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BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


WELL  er-MADE 


POWER 

DISTRIBUTION 


The  economical  transmission  and  distribution 
of  power  to  the  different  units  and  machines  in 
your  plant  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  your  manufacturing  operation. 

It  is  a  positive  and  proven  fact  that  power  can 
be  transmitted  to  different  points  by  properly  de¬ 
signed  rope  drives  at  a  less  cost  for  original  instal¬ 
lation,  less  loss  in  transmission,  and  at  a  lower  cost 
of  maintenance  than  by  any  other  method. 


Rope  drives  on  your  heavy  machines  will  re¬ 
move  the  jar  and  injury  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
breakage  caused  by  rigid  and  unyielding  connec¬ 
tions. 

Power  completely  cut  off  when  not  required  by 
WELLer-MADE  “Steel  Plate”  or  “Double  Grip” 
Friction  Clutches. 

We  manufacture  complete  power  transmission 
equipments  to  take  the  power  from  engine  or  main 
motor  and  deliver  any  amount  of  power  to  any 
desired  point. 


Our  General  Catalog  No.  20  describes 

The  Foremost  Line  of  Elevating,  Conveying 
and  Transmission  Machinery  in  America 

Weller  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York — 50  Church  Street 


CHICAGO 

.  — 520  Victoria  Bldg. 


Dallas — 711  Main  Street 
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The  Record 

That  Has  Been  Hade 

By 

| rautwin 

I  DRYERS 

Has  No  Equal 
For  Service  &  Quality 

Inquiries  Earnestly  Solicited 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

417  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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Lakewood  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  85 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle  Works,  Catasauqua,  Pa .  61 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa .  66 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City .  67 
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Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . .  5 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill .  89 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co.,  Burlington,  la .  62 

N 

National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.’  Ass’n,  Cleveland,  0 .  99 

Nelsonville  Bk.  Co.,  Nelsonville,  0 .  89 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . .  79 

O 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  0 .  101 

Ohio  Kiln  Co.,  Vigo,  0 .  69 
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Phillips  &  McLaren,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  69 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  0 .  89 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  60 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill .  89 

Q 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  89 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J . . ..  89 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W.  The,  Dayton,  0 . 11-14 

Richardson  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  114 

Rjchardson-Lovejoy  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  62 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  60 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York .  66 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J .  64 


Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill...  60 

Englehard.  Chas.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  61 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  89 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago .  106 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D.,  Plymouth.  0 . 114-115 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  8 
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Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Lancaster,  0 .  60 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md .  73 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y .  21 

General  Traffic  Association,  Washington,  D.  C .  100 

Gerlock,  H.  W.,  Huntington,  Pa . .  104 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F.,  Akron,  0 .  104 

Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa .  65 

H 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  89 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co.,  Carbondale,  Pa .  63 

Hetherington  &  Berner,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  100 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W.,  Chicago,  Ill .  60 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  89 
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Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  103 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  Tiffin,  0 .  78 

Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co.,  Macon,  Ga .  102 

Smith  Co.,  Claude,  Chicago .  103 

Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C .  114 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  86 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  89 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y .  89 

Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill .  19 

Stewart  Heater  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  70 

Stupakoff  Laboratories,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  63 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass .  75 

T 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Jet..  Wis .  116 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind .  89 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  The,  Loraine,  0 .  101 

Thwing  Instrument  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa .  72 

Tonindustrie-Zeitung,  Berlin,  Germany .  64 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  3 

U 

United  Brick  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.... .  89 
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Jackson  &  Church  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich 

K 

Kimbell  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago,  Ill - - 

Kirkpatrick,  W.  C.,  Chicago,  Ill . 


102  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind . .  107 

Wants  and  For  Sale  . 110-113 

Webb  Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J .  100 

Weller  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  2 

89  Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D„  Rochelle,  Ill .  68 

10  Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K.,  Easton,  Pa .  60 
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remote  STORAdE 

YES! 

“You  can  do  without 

Leviathan 

but  you  can’t  do  so  well’’ 


For  particulars,  ask  the  man  with 
the  dividend  producer,  or  write  us 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE  BIRMINGHAM 

Represented  in  Canada  by  MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  Limited 
MONTREAL  TORONTO 
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SEGER’S 

COLLECTED  WORKS_ 


A  Book  You  Really  Need 

'X'HERE  IS  ONE  BOOK  that 
every  manufacturer  of  clay 
products — every  one  interested  in 

clayworking  should  consider  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  It  is  a  book 
which  tells 

The  How  and  the  Why 

of  clayworking  methods  and  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  primer,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  the  encyclopedia  of 
clay  literature.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  greatest  of  all  authorities 
on  clayworking,  and  is  accepted  as 
the  standard  in  clay  literature. 

You  Certainly  Need  Seger’s 

You  need  it  in  your  business; 
you  need  it  to  refer  to;  you  need 
it  to  make  yourself  better  informed 
regarding  clays,  their  constituents, 
their  character,  their  treatment,  re¬ 
garding  methods  of  preparation 
and  mixing,  regarding  all  that  consti¬ 
tutes  authority  of  information  from  technical  points  of  view,  regarding  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  products. 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  constitute  a  mine  of  knowledge  from  which  you  could  constantly  dig  facts 
which  you  can  use  to  advantage  in  your  business.  This  splendid  book  contains  304  pages,  6  by  9  inches  in 
size,  and  was  especially  compiled  and  translated  from  the  writings  of  Hermann  August  Seger,  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  clayworking  authority.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  silk  cloth,  stamped  in  gold.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  be  constantly  at  your  elbow. 

This  edition  of  Seger’s  Collected  Works  is  limited,  and  if  you  desire  to  secure  a  copy  you  should  order 
promptly.  The  cost  is  only  S3. 50;  postpaid. 

Write  at  Once  to  the  Book  Department  of 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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Every  clay  worker  desires  to  do  his  best.  To  do  one’s  best,  a  man  must  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  OWN  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  The  best  practice,  the  best  knowledge,  the  ‘‘know-how” 
of  experience  are  condensed  in  these  volumes.  It  will  pay  you  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  library. 


CLAYWORKERS'  BOOKS. 

American  Ceramic  Society’s  complete 
translation  of  Dr.  Seger’s  Collected 

Works — 2  Vols . 15.00 

Bibliography  of  Clays  and  Ceramic  Arts  2.00 

Blasting  of  Rock  .  6.00 

Bricks  and  Tiles .  1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edition) .  1.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and 

Uses  (Rles)  .  5.00 

Clayworking  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  (Rles)  2.50 

Clayworkers’  Handbook  .  2.00 

Drying  Brick  (Richardson)  . 25 

Economic  Geology  (Rles) . 3.50 

Economies  In  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation  (Lovejoy) .  1.00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays  (Prof.  Biein- 

inger)  .  2.00 

Hand  Brickmaking  (English  Edition)..  1.00 

How  to  Analyze  Clay .  1.00 

Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks .  2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile .  1.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worces¬ 
ter)  . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) .  5.00 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book .  2.40 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Condensed)..  3.50 
Transactions  American  Ceramic  Society 
— Vols.  I -XV.  (Write  for  prices)....  - 


POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS. 

Architectural  Pottery . 7.50 

Grand  Feu  Ceramics .  5.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays .  1.50 

Observations  on  Pottery  . 60 

Potter’s  Craft  (Blnns)  .  2.00 

Pottery  and  Porcelains  of  the  U.  S. 

(Barber)  .  5.00 

The  Glazer’s  Book  (E.  L.  Raes) .  1.00 

DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE. 

Hints  on  Farm  Drainage . 25 

Land  Drainage  Engineering  (Elliott)..  2.00 
Life  of  Cement,  by  Wheat.  (Write  for  prices) 

Practical  Farm  Drainage  (Elliott) .  1.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Their  Design 
and  Construction  (W.  C.  Easdale)..  4.00 
Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It,  by 

Anton  Vogt  and  Jno.  A.  Turner . 25 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Mar-ston) .  1.00 


PRODUCER-GAS. 

Gas  Engines  and  Producer  Gas  Plants  2.50 
Power  Gas  and  the  Gas  Producer  (Mil¬ 
ler)  .  1.00 

Producer  Gas  (Dawson  and  Larter)..  3.00 
Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers  (Wyer)  4.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost...  .50 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000 . 25 

Ads  That  Sell  Brick .  5.00 

Bungalow  Book  . 50 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00 

Hollow  Tile  House .  2.50 

Radford’s  Brick  Houses,  and  How  to 

Build  Them  .  1.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces .  4.00 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and 

Setting  . 60 

Brickwork  . 60 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mitchell) _ 3.00 

Building  Construction  (Burrell) . 80 

Building  Construction  and  Superinten¬ 
dence — Part  1,  Masons’  Work .  6.00 

Budding  Materials  (Middleton) .  4.00 

Building  Mechanics’  Ready  Reference.  1.50 

BuTidlng  Superintendence  (Nichols)....  1.50 

Contracts  and  Specifications  (J.  C. 

Plant)  .  1.00 

Details  of  Building  Construction .  1.00 

Estimating  (Nichols)  .  1.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting  (Wm.  A. 

Radford)  .  2.00 

Gilbreth’s  Brick  Laying  System .  3.00 

How  to  Read  Plans . 50 

Masonry  Construction  (Phillips- Byrne)  1.00 

Our  New  House — How  We  Plan  to 

Build  It  .  1.50 

Practical  Lessons  In  Architectural 

Drawing  .  2.50 

Principles  of  Architectural  Design . 4.50 

Rudiments  of  Bricklaying . 60 

Strength  of  Materials  (E.  R.  Maurer).  1.00 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  Simplified  (Sloane) .  1.00 

Electricity  (for  beginners)... . 25 

Electrical  Circuits  . 25 

Static  Electricity  . ".  .25 


Electric  Lighting  . 25 

Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  (Knox- 

Shaad)  . . .  1.00 

Power  Stations  and  Transmission  (G. 

C.  Shaad)  .  1.00 

Practical  Lessons  In  Electricity  (Crock- 
er-Cushlng-Sager)  .  1.50 

BUSINESS  BOOKS. 

Business  Management,  Part  I,  (J.  B. 

Griffith)  .  1.50 

Business  Management,  Part  II,  (Rus- 

sell-Grlffith)  .  1.50 

Commercial  Law  (J,  A.  Chamberlain).  3.00 
Corporation  Accounts  and  the  Voucher 

System  (J.  B.  Griffith) .  1.00 

Factory  Accounts  (Hathaway-Grlfflth)  1.50 
New  Competition  (Eddy) .  1.50 


PAVING  AND  ROAD  ENGINEERING. 

City  Roads  and  Pavements  (Judson)..  2.00 
Highway  Construction  (Phllllps-Byrne)  1.00 
T reatlse  on  Roads  &  Pavements  (Baker)  5.00 
Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Pavements 
— Free. 


POWER  PLANTS  AND  FUEL. 

Boiler  Accessories  (W.  S.  Leland) . ... . .  1.00 

Engine-Room  Chemistry .  1.00 

Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 

(Smart)  .  2.50 

Gas  Engines  and  Gas-Producers 

(Marks-Wyer)  .  1.00 

How  to  run  Engines  &  Boilers  (Wat¬ 
son)  .  1.00 

Modern  Steam  Engineering  (Hlscox)..  3.00 
Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy 

(Booth)  .  2. 

Steam  Boilers  (Newell-Dow) .  1. 

Steam  Engines  (W.  S.  Leland) .  1.00 

Tulley’s  Handbook  .  3.50 

MACHINERY. 

Machinery  Repair  &  Maintenance  (Bar¬ 
ber)  .  $.50 

Hoisting  Machinery  (Horner) . . .  3.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Sames) . 2.00 

Machine-Shop  Work  (F.  W.  Turner)..  1.50 


PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 

You  will  find  the  following  circulars  (reprints  of  articles  appearing  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”)  very  helpful  in  fighting  competitive  materia 

The  Truth  about  the  Wayne  County  Roads 

(From  October  7,  1913,  issue) 

Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure 

(From  March  7,  1914,  issue) 

Governor  Glynn  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads 

(From  April  7,  1914,  issue) 


100 

. 

2.50 

500 

- 

12.00 

1000 

- 

20.00 

100 

- 

$  2.Q0 

500 

-  ■ 

5.00 

1000 

- 

8.50 

100 

500 

1000 

Chicago 

$  4.00 
15.00 
20.00 
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Your  brick  machine  is  the  pulse  of  your  plant. 
On  its  regular  action  depends  that  basic  figure 
upon  which  all  costs  are  determined — output. 

In  building  a  new  plant  or  revamping  an  old 
one,  use  a  little  common  sense  in  choosing  the 
pulse  of  the  plant. 

Make  exhaustive  comparisons. 

The  time  it  takes  and  the  trouble  it  makes  to 
learn  for  yourself  which  is  best,  will  be  repaid, 
time  and  again,  in  the  actual  process  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

It  is  better  to  choose  well  than  to  change  later. 

The  Fernholtz  urges  comparison.  It  wants  you 
to  ask  Fernholtz  users  and  compare  what  they  say 
with  what  users  of  other  brick  machines  say. 

Don’t  buy  a  brick  machine  because  a  ma¬ 
chinery  salesman  says  it  is  best. 

Ask  some  one  who  knows. 


Place  a  Fernholtz  side  by  side  with  any  other 
brick  machine  of  the  same  type.  Give  them  an 
equal  start  and  work  them  on  the  same  material. 

Measure  what  each  does — measure  by  every 
known  standard.  Put  both  to  the  severest  tests 
— unusual  tests. 

Make  exhaustive  comparisons. 

Rate  them  according  to  output,  ignoring 
“rated  capacity.”  Rate  them  according  to  qual¬ 
ity  of  product  and  cost  of  operation. 

You  will  see  that  the  Fernholtz  claims  to  su¬ 
periority  are  not  idle. 

You  will  see  that  our  assertions  are  backed  up 
by  experience — that  we  only  echo  what  Fern¬ 
holtz  users  say  about  Fernholtz  machines. 

If  you  know  a  plant  where  a  Fernholtz  is  work¬ 
ing,  go  there  and  find  out. 

Otherwise,  we  will  give  you  a  list. 


Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers*? 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  911  Healey  Building  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT - PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 
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New  Gas  Process  Produces 
Wonderful  Results 


Inventors  working  under  my  personal  instructions  have 
developed  and  placed  into  practical  operation  a  process  for 
producing  a  350  B.  T.  U.  Gas  at  a  temperature  of  only  200 
Degrees  F.  You  readily  understand  that  a  gas  of  this  qual¬ 
ity  can  be  placed  under  high  pressure  and  valve  control  in 
small,  inexpensive  service  lines,  and  that  the  gas  will  be 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Guaranteed  Results 

After  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  show¬ 
ing  your  requirements,  contracts  would  be  let  to  a  respon¬ 
sible  company  for  the  complete  installation  of  the  plant. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  contract  certain  results  would  be 
produced  by  the  contractor  before  you  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  plant. 

Safeguard  in  Engineering 

Under  this  method  you  are  fully  protected  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  engineer,  who  makes  your  requirements  a  study,  and 
prepares  complete  plans  and  specifications  covering  the 
work  to  be  done  and  results  to  be  produced,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  engineer  the  contracts  are  let  to  respon¬ 
sible  contractors,  who  guarantee  to  produce  the  results  as 
specified. 


My  Specialty 

Designing  any  and  all  kinds  of  clay  product  plants  and 
superintending  the  erection  of  same;  testing  clays,  either 
chemically  or  physically;  redesigning  old  plants  and  plac¬ 
ing  on  profitable,  economical  and  efficient  operating  basis; 
designing  complete  gas  plants  for  power,  drying,  heating  or 
burning;  making  an  engineer’s  report  on  old  or  new  plants 
for  banks,  trust  or  bonding  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  floating  securities. 


W.  C.  Kirkpatrick 


Efficiency  Expert  to  the 

Clay  Worker 

<* 

615  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

(Notice  New  Number)  phone  FrankHn  3086 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Efficiency 


EFFICIENCY  is  a  much  used  and  abused 
word  and  in  many  cases  is  used  with  such 
a  fine  shade  of  meaning  that  it  loses  its 

value. 

One  hundred  per  cent  efficiency  means  abso¬ 
lute  perfection,  something  which  mortals  have 
failed  to  obtain  and  probably  never  will. 

In  your  plant  the  efficiencies  are  maximum 
marketable  production  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  money,  time  and  labor.  This  should  be  the 
goal  towards  which  every  brick-maker  is  striv¬ 
ing. 

To  reach  that  goal  or  rather  come  as  near  it 
as  possible  means  careful  attention,  constant 
watching  and  correct  equipment.  The  first  two 
are  within  yourself,  purely  and  simply.  The 
latter  is  something  which  is  supplied  by  others, 
consequently  several  questions  may  be  pertinent 
and  of  assistance. 

In  the  first  place  are  you  getting  enough  clay 
or  shale  from  your  bank  to  keep  your  plant  in 
constant  operation,  or  on  the  other  hand,  are 
you  getting  too  much  of  your  raw  material,  so 
that  you  have  to  store  it  or  shut  down  this  de¬ 
partment  for  a  day  or  so?  In  the  former  case 
the  Raymond  Dumping  Cars,  Haulage,  Hoists 
and  such  equipment  will  come  to  your  rescue. 
In  the  latter  it  would  most  probably  be  advisable 
to  cut  down  or  change  your  method  to  such  a 
one  as  will  give  you  a  steady  flow  of  material 
from  the  bank. 

Then  again,  perhaps  your  grinding  arrange¬ 
ments  are  such  that  your  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chine  is  supplied  with  inferior  material.  More 
attention  is  necessary  to  keep  this  flowing  con¬ 
tinuously  and  at  a  steady  rate. 

Again,  your  combination  of  brick  machine  and 
cutting  table  may  require  adjustment.  If  it  is  a 
Raymond  these  discrepancies  can  be  taken  care 
of.  If  not,  a  Raymond  will  do  it. 

Do  you  get  your  proper  capacity  of  bone  dry 
brick  from  your  dryer?  If  you  do  not  this  is 


one  of  the  most  serious  losses  in  your  operat¬ 
ing.  For  if  your  capacity  is  insufficient  you  are 
retarding  both  your  machine  and  setters.  If  the 
capacity  is  too  great  it  needs  cutting  down  to 
save  unnecessary  handling  of  your  product  and 
if  your  brick  are  not  bone  dry  you  are  expending 
burning  fuel  in  order  to  dry  them  and  your  kilns 
are  retarded  by  having  to  do  the  dryer’s  work. 
A  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  so  flex¬ 
ible  in  its  construction,  so  readily  controlled  and 
so  economical  of  fuel  that  it  is  a  crucial  error  to 
be  without  this  modern  method  of  drying. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  most  of  the  losses  of  effi¬ 
ciency  on  the  brick  yard  is  in  the  burning  pro¬ 
cess.  Many  and  varied  are  the  causes  which 
go  to  make  up  this  annual  loss,  whether  the 
loss  be  by  extreme  fuel  consumption,  poorly 
burned  or  under  burned  ware,  the  answer  is 
the  same — that  it  requires  a  Raymond  Pro¬ 
ducer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln  to  over¬ 
come  the  greater  majority  of  all  of  your  burn¬ 
ing  trouble.  Experience  has  proven  this  and 
someone  remarked  that  “it  is  a  wise  man  who 
learns  by  the  experience  of  others.”  Therefore, 
show  your  wisdom  by  preparing  for  its  installa¬ 
tion  for  next  season. 

The  whole  thing  of  efficiency  simmers  down 
to  one  thing  and  that  is  Raymond  Equipment 
throughout  and  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  you 
everything  required,  from  the  clay  bank  to  the 
cars,  giving  you  a  consistently  designed  plant 
with  balanced  capacities  throughout,  practical 
economies  wherever  possible,  to  the  end  that 
your  entire  plant  may  work  to  its  full  capacity 
and  when  Saturday  night  rolls  around  you  have 
made  every  brick  that  you  anticipated  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 

The  elements  of  strength  and  durability  enter 
largely  into  their  construction,  while  their  de¬ 
sign  is  that  of  the  most  approved  and  modern 
type. 

And  while  you  are  thinking  of  it  our  catalog 
is  at  your  disposal  by  merely  making  the  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  in  the  World 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Resolve  to 


Use 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obli¬ 
gations.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton ,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Both  These  Appliances 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Producer 
Gas-Fired  Continuous  Kiln 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  percent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pressures, 
which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All  working 
parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding  against 
wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances.  The 
plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can  be 
changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and  easy 
of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than  any 
other  press  doing  like  work. 


The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

Are  Found  in 


The  Berg 


The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  ol  Superiority 


You’ll  Eventually 
This  Pulley 

because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Buy 
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Do  You  Operate  Dryers? 


Just  suppose  you  had  an  instrument  located  in  a  convenient  place  with 
which  you  could  read  the  temperature  of  all  your  dryer  tunnels  and  that  of  the 
various  waste  heat  ducts  leading  from  your  kilns,  wouldn’t  it  be  far  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  going  about  from  one  place  to  another  reading  the  temperatures 
on  glass  thermometers,  of  questionable  accuracy,  and  which  are  always  break¬ 
ing?  The  new  Brown  Resistance  Thermometer  has  small  bulbs,  all  of  steel, 
which  are  located  at  any  number  of  points  where  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
temperatures,  and  wires  are  run  to  an  indicating  instrument  with  switchboard 
located  near  the  dryer  or  in  the  office,  if  preferred.  By  simply  turning  the 
handle  of  the  switch,  the  temperature  of  any  bulb  can  be  read. 

This  instrument  costs  little  more  than  a  complete  equipment  of  thermome¬ 
ters,  it  entirely  overcomes  the  trouble  experienced  with  breakage  of  glass  ther¬ 
mometers  and  its  accuracy  is  within  one  degree.  It  operates  on  either  dry  cells, 
storage  batteries,  or  1  1  0  or  220  volt  direct  current  lines. 

If  you  will  give  us  the  number  of  bulbs  you  would  require,  we  will  gladly 
quote  you  on  a  suitable  equipment. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Brown  Pyrometers  for  Kiln  Tempera¬ 
tures. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company 

Established  1860  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
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These  Booklets  Create  the  Demand 
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HINTS  ON  FARM  DRAINAGE. 

The  Proper  Methods  and  Results  of  Draining-  Land. 

Ur  AtfTOU  VoOT.—Iiej>.RJE.TBD  THOM  “flfilCB,** 


la  tiiis  article  I  take  occasion  to  present  some  thought  on  the 
subject  of  subsoil  or,  as  probably  more  generally  termed,  tile  drain¬ 
age,  giving  reasons  for,  and  some  of  the  results  of  same,  with  sug¬ 
gestion  fur  properly  laying  the  tile,  and  a  description  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  appliances  for  better  accomplishing  the  work. 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  DRAIN. 

There  is  very  little  land  naturally  so  dry  as  not  to  be  susceptible 
■of  improvement  by  artificial  drainage,  for  land  is  never  in  a  perfect 
condition  in  that  respect,  unless  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  it  can  soak 
down  to  the  minimum  depth  required  for  the  healthy  development 
of  the  Toots  of  cultivated  crops,  and  then  find  vent,  either  through 
a  naturally  porous  soil,  or  by  artificial  channels. 

Probably  no  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the  effects  of  water 
on  growing  plants  titan  what  we  see  in  the  case  of  phots  growing 
in  pots.  Every  pot  is  provided  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to  allow 
tlte  water  to  drain  out  when  the  soil  becomes  saturated,  and,  with 
(he  exception  of  water  or  Tog  plants,  this  drainage  is  a  necessity. 
If  we  see  a  plant  whose  foliage  turns  yellow  or  drops  off,  or  which 
fails  to  grow,  and  whose  whole  appearance  is  unthrifty,  we  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  find  the  trouble  to  be  at  the  roots,  and  not  infrequently 
vie  find  the  drainage  is  clogged  and  the  roots  ate  inactive.  Turn¬ 
ing  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  placing  some  bits  of  broken  crockery 
.  at  the  bottom,  and  then  some  coarse  material,  the  plant  is  returned 
to  its  place  and  filled  in  with  fresh  soil,  and  in  a  short  time  it  starts 
into  new  grmvlh  and  shows  that  it  can  grow  if  the  conditions  are 
suitable.  Without  healthy  roots  there  can  be  no  vigorous  growth. 
A  supply  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  roots  to  take  from  the  soil 
what  they  want,  hut  the  water  must  pass  off  and  not  remain  stag¬ 
nant,  or  disease  and  death  will  follow.  The  case  is  exactly  the 
same  with  plants  growing  in  the  fields  where  there  is  an  excess 
of  moisture  below  the  sorface. 

Centuries  ago,  the  Romans,  with  knowledge  of  flic  value  of  drain¬ 
ing.  took  great  care  to  keep  their  arable  lands  dry  by  means  of 
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npHESE  BOOKLETS,  liberally 
distributed  among  the  farmers 
in  your  section,  will  educate  them 
to  use  drain  tile  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  ever  before,  for  it  is  a 
valuable  text  book  on  farm  drain¬ 
age,  by  Anton  Vogt,  a  recognized 
authority,  and  deals  in  an  extensive 
way  with  every  phase  of  farm 
drainage. 

Thousands  of  these 

Hints  on 
Farm  Drainage 

have  been  used  by  drain  tile  man¬ 
ufacturers  all  over  America,  and 
if  you  have  not  tried  them  yet 
send  for  a  sample  copy  today. 
After  you  have  read  it  you  will 
realize  its  value  and  order  a  quan¬ 
tity  for  distribution. 


PRICES 

100  Copies . . $3.00  300  Copies . $  7.00 

200  Copies .  5.00  500  Copies .  12.00 

1000  Copies . $17.00 

Sample  Copy  Free 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser 
’  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address, 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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UNDERWOOD 

BURNING  (PATENTED)  SYSTEM 


Revolutionizes  Old  Methods 


It  is  entirely  different  from  anything  ever  before  attempted.  It  takes  every 
particle  of  the  energy  (heat  units)  out  of  coal  and  uses  it.  It  places  this  energy 
where  and  when  it  will  do  the  most  service  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  clayworking  has  it  been  possible  to  get  so 
great  value  from  the  heat  in  the  kiln,  as  the  Underwood  System  does. 

Never  before  has  this  heat  been  so  uniformly  distributed. 

Never  before  has  it  been  possible  to  control  this  heat  at  your  will. 

Never  before  has  it  been  possible  to  eliminate  labor  to  the  point  that  the 
Underwood  Burning  System  does. 

The  Underwood  Burning  System  is  to  the  kiln  what  the  wireless  is  to  the  telegraph 
— the  airship  to  the  box  kite— the  electric  light  to  the  coal  oil  lamp. 

It  places  its  owner  outside  of  competition — gives  him  a  leverage  in  price — in  quality 
— in  quantity  and  in  the  element  of  time. 

We’ve  got  a  book  that  tells  all  about  the  Underwood  System. 

Suppose  you  write  for  a  copy  today  and  learn  about  this  Rev¬ 
olution  in  burning. 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U  S.  A. 


The  clayworker  is  moving  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  burning  system  that  solved  your  problems  yesterday  is  obso¬ 
lete  today. 

You  must  get  the  fullest  efficiency — you  must  turn  out  a  bet¬ 
ter  product,  at  a  lower  cost  and  do  it  quicker. 


Don’t  be  Tied  Down 
by  Yesterday’s 
Methods ! 
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II  A  NEW  BOOK  ON  ESTIMATING  || 

A  brand  new,  practical  manual  of  up-to-date  methods  for  rapid 
and  accurate  calculation  of  costs  for  all  kinds  of  approved  modern  jj  j§ 

S  g  construction  is  found  in  Radford’s  “Estimating  and  Contracting,” 

a  limp  leather  covered  book  of  896  pages,  5x7 J/2  inches — a  handy  (  H 

m  a  pocket  size.  J 

The  ability  to  make  correct  estimates  of  cost  is  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  arguments  on  the  comparative  merit  of  fireproof  con-  J  a 

struction  as  opposed  to  frame,  and  of  the  various  forms  of  fireproof  J  m 

m  H  construction  as  compared  to  each  other.  With  this  book  in  hand, 

the  brickmaker  can  refute  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  manu-  jj  - 

facturers  of  materials  that  seek  to  replace  his  product  in  many  kinds 

of  construction,  as  well  as  giving  him  correct  data  upon  which  to  |  | 

jj  |  base  his  own  estimates  for  buildings  he  may  be  interested  in  putting  J  M 

up  in  connection  with  his  own  plant. 

This  book  is  not  written  from  any  single  angle — the  figures  it  • 

gives  are  fair  to  every  known  and  standard  building  material.  Ifr 
(  H  classifies  the  cost  factors,  gives  figures  common  to  construction  in 

general,  to  carpentry  work,  roof  construction,  mill  work,  masonry 
m  B  and  concrete  construction. 

It  is  supplied  at  $2.00  a  copy,  postage  prepaid. 

Book  Department 

||  Brick  and  Clay  Record  || 

445  Plymouth  Court 

Chicago 

|  IiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiin  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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Regulate  the  Flow  from  Your  Bin  with 

an  “S-A”  Reciprocating  Feeder 


This  photograph  shows  an  “S-A” 
Reciprocating  Feeder,  used  in  the 
large  plant  of  the  Clay  Prod¬ 
uct  Co.,  at  Brazil,  Indiana.  This 
Company  hauls  clay  to  the  plant 
in  standard  gauge  railroad  cars, 
from  which  it  is  unloaded  to  a 
double  'Storage  hopper  by  means  of 
a  locomotive  crane.  TWO  “S-A” 
Reciprocating  Feeders,  each  48 
inches  by  72  inches,  regulate  the 
flow  from  the  hoppers  and  deliver 
to  the  dry  pans.  The  feed  is  uni¬ 
form  and  regular — each  dry  pan 
works  to  its  full  capacity  all  of  the 
time. 

This  plant  is  also  completely 
equipped  with  “S-A”  Belt  Convey¬ 
ors  and  Cars  for  handling  the  prod¬ 
uct  thruout  the  entire  process  of 
manufacture. 


The  Clay  Man  is  In¬ 
terested  in  Our  Book 
on  Belt  Conveyors 

It  contains  live  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  type  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  illustrates  many 
brick  plant  installations,  128 
pages.  Sent  without  charge 
on  request. 


Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 


Conveying,  Screening,  Transmission  Machinery 


In  drawing  from  a  bin,  or  track  hopper,  your  lumpy  clay  requires 
an  automatic  feeder  of  simple  construction,  that  will  give  a  steady 
flow  of  material  all  of  the  time.  The  feeder  prevents  sudden  rushes 
of  the  material  and  allows  the  dry  pan  and  other  machinery  to  work 
to  full  capacity  all  of  the  time.  It  allows  smaller  units  to  be  used  with 
no  overloads  and  consequent  lower  operating  costs. 

The  feeder  illustrated  above  consists  of  a  reciprocating  plate  lo¬ 
cated  beneath  the  hopper  opening  and  partially  supporting  the  material 
in  the  hopper.  In  its  rear  position,  the  plate  extends  just  beyond  the 
angle  of  repose  of  the  material.  As  it  moves  forward,  it  carries  some 
material  with  it  and  on  returning  slides  from  beneath  this  material 
which  falls  to  the  chute.  This  feeder  may  be  regulated  by  varying 
the  length  of  stroke,  the  speed,  or  the  hopper  opening.  It  is  very  simple 
and  accurate,  even  with  lump  material,  and  it  will  deliver  relatively 
large  capacities. 

Our  standard  construction  of  this  feeder  includes  a  heavy  steel 
plate,  supported  by  a  series  of  rollers  mounted  upon  stationary  shafts. 

Let  our  engineers  suggest  the  type  of 
feeder  suited  to  your  special  require¬ 
ments. 


Aurora,  Illinois 


50  Church  St.,  NEW  YORK  803  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO  430  Central  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES 

79  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  503  Dooly  Block,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

H.  W.  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH 

Australian  Agent — Arthur  Leplastrier  &  Co.,  Circular  Quay  East,  Sydney, 

South  African  Agent — J.  Mac  G.  Love  &  Co.,  Limited,  1  and  3  London  House,  Loveday 

St.,  Johannesburg. 
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PLAIN! 

There  is  Nothing  More  Plain  Than  the  Advantages  of  the 
Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  Over  the 
Old  Way  of  “Getting  in”  Shale  and  Clay 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 

Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen : 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy 
a  machine  and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let 
the  parties  from  whom  we  bought  it,  know 
it.  If  it  does  not  prove  good  and  is  not 
satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them  know 
it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer 
which  you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight 
months  ago,  we  are  pleased  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continu¬ 
ously  since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we 
can  safely  say  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is 
revolutionizing  the  manner  of  “getting  up’’ 
shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder  than  the 
average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no 
difficulty  in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per 
day.  We  are  using  a  General  Electric 
Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty  of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly 
half  ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity 
does  not  need  to  be  near  as  large  as  though 
it  was  brought  in  in  the  regular  way; 
neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry  Pan  as 
very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using 
one  man  at  the  Planer,  one  man  at  the 
Pan,  and  we  count  half  a  man  at  the  hoist 
(the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time  at 
other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone 
to  us  as  to  the  good  qualities  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO., 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 


One  of  our  customers  the  other  day  claimed  that  a  50-ft.  planer  paid  for 
itself  in  90  days!  This  surprised  us.  We  thought  180  days  would  have  been 
good  time.  These  results  are  possible  through:  The  saving  of  labor,  one  man 
being  required  to  operate  the  planer;  the  saving  of  dynamite;  the  perfect  mix¬ 
ture;  the  fineness  in  which  the  material  is  brought  to  the  dry  pan;  increased  ca¬ 
pacity,  etc.,  etc. 

Note  the  cut — these  things  are  all  evident. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY,  Rushville,  Indiana, )U.  S.  A. 
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The  Most  Useful  Power  For  the  Least 
Money — From  Any  Source 


Comparing  the  mechanical  lineshaft 
drive  from  engine  with  the  G-E  individual 
motor  drive  brings  out  general  truths  ap¬ 
plicable  to  every  industry.  Every  man 
wanting  more  power,  or  desiring  to  pay 
less  for  power  should  read  these  compre¬ 
hensive  facts: 

More  power  can  be  generated  from  a 
given  amount  of  coal,  over  extended  pe¬ 
riods  with  less  maintenance,  by  using  a 
Curtis  Steam  Turbine  than  with  any  other 
power  equipment.  You  get  maintained 
efficiency  without  constant  valve  grinding 
and  repairs  due  to  many  moving  parts. 

More  useful  power  can  be  generated 
from  a  given  amount  of  water,  oil,  sun  or 
wind  power  where  the  power  is  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  any  considerable  distance,  by  G-E 
generators  than  with  any  other  equip¬ 
ment.  More  power  can  be  obtained  at  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  used  with  electric 
transmission,  if  the  distance  is  consider¬ 
able,  than  with  any  other  form  of  power 


transmission.  This  is  due  to  the  high  effi¬ 
ciency  and  long  life  of  G-E  generators 
coupled  with  the  elimination  of  power 
losses  in  transmission  due  to  steam  con¬ 
densation,  lineshaft  friction  and  belt  slip¬ 
page. 

More  control  over  power  is  obtained 
with  G-E  equipment  than  can  be  obtained 
with  any  other  on  the  market  today.  There 
are  more  types  of  control  equipment  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  than  by  any  other  company  in  this 
country.  These  equipments  provide  any 
degree  of  speed  variation  desired  imme¬ 
diately  and  with  absolute  certainty.  The 
General  Electric  Company  makes  a  motor 
for  every  power  requirement,  a  controller 
for  every  motor,  and  has  skilled  engineers 
to  combine  them  properly. 

It  will  be  profitable  for  you  to  consult 
us.  The  assistance  of  any  part  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  in  solving  your  power  prob¬ 
lems  is  extended  to  your  local  power  com¬ 
pany,  or  our  nearest  motor  agency. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Atlanta,  Ga.  Cleveland,  O. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Columbus,  O. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boise,  Idaho.  Denver,  Colo. 

Boston,  Mass.  Des  Moines,  la. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butte,  Mont.  (Office  of  Agent.) 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Erie.  Pa.  .  Joplin,  Mo. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Hartford,  Conn.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Nashville,  Tenn.  Salt  Lake  City, 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Utah. 

New  Orleans,  La.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spokane,  Wash. 
Louisville,  Ky.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mattoon,  Ill.  Portland,  Ore.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Providence,  R.  L  Toledo,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Richmond,  Va.  Washington.  D.  C 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 
General  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 


For  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  business  refer  to  Southwest  General  Electric  Company  (formerly  Hobson  Electric  Co.)  —  Dallas, 
El  Paso.  Houston  and  Oklahoma  City.  For  Canadian  business  refer  to  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Lt’d.,  Toronto,  Ont.  4378 
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HAULS  MATERIAL 

AT  1  CENT  PER  TON  OR  LESS 

THE  most  economical  mode  of  transportation,  under 
practically  every  condition,  is  a  B.  &  B.  Friction 
Grip  Aerial  Tramway  System. 

It  gives  you  a  smooth  roadway  that  is  accessible  at  all 
times.  Snow,  sleet  or  rain  won’t  affect  it  in  the  least. 
There  is  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order.  Gravity 
supplies  the  power  where  grade  is  sufficient. 

Our  tramway  systems  are  in  operation  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Let  us  tell  you  how  a  B.  &  B.  Friction  Grip 
Tramway  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  your  plant. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  16 

FREE  —  Our  monthly  magazine  —  THE  YELLOW 
STRAND  —  free  for  one  year  to  all  rope  users.  Write 
for  it. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle 


No.  217- E 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  with  Motor 


No.  137 

Soft  Mud  Rack  Car 


If  you  have  any  material  to  move, 
you  should  investigate  our  product. 
Atlas  cars  and  locomotives  will  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  a 
minimum.  The  economy  of  electric 
locomotives  and  electrically  driven 
cars  is  no  longer  a  question.  Write 
for  catalogues. 


Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Turntables,  Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  277 

Steel  End  Dump  Quarry  Car 


No.  126 

Double  Deck  Steel  Car  shown 
without  upper  deck 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bear¬ 
ing  Turntable;  Patented 


No.  5750 — Storage  Battery  Locomotive 
made  in  several  sizes 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept  “I”  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  1287  Marquette  Ave. 
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The  Editor’s  Corner 


EVERAL  thousands  of  dollars  were  paid, 
so  it  is  said,  for  three  words. 

They  were  “Stop,  Look,  Listen.” 

Since  that  time,  two  words  have  come  to  take 
their  place. 

They  are  “Safety  First.” 

“Safety  First”  is  the  slogan  of  the  great  trans¬ 
continental  railroads.  It  forms  the  headline  of 
their  advertising.  It  is  posted  in  their  machine 
shops,  their  stations,  their  yards  and  their  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  street  cars  display  it,  and  so  it  enters 
into  the  everyday  life  of  millions  of  our  people. 

In  time — and  in  a  short  time — it  will  enter 
into  the  people’s  homes. 

“Safety  First”  means  Fire  Elimination. 

Fire  Elimination  means  the  use  of  fire-re¬ 
tardant  material — than  which  there  is  none  bet¬ 
ter  than  burned  clay. 

Fire  elimination  means  the  saving  of  count¬ 
less  lives,  the  conservation  of  a  sum  so  vast,  in 
dollars,  that  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man  can¬ 
not  compass  it. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  less  than  a  month  ago, 
a  society  was  formed  to  spread  the  doctrine  of 
Fire  Elimination  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

The  success  of  that  society  means  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  clay  products — a  demand 
so  great  as  to  tax  every  plant  now  running,  in 
course  of  construction,  or  even  contemplated. 

Funds  have  been  subscribed  to  keep  this  so¬ 
ciety  alive  and  at  work  for  two  years. 

The  scope  and  effectiveness  of  its  work  will 
be  made  the  greater  by  every  increase  given  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  small  sum,  contributed  by  each  claywork¬ 
ing  plant,  will  make  possible  a  campaign  that 
will  sweep  frame  construction  from  the  face  of 
this  country. 

Will  clayworkers  see  this,  or  will  they  let 
this  machine,  built,  demonstrated  and  run 
largely  for  their  benefit,  wear  out  for  lack  of 
financial  oil? 

It  has  the  merit  of  being  able  to  stand  alone. 
It  will  do  some  work  for  you  without  your  in¬ 
vesting  a  single  cent.  Yet — 

If  you  do  invest,  the  work  it  will  do  for  you, 
and  for  the  industry  you  are  living  and  work¬ 
ing  in,  will  be  just  that  more  effective. 


The  money  you  give  will  all  go  into  advertis¬ 
ing — into  the  promotion  of  your  product. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


SERVICE  to  Clayworkers  means  more 
than  giving  them  advice.  Service  means 
doing  something  for  them,  not  telling 
them  what  to  do. 

On  pages  45,  46  and  47  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  some  of  the  things  that  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  is  DOING  for  the  industry. 

Perhaps  chief  among  these  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Architectural  Department,  through 
which  subscribers  to  this  journal  will  receive 
full  size,  quarter-scale  working  drawings  of 
moderate  priced  burned  clay  houses. 

Extra  copies  of  these  plans  will  be  furnished 
at  cost  to  clayworkers  who  need  just  such 
plans,  figured  and  guaranteed,  to  refute  the 
statement  that  they  themselves  have  made,  re¬ 
garding  the  “high  cost  of  brickwork.” 

These  plans  and  the  figures  that  accompany 
them  will  show  brickmakers  HOW  TO  BUILD 
WITH  BRICK.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  is  about  to  build,  they  will  help  to  win  him 
away  from  wood  and  concrete. 


The  Clay  Testing  Station  is  at  work. 
Through  the  generous  offers  made  by  brick- 
makers  themselves,  prospective  plant  owners 
will  not  have  to  wait  for  the  actual  building  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Station.  This  also 
is  told  in  detail  in  the  “Service  to  Clayworkers” 
section — pages  45  to  47. 


Several  clayworkers,  who  were  wise  enough 
to  come  in  before  the  rush,  have  had  their 
freight  bills  checked,  and  have  filed  claims  for 
rebates  that  are  legally  due  them,  but  which 
would  never  have  been  brought  to  light  unless 
the  bills  had  been  gone  over  by  an  expert. 

Are  you  among  them?  Surely  it  is  better  that 
this  money  comes  to  your  bank  account,  rather 
than  be  used  to  pay  dividends  on  railroad  stock 
that  you  do  not  own.  See  the  “Service  to  Clay¬ 
workers”  section,  pages  45  to  47. 
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The  Man  Behind  the  S.  A.  F.  E. 

Giving  a  Little  Personal  Information 
About  a  Man  Upon  Whose  Shoulders 
Rests  a  Nation-wide  Responsibility 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard* 

Secretary  Society,  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  wdl  be 
found  a  comprehensive  article,  giving 
many  details  as  to  the  formation  and 
future  plans  of  the  Society  Advocating 
Fi  re  Elimination,  Cleveland’s  new  fighting  or¬ 
ganization  in  behalf  of  “Safety  First”  in  build¬ 
ing  construction. 

As  one  looks  upon  the  portrait  appearing  on 
the  cover  and  then  reads  of  the  remarkable 
publicity  campaign  conducted  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Face  Brick  Association  with  its  surprising 
results  in  the  promotion  of  brick  in  Cleveland, 
and  when  one  views  the  enthusiasm — the 
splendid  plans  and  program  of  the  S.  A.  F.  E., 
it  naturally  arouses  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  to  know  more  about  the  man  to  whom 
a  large  part  of  the  credit  is  due  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Face  Brick  Association’s  campaign  and 
on  whom  will  largely  depend  the  success  of  the 
new  organization. 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  a  native  of  central  New 
York,  is  a  thorough  newspaper  man.  His  first 
appearance  in  newspaper  work  was  with  the 
Utica  (N.  Y. )  “Press,”  and  while  in  that  city 
he  received  his  advance  education.  He  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  this  paper  to  become 
city  editor  of  the  “Daily  Star”  of  Oneonta,  N. 
Y.,  which  post  he  held  for  five  years  and  later 
was  associated  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
“Press”  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  during  the  early 
years  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Stoddard’s  capacity  for  work,  however, 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  content  with  writ¬ 
ing  editorials  and  getting  “scoops,”  so  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  newspaper  work,  he  under¬ 
took  the  resident  management  of  the  theatre 
at  Oneonta,  and  later  the  opera  house  at  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  which  brought  him  into  that  state 
about  six  years  ago. 

It  is  here  that  begins  that  part  of  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard’s  career  which  concerns  us  most. 

After  one  season  in  Sandusky,  he  came  to 
the  Cleveland  “Leader,”  where  he  was  active 


in  establishing  a  Real  Estate  and  Building  De¬ 
partment,  which  that  paper  did  not  formerly 
have.  He  also  developed  the  Photo  Play  De¬ 
partment,  and,  as  one  of  the  first  writers  of 
scenerios,  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation. 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard  used  his  “news  nose” 
when  he  sought  material  for  the  Real  Estate 
Column  of  the  “Leader”  and  found  that  Cleve¬ 
land  material  men  were  in  earnest  in  their  pub¬ 
licity  work  in  connection  with  burned  clay. 

Far  sighted,  public  spirited,  willing  to  “back 
up”  their  desire  for  a  better,  brighter,  more 
permanent  “Sixth  City,”  with  real  money,  they 
represented  a  live  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
one  of  the  country’s  most  beautiful  municipali¬ 
ties. 

They  contracted  for  a  whole  page  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  something  that  had  been  but  sel¬ 
dom  known  in  the  building  material  world,  per¬ 
haps  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  publicity 
of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Clay  Show  held  in  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Middle  West  in  1912  and  1913. 

As  Ralph  P.  Stoddard  grew  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mettle  of  the  Cleveland  men, 
they  grew  more  familiar  with  him,  with  his  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  his  force  and  his  fire. 

They  absorbed  him  as  a  part  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Face  Brick  Association’s  campaign.  They 
held  him  close  to  their  hearts  as  the  idea  of  a 
greater  organization,  with  National  influence, 
grew  upon  them. 

And  when  the  National  organization  was 
formed,  they  enticed  him  away  from  the  world 
of  newspaperdom,  and  made  him  secretary  of 
the  S.  A.  F.  E. — the  most  logical  association 
ever  started  among  men  who  believe  in  better 
housing. 

A  Golden  Future  awaits  any  association  that 
has  these  attributes — the  faith  in  the  work,  the 
quick  hand  of  support  and  the  far-sightedness 
to  choose  wisely  the  man  or  men  who  are  to 
carry  out  its  plans  and  reap  the  harvest  of  its 
enthusiasm. 


*  Portrait  on  Cover 


Henry  H.  Camp,  Pres. 

By  Pointing 


W.  A.  Fay,  V.  P. 

Form  a  New 

To  Further  Use 
to  the  Country’s 


THE  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination  came  into 
being  at  Cleveland  during  the  past  month  and  at 
the  age  of  three  weeks  is  lustily  making  a  bid  for 
recognition  as  a  national  organization.  Already  the  in¬ 
geniously  christened  infant,  the  initials  of  which  it  will  be 
seen  significantly  spell  S-A-F-E,  has  been  heralded  by  the 
wise  men  in  the  field  of  fire  prevention  as  the  long-felt- 
want — the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  actual  fire  elimina¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  things  said  about  the  S.  A.  F.  E.  by  its 
friends  is  that  it  occupies  the  position  of  the  physical  di¬ 
rector  in  the  field  of  safe  building  construction.  The  body 
properly  exercised  and  cared  for  knows  no  ills,  it  is  held. 
While  other  organizations  of  similar  purpose  have  served 
as  coroners,  coming  in  after  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and 

doing  the  best  they  could  with 
the  remains,  or  at  best,  playing 
the  part  of  physician  and  trying 
to  save  from  destruction  a 
“sick”  structure,  the  S.  A.  F.  E. 
proposes  to  take  the  subject  in 
its  development  stage.  It  stands 
for  safe  building  construction 
and  stoutly  maintas  that  the 
only  way  to  materially  lessen 
the  fire  waste  is  to  build  aright 
in  the  first  place. 


Where  the  S.  A.  F.  E.  differentiates  from  its  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  field  of  fire  protection  is  in  its  method  of  at¬ 
tack,  according  to  the  men  who  have  entered  earnestly 
into  this  work  and  already  have  guaranteed  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  society  for  two  years.  The  Society  Advo¬ 
cating  Fire  Elimination  is  going  after  the  citizen  consumer 
with  the  same  arguments,  translated  into  practical,  verbal 
punches,  that  the  technical  organizations  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  for  years.  Instead  of  publishing  exhaustive  re¬ 
ports  and  surveys,  it  will  break  into  the  columns  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  and  leading  periodicals  and 
put  before  the  eyes  of  the  prospective  builders  the  unan¬ 
swerable  facts  concerning  the  safety,  economy  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  house  that  will  not  burn. 

The  S.  A.  F.  E.  also  is  unique  in  having  united  in  this 
widespread  campaign  of  promotion  of  safe  construction 
the  varied  interests  represented  in  the  unburnable  struc¬ 
ture.  Already  there  are  pledged  to  its  support  manufac¬ 
turers  of  common  and  face  brick,  construction  tile  makers, 
and  tile  roofing  people,  builders’  supply  houses,  insurance 
men,  selling  agents  and  manufacturers  of  various  safety 
devices,  metal  lath  and  metal  sash  men,  and,  in  fact,  the 
representatives  of  every  element  of  the  modern  fireproof 
building  and  those  interested  for  business  or  civic  reasons 
in  fire  elimination.  Its  scope  is  broad  and  it  acclaims  its 
freedom  from  commercialism.  The  society  has  nothing 
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Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  Secy. 


W.  T.  Rossiter,  Treas. 


Organization 
of  Burned  Clay 
Enormous  Annual  Fire  Losses 


to  sell  and  all  that  it  represents  it  sums  up  in  the  single 
phrase— S-A-F-E  building  construction. 

The  society’s  activities  in  testing  the  fireproofness  of 
materials  and  its  investigations  necessary  to  maintain  its 
standing  for  quality  in  its  membership,  are  auxiliary  to  its 
main  issue  of  promoting,  with  the  general  public,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  building  right. 

The  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination  may  properly 
be  said  to  have  begun  its  activities  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  18,  when  it  held  its  first  open  meeting  and  dinner  at 
the  Colonial  hotel  in  Cleveland.  One  hundred  men  were 
present,  representing  practically  every  concern  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  manufacturing  or  dealing  in  fireproof 
products,  with  city  officials,  state  fire  marshals,  insurance 
men  and  a  few  from  out  of  the  city  sent  by  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  brick  manufacturing  companies.  The  speak¬ 
ers  on  this  occasion  were  Alfred  A.  Benesch,  director  of 
public  safety  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Commissioner  Virgil 
D.  Allen,  of  the  department  of  buildings,  H.  B.  McMaster, 
of  Youngstown,  director  of  the  Association  of  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  Harold  C.  Schofield,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  and  the  resi¬ 
dent  member  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
Robert  C.  Mitchell,  general  manager  of  the  Farr  Brick 
Company,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  society  and  an 
enthusiastic  supporter,  Floyd  E.  Waite,  council  for  the 


Society,  and  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  the  executive  secretary. 
William  A.  Fay,  vice-president  of  the  organization,  and 
president  of  the  Cuyahoga  Builders  Supply  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  presided  at  the  meeting. 

The  speakers  developed  considerable  sentiment,  right 
on  the  spot,  for  an  increase  in  the  fire  limits  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland  and  as  a  result,  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
have  taken  it  up  and  more  rigid  fire  restrictions  and  an 
ordinance  requiring  fireproof  roofs  upon  every  building 
erected  in  the  city  hereafter  are  almost  certain.  Both  Direc¬ 
tor  Benesch  and  Commissioner  Allen  approved  the  work  of 
the  new  organization  and  other  speakers  lauded  its  aims  and 
predicted  its  success.  It  was  called  an  auspicious  beginning 
by  all  present  and  even  in  its  youth  it  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  many  of  the  long  established  associations  of 
similar  purpose. 

Publicity  being  a  most  import¬ 
ant  feature  of  the  work  cut  out 
for  the  Society  Advocating 
Fire  Elimination,  the  founders 
selected  as  an  executive  secre¬ 
tary  an  experienced  newspaper 
man.  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  for 
twelve  years  engaged  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  work  and  for 
the  past  six  years  editor  of  the 
real  estate  and  building  depart- 
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Cleveland  Has  Miles  of  Firetraps  Like  This  Inside  Its  Fire  Limits,  Many  of  Which  Are  Now  Being  Torn  Down  by  Order  of 


the  State  Fire  Marshal  in  the  Interest  of  Fire  Prevention. 


ment  of  the  Cleveland  “Leader”  has  been  engaged  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Stoddard  gives  his 
entire  time  to  the  work,  an  office  being  maintained  at  340 
Leader-News  building,  in  Cleveland.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Stoddard  to  fill  the  important  position  in  this  new  national 
undertaking  was  a  logical  one,  since  the  organization  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association 
which  two  years  ago  conducted  a  notable  campaign  of 
publicity.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  its  effectual  advertising  at 
that  time  and  in  line  with  his 
duties  on  the  “Leader”  kept  up 
an  investigation  of  building  con¬ 
ditions  and  construction  methods. 

Builders  and  builders’  supply  men 
of  Cleveland  considered  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard  the  best  informed  man  in 
the  city  upon  building  statistics, 
national  and  local.  At  one  of  the 
preliminary  meetings  held  to  con¬ 
sider  the  forming  of  such  an  as¬ 
sociation  as  has  developed,  Mr. 

Stoddard  was  invited  to  attend 
and  address  the  gathering.  He 
brought  local  statistics  from  the 
building  department  that  con¬ 
vinced  the  business  men  present 
that  Cleveland  offered  a  remark¬ 
able  field  for  the  development  of 
the  use  of  brick  and  other  fire¬ 
proof  materials. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Mr. 

Stoddard  that  one-third  of  all 
the  money  spent  in  Cleveland  each 
year  goes  into  the  erection  of 
dwellings.  The  total  amount  last 
year  for  this  class  of  buildings  was  nearly  $8,000,000  and  less 
than  $750,000  of  it  was  expended  in  houses  with  fireproof  ex¬ 
terior  walls.  Even  the  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  brick  and  tile  were  astonished  to  learn  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  money  spent  for  homes  in  Cleve¬ 
land  goes  to  the  lumbermen — or  that  part  of  it  covering 
materials. 


The  Cleveland  material  men  thought  only  of  a  trade 
association  in  the  early  stages  of  the  organization  but  the 
possibilities  of  the  field  having  been  suggested,  the  broader 
plan  developed.  In  these  preliminary  meetings  and  the 
final  whipping  into  shape  of  the  S.  A.  F.  E.,  Robert  C. 
Mitchell,  general  manager  of  the  Farr  Brick  Companj', 
was  most  active.  Mr.  Mitchell,  w7ho  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  builders  supply  field  in  Cleveland  for 

many  years  and  formerly  was 
sales  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Builders  Supply  Company,  is  the 
daddy  of  the  S.  A.  F.  E.  With 
splendid  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  Farr  Brick  Company, 
represented  by  him  in  the  con¬ 
ferences,  he  secured  the  pledges 
that  assured  the  existence  of  the 
society  for  its  first  two  years.  A 
mutual  agreement  between  the  six 
incorporators  was  drawn  up  and 
signed,  and  a  contract  for  two 
years  with  Mr.  Stoddard  entered 
into,  and  op  June  1  the  secretary 
took  possession  of  his  new  of¬ 
fice  and  proceeded  with  the  work 
of  organization. 

Since  that  time  many  addition¬ 
al  members  have  been  enrolled. 
From  the  original  six  the  society, 
on  the  night  of  its  first  dinner, 
grew  to  twenty-five  members.  The 
S.  A.  F.  E.  organized  with  the 
following^  directors  :  E.  W.  Farr, 
president  The  Farr  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  W.  T.  Rossiter,  general 
manager  Cleveland  Builders’ 
Supply  Company,  W.  A.  Fay,  president  The  Cuyahoga  Build¬ 
ers’  Supply  Co.,  R.  J.  Dawson,  secretary-treasurer  of  The 
Cuyahoga  Brick  &  Shale  Co.,  Henry  H.  Camp,  president 
of  The  Camp  Conduit  Co.,  and  Harry  S.  Burgess,  general 
manager  Cleveland  Brick  Sales  Co.  Mr.  Camp  was  elect¬ 
ed  president,  Mr.  Fay  vice-president,  Mr.  Rossiter  treas¬ 
urer  and  Mr.  Stoddard  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors. 


Robert  C.  Mitchell. 
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A  Suit  of  Clothes  for  $5 


8ur*l  Mr  Homabutldar.  you  can  get  a  auit  for  6*e 
dollar*,  but  you  wouldn't  hava  it  at  any  price.  You  prefer 
to  pay  $30  to  $40  for  a  suit  and  get  something  with  style  In 
Ita  appearance  and  material  that  will  wear 

But,  Mr  Homebuilder,  do  you  apply  the  aarae  principle 
when  building  your  house? 

The  difference  in  price  between  the  cheapest,  most  com 
monplaoe  and  temporary  and  the  solid,  distinctive  and  in 
destructible  In  building  materials  u  not  ao  great  aa  between 
the  ahoddy  and  the  all  wool  in  clothing 

Do  not  let  the  amount  involved  blind  you  to  the  pnn 
ciple.  The  greater  the  amount  involved  the  greater  the 
economy  of  buying  the  best  material 

The  slight  difference  between  wood  and  brick  spent 
in  the  House  of  Brick  is  the  gilt  edge  of  your  investment 
It  will  pay  you  the  best  returns  by  saving  you  the  cost  of 
repairs,  repainting,  high  Insurance,  and  excessive  fuel  biUs 
In  winter 

Let  us  send  you  Free  Booklets  telling  you  aU  about  it. 


The  Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association 


TUX 

BTOWE-FULLER  COMPANY 
13th  Floor  Rookof  oiler  Bldg 
THS  CUYAHOOA  BUILDERS 
SUPPLY  CO, 

6th  rioor  Bchoflaid  Bldg 
THE  HYDHAULIO 
PRESS  BRICK  00  . 

»tb  Floor  Schofield  Bldg 


THE  QUEI88ER-BLIM 
COMPANY. 

Ii«h  Floor  Sehofleld  Bldg 
THE  CLEVELAND  BUILDERS 
SUPPLY  CO . 

0th  floor  Hippodrome  Bldg 


Fable  of  the  Drummer  Who 


Did  Not  Listen  to  the  Old  Head 

GOneo  thore  wits  a  Drummer  who  had  traveled  on  the  road  for  an  Old 
and  Reliable  Firm  for  years.  The  Old  Bead,  who  had  built  up  the 
Uu6incKA  from  a  Shoestring,  called  The  Drummer  "Son”  and  talked  to 
him  like  a  Father. 

GBark  in  the  early  nineties  the  Drummer  deeided  bo  would  build  a 
Home.  One  day  lie  spread  a  roll  of  blue  prints  and  a  volume  of  speci¬ 
fications  out  on  Tbc  Old  Head's  desk 
G"How  do  you  like  itt"  be  asked. 

GThe  Old  Head  put  on  his  reading  "specks"  and  looked  'em  over. 

G"  VYliat’s  this— Brick?  Coin*  In  a  leetle  strong,  ain’t  you,  8onf" 
G‘t'Wcll,"  said  the  Drummer.  “I've  been  getting  the  dope  on  this  prop¬ 
osition  from  the  hoys  along  the  line  and  they  tell  me  it  pays  to  put  in 
a  few  extra  hundred  nnd  get  something  that  will  stand  up  foraccntiu-y. 
Then  there  is  the  fire  risk - " 

G  'N’oiisense,"  said  The  Old  Head.  “A  wooden  house  is  good  enough 
for  me,  Do  you  think  you  need  somethin'  better 'n  I  do?  You  young 
fellows  are  so  all-fired  extravagant  and  think  you  have  to  get  every 
new  fuuglcd  thing  that  comes  along." 

GThe  Drummer  stood  pat  on  Briek  at  the  risk  of  losing  bis  job.  He 
paid  an  even  thousand  for  the  lot  and  put  $4’fi00  in  the  house.  When 
it  was  cuninleted  the  Old  Head  bad  to  admit  it  looked  pretty  good;  still, 
he  shook  his  head  and  said  sniucthlug  about  wasting  money. 

GLost  fall  The  Drummer  sold  his  house  and  lot  for  $7,000.  Land  bad 
gone  up  out  where  he  built  and  he  pulled  down  a  profit  of  $1,200  on  the 
deal. 

G“Xot  so  had,  cb,"  be  said  to  The  Old  Head  when  be  told  him  about  the 
deni. 

G‘‘s*t  down,"  said  The  Old  Head,  and  be  pulled  a  chair  up  close  to  bis 
desk.  "I  built  my  frame  house  the  year  before  you  built  yours.  It 
cost  me  &9.000  without  the  lot.  If  you  oan  get  rue  my  $9,000  out  of  it 
I'll  givu  you  6200.  nnd  I'll  be  dinged  if  I  don't  put  up  a  Brick  house  for 
myself.  Ami  by  tha  way.  we  nro  figurin’  on  a  little  reorganization  the 
first  of  the  year — how  would  you  like  to  come  into  the  firm,  Son?" 
MORAL 

GKwn  the  Old  Ones  will  learn  if  you  SHOW  them 


Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association 


Organised  Solely  for  tbe  Promotion  of  the  Increased  Use  of  Pace  Brick. 
THE  STOWE  PULLER  COMPANY.  THE  QUEISSER-BLI88  COMPANY. 

_12th  12th  Floor  Schofield  Bldg. 

THE  CLEVELAND  BUILDERS' 


6lh  Floor  Schofield  Bldg. 
THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
BRICK  CO 

0th  Floor  Schofield  Bldg. 


SUPPLY  CO 
0th  Floor  Hippodrome  Bldg 
R.  L  BECK. 

311-312  The  Arcade. 


DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  AN  OLD  FRAME  HOUSE  S 
THAT  INVITED  YOU  TO  LIVE  IN  IT? 

All  the  Orand  and  tha  Beautiful  and  the  Quaint  old  houses  \ 
people  rave  over  are  of  Bnck.  Did  you  ever  think  ahout  that?  ' 

A  Wooden  House  shows  its  age.  No  matter  ho'w  oftea  It  is  j 
painted  or  repaired,  like  the  4r®ss  or  the  suit  of  clothes,  it  will  i 
fall  behind  Id  the  procession.  It  may  have  been  tbe  laat  word  in  i 
architecture  when  built,  but  there  U  something  about  it  givee  it  | 
Sway.  You  know  at  once  it  was  not  completed  this  year  or  last  ■ 

Not  so  with  tbc  Home  of  Brick.  No  on#  ever  thinks  about  its  ■ 
age.  It  never  looks  shabby  or  run  down,  no  matter  how  old  it  is.  | 
Age  only  softens  its  tones  and  causes  its  colors  to  blend  with  the  J 
grass  and  tbe  trees  and  the  vines.  Frost,  nor  the  sun  nor  storms  j 
can  deface  it.  There  is  nothing  to  decay,  and  insects  cannot  build  ■ 
their  homes  in  its  walls  and  eat  away  its  core. 

All  this  bears  upon  the  pock  etbook  as  much  as  upon  the  J 
aesthetic  taste.  Try  to  keep  up  appearances  of  the  old  frame  | 
house,  or  offer  to  rent  or  sell  It.  and  you  will  learn  the  trbth  to  1 
your  sorrow 

The  Home  you  are  to  bhild  this  season  or  negt  will  bo  u  G 
old  house  some  day  Will  you  build  one  that  starts  to  deteriorate  5 
the  minute  the  last  nail  is  drive  n,  or  one  that  never  grows  old?  5 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  so  little— it's  simply  a  matter  ■ 
of  good  judgment  and  six  or  seven  per  cent  in  original  cost.  2 

BE  ECONOMICAL-BUILD  OF  BRICK  ! 

The  Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association 
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THE  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO  . 

0tb  Floov  Schofield  Blug. 
THE  QUEISSER  BUSS 
COMPANY. 

12tb  Ploor  Schofield  Bldg 
THE  CLEVELAND  BUILDERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

0th  Floor  Hippodrome  Bldg. 


THE 

8TOWE  FULLER  COMPANY, 
12th  Floor  Rockefeller  Bldg. 
THE  CUYAHOOA  BUILDERS.- 
BUPPLY  00., 

Olh  Floor  Schofield  Bldg. 


Part  of  a  Series  of  Newspaper  Display  Ads  Which  Increased  the  Use  of  Face 


Brick  in  Cleveland  Nearly  Fifty  Per  Cent. 


Cleveland  concerns  that  have  affiliated  with  the  society 
since  its  incorporation  are :  The  Barkwill  Brick  Company, 
selling  agents  for  five  brick  and  tile  manufacturing  plants 
in  Cleveland,  The  Lake  Erie  Builders’  Supply  Company, 
The  Cleveland  Macadam  Company,  Queisser-Bliss  Com¬ 
pany,  The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  Robert 
L.  Beck.  Among  the  earliest  to  join  as  non-resident  mem¬ 
bers  were:  The  Everhard  Company,  of  Massillion,  Ohio; 
the  Carbon  Brick  Company  and  the  Fallston  Fire  Clay 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Wadsworth  Brick  Company, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

That  the  purposes  of  the  society  are  practical,  is  proven 
by  the  results  of  the  promotion  work  done  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Face  Brick  Association,  the  members  say.  The  series 
of  advertisements,  written  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  pubi 
lished  every  Sunday  for  a  year  in  one  of  the  Cleveland 
newspapers,  increased  the  use  of  face  brick  nearly  fifty 


per  cent,  it  is  claimed.  While  the  percentage  of  unburn- 
able  materials  used  in  home  building  in  Cleveland  is  still 
infinitesimal,  the  weekly  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  gradually  begin  to  take  hold  of  the  prospective 
builders  and  there  have  been  built  since  that  time  many 
of  the  most  attractive  brick  residences  that  stand  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  While  it  would  be  difficult,  say  the  face  brick  deal¬ 
ers.  to  point  out  a  great  number  of  jobs  that  could  be 
traced  directly  and  wholly  to  the  advertising,  yet  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  seen  in  the  development  of  some  of  the  newer 
residence  sections.  Persons  only  half  convinced  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  supply  houses  by  the  advertising  and  the 
beauty  of  the  face  brick  displays  did  the  rest.  It  set 
many  people  to  investigating  relative  costs  with  beneficial 
results  and  the  brick  men  who  supported  the  campaign 
are  satisfied  with  the  results. 

The  copy  for  the  series  of  fiftj'-two  advertisements  has 


A  Typical  Cleveland  Residence,  Fire  Resistant,  Weather  and  Age-Proof,  Built  of  Brick.  A  Result  of  the  Extensive  Publicity 

Campaign  of  the  Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association. 
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been  widely  copied  and  favorably  commented  upon  by 
trade  journals  and  brick  men  everywhere.  The  punch  put 
into  the  brick  argument  by  Mr.  Stoddard  gained  him  an 
extensive  reputation  in  that  field  of  publicity  and  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  material  men  when  the  position  of  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  S.  A.  F.  E.  was  considered. 

In  an  accompanying  layout,  several  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
ads  are  reproduced  and  there  also  is  shown  some  of  the 
handsome  brick  residences  in  Cleveland  that  have  been 
built  since  the  face  brick  men  began  their  campaign.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  residences  stand  in  Shaker  Heights,  one  of 
the  city’s  most  exclusive  residence  sections,  where  their 
influence  has  resulted  in  practical  exclusion  of  the  frame 
house.  The  only  wooden  houses  standing  in  that  vast 
section  are  those  built  before  this  period  of  brick  con¬ 
struction.  None  of  these  houses  are  in  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  consequently  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  records 
of  the  city  building  department  where  there  is  such  a 
dearth  of  permits  for  permanent  homes. 

Cleveland’s  suburbs,  it  is  claimed,  are  doing  better  than 
the  city  itself  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the  permits  issued 
outside  the  city  are  for  brick  houses.  The  officers  of  the 
S.  A.  F.  E.  hold  that 
they  could  not  have  se¬ 
lected  a  better  field  to 
take  the  initiative  than 
Cleveland,  for  it  is  vir¬ 
gin  soil  for  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  endeavor. 

That  Cleveland,  with 
an  annual  fire  loss  of 
more  than  $1,125,000  a 
year,  as  an  average,  is 
still  the  second  city  in 
the  country,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  size,  in  the 
freedom  from  fire  loss, 
is  due  to  its  exception¬ 
ally  efficient  fire  de¬ 
partment  and,  in  a 
measure,  it  must  be 
conceded,  to  its  good 
fortune.  The  material 
is  there  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago, 

Baltimore,  Chelsea  or 
San  Francisco  con¬ 
flagration.  A  recent  fire  in  the  river  valley,  when  nearly  ». 
a  million  dollar’s  worth  of  lumber  was  burned,  endangered 
hundreds  of  homes  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  some  of 
them  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  fire.  One  of  the 
upper  currents  of  air  was  moving  swiftly  eastward  and 
it  carried  large  blazing  embers  from  the  burning  lumber 
piles  and  structures  that  were  destroyed  and  showered 
them  upon  the  inflammable  roofs  of  other  buildings.  One 
frame  building  was  burned  from  this  cause  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  lumber  fire. 

In  the  section  that  received  the  greater  part  of  this 
shower  of  burning  embers,  there  are  row  after  row  of  such 
structures  as  appear  in  an  accompanying  picture.  Old 
frame  buildings  stand,  that  were  built  either  before  there 
were  fire  limits  or  under  the  present  antiquated  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  city  that  permit  wooden  sheds  and  the 
remodeling  of  frame  houses  into  apartments  and  commer¬ 
cial  structures.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  conditions 
that  led  the  organizers  of  the  Society  Advocating  Fire 
Elimination  to  abandon  the  purely  commercial  idea  and 
undertake  a  broader  work  which,  while  serving  the  pur¬ 


pose  locally,  will  accomplish  the  same  thing  for  other 
communities. 

When  seen  recently  in  Cleveland  by  a  representative  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  Mr.  Stoddard  said: 

“Wre  are  trying  out  our  principle  in  Cleveland  first.  If 
it  succeeds  it  may  be  extended  to  every  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  society  confidently  expects  that  in  its  second 
year  it  will  have  funds  to  conduct  a  general  promotion 
campaign,  using  such  mediums  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  magazines  and  newspaper  in  teaching  the  general 
public  the  lesson  of  safe  building  construction. 

“We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  fire  prevention 
and  protective  movements.  They  are  important  and 
necessary  because  we  have  ‘built  to  burn’  for  so  many 
years.  It  is  not  practical  to  tear  down  all  the  firetraps  at 
once.  W e  do  not  propose  anything  that  puts  hardship  upon 
any  property  owner  or  upon  any  community.  We  must 
realize  that  we  are  maintaining  a  great  hazard  and  be 
careful,  and  this  society  pledges  its  aid  to  every  preventa¬ 
tive  and  protective  measure.  We  will  use  our  services 
and  in  every  way  possible  aid  the  movements  dealing  with 
existing  conditions,  but  we  claim  that  the  only  way  to 

eliminate  the  fire  waste 
is  to  build  right  in  the 
first  place. 

“We  expect  some¬ 
body  will  say  our  mo¬ 
tive  is  selfish.  When 
the  farmer  has  a 
chance  to  vote  upon 
the  proposition  of  good 
roads  to  run  by  his 
property,  for  which  the 
cities  pay  the  greater 
part,  he  votes  it  down 
because  he  thinks  the 
‘darned  automobile 
owners’  want  the  road 
for  their  benefit.  He 
will  draw  his  produce 
to  market  in  half-loads 
through  hub-deep  mud 
rather  than  see  the  au¬ 
tomobile  roll  by  on  a 
good  road,  no  matter 
who  pays  the  bill. 
“Some  will  view  our 
-  proposition  in  that  light,  we  presume.  Because  the  men  who 
make  and  sell  the  permanent  materials  support  the  move¬ 
ment,  however,  does  not  make  it  strictly  a  commercial  prop¬ 
osition.  Our  aims  actually  are  broader  and  higher  than  that. 
No  wise  man  calls  the  good  road  movement  a  commercial 
proposition,  yet  the  funds  for  investigation  and  promotion  of 
good  roads  has  been  supplied  by  makers  of  paving  brick  and 
automobile  manufacturers.  Railroads  everywhere  sup¬ 
port  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  because  it  makes  better  men.  One 
might  call  their  purpose  selfish,  but  while  they  are  doing  a 
little  for  themselves — in  dollars  and  cents — they  are  doing 
much  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

“We  realize  that  we  cannot  go  to  John  D.  Rockefeller 
or  any  other  Cleveland  millionaire  and  get  the  whole  sup¬ 
port  for  this  movement.  It  must  come  from  the  men 
first  to  be  benefited  and  we  know  it  is  going  to  pay  those 
who  join  in  the  work  in  increased  business.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  as  worthy  a  movement  as  ever  was  started — the 
education  of  the  home  owner  in  the  use  of  permanent  ma¬ 
terials. 

“Specifically,  the  S.  A.  F.  E.  proposes  to  get  into  the 


Another  of  Cleveland’s  Beautiful  Examples  of  Brick  Residence  Archi¬ 
tecture. 
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local  newspapers,  just  as  often  as  possible,  suggestions  for 
building  a  home  of  unburnable  materials.  We  will  make 
an  example  of  every  fire  and  by  the  use  of  photographs, 
newspaper  stories  and  literature  of  our  own  issue,  drive 
home  the  lesson  of  safe  construction  with  the  prospective 
builder.  We  will  make  our  publicity  educational  by  giv¬ 
ing  actual  bids  prepared  by  well  known  contractors  show¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  a  house  with  walls  of  brick  or 
tile  and  stucco  and  one  of  frame.  We  will  be  able  to  give 
information  about  the  cost  of  fireproof  floors,  metal  lath 
and  sash  and  other  materials  that  make  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior  of  the  house  unburnable.  We  will 
make  our  office  an  information  bureau  for  those  seeking 
reliable  data  upon  construction  cost.  We  will  kill  the 
excessive  cost  bugbear.  We  already  have  had  many  in¬ 
quiries  and  several  prospective  builders  are  now  being 
served  with  just  such  information. 

“The  society  is  a  member  of  the  National  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion  Association  and  receives  all  its  literature  which  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  defects  in 
installing  electrical  wires,  heating  flues,  chimneys,  etc., 
that  are  the  cause  of 
many  fires.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in 
the  association’s  pub¬ 
lications  we  will  use 
in  our  own  publicity. 

“It  will  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  society  to 
watch  local  and  state 
and  national  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  the  fire 
hazard  to  see  that 
full  publicity  is  given 
to  all  such  measures 
and  where  necessary 
gather  information  to 
aid  a  worthy  bill  or 
discourage  an  un¬ 
worthy  one. 

“We  particularly 
believe  that  there  is 
much  work  to  be 
done  here  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Information  is 
now  being  gathered 
and  compiled  from 
the  75  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to 
show  that  Cleveland  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  im¬ 
portant  centers  in  protecting  itself  against  a  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Only  about  15  percent  of  this  city’s  area  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  ‘inner  fire  limits.’  There  is  much  work  for 
a  society  of  this  kind  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
city  failures  in  matters  of  fire  protection  and  pointing 
out  the  danger  spots.  A  victory  here  makes  it  easier  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing  in  another  city  where  similar 
hazards  exist. 

“If  chewing  gum,  which  sells  for  a  nickel  a  bunch,  re¬ 
sponds  to  promotion  to  the  extent  of  justifying  $10,000 
advertisements  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  what  do  you 
think  may  be  accomplished  in  a  cause  so  commendable 
as  that  of  making  the  homes  of  the  people  safe?  We  do 
not  know  of  an  argument  that  can  be  brought  against  the 
work  we  are  doing.  We  have  not  heard  of  an  objection 
to  it.  It  cannot  be  opposed  except  for  the  most  selfish 
motive.  There  is  no  other  side  to  the  question.  Tt  is  only 
necessary  to  put  before  the  building  public  the  facts  that 
the  dealer  uses  in  his  selling  arguments  every  day  to 
revolutionize  building  methods.  When  you  tell  a  man 

brick  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  frame  and  that  it  is 


safe  always  he  considers  simply  that  you  are  trying  to 
sell  brick.  If  the  same  man  reads  a  news  story  in  his 
Sunday  newspaper  setting  forth  the  same  argument,  not 
hampered  by  any  commercial  interest,  he  is  convinced. 
We  find  the  newspapers  are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  facts 
regarding  building  costs  and  print  pictures  of  model 
homes.  The  architects  are  equally  glad  to  furnish  us  with 
the  drawings  for  reproduction. 

“We  invite  the  co-operation  of  brick  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  per¬ 
sons  interested,  for  any  reason,  in  a  reduction  of  the  fire 
waste  and  a  revolution  in  building  construction  methods 
in  this  country.  Cleveland  has  responded  splendidly  to 
the  cause  and  naturally  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
correcting  bad  conditions  there  and  educating  the  pros¬ 
pective  builder.  But  as  fast  as  the  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  other  cities  come  into  our  organization  we  will  take 
up  the  same  work  in  their  localities  and  reach  their  peo¬ 
ple  through  local  newspapers. 

“We  have  in  mind  a  scale  of  membership  fees  that  will 
be  equitable  even  for  the  brick  man  in  California  or  Maine. 

They  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  we  are 
doing  and  we  want 
their  full  moral  co¬ 
operation  and  a  nomi¬ 
nal  financial  hold 
upon  them.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  three 
grades  of  member¬ 
ship.  Cleveland  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers 
in  fireproof  materials 
enter  as  active  mem¬ 
bers  at  $100  a  year. 
Associate  members  at 
$50  a  year  and  non¬ 
resident  members  at 
$25  a  year.  We  will 
maintain  the  $25 
membership  for  all 
non-resident  m  a  n  u- 
facturers  who  sell  in 
the  Cleveland  district, 
but  those  located  at 
more  distant  points 
will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  in  the  work  by  the  payment  of  a  much 
smaller  fee,  yet  to  be  determined. 


Help  the  Railroads. 

The  “Traffic  World”  recently  carried  an  article  with 
this  slogan,  and  gave  some  excellent  reasons — the  prin¬ 
ciple  one  being  that  “every  little  movement”  that  bene¬ 
fited  the  railroad  (with  the  possible  exception  of  a  raise 
in  freight  rates)  benefited  the  shipper,  -who  received 
better  service  through  better  equipment,  etc.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  mutual  good,  however,  lay  in  the  help  that  the 
shipper  can  give  the  railroad  in  filing  his  freight  and 
damage  claims  properly.  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has 
already  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  this,  and  has  of¬ 
fered  to  prepare  these  claims  for  its  readers.  Claims  that 
are  made  improperly  waste  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
“Claim  Department”  and  put  back  the  progress  of  claims 
that  are  properly  made.  Don’t  be  foolish  and  attempt  to 
file  your  own  claims — it  will  hamper  the  road,  delay 
other  claims  and  put  you  “away  back.”  Let  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  do  it  for  you — the  railroads  will  welcome 
the  help. 


In  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland’s  Exclusive  Residential  District,  Frame 
Construction  Has  Become  Practically  Unknown  Through  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Slogan  “When  You  Build,  Use  Brick.” 


Brick  and  Hollow  Tile  House 


will  be  built  at 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


CLAYWORKERS  will 
donate  all  of  the  material 
that  is  necessary  to  build 
a  modern,  fire-resistant 
residence  on  a  large  plot 
in  the  Exposition  Grounds 
and  Burned  Clay  will 
demonstrate  its  super¬ 
iority  to  all  other  kinds 
of  building  materials.  A 
Garage  and  other  out¬ 
buildings  will  add  to  the 
Beauty  of  the  Exhibit. 


EALIZING  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  by  any  association 
of  clayworkers  that  wojdd  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  building  of  a  “clay  prod¬ 
ucts  house”  at  the  San  Francisco 
Fair  in  1915,  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord”  sought  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  individuals,  to  the  end  that  it  can 
now  announce  positively  that  an  ex¬ 
hibit  worthy  of  Claycraft  will  be 
built  and  furnished.  The  earlier  de¬ 
tails  are  given  in  this  article. 


BRICKLAYERS  will 
contribute  all  of  the  labor 
necessary  to  erect  this 
model  residence  without 
making  any  charge  for 
their  labor.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Brick¬ 
layers,  Masons  and  Plas¬ 
terers  have  thus  made 
possible  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  Burned 
Clay  since  the  two 
Chicago  Clay  Shows 


ELEVEN  weeks  have  elapsed  since  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  published  an  article  on  the  plan  and  scope 
of  a  burned  clay  exhibit  at  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition. 

In  that  article  the  various  associations  of  clay  products 
manufacturers  were  urged  to  take  joint  action  in  order 
that  an  exhibit  could  be  made  at  the  World’s  Fair  to 
be  held  in  Frisco  in  1915  which  would  offset  the  influence 
of  the  cement  manufacturer  and  others  who  would  be  ex¬ 
ploiting  “substitutes”  for  the  best  of  all  building  material 
— brick. 

How  little  the  associated  clayworkers  of  the  country 
did  in  the  matter  is  evinced  by  the  telegram  sent  by 
the  director  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 
under  date  of  June  24th.  This  telegram  reads: 

I  % 

“San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  24-14. 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,” 

445  Plymouth  Court. 

“Wire  just  received.  Indoor  clay  exhibit  abandoned 
account  small  response.  Outdoor  space  obtainable  pro¬ 
vided  prompt  action  is  taken. 

“Chas.  E.  Van  Barneveld.” 

At  no  time  during  the  past  two  months  has  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  felt  that  this  chance  to  further  the  use  of 
burned  clay  was  lost.  It  was  hoped  that  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  would  be  displayed  to  make  it  a  great  national 
movement  in  which  every  clayworker  would  participate 
and  consequently  feel  that  he  had  some  personal  inter¬ 
est.  Believing  that  the  allied  strength  of  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  was  best  expressed  in  the  state  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations  which  have  been  formed  for  its  bet¬ 
terment,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  waited  before  taking 
individual  action,  trusting  that  some  amalgamation  of  in¬ 
terest  could  be  effected  through  these  associations. 

The  time,  however,  grew  short  and  since  something 


had  to  be  done  at  once,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  took 
up  the  matter  with  the  following  results: 

First:  A  plan  was  formulated  which  included  the  de¬ 
signing  of  a  house  by  an  architect  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion — a  house  which  would  be  built  of  burned  clay,  to  the 
last  word,  fire  resistant.  Due  precautions  were  taken 
against  making  the  cost  prohibitive  since  the  plan  was  to 
make  this  house  sufficiently  low  in  cost  to  encourage 
duplicates  being  built  all  over  the  country. 

Second:  A  site  was  secured  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
equal  to  three  average  city  lots,  the  plot  to  be  orna¬ 
mented  with  brick  walks  and  drained  with  clay  drain  tile, 
part  of  which  will  be  left  exposed,  while  a  part  of  the 
frontage  would  be  devoted  to  a  section  of  brick  paved 
street. 

Third:  The  co-operation  of  the  executive  board  of 

the  Brick  Layers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  International 
Union  of  America  was  secured  and  by  its  order  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Wm,  Dobson,  has  written  agreeing  to  “donate 
the  services  of  whatever  brick  layers  are  necessary  in 
the  erection  of  a  modern  brick  residence  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exhibition.” 

Fourth:  A  prominent  manufacturer  of  hollow  building 
tile  has  agreed  to  ship  sufficient  tile  with  which  to  build 
the  interior  and  exterior  walls  and  one  of  the  largest  face 
brick  manufacturers  in  the  country  has  agreed  to  ship 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  face  brick  to  veneer  the  four  out¬ 
side  walls  of  the  residence. 

Fifth:  Negotiations  have  been  started  which  will  end 
in  the  donation  of  sufficient  roofing  tile,  floor  and  wall 
tile,  common  brick  for  foundation  and  chimneys,  wall 
coping  and  flue  lining,  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile  and  paving 
brick  to  the  end  that  every  ounce  of  burned  clay  which 
will  go  into  this  building  will  be  delivered  to  the  site 
free  of  charge. 

Sixth:  A  prominent  concern  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  “period”  furniture  and  interior  hangings  and  decora- 
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tions  has  agreed  to  add  the  finishing  touches  to  this 
practical,  modern  home.  Unless  some  of  the  plans  mis¬ 
carry,  the  clayworkers  of  the  country  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  a  single  penny  toward  this  enterprise, 
an  advertising  feature  for  their  wares  which  is  greater 
than  anything  ever  attempted  in  this  country  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  two  clay  shows  in  Chicago. 

It  remains  for  them  to  capitalize  the  effect  which  it 
will  have  upon  the  immense  number  of  visitors  at  the 
exposition. 

Various  schemes  have  been  discussed  in  this  last  con¬ 
nection,  the  most  feasible  being  the  distribution  of  a 
folder  which  will  contain  a  picture  of  the  house  and  a 
description  of  every  detail  in  its  construction;  this  folder 
to  contain  detail  plans  of  the  building,  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  anyone  to  build  another  house  which  would  be 
an  exact  counterpart  of  that  on  the  Fair  Grounds  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  hiring  an  architect,  except  as  he 
would  have  to  be  employed  to  superintend  the  construc¬ 
tion. 

With  this  plan  would  be  given  specifications  and  a  bill 
of  material,  together  with  figures  based  on  the  drawings 
and  specifications  which  have  been  made  by  reputable 
contractors  at  perhaps  twenty  divergent  points  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  architects  who  are  drawing  the  plans  without 
charge,  have  agreed  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  now  confronts  so  many  home  builders — the 
building  of  an  attractive  looking,  fire  resistant  house,  at 
a  cost  so  little  in  excess  of  frame  construction  as  to 
make  the  latter  ridiculous. 

This  plan  concentrates  the  advertising  value  of  the 


house.  The  visitor  sees  it  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
furnished  elaborately,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  lowness  of  the  estimated  cost. 

The  design  will  be  good  enough  to  merit  repetition 
and  as  visitors  to  the  Fair  Grounds  will  hail  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  brickmakers,  wherever  they  may 
be  situated,  will  be  apt  to  receive  a  direct  benefit  from 
the  building  of  houses  of  this  kind,  instead  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  built  in  the  past — namely  flimsy  frame 
fire  traps. 

A  fund  of  no  mean  proportions  is  necessary  to  pay 
the  expense  of  maintenance  on  the  house,  which  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  will  erect  for  the  clay  products  in¬ 
dustry.  By  “maintenance”  is  meant  the  corps  of  assistants 
who  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  visitors  moving  through 
the  rooms  and  to  hand  them  the  “souvenir”  which  is  to 
impress  the  story  of  brick  upon  the  countless  thousands. 

The  more  elaborate  this  souvenir  is,  the  more  apt  it 
is  t,o  be  carried  away  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the 
country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  elaborate  it  is, 
the  more  it  will  cost. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  must  be  produced  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities,  every  little  item  of  its  make-up  must 
be  considered  since  everything  will  add  to  the  cost  and 
fractions  of  cents  will  be  multiplied  by  thousands. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  confidently  looks  to  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  gift  which 
is  about  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  and  leaves  it  again,  in 
hopefulness,  to  the  associations  representing  the  clay- 
workers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
country. 


Salina  Clay  Company  Starts  Operations 


BEFORE  the  next  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
is  off  the  presses,  the  first  shaft  of  the  coal  mine 
owned  by  the  Salina  Coal  &  Clay  Company,  at 
Salina,  Pa.,  will  be  well  on  its  way.  This  will  mark  the 
opening  of  operations  on  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  complete  clayworking  plants  in  the  country. 

Saturday,  June  27,  was  marked  by  the  assembling  of 
the  directors  of  the  new  company,  and  a  number  of  guests, 
under  the  guidance  of  George  B.  Drennan,  president  of 
the  Salina  Coal  &  Clay  Company.  The  intense  interest 
that  the  farmers  and  other  neighbors  of  the  Salina  com¬ 
pany  are  taking  in  the  enterprise  that  will  bring  an  im¬ 
mense  industry  into  this  quiet  valley,  was  shown  by 
the  generous  hospitality  which  met  the  guests  who  as¬ 
sembled  among  the  hills  of  Salina.  A  “country  picnic” 
had  been  planned,  in  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  landowners  of  the  district  served  a  bountiful  luncheon, 
the  tables  groaning  beneath  the  good  things  that  had  been 
prepared  by  the  rosy-cheeked  maids  and  matrons. 

The  site  of  the  new  Salina  plant  is  picturesque,  low  lying 
hills,  all  under  cultivation,  or  thick  with  timber  growth, 
making  it  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered.  The  tentative 
plan  of  the  brickworks,  drawn  by  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company, 
shows  a  plan  whereby  the  fire-clay  and  shale  will  be  car¬ 
ried  by  gravity  to  the  machine  room,  and  from  it,  through 
dryers  and  kilns  to  the  loading  cars.  The  first  product 
of  the  plant  will  be  fire  brick  and  this  will  be  followed 
by  high-grade  paving  block.  The  coal  mine  will  be  opened 
first,  to  supply  fuel  for  the  dynamos  and  a  plan  whereby 
the  coal  will  be  coked — the  gases  being  used  for  burnirtg 
and  drying  the  brick — and  the  coke  shipped  to  the 
surrounding  country  to  be  used  in  other  manufacturing 
plants,  being  one  of  the  “new  ideas”  that  will  make  this 
plant  unique  in  this  country. 


The  lay  of  the  land,  the  natural  resources  and  the 
character  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise  make 
it  look  like  a  “sure  winner”  to  the  bystander. 


E.  A.  Ferrin  and  George  B.  Drennan. 


Chicago’s  Engineers  and  Board  of  Local  Improvements  Who  Were  Guests  of  the  Barr  Clay  Company  on  June  18th. 


Barr  Clay  Company  Entertains 

PROVIDES  SPECIAL  CARS  AND  MAKES  A  HOLIDAY 
OF  TRIP  TO  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  PAVING  BRICK 
PLANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  NO  DETAIL  LACK¬ 
ING  IN  OUTING  THAT  BOOSTS  BRICK  PAVEMENTS 


ABOUT  thirty  of  Chicago’s  engineers,  paving  con¬ 
tractors  and  others  interested  in  paving  materials, 
were  guests  of  the  Barr  Clay  Company  at  Streator, 
Ill.,  on  June  18th.  A  special  chair  car  and  diner  were 
attached  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  train  that  left  Chicago 
at  9  A.  M.,  and  the  party  was  carried  without  change 
through  to  the  works  of  the  Barr  Clay  Company.  Every 
detail  of  the  trip  was  put  through  without  a  single  hitch 
and  much  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  Harry  McVoy, 
General  Agent  of  the  Passeng^fYDepartment  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Alton  Railway,  who  “personally  conducted”  the 
party  from  an  hour  before  the  train  left  for  Streator  and 
who  stayed  with  them  until  they  arrived  back  to  Chicago 
at  10:20  in  the  evening.  His  efforts  were  ably  seconded 
by  Fred  McIntosh,  the  Superintendent  of  Dining  Cars 
for  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  who  also  accompanied  the 
party  and  by  M.  H.  McNamara,  Local  Agent  of  the 
C.  I.  &  S.  at  Streator.  ’ 

The  trip  to  Streator  was  under  the  personal  direction 
of  E.  K.  Cormack,  Vice-President  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime 
&  Cement  Company,  Chicago  sales  agents  for  the  paving 
block  manufactured  by  the  Barr  Clay  Company,  who 


with  E.  F.  Middleton  of  the  Barr  Clay  Company  and 
W.  M.  Hansen  of  the  Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau, 
saw  to  it  that  the  guests  lacked  neither  in  things  to 
smoke  nor  the  where-withal  to  keep  themselves  from  hav¬ 
ing  parched  tongues.  This,  since  the  part}'  was  large 
and  enthusiastic  and  the  day  warm,  kept  this  “committee 
on  commissary”  moving. 

When  the  train  reached  Streator  it  was  boarded  by 
C.  C.  Barr,  President  of  the  Barr  Clay  Company,  Hon. 
John  H.  Jackson,  Mayor  of  Streator,  Hon.  W.  W.  Beam, 
one  of  Streator’s  Ex-Mayors  and  Editor  of  the  Streator 
“Monitor.”  With  them  was  John  L.  Perry,  representing 
the  Streator  “Free  Press”  and  Fred  Leroy,  the  Post¬ 
master. 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival  luncheon  was  served 
for  the  entire  party  and  while  this  was  being  done  the 
chair  car  and  diner  were  attached  to  a  switch  engine  and 
pulled  down  to  the  Barr  plant.  Here  the  party  was 
shown  over  the  immense  clay  pit,  an  illustration  of  which 
accompanies  this  article,  over  the  trestle  that  carries 
the  clay  cars  by  tail  rope  and  gravity  through  the  im¬ 
maculate  engine  room,  where  was  seen  the  justly  famous 
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Three  Railroad  Men  Who  Helped  to  Smooth  the  Way  and  Add  to  the  Pleasure  of  the  Trip.  At  the  Left  is  Fred. 
McIntosh,  Superintendent  of  Dining  Car  Service  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  In  the  Center  is  M.  H.  McNamara,  Local 
Agent  of  the  C.  I.  &  S.  at  Streator,  III.  At  the  Right  is  Harry  McEvoy,  General  Agent  of  the  Passenger  Department  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.,  Who  Worked  from  Early  Morn  to  Dewy  Eve  to  Make  the  Party  a  Success. 


His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of 
Streator. 


“ropes  drive”  taken  past  the  dry  pans  and  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  room  where  Barr  blocks  were  being  turned  out  with 
lightning  rapidity.  Here  was  seen  a  new  cutting  table 
of  the  horizontal  type  which,  while  it  was  not  equipped 
with  the  “Dunn”  patents,  looked  to  a  casual  on-looker 
as  though  the  Barr  plant  would  be  num¬ 
bered  very  shortly  among  the  “Dunn  Li¬ 
censees.” 

From  here  the  party  went  to  the  dryers 
and  past  the  big  rectangular  kilns,  some  of 
which  were  equipped  with  grateless  gravity 
furnaces,  and  into  cars  where  the  finished 
product  was  started  on  its  way  to  make 
“dustless  roads”  for  Illinois.  Several  hours 
were  spent  at  the  plant  where  “Jim”  Bren¬ 
nan  explained  the  system  by  which  Bar 
blocks  is  made,  inspected  and  sorted  so 
that  it  stands  as  a  standard  wherever  pav- 


of  the  guests  were  shown  over  Streator  in  a  “flock”  of 
high-power  touring  cars  while  others  made  a  visit  to  the 
F.lks  Temple  where  they  found  several  relatives. 

Dinner  was  served  before  the  train  left  Streator  and 
the  trip  back  was  enlivened  by  the  same  genial  recep¬ 
tion  committee  that  had  made 
the  outgoing  trip  so  full  of  inci¬ 
dent. 

’I'll e  Barr  Clay  Company  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  this  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  the  care 
that  enters  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  Barr  paving  block  and  it 
surely  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Chicago’s  Board  of  Local  Im¬ 
provements. 


Three  of  the  Guests. 


Watching  the  Steam  Shovels. 

ing  brick  men  discuss  quality.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  the  guests  that 
the  Barr  Clay  Company  had  a  large 
and  growing  market  for  “builders” 
and  that  its  softer  burned  block  or 
those  which  are  not  up  to  the  high 
standard  maintained  at  this  plant, 
find,  a  ready  and  profitable  sale  in 
the  buildings  that  are  being  erected 
in  and  around  Chicago  and  at  other 
points  in  Illinois. 

In  the  late  afternoon  a  number 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Principal  Kiln  Systems  Generally  Explained. 

.  Vi 

THE  most  primitive  way  to  burn  brick  and  other 
building  material  was  to  pile  the  goods  to  be  burnt, 
leaving  holes  or  flues  between  in  which  a  wood  fire 
was  made.  Such  kilns,  which  are  still  in  use,  are  called 
“clamps.”  The  first  step  to  improve  them  was  to  build 
the  surrounding  walls  as  permanent  ones  and  to  leave 
openings  in  these  walls  at  the  bottom.  From  these  open¬ 
ings  the  fire  arches  extended,  which  were  mostly  set  up 
in  green  brick.  With  the  use  of  coal  came  the  perma¬ 
nent  grates — and  also  firebrick  arches,  built  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  such  kilns.  Kilns  of  this  kind  are  called  scove 
kilns.  All  these  kilns  belong  to  the  family  of  the  up¬ 
draft  kilns  as  the  fire  in  such  kilns  has  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  rise.  A  more  improved  type  of  these  kilns  is 
shown  in  Figures  5  and  6  in  elevation  and  plan.  This 


accessible  from  the  outside.  Instead  of  double  walls 
and  sand  fillings,  solid  walls,  reinforced  by  steel  rails 
and  bars  are  now  more  used.  If  the  kiln  is  round  it  can 
easily  be  incased  in  a  steel  jacket.  One  or  two  doors, 
of  course,  must  be  provided  in  the  wall  for  carrying  the 
brick  in  and  out.  While  burning  the  kiln  the  doors  are 
closed  by  blind  walls  and  clay  or  mortar. 

Kilns  of  this  kind  burn  intermittently  and  are  cooled 
of!  to  be  emptied  and  refilled.  This,  of  course,  means  a 
great  loss  of  heat  for  the  production  of  which  much  coal 
has  been  consumed,  but  most  of  the  heat  gets  lost 
through  the  chimney  stacks.  Only  the  smaller  part  of 
the  heat,  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  is  really  used  for  burning  brick;  the  largest  part, 
about  two-thirds,  is  lost,  and  therefore,  useless.  In  addition 
to  this  lack  of  economy,  most  of  the  brick,  which  are  the 
nearest  to  the  fire,  get  over-burnt,  while  another  part,  which 
is  too  far  away  from  the  fire  does  not  get  enough  heat. 

Very  much  used  for  intermittent  burning  of  brick, 
particularly  the  better  class  are  the  down-draft  kilns. 

Fig.  7. 


Fig.  6. 

kiln  is  closed  on  top  but  the  arch  which  forms  the  roof 
contains  a  series  of  small  chimney  stacks  (o)  to  improve 
the  draft.  The  draft  can  be  regulated  by  putting  a  tile 
forming  a  damper  on  each  of  these  stacks.  The  bottom 
of  the  kiln  contains  channels  and  grates.  The  kiln  has  a 
double  wall  (f)  and  sand  fillings  (z)  between  the  inner 
and  outer  walls.  The  inner  wall  or  kiln  lining  is  marked 
(m),  the  outer  (n).  Alcoves  (N)  make  the  fireholes  better 


Fig.  8. 
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To  explain  this  system  with  some  improvements  the 
author  has  drawn  Figures  7  and  8,  which  show  a  down 
draft  kiln  with  a  chimney  stack  in  the  center,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  much  used,  for  instance,  in  England.  The 
arrangement  of  the  valve  (V)  on  top  of  the  stack  (E) 
and  the  equipment  with  double  furnaces,  which  can  be 
worked  as  gas-producers,  are  recommended  by  the  author. 

The  furnaces  (g)  of  the  kiln  are  so  arranged  that,  when 
the  firing  is  started,  the  fuel  is  fed  (shoveled)  through 
the  two  firedoors  (d)  of  each  furnace  alternatively. 
Each  furnace  communicates  with  the  burning  chamber 
(A)  of  the  kiln  by  three  vertical  flues  which  can  be 
closed  by  dampers  (C).  If  only  the  middle  one  is 
kept  open  the  combustion  gases  of  both  halfs  of  the 
furnaces  must  meet  and  mix  in  this  flue.  If  one-half  of 
the  furnace  grate  is  just  covered  with  green  coal  and 
discharging  smoke  while  the  coal  on  the  other  half  is 
almost  burnt  out  and  discharging  a  hot  and  clear  flame 
the  smoky  flame  and  the  hot,  clear  flame  will  meet  in 
the  center  flue  (b)  and  the  combustion  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  there,  so  that  black  smoke  and  'unconsumed  gases 
will  not  escape  through  the  chimney;  this,  of  course, 
means  fuel  saving.  Above  the  dampers  (C)  the  vertical 
flue  (b)  is  not  divided  but  forms  one  combustion 
chamber.  The  flames  fill  first  the  free  space  under  the 
roof  arch  of  the  kiln  and  are  then  drawn  down  through 
the  burning  chamber  (A)  between  the  goods  to  be  burnt 
to  numerous  bottom  openings  (a)  into  a  system  of  bot¬ 
tom  channels  (e)  which  are  arranged  like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel,  all  meeting  in  the  center  and  discharging  the 
kiln  gases  into  the  chimney  stack  (E).  The  draft  can 
be  regulated  by  means  of  the  valve  (v)  which  is  hanging- 
on  the  lever  (1)  and  the  gauge  (t). 

After  the  kiln  is  well  pre-heated  all  dampers  (c)  may 
be  opened  and  the  fuel  fed  through  the  upper  feeding 
openings  which  are  covered  by  firebrick  plates  or  tiles 
(f).  This  is  shown  on  the  right  hand  side  of  figure  8. 
If  the  furnaces  are  kept  well  filled,  the  fuel  bed  will  be 
so  high  upon  the  grate  that  the  furnaces  will  work  as 
gas  producers  and  the  flame,  which  rises  from  the  fur¬ 
naces  (g),  will  contain  combustible  gases,  as  explained 
in  chapters  II  and  III. 

By  introducing  air  through  the  flues  (i)  these  com¬ 
bustibles  can  be  completely  consumed  and  the  clear  flame 
developed  just  above  the  goods  to  be  burnt  and  between 
them,  and  of  course  a  longer  flame  will  be  obtained.  The 
air  flues  (i)  may  extend  through  the  whole  side  wall  of 
the  kiln  and  the  heat  otherwise  radiated  out  by  the  walls 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  air  and  -brought  back  to  the  kiln. 
The  hot  air  will  raise  the  temperature  of  combustion, 
beisdes  effect  a  saving  of  coal  which  is  obtained  by  such  re¬ 
cuperation. 

As  soon  as  the  temperature,  which  is  necessary  for 
burning  the  goods,  has  reached  the  bottom,  the  flame  will 
escape  with  the  same  temperature  through  the  chimney, 
and  the  heat  which  is  contained  in  the  combustion  gas — 
which  means  at  least  half  of  the  money  paid  for  coal — 
is  lost.  These  losses  can  be  reduced  and  avoided  by 
connecting  several  kilns  to  a  continuous  or  semi-continuous 
system  or  to  drying  chambers  or  equipping  the  kiln  with  a 
heat  recuperator  or  heat  regenerator. 

Figure  9  shows  a  similar  down  draft  kiln  where  the 
waste  in  fuel  is  reduced  by  recuperating  a  great  part  of 
the  heat  otherwise  lost  and  by  combining  the  kiln  with 
drying  chambers. 

Figure  9  also  shows  the  furnace  or  furnaces  (G)  of  the 
kiln  already  working  as  semi  gas  producers,  which  means 
that  the  flame  in  the  flues  (b)  contain  combustible  gases. 
By  introducing  air  to  these  gases  at  sufficiently  high 


temperature  the  clear  flame  is  developed  under  the  roof 
of  the  kiln  and  drawn  down  between  the  goods  in  the 
chamber  (A)  to  the  bottom  openings  (a)  and  bottom 
flues  (e).  The  latter  are  not  immediately  connected  to 
the  chimney  (E),  but  a  recuperator  of  sufficient  length 
is  arranged  between  the  kiln  and  the  chimney.  This  re¬ 
cuperator  consists  of  a  system  of  pipes  (C)  (of  which 
only  one  is  shown)  and  the  pipes  are  surrounded  by  an 
air  chamber  (L)  into  which  air  is  introduced  from  the 
outside  through  openings  (I)  regulated  by  dampers  (1)  from 
the  chamber  (L).  The  air  gets  through  bottom  flues  (M) 
and  vertical  flues  (i)  and  openings  (n)  either  to  the 
vertical  gas  or  fire  flues  (b)  or  if  the  damper  (t)  is  open 
immediately  to  the  upper  free  space  of  the  kiln  where  the 
complete  combustion  and  development  of  the  clear  flame 
takes  place.  When  the  flame  reaches  the  bottom  flues 
(e)  and  recuperator  pipes  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  heat,  otherwise  lost,  penetrates  through  the  bottom 
and  walls  of  these  flues  into  the  air  chambers  (L  and  M) 
and  is  taken  up  by  the  air,  which  is  either  reconveyed 
to  the  kiln  as  before  mentioned  or  introduced  into  the 
drying  chamber  (D),  which  is  arranged  above  the  re¬ 
cuperator,  between  the  kiln  and  the  chimney.  In  this 
case  the  dampers  (p  and  h  1)  would  be  opened  but  the 
openings  (n  and  f)  closed.  After  the  burning  progress  is 
finished  the  whole  heat  of  the  cooling  chamber  (A)  can 
be  drawn  through  the  drying  chamber  (D). 

Figure  9  shows  a  roof  above  the  kiln  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  another  drying  chamber  under  the  roof,  and  further, 
a  shed  above  the  furnaces,  which  ought  to  be  arranged 
on  all  kilns  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency.  The 
loss  and  damage  caused  by  rain  pouring  down  on  the 
kilns  and  wind  blowing  against  them  amount  to  more 
in  one  3?ear  than  the  cost  of  a  shed,  particularly  if  the  heat 
discharged  through  the  walls  of  kilns  would  be  utilized  for 
drying  ppurposes. 

An  intermittent  kiln  system  which  secures  a  still  more 
complete  recovery  of  the  heat  is  the  regenerative  kiln,  which 
is  described  on  page  1281,  June  2,  1914  issue  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  A  special  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  very 
important  system  later. 

The  most  economical  are  the  continuously  fired  kilns. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  such  kiln  systems,  which 
work  up  draft,  down  draft,  up  and  down  draft,  or  on  horizon¬ 
tal  draft. 

The  continuously  up  draft  burning  kilns  are  particu¬ 
larly  used  for  burning  lime,  for  which  they  are  the  most 
economical.  They  are  also  very  useful  and  economical 
for  calcining  and  burning  shale  and  quartz  for  fire 
brick  manufacture.  A  modern  kiln  of  this  system, 
which  is  designed  by  the  author,  is  shown  on  figures  10 
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and  11  in  elevation  (vertical  section  through  line  W-E) 
and  plan  (horizontal  section  through  section  line  Y-Y). 

The  kiln  (K),  a  shaft  kiln,  is  kept  filled  with  the  rock 
or  shale  to  be  burned,  the  furnace  (G)  is  a  gas  producing 
furnace  (as  described  in  chapter  III,  figure  3)  which  is 


Fig.  10. 


connected  with  the  kiln  by  a  number  (4)  of  gas  flues  (c). 
Under  the  gas  inlet  arches  (C)  the  gas  enters  into  the 
kiln,  meets  there  air,  which  is  introduced  into  the  cool¬ 
ing  part  of  the  shaft  (K)  through  the  draw  doors  (d). 
The  air  rises  between  the  burnt  material,  takes  up  the 
heat  of  the  latter,  cooling  it  and  meets  the  gas  in  hot 
condition  between  the  gas  inlets  (C)  where  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  combustible  gases  takes  place.  This 
place  is  called  the  burning  zone  of  the  kiln.  After  burn¬ 


ing  the  material,  the  flame  flows  upward  through  the  shaft, 
yielding  all  its  heat  to  the  rock  which  is  filling  it.  In 
regular  intervals,  about  every  hour,  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  burnt  material  is  drawn  out  through  the  draw 
doors  (d)  and  the  space  which  gets  empty  on  top  of  the 
kiln  below  the  feed  door  (F)  is  filled  with  raw  material 
(lime  stone,  or  shale,  etc.)  which  takes  up  the  rest  of 
the  useful  heat  contained  in  the  kiln  gas. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  very  economical  process  of 
burning  but  it  cannot  be  used  for  burning  shaped  or 
molded  materials  as  brick,  which  are  to  keep  their  form 
during  the  burning  process. 

For  this  purpose,  the  fire  continuous  kiln  was  invented 


Fig  12. 


Fig.  13. 


about  the  middle  of  the  past  century  by  Hoffmann,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  burning  channel  or  the  burning  chambers  in 
a  circle  which  gave  to  the  kiln  the  name  ring  kiln,  annu¬ 
lar  kiln,  also  called  after  the  inventor,  Hoffmann  kiln.  A 
kiln  of  this  system,  designed  by  the  author,  according  to 
modern  conditions,  is  shown  in  figures  12  and  13  in  plan 
and  elevation. 

It  consists  of  16  chambers  (A)  which  form  a  continu¬ 
ous  ring-shaped  channel  or  tunnel,  the  roof  of  which  has 
a  series  of  openings  (a)  for  feeding  the  fuel  (coal  or  gas). 
The  chambers  (A)  are  only  separated  during  the  burning 
process  by  means  of  paper  dampers  (big  sheets  of  paper) 
and  projecting  parts  (h)  and  arches  (K),  the  paper  burn¬ 
ing  away  when  it  is  reached  by  a  higher  temperature  and 
allowing  the  fire  to  proceed  from  one  chamber  or  com¬ 
partment  to  the  next  one.  Each  chamber  (A)  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chimney  stack  (E)  by  means  of  bottom 
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Fig.  14. 


flues  (c  and  e),  valves  (v),  a  ring  flue  (m)  and  4  flues  (n). 

When  coal  is  the  fuel,  shafts  (b)  are  left  open  between 
the  brick  exactly  under  the  roof  openings  (a)  so  that  coal 
can  be  fed  from  the  top  of  the  kiln  into  these  fuel  shafts. 
The  fuel  shafts  may  be  formed  by  fire  brick  if  the  fuel  is 
not  to  touch  the  goods  to  be  burnt.  If  gas  is  used  as 
fuel,  pipes  with  perforations  may  be  set  below  the  open¬ 
ings  (a)  through  which  the  gas  may  be  introduced  from 
a  gas  producer  which  may  be  arranged  in  the  center,  as 
suggested  by  the  author.  Supposing  coal  is  used  as  fuel 
and  chamber  No.  1  is  getting  the  first  fire,  which  means 
that  the  coal  is  fed  into  the  fuel  shafts  of  this  chamber. 
The  goods  in  this  chamber  will  get  the  highest  heat  by 
radiation  and  the  developing  flames,  the  latter  enter 
chamber  No.  2,  giving  up  most  of  their  heat  there  and  in 
the  next  following  chamber  (3).  The  flue  (e)  of  chamber 
No.  4  is  connected  with  the  chimney,  only  the  valve  (v) 
of  this  flue  being  kept  open.  When  the  temperature  in 
chamber  No.  4  reaches  such  a  degree  that  the  paper 
damper  (D),  which  separates  chamber  4  from  5,  burns 
away,  the  former  chamber  will  be  disconnected  from  the 
chimney  by  closing  its  valve  (v)  and  opening  the  valve 
for  chamber  No.  5;  also,  the  first  fire  proceeds  from 
chamber  No.  1  to  chamber  No.  2,  the  former  left  for  cool¬ 
ing  and  the  fuel  fed  into  the  fuel  shafts  of  chamber  No. 
2  while  the  air  for  combustion  is  drawn  through  the 
cooling  chamber  or  chambers.  The  fire  may  proceed 
from  one  chamber  to  the  next  about  every  other  day, 
and  proceeding  the  same  way,  the  ready  burnt  and  cooled 
goods  may  be  taken  out  of  one  of  the  chambers.  The 
heat  contained  in  the  burnt  goods  and  the  surrounding 
walls  may  also  be  used  for  finishing  the  drying  process 
in  the  same  kiln.  For  this  purpose  the  annular  flue  (s)  (fig¬ 
ure  13)  is  arranged  which  can  be  connected  with  any  of 
the  chambers  (A)  by  means  of  movable  pipes  (t),  as 
shown  on  the  left  hand  side  of  figure  13. 


Fig.  15. 


Supposing  one  chamber,  which  is  filled  with  hot  brick 
already  burnt,  is  connected  by  such  a  pipe  (t)  with  the 
flue  (s)  and  the  latter  at  another  point  with  a  chamber 
which  has  just  been  filled  with  green  brick,  as  shown  on 
the  left  side  of  diagram  13,  and  this  chamber,  being  con¬ 
nected  by  the  open  valve  (v)  with  the  chimney  (E),  the 
heated  air  will  flow  from  the  first  mentioned  chamber 
through  the  connecting  flues  (t  s  t)  to  the  other  chamber. 
There  the  air  will  take  up  the  moisture  or  steam  from 
the  green  goods  and  carry  it  through  the  open  flue  (e) 
to  the  chimney  (E). 

Instead  of  using  paper  dampers  (D),  the  burning 
chambers  may  be  separated  by  walls  and  connected  by 
bottom  and  top  flues  with  fire  brick  or  metal  dampers. 
Instead  of  arranging  the  chambers  (A)  in  a  circle,  they 
may  be  arranged  in  straight  series  or  batteries.  Various 
kilns  and  combinations  of  such  kind  will  be  described 
later  in  a  special  chapter. 

Another  continuous  kiln  system  which  comes  more  and 
more  in  use  is  the  tunnel  kiln,  where  the  heat  and  flames 
are  always  kept  in  the  same  place  and  only  the  goods  are 
moved  through  the  burning  chamber  or  tunnel.  This 
gives  the  great  advantage  that  no  part  of  the  burning 
tunnel  or  chamber  system  needs  to  be  cooled  off  for  fill¬ 
ing  and  emptying. 

Figure  14  shows  such  a  kiln  which  is  used  for  burning 
pottery  goods  in  seggars,  which  are  carried  by  the  car 
shown  at  the  front  end  of  the  tunnel  kiln.  A  series  of 
such  cars  are  kept  in  the  tunnel  on  rails  and  one  car  is  being 
put  in  the  kiln  after  a  finished  car  has  been  taken  out  from 
the  other  end. 

Figure  15  shows  a  cross-section  through  another  tun¬ 
nel  kiln  (1)  and  a  car  (W)  loaded  with  brick  (wl). 

A  later  chapter  will  deal  with  tunnel  kilns  especially. 
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Brick 

MODERN  RESIDENCES 
MAY  BE  BUILT  OF  BRICK, 

OR  HOLLOW  TILE,  OF 
CEMENT  STUCCO  OR 
FRAME,  BUT  THERE  IS  A 
PLACE  IN  EACH  FOR  SOME 
BRICKWORK.  THIS  PLACE 
IS  IN  THE  MANTEL  AND 
HEARTH,  AROUND  WHICH 
LINGER  MEMORIES  OF 
HOME  AND  INTO  WHICH 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  TASTE 
OF  THE  OWNER  MAY  BE 
GIVEN  FULL  REIN 


By  Chas.  Alma  Byers 


IT  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than  ten  years  ago,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  owner’s  personality  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  outlines  of  modest-priced  residences.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time,  and  for  two  or  more  generations,  the  only 
personality  shown  was  that  of  the  architect,  and  the 
only  indication  that  the  house  gave,  of  the  owner’s  indi¬ 
viduality,  was  through  its  size  and  ornamentation.  The 
“rich”  man  lived  in  a  “big”  house,  the  ciphers  at  the  right 
of  his  bank  balance  being  reflected  in  the  turrets,  the 
gables,  the  gargoyles  and  cornices  of  his  home. 

With  the  introduction  of  rough-faced  brick,  and  through 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  more  far-seeing  minds  in  the 
architectural  profession,  the  contour  of  smaller  houses 
begun  to  change.  The  “Queen  Anne”  type  disappeared,  at 
least  so  far  as  new  houses  were  concerned,  and  in  the 
new  light  of  an  individual  architecture,  the  owner-builder 
began  to  understand  that  his  own  personality  could  be 
reflected  in  the  shape,  the  size  and  the  color  of  his  home — 
not  his  individual  wealth,  but  his  individual  taste,  feel¬ 
ing  and  personality. 


Fig.  3. 


This  personality  touch  found  its  greatest  effect  in  the 
fireplaces.  These,  the  corner-stones  of  the  home  life, 
were  made  to  harmonize  with  the  intimate  spirit  of  the 
home  circle.  Perhaps  here,  the  women  of  the  house  had 
much  to  say,  and  so  built  a  fireplace  that  told  of  their 
own  refinement.  Again,  where  more  than  one  fireplace 
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was  designed,  some  of  the  personality  of  the  man  of  the 
house  entered  into  the  design  of  the  fireplace  that  was 
built  in  his  den  or  some  other  part  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  apt  to  live,  breathe  and  have  his  being. 

Individual  tastes  are,  in  many  cases,  governed  by  en¬ 
vironment,  and  consequently  the  indication  of  these  tastes 
so  sharply  shown  in  fireplace  design  reflects  the  manner 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  fireplaces  built  in  California 
are  very  dissimilar  to  those  that  are  common  in  New 
England.  And  it  is  to  show  some  California  ideas,  some 
Pacific  Coast  personality,  that  this  article  is  written. 

One  of  the  photographs  reproduced  (Figure  5)  shows 
a  fireplace  arrangement  that  is  particularly  unusual  and 
interesting.  The  entire  end  wall  of  the  room  is  of  old- 
gold  brick,  simply  but  attractively  laid,  and  the  fireplace 
hearth,  extending  the  full  width  of  the  room  and  out  into 
it  for  a  space  of  about  four  feet,  is  of  similar  brick,  but 
laid  in  herring-bone  fashion.  This  hearth  is  elevated 
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y ARYING  localities  arc  reflected  in  the  design 
of  their  domestic  architecture  more,  perhaps, 
than  in  their  dress  and  manner.  This  is  shown 
acutely  in  the  fireplaces,  which  lend  themselves  to 
the  personal  touch  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  modern  home. 


above  the  floor  of  the  room  a  space  equal  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  brick,  and  at  each  end  of  it  there  is  a  small 
built-in  seat.  Over  its  center  is  a  large  copper  hood,  ar¬ 
tistically  rivetted  and  of  graceful  lines.  A  pair  of  and¬ 
irons  to  match  completes  the  arrangement.  The  fire  is 
open  on  three  sides,  and  the  glowing  logs  of  this  fire¬ 
place  on  a  winter  night  present  a  charming  and  cheering 
picture,  indeed. 

Another  of  the  illustrations  (Figure  3)  shows  an  un¬ 
usually  massive  fireplace  arrangement,  the  whole  being 
constructed  of  brick,  of  old-gold  color.  In  this  case, 
the  hearth  is  sunken  about  five  inches  below  the  floor 
level,  which  constitutes  a  very  attractive  arrangement. 
At  each  side  of  the  opening  is  a  sort  of  square  pillar  effect, 
connected  at  the  top  with  a  graceful  arch  to  form  the 
mantel-shelf.  The  opening  itself  is  similarly  arched,  and 
the  overmantel,  which  is  also  of  brick,  extends  to  the 
ceiling.  Brass  andirons,  tongs,  corner  candlesticks  and 
a  fender,  all  of  interesting  design,  together  with  the 
grate,  constitute  the  equipment. 

An  extremely  simple  fireplace  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 
The  opening  in  this  case  is  also  arched,  but  the  structural 
lines  above  are  perfectly  straight  and  plain,  except  that 
the  facing  is  broken  by  three  small  shelf-like  recesses. 
The  center  and  larger  one  is  used  to  hold  potted  ferns, 
and  the  other  two  contain  very  pretty  lantern-like  light¬ 
ing  fixtures.  The  entire  feature  is  constructed  of  pressed 
brick,  plain  red  in  color,  and  its  marked  simplicity  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  and  pleasing. 

When  the  fireplace  is  located  in  one  end  of  the  room 
but  does  not  extend  the  full  width  of  the  wall,  the  space 
at  each  side  of  it  can  often  be  utilized  to  good  purpose 
for  a  built-in  seat  or  book  case — especially  if  the  room  be 
small.  Two  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Figures 


Fig.  4. 


1  and  2)  show  arangements  of  this  kind.  One  of  them 
shows  a  very  attractive  little  fireplace  with  built-in  book 
cases  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  other  is  of  a  somewhat 
similar  fireplace  with  a  small  window  seat  on  each  side. 
Both  of  these  fireplaces  are  constructed  of  brick,  but  the 
latter  has  a  mantel  shelf,  with  brackets,  of  wood. 

Figure  4  is  interesting  mainly  because  it  shows  a  fire¬ 
place  rather  unusually  located.  It  occupies  a  sort  of  al- 


Fig.  5. 


cove  off  from  the  dining  room,  forming  one  of  its  walls. 
These  fireplaces  are  all  of  brick.  No  other  material  is  so 
grateful,  no  other  material  offers  so  many  opportunities 
for  effects  that  are  at  once  satisfying  and  practical,  ar¬ 
tistic  and  personal  as  the  clay  that  time  has  aged  until 
age  cannot  further  change  it,  and  that  has  been  through  fire, 
that  the  “red  flower”  of  flame  no  longer  has  any  effect  upon  it. 


Fig.  6. 


Stop  Talking  “High  Cost  of  Brickwork” 

A  False  Premise  That  Dams  the  Flood 
of  Prosperity  for  the  Clayworker 
and  Opens  the  Way  for  Substitution 

By  William  A.  Butler 


WHEN  the  rulers  in  Babel  decided  to  build  a  tower 
that  would  fittingly  commemorate  man’s  domin¬ 
ion  over  fire  and  flood,  they  unconsciously  paved 
the  way  for  a  wail  that  has  lasted  many  centuries.  It  is 
“the  high  cost  of  brickwork.”  In  this,  the  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonians  were  singularly  like  modern  builders.  They  planned 
a  huge  structure,  started  work  upon  it,  rushed  the  con¬ 
struction  and — ran  short  of  labor. 

Bricklayers,  hod-carriers  and  brickmakers  alike  were 
scarce.  The  previous  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babel 
had  kept  those  who  were  there  reasonably  busy,  and  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  together  with  its  handling  and  lay¬ 
ing,  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  world-old  law  of  supply 
and  demand — demand  governing  supply. 

The  rulers  threw  this  balance  “off” — they  wanted  a  big 
tower  and  they  wanted  it  quickly.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  who  had  laid  or  made  or  carried  a  brick  was 
at  work,  so  the  rulers  went  out  into  the  fields  and  ab¬ 
ducted  the  farmers,  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  and 
made  brickmakers  out  of  them,  likewise  carriers  and 
bricklayers. 

The  farms  unplanted,  the  food  supply  ran  short.  In 
those  days,  you  might  satisfy  a  man  with  a  note  instead 
of  cash — but  “deferred  payments,”  when  those  payments 
are  mostly  food,  are  apt  to  breed  strife.  The  strike  was 
on — the  first  “hunger  strike”  in  history. 

In  order  to  make  “arbitration”  impossible,  they  agreed 
to  say  nothing  intelligible,  but  contented  themselves  with 
pointing  to  their  open  mouths  and  making  signs  to  the 
effect  that  their  stomachs  had  some  idea  that  their  sev¬ 
eral  throats  had  been  severed  in  twain. 

The  leading  citizens,  feeling  that  the  Babylonian  burial 
ground  was  limited  in  size,  and  having  no  desire  to  add 
their  own  carcasses  to  the  end  that  it  be  over-crowded, 
sent  the  workmen  and  their  wives,  sisters,  cousins  and 
aunts  back  to  the  fields,  and,  setting  the  fashion  for  mod¬ 
ern  builders,  locked  the  bricklayers  out  by  stopping  all 
work  on  the  tower. 

Meanwhile  they,  to  cover  their  own  lack  of  forethought, 
and  possibly  to  stand  well  at  the  next  election,  blamed 
the  whole  trouble  on  the  high  cost  of  brickwork. 

Now  the  continual  harping  on  the  “high  cost”  of  any¬ 
thing  will  inevitably  cause  a  more  curtailed  use  of  that 


The  Importance  of 

The  merchant  or  manufacturer,  the  industrial  or  profes¬ 
sional,  the  manager  or  operator,  who  assumes  to  “get  on” 
without  the  trade  journals  directly  or  collaterally  bearing 
on  his  particular  specialty,  is  seriously  handicapped  in  the 
stress  of  competitive  strife.  Wilfully,  though  perhaps  not 
wittingly,  he  deprives  himself  of  sources  of  information  and 
material  for  progress  and  profit,  lack  of  which  must  inev¬ 
itably  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  The  managing  head  of  every 
house,  no  matter  how  large  the  concern,  should  above  all 
things  see  to  it  that  each  department  head,  and  so  many  of 


commodity,  than  would  have  been  the  case,  had  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  been  convinced  that  its  cost  was  reasonable. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  “high  cost”  of  meat  waves 
that  inundate  this  country  (the  U.  S. — not  Babylonia) 
every  once  in  a  while.  The  people  jump  out  of  the  meat 
frying  pan  into  the  “ready  cooked  cereal”  fire — and  save 
little,  except  that,  in  reality,  they  eat  less. 

The  advertised  “high  cost”  of  brickwork  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  cement  breakfast  food,  that  fills  the  gap,  but 
neither  sustains  life  nor  conserves  finance. 

The  advertisement  is  made  stronger  and  more  far 
reaching  by  the  fact  that  it  is  backed  up  by  the  voice  of 
the  brickmaker  himself.  He  talks  “high  cost”  in  brick¬ 
work  to  cover  his  own  shortcomings. 

The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  brickwork  costs  no  more, 
value  considered,  than  other  structural  materials  about  which 
one  never  hears  the  “high  cost”  slogan. 

Take  iron  and  steel,  for  instance — this  material  is  sold 
at  the  mills  for,  say,  two  cents  a  pound,  and  while  some 
work  is  fabricated  and  set  in  place  for  something  like  four 
cents  a  pound,  much  of  the  heavy  structural  work  is  still 
higher.  Brick  costs  something  like  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  pound  at  the  “mills”  and  not  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  laid  in  place  in  the  wall. 

Did  Andrew  Carnegie  make  any  part  of  his  great  for¬ 
tune  by  calling  attention  to  the  “high  cost”  of  ironwork? 

Or  did  he  employ  high  priced  engineers  to  collect  data 
showing  the  best  methods — and  new  methods — of  using 
iron  and  steel? 

And  when  the  information  was  collected,  did  he  print 
it  in  a  black,  leather  covered  book,  in  an  edition  large 
enough  to  put  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  engineer, 
builder,  architect  and  potential  user  of  iron  in  the  civi¬ 
lized  world? 

Verily,  and  of  a  truth,  he  did. 

Find  any  concern  that  follows  this  example  and  you 
will  find  a  prosperous  business.  Discover  any  industry  that 
works  along  the  same  lines  and  you  will  find  a  very  healthy 
state  of  affairs  in  that  industry,  with  a  big  future  ahead  and  a 
prosperous  past  to  huild  upon. 

Soft-pedal  the  “high  cost”  of  brickwork  talk — give  some 
of  the  excess  energy  to  development  work — take  a  tip 
from  Sandy  Andy. 


the  Trade  Journals 

the  working  force  as  by  their  intelligent  interest  show  that 
they  would  profit  by  technical  and  professional  information 
— that  all  these  men  are  provided  with  the  trade  journals 
best  fitted  to  promote  the  advancement  of  each  in  efficiency. 
This  at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  of  course,  since  the  firm,  in 
turn,  cannot  fail  largely  to  profit  by  such  policy.  And  don’t 
commit  the  folly  of  balking  at  the  preponderance  of  adver¬ 
tising  pages.  The  information  these  contain  is  never  less 
and  often  far  more  valuable  than  is  found  in  the  reading 
matter. — “Boston  Herald.” 
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Service  to  Clayworkers 

The  Helping  Hand  that  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  Extends  to  the  Men  Who  Work 
in  Clay.  Here  are  “Deeds — Not  Words” 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  is  here  made  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Architectural  Department — a  new 
departure  in  the  interest  of  the  clayworker.  Through  it,  plans  will  he  furnished  free  to  all  sub -  • 
scrihers — plans  of  low-priced,  burned  clay  homes.  With  them  will  be  fully  figured  bills  of  material, 
so  that  clayworkers  may  not  only  themselves  know,  but  be  able  to  inform  their  neighbors  that  “Build 
with  Brick ”  does  not  means  “ Spend  a  lot  of  Money.” 


THE  past  two  years  has  been  marked  by  an  insistent  demand  for  plans  and  specifications  of  low-cost  fireproof 
(or,  to  use  a  better  word,  fire-resistant)  houses. 

The  folly  of  the  fire-trap  has  become  apparent  to  the  man  about  to  build  a  home  for  his  family,  and  the 
many  artistic  and  utilitarian  points  in  brick’s  favor  have  impressed  him  with  the  truth  of  the  claims  made 
by  the  clayworking  industry. 

The  ever  increasing  first  cost  of  wood  construction  is  a  real  and  vital  issue,  yet  the  average  architect,  particularly 
the  one  working  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  has  not  as  yet  absorbed  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  brick  houses, 
or  houses  built  of  hollow  tile,  may  be  built  at  a  cost  so  close  to  that  of  frame  as  to  leave  no  appreciable  margin  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 


The  clayworker  knows  oniv  too  well  tha  ~e  would-be  homebuilder  who  tells  the  architect  that  he  has  only  a 
limited  amount  to  spend  upon  his  house,  is  almost  invariably  advised  to  use  wood  instead  of  burned  clay.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  where  frame  house?  have  been  the  rule. 

The  architect  seldom  tries  to  solve  the  problem  of  “burned  clay  housing  at  low  cost.” 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will,  in  its  next  issue,  inaugurate  an  Architectural  Department  in  the  interest  of  the 
clayworker.  It  will  furnish  full  working  drawings,  specifi cations  and  bills  of  material  for  the  first  of  a  series  of  houses 
that  can  be  built  of  burned  clay  at  a  cost  that  has,  heretofore,  been  considered  impossible  for  a  house  of  this  char¬ 
acter. 

The  drawinas  are  full  quarter-scale  details — eight  sheets,  showing  front,  side  and  rear  elevations,  floor  plans  and 
construction  details — plans  sich  as  you  would  purchase  for  a  sum  varying  from  $50  to  $100. 

They  are  given  vou  gratis. 

With  them  will  be  authentic  figures,  made  at  three  or  more  points  in  the  country,  distant  from  each  other,  and  cov¬ 
ering  varying  conditions  of  labor  and  material  cost.  In  this  way.  “Brick  &  Clay  Record’s”  Architectural  Department 
will  go  beyond  the  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan  and  show  you  HOW  TO  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  and  how  to  show  your 
neighbors  that  burned  clay  construction  is  within  their  means,  while  FRAME  IS  TOO  EXPENSIVE  FOR  COMMON 
USE. 


With  this  service  you  can  refute  the  carpenter-architects’  claim  that  no  such  houses  can  be  built  for  the  money. 

With  these  plans  you  can  convince  some  builder  in  your  town  that  HE  can  “Build  with  Brick.”  It  does  better 
than  tell  him  to  do  so — IT  SHOWS  HIM  HOW. 

If  these  plans  prove  valuable  to  you  in  your  work  of  inducing  your  neighbors  to  use  the  material  you  are  making, 
you  may  find  that  additional  copies  will  help  to  spread  the  gospel  of  burned  clay.  For  that  purpose  an  additional  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  printed  and  will  be  subject  to  your  call  until  exhausted,  and  at  what  they  actually  cost  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  to  print. 

Succeeding  issues  will  have  other  plans  of  “Ideal  Homes”  built  of  burned  clay.  They  will  all  be  practical,  mod¬ 
est  houses,  suitable  for  men  who  want  their  home  to  reflect  some  of  their  own  characteristics — not  prize-winning 
bungalows — just  homes — “ideal  homes.” 


Clay  Testing  Station  Begins  Operations 

Two  Important  Brick  Making  Plants 
Offer  Equipment  Pending  Building 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Kilns 

THERE  is  a  vast  difference  between  planning  a  thing  and  putting  it  into  actual  operation.  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  realized  this  when  it  made  its  first  arrangements  in  connection  with  a  “clay  testing  station”  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clayworker. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  some  time  would  elapse  before  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  would  be  ready 
to  receive  samples  of  clay  and  apply  the  tests  that  were  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  men  submitting  the  sam¬ 
ples  had  a  good  commercial  asset,  of  something  that  was  apt  to  lead  them  into  an  unfortunate  investment. 

The  time,  however,  has  been  materially  shortened  by  the  offer  made  by  two  large  clayworking  concerns,  that 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  might  make  its  tests  on  their  plants,  under  the  direction  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s” 
own  expert. 

At  one  of  these  plants,  a  test  kiln  not  unlike  that  described'  in  the  June  16  issue,  had  already  been  erected  and 
used  in  various  clay  testing  experiments.  This  kiln  is  equipped  with  pyrometers  and  all  other  apparatus  necessary  to 
the  successful  testing  of  any  ordinary  clay. 

The  other  plant  offered  the  opportunity  of  making  practical  tests  under  commercial  conditions.  Where  the  pre¬ 
liminary  or  theoretical  tests  have  proven  that  the  clay  is  worthy  of  consideration,  further  tests  can  be  made  under  ac¬ 
tual  yard  conditions,  to  prove  whether  it  will  pay  to  make  brick,  or  tile,  or  any  other  clay  product  from  it. 

For  a  limited  time,  at  least,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will  make  what  will  be  called  “preliminary  tests”  free  of 
charge.  For  this  purpose  it  will  require  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  of  clay  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  parties  who 
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want  these  tests  made  to  arrange  to  send  this  clay  in  some  kind  of  a  water-tight  container  which  will  preserve  the 
natural  moistness  of  the  clay.  This  will  enable  Mr.  Schmatolla  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  physical  properties.  In 
this  “preliminary  test’’  we  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  clay  can  be  used  in  making  one  or  more  kinds  of 
clay  ware  and  in  many  instances  will  be  able  to  state  exactly  what  kind  of  ware  it  will  make  best.  If  the  sample 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber  sending  it  that  he  wants  to  make  a  certain  ware,  we 
will  endeavor  to  say  whether  or  not  this  kind  of  clay  will  make  that  kind  of  ware  commercially. 

Following  that,  if  the  subscriber  desires  to  do  so,  a  practical  commercial  test  will  be  made  upon  his  clay  for 
which  purpose  we  should’  have  a  number  of  barrels  of  clay  and  in  this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  it  in 
water-tight  containers  as  the  physical  properties  of  the  clay  will  have  been  shown  in  the  “preliminary  test.’’ 

Clayworkers  can  serve  their  own  interests  by  urging  prospective  plant  owners  to  send  samples  in  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  competition  of  a  plant  that  has  the  right  material,  the  right  location  and  the  right  management  is  not  to 
be  feared  in  half  the  measure  that  connects  itself  with  the  plant  that  is  started  without  one  or  the  other. 

Be  assured  that  the  tests  will  be  thorough,  that  the  report  will  not  be  colored  by  bias  or  prejudice,  and  that  the 
name  and  location  of  the  owner  will  be  held  in  confidence  until  such  time  as  it  may  develop  that  he  really  has  a  good 
clayworking  property. 


Old  Freight  Bills 
Prove  Good  “Pay  Dirt” 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  Shows  How 
Refunds  May  be  Obtained  and  Also 
Points  the  Way  to  Better  Rates 

THE  dust  of  the  drypans  and  the  smoke  of  the  kilns  has  not  blind¬ 
ed  the  clayworker  to  a  material  advantage  when  it  is  offered 
him. 

In  offering  the  services  of  a  “Freight  Traffic  Counselor”  to  the 
industry,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  started  a  buzzing  not  unlike  a  hor¬ 
net's  nest  disturbed  by  the  mischievious  boy. 

Like  leaves  in  an  autumn  wind,  the  “expense  bills”  of  clayworking 
plants  have  come  fluttering  into  the  Editorial  Offices,  and  inquiries  as 
to  “the  best  way  to  do  this”  and  “how  shall  we  do  that”  make  the  mail 
fat. 

The  “Freight  Traffic  Counselor”  is  working  like  a  beaver.  He  is 
almost  too  busy  to  stop  and  tell  what  he  has  done — you  can  see  what 
he  is  doing!  He  is  not  a  man  who  talks  much — hence  the  reports  of  what  is  under  way  are  hard  to  get,  but  here  is 
something  that  is,  in  a  way,  a  closed'  incident.  Mr.  Preetorius  tells  us,  however,  that: 

On  June  30th.  a  tile  concern  in  Ohio  reported  that  it  h  ad  been  charged  $10.00  for  car  service  on  cars  that  had 
been  held  beyond  the  legal  time  for  loading  and  unloading,  while  no  credit  was  given  them  on  twenty-two  cars  that 
had  been  loaded  out  in  less  than  half  the  time  allowed  for  the  purpose.  They  contended  that  they  were  due  to  receive 
a  $12  credit,  instead  of  a  $10  debit. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Freight  Counselor  wrote  the  m  as  follows: 

“We  would  suggest  that  you  secure  from  the  C.  H.  &  D.  a  copy  of  their  tariff  5658-B,  I.  C.  C.  2974,  effective  April 
1,  1914,  which  will  give  you  all  of  their  rules  relative  to  free  time  and  demurrage  on  shipments  moving  over  their 
rails.  This  question  of  car  service  and  the  average  car  service  agreement  applies  on  all  carload  shipments,  regardless 
of  the  commodity  and  the  nature  of  the  equipment.  In  making  request  for  this  tariff  referred  to  above,  address  your 
communication  to  Mr.  W.  C.  McLaughlin,  Freight  Tariff  Agent  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
after  receiving  the  issue  we  feel  sure  that  all  of  the  points  which  are  not  clear  to  you  at  the  present  time  will 
be  thoroughly  covered.  In  making  your  request  to  Mr.  McLaughlin  for  the  tariff,  you  might  also  ask  him  to 
send  you  copy  of  that  company’s  “Average  Car  Service  Agreement,”  this  covering  debit  and  credit  accounts  on  cars 
that  would  be  placed  at  your  plant  fer  loading  and  unload  Ing. 

If,  after  receiving  these  issues  from  the  C.  H.  &  D.,  there  are  any  points  covered  in  the  tariff  that  are  not  exactly 
clear  to  you,  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  consider  this  department  at  your  service.” 

Does  this  fit  any  case  of  yours? 

On  June  24th,  a  brick  and  tile  company  in  Illinois  sent  expense  bills  covering  shipments  on  six  cars  of  brick 
consigned  to  Chicago  via  Bloomington  III..  They  contend  ed  that  a  switching  overcharge  of  $103.43  had  been  made,  and 
pointed  out  the  grounds  of  this  contention. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Freight  Traffic  Counselor  showed  this  subscriber  that  any  claim  based  on  the  conten¬ 
tion  held  by  them  would  fall,  and  that  the  railroad  company  could  not  legally  allow  it.  But  at  the  same  time  he  poin+^d 
out  the  following — a  point  that  the  shipper  did  not  include  in  his  argument,  and  which  he  would  not  have  recovered 
upon,  had  it  not  been  for  this  advice.  The  extract  follows: 

“However,  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that  there  is  a  straight  overcharge  of  one-half  cent  per  hundred  pounds  as 
charged  you  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  for  makinq  this  St.  Paul  team  track  delivery  at  Montrose  Avenue.  You  will  note 
attached  expense  bills  call  for  rate  of  2'/zC  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  correct  rate  to  Argvle  Park,  III.,  at  which 
point  Montrose  team  track  is  situated,  takes  a  rate  of  2c  per  hundred  pounds,  this  beinq  provided  for  in  C.  M.  &  St. 
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P.  Tariff  6976-C.  ICC  B-1955,  Item  No.  15  in  the  original  tariff,  this  2c  rate  applying  between  Cragin  and  Galewood,  III., 
at  which  point  the  shipments  were  delivered  to  the  St.  Paul  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  to  Argyle  Park.  Therefore,  by 
giving  this  tariff  authority  to  the  Alton  you  should  experience  no  difficulty  in  promptly  collecting  the  straight  rate 
overcharge  involved.” 

Does  that  look  good  to  you? 

On  June  20th,  a  tile  concern  in  Iowa  wired  their  local  representative  that  the  best  rate  they  could  secure  from  their 
plant  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  $1.£0  a  net  ton.  He  asked  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  to  investigate.  The  same  day  he  was 
able  to  wire  back  that  by  routing  according  to  the  direction  given  by  “Brick  and'  Clay  Record’s”  Freight  Traffic  Coun¬ 
selor,  a  rate  of  $1.6C  rer  net  ton  was  leaal  and  would  be  enforced. 

These  are  straws  in  the  wind — they  show  its  direction. 

Where  and  how  can  this  department  serve  you? 


Personal  Service  in 
the  Clayworking  Field 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Associate 
Editor  Aids  Clayworkers  by  Ad¬ 
vice  Given  Them  “On  the  Ground” 

CLAYWORKERS  are  supposed  to  be  very  fortunate  individuals  in 
that  they  work  only  about  ten  months  in  the  year — the  other  two 
being  devoted  to  conventions  and  other  pleasurable  incidents.  Men 
who  have  to  crowd  twelve  months’  dividend  making  into  ten 
months’  work  are  apt  to  be  pretty  busy  during  the  time  that  they  are 
at  work  and,  as  is  said  in  the  electrical  world,  the  “peak  load”  comes 
around  the  4th  of  July. 

When  men  are  as  busy  as  clayworkers  must  be  during  the  first  of 
July,  they  have  (or  rather  think  they  have)  little  time  to  write  to  their 
trade  paper.  As  a  consequence,  many  things  which  would  be  of  value 
during  the  very  busiest  of  busy  seasons  are  overlooked,  and  information 
that  is  sorely  needed  is  not  gained. 

Difficulties  in  manufacture,  incidents  and  happenings  are  more  frequent  when  a  plant  is  running  “full”  than 
when  it  is  less  busy  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Associate  Editor,  C.  O.  Arbogust,  is 
finding  plenty  to  do  in  his  “tour  of  the  clay  plants.” 

For  instance,  he  is  finding  a  large  amount  of  second-hand  machinery  which  is  not  and  probably  never  will  be 
in  use  on  the  plant  where  it  stands  and  which,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  believes,  can  be  turned  into  money  by  its 
being  listed  in  the  classified  advertising  department  of  this  paper. 

He  finds  that  many  plants  are  looking  for  “bargains”  in  machinery  such  as  those  which  are  being  so  advertised, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  his  personal  investigations  along  this  line  has  increased  the  amount  of  second-hand  machinery 
advertisements  to  about  one  hundred  per  cent  above  normal. 

In  addition  to  this,  letters  are  being  received  in  this  office  from  a  number  of  points  throughout  the  country, 
where  owners  of  plants  state  that  they  have  second-hand  machinery  which  will  go  into  the  junk  heap  unless  it  is 
properly  listed  and  appraised.  They  have  asked  that  Mr.  Arbogust  arrange  to  visit  them  as  soon  as  he  can  and  this 
leads  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  to  believe  that  there  is  a  “gold  mine”  in  disused  machinery — not  so  much  for  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  increase  the  amount  of  classified  advertising  carried  by  this  journal,  but  to  take  from  disuse  and  put  into  use 
this  equipment  which  is  today  a  dead  loss  to  the  clayworking  industry. 

If  Mr.  Arbogust  does  nothing  else  for  the  benefit  of  ciaycraft  than  to  rescue  this  treasure  trove  of  expensive 

equipment  and  put  it  to  work,  he  will  have  served  the  clayworker  in  no  small  way. 

A  question  might  arise  as  to  why  these  plants  had  waited  so  long  to  sell  this  second-hand  equipment  but  a  little 
thought  given  this  point  will  readily  bring  out  the  reason;  the  clay  machinery  manufacturer  who  replaces  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  rival  concern  with  something  of  his  own  make  is  not  very  apt  to  put  a  large  valuation  on  the  machine 
displaced — nor  will  he  make  any  great  attempt  to  sell  it.  A  plant  of  small  capacity,  perhaps,  wants  this  very 
machine  and  not  knowing  of  the  second-hand  equipment  which  can  be  bought  at  a  low  price,  orders  a  new  machine 
of  the  same  size  and  make. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  clay  machinery  manufacturer  who  is  called  upon  to  supply  a  duplicate  of  the 
displaced  machine,  for  some  other  clayworker,  will  hunt  around  for  something  second-hand  and  so  destroy  his  sale. 

Constant  association  with  a  displaced,  disused  machine  rubs  off  the  edge  of  a  clayworker’s  desire  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  turn  it  into  money  and  so  it  lays  and  rusts  and  eventually  is  destroyed. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  Arbogust  is  doing  for  the  industry  is  the  uncovering  of  projects  for  new  clay  working 

plants.  Seldom  is  it  that  a  plant  is  started  or  even  contemplated  without  some  knowledge  being  had  by  neighbor¬ 

ing  clayworkers.  This  news  is  coming  to  him  through  his  personal  visits  and  is  enabling  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  to 
get  in  touch  with  these  plants  which  are  not  as  yet  underway  and  through  offering  the  services  of  its  testing  de¬ 
partment  it  hopes  to  do  a  great  service  to  these  new  comers  in  the  field  by  keeping  them  in  the  “straight  and  nar- 
now  path”  of  economy  and  away  from  the  pit  falls  which  have  beset  clayworkers  in  the  past — the  extravagant  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment  where  material  and  market  was  wholly  lacking. 


C.  O.  ARBOGUST. 
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A  Hollow  Tile  Residence  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Roofed  Entire  With  Vari-colored  El-Zay-An  Shingle  Tile. 


The  Little  Sister  of  the  Brick 

‘  ‘  Tilth  and  pasture  and  farm-steading , 

IVhite  villages,  red  roofed  towns , 

Grey  manors  in  folds  of  the  downs 

By  L.  Lewis|.Cohon 

Of  the  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Company,  Chicago 


CLAY  tile  dates  back  to  the  dawn  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory.  It  antedates  brick  by  many  centuries,  to 
which  may  be  added  several  more,  if  what  is  called 
brick  were  given  its  proper  name.  And  one  of  its  earliest 
uses  was  to  cover  the  open  tops  of  dwellings.  So  it  may 
lie  said  that  roofing  tile,  made  of  burned  clay,  was  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  clay  tablets  upon  which  is  written 
the  earliest  records  of  civilization. 

All  of  which  is  interesting,  but  not  to  the  point— which 
is  the  development  of  the  roofing  tile,  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  roofing  tile  and  of  its  use,  here  in  this  country 
— our  home. 

The  first  tile 
made  in  the 
United  States  and 
which  were  made 
distinctly  for 
roofing  purposes, 
were  burned  in 
1735,  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County, 

Pa.  The  princi¬ 
ple  development 
of  the  industry, 
however,  has 
taken  place  in 
Ohio,  where 
roofing  tile  were 
made  in  German¬ 


town  in  1814  and  at  Zoar  in  1820.  The  original  Ger¬ 
mantown  tile  were  rather  crudely  finished,  resembling 
the  Swiss  and  German  tile  of  the  Sixteenth  century.  The 
accompanying  illustrations,  Fig.  6  and  7,  give  some  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  these  tile,  and  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  the  grooves  showing  on  the  top  of  the  tile  are 
made  by  hand — the  fingers  being  pulled  down  the  long  way 
of  the  tile  while  it  is  still  plastic. 

Roofing  tile  were  first  made  in  this  country  on  a 
permanent  commercial  basis  by  Merrill  &  Ewart,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1876  in  Akron,  Ohio,  which  city  has,  for  years, 

enjoyed  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  possess¬ 
ing  the  finest 
shales  and  clays 
to  be  found  in 
the  country.  Mer¬ 
rill  and  Ewart 
later  became 
known  as  J.  C. 
Ewart  &  Co., 
and,  finally,  .upon 
Mr.  Ewart’s  re¬ 
tirement,  the  Ak¬ 
ron  Roofing  Tile 
Company,  which 
is  really  the  pio¬ 
neer  concern  in 
this  country,  hav- 


A  Brick  and  Hollow  Tile  House  at  Hadd  onfield,  N.  J.,  Where  the  Clay  Tile  Roof 
Harmonizes  with  the  Mingled  Shades  of  the  Rough  Textured  Brick. 
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ing  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  roofing  tile  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  reason  for  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  roofing 
tile  industry,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  readily 
traced.  Our  forefathers  found  timber  abundant  and  hewed 
shingles  with  which  to  cover  their  roofs.  The  ingenuity 
of  their  sons  devised  better  and  cheaper  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  wood  shingles,  and  also  opened 
up  the  slate  quarries  that  put  slate  upon 
the  market  at  very  low  prices.  With 
cheap  labor  and  material,  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  relaying  was  not  consider¬ 
able,  and  the  slate  roof  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  wood  shingle  roof,  dominated 
domestic  architecture,  nor  stopped  at 
City,  State  and  National  buildings. 

Time  has  changed  the  conditions, 
however,  for  today,  with 


the  amazing  increase  in  the 
cost  of  shingles,  and  the 
scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
good  slate,  roofing  tile  is  fast 
coming  to  the  same  basis, 
in  building  construction  as  is 
bri,ck.  The  industry  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  extended  fire 
lines  of  the  larger  cities  and 
the  popular  demand  for  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  fire-retard¬ 
ent.  Every  indication  points 

to  roofing  tile  as  the  heir-apparent  to  much  of  the  publicity 
given  brick  and  hollow-tile  fireproofing. 

No  campaign  of  education  that  has  permanency  for  its 
slogan  and  fire-safety  for  its  object,  can  leave  roofing  tile 
out  of  its  calculations,  since  it  is  by  way  of  the  roof  that 
otherwise  fire-safe  buildings  are  ignited.  No  argument 
that  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
brick,  be  it  from  the  standpoint  of  color,  tex¬ 
ture  or  form — the  quality  of  ageing  gracefully, 
the  quality  of  utility,  of  coolness  in  Summer 
and  warmth  in  Winter — can  be  made  that  does 
not  apply  equally  as  well  to  burned  clay  roof¬ 
ing  tile. 

Roofing  tile  has  always  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes — non-porous  or  vitrified  and 
porous  or  soft  burned.  The  relative  merit  of 
the  two  classes  may  be  suggested  by  applying 
the  same  reasoning  that  one  applies  to  brick. 
Soft  burned,  porous  brick  are  not  considered 
good  weather  resistants — and  yet  few  outer 
walls  are  as  much  exposed  to  weather  as  are  the 
tile  that  covers  the  average  roof.  Here  the  snow 
lies,  instead  of  flying  off  in  the  wind,  and  adds  its 
own  weight  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The 
day  of  the  porous  tile  is,  fortunately,  waning.  It 
has  handicapped  the  industry  by  giving  poor  re¬ 
sults  and  the  sins  of  the  porous  tile  have  been 
visited  upon  the  heads  of  many  thousands  of  law 
abiding  citizens. 

A  good  roofing  tile,  like  a  good  brick,  should 
be  hard  burned,  and  while  there  are  places  in 
modern  building  where  soft  burned  brick  are  used 
as  effectively,  it  is  claimed,  as  are  those  of  a  more 
vitreous  nature,  a  great  part  of  the  claim  is  due  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  place  for  the  brick  that  are  under¬ 
burned. 

This  is  reasonable  and  economic,  in  the  case  of  brick, 
since  the  softer  and  more  porous  material  can  be  faced 
with  that  which  is  more  dense.  But  in  roofing  tile,  poros¬ 
ity  is  a  fatal  error — fatal  alike  to  appearance,  wearing 
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quality  and  immediate  service.  So  it  may  be  said  that 
the  first,  and  most  necessary  qualification  of  a  good  roof¬ 
ing  tile  is  that  it  be  thoroughly  vitrified.  After  that 
comes  shape  and  color — a  long  way  after. 

This  doctrine  will  be  fought  by  manufacturers  of  porous 
tile,  but  one  has  but  to  look  at  the  underlying  reason — 
lack  of  suitable  clay,  lack  of  ability  to  burn  properly — or 

lack  of  confidence  in  the 
building  public’s  ultimate 
awakening. 

Without  attempting  to  go 
into  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  various  shapes  of  roofing 
tile,  it  is  well  to  say  that 
the  rolling  contour  of  the 
“Spanish”  and  other  rounded 
tile  has  sharp  rivalry  in  the 
flat  “shingle”  tile  and  the 
heavier  appearing  double  “in¬ 
terlocking”  types.  The  two 
residences  illustrated  in  this 
paper  are  roofed  with  the 
“El-Zey-An”  type  of  “shin¬ 
gle”  tile,  manufactured  by 
the  United  States  Roofing 
Tile  Company,  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.  Figures  3  and 
4  show  the  front  and  back  of 
this  tile,  and  give  an  idea  of 
its  structure.  Figure  5  shows 
the  appearance  of  this  tile  as  laid  on  the 
roof,  the  interlocking  features  being  clearly 
disclosed.  These  tile  are  particularly  nota¬ 
ble  as  they  are  a  new  departure  in  roofing 
tile  manufacture,  being  specially  designed 
to  harmonize  with  the  rough  texture  brick 
that  is  served  with  a  wide  variation  of  color. 
The  tile  vary  in  shade  from  neutral  reds 
to  dark  wines  and  browns,  and  they  have 
no  abrupt,  decided  or  startling  color,  the 
effect  of  the  finished  roof  being  subdued, 
rich,  alive  with  deep  tones  that  change  in 
soft,  blended  shadings  as  the  daylight  fades. 

The  manufacture  of  roofing  tile  has  been 
marked  with  great  improvements  during, 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  American  made 
tile  are  now  being  shown  side  by  side  with 
those  produced  in  Europe,  and  found  to 
lose  nothing  by  the  comparison.  Simplified 
processes  have  made  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  materially  less,  and  a 
good  roof  may  be  bought  today  at  a  price 
that  was  seemingly  impossible  a  few  years 
ago;  and,  as  increased  use  makes  for  a 
decreased  price,  the  chances  are  that  clay 
tiles  for  roofing  purposes  will  grow  lower 
in  price,  as  wood  shingles  and  slate  go 
higher. 

Substitutes,  in  asphalt,  cement  and  asbes¬ 
tos  have  proven  unsatisfactory,  as,  if  truth 
be  told,  every  substitute  for  burned  clay 
proves  in  the  long  run. 

The  economy  of  the  clay  roofing  tile 
lies  in  its  lasting  qualities,  and  its  real 
service.  The  prices  at  which  it  may  be 
bought  put  the  old  bogy  “a  tile  roof  is 
so  expensive”  to  fight.  In  the  meantime, 
the  triumphant  mrrch  of  burned  clay  goes 
on,  carrying  with  it  the  “little  sister  of  the 
brick.”  Fig.  7. 


Fig.  6. 
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Machinery  Houses’  Clay  Tests  Inadequate. 

J.  C.  Schaffer,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company,  of  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  writes  a  letter  that  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
tacts  as  he  sets  them  forth  convince  the  reader  that  Mr. 
Schaffer  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  says: 

We  note  that  you  contemplate  starting  a  testing  plant 
and  wish  to  say  that  we  think  this  is  a  very  good  move 
on  your  part  as  a  plant  of  this  kind  conducted  in  the 
proper  manner  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  developing 
the  clay  products  industry  up  to  the  point  where  it 
merits. 

This  industry  has  suffered  greatly  for  the  lack  of 
proper  guidance  and  information  regarding  methods  for 
preparing  and  handling  their  products. 

On  several  occasions,  the  writer  conducted  a  series 
of  tests  in  one  of  the  machinery  concerns’  laboratories 
and  became  very  much  disgusted  with  things  in  general 
before  finishing  up  the  work,  and  if  the  tests  had  not 
been  conducted  personally,  we  would  not  have  had  any 
reliable  information  whatever  regarding  the  matrials. 

We  all  know  that  the  clay  products  industry  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  and  at  the  same  time  we  might  say,  it  is 
only  in  its  infancy.  Its  development  depends  entirely  on 
applying  scientific  methods,  as  the  day  for  the  thumb 
rule  practice  is  disappearing  very  rapidly. 

In  visiting  clay  products  plants  and  noting  the  crude 
methods  used,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  the  slow  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industry,  and  also  the  number  of  fail¬ 
ures  which  have  been  met  with.  In  analyzing  these  con¬ 
ditions  we  find  that  the  ones  responsible  for  them  are 
the  machinery  concerns  and  the  manufacturer  himself. 
First,  the  machinery  people  in  their  desire  to  secure  busi¬ 
ness  will  promise  the  manufacturer  almost  anything  and 
deliver  the  least  possible.  They  offer  to  make  tests  of 
their  material,  design  their  plants,  etc.,  without  making 
any  charges. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  do  charge  for  all  of  these  services, 
in  an  indirect  way,  more  than  they  would  be  charged 
by  good,  reliable  engineers. 

The  designing  of  the  work,  in  many  cases,  is  turned  over 
to  employees  who  have  very  little,  if  any,  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  as  a  rule  not  a  great  deal  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry.  They  are  only  familiar  with  the 
particular  line  that  the  concern  is  manufacturing,  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  designing  and  arranging  a  clay 
products  manufacturing  plant. 

The  machinery  peoples’  interest  is  not  in  the  design 
and  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  plant,  but  in  selling 
the  machinery,  and  it  is  obvious  that  results  cannot  be 
obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clay  products  manufacturer 
through  lack  of  knowledge  either  places  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  the  hands  of  the  machinery  people  or  as¬ 
sumes  that  they,  or  their  superintendent,  can  handle  this 
important  work  as  well  as  engineers  and  think  that  they 
are  making  a  big  saving.  Instead,  their  plant  will  cost 
them  a  great  deal  more  than  if  they  were  to  employ  ex¬ 
perienced  engineers,  and  usually  when  they  are  through 
they  will  not  be  able  to  operate  their  plant  at  a  low  cost 
of  production. 

Understand  that  this  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  super¬ 
intendents  or  the  manufacturers,  as  m  order  to  be  both 
efficiency  and  mechanical  engineers  it  requires  many 


years  of  study  and  practical  experience  to  select  the  right 
equipment  and  arrange  it  in  the  proper  manner  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  and  eliminate  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  study  and  training  for  a  man  to 
fit  himself  to  handle  a  clay  products  plant  and  produce 
high  class  ware  economically. 

Engineers  who  have  had  proper  training  will  save  the 
manufacturer  many  times  his  charges  on  the  building  of 
a  plant,  besides  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  saved  per 
year  on  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  clay  products  manufacturers 
will  appreciate  to  the  full  extent  the  very  good  results 
that  are  bound  to  be  obtained  through  your  move  in 
opening  a  testing  laboratory  where  they  can  obtain  in¬ 
formation  which  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  industry  in 
general. 

Space  limits  the  writer  from  going  more  into  details 
on  this  subject. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  feels  that  nothing  it  can  say 
will  add  to  the  forcefulness  of  Mr.  Schaffer’s  letter,  ex¬ 
cept  to  suggest,  perhaps,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 
lest,  in  its  first  reading,  some  big  truth  failed  to  “soak 


Test  Kiln  Necessary. 

William  A.  Butler,  our  old  San  Francisco  friend,  writes 
us  from  Gallup,  New  Mex.,  saying: 

In  my  published  letter  in  the  last  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
I  notice  an  error  in  the  word  infinitude.  It  should  have  been 
infinitesimal,  but  it  was  my  mistake.  I  highly  commend  Mr. 
Schmatola’s  articles,  which  no  reader  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  can  afford  to  pass  over  without  a  thorough  reading. 
The  articles  are  certainly  interesting  as  well  as  instructive, 
and  will  surely  enlighten  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
(I  call  it  pleasure)  to  read  them  understanding^. 

A  test  kiln  is  the  most  necessary  thing  in  a  brickyard  or 
clay  burning  factory.  I  have  just  finished  burning  a  test 
kiln  which  I  built  here,  which  kiln  will  burn  anything  in  the 
brick  line  from  a  low  fluxing  clay  to  a  high  grade  refractory 
brick.  A  test  kiln  may  be  burned  in  from  12  to  24  hours. 
I  have  burned  200  drypress  face  l  rick  in  18  hours,  without 
rushing  the  burning. 

Mr.  Butler  has  some  excellent  ideas — an  article  which  he 
wrote  some  time  ago  appears  on  another  page  of  this  jour¬ 
nal,  and  relates  to  the  “high  cost”  of  brickwork. 


Iowa  Toots  Her  Horn. 

G.  E.  Goldner,  superintendent  of  the  Vincent  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  writes : 

I  see  by  last  “Brick”  that  you  have  a  Mr.  Arbogust  who  is 
visiting  clay  plants.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  call 
and  look  our  plant  over.  I  don’t  think  he  will  find  its  equal 
in  the  land— oil  engines,  oil  fired  and  waste  heat  dryer  and 
oil  fired  continuous  kilns.  No  steam,  no  coal,  and  no  line¬ 
shafting  in  this  plant — capacity  a  hundred  carloads  a  month. 
We  have  been  running  eleven  hours  a  day  for  the  last  six 
months  and  have  been  from  100  to  185  carloads  behind  all 
the  time— without  any  salesmen. 

There,  at  least,  is  a  spot  where  “business  depression”  is 
surely  “merely  psychological.” 
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Decries  Plant  Promotion 

by  Machinery  Men 

Prominent  Clayworking  Machinery  Manufacturer 
Indorses  “Brick  and  Clay  Record's”  Testing 
Station  Plan  and  Promises  to  Use  It  in  Own  Work 

By  J.  Howard  Chambers 

President,  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia 


A  CONSIDERATION  of  this  subject  suggests  ques¬ 
tions  of  interest  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
individual  view  point,  although  personally  I  have 
always  opposed  undertaking  such  promotions,  and  regard 
it  as  a  pernicious  practice. 

Few  will  defend  the  action  of  a  machinery  firm  in  send¬ 
ing  its  agents  into  a  community 
sufficiently  supplied  with  brick 
plants  and  because  of  an  un¬ 
occupied  shale  or  clay  deposit, 
proceeding  with  the  promotion 
of  an  unneeded  competing  en¬ 
terprise. 

If  it  be  a  proper  mission  of 
the  Federal  government  to  de¬ 
fine  the  consolidation  of  parallel 
enterprises  seeking  some  basis 
of  profitable  livelihood,  surely 
such  competitive  promotions 
as  these  may  well  receive  au¬ 
thoritative  supervision  for  the 
public  welfare. 

Business  sentiment  no  longer 
endorses  the  building  of  com¬ 
petitive  plants  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  forcing  their  sale 
upon  established  concerns.  How 
long  will  it  sanction  such  new 
constructions  when  their  oper¬ 
ations  will  enforce  serious  loss 
to  all? 

But  where  does  proper  and 
commendable  activity  of  sales¬ 
manship  cease  and  competition 
for  trade  become  obnoxious? 

In  this  day  of  paternalism 
and  of  socialistic  sentiment, 
how  far  may  the  individual  pur¬ 
sue  what  he  regards  as  the 
chance  for  individual  gain. 

With  what  propriety  may  a  firm  put  a  smooth-talking 
promoter  into  a  field  to  help  organize  a  company,  author¬ 
ize  him  to  subscribe  liberally  for  its  capital  stock,  in  order 
to  better  induce  subscriptions  from  the  innocent  ones — 
with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  obtaining  a  contract  for 
equipment? 

Our  interest  is  not  particularly  with  the  investor  whose 
ignorance  of  the  business  requires  such  a  bait  as  that 
“the  machinery  firm  of  so  and  so  thinks  so  much  of 
our  wonderful  shale  deposit  as  to  take  $10,000  of  stock 
in  our  new  company,”  or  that  it  “has  contracted  to  con¬ 
struct  the  complete  plant,  make  the  first  half  million  of 


brick  within  a  stipulated  cost,  sell  them,  and  turn  over 
a  going  business  with  money  in  our  bank,  for  a  con¬ 
tract  sum.” 

If  this  class  alone  were  the  sufferer  the  question  need 
receive  scant  consideration.  But  the  brick  manufacturer 
who  has  paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  who  must  not 

only  earn  a  profit  on  his  legi¬ 
timate  capital,  but  is  harassed 
by  a  competition  growing  out 
of  such  unwise  and  unwarrant¬ 
ed  investment,  is  justly  in¬ 
censed  at  such  promotions. 

While  few'  business  men  have 
attained  that  degree  of  unself¬ 
ish  consideration  for  others  as 
to  decline  to  accept  orders 
from  responsible  sources  be¬ 
cause  they  may  appear  unwise, 
I  think  all  will  concede  some 
distinction  between  such  sales 
and  deliberate  pernicious  pro¬ 
motions. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has 
proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  Clay  Testing  Station,  to  be 
conducted  by  competent  disin¬ 
terested  parties,  free  from  the 
temptation  to  return  biased  re¬ 
ports  or  too  carefully  selected 
samples. 

The  machinery  company  that 
I  represent  w'ould  welcome  and 
use  such  a  station,  and  al¬ 
though  we  would  still  continue 
to  make  at  our  own  works  much 
the  same  tests  as  now,  these 
would  be  for  our  own  guidance 
in  determining  the  details  of 
design  and  equipment. 

Might  not  the  usefulness  of 
such  a  Clay  Testing  Station  to  the  existing  clay  work¬ 
ing  interests  be  extended,  so  that  the  purely  technical 
report  on  material  would  be  accompanied  by  a  commercial 
report  of  some  authoritative  character  dealing  with  the 
probable  manufacturing  costs  on  a  commercial  scale,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  trade  need  or  opportunity  within  the 
territory  that  could  be  reached  from  the  proposed  loca¬ 
tion? 

Sometimes  a  deposit  of  clay  that  is  admirably  adopted 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick  or  kindred  products  may  be 
so  located  as  to  render  it  useless,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  and  lead  its  owner  into  a  vast  extravagance. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


A  Department  for  the  Solution 
of  the  Knotty  Problems  Con¬ 
fronting  the  Clay  Worker 

This  department  was  inaugurated  to  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  readers  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  the  service  given.  The  advice  of  the  world’s  recognized  authorities  in  ceramics  is  offered  to  clayworkers 
who  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  have  their  problems  solved  here.  Should  a  reply  be  desired 
by  letter  enclose  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  reply. 


Has  Trouble  With  Top  Burns. 

480.  Iowa. — We  are  making  a  dry  press  brick  and  are 
having  some  trouble  in  getting  a  good  burn  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  kiln.  We  are  using  a  common  up-draft  kiln,  set 
35  high.  We  get  fair  to  good  brick  up  to  27  or  28  courses, 
but  the  balance  of  the  top  courses  are  soft,  with  no  color, 
and  have  a  ring  like  a  soda  cracker.  Is  there  anything  that 
you  know  which  would  help  us  outf 
The  brick  in  the  top  courses  in  your  kiln  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  set  too  far  apart,  allowing  the  heat  to  pass  through 
the  kiln  too  rapidly.  If  you  will  set  the  brick  in  your 
top  courses  closely  so  as  to  hold  the  heat  in  the  kiln 
longer  you  will  undoubtedly  get  a  higher  percentage  in 
the  top  of  your  kiln. 


Paving  Brick  from  Sandy  Clay. 

478.  Florida. — If  you  have  full  instructions  for  making 
good  paving  brick  from  lean,  sandy  clay,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  copy. 

We  know  of  no  way  in  which  good  paving  brick  can  be 
made,  without  suitable  raw  material,  and  lean,  sandy  clay, 
in  itself,  is  not  so  considered.  We  know  of  no  published 
article  or  paper  that  has  ever  advocated  the  use  of  lean,  sandy 
clay  for  the  purpose. 


Wants  Reference  Books  on  Brick  Manufacture. 

483.  New  York. — Please  inform  me  if  there  is  any  hand 
book  or  reference  book  on  the  manufacture  of  brick,  includ¬ 
ing  the  kilns  and  machinery  for  same. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Book  Department  lists  the  best 
works  on  the  subject  mentioned,  together  with  price.  You 
will  find  this  on  page  1350  of  the  June  16  issue,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  mailed  to  your  address. 


Seems  to  Have  the  Old  Scum  Trouble. 

489.  Ontario. — We  are  making  a  wire-cut  brick,  using  a 
Freese  cutter  and  lubricating  the  bar  with  castor  oil.  The 
brick  are  being  dried  in  a  continuous  tunnel  dryer,  the  heat 
for  which  is  supplied  by  a  waste  heat  system,  supplemented 
by  an  auxiliary  wood  furnace.  We  are  troubled  with  a  white 
mark  on  the  surface  of  the  brick.  This  white  mark  is  discern¬ 
ible  on  the  brick  as  they  come  from  the  dryer.  We  have 
thought  it  to  be  caused  by.  the  oil  we  are  using,  or  possibly 
by  the  ashes  from  the  auxiliary  furnace  settling  on  the  oily 
surfaces.  Can  you  recommend  to  us  some  brand  of  oil  that 
will  cure  this  trouble,  or  suggest  some  other  remedy? 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  oil  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  are  under  the  impression  that  your  trou¬ 
ble  is  as  old  as  brickmaking  itself — or  at  least  as  old 
as  artificial  drying  and  burning  with  coal.  It  looks  like 
“scum,”  about  which  every  man  who  has  written  about 
brickmaking  has,  or  will,  at  some  later  day,  write  one  or 
more  articles.  Scum,  or  efflorescence  is  caused  by  salts 
in  the  clay.  These  are  developed,  sometimes,  in  the  dryer, 


while  again  they  may  not  show  until  the  brick  are  burned. 
And  then  again,  many  instances  are  known  where  the 
“scum”  does  not  show  until  the  brick  have  been  built  into 
the  wall.  We  would  advise,  first,  that  you  dry  at  least  one 
car  of  brick  in  the  open  air,  under  shed  cover,  and  where 
it  is  not  exposed  to  any  sulphur  fumes  from  burning  coal. 
If,  when  they  are  bone  dry,  they  show  no  white  mark,  you 
will  have  located  a  part  of  your  trouble — that  is,  that 
the  dryer  brings  out  the  “scum.”  Then  go  after  the 
scum  with  carbonate  of  barytes. 

In  the  May  5  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  page 
1150,  an  article  appeared  on  “Scum  Prevention”  and  on 
page  1176  in  the  same  issue,  in  an  answer  made  another 
subscriber,  a  list  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  on  the' 
subject,  were  given.  We  believe  you  can  safely  dismiss 
the  theory  that  the  oil  is  responsible,  and  go  after  the 
salts  in  your  clay. 


Wants  Books  on  Combustion  in  Brick  Kilns. 

475.  Colorado. — We  have  been  making  a  special  study  of 
combustion  in  brick  kilns  and  in  this  connection  we  would 
like  to  have  you  advise  us  if  you  have  any  books  treating 
this  particular  subject  or  if  you  can  give  us  any  information 
on  any  publications  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  us  in  the  study 
of  the  combustion  in  various  types  of  kilns  and  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  different  types. 

The  paucity  of  printed  information  on  the  above  subject 
led  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  to  engage  Ernst  Schmatolla, 
author  of  “Die  Brennofen”  and  other  German  works  upon 
combustion,  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  “Firing  and  Burn¬ 
ing”  and  to  arrange  that  the  same  might  be  published  in 
book  form  when  finished. 

The  following  books  will  serve  a  purpose  : 

In  English — “Modern  Brickmaking”  by  A.  B.  Searles; 
“Treatise  on  Ceramics”  by  E.  Bourry;  “A  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Manufacture  of  Brick,  Tiles,  Terra  Cotta,  etc.”  by 
Ch.  Th.  Davis. 

•Any  or  all  of  these  books  may  be  obtained  through  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record’s”  book  department. 

In  French — “La  Ceramique  Industrielle”  by  Granger,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  by  Gauthier-Villars ;  “Manuel  du  Briquetier” 
by  Emile  Lejeune,  published  in  Paris  by  B.  Tignol. 

In  German — “Handbuch  der  Gesammten  Tonwaren  Indus¬ 
trie”  by  E.  Cramer  and  Dr.  H.  Hecht,  published  in  Berlin 
by  the  Ton  Industrie  Zeitung;  “Handbuch  der  Ziegelfabrika- 
tion”  by  K.  Duemmler,  published  in  Halle  A.  S.,  Germany 
by  W.  Knapp ;  “Die  Brennofen”  by  Ernst  Schmatolla,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Leipzig  by  Dr.  Max  Jaenecke. 


The  Cost  of  Making  Brick. 

488.  Indiana. — What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick?  We  are  interested  in  a  plant  that  will  be  located 
in  the  South,  the  fuel  being  wood  that  is  right  on  the  ground. 
In  fact,  in  making  up  your  estimate,  you  may  figure  the  fuel 
cost  as  nothing.  It  is  planned  to  use  a  continuous  kiln  and 
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it  is  expected  that  later,  a  producer  gas  plant  will  be  put  in. 
Bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be  a  large  plant,  making  not  less 
than  100,000  brick  per  day. 

The  question  as  to  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  brick 
is  a  very  broad  question  and  we  first  must  ask  what  kind 
of  brick  you  intend  to  make,  common  brick,  face  brick 
or  paving  prick,  and  is  the  material  a  shale  or  clay.  All 
of  these  items  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing  as 
sometimes  a  clay  does  not  need  as  much  preparation 
as  a  shale,  and  a  common  brick  can  often  times  be  shipped 
kiln  run  without  sorting,  while  face  brick  and  paving  brick 
must  necessarily  be  selected. 

Common  brick  can  be  made,  roughly  speaking,  at  a 
cost  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  a  thousand  and  in  some  cases 
we  know  they  have  been  made  for  less  than  $4.00.  Pav¬ 
ing  brick  may  run  as  high  as  $10.00  a  thousand  and  face 
brick  from  $8.00  to  $9.00,  although  there  are  some  plants 
making  common  brick  who  select  the  better  grades  and 
sell  them  for  face  brick. 

Prices  given  above  are,  of  course,  only  approximate 
and  in  conclusion  we  wish  to  say  that  continuity  of  op¬ 
eration  and  good  management  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  manufacture  as  the  materials  themselves. 


Silica  Sand  Won’t  Make  Silica  Brick. 

490.  Georgia. — In  your  May  19  issue  you  have  an  article 
on  “ Refractory  Brick”  by  T.  E.  Montgomery  of  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

In  it  he  states  that  a  sand  or  clay  that  has  97  per  cent  of 

silica  and  3  per  cent  of  impurities  gives  the  best  results. 
Now  we  have  a  bank  sand  that  analyzes  as  follows:  Silica 
( SiO* )  97.62;  Ferric  Oxide  (FeiOi)  .71;  Titanium  Dioxide 
( TiOi )  .09;  Undetermined,  1.36;  Loss  on  Ignition,  .22.  We 
would  like  to  find  out  if  a  good  silica  fire  brick  could  be  made 
from  this  sand  and  if  there  is  any  literature  that  covers  the 
subject.  We  know  that  there  are  numbers  of  silica  fire  brick 
being  made,  but  are  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  where,  or 
how.  Can  you  either  give  us  the  information  or  put  us  in 

touch  with  some  one  who  is  competent  and  reliable ?  Any 

assistance  you  may  render  us  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  manufacture  of  silica  brick  from  silica  sand  has 
been  tried,  but  almost  invariably  with  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  In  order  that  the  brick  may  have  the  proper 
porosity,  it  is  necessary  to  grind  a  material  that  will  make 
a  product  coarser  than  sand,  and  that  will  give  particles 
irregular  in  size  and  shape.  The  process  of  making  silica 
brick  includes  the  crushing  of  gannister  rock  in  very 
heavy  crushers,  then  putting  the  ground  material  through 
wet  pans,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  bonding  material, 
and  from  these  pans  it  is  molded  in  brick. 


Brick  Made  From  Blast  Furnace  Slag. 

491.  Ohio. — Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  in  this  country  from  blast  furnace  slag? 
Do  you  know  of  any  plants  in  this  country  that  are  using 
this  material  for  manufacturing  brick?  As  we  understand 
the  process,  it  is  similar  to  that  of  manufacturing  sand-lime 
brick.  We  would  also  like  to  have  the  names  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Any  information  you  can  give  us  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  brick 
from  blast  furnace  slag,  a  plant  having  been  built  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  one  at  Youngstown,  Ohio — the  latter  for  the 
Brier  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  The  processes  were 
used,  one  of  them  being  to  crush  the  cold  clinker  and  mix 
with  a  bonding  member  after  which  they  were  pressed 
into  brick — the  other  consisting  of  the  immersion  of  the 
hot  clinker  in  water  and  grinding  the  resultant  globule  of 
slag.  Difficulties  in  manufacture  were  experienced  in’both 
methods  and  the  variation  in  the  color  of  the  burned 


product  was  such  as  to  make  the  plants  mentioned  un¬ 
profitable.  We  believe  that  every  plant  that  has  so  far 
been  started  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making 
brick  from  blast  furnace  slag  has  been  closed  down. 


Sees  Possibilities  in  Bricklaying  Machine. 

477.  New  York. — We  have  before  us  an  illustration,  taken 
from  some  German  technical  magazine,  showing  a  so-called 
bricklaying  machine,  that  is  evidently  used  for  leveling  the 
zvall  after  the  brick  has  been  roughly  laid,  smoothing  the  top 
and  leveling  the  sides  at  one  operation.  Do  you  know  who 
manufactures  this  machine  and  from  whom  we  could  obtain 
catalogs  and  prices,  so  that  we  may  make  a  quotation  to  a 
foreign  correspondent. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  supply  the  information  asked 
for  by  our  correspondent,  but  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  say  that  neither  the  illustration  nor  the  text  that 
accompanies  .it  recommends  itself  to  us.  It  claims  to  “lay” 
5, h00  brick  a  day,  to  save  the  wage  of  “many  laborers”  and 
that  it  is  “already  in  use.”  Any  good  bricklayer  can  lay 
2.000  brick  in  a  day,  and  when  he  has  laid  them,  they  are  “laid” 
without  any  question  of  smoothing  either  the  top  or  sides 
of  the  wall.  He  uses  no  power  other  than  that  which  has 
been  put  into  his  back  and  arms  and  hands.  He  is  able  to 
overcome  the  uneven  sizes  with  which  common  brick  are 
accompanied,  uses  “bats”  and  small  pieces  in  places  where 
whole  brick  are  not  necessary,  or  cannot  go.  We  cannot  see 
the  economy  of  laying  brick  roughly  and  then  going  over 
them  with  a  power  machine  to  lay  them  straight — it  takes 
almost  as  much  time  for  an  experienced  bricklayer  to  lay 
brick  unevenly  as  it  does  to  lay  them  straight,  as  many  con¬ 
tractors  have  found  out  in  this  day  of  “artistic  brickwork” — 
wide  mortar  joints  and  gravel  mortar. 


To  Eliminate  Black  Coring. 

487.  Pennsylvania. — In  burning  paving  blocks  made  from 
fireclay,  in  rectangular  kilns,  the  burned  blocks  show  a  black 
core  in  the  center  and  sometimes  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
block.  We  watersmoke  the  kilns  48  hours  usually,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  the  pavers  are  dried  in  a  radiated  heat  dryer. 
The  burning  is  finished  within  four  to  five  days.  How  can 
I  eliminate  the  black  core? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  black  coring,  in  this  case,  is 
due  to  carbon  in  the  clay,  and  this  subject  is  treated  ex¬ 
haustively  in  the  second  report  of  the  committee  on  technical 
investigation  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  forming  a  part  of  their  proceedings.  The  report  has 
been  published  under  the  title  “The  Influence  of  Carbons  on 
the  Burning  of  Clay  Wares”  and  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
$1.00  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wants  to  Burn  Black  Brick. 

481.  Georgia. — I  am  burning  side  cut  brick  in  down  draft 
kilns.  Our  fire  flashed  brick  burns  to  a  mottled  brown  and 
I  want  to  burn  a  kiln  of  them  jet  black.  What  change  shall 
I  make  in  the  firing  to  accomplish  this? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  should  have  a  sample 
of  the  raw  clay  and  of  the  mottled  brown,  hard  burned 
brick.  We  ought  also  know  what  kind  of  furnaces  you  are 
using.  Taking  for  granted  that  conditions  of  clay  and  kiln 
are  favorable,  the  black  brick  can  be  produced  by  burning 
with  a  strongly  reducing  fire,  where  a  thick  layer  of  coal  is 
kept  on  the  grate  without  admitting  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  kiln  itself.  For  this  burning,  no  air  should  reach  the 
brick  before  they  are  completely  cooled  off.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  a  damper  being  placed  between  the  kiln  and  the  stack 
or  on  the  top  of  the  stack,  to  check  the  draft  completely  and 
allow  of  a  very  slow  cooling. 


New  Methods  and  Processes 

A  Department  of  Technicology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


Conducted  by 

Charles  S.  Kinnison 

Ceramic  Chemist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Ceramics 


IN  the  “Questions  and  Answers”  department  of  “Ton 
Industrie  Zeitung”  there  appears  a  question  relating  to 
the  use  of  waste  heat  in  connection  with  steam  for  dry¬ 
ing,  and  six  answers  are  given.  The  question  and  answers 
are  here  translated : 

Question.  I  am  using  a  tunnel  dryer  heated  with  exhaust 
steam  and  am  desirous  of  using  waste  heat  from  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  as  a  source  of  auxiliary  heat  to  shorten  the 
period  of  drying.  The  dryer  of  9,000  brick  capacity  is  com¬ 
posed  of  12  compartments,  about  78  ft.  long  by  4.7  ft.  wide 
and  is  located  about  16  ft.  from  the  kiln,  which  is  composed 
of  16  chambers.  The  present  period  of  drying  is  6  days. 
The  water  vapor  escapes  through  four  vents  in  the  top  and 
a  stack  16  ft.  high.  Do  you  recommend  introducing  the  hot 
air  from  both  ends?  What  size  ducts  are  necessary? 
What  source  of  power  do  you  recommend  for  operating  the 
fan — electrical,  gasoline  or  oil  motor  ? 

Answer  1. — Instead  of  using  waste  heat  as  an  added  source 
of  heat,  I  would  recommend  combustion  gases,  the  former 
finding  much  better  use  in  preheating  and  water  smoking. 
The  gases  are  conducted  into  the  tunnels  through  relatively 
large  pipes,  drawn  into  a  collecting  flue  at  the  end  by  means 
of  a  fan  and  forced  out  the  stack.  It  is  not  possible  to  state 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  different  heat  ducts,  because 
these  depend  upon  the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
burning  canal,  and  also  evidently  upon  the  number  of  cu.  ft. 
of  gas  it  is  desired  to  draw  through  in  a  given  time.  An 
electrically  driven  fan  is  to  be  preferred.  The  power  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  operation  varies  with  the  rize  from  6  to  12  h.  p. 

Answer  2. — The  warm  air  should  be  introduced  not  only 
at  both  ends,  but  also  at  two  other  points  distant  about  22 
ft.  from  each  end.  If  introduced  only  at  the  ends,  the  full 
benefit  of  the  hot  air  would  not  be  utilized  since  the  air 
naturally  seeks  the  shortest  course  out,  the  center  of  the 
tunnels  thereby  receiving  very  little  of  the  heat.  On  the 
other  hand  if  introduced  from  the  sides  alone,  there  is  danger 
of  the  air  being  saturated  and  depositing  dew  on  the  fresh 
ware  before  it  can  be  drawn  out.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
anything  definite  regarding  the  method  of  conducting  the 
hot  gases  from  the  kiln  without  knowing  more  of  the  local 
conditions.  As  a  general  proposition  it  might  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  would  be  drawn  fr^m  the  cooling  chambers 
and  forced  into  a  collecting  flue  which  runs  either^parallel 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  drying  tunnels,  depending  on  local 
conditions.  Other  flues,  branching  off  from  here  conduct 
the  gases  under  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  floors  to  a  point 
about  midway  in  their  length.  Small  openings  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  dryer  floor  over  this  flue,  through  which  the 
hot  gases  escape.  If  the  hot  air  from  the  cooling  chambers 
cannot  be  conducted  to  the  dryer  through  the  regular  smoke 
flue  of  the  kiln,  then  a  sheet  iron  flue,  or  better  a  brick 
flue  lined  with  sheet  iron  be  built  to  connect  with  the  cool¬ 
ing  chambers. 

Answer  3. — Through  the  use  of  additional  heat  from  the 


cooling  kiln,  you  should  be  able  to  lower  your  time  of  drying 
at  least  three  days,  with  a  simultaneous  increase  in  kiln  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  tunnels  being  78  ft.  long,  it  will  not  suffice  to 
merely  introduce  the  hot  gases  from  one  or  both  ends,  but 
instead  a  flue  must  be  built  under  the  entire  length  of  the 
tunnel,  slots  about  3  ft.  apart  being  provided  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  flue,  so  as  to  provide  a  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat.  These  slots  are  4-6  inches  long  and  about 
0.4  inch  wide.  The  flue  for  conducting  the  gases  from 
the  kiln  should  be  about  2x/2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  built 
above  the  smoke  flue,  being  provided  with  connections  for 
attachment  to  any  desired  chamber,  each  connection,  of 
course,  being  provided  with  a  damper  for  control.  This 
collecting  flue  is  connected  to  an  enclosed  fan  with  a  suc¬ 
tion  opening  in  this  case  of  3  ft.,  17,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  min¬ 
ute  being  handled  with  about  240  R.  P.  M.  Eight  h.  p.  are 
required  for  its  operation.  The  output  of  the  fan  can  be 
increased  to  20,000  cu.  ft.  by  speeding  up  to  300  R.  P.  M., 
in  which  case,  evidently,  more  power  is  consumed.  In  se¬ 
lecting  fans,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  select  a  fan  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  capacity  too  near  to  that  desired.  The  discharge 
flue  from  the  fan  to  the  tunnels  is  80-85  inches  in  diameter. 
Branching  off  from  it  at  each  tunnel  are  flues  31-33  inches 
in  diameter,  tapering  gradually  to  a  diameter  of  16-20 
inches  at  the  end,  which  are  controlled  by  throttle  valves. 
These  flues  should  preferably  be  made  of  galvanized  iron. 
For  operating  the  fan  we  recommend  an  electric  motor,  but 
in  case  the  electric  current  is  not  available,  the  Diesel  oil 
motor  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Answer  4. — Since  the  continuous  kiln  is  so  near  at  hand 
and  the  brick  are  insensitive  to  rapid  drying,  the  use  of  waste 
heat  is  certainly  to  be  recommended.  For  the  utilization 
of  this  heat,  a  fan  is  necessary  which  should  be  operated 
with  3-4  h.  p.  As  a  source  of  power,  steam,  electricity,  or  an 
oil  motor  can  be  used.  In  case  steam  is  used,  it  would  be 
well  to  connect  the  fan  directly  to  a  small  turbine,  which 
can  be  operated  without  any  appreciable  increase  in  load  on 
the  boilers. 

Answer  5. — Without  having  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
your  plant  layout,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  a  definite  and  concise  answer  cannot  be  given  to  your 
question.  The  drying  period  of  six  days  is  certainly  ample 
enough  for  even  the  most  tender  clays,  and  evidently  your 
dryer  is  designed  poorly.  You  should  be  able  to  dry  the 
brick  made  from  this  clay  you  describe  in  48  hours.  This 
can  be  done  by  the  additional  use  of  waste  heat  from  the 
cooling  chambers,  and  the  combustion  gases  from  the  boiler 
and  the  kiln.  The  hot  air  is  drawn  from  the  cooling  cham¬ 
bers  by  means  of  a  fan  and  forced  in  at  one  end  of  each 
tunnel  in  the  dryer.  The  fan  should  be  operated  preferably 
by  a  motor.  If  current  is  not  available  the  Diesel  oil  engine 
is  to  be  recommended,  1  h.  p.-hr.  being  generated  in  this 
way  at  a  cost  of  1.5-3  Pfg.,  depending  on  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  oil.  We  would  advise  you  to  employ  the 
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services  of  a  dryer  expert  for  the  execution  of  the  work, 
the  additional  cost  being  much  more  than  offset  by  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained. 

Answer  6. — In  our  dryer  we  are  employing  waste  heat 
and  are  introducing  it  at  one  end  of  the  tunnel;  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  this  air  is  about  350°  F.,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  satisfactory.  It  is  our  intention,  however,  to  change 
the  equipment  to  introduce  the  air  at  both  ends  of  the 
tunnel,  employing  two  fans,  which  are  operated  by  small 
steam  engines  during  the  day  and  at  night  by  a  motor.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  using  electrical  power  and  consume 
about  290  K.  W.  during  a  month  whose  working  days  are 
13  hours  long. 


Method  of  Laying  Hollow  Block. 

H.  Frettlok,  of  Charlottesburg,  Germany,  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  device  for  laying  hollow  block,  by  means  of 
which  the  mortar  is  prevented  from  entering  into  the  hollow 


Fig.  1. 


spaces.  This  saves  the  mortar  and  preserves  the  air  space. 

Figure  1  shows  the  device  made  from  wood  and  designed 
for  a  block  of  two  ducts,  as  shown.  Figure  2  shows  one 
made  of  metal  and  designed  for  a  single  duct.  The  dot  and 
dash  lines  indicate  the  position  of  the  block  when  the  device 
is  not  in  use. 
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Fig.  2. 


As  is  evident  from  the  sketch,  the  arrangement  consists 
essentially  of  a  hand  grip,  fastened  to  the  piece  (b),  which 
supports  the  block  and  to  which  are  attached  the  mandrels 
marked  (a),  the  number  and  shape  of  which  depend  upon  the 
type  of  block  to  be  used.  The  mandrel  serves  as  a  means 


of  handling  the  block  when  the  mortar  is  being  applied  and 
at  the  same  time  prevents  the  latter  from  entering  into  the 
ducts  of  the  blocks.  These  mandrels  extend  through  the 
ducts  a  distance  approximately  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
mortar  joints,  and  are  so  shaped  as  to  fit  snugly  into  the 


openings  of  the  adjacent  tile,  thus  keeping  them  in  align¬ 
ment.  The  ends  are  capped  to  give  clean  cut  edges  to  the 
joints. 

Figure  3  shows  the  method  of  using  this  device,  the  work¬ 
man  thrusting  the  tool  into  the  block  as  shown,  until  the  ends 
protrude.  The  mortar  is  then  applied  with  the  other  hand 
and  the  block  laid  in  place  the  usual  way,  then  forced  snugly 
against  the  adjoining  block,  a  tight,  clean  cut  joint  being  the 
result  when  the  tool  is  removed. — “Deutsche  Topfer  and 
Ziegler  Zeitung.” 


Patent  Office  Reports. 

The  following  patents  on  machines,  appliances  and  pro¬ 
cesses  that  are  of  interest  to  the  clayworker  were  issued 
during  May  and  June,  1914.  A  full  description  of  any  of 
these  patents  may  be  obtained  by  forwarding  five  cents 
(currency)  to  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 

1,098,625. — Process  for  Brick  Burning,  by  G.  D.  Her- 
rold;  1,099,131 — Refractory  Lining,  by  O.  Scrpek;  1,099,632 
— Kiln  and  heater  combined,  by  C.  D.  Allan;  1,101,142 — 
Brick  machine,  by  M.  Mueller;  1,100,989 — Brick  machine, 
by  D.  E.  Reagan. 


Leadless  Glaze. 

The  following  leadless  glaze  for  gas  retorts  is  said  to 
be  used  by  one  large  firm  with  great  success: 

50  lbs.  ground  feldspar. 

35  lbs.  ground  limestone. 

50  china  clay. 

130  lbs.  quartz  sand  finely  ground. 

The  above  constituents  should  be  soaked  in  water  for 
an  hour,  then  slipped  up  and  put  through  a  fine  sieve.  If 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night  the  surplus 
water  can  be  decanted.  The  thick  glaze  should  now  be 
mixed  with  a  little  gum  water  and  applied  with  a  soft 
brush  to  the  retorts. 

Should  the  glaze  prove  to  be  too  easily  fusible,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  quartz  should  be  increased,  and  if  too  difficultly 
fusible,  should  be  reduced. 

The  use  of  lead  compounds  should  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  permitted,  as  apart  from  their  poisonous  qual¬ 
ity,  they  are  too  easily  reduced  to  metallic  lead  when  the 
retort  is  in  use,  this  being  due  to  the  strong  reducing 
action  of  coal  gas. 

Some  firms  are  now  applying  the  glaze  to  retorts  by 
means  of  compressed  air  and  it  is  likely  that  this  method 
will  become  increasingly  popular  as  its  advantages  are 
realized. — M.  Leeds. 


Articles  in  Current  Technical  Papers. 

The  “Canadian  Engineer”  (April  16,  1914)  gives  a  fully 
illustrated  description  of  the  new  lime  plant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cyanide  Company,  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

“Ceramique,  Verrerie,  Chauffournerie”  (No.  4,  April, 
1914)  announces  the  publication  of  a  new  book,  “Silica 
and  the  Silicates”  by  Henry  LeChatelier.  In  the  same 
issue  there  is  an  article  concerning  the  action  of  heat  and 
combustion  gases  or  smoke  on  sand-lime  brick.  E.  Da- 
mour  reports  on  tests  which  he  has  made  very  thoroughly 
with  brick,  the  analysis  of  which  was  about  the  following: 
— SiOa  78  per  cent:  CIO  14  per  cent:  H2O  7  per  cent.  He 
found  that  heat  and  carbonic  acid  start  at  150°  C.  (300° 
F.)  to  decompose  the  sand-lime  brick — but  this  decompo¬ 
sition  decreases  the  strength  of  the'  brick  not  more  than 
33  per  cent  below  500°  C.  (930°  F.);  above  500°  C.  to 
1000°,  the  brick  were  decomposed  very  fast  and  crumbled 
to  powder.  Each  of  his  tests  lasted  two  hours  at  each 
temperature  (200°,  300°,  400°,  500° — 1000°).  He  advises 
not  to  use  such  brick  for  building  chimneys  and  furnaces 
or  their  foundation. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 

Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


ONE  of  the  most  important  points  covered  in  the  free 
service  that  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  giving  its 
readers,  is  in  offering  to  supply  any  information  that 
they  may  need  relative  to  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  State  Commissions  covering  questions 
pertaining  to  traffic  work. 

These  rulings  are  handed  down  every  day  and  they  show 
in  detail  the  rights  of  shippers,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
the  railroads  as  to  correctness  of  rates,  the  reasonableness 
of  rates  and  what  constitutes  a  proper  rate,  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  when  switching  charges  should  be  absorbed  and  when 
they  can  legally  be  assessed  in  addition  to  published  rates ; 
in  fact,  they  cover  every  point  that  is  pertinent  to  freight 
charges. 

For  instance,  there  may  be  a  plant  located  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Indianapolis  from  where  the  rate  to  Chicago  may 
possibly  be  higher  than  the  rate  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago 
and  in  an  example  of  this  kind  the  plant  between  these  two 
cities  is  certainly  out  of  line,  as  their  rates  should  not  be 
in  excess  of  Indianapolis. 

In  most  cases  these  questions  can  be  taken  up  direct  with 
the  railroad  company  and  adjusted  for,  under  one  of 
the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  rate 
from  an  intermediate  point  cannot  be  in  excess  of  the  more 
distant  point,  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  being  where 
there  is  water  competition. 

Another  example  is  where  a  through  rate  from  a  plant  to 
the  final  destination  is  less  than  combination  of  locals.  To 
be  more  specific, — if  a  plant  located  at  Indianapolis  was  ship¬ 
ping  to  Madison  and  the  through  rate  from  Indianapolis  to 
Madison  was  8c,  while  the  rate  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago 
was  4c  and  from  Chicago  to  Madison  3c,  making  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  7c,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Commission  the  through 
rate  would  be  exorbitant  and  should  not  exceed  the  7c  com¬ 
bination. 

Another  law  of  the  Commission  which  strikes  us  as  being 
very  important  covers  the  question  of  shipments  refused  at 
final  destinations.  Under  this  law  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  notify  the  shippers  of  such  refusal,  this 
being  a  question  to  be  taken  care  of  directly  between  the 
customer  and  the  shipper. 

Any  number  of  cases  have  been  filed  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  damages  and  also  refund  of  de¬ 
murrage  charges  where  shipments  have  been  on  hand,  un¬ 
claimed  at  destination,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Such  cases  are  based  on  the  position  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  carriers  to  notify  the  shipper  in  order  to  protect  him 
against  any  such  car  service,  and  in  every  case  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  ruled  against  the  shipper,  stating  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  railroad  companies  to  notify  the  shipper  of  such 
refusal.  While  they  recommend  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
that  the  carriers  perform  this  service,  it  does  not  bind  them 
to  any  such  action. 

The  suggestion  of  this  department,  in  order  to  protect 


yourselves  against  any  such  cases,  would  be  to  have  a  notice 
in  red  ink  printed  on  your  invoices  asking  your  customers 
to  advise  you  immediately  if  for  any  reason  any  cars  are 
refused,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  it  will  result  in 
saving  the  shippers  considerable  money  in  car  service  charges 
and  other  incidentals  connected  with  such  cases. 

Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

Changes  in  freight  rates  that  affect  clay,  brick  and  hol¬ 
low  tile,  and  all  articles  taking  same  rates  are  given 
below.  So  many  changes  have  become  effective  since  our 
last  issue  that  space  does  not  permit  the  entire  list  being 
given.  It  will  be  brought  down  to  date  in  the  July  21 
issue.  Below  are  found  the  changes  that  affect  shipments 
made  from  points  East  and  South: 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Galeton,  Pa.,  $1.40  per  net  ton. 

From  Amboy,  N.  Y.,  and  rate  points,  brick,  common 
building  and  hollow,  drain  tile  and  fireproofing,  to  Erie- 
town,  N.  Y.,  80c  per  net  ton. 

From  Beech  Creek,  Clearfield,  Patton,  Krebs,  Lock 
Haven,  Mahaffey,  Mill  Hall,  Orviston,  Woodland,  Irvona, 
Karthaus  and  other  Pennsylvania  points  to  Clarion,  Pa., 
$1.85  per  net  ton. 

From  Beech  Creek,  Bigler,  Clearfield,  Clymer,  Faunce, 
Irvona,  Karthaus,  Krebs,  Lock  Haven,  Lumber,  Mahaffey, 
Mill  Hall,  Monument,  Orviston,  Patton,  Phillipsburg,  Snow 
Shoe,  Wallaceton  and  Woodland,  Pa.,  brick,  clay  and  clay 
products,  to  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.,  $3.10  per  net  ton;  to  Salis¬ 
bury  Central,  N.  Y.,  $3.30  per  net  ton. 

From  Binghamton,  N.  Y„,  blocks,  hollow  building, 
brick,  building  common,  chimney,  fire,  pressed,  paving 
and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
$2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton; 
to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  $2.65  per  net  ton. 

From  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  brick  and  articles  taking 
same  rates,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  $2.40  per  net  ton. 

From  Bricklyn,  and  York,  Pa.,  pressed  brick,  to 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  $1.65  per  net  ton;  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

$2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  $1.60  per  net 

ton;  to  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  85c  per  net  ton;  to  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  $1.65  per  net  ton;  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  $1.60  per  net 
ton  and  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Bricklyn  and  York,  Pa.,  common  brick,  to  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa..  $1.60  per  net  ton;  to  Ashbury  Park,  N.  J.,  $2.65 
per  net  ton;  to  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  $1.65  per  net  ton;  to 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Elizabethport,  N. 

J.,  $1.60  per  net  ton;  to  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  85c  per  net 
ton;  to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  $1.65  per  net  ton;  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  $1.60  per  net 
ton;  and  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton. 
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From  Brownstone,  Pa.,  brick,  to  New  Cumberland,  Md., 
.$1.05  per  net  ton. 

From  Chester,  Pa.,  fire  brick  and  fire  clay,  to  Jersey 
City,  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  $1.35  per 
net  ton. 

From  Clermont,  Daguscahonda,  Johnsonburg,  Kane, 
Ridgway  and  St.  Mary’s  Pa.,  brick,  clay  and  clay  products, 
to  Dempster  Street  and  Main  Street,  Evanston,  Ill.,  $2.15 
per  net  ton;  to  Woodale,  Ill.,  $2.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  fire  brick  bats,  to  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  $1.10  per  net  ton. 

From  County,  Glassgow,  Center,  Denver,  Rust  and 
Waverley,  la.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to 
Chicago,  Deerfield,  Dunning,  Glenview  and  Shermanville, 
Ill.,  and  Racine,  Racine  Jet.  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  10c 
per  cwt. 

From  Drummond  and  Shawmut,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  $2.30  per  net  ton. 

From  Drummond  and  Shawmut,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  $2.30  per  net  ton. 

From  Elmira  and  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  brick  (all  kinds 
except  enameled),  and  fire  proofing  (made  of  clay,  plaster, 
gypsum  rock  or  cement),  to  Picture  Rocks,  Pa.,  $1.75 
per  net  ton. 

From  Falls  Creek  and  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  brick,  va¬ 
rious  kinds  and  clay,  to  Erie,  Pa.,  $1.30  per  net  ton;  to 
Farrell,  Pa.,  $1.35  per  net  ton;  to  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  $1.25 
per  net  ton;  to  Hamburg  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  $1.15 
per  net  ton;  to  Sharon,  Pa.,  $1.35  per  net  ton;  to  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  $1.15  per  net  ton  and  to  Titusville,  Pa.,  $1.25 
per  net  ton. 

From  Gibraltar,  Phoenixville  and  Pottstown,  Pa.,  fire 
brick  bats,  to  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  $1.20  per  net  ton. 

From  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  $1.30  per  net  ton;  to  Arcade, 
N.  Y.,  90c  per  net  ton;  to  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  $1.05 
per  net  ton.  (Also  rates  to  numerous  other  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  points.) 

From  Kaulmont  and  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  $1.75 
per  net  ton;  to  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  $1.40  per  net  ton;  to 
East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  $1.85  per  net  ton;  to  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  stations,  $1.30  per  net  ton. 

From  Lancaster,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Leola,  Pa.,  65c  per  net  ton. 

From  Lancaster  and  Town  Line,  N.  Y.,  hollow  and 
common  brick,  to  Binghamton,  Lestershtre,  Hooper,  En- 
dicott,  Union,  Campville,  Owega,  Tioga  Centre,  Smith- 
boro,  Barton  and  Waverley,  N.  Y.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Lancaster  and  Town  Line,  N.  Y.,  building  and 
drain  tile,  to  Binghamton,  Lestershire,  Hooper,  Endi- 
cott,  Union,  Campville,  Owego,  Tioga  Centre,  Smithboro, 
Barton  and  Waverley,  N.  Y.,  $1.70  per  net  ton.  (Also 
numerous  rates  to  other  New  York  points.) 

From  Langdon  and  Terra  Cotta,  D.  C.,  fireproofing- 
made  of  clay,  plaster,  gypsum  rock  or  cement  and  hol¬ 
low  building  tile,  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  $1.70  per  net  ton. 

From  Orchard  Park  and  Jewettville,  N.  Y.,  building, 
hollow  and  paving  brick,  hollowing  building  blocks  and 
hollow  building  tile,  to  Brantfort,  Ont.,  $1.35  per  net  ton; 
to  Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  75c  per  net  ton;  to  Chippewa,  Ont., 
95c  per  net  ton;  to  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  $1.00  per  net  ton; 
to  Montreal,  Que.,  $2.55  per  net  ton;  to  Sarnia  and  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ont.,  $1.55  per  net  ton;  to  Welland,  Ont.,  $1.00  per 
net  ton;  (also  rates  to  other  Ontario  points.) 

From  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  rate  territory,  fire  brick,  radial 
chimney,  stack  or  radial  and  enameled  brick,  roofing  and 
drain  tile  and  other  clay  products,  Chetopa,  Coffeyville, 
Caney,  Arkansas  City,  Caldwell,  Waldron  and  Kiowa, 


Ivans.,  40c  per  cwt.;  and  to  Englewood  and  Liberal,  Kans., 
47c  per  cwt. 

From  Port  Reading,  N.  J.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Convent,  Delawanna,  Harrison,  Lyndhurst,  Mont¬ 
clair,  Morristown,  Newark,  Summit  and  South  Range,  N. 
J.,  $1.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Richburg,  N.  Y.,  clay,  to  Shawmut,  Pa.,  75c  per 
net  ton. 

From  Saylorsburg,  Pa.,  crude  clay,  to  Dunellen,  N.  J., 
$1.20  per  net  ton;  to  Somerville,  N.  J.,  $1.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Shawmut,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
$2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Barnard,  N.  Y.,  $1.35  per  net  ton;  to 
East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  $1.85  per  net  ton;  (also  rates  to 
other  stations  in  New  York.) 

From  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  brick,  common  building  and  hol¬ 
low,  drain  tile,  paving  brick  and  hollow  building  blocks 
(cement),  to  Erietoti,  N.  Y.,  80c  per  net  ton. 

From  Toland,  Mt.  Stewart  and  Pine  Grove  Furnace, 
Pa.,  clay,  to  Woodland,  Me.,  2214c  per  cwt. 

From  Winston  Junction,  N.  J.,  common  brick,  to  Suf- 
fern,  N.  Y.,  $1.80  per  net  ton. 

From  Whippany,  N.  J.,  common  building  and  paving 
brick,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Melrose,  N.  Y.,  $2.25  per 
net  ton;  to  Albany  and  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  $1.10  per  net  ton; 
to  Mechanicsville,  Oneonta,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  $1.10  per 
net  ton;  and  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  50c  per  net  ton. 

From  Whippany,  N.  J.,  common  building  and  paving 
brick,  to  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  $2.75  per  net  ton;  to  Wilkes¬ 
barre,  Pa.,  $1.70  per  net  ton. 

From  Whippany,  N.  J.,  common  building  brick,  to 
Bridgeport,  and  Stamford,  Conn.,  $2.80  per  net  ton. 

From  Whippany,  N.  J.,  paving  brick,  to  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  $2.80  per  net  ton. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Brickton  and  Fletcher,  N.  C.,  brick,  common, 
pressed  or  paving,  to  Childs,  S.  C.,  $2.70  per  M.;  to  Hop¬ 
kins,  Weston  and  Garrick,  S.  C.,  $2.80  per  M.;  to  Gads¬ 
den  and  Kingville,  S.  C.,  $2.90  per  M.;  to  Moy  and  Fort 
Motte,  S.  C.,  $3.00  per  M.;  to  Singleton,  S.  C.,  $3.00  per 

M. ;  to  St.  Matthews,  Riley,  Jamison  and  Stillman,  S.  C., 
$3.15  per  M. 

From  Brickston,  Ga.,  common  brick,  to  Albany,  Ga., 
5%c  per  cwt.;  to  Americus,  Ga.,  5c  per  cwt.;  to  Augusta, 
Ga.,  5>4c  per  cwt.;  to  Waynesboro,  Ga.,  5  2-5c  per  cwt., 
to  Tampa,  Fla.,  8c  per  cwt.;  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  3c  per 
cwt.;  to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  $1.25  per  M.;  to  Savannah,  Ga.» 
$1.00  per  M.  (Also  rates  to  other  southern  points.) 

From  Camden,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  Ashboro,  N.  C., 
$2.90  per  M.;  to  Dunn,  N.  C.,  $3.20  per  M.;  to  Durham, 

N.  C.,  $3.00  per  M.;  to  Gibson,  $2.50  per  M.;  to  Golds¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  $3.20  per  M.;  to  Hasty,  N.  C.,  $2.50  per  M.; 
to  Laurinburg,  N.  C.,  $1.90  per  M.;  to  Maxton,  N.  C.,  $1.95 
per  M.;  to  Lumberton,  $2.20  per  M.;  to  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
$3.00  per  M.;  to  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  $1.55  per  M.;  to  San¬ 
ford,  N.  C.,  $2.80  per  M.;  and  to  Selma,  N.  C.,  $3.20 
per  M. 

From  Claymont,  Dedrick,  Griswold  and  McIntyre,  Ga., 
clay,  crude  or  ground,  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  $1.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Fort  Runyon,  and  Waterloo,  Va.,  brick,  common 
or  pressed,  to  Bath  Beach  (Brooklyn),  Bedford,  and  Bush- 
wick,  N.  Y.,  $2.30  per  net  ton;  to  Coney  Island  (Brooklyn) 
N.  Y.,  $2.40  per  net  ton;  to  East  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $2.30 
per  net  ton;  to  40th  Street,  Gravesend,  Greenwood,  Ken¬ 
sington,  39th  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  all  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  $2.30  per  net  ton. 

From  Girard,  Ala.,  fire  brick,  to  Havana,  Cuba,  $6.38 
per  gross  ton. 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Conducted  for 
the  Interchange  of  Ideas  in 
Methods  of  Manufacture 

A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks,  for  the  best  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  Is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  essential 
to  win  a  prize,  but  when  they  are  necessary  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Have  you  a  better  idea? 


This  Idea  Wins  First  Prize 

R.  A.  Fontain,  of  North  Mountain,  W.  Va.,  is 
the  first-prize  winner^for  this  issue,  he  having  sub¬ 
mitted  an  idea  for 

A  Funnel  Hand  Hopper. 

This  device  will  sand  the  brick  as  they  come 
from  the  machine.  It  works  automatically,  and 
when  the  column  travels  fast,  the  sand  feeds 
faster  than  it  does  when  the  column  is  traveling 
more  slowly.  Stop  the  column  and  the  sand  piles 
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up  and  also  stops.  This  arrangement  for  sand¬ 
ing  has  worked  most  successfully  on  an  end  cut 
machine,  where  the  brick  come  from  the  die  on 
edge,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  work  just  as  well  on  side  cut  machines,  pro¬ 
vided  several  spouts  are  provided  and  so  arranged 
as  to  insure  the  sanding  of  the  entire  column. 
With  this  method  of  sanding  the  green  brick  will 
not  stick  together  and  have  sufficient  sand  on  them 
when  they  come  to  the  kiln  to  make  additional 
sanding  unnecessary. 


Open  Air  Tile  Drying. 

A  simple  way  of  drying  tile  made  of  tender  clay,  where 
the  drying  is  done  in  the  open  air,  is  to  build  shelves  of 
slats  grooved  to  conform  to  the  circumference  of  the  tile,  and 
so  built  that  there  will  be  a  quarter-inch  space  between  the 
slats.  The  tile  can  be  laid  five  or  six  courses  high  on  these 
shelves,  and  will  dry  straight.  The  slats  should  be  of  one 
inch  by  about  three  inch  stuff,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tile. — Deller  Bros.,  Thorndale,  R.  R.  4,  Ont. 


Scum. 

Volumes  have  been  written,  experts  have  experted,  and 
we  known  just  exactly  what  scum  is,  and  how  it  is  com¬ 
posed.  In  fact  we  are  thoroughly  informed  on  every  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  scum,  except — how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

There  is  a  new  theory — one  that  has  been  worked  one 
hundred  per  cent  efficient  on  two  different  clays. 

Scum  may  be  and  oftentimes  is  created  on  the  bottom 


courses  in  the  kiln,  during  the  watersmoking  period.  It 
is  caused  by  extremes  of  heat  in  this  first  period. 

Too  much  heat  generates  so  much  steam,  that  the  stack 
can  not  carry  it  off.  This  steam  becomes  saturated  with 
acids  from  non-combusted  gases,  and  the  bottom  brick 
become  saturated  and  soft,  and  salts  are  readily  formed 
on  their  surfaces. 

Never  fire  so  fast  at  the  start  that  stack  is  unable  to 
carry  off  all  gases  and  steam. 

On  the  other  hand  by  firing  slow,  without  getting- 
proper  stack  pull  the  steam  lingers  among  the  bottom 
brick,  also  causing  scum. 

A  happy  medium  is  absolutely  necessary. — Mark  D. 

Bentley.  _ 

Board  for  Drying  Sewer  Pipe. 

The  board  is  used  for  drying  sewer  pipe  or  large  sized 
drain  tile,  made  of  clays  which  are  difficult  to  dry.  They 
can  be  made  of  seven-eighths  material,  and  if  a  good  grade 


of  lumber  is  used,  will  last  a  very  long  time.  They  are  of 
especial  advantage  where  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  water 
to  stand  awhile,  before  they  can  be  turned.  The  design 
insures  even  drying  and  can  be  made  to  conform  with  any 
sized  pipe.  The  number  of  holes  in  the  top  board  will  be 
governed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pipe  are  to  be 
dried. — D.  W.  J. 
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“Every  Little  Movement”  Costs  Money. 

Lost  motion  is  as  much  a  waste  in  human  beings  as  it  is  in 
machinery.  The  ideal  clayworking  plant  is  so  arranged  that 
the  material  goes  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mine  or  pit  to 
the  siding  where  it  is  loaded  on  the  cars  that  carry  it  to  the 
man  who  is  paying  for  the  finished  material. 

But  ideal  plants  are  scarce,  and  the  material  (or  unfinished 
product)  often  doubles  on  itself,  being  carried  back  to  a  point 
very  near  some  other  point  touched  in  the  manufacturing 
process.  It  may  be  claimed  that  it  is  no  more  expensive  to 
carry  material  “back”  than  it  is  to  carry  it  “forward”  but 
modern  practise  has  proven  the  contrary. 

Where  the  direction  of  the  material  or  unfinished  product 
cannot  be  changed,  economies  can  often  be  effected  by  elim¬ 
inating  other  lost  motions,  and  these  will  be  found  at  nearly 
every  point  where  the  material  is  handled. 

Watch  the  delivery  of  the  clay  to  the  pug-mill  and  crusher. 
If  a  properly  arranged  chute  will  eliminate  the  pushing  of 
the  larger  lumps  on  the  belt  feeder,  or  the  picking  up  of 
these  lumps  for  the  purpose  of  tossing  them  into  the  crush¬ 
ing  or  grinding  apparatus,  it  should  be  given  deep  study. 
The  man  who  feeds  the  crusher  is,  as  a  rule,  a  great  waster 
of  motion.  He  uses  his  bare  hands,  then  turns  and  lifts  a 
pickaxe,  lays  it  down  to  pick  up  a  shovel,  lays  that  down  to 
pick  up  a  crow  bar  to  help  the  clay — in  fact,  he  plays  every 
instrument  in  the  band. 

A  conveyor  will  eliminate  the  shovel.  A  properly  arranged 
baffle  will  stop  the  larger  lumps  of  clay  going  to  the  crusher. 
If  a  steel  table  be  arranged  between  the  end  of  the  belt  and 
the  crusher,  the' larger  lumps  will  be  pushed  up  on  that  steel 
table,  where  they  can  be  “picked”  until  they  are  small  enough 
to  go  through  the  bars  of  the  baffle.  This  would  eliminate 
the  crow-bar. 

Watch  the  dry-pan  and  crusher  feeder  and  replace  some 
of  his  waste  effort  with  machinery.  This  will  make  his  work 
ninety-nine  per  cent  efficient  where  it  now  is,  perhaps,  but 
fifty. 


Use  More  Care  in  Off  Bearing. 

If  those  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  brick  plants 
will  carefully  watch  the  men  who  are  hacking  the  brick 
on  the  dryer  cars,  they  will  notice  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
brick  are  set  in  place  with  considerable  force.  This  marks 
the  brick  and  starts  them  on  their  journey  as  “seconds” 
— and  this  condition  is  not  altered  either  in  drying  or 
burning.  Since  we  aim  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
“firsts,”  a  good  place  to  begin  is  at  the  off-bearing  belt. — 
D.  W.  J. 


Protecting  a  Vise  Screw. 

A  vise  screw  should  be  protected  in  one  fashion  or  another 
from  the  emery  and  steel  filings  that  are  commonly  dumped 
upon  it.  The  means  of  doing  this  is  to  take  the  inner  tube 
of  an  old  tire,  cut  in  to  a  convenient  length  and  slip  it  over 
the  screw  and  box.  This  will  give  when  the  vise  is  closed 
and  expand  with  its  opening,  thus  protecting  it  at  all  times. 


Spiral  Chute  in  Clay  Plant. 

Here  is  an  idea  that  might  be  of  some  use  in  a  brick, 
tile,  sewer-pipe  or  terra-cotta  plant.  It  is  an  adaptation  of 
idea  that  is  in  use  in  other  industries,  and  which  has  proven 
successful.  It  is  the  spiral  chute. 

Take,  for  instance,  in  kiln  setting — a  belt  conveyor  from 
the  dry-press  could  carry  the  brick  without  handling,  to  the 
top  of  a  round,  down-draft  kiln.  Here  they  would  be  placed, 
automatically  on  the  spiral  chute  down  which  they  would 
slide  without  injury,  to  the  setters.  These  men  could  set 


the  kiln  from  the  walls  toward  the  center,  leaving  a  way  to 
step  out  when  the  kiln  was  set.  When  the  kiln  was  finished, 
the  spiral  chute  could  be  pulled  out  of  the  top  of  the  kiln 
and  the  hole  covered  over  with  a  fire-clay  slab. 

The  only  brick  that  would  have  to  be  brought  to  the  kiln 
by  transfer-car  would  be  those  that  were  required  to  fill 
the  passage-way. — W.  A.  B. 

Keep  Track  of  Your  Repairs. 

It  is  wise  to  set  down  in  a  small  book,  kept  for  the  purpose, 
a  complete  record  of  the  repairs  and  alterations  made  to 
every  machine  on  the  plant,  with  a  history  of  the  cause  of  the 
break,  if  known,  and  of  the  duration  of  the  shutdown.  The 
cost  of  the  repair,  with  schedule  of  time  and  material  used, 
should  also  be  kept,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  data 
of  the  intervals  between  these  shut-downs.  This  will  give 
some  advance  “weather  reports”  on  the  machine  under  ob¬ 
servation,  and  provide  for  the  replacement  of  parts  that  show 
a  tendency  to  wear.  These  parts  may  be  made  ready  and  the 
replacement  made  at  night  or  on  a  holiday,  so  preventing  a 
shutdown.  It  will  also  show  whether  or  not  the  repair  lasted 
as  long  as  the  original  part,  or  if  repairs  made  by  one  man 
last  better  than  those  made  by  another. 

Retinning  Copper  Articles. 

Retinning  copper  articles  may  be  made  a  simple  or  a 
rather  complicated  process.  A  simple  method  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Scour  the  article  thoroughly,  wash,  and  dry.  Then 
heat  it  sufficiently  to  melt  pure  strip  tin  when  brought  in 
contact  with  it.  Bub  the  tin  over  the  hot  surface  and  spread 
smoothly  with  a  lump  of  tow.  Here  is  something  a  little 
more  elaborate:  Boil  the  copper  piece  in  a  water  solution  of 
soda  and  remove  all  grease.  Then  soak  in  a  pickle  of 
diluted  spirits  of  sals — say  a  pint  of  killed  spirits  to  three 
pints  of  water — remove  and  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  cloth. 
Heat  the  article  over  a  gas  flame  or  a  coke  fire,  then  with 
a  pad  of  tow  wipe  the  tin  over  the  surface. 

Hook  Brings  Out  Improved  Kiln. 

Te  well-known  kiln  builder,  C.  Hook,  of  Vigo,  Ohio,  has. 
together  with  J.  E.  Wiltshire,  of  the  same  city,  formed 
the  Ohio  Kiln  Company  to  market  and  install  the  Improved 
Hook  Patent  Kiln. 

Mr.  Hook  advises  us  that  many  of  his  kilns  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
drain  tile  plants,  and  that  the  new  company  has  formulated 
an  extensive  campaign  for  the  sale  of  the  Improved  Hook 
Patent  Kiln. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  which  burns  the 
top  and  bottom  at  the  same  time  and  produces  uniform 
ware  throughout,  being  so  arranged  that  two  sets  of  fur¬ 
naces  are  in  operation  at  the  same  time — one  set  burning 
from  the  top  downward,  and  the  other  set  from  the  bottom 
upward,  thus  assuring  an  even  burn  throughout  the  kiln. 
The  system  also  provides  that  either  set  of  furnaces  may 
be  used  alone  when  conditions  warrant  and  they  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  easily  fired. 

Tests  covering  three  years  have  shown  that  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  burning  there  is  a  great  saving  in  time  and  fuel, 
since  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  kiln  are  being  heated 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Hook  System  can  be  installed  in  any  kind  and  size 
of  kiln— round  or  rectangular.  It  can  be  put  into  an  old 
kiln  or  built  into  a  new  one  at  no  more  expense  than  it 
takes  to  put  in  any  down-draft  system. 

Anyone  desiring  further  information  with  reference  to 
this  system  can  undoubtedly  obtain  the  same  by  writing  J. 
E.  Wiltshire,  general  salesmanager  of  the  company,  Vigo, 
Ohio. 
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Ricketson’s  Mortar  Colors 

Pure,  brilliant  in  tone,  economical  in  use,  absolutely  reliable 
and  a  permanent  guarantee  against  fading  and  washing. 
Why  not  insist  on  having  them? 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Purple  and  Black 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHER 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION  AND  TESTS  OF  BRICK  AND 
ALL  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
2200  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg. 

LONDON 
Norfolk  House 


Nr,VV  lUXVli.  ^  ^ 

90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  H'RAMPTqro 

905  McGill  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  SAN  SBANCIbCO 
SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY  251  Kearny  St. 

309  White  Bldg.  Clnco  de  Mayo  6  B 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  Mortar  Cement  and  Brick 

Brown,  Black,  Red  and  Buff  Strongest  and  most  durable 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  EASTON,  PA.,  U.S.A. 

Correspondence  solicited 


Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 


Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


WANT  A  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR 
YOUR  PLANT? 

Insert  an  ad  in  the  Classified  Columns. 

All  good  men  read  the  classified  ads  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

PULSOMETERS 

Cost  less  to  purchase,  install  and  operate  than  any  other  type 
of  brickyard  pump.  They  handle  gritty  water  and  never 
need  lubrication. 

Write  today  for  our  “Pulsometer  Handbook.”  It  shows  many 
novel  installations  and  contains  valuable  data  on  pumping 
problems. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO..  13  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223-231  North  Jefferson  Street 


“STAG”  BRAND 
Manganese  Steel  Castings 

EDGAR  ALLEN  AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEI,  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  New  Castle,  Del. 


Throughout  all  the  turmoil  in  the  money  markets  of 
the  country  in  the  last  fortnight,  the  fact  that  there  is 
still  cause  for  optimism  bespeaks  fundamental  solidarity 
of  business.  A  tremendous  outpouring  of  gold,  the  Claflin 
embarrassment,  a  slight  recession  in  prices  of  some  of 
the  leading  commodities,  the  trouble  in  Mexico  and  the 
determination  of  the  Administration  to  proceed  with  its 
legislative  program  for  the  further  control  of  commerce, 
would  be  sufficient  in  the  recent  past  to  have  seriously 
upset  the  financial  stability  of  the  nation  and  brought  on 
panic  conditions.  Instead  of  that,  however,  there  is  to  be 
found  an  indwelling  hope  among  business  men  everywhere 
that  1915  will  more  than  make  amends  for  the  weakness 
of  the  last  seven  years. 

Several  leading  centers  were  appealed  to  for  opinions 
regarding  the  probable  effect  that  the  great  Claflin  col¬ 
lapse  will  have  upon  building  in  their  particular  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  opinions  come  from  persons  closely  in  touch 
with  the  building  business. 

Chicago:  “When  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars  have  to  undergo  a  forced  turn-over  in  half'  the 
states  of  the  country,  business  in  general  may  be  expected 
to  feel  it.  If  the  pressure  is  not  felt  directly,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  result  in  indirect  curtailment  on  trade  in  general, 
and  any  indirect  pressure  naturally  has  its  effect  upon 
building  construction  in  one  way  or  another.  But  in 
the  case  of  Chicago,  a  heavy  demand  has  arisen  for  new 
buildings  resulting  from  the  great  brick  strike.  This 
demand  must  be  met.  Owners  have  been  carrying  over¬ 
head  charges  on  idle  property  that  they  could  not  im¬ 
prove  until  this  strike  had  been  settled  and  they  will 
not  be  inclined  to  lose  any  time  in  getting  action  on  their 
building  operations.  Therefore  we  do  not  expect  any 
serious  results  from  the  Claflin  failure  here.” 

New  York:  “Whenever  a  big  house  goes  down  in  times 
like  these  there  is  bound  to  be  a  general  upsetting  of  the 
money  market.  Ultimately  building  trades  become  af¬ 
fected  unless  abnormal  undercurrents  are  brought  into 
play  to  keep  the  tide  of  confidence  running  smoothly. 
The  latter  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  New  York,  and 
the  metropolitan  district  at  the  present  time.  Capital  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  tighter  than  it  was  prior  to  the  firm’s 
application  for  the  aid  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  but  busi¬ 
ness  realizes  that  the  underlying  cause  of  the  crash  was 
due  to  over-extension  of  credit  in  a  wild  effort  to  meet 
the  popular  demand  for  the  elimination  of  the  middleman 
in  staple  trading;  a  condition  that  was  individual  with 
the  house  of  Claflin,  which  was  more  or  less  concentrated 
upon  one  line  of  commerce.  On  the  whole  there  will  be 
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little  if  any  retarding  influence  upon  building  construction 
through  this  incident,  the  worst  that  can  happen  being  a 
temporary  retardation  of  operations  that  have  not  already 
been  fully  financed.  When  there  is  a  total  of  something 
like  $11,000,000  worth  of  building  projects,  financed  and 
ready  to  proceed  to  construction  at  once,  in  contractors’ 
hands,  as  there  is  at  present  in  Greater  New  York  alone, 
the  probabilities  regarding  the  volume  of  new  building 
projects  that  may  or  may  not  come  out  next-spring  or  next 
fall  is  really  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  From  advices 
now  available  the  volume  of  building  construction  is  in¬ 
creasing  rather  than  decreasing.  There  is  not  nearly  so 
much  unemployed  skilled  labor  here  as  there  was  two 
months  ago.” 

Minneapolis:  “The  relation  between  building  and  the 
retail  trade  here  is  so  remote  as  to  make  the  Claflin  fail¬ 
ure  merely  one  of  passing  interest  as  far  as  unsettling  of 
local  finances  is  concerned.  Builders  here  feel,  however, 
that  it  will  tend  to  make  capital  a  little  timid  through¬ 
out  the  middle  west,  but  this  part  of  the  country  is  feel¬ 
ing  pretty  good  over  the  crop  outlook  and  the  troubles  of 
Wall  street  merely  put  health  freckles  on  the  face  of  the 
rising  prosperity  already  beginning  to  be  felt  here/’ 

Seattle:  “In  a  growing  section  of  the  country  like  this, 
building  finance  does  not  depend  upon  indirect  results 
of  distant  failures  or  calamities  so  much  as  upon  demand 
and  supply.  Just  at  present  the  demand  and  supply  are 
about  equal,  and,  while  builders  are  looking  ahead  to  more 
activity  when  the  general  stability  of  the  national  money 
market  has  been  more  definitely  attained,  we  are  doing 
fairly  well,  considering.” 

Los  Angeles:  “May  showed  a  slight  falling  off  in  new 
building  construction  and  June  will  develop  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  improvement  over  last  month’s  figures.  Some  there 
doubtless  will  be  who  will  charge  this  up  against  the 
Claflin  troubles  and  say  that  operators  have  been  scared 
off  by  the  check  administered  to  securities  and  other  forms 
of  investment.  Wall  street  never  made  a  boom  for  Los 
Angeles  and  neither  can  its  disappointments  break  the 
local  building  movement.  The  conditions  of  our  build¬ 
ing  prosperity  depend  entirely  upon  local  demand.  The 
pendulum  has  swung  as  far  to  the  negative  side  as  it 
can  go,  we  believe.  The  long  period  of  national  depres¬ 
sion  has  kept  tourists  at  home  to  a  large  extent.  When 
the  tourists  business  is  dull,  Los  Angeles  has  its  period  of 
dullness.  When  people  have  money  to  travel  and  invest, 
then  local  building  prosperity  moves  ahead.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  change  for  the  better  next  year  and  anticipate 
some  signs  of  its  approach  in  August  and  September. 
Brick  prices  are  being  kept  fairly  well  to  list  and  archi¬ 
tects  say  they  have  a  freer  inquiry  for  prospective 
builders.” 

New  Orleans:  “Cotton  naturally  feels  the  effect  of  a 
big  rebuff  in  business  like  the  Claflin  failure  and  what 
affects  cotton  affects  in  some  degree  the  prosperity  of 
the  South.  But  the  South  is  full  of  hope.  Already  there 
are  signs  of  an  impending  improvement  in  the  volume  of 
projected  new  buildings  going  to  architects  boards.  Much 
of  this  business  is  still  tentative,  but  if  reports  prove  true, 
New  Orleans  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  showing  than 
a  51  per  cent  decrease  in  the  value  of  building  plans 
filed  over  May  of  last  year  when  the  June  figures  are 
filed.” 

Boston:  “All  New  England  has  felt  the  depression  in 
building  lines  and  the  Claflin  trouble  has  not  helped  to 
clear  the  financial  or  building  situation.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  growing  belief  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
prices  will  begin  to  crowd  back  to  normal  levels  and  that 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

‘‘Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  more  information. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


“The  Tanks  "with  a  Reputation" 

The  unequalled  serviceabilityof  the  CALDWELL 
CYPRESS  TaNK  Is  because  of  its  unequalled 
quality  of  materials  and  construction.  We  uso 
only  the  “everlasting”  cypress  from  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  swamps,  that  outwears  and  outlasts  every 
other  kind  of  tank  wood,  being  practically  as 
durable  as  steel.  These  tanks  are  hooped  with 
such  care  and  precision  as  to  be  absolutely  tight, 
not  for  a  season  but  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years.  Caldwell  construction  makes  leaking 
impossible,  and  repairs  unnecessary.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Caldwrell  tank  and  y^u  will  take  no 
other.  Ask  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Wmm m 

■  _ ‘Tfneorporat  ed'F"1' 

LOU/SV1LLE.KY. 

TRADE  PAPER  AOV.  AGENCY.  N.Y.  A/P  S9/ 


How  to  Analyze  Clay 

A  practical  work  for  practical  people.  A  Text  Book 
for  Clay  Analysis,  by  Holden  M.  Ashby,  Prof,  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  In¬ 
structor  Chicago  Night  School  of  Chemistry.  An  Aid 
to  Beginners  and  full  instructions  for  making  clay 
analysis.  64  pages,  with  illustrations.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  world,  $1.00. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  III. 


Absolute  Control  of  Temperatures  in  all  Kinds  of  Kilns  and  Furnaces 

Heraeus  Le  Chatelier 

PYROMETER 

Recommended  by  the  highest  authorities 

For  measuring  temperature  between  0  and  1600  deg.  Celsius,  equal  to  2920  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
Successfully  used  in  establishments  lor  the  manufacture  of  Brick.  Pressed  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Pottery.  Porcelain.  Stoneware.  Chamotte,  Cement.  Glass.  Iron  and  Steel  and  other  metals, 
particulaily  for  Hardening  and  Annealing,  also  for  Molten  Metals.  Cartridges  and  Ammunition. 
Chemicals.  Gas  Accumulators,  and  by  Boiler  Inspectors,  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Heraeus  Patented  Electrical  Furnaces 

For  Laboratory  and  Experimental  Use 

Fused  Silica  Ware  of  Every  Description  at  Moderate  Prices 
Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  Articles 

of  every  description.  This  Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  is  not  affected  by  any  changes 
of  temperature  whatsoever,  and  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  is  only  1-17  that  of  platinum.  It  jj 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  all  purposes  where  the  above  qualities  are  essential.  Write 
for  information.  Pamphlets  and  References  on  Application. 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD,  n- 
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Triumph  Steam 
Brick  Dryer 

With  our  new  system,  including  our  Auto¬ 
matic  Dumping  Machine,  we  are  able  to, 
and  will  guarantee  to  make  50,000  brick  a 
day  in  one  unit. 

The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company 

Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  RICHARDSON-LOVEJOY 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUmBUS.  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  IsurlinAon.’iowa 


We  Reline  Press  Boxes 

We  reline  any  make  and  for  any  shape  brick.  No  job 
is  too  exacting  for  us — none  too  small  or  too  large 

\A/ p  mo|/p  Kiln  Bands,  Kiln  Band  Lugs,  and  Grey  IronCast- 
'  '  c  111CIIVC  ings  for  Grinding  Pans.  Special  Foundry  Orders 
are  a  Specialty.  Submit  sketch  or  specifications. 

Repairs  for 

Brick  Machinery  and  Dryers 

We  solicit  inquiries  from  discriminating  buyers. 

What  are  your  requirements? 

Bolivar  Foundry  and  Machine  Company 
BOLIVAR,  PA. 


new  building  construction  will  go  ahead  more  freely.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  when  a  big  house  like  that  referred  to 
meets  with  financial  embarrassment,  textile  mills  are  first 
affected.  This  may  have  a  tendency  to  further  check 
mill  extension,  but  the  real  estate  market  in  the  recent 
past  has  shown  evidences  of  a  speculative  movement  of 
such  character  as  to  indicate  generous  building  appro¬ 
priations.  Assurances  have  been  given  that  operations  ac¬ 
tually  will  begin  just  as  soon  as  business  becomes  a  little 
more  staple  and  the  freight  rate  increase  decision  has 
been  handed  down.” 

In  the  eastern  wholesale  common  brick  market,  a 
marked  improvement  in  demand  has  developed  for  Hud¬ 
son  and  Raritan  river  products,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of 
prices.  An  attempt  has  been  made  recently  to  bring 
prices  a  little  nearer  the  $6.00  level,  but  with  rather 
uncertain  success.  The  best  that  distributors  have  been 
able  to  do  is  to  get  prices  up  to  $5.8714  per  thousand, 
dock.  In  some  cases  these  quotations  have  dropped  as 
low  as  $5.60,  but  this  is  a  twenty  cent  gain  over  the  price 
ruling  for  run  of  barge  brick  a  month  or  more  ago. 

In  New  England  wholesale  prices  differ,  but  from  all 
principal  points  reports  come  in  that  prices  are  too  close 
to  cost  to  make  business  attractive. 

Newark,  N.  T.,  yard  prices  run  at  $7.50  to  $7.75. 

Hudson  brick  manufacturers  began  sending  in  their  1914 
season  brick  this  month,  but  there  was  no  special  demand 
for  this  product  over  last  year’s  make.  The  attitude  of  the 
Hudson  brick  manufacturers  is  to  operate  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  capacity  this  season  unless  there  is  a  very 
marked  change  in  demand  within  the  next  month.  In 
that  case,  they  will  run  their  plants  a  little  later  into 
the  fall.  They  have  a  liberal  supply  of  1913  brick  still  on 
hand  and  it  is  the  desire  of  producers  to  get  this  out  of 
the  way  while  prices  are  low. 

In  Chicago  the  signing  of  a  five-year  contract  between 
the  brick  manufacturers  and  yard  men  has  cleared  the 
situation  and  culled  and  second-face  brick  is  no  longer 
used  in  lieu  of  common  brick.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  inclination  on  the  part  of  common  brick  makers  to 
disturb  prices  incidental  to  the  great  demand  for  common 
brick  now  existing. 

Brick  business  in  Pittsburgh  is  reported  to  be  fairly 
good,  both  in  common  and  paving  lines. 

In  Kansas  City  a  new  channel  for  building  materials 
has  been  opened  up  by  means  of  the  new  boat  line  re¬ 
cently  put  in  service  from  St.  Louis,  the  water  rates  being 
much  lower  than  those  governing  rail  shipments. 

Generally  speaking,  the  country’s  attitude  toward  further 
building  construction  continues  to  be  favorable.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  developed  within  the  last  fortnight  to  disturb 
the  basic  building  market.  The  delay  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  freight  rate  case  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  brought  the  industry  into  the 
month  of  July  with  the  same  feeling  of  optimistic  expec¬ 
tation  that  accompanied  it  into  the  month  of  June  and 
since  the  country’s  showing  for  building  operations,  when 
this  is  written,  gives  promise  of  at  least  holding  the  gain 
it  made  in  May,  even  such  a  disturbing  element  as  the 
Clafiin  collapse  and  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  continue  its  trust  controlling  legislation, 
cannot  cause  a  serious  relapse  in  the  burned  clay  indus¬ 
try  which  is  now  getting  out  of  the  “Slough  of  Despondence.” 


SEND  IN  YOUR  FREIGHT  BILLS 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will  check  them 
and  show  you  how  to  obtain  a  refund. 
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In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


ALABAMA 

Hiram  Langford,  proprietor  of  the  brick  yards  in  Searcy, 
Ala.,  has  just  started  burning  a  kiln  of  160,000  brick  and 
within  another  few  days  will  begin  burning  another  con¬ 
taining  500,000  brick,  which  will  be  used  in  the  new  freight 
and  passenger  station  and  the  postoffice  now  being  built. 
Building  operations  in  Searcy  will  be  unusually  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  Fall. 

ARIZONA 

The  Chandler  brick  yard,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  started  to 
burn  a  half  million  brick  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  three  or  four  new  large  office  and  apartment  build¬ 
ings  at  that  point. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  formation  of  a  company  to  be  known  as  the  Oroville 
Clay  Products  Company,  Oroville,  Cal.,  is  well  under  way. 
L.  A.  Jenks,  of  that  city,  is  interested. 

W.  B.  Dickey,  Seth  B.  Smith  and  G.  J.  Horton  have 
incorporated  the  California  Silica  Brick  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

A  $23,900  terra  cotta  contract  for  the  new  Oakland,  Cal., 
Auditorium  has  been  awarded  to  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  State  Mineralogist  F.  McN.  Hamilton  esti¬ 
mates  the  value  of  the  California  output  of  brick  for  the 
year  1914  at  $3,000,000. 

A  new  building  law  has  been  drafted  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  to  supercede  some  thirty  or  more  ordinances  cover¬ 
ing  building  restrictions  and  regulations. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  selling  agents  for  the  lone  Fire  Brick  Company, 
announces  that  his  house  during  the  past  two  months 
has  made  deliveries  aggregating  about  four  million  brick. 

The  changes  being  made  at  the  plant  of  the  Carquinez 
Brick  Company’s  plant  near  Port  Costa,  Cal.,  have  been 
about  completed  and  the  plant  will  soon  begin  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Denison  Blocks. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  building  ordinance  has  been 
amended  to  allow  the  use  in  one-story  residences  and  out¬ 
buildings  of  six-inch  terra  cotta  block  bearing  walls,  of 
four-inch  terra  block  bearing  partitions  and  of  three-inch 
terra  cotta  block  non-bearing  partitions. 

Eugene  Corrigan,  of  the  Stockton  Fire  &  Enamel 
Brick  Company,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  reports  that  the  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  gas  and  power  develop¬ 
ment,  in  steel  and  iron  and  in  the  oil  industry,  has  given 
a  great  impetus  to  the  fire  brick  demand. 

The  San  Pedro  Brick  Company,  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  is 
installing  under  the  direction  of  Manager  Frank  Ogg,  a 
new  brick  machine  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  per  day. 
This  with  the  old  machines  will  more  than  double  the 
capacity  of  the  plant. 
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Why  Not  Use  Genuine  Clinton  Colors? 

Here  are  three  of  a  hundred  good  reasons  why  you 
should  use  only  the  genuine  “Clinton”  colors. 

1.  “Clinton”  colors  always  give  a  beautiful,  permanent 
color. 

2.  Less  color  necessary  than  with  any  other  kind. 
Therefore  most  economical. 

3.  Thirty  years’  successful  record  is  a  guarantee  to 
every  color  user. 

All  genuine  “Clinton”  colors  bear  this  trade-mark. 
Insist  upon  seeing  it  on  all  you  buy. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 

P.  O.  Box-38  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


The  Last  Word 

in  instrument  manu¬ 
facture.  An  inferior 
may  result  in  great 
losses.  Read  about 
it  in  “Pyrometer 
Facts”. 

The  Stupakoff  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


bT 


'‘Buckeye  Rails  Arc  fhe  Standard  for  Quality*’ 

THE  BUCKEYE  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Exclusively  Manufacturers  of  First  Quality  Light  Steel 
Rails  and  Accessories 


Offices: 

Steubenville,  Ohio 


MEANS 


Mills: 

Newark,  Ohio 


MEANS 


Write  or 


wire  us, 
when  in  need. 


All  Sections  from 
12  lb.  to  40  lb. 
per  yard  ^ 

No  order  too  large  to  handle  promptly  or  too  \J[ 
small  to  secure  immediate  attention. 
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The  Auburn  Wagon 

Solves  fhe  Clayworkers’  Problem 

The  patented  rear 
dump  feature  of  the 
Auburn  permits  one- 
minute  unloading — and 
the  action  is  so  gentle 
the  brick  are  piled 
without  injury. 

Face  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon  brick  makers  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Auburn. 

Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  the  Auburn — 
write  today. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  Martinsburg,W.Va. 


Diamond  Labor  Agency 

29  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

Office  Phone  Franklin  3529.  Residence  Phone  Garfield  5048 

FREE 

We  supply  direct  on  receipt  of  trial  order,  male  help  all  nationalities  in  auv 
number,  for  skilled  or  common  labor  work;  men  to  board  themselvis  or  with 
employers.  Bridge,  Concrete  Form  Carpenters  and  Helpers,  Machinists,  Engi¬ 
neers,  Firemen,  Coal  Passers,  Etc. 

WE  DO  NOT  MISREPRESENT,  but  always  describe  to  our  applicants  the 
nature  of  work,  working  conditions  and  wages  exactly  as  slated  by  employers 
giving  us  their  orders — hence  no  dissatisfaction  between  any  parties  at  interest. 

We  get  the  best  class  of  experienced  Woodsmen,  Trackmen,  Quarrymen,  Steam 
Shovel  Skinners,  Farm  Hands,  Coal  Miners,  Factory  Help,  Shops,  Yards,  Rail¬ 
road  and  Contract  Laborers. 


We  do  not  charge  employers  for  men  or  services,  they  are  both  FREE. 


Realization  of  Patent 


Purchasers  desired  for  the  new  process  for  the 
production  of  fired  artificial  stone  from  waste  mate¬ 
rial,  under  domestic  and  foreign  patents.  The  nec¬ 
essary  machines  for  the  purpose  are  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  Patent  for  sale  and  licenses  to  be  allowed. 
“Well  begun  is  half  done.” 

Only  serious  inquirers  are  requested  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  address,  B.  C.  1729,  care  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Department  of  the  Tonindustrie-Zeitung,  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  W.  21,  Germany. 


The  Department  of  Clayworking 
and  Ceramics. 

Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1902  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  College,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Two  courses  have  been  provided:  The  regular  course 
of  four  years;  a  short  course  of  two  years  designed 
for  the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experience 
in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.  W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.  D. 
Director.  President. 


The  Long  Beach  Brick  company,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  J. 
Y.  Parker  president,  has  just  increased  the  daily  output  of 
its  local  yards  by  5,000  brick,  bringing  the  daily  total  to 
35,000.  The  company  is  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  run  of 
business. 

N.  Clark  &  Son,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  manufacturers  of 
terra  cotta  and  other  clay  products,  have  been  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  terra  cotta  on  the  new  Cliff  Realty 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Taylor  streets  of  that 
city  for  $6,095. 

The  old  tunnel  of  the  Carnegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  at  Tesla,  Cal.,  is  now  being  retimbered,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  ship  out  over  the  Western  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  large  quantities  of  clay  to  brick  plants  at 
Stockton  and  nearby  points. 

G.  L.  Rogers,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  National 
Roofing  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  Lima,  Ohio,  is  now  look¬ 
ing  after  the  management  of  the  works  of  the  California 
Pottery  Company  at  Oakland,  Cal.  Eight  kilns  are  now 
running  to  full  capacity  with  sixty  men  on  the  pay 
roll. 

The  plant  of  the  Carquinez  Brick  Company  at  Eckley, 
Cal.,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  corporation 
through  a  deal  closed  a  few  days  ago  in  San  Francisco 
and  renewed  activity  is  to  be  experienced  at  the  plant, 
which  has  been  idle  for  many  months.  The  new  firm  be¬ 
hind  the  deal  is  the  California  Denison  Block  Company, 
manufacturers  of  interlocking  tile  and  blocks.  Many 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  local  plant  and  operations  are 
to  be  resumed  at  an  early  date. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  the  resultant  low 
water  rate,  it  is  stated,  has  been  the  biggest  factor  in  the 
formation  of  the  Sonoma  Magnesite  Company,  which  will 
develop  large  deposits  of  magnesite  at  Sonoma,  Cal.  Work 
has  already  begun  on  a  large  calcining  plant  at  that  point, 
but  it  is  also  the  intention  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  refractory  brick.  Hugo  Meyer,  president  of  the 
Timber  Products  Company,  and  Henry  T.  Bowers,  vice- 
president  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  both 
of  Chicago,  and  several  other  prominent  capitalists  are  push¬ 
ing  this  new  enterprise  strongly. 

San  Francisco  brick  men  are  interested  in  the  recent 
discovery  of  instances  of  the  use  of  inferior  cement  in 
that  city.  The  San  Francisco  Building  Inspector  has  or¬ 
dered  some  piers  torn  out  of  a  large  steel  frame  structure 
because  he  found  the  cement  used  of  such  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  that  the  piers  “would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  steel  frame  with  floors  and  partitions.”  It  has 
also  been  discovered  that  the  cement  used  in  one  of  the 
city  paving  jobs  was  of  inferior  grade.  Plans  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  selling  of  off-grade  cement  were  considered 
this  week  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  office  of  the  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Works. 

DELAWARE 

The  Scott  Brick  Process  Company,  capital  $200,000,  has 
been  granted  a  charter  by  the  State  of  Delaware  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  other  clay  products.  J.  B. 
Lichtenberger,  N.  T.  Moore  and  W.  J.  Seltzer,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  interes'ted  parties. 

GEORGIA 

Granite  from  the  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  quarries  is  imi¬ 
tated  so  successfully  by  the  terra  cotta  facing  on  the  new 
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Fulton  county  courthouse,  Atlanta,  that  the  illusion  is 
complete  from  street  level  and  even  one  who  is  informed 
of  the  matter  finds  difficulty  in  discerning  the  point  where 
the  real  granite  stops.  The  first  two  stories  are  faced 
with  granite.  Above  that  the  seven  other  stories  are 
faced  with  terra  cotta  supplied  and  set  by  the  Atlanta 
Terra  Cotta  Company’s  branch  in  Atlanta,  the  shipments 
coming  from  the  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  plant.  The  company 
also  set  the  brick  work  and  interior  partition  tile  work, 
buying  that  material  in  the  market.  Cornices,  columns 
and  all  other  exterior  surfaces  above  the  second  floor  are 
in  terra  cotta.  The  smooth  face  is  set  with  ashlar  blocks 
three  feet  in  length.  The  ground  dimensions  of  the  court¬ 
house  are  126  by  220  feet.  Its  completion  is  expected  by 
September  1  this  year. 

The  output  of  the  Atlanta  Terra  Cotta  Company  has 
been  doubled  in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  plant  is  now 
the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  according  to  W.  C. 
Hall,  vice-president  in  charge.  Additional  rubbing  beds 
were  completed  last  year,  tunnel  drives  have  been  put  in 
this  year,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  new  milling  machinery 
has  been  assembled  and  installed.  This  is  a  subsidiary 
corporation  of  the  Atlanta  Terra  Cotta  Company. 

The  only  large  building  in  the  South  that  is  faced  with 
terra  cotta  on  all  four  elevations  is  the  Healey  building 
recently  completed  in  Atlanta.  It  stands  17  stories  high 
on  a  main  base  250  by  100  feet,  the  first  three  floors 
being  250  by  200  feet.  The  whole  exterior  and  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  first  floor  are  faced  with  terra  cotta  sup¬ 
plied  and  set  in  place  by  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany’s  branch  in  Atlanta.  The  entire  order  of  100  car¬ 
loads  was  shipped  from  the  company’s  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  plant.  The  facing  is  light  gray  in  color,  and  was 
set  in  two  parts  sand  to  one  part  cement  mortar  with 
about  five  per  cent  of  one  part  of  lime  to  make  it  work 
well.  The  voids  were  filled  with  hard  brick  and  a  three 
to  one  Portland  cement  mortar. 

ILLINOIS 

The  tile  factory  of  E.  A.  Snyder,  West  Union,  Ill.,  was 
damaged  by  fire,  the  loss  being  about  $3,000. 

The  Lutter  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago,  which  has  just 
been  organized  with  a  .capital  of  $50,000,  will  manufacture 
brick  and  other  materials.  Henry  J.  Lutter,  Henry  W.  Lutter 
and  Adolph  C.  Lutter,  are  the  incorporators. 

J.  L.  Buckley,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Brick  Company,  advises  that  he,  together  with  E. 
E.  Emrick  and  E.  P.  Petrie,  Assistant  Cashier  of  the 
Aledo  (Ill.)  Bank,  has  purchased  the  plant  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Aledo  Brick  &  Tile  Company  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  it  as  an  up-to-date  hollow  ware  plant. 

General  Manager  J.  L.  Brickley,  of  the  Continental 
Brick  plant,  Aledo,  Ill.,  has  received  an  order  to  be  shipped 
to  G.  S.  Bridgeman,  at  River  Heights,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Mr.  Bridgeman  is  a  prominent  architect  in  that  part  of 
Canada,  and  selected  nine  shades  of  the  Continental  brick 
for  the  construction  of  his  residence.  The  Continental 
company  is  running  full  capacity  and  are  making  more 
than  a  million  brick  per  month,  and  are  more  than  selling 
their  output. 

INDIANA 

The  Industrial  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $6,000  to  manufacture  brick,  tile,  etc,  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.  Wm.  Gonnerman,  Sr„  John  Keck  and 
L.  H.  Keck  are  among  the  interested  parties. 


|  Profit  in  Every  Dip  | 

—then  plenty  of  dips,  and  you  have  a  clay 
digging  proposition  that  spells  dividends.  And 
that’s  just  what  we  offer  you  in  a  Marion 
|  Revolving  Shovel. 

These  little  machines  have  revolutionized  clay 
i  mining  methods  by  doing  this  work  easier, 
better,  quicker  and  Cheaper — and  they’ll  dig 
Your  clay  in  the  same  way. 

Are  you  having  trouble  with  labor?  Can’t  you 
maintain  a  steady  tonnage?  Isn’t  the  clay  well 
mixed?  Is  it  costing  you  too  much  to  dig? — 
Then  you  need  a  Marion.  Write  for  Catalog 
92,  Today — it  tells  why. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO. 

I  Station  A.  (ESTABLISHED  1884)  MARION,  0.  I 

haUm . .  . mnimiimmuii 


Saving  Money 

By  Efficient  Machinery 


A  Champion  crusher  will  save  the  cost  of  sledg¬ 
ing  shale,  fireclay  or  other  hard  materials.  It  will 
also  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  dry  pan  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  small  product  of  uniform  size.  Why  not  in¬ 
stall  a  crusher  on  trial? 

Write  to  Aik  for  our  complete  line. 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.  1  Binding"  Pittsburgh 
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To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


YOUR  Brick  and  LEHIGH  Portland  Cement 


A  perfect  vitrified  paving  block — a  perfect  concrete  base — a  per¬ 
fect  cement  filler — these  make  a  permanent  street  for  the  city 
and  a  permanent  highway  for  the  country. 

LEHIGH  CEMENT 

is  the  PERFECT  cement  and  always  should  be  specified  when 
YOUR  brick  are  used. 

It  not  only  is  high  in  strength,  but  dependably  uniform. 

More  brick  streets  use  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  than  all  the 
others  combined. 

TAKE  NO  CHANCES 
You  cannot  afford  to.  What  gain  you  if  you  exercise  all  the 
care  in  the  world  with  YOUR  product  and  permit  an  IN¬ 
FERIOR  cement  to  be  used? 

LEHIGH  is  a  cement  of  KNOWN  Quality.  Set  the  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  mixture — adhere  to  those  proportions  and  your 
job  will  be  uniform  throughout. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown  Pa.,  %  Chicago. 


The  Lawhead  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  Loogootee, 
Ind.,  has  finished  its  two  new  kilns  of  65,000  capacity  each. 
The  smokestacks  on  all  of  the  kilns  have  been  raised  forty 
feet,  giving  better  draft  and  an  increase  in  efficiency  be¬ 
sides  saving  in  fuel.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been 
increased  50  per  cent  by  the  new  installation,  now  being 
able  to  produce  half  a  million  of  brick  each  month. 

IOWA 

The  Des  Moines  Clay  Products  Company,  South  Sev¬ 
enth  Street,  Des  Moines,  la.,  is  starting  the  erection  of 
one  section  of  its  new  building.  Moreover,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  plans  are  now  being  considered  for  a  still 
larger  addition  to  cost  more  than  $75,000. 

The  Des  Moines  Clay  Company,  Des  Moines,  la.,  has 
secured  an  order  for  five  carloads  of  roofing  tile  for  the 
Government  building  at  Hilo,  Hawaii.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  orders  this  company  has  ever  received  for 
export  shipment  and  calls  for  a  high  grade  of  material. 
This  firm  has  also  received  an  order  from  Australia  for 
an  entire  cargo  of  roofing  tile. 

KANSAS. 

The  J.  J.  Stephenson  &  Son  Coal  &  Mining  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 
This  concern  will  manufacture  clay  products.  J.  J.  Stephen¬ 
son,  of  that  city  is  most  heavily  interested. 

H.  J.  Huiskamp,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
(Kan.)  Brick  Company,  passed  through  Kansas  City  re¬ 
cently  enroute  to  Fort  Madison,  Ta.,  his  old  home.  Mr. 
Huiskamp  was  called  to  the  Iowm  city  by  news  of  the  se¬ 
rious  illness  of  his  sister.  Slight  labor  troubles  have  been 
encountered  by  the  Buffalo  Brick  Company  recently  which 
were,  however,  short-lived  and  had  no  appreciable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  company’s  operations. 

The  clay  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  at 
Lawrence,  has  devoted  its  efforts  recently  to  ascertain¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  clay,  with  interesting  results.  Paul 
Teetor,  director  of  the  clay  laboratory,  has  used  clay 
from  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  in  pottery,  which  has  turned  out 
with  a  good  color  and  smooth  finish.  Prof.  W.  A.  Grif¬ 
fith,  under  whose  direction  the  pottery  was  made,  believes 
that  Kansas  City  clay  will  make  good  tombstones.  He 
pointed  out  that  tombstones  from  clay  would  last  forever, 
and  would  be  much  cheaper  than  carved  stone. 

KENTUCKY 

The  Elkhorn  Brick  &  Supply  Company,  Van  Lear  Junc¬ 
tion,  Ky.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock 
by  F.  L.  McCue,  and  others,  of  Jenkins,  Ky. 

The  Richmond  Heating  &  Plumbing  Company,  Clay 
Building,  Richmond,  Ky.,  desires  prices  on  new  or  second¬ 
hand  brick  machinery,  preferably  the  latter,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  East  End  Brick  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
will  transfer  its  plant  this  Fall  to  a  forty  acre  plot  of 
ground  four  miles  south  of  the  city  on  the  Southern 
railway.  The  land,  recently  purchased  by  P.  M.  Crane, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  company,  will  be  leased  to 
the  company  by  him.  An  entirely  new  outfit  probably 
will  be  purchased. 

The  brick  manufacturers  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  in  other  cities  of  the  same  or  more  southern 
latitudes  are  practically  free  from  the  labor  troubles 
which  concern  the  brickmakers  of  the  sections  to  the 
north.  Not  that  the  southern  manufacturers  do  not  have 
any  difficulties  with  their  negro  labor,  but  these  difficul- 
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ties  are  of  a  different  order  and  strikes  are  the  least  of 
them.  In  the  Louisville  district,  the  negro  is  employed 
in  the  brick  making  plants  to  the  exclusion  of  practically 
all  other  labor.  Even  the  engineers  in  numbers  of  the 
plants  are  black-skinned  men.  Now  the  negro  will  loaf 
if  he  is  permitted  to,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  in  the  brick 
factory.  The  head  of  the  enterprise  sees  to  it  that  the 
man  he  assigned  to  the  machine  is  a  driver.  If  he  is  not, 
the  whole  crew  will  loaf.  The  least  of  the  negroes’  wor¬ 
ries  seems  to  be  labor  conditions.  He  can  stand  up  under 
work  which  would  break  a  white  man.  He  can  endure  a  much 
greater  amount  of  heat  in  the  kilns  than  can  the  white 
man  and  seems  to  object  not  at  all  to  such  minor  dis¬ 
comforts  as  getting  his  lungs  filled  with  the  fine  clay  dust 
which  descends  from  the  clay  elevators,  just  so  he  gets 
his  wage  and  his  “Saturday  night”  he  seems  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  conditions. 

Oscar  Hillenbrand,  president  of  the  East  End  Brick 
Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  never  overlooks  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  whether  it  is  staring  him  in  the  face  or  not.  He 
recently  turned  a  neat  trick  when  the  city  undertook  the 
paving  of  Arlington  avenue,  which  runs  along  beside  his 
brick  yard.  The  street  had  been  dedicated  for  years  and 
the  brickmaker  might  not  encroach  when  digging  clay, 
though  he  had  often  wished  that  he  could  tap  the  sup¬ 
ply.  But  when  the  survey  showed  that  a  deep  excava¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  made,  the  whole  cut  being  through 
practically  the  same  quality  of  clay  as  that  the  pits  of 
the  company  supplied,  Mr.  Hillenbrand  got  busy.  By 
making  a  noise  like  a  favor  to  the  contractor  who  got  the 
street  construction  job,  Mr.  Hillenbrand  prevailed  on  him 
to  dump  the  whole  3,500  cubic  yards  he  hauled  away 
right  down  beside  the  tramway  which  feeds  the  mill  of 
the  plant.  Now  3,500  cubic  yards  of  solid  clay  means  a 
lot  of  brick  in  the  finished  state,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  thing  was  that  having  been  hauled  and  dumped, 
this  clay  was  in  the  very  best  of  condition  for  shoveling 
into  the  tram-cars  and  the  company  was  spared  the  cost 
of  digging  it.  Not  only  that,  but  the  clay  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  pits  is  getting  low  and  the  additional  supply  meant 
that  the  plant  could  run  for  an  increased  period  at  its 
present  location. 


LOUISIANA 

The  work  on  laying  brick  on  Highway  No.  1  of  the 
improved  parish  system  was  started  yesterday  at 
Kayoche’s  coulee,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  by  the  contractors, 
and  the  brick  surfacing  of  the  roads  to  the  city  limits  will 
be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  paving  of  this 
road  with  brick  marks  a  new  era  in  highway  improvement 
in  Louisiana.  It  will  be  the  first  brick  paved  country  road  in 
the  state  and  one  of  a  very  few  in  the  south. 

MAINE. 

George  S.  Pettingill  of  Main  Street,  Lewiston,  Me., 
has  just  started  to  burn  a  kiln  of  200,000  brick.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  kiln  started  in  Maine  during 
the  present  season. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Salisbury  Brick  Company,  Salisbury,  Md.,  has  re¬ 
constructed  its  plant,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some 
weeks  ago.  The  new  plant  will  have  a  larger  capacity  and 
will  be  more  modern-  in  every  way. 

The  Queen  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  lo¬ 
cated  in  South  Cumberland,  Md.,  has  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  after  having  been  closed  for  seven  weeks.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  building  brick,  this  company  will  manufacture 
pavers. 


For  Excavating  and  Stripping 
Shale  and  Surface  Clay 

LIDGERWOOD  MFG.  CO. 


96  Liberty  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Fisher  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Use 


IDGERWOOD 


Steam  and  Electric 

DRAG  LINE  EXCAVATORS 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
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Gasoline  Motors 


Over  300  in  Use — 

Used  by  150  Companies. 

Used  for  Underground 
or 

Surface  Haulage — 

21/2  to  16  Tons  Weight. 

Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 

Rochelle,  Illinois 


It  Never  Balks  on  Heavy 
Loads  or  Grades 


It  pulls  a  full 
load  under  every 
condition  and  on 
any  track.  Does 
more  and  costs 
less  than  any 
type  of  Standard 
Locomotive  o  f 
same  size  and 
power. 


" Let  the  Dewey 
Do  Your  Work” 


Write 

for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature  and  “rea¬ 
sons  why”  you 
will  save  money 
by  having  the 
Dewey  in  your 
plant. 


DEWEY  BROS. 

GOLDSBORO.  N.  C. 


THE  DEWEY  5-Ton  Locomotive 


C*  1  onn  About  as  Much  as  a 
Uosts  tplZUU  Good  Team  of  Mules 


“Getting  There” 
on  Four  Wheels 


MICHIGAN 

A  bond  issue  of  $20,000  has  been  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  in  the  western  taxing  district  of 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

McDermott  and  Cooper,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have 
the  contract  for  paving  Madison  avenue  with  brick,  the 
price  of  same  to  be  $12,574. 

Nicholas  J.  Meagher,  of  Meagher  Bros.,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  has  secured  the  contract  to  construct  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  30-inch  sewer  in  Lansing.  The  work  will 
cost  $27,000. 

S.  A.  Morman  and  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  terra  cotta  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  new  hospital  in  that  city.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  was  approximately  $12,000. 

William  Clippert  and  Harrison  Clippert,  the  latter  the 
son  of  George  H.  Clippert,  both  brick  manufacturers,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  annual  lake  cruise  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  to  Duluth,  Minn.  The  trip  was  made  on  the 
Steamer  City  of  Detroit  which  left  Detroit  June  18  and 
returned  the  22nd. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  DeBeaubien  of  the  Detroit  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  Company,  of  Corunna,  Mich.,  says  that  his 
company  is  enjoying  a  rapidly  increasing  business.  An 
average  of  308  cars  of  brick  are  being  made  weekly  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  average  will  be  maintained  during 
the  summer.  The  city  of  Detroit  is  one  of  the  heavy 
buyers  of  the  company’s  product. 

The  F.  B.  Holmes  &  Co.,  710  Penobscot  building, 
Detroit,  are  daily  showing  architects,  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors  through  their  newly  completed  brick  display 
room,  wherein  are  exhibited  all  varieties  of  brick  for 
building  purposes.  The  display  is  tastily  arranged 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  room  and  makes  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  exhibit. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  purchased  the  George  San¬ 
ford  farm  near  Onondago  for  its  beds  of  clay  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  the  prison.  A  new 
steam  shovel  will  be  purchased  by  the  State  and  placed 
in  operation  on  this  property.  The  clay  deposits  near 
Rives  Junction  are  nearly  exhausted  which  fact  made  it 
imperative  that  new  holdings  be  secured. 

The  village  council  of  Clio,  Mich.,  has  voted  to  pave 
Vienna  street  with  brick  at  an  estimated  cost  of  between 
$8,000  and  $9,000.  The  reason  the  council  has  changed 
from  gravel  to  brick  appears  to  be  the  result  of  brick 
pavement  on  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Main  streets  where  it 
has  been  found  that  a  brick  pavement  can  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  much  lower  than  estimates  made  by  engineers. 

Conditions  among  the  local  brick  factories  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  are  not  greatly  improved.  True,  the  manufacturers 
are  busy  and  working  nearly  to  capacity,  but  there  is  not 
the  “life”  to  the  brick  business  that  there  was  a  year  ago 
at  this  time.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  balance  of 
this  season  will  continue  to  be  quiet  and  that  1915  will 
be  the  banner  year. 

Harold  W.  Holmes  of  the  Puritan  Brick  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  reports:  “Business  is  good  in  Detroit;  much  better 
than  in  other  cities  in  the  middle  west.  On  the  whole, 
this  season  will  not  be  up  to  last  year,  although  we  can¬ 
not  find  fault  with  the  amount  of  our  business  for  this 
year  when  we  consider  what  concerns  in  other  lines  of 
trade  are  doing  as  compared  with  last  year.” 
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The  plant  of  the  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Sandusky, 
Mich.,  started  operations  June  15th.  The  factory  building 
is  the  largest  in  the  city  and  manufactures  several  kinds 
of  tile  and  brick.  Three  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  twenty 
thousand  four-inch  tile  each  have  been  installed  and  the 
average  monthly  output  is  estimated  at  about  180,000. 
The  output  will  be  supplied  to  concerns  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state. 

The  directors  of  the  Lake  Superior  Stone  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  which  owns  a  brick  making  plant  at  Ripley,  Mich., 
are  considering  plans  for  resuming  operations.  The 
company  has  on  hand  in  the  neighborhood  of  500,000 
brick,  and  if  the  directors  consider  that  local  conditions 
warrant  the  resumption  of  operations,  arrangements 
probably  will  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  about 
1,000,000  additional  brick.  The  company  has  a  well 
equipped  plant,  and  the  brick  are  in  good  demand.  In 
the  past  the  company  has  operated  almost  every  Sum¬ 
mer  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  months. 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Brick  Company  is  trying 
out  a  new  method  of  firing.  This  is  to  turn  on  hot 
steam  and  then  finish  with  oil  and  steam,  which  pro¬ 
cess  is  said  to  require  about  half  the  time  and  produces 
a  better  brick.  The  company  has  been  working  to 
capacity  this  season  with  many  orders  to  fill.  As  soon 
as  the  orders  for  brick  are  taken  care  of,  the  company 
will  continue  its  experiments  with  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  tile  and  brick.  One  kiln  of  hollow  tile  was  put 
through  last  Fall  and  another  this  Spring  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  said  to  be  of  such  quality  that  local  builders 
and  architects  have  given  it  their  endorsement. 

On  May  19  ground  was  actually  broken  for  the  new 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Pottery.  Directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  stockholders  and  hundreds  of  citizens  combined 
in  making  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstra¬ 
tions  ever  witnessed  in  the  city.  Fifty-five  automobiles, 
carrying  citizens  and  stockholders  and  headed  by  a  band 
started  from  the  Court  House  Square,  and  preceded 
by  large  banners  announcing  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  pottery  factory,  started  for  the  site,  where  there  was 
constructed  a  temporary  speaker’s  stand.  Mayor  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Nank  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  started 
the  ceremonies  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks  in  which 
he  outlined  the  possibilities  of  the  new  project  and  what 
it  meant  to  the  city  in  an  industrial  way.  There  were 
a  number  of  other  brief  addresses  by  local  business 
men,  and  the  last  speaker  was  President  Paganetti  of 
the  company,  who  said:  “We  not  alone  hope  to  make 
pottery  but  to  realize  from  such  manufacture  dividends 
as  well.”  The  meeting  was  concluded  by  the  band 
rendering  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  amid  enthusiastic 
cheering. 

MINNESOTA 

The  A.  C.  Ochs  Brick  &  Tile  Company  is  building  a 
new  plant  at  Springfield,  Minn.,  which  will  be  equipped 
with  electric  motor  drives. 

The  Range  Sand  Lime  and  Brick  Company,  Pengilly, 
Minn.,  is  making  preparations  to  begin  its  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  this  season. 

The  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s 
plant,  which  has  been  idle  several  years,  will  be  started 
soon  under  a  reorganized  company  known  as  the  Nelson 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Albert  Lea.  H.  A.  Nelson, 
of  Rolfe,  Iowa,  will  be  superintendent. 


Phillips  csl  McLaren  co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Builders  of  Pittsburg  Standard  Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans,  Rock  and  Ore  Crushers 
For  BRICK.  CEMENT,  TERRA  COTTA  and  All  Kinds  of 
REFRACTORY  MATERIALS 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Material  and  Capacity 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  Stephen  Girard  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Burning  Question 

We  Have  It  Solved 

Our  system  saves  you  Time, 

Fuel  and  Money.  No  Loss 
of  ware. 

Possible  to  make 

100  per  cent  Burns 

Full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Cheap  and  easy 
toj  install.  Fits  any  kiln. 

Don’t  delay,  write  today. 

Ohio  Kiln  Co. 


The  Improved  Hook  Patented  Kiln 

Vigo,  Ohio 
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COLUMBUS 

Automatic  Feeder 

INCREASES  CAPACITY  -  IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain ! 


IMPROVED  ELEVATING  & 
CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

For  Clay  Industries 


PIANO 

WIRE 

SCREENS 


Send  for  Catalogues 


The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio 


EXHAUStIiNLET  EXHAUST  I  OUTLET 


Catalogue  and 


THE  OTIS 

Tubular  Feed  Water 
Heater,  Oil  Separator 
and  Purifier=== 

is  not  an  experiment  but  a  tried  and 
trusted  appliance  that  the  makers  are 
not  afraid  to 

GUARANT  EE 

To  heat  the  feed  water  to  the  boiling 
point  (210  to  212  degrees)  with  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  without  causing  any  back 
pressure,  also  to  extract  the  oil  from 
the  exhaust,  so  that  the  exhaust  steam 
after  being  passed  through  the  heater 
can  be  used  for  other  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
for  the  heating  system  be  returned  to 
the  boiler  without  the.  additonal  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  eliminator. 


We  are  so  sure  of  the  OTIS  that  we 
agree  to  pay  all  cost  of  a  trial— freight, 
cartage,  piping,  etc.— if  it  fails  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  it. 

Prices  at  Your  Service 


The  Stewart  Heater  Company, 

33  EAST  DELE  VAN  AVENUE  .  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  stockholders  of  the  Burr  Clay  Products  Company 
after  a  meeting  held  at  Zumbrota,  Minn.,  have  decided  to 
reorganize.  This  company  has  been  considering  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  its  business  but  will  now  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  resume  operations. 


MISSISSIPPI 

H.  &  B.  Copping,  who  have  made  such  an  enviable  rec¬ 
ord  with  the  Louisiana  clays  at  the  Slidell  plant,  have  an 
engagement  with  the  Minter  City  Tile  Company’s  plant 
in  Mississippi,  where  they  will  be  engaged  for  more  than 
six  weeks.  After  that,  if  the  work  at  Salina,  Pa.,  is 
under  way,  they  will  join  George  B.  Drennan  at  that  point 
in  the  construction  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  modern 
brick  plant  in  the  country. 


MISSOURI 

The  Liberal  Stone  &  Brick  Company,  which  has  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  will 
open  offices  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Southwest  Missouri  Clay  Products’  Association  held 
a  meeting  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  on  May  29th  to  consider  the 
expansion  of  its  field  made  possible  by  the  reduction  in 
freight  rates  which  the  association  is  seeking. 

The  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Manufacturing  Company  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  with 
offices  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  company  will  also  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Missouri. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Oskaloosa  (Mo.)  brick  plant.  We  are  not  informed  as 
to  just  what  has  been  done  towards  purchasing  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  plant. 

The  Interstate  Brick  Company,  of  Liberal,  Barton 
County,  Mo.,  was  incorporated  recently  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  the  incorporators  being  S.  C.  Mellor,  C. 
P.  J.  Bryant  and  G.  C.  Stephens. 

The  Knobnoster  Brick,  Tile  &  Power  Co.,  Knobnoster, 
Mo.,  of  which  C.  A.  Harrison  is  president,  and  C.  D.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  manager,  will  install  additional  kilns  and  electrical 
equipment. 

It  is  reported  that  F.  A.  Griffin,  of  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  is 
making  preparations  to  erect  a  large  brick  plant  at  Har- 
risonville,  Mo.  A  statement  has  been  made  by  the  above 
party  to  the  effect  that  while  the  details  have  not  as  yet 
been  worked  out  for  this  plant,  work  of  erection  will  soon 
be  started. 

F.  L.  Dickey,  general  manager  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  directorate  of  the  Commercial  Club  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  The  organization  is  the  most  important  of 
the  kind  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  selection  of  Mr.  Dickey 
was  a  merited  recognition  of  his  good  work. 

George  Tomlinson,  brick  and  tile  dealer  of  Gallatin, 
Mo.,  is  concentrating  on  silo  business  and  is  growing 
prosperous  on  orders  from  that  section.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
not  only  provides  the  tile,  but  builds  the  silo.  Tile  silos, 
according  to  the  dealer,  cost  less  than  most  of  the  others, 
are  fireproof  and  otherwise  satisfactory.  Tile  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  for  silos  has  proved  so  durable  that  it  is  in  high  favor 
in  many  sections  of  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
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Brick  contracts  awarded  recently  as  the  result  of  efforts 
of  the  Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
of  Kansas  City,  included  one  for  27,000  yards  of  three- 
inch  vertical  fiber  at  Alexander,  La.;  6,000  yards  of  2l/2- 
inch  vertical  fiber  at  McKinney,  Tex.;  12,000  yards  of 
three-inch  at  Mound  City,  Mo.;  7,000  yards  at  Glasgow, 
Mo.;  20,000  yards  at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  and  one  and  one- 
half  miles  at  Waco,  Tex.,  which  is  in  McLenna  county. 

A  recent  visitor  in  Kansas  City  was  C.  W.  Reed,  who 
until  a  few  months  ago  acted  as  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  sales  offices  of  the  Universal  Clay  Company.  Mr. 
Reed  is  now  at  the  company’s  plant  at  Oskaloosa,  Mo. 
He  resides  at  Arcadia,  Kan.,  three  miles  from  the  factory, 
and  makes  the  trip  morning  and  night  in  an  automobile. 
The  company’s  lines  of  face  and  common  brick  are  being 
marketed  by  various  agencies  in  Kansas  City. 

Kemper  “Park”,  one  of  several  useless  tracts  of  ground 
owned  by  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  which  was  donated 
to  the  city  in  1871  for  park  purposes,  but  never  improved, 
has  redeemed  itself.  This  tract  is  about  fifteen  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  property  and  it  was  recently  discovered 
that  this  elevation  contains  approximately  74,200  cubic  yards 
of  brick  clay  which  can  be  sold  for  about  $7,000.  An  ordi¬ 
nance  authorizing  the  sale  of  this  clay  has  been  introduced 
in  the  city  council. 

While  23,000  yards  of  three-inch  vertical  fiber  pav¬ 
ing  was  promoted  at  Brunswick,  Mo.,  recently,  by  the 
Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  big  contracts  are  in  the  future.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  promoted  5,000  yards  at  Harrisonville,  Mo., 
the  contract  to  be  awarded  on  July  11.  At  Omaha,  Neb., 
100,000  yards  will  be  awarded  on  July  14.  Bids  on  a  half 
dozen  materials  will  be  received  by  T.  J.  Flynn,  city 
clerk.  It  is  believed  that  brick  has  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  selected. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Western  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Power  Site, 
Mo.,  on  Lake  Taney,  June  29,  was  postponed,  but  will  be 
held  some  time  in  July,  probably  the  thirteenth.  A  good 
many  reasons  were  responsible  for  the  postponement, 
chief  of  them  being  the  fact  that  contracts  for  690,000 
yards  of  paving  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  June  22  attract¬ 
ed  most  of  the  members  of  the  association.  The  month- 
end  usually  is  a  period  of  tribulation  for  brick  men,  and 
this  fact  also  had  something  to  do  with  the  change  of 
dates. 

MONTANA 

We  understand  that  contractor  A  T.  Neuman,  Butte, 
Mont.,  is  contemplating  the  installation  of  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement  brick. 

The  Missoula  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Missoula,  Mont., 
has  arranged  to  move  its  pressed  brick  plant  at  once  to  a 
new  location.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  burn 
a  kiln  of  200,000  high  grade  pressed  brick  to  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  middle  of  July. 

NEBRASKA 

The  two  Polenske  brick  yards,  located  near  Hastings, 
Neb.,  have  started  up  for  the  season  and  are  turning  out 
brick  with  record  efficiency.  The  combined  output  of  these 
yards  is  about  100,000  a  day,  consisting  of  various  grades 
of  paving  block,  common,  sidewalk  and  face  brick;  also 
all  sizes  of  hollow  tile  are  manufactured. 

The  Humboldt  Brick  Company,  Humboldt,  Neb.,  has 
started  operations,  turning  out  about  25,000  first  quality 
brick.  This  company  has  the  reputation  of  owning  one  of 


The  Rust 

Clay  Feeder 

Is  a  machine  with  a  purpose.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  efficiency  but  for  decided  economy — saving 
you  upwards  of  $500.00  a  year  in  your  clay 
plant.  While  it  saves  you  real  money  it  also 
permits  a  more  uniform  mixture  of  your  ma¬ 
terial  and  therefore  improves  your  product. 

You  may  dispense  with  “something  else”  but 
not  with  The  Rust  Clay  Feeder — it’s  indispens¬ 
able.  Shall  we  send  you  more  evidence? 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Company 

Box  395  MARION,  IND. 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 


Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for  use  of  clay-pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St.  Louis:  654  Pierce  Bldg.  New  Orleans:  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Pittsburgh:  405  Oliver  Bldg. 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  Montreal:  286  St.  James  St. 

St.  Paul:  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  45  Canadian  Life  Block 

New  York  City:  362 — 50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 
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This  Space  Reserved  for 


the  best  and  most  accessible  shale  beds  in  the  state  and  the 
arrival  of  the  state  board  of  control  is  expected  any  day  to 
examine  this  plant  and  the  farming  land  around  it  as  to 
its  adaptability  for  state  reformatory  purposes. 


THW1NG  PYROMETERS 

We  are  positively  too  busy  installing  multiple  rec¬ 
ord  outfits  in  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Tile  and 
Pottery  Plants  to  spare  the  time  to  write  a  readable 
advertisement. 

There  Must  Be  a 
Reason 

We  will  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell  you  next 
month,  but  if  you  are  as  interested  in  the  efficient 
production  of  your  brick  or  tile  as  you  should  be, 
you  will  write  us  at  once  for  our  New  Bulletin  No. 
7,  which  is  just  off  the  press. 

It  contains  a  detailed  description  of  our  Multiple- 
Record  Recording  Pyrometers,  which  make  possible 
the  large  pottery  installations,  at  a.  low  cost  per 
record. 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

437  N.  Fifth  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Let  the 

Students’  Aid  Society 

INC. 

3200  Logan  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 
Help  You 

We  can  assist  you  thru  College;  many 
Colleges  to  choose  from;  day  or  evening 
schools;  boarding  schools.  Many  advan¬ 
tages  for  you  if  you  come  to  us;  better 
rates  and  better  values  than  you  could  get 
for  yourself. 

(Mark  the  scholarship  you  want  and  mail  to  us) 

I  I  Stenography  □  Music  □  Art 

EH  Bookkeeping  EH  Engineering  EH  Classics 

□  Law  □  Academic  EH  Trades 

Name _ Age _ 

Address _ City _ 

(Cut  this  out  and  mail  at  once) 

STUDENTS’  AID  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

3200  Logan  Boulevard  CHICAGO 


NEW  JERSEY 

The  Trenton  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York  Avenue  and  Plum  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
sold  to  Nelson  L.  Petty. 

Round  Brook,  N.  J.,  at  a  recent  council  meeting,  de¬ 
cided  to  pave  Main  Street  with  vitrified  brick  on  a  con¬ 
crete  base. 

A  plan  is  being  contemplated  by  which  tile,  roughened 
to  insure  good  foothold,  will  be  used  to  replace  the  boards 
on  the  walk  at  .Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  sea  front  paved  with  tile  could  easily  be  kept 
clean  and  would  be  an  ideal  walking  place. 

For  some  time  past  the  Trent  Tile  Company  of  Trenton. 
N.  J.,  has  been  forced  to  suspend  operations  in  some  of  its 
departments  owing  to  the  delays  in  the  shipment  of  clay. 
However,  operations  have  again  been  resumed  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  enough  orders  at  the  present  time  to  insure  the 
steady  operation  of  the  plant  well  into  the  Fall  season. 

Thomas  Francis  Lloyd,  age  seventy  years,  famous  creator 
of  art  pottery,  died  recently  at  his  home,  530  Stevens  Street, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  following  an  attack  of  heart  disease.  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  born  in  England,  October  1,  1833.  He  left  school 
early  in  life  to  become  an  apprentice  in  a  pottery  shop.  In 
1888  Mr.  Lloyd  came  to  this  country,  and  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  had  resided  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Clay  Workers’  Institute 
at  Rutgers  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  attended  by  many 
local  members  of  the  pottery  trade,  among  whom  were : 
Charles  Weelans,  general  manager  of  the  Monument  Pottery 
Company;  E.  C.  Stover,  of  the  Trenton  Potteries  Company; 
and  Robert  K.  Bowman,  of  the  Trenton  Fire  Clay  Porcelain 
Company.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the 
newest  and  most  important  developments  in  the  trade. 

NEW  YORK 

The  Central  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $75,000. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  to  the 
Schleede  brick  yard  at  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y.,  this  season,  a 
sand  dryer  and  carrier  being  installed. 

The  property  of  the  Montello  Brick  Company,  Norris¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Perkiomen 
Brick  Company. 

We  note  that  F.  J.  Forhan.  F.  B.  Knowlton  and  S.  V. 
Dowling,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  have  incorporated  the  Nanticoke 
Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  producing  brick  and  clay 
products,  capital  $600,000. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  the  Superior  Paving 
Block  Company  has  been  organized  at  Bolivar,  N.  Y.  The 
incorporators  are  Albert  W.  Matson,  Wesley  J.  Hender¬ 
son  and  William  L.  Nichols,  all  of  Bolivar. 

Paul  A.  Schoellkopf,  who  has  bought  out  the  Frontier  Brick 
Works,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  continue  the  business  with¬ 
out  reorganization  of  the  former  company,  which  passed 
with  his  acquisition  of  the  property.  Mr.  Schoellkopf  bid 
the  property  in  for  $5,400  on  mortgage  foreclosure  sale. 

The  Interprovincial  Brick  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Good¬ 
year  Building,  Toronto,  is  erecting  a  pressed  brick  plant  at 
Cheltenham.  Ont. 
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The  New  lork  market  has  shown  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  which  was  reflected  slightly  in  current 
prices.  However,  the  dealers  are  continuing  their  “bear” 
tactics  in  the  expectation  that  the  manufacturers  will  sell 
last  year’s  remaining  stock  at  bargain  prices  to  make  room 
for  the  new  brick  that  soon  will  be  ready  for  use.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  manufacturers  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  last  year’s  supply  was  of  high  grade,  and  the  stand 
they  have  taken  in  regard  to  their  1914  output;  therefore, 
the  price  scale  for  their  1913-1914  products  is  apt  to  re¬ 
main  where  it  is  today,  else  be  increased,  especially  as 
their  output  this  season  is  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  New  York  market.  There  is 
little  evidence  that  there  is  to  be  a  general  clearing  of  their 
stock  at  sacrifice  prices  to  provide  storage  space  for  their 
1914  output. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Rufus  Isenhour.  of  the  Isenhour  Brick  Company,  New 
London,  N.  C.,  states  that  their  plants  are  running  at 
full  capacity,  and  shipping  thousands  of  brick.  An  or¬ 
der  was  placed  with  them  recently  by  the  Southern 
Aluminum  Company  for  700,000  brick. 

The  Shale-Clay  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Hot  Springs, 
N.  C.  has  begun  operations  in  its  new  modern  plant 
which  has  been  in  the  course  of  construction  for  some 
time  and  which  represents  an  outlay  of  over  $25,000. 
Modern  machinery  has  been  installed  throughout  and  it 
is  stated  that  this  plant  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

Material  is  now  on  the  grounds  of  the  Northern  Bri¬ 
quetting  Company,  near  Burlington,  N.  D.,  for  a  new 
brick  plant  to  be  constructed  this  year  at  that  point.  The 
company  will  buy  new  modern  machinery. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

TLe  Crooksville  Clay  Products  Company,  Crooksville,  Ohio, 
is  a  new  corporation,  capital  $25,000.  H.  C.  Milligan,  C.  O. 
Milligan  and  H.  W.  Anderson  are  interested. 

The  tile  and  brick  plant  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  formerly  owned 
by  J.  D.  Rumsey,  has  been  purchased  by  Miss  Louise  Ray¬ 
mond,  of  Toledo.  The  plant  will  be  operated  by  George 
Newcomber,  her  nephew. 


OHIO 

The  Everhard  Company,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  is  having 
success  in  burning  the  clay  which  it  has  found  by  sinking 
a  shaft  near  the  kilns.  Formerly  the  clay  was  brought 
in  from  a  mine  several  miles  distant  from  the  plant. 

The  Lindsey  Brick  &  Tile  Company  has  been  formed  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  has  bought  from  the  German  Banking 
Company,  the  tile  plant  located  at  Lindsey,  Ohio,  which 
will  be  placed  in  operations  after  necessary  repairs  and 
additions  to  the  equipment  have  been  made. 

The  United  Coal  &  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Dennison. 
Ohio,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $100,000, 
the  increase  indicating  a  considerable  expansion  of  its  plant 
and  business  which  is  thought  necessary  to  meet  a  demand 
for  its  products. 

A  charter  for  the  National  Paving  Brick  Company  to 
be  formed  at  Columbus  (Ohio)  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$400,000,  has  just  been  granted  to  E.  A.  Evans  and  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Meyer.  The  main  offices  of  the  company  will  be 
maintained  in  Columbus. 


The  Best  Belt  for 


otton  Duck  Belting 


There  are  few  situations  where  the  actual 


Crusher  Service 


worth  of  a  belt  is  given  a  more  severe  test  than 
in  stone  crusher  service — where  it  is  constantly 
subjected  to  the  wearing  action  of  stone  dust 
and  grit. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
Washington  Asphalt  Block  and  Tile  Co.  should 
therefore  have  significance  no  matter  for  what 
service  ycu  require  belts.  They  say: 


“We  have  now  a  Gandy  8-ply  belt  crossed 
on  a  stone  crusher  for  one  year,  and  after 
taking  it  off  the  machine,  have  used  it  iii 
another  place  with  excellent  results.  The 
life  of  a  leather  belt  in  the  same  place  was 
three  months,  the  stone  dust  wearing  it 
beveled  on  one  side,  rendering  the  belt 
worthless.  The  Gandy  Belt  is  the  best  belt 
we  have  ever  used  for  stone  crushing,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  take  the  place  of  any  belt 
made,  in  any  place.” 


The  Gandy  Belt  is 
equally  successful  for 
driving,  elevating  or  con¬ 
veying,  etc. 

Samples,  booklet  and 
complete  information 
sent  without  obligation. 
Write  for  it  today. 


Gandy  Belting  Co. 

732  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office — 36  Warren  St. 
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Engineers  All  Over  The 
World  Like  Cling  -  Surface 


Here  is  an  example  from  Africa: 


At  Port  Washington,  Ohio,  the  Enterprise  Clay  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  with  $40,000  capital  stock,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  operate  the  clay  plant  located  be¬ 
tween  Port  Washington  and  Lock  Seventeen.  The  towns 
metioned  are  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio — south  of  Uh- 
richsville  on  the  P.  R.  R. 

The  Newby  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
was  granted  incorporation  papers  recently  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  products.  The  capital  stock  of  the  concern  is 
$10,000  and  the  incorporators  are  William  Newby,  M.  D. 
Kleinzahler,  R.  E.  Basher,  L.  Livingstone  and  B.  Living¬ 
stone. 

The  announcement  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Clay  Company,  of  Fort  Washington,  Ohio,  is  made. 
The  capital  stock  is  $40,000  and  the  incorporators  are  J. 
W.  Buehler,  P.  E.  Buehler,  Rudolph  Buehler  and  Miss 
Rose  Buehler,  the  latter  of  Marion,  Ohio,  care  Ohio  and 
Western  Lime  Company. 

Tire  Hocking  Valley  Products  Company,  of  Columbus 
(Ohio),  has  been  granted  patents  which  cover  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  “Greendale”  rug  facing  brick.  An  order  for 
about  sixty  carloads  of  these  brick  was  recently  booked  by 
the  company  for  shipment  to  Montreal,  Canada.  The  line 
is  a  popular  one,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  exceptionally 
strong  this  season. 


That  Cling-Surface  meets  with  universal  approval  from  the 
tropics  to  the  Arctics  is  proven  by  its  use  in  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  service  and  by  engineers  wherever  belt  troubles  exist.  In 
moist  tropical  climates  especially,  where  atmospheric  conditions 
cause  belts  to  change  their  length  almost  hourly,  Cling-Surface 
makes  fast  and  life-long  friends.  Mr.  H.  Jordan,  a  Consulting 
Engineer  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  East  Africa,  writes  us  as  follows: 

"I  have  had  5  years’  experience  with  Cling-Sur¬ 
face. 

“I  first  tried  Cling-Surface  on  woodworking  ma¬ 
chinery  on  20  ft.  centers.  I  gave  the  belts  10  in. 
slack  to  start  and  HAD  THEM  KEPT  CLEAN.  On 
account  of  the  sawdust  I  feared  the  slack  would  be 
too  much,  but  they  run  splendidly  and  appear  little 
worse  for  five  years’  wear. 

“Am  using  a  50  h.p.  gas  engine  driving  ice-mak¬ 
ing  and  mining  machinery.  The  engine  pulley  is  36 
in.,  the  line  shaft  pulley  60  in.,  center  distance  18 
ft.  and  the  8  in.  balata  belt  treated  with  Cling-Sur¬ 
face  has  18  in.  slack,  but  no  slip.  Twenty-six  belts 
on  this  line,  ranging  from  2  to  6  in.,  including  three 
compressor  drives,  are  also  treated  with  Cling-Sur¬ 
face.” 

Cling-Surface-treated  belts  are  doing  excellent  work  in  brick 
plants,  potteries,  and  wood  shops  where  grit  and  dust  abound, 
outdoors  where  moisture,  sand  storms  and  hot  sunshine  do  not 
interfere  with  its  transmission  efficiency,  in  pulp  mills  and  laun¬ 
dries  where  the  dampness  demands  waterproofing.  Under  all 
these  conditions  you  will  find  the  same  results — that  Cling-Sur¬ 
face  waterproofs,  stops  slipping,  stops  chafing,  makes  and  keeps 
the  belts  pliable  and  efficient,  permits  slack  running,  and  is  a 
real  boon  to  the  user. 

•  Ask  for  literature. 

■  mm  m  «  ■  m.  mm  oh*  mm  ■■  mmm  wmm  am  mm.  mmmm 

Cling-Surface  Co 

1029  Niagara  St  Buffalo  NY 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago 

Boston  Memphis  St  Loui's 

Denver  Toronto  Etc 

London  Thomas  and  Bishop 
119-125  Finsbury  Pavement 

I  am  interested  in  Cling-Surface  and  your  trial  order 
proposition. 

Name . Position . 

Firm . 

Street  . 

City . . State . 59 


G.  F.  Brunt,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  organized  the 
G.  F.  Brunt  Company,  to  take  over  the  plant  and  assets 
of  the  Chaseland  Pottery  Company,  located  near  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  The  plant  has  been  idle  for  some  time,  and  it 
is  said  that  new  machinery  will  have  to  be  purchased. 
It  is  the  intention  to  manufacture  floor  and  wall  tile. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Nagle  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  is  associated. 

The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  character  in  the  state,  has 
purchased  and  started  to  operate  under  its  own  man¬ 
agement  the  plant  and  mines  of  the  Portsmouth  Granite 
Brick  Company,  which  are  located  at  Fire  Brick,  Ky.  The 
capacity  of  the  acquired  property  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  thousand  paving  blocks  per  day  and  nearly  300  men 
are  worked  at  this  plant.  The  company’s  stores  and  about 
fifty  dwellings  were  included  in  the  deal. 

The  height  of  prosperity  in  the  brick  business  can  be 
found  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  they  are  delivering  brick 
on  the  job  before  it  has  cooled  sufficiently,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  several  wagons  being  scorched  and  burned,  ne¬ 
cessitating.  in  one  case,  the  assistance  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  manufacturers  has  stated  that  they  can¬ 
not  turn  out  the  brick  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand, 
although  most  of  the  plants  are  working  overtime. 

The  Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  found  the  demand  for  its  products  very  fair  of  late, 
the  amount  of  sewer  work  through  Southern  Ohio  and 
the  other  territory  reached  by  it  being  such  as  to  call  for 
a  good  deal  of  material.  The  fact  that  reinforced  concrete 
pipe  is  being  used  for  some  of  the  larger  mains  has  not 
interfered  with  the  company’s  business  to  any  marked  extent, 
as  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  limit  to  the  size  of  pipe 
usually  used.  The  demand  for  the  smaller  sizes,  for  small 
mains  and  for  the  large  amount  of  laterals  being  built,  has 
remained  excellent  according  to  Secretary  Nickel. 

Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  Silica  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Silica,  Ohio,  for  the  erection  of  a  large  sand  mill, 
which  will  be  located  on  the  Toledo.  Angola  &  Western 
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railway  twelve  miles  east  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  be  ready  to  turn  out  their  products  for 
the  porcelain  manufacturers  by  the  latter  part  of  October. 
The  main  building  will  be  100x200  feet,  and  will  have 
a  total  height  of  66  feet.  Reinforced  concrete  and  steel 
will  be  used  in  its  construction.  Announcement  was 
made  last  week  that  eastern  capital  of  $300,000  is  back 
of  the  project.  The  company  will  be  furnished  with  the 
raw  sand  by  the  Toledo-Owens  Glass  Sand  Company  of 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  in  and  around  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  are  well  pleased  with  the  prospects  for  business 
before  them  for  the  current  season,  the  remarkably  large 
amount  of  brick  already  contracted  for  with  other  lettings 
in  sight,  to  be  used  on  state  highways,  being  an  unusually 
favorable  feature  of  the  situation.  Contracts  are  being  let 
from  time  to  time  at  Columbus  for  roads  of  this  sort  whose 
aggregate  cost  will  be  well  over  $1,000,000,  in  addition  to 
work  already  let  and  under  way;  and,  of  course,  a  large 
part  of  this  substantial  sum  will  go  to  the  brick  men,  who 
are,  therefore,  more  than  a  little  pleased  with  the  outlook 
which  could  not  well  be  better  in  this  particular  line  of  the 
industry.  With  the  usual  amount  of  work  going  on  in  the 
various  cities  and  towns  in  this  section  and  the  highway 
work  in  prospect,  indications  are  for  a  very  busy  summer 
among  the  makers  of  pavers. 

The  extent  to  which  brick  is  being  used  in  Ohio  for  paving 
the  country  roads,  on  account  of  the  very  favorable  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  state  with  this  material  for  road  purposes, 
is  indicated  by  recent  lettings  at  Columbus  by  State  High¬ 
way  Commissioner  Marker.  An  aggregate  of  20.02  miles 
will  be  paved  with  brick,  one-half  of  the  cost  being  defrayed 
by  the  state  and  the  other  half  by  the  county  through  which 
the  highways  pass.  The  Dayton-Cincinnati  pike  will  be 
paved  with  brick,  a  distance  of  2.49  miles,  by  Swank  & 
McIntyre,  a  Dayton  firm,  whose  bid  of  $43,000  was  the 
lowest  for  that  particular  piece  of  work.  The  firm  is  allowed 
until  September  1  to  complete  the  job,  which  calls  for  a 
14-foot  roadway.  A  large  amount  of  brick  paving  will  be 
done  on  the  highways  of  the  state  during  the  summer,  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $1,500,000,  or  thereabouts,  being  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  The  lasting  qualities  of  brick  and  the  low 
maintenance  cost,  are  the  factors  which  have  won  such 
high  consideration  for  it  in  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Poteau  Brick  Company,  of 
Poteau,  Okla.,  capital  stock,  $50,000.  Frank  C.  Nicholson, 
Iola,  Kan.,  is  among  those  interested. 

ONTARIO 

W.  Burgess  and  R.  Marchington  of  the  Don  Valley 
Brick  Works  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  were  visitors  at  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Offices  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  on  July  1st. 
They  were  interested  in  the  brick  exhibit  rooms  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  being  about  to  install  an  up-to-date  sales  room  for 
brick  in  Toronto. 

OREGON 

The  Portland,  Ore.,  office  of  the  Denison  Block  Com¬ 
pany  reports  having  concluded  arrangements  with  the 
Pacific  Face  Brick  Company,  the  Columbia  Brick  Works 
and  the  Standard  Brick  Company  to  manufacture  Den¬ 
nison  hollow  blocks  for  the  Oregon  territory. 


Let  a  Cooling  Kiln 
Dry  Your  Wares 

USE  ALL  YOUR  WASTE  HEAT 

^  Put  the  exhaust  steam  from  your  power 
plant  to  work,  call  on  your  boiler  gases  to 
help.  One  dollar  saved  in  your  drying  means 
two  dollars  gained  in  your  profits. 

C|  Americans  waste  more  than  they  use  —  they 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  dollars  that 
go  up  in  smoke  —  the  ungathered  profits  that 
are  wheeled  into  the  dump,  and  the  brick- 
maker  is  no  exception. 

CJ  Why  build  a  fire  to  dry  your  brick  when  you 
have  one  under  your  boiler  and  in  your  kiln  ? 


C REG .  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


Drying  System 

•I  This  method  of  drying  is  a  scientific  method  and  it  has  as 
its  basic  principal  —  efficiency. 

<1  Air  is  drawn  through  the  cooling  kiln  —  is  mixed  with  the 
air  outside  and  is  used  in  the  dryer. 

•I  Anything  more  simple  —  anything  more  economical  ? 


{PEG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


Mechanical  Draft  System 

CJ  By  the  use  of  this  auxiliary  system  your  dryer  efficiency  is 
increased,  a  better  product  produced  and  dollars  go  into 
your  pocket  that  once  got  lost  in  the  dryer. 

<1  The  manipulation  of  the  draft  and  the  application  of  the 
heated  air  is  what  makes  perfect  ware. 

<1  The  Sturtevant  System  lends  itself  to  positive  control. 

•I  The  most  tender  clay  may  be  handled  with  the  delicacy 
it  demands. 

<J  The  toughest  clay  may  be  rushed  through  at  lightning 
speed. 

<J  And  the  Sturtevant,  with  its  fans,  engines,  heater  coils- 
cars  and  other  accessroies,  costs  no  more  than  other  dry¬ 
ers  which  have  none  of  these  features. 

<J  The  purchaser  buys  apparatus  —  not  royalties. 


We  have  a  little  book  —  Bulletin  202-S,  which  tells  all  about  waste 
heat  drying  and  the  why  and  the  how  of  it.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  for  the  asking. 

WHEN  YOU  WRITE  TELL  US  THESE  THINGS: 

What  is  your  product?  What  sort  of  process  do  you  use  —  stiff  mud; 
or  soft  mud;  shale  or  fire  clay;  plastic  or  open  clay?  What  is  your 
product  used  for  —  if  brick  state  whether  end  or  sidecut.  What  is  your 
total  output  per  day?  How  many  hours  per  day  will  your  drier  run? 
How  much  water  has  to  be  dried  out  per  hour?  Is  your  material  sensitive 
to  heat  or  air?  What  kind  of  kiln  do  you  use  —  how  much  time  is 
consumed  in  burning?  Have  you  exhaust  steam  —  how  much  and  for 
how  long  a  time?  What  is  number  of  boilers  —  size  —  steam  pressure? 
What  kind  of  coal  used  —  what  is  cost  per  ton? 


B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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Machine  and  Hand 
Brick  Moulds 


of  Every  Description 


Write  for  Detailed  Description  and  Prices 

The  G.  B.  Mentz  Co. 

America’ s  Foremost  Mould  Makers 

W allkill,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

We  are  informed  that  a  new  brick  manufactory  is  about 
to  be  started  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Mr.  John  J.  Shryock  of 
that  city  is  an  interested  party. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  vice-president  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  has 
been  nominated  for  Congress  on  the  Progressive  ticket. 

After  a  period  of  several  months,  during  which  time  the 
plant  was  completely  shut  down,  the  Vitrified  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pinegrove,  Pa.,  has  again  resumed  operations  and 
running  at  a  high  rate  of  activity. 

Warren  Shilling,  of  Sharon,  representing  a  New  York 
syndicate,  is  reported  to  have  purchased  100  acres  of  land 
near  Wheatland,  Pa.,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  mod¬ 
ern  clay  product  plant. 

A  Pennsylvania  state  charter  has  just  been  issued  to 
the  Window  Glass  Rotary  Pottery  Company,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000.  The  incorporators  are 
W.  E.  Standley,  W.  S.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Rattigan,  all  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

One  of  Reading’s  oldest  citizens,  who  ten  years  ago  re¬ 
tired  from  the  brick  manufacturing  business,  Reuben 
Heckman,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  For 
years  he  conducted  a  large  brick  yard  at  Ninth  and  Doug¬ 
lass  streets. 

At  Kittanning,  Pa.,  some  weeks  ago,  a  wind  storm  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  plant  of  the  Kittanning  Pot¬ 
tery  Company.  The  upper  two  floors  were  torn  loose  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm  and  crashed  through  the  lower 
floor,  which  no  doubt  badly  damaged  the  machinery. 

Work  is  being  completed  on  the  construction  of  a  new 
kiln  at  the  plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Brick  Company, 
2306  Vine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  installation  of  the 
kiln  was  made  necessary  by  the  increasing  amount  of  orders 
that  the  company  is  receiving  for  No.  1  rolling  mill  brick. 

The  plant  of  the  Dillsburg  (Pa.)  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile 
Company  which  was  built  about  six  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  $125,000,  is  being  razed.  Bricks  from  the  kilns 
are  being  sold  for  building  purposes  and  machinery  has 
also  been  sold. 

Extensive  repairs  are  about  to  be  started  on  the  large  plant 
of  the  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Kane,  Pa., 
which  has  not  been  in  operation  for  the  past  four  years. 
This  plant  has  been  sold  to  the  A.  M.  Broadhead  Company, 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Reading,  Pa.,  will  spend  $150,000  to  repair  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  its  streets,  some  of  which  will  be  paved  and  the 
brick  trade  is  expected  to  do  some  business.  A  few  of 
the  contracts  have  already  been  awarded  and  a  number  of 
the  local  plants  in  and  near  Reading  will  furnish  some  of 
the  brick. 

The  American  Tile  Works  Company,  at  Wampum,  Pa., 
is  constructing  a  large  and  up-to-date  warehouse  near  its 
plant  at  that  place.  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  com¬ 
pany  has  turned  out  an  unusual  volume  of  fine  work  which 
necessitates  rushing  the  new  building  to  completion  in 
order  to  have  sufficient  storage  room. 

Judging  from  progress  now  being  made  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  program  of  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  the  new 
plant  which  is  being  built  by  that  concern  near  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  will  be  ready  for  operation  within  the  next  month  or 
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six  weeks.  It  is  reported  that  this  new  plant  will  cost  close 
to  $300,000. 

The  b.rick  yard  of  Charles  Hoch,  of  Oley,  Berks  county, 
Pa.,  resumed  operations  on  the  loth  of  June.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  of  the  smaller  yards  that  has  survived  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  numerous  modern  plants  which  have  wiped 
out  similar  plants  throughout  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Hoch  owns  a  large  farm  in  the  historic  Oley  valley,  and 
has  a  deposit  of  good  clay. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Kyoto  Pottery  Company,  of 
DuBois,  Pa.,  has  been  increased  from  $50,000  to  $70,000. 
This  plant  has  had  a  varied  career,  first  manufacturing  a 
line  of  art  pottery  goods,  and  now  the  new  owners  plan 
to  manufacture  a  line  of  cooking  ware  from  native  soils. 
M.  I.  McCreight  is  secretary  of  the  company.  Additional 
machinery  has  been  installed,  and  the  plant  gives  early 
promise  of  being  kept  on  the  active  list. 

Walter  Murray,  of  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  has  been  selected 
as  manager  of  the  Skyesville  (Pa.)  plant  of  the  Reynolds¬ 
ville  Brick  &  Tile  Company.  This  plant,  which  has  been 
idle,  has  been  placed  in  operation  and  in  order  to  obtain 
a  never  failing  supply  of  water,  the  company  has  started 
the  drilling  of  a  number  of  wells  on  its  property.  It  is 
claimed  that  business  has  been  procured  which  will  insure 
active  operations  for  at  least  six  months. 

As  yet  the  names  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Pottery  Company’s  plant,  have  not  been  disclosed.  This 
property  includes  a  lot  on  Salmon  Street  in  Philadelphia. 
Already  many  improvements  have  been  started  at  the  plant 
among  which  are  the  construction  of  two  and  three  story 
factory  buildings,  a  seven  up-draft  kiln,  three  decorating 
kilns,  elevators,  engine  dynamos  and  other  equipment.  It  has 
been  planned  to  have  the  plant  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Work  on  the  completion  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Lehigh 
Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  finished  and 
preparations  for  the  moving  of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
of  the  former  plant  are  now  under  way.  The  works  when 
ready  for  operation  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  in  this 
city  and  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the  present  equipment,  con¬ 
siderable  new  machinery  has  been  ordered  and  will  be  placed 
in  operation  as  soon  as  possible,  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  capacity  of  this  plant. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  4,000,000  face  brick  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Germantown  High  School 
building,  in  that  city,  and  the  award  for  the  brick  to  be 
used  in  Brown  &  Collins’  operations  throughout  various  out¬ 
lying  districts,  also  for  the  Fred  Michalson  operations  re¬ 
quiring  some  500,000  face  brick,  and  the  contract  for  the 
brick  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  General  Gas  Mantel 
Company’s  new  plant,  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia  brick,  terra  cotta,  tile  and  pottery  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  addition  to  those  throughout  the  eastern  section 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  requested  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  designate  a  person  within 
the  establishment  with  whom  the  department’s  inspectors 
can  confer  in  the  matter  of  safety  and  sanitary  methods  for 
the  safeguarding  of  their  employes.  They  will  also  be  re¬ 
quested  that  this  same  person  be  chosen  as  an  authority  in 
the  plant,  who  will  be  more  or  less  qualified  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  and  give  information  that  will  aid  the  department 
in  its  work.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  announced 
their  intention  to  co-operate  with  the  department. 

Brick  business  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  and  in  fact 
throughout  eastern  Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  four  weeks 


Dodge  Belt  Conveyors 

For  Clayworking  Plants 

DODGE  belt  conveyors  are  especially 
adapted  to  handle  material  in  clay  work¬ 
ing  plants  at  a  saving  in  cost  that  will 
make  it  to  your  advantage  to  consult  us  and  get 
our  prices. 

Our  system  consists  of  the  conveying  belt, 
head  and  tail  pulleys,  carriers  and  return  rolls, 
with  their  bearings,  shafts  and  take-ups,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  additional  fixtures  as  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  the  various  conditions  in  the 
different  installations. 

The  most  important  feature  is  the  perfect  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  conveying  belt  from  the  carriers 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  it  receives,  car¬ 
ries  and  distributes  the  load. 

In  the  Dodge  belt  conveyor  attention  has  been 
given  the  details  in  design,  so  that  the  highest 
conveying  efficiency  may  be  obtained  and  the 
frictional  losses  minimized. 

There  are  no  complex  parts  to  get  out  of  order, 
causing  frequent  shutdowns  and  losses.  Ample 
adjustment  has  been  provided  for,  so  that  a 
proper  roll  alignment  may  be  secured.  The  sys¬ 
tem  for  lubrication  is  positive  and  copious,  in 
fact,  the  Dodge  conveyor  is  built  to  run  continu¬ 
ously,  hence  the  delivery  of  material  is  positive 
and  at  all  times  dependable. 

If  you  are  planning  a  conveying  system  for 
your  plant,  put  the  proposition  up  to  the  Dodge 
engineers.  Skilled  in  work  of  this  kind  for  31 
years,  they  are  in  a  position  to  best  supply  the 
best  demand. 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

Conveying  Machinery  for  Clayworking  Plants 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 

BRANCHES 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  CINCINNATI  ATLANTA 

815  Arch  St.  137-139  Purchase  St.  126-128  W.  Third  St.  28  S.  Forsyth  St. 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  MINNEAPOLIS 

337  Second  Ave.  208-214  So.  Clinton  St.  21  Murray  St.  Cor  First  Are.  North  &  3rd  St 
ST.  LOUIS  PORTLAND,  ORE..,  14th  &  Lovejoy  Sts. 
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has  been  seasonably  active.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
has  been  anything  exceptional  happening  in  the  way  of  big 
business  with  the  brick  manufacturers  and  distributors,  but 
the  volume  which  has  and  is  being  transacted  is  sufficient 
to  necessitate  the  operation  of  the  respective  plants  to  their 
full  normal  capacity. 

With  the  building  brick  interests,  reports  vary  somewhat 
as  to  the  volume  of  business  now  being  carried  on,  but  in 
a  majority  of  instances  conditions  are  said  to  be  at  least 
satisfactory.  Prospects  for  the  future  along  this  branch  of 
the  clay  working  industry  have  taken  on  a  more  promising 
aspect.  Many  operations  which  were  but  recently  started 
are  now  nearing  the  point  of  construction  where  the  brick 
work  will  be  started.  In  addition  to  this  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  undertakings  will  soon  be  under  way,  while 
architects  and  promoters  report  a  still  greater  quantity  of 
building  work  is  being  contemplated. 

Business  with  the  vitrified  paving  brick  manufacturers  has 
proven  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  mar¬ 
ket.  Vast  quantities  of  pavers  are  being  sought  by  boroughs 
and  towns  throughout  this  district,  which  would  indicate 
that  this  character  of  pavement  has  made  rapid  strides 
forward  in  the  favor  of  the  engineers  of  the  East  as  it 
has  long  since  with  those  of  the  Western  States. 

QUEBEC 

Unfilled  orders  of  the  National  Brick  Company,  Montreal, 
Que.,  at  the  present  time  are  33,000,000  brick,  as  compared 
with  30,000,000  at  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  A  steady  im¬ 
provement  is  noted  in  the  trade,  which  is  indicated  rather 
strikingly  by  the  fact  that  unfilled  orders  have  risen  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  from  24,000,000  to  33,000,000  brick.  In 
addition,  stocks  on  hand  which  were  fairly  large  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  have  been  reduced  to  merely  nominal 
proportions. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The  Great  West  Brick  and  Coal  Co.,  of  Estevan,  Sask., 
has  made  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  electric 
power. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Regina  Red  Press  Brick 
Company  will  erect  a  large  brick  plant  in  Regina,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Canada,  this  summer,  to  cost  $75,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Spencer  Mountain  Stone  and  Brick  Company,  has 
been  sold  to  the  Carolina  Stone  Company  of  Williamston, 
South  Carolina. 

High  Grade  Brick  Company,  of  Pleasant  Church  Hill, 
Dillon  County,  S.  C.,  has  been  commissioned  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $3,000,  the  petitioners  being  E.  V.  Moody,  W.  S. 
Grantham  and  S.  F.  Stephens. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Rapid  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.,  has  orders  enough  on  hand  now  to  keep  the  plant 
running  at  full  capacity  until  August  1st. 

TENNESSEE 

The  Dixie  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Puryear,  Tenn., 
which  recently  changed  hands  and  underwent  a  reorgan¬ 
ization,  is  making  extensive  improvements  to  cost  over 
$20,000.  When  the  additions  are  completed,  the  plant  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000  brick,  about  one  hundred’ 
men  being  employed. 

TEXAS 

The  organization  of  a  new  brick  company,  capital  $30,- 
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000,  with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  about 
completed.  Mr.  C.  E.  Baudish,  of  that  city,  is  interested. 

The  Brown  Brick  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  G.  C.  Brown,  E.  D.  Brown  and  Octavia 
Brown  with  capital  stock  at  $5,000. 

The  Empire  Brick  Company,  Mexia,  Tex.,  has  just  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,000,  the  parties 
interested  being  W.  A.  Buckner,  S.  F.  Kriksey,  Jr.,  and 
R.  W.  Wright. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Pottery  &  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
South  Fifth  Street,  near  Keyes,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  manufacturer  of  a 
machine  for  opening  ditches  for  drain  tile. 

UTAH 

D.  T.  Atwood,  pioneer  brickmaker,  died  May  16th,  at 
his  home  in  Leland,  Utah,  after  an  extended  illness.  Mr. 
Atwood,  who  came  to  Utah  at  an  early  age,  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  the  clay  working  industry  at  Span¬ 
ish  Forks. 

The  Utah  Fireclay  Company,  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Utah,  is 
shipping  kaolin  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  tons  a  day  from 
deposits  in  Cedar  Valley,  which  have  been  leased  from  Lehi 
people.  A  large  automobile  truck  holding  five  tons  is  used 
to  haul  the  clay  from  the  beds  to  the  cars.  The  deposit 
seems  to  be  getting  larger  as  it  is  being  developed. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Wellington  Brick  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  J.  Lee  Davis  as  president,  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $15,000. 

The  Norfolk  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va., 
of  which  Rufus  A.  Brown,  is  president,  and  Hugh  S.  Brown, 
secretary,  both  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  has  been  granted  a  char¬ 
ter,  with  a  capital  of  from  $100,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Clay  Products  Corporation,  Inc.,  Hampton,  Va.,  has 
purchased  the  plant  and  real  estate  known  as  “Hog  Neck,” 
on  Chickohominy  River,  James  City,  formerly  the  property 
of  R.  H.  Richardson  and  Sons.  The  deal  involves  all  the 
brick-making  machinery  at  the  plant  and  over  400  acres  of 
land,  all  of  which  is  located  in  the  Powhatan  district.  It  is 
understood  that  the  plant  will  be  operated  by  the  new  firm, 
as  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  property. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Lake  Union  Brick  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
which  has  been  closed  down  for  some  time,  has  been  re¬ 
opened  under  the  direct  management  of  W.  G.  Anthony, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  actual  manufacturing  will 
be  in  charge  of  I.  T.  King,  of  Seattle,  one  of  the  best 
known  brick  men  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

A  charter  was  granted  the  Clay  Products  Company, 
Hampton,  W.  Va.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manu¬ 
facture  clay  products. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Oxford  pottery, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  which  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  U. 
G.  Henderson,  teller  of  the  Central  National  bank,  was 
elected  business  manager.  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pottery  since  it  was  incorporated.  The  plant 
will  soon  be  in  operation  and  will  give  employment  to 
about  200  men. 


WYOMING 

A  fire  that  broke  out  at  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.’s  plant  April  25,  destroyed  much  of  the  machinery 
and  ruined  the  main  building.  The  loss  is  said  to  be 
$6,500. 


Gearing  for  Dry  Pan 


Long  Lite 

and 


Reliable  Operation 

are  demanded  of  gears  in  the 

Brick  and  Clay  Industry. 

A  thorough  study  has  been 
made  of  the  operating  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  met  in  this  industry, 
and  a 

Nuttall  Gear 


to  meet  your  most  severe  re¬ 
quirements  can  be  supplied. 

Recommendations  are  gladly 
made  for  any  specific  proposition. 

Forward  the  attached  Coupon 
Address  Dept.  B. 


Nuttall 

Pittsburgh 


R.  D. 
/  Nuttall 
Company 
Pitttburgh,  Pa. 


World’s 
Largest  Gear 
Works 


We  would  like  to 
know  more  about  your 
,♦*  gears  for  Brick  and  Clay 
y*  Machinery.  (CHECK) 

,♦  Our  service  is  norma  1 
Our  service  is  severe 

Address . 
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Use 

This 

Coupon 

Today 

Brick  and  Clay  Record, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — We  are  interested 
in  the  possible  use  of  advertising 
space  in  your  Reciprocal  Clay 
Products  Advertising  Section  ap¬ 
pearing  on  pages  1  435-1  446  of  this 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
and  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us, 
without  obligation  on  our  part,  the 
cost  of  an  ]/g  page  card  therein. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Name 

City 

State 


Pottery 


While  much  has  been  said  in  the  past,  both  by  the 
United  States  Potters  Association  and  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  it  now  seems  evident 
that  the  plan  to  establish  a  sanatorium  for  the  benefit  of 
those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  who  are  concerned  in 
this  trade,  will  not  go  through.  Both  employes  and  em¬ 
ployers  appropriated  financial  aid,  joint  committees  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  plans  and  sites  were  inspected,  but 
all  of  this  work  now  seems  to  have  been  for  naught.  At 
the  present  time  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters  as  an  organization,  is  supporting  patients  in  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  recent  re¬ 
ports  show  that  only  about  35  people  in  the  trade,  out  of 
over  8,000  workers,  are  victims  of  this  ailment.  There  re¬ 
mains  in  the  health  fund  of  the  Brotherhood  at  this  time 
about  $6,500,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  contemplated  would  require,  it  is  said,  a  fund  of 
about  $100,000  or  more. 

Those  identified  with  and  concerned  in  the  pottery  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  are  patiently  awaiting  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  investigation  recently  completed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Federal  Government.  Some  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  like  in  the  case  of  the  report  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  pottery 
probe  report  will  not  be  made  public  for  sometime  to  come, 
and  then  the  information  therein  contained  will  be  nothing 
but  what  those  identified  with  the  business  already  know. 
It  had  been  presumed  that  the  salient  points  in  the  probe 
report  would  have  been  made  ere  this,  but  no  intimation 
has  come  from  Washington  as  to  the  time  publicity  will 
be  given  to  the  work,  which  required  about  a  year  to  go 
through. 

The  No.  3  plant  of  the  Burley  &  Winter  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Crooksville,  Ohio,  has  resumed  operations,  which 
places  all  three  plants  owned  by  this  company  on  the 
active  list.  A  general  line  of  stoneware  is  made. 

While  there  has  been  some  talk  during  the  last  six 
months  about  the  Steubenville,  (Ohio),  Pottery  Company 
taking  over  the  LaBelle  pottery  plant  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
nothing  definite  has  been  done  in  the  matter.  President 
Harry  D.  Wintringer  of  the  Steubenville  company  ad¬ 
mitted  that  such  a  plan  had  been  under  consideration,  but 
since  that  statement,  nothing  has  been  done  that  would 
indicate  that  the  deal  would  go  through.  The  LaBelle 
pottery  was  for  many  years  operated  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Wheeling  Potteries  Company,  at  the  time 
Charles  Franzheim  was  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

The  Smith-Phillips  China  Company,  of  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  plans  to  about  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  An 
additional  kiln  is  to  be  built,  the  clay  shops  have  been  en¬ 
larged,  and  a  new  power  plant  has  just  been  completed. 
This  company  has  donated  a  tract  of  ground  east  of  the 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  upon  which  tennis 
courts  have  been  laid  out  and  other  modes  of  recreation 
have  been  introduced.  The  firm  is  the  only  one  in  the 
Ohio  district  that  has  a  “play  ground”  for  the  benefit  of 
its  employes. 

The  W.  S.  George  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  and  which  owns  a  nine-kiln  pottery  at  Cannons- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  started  the  erection  of  another  glost  kiln 
at  the  Cannonsburg  plant.  This  increased  capacity  was 
needed  on  account  of  the  extensive  business  the  company 
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is  being  offered.  The  firm  has  also  under  lease  the  plant 
of  the  Pennsylvania  China  Co.,  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  but  is 
not  operating  there  on  account  of  the  pottery  being 
severely  damaged  recently  by  a  wind  storm. 

Vacation  periods  in  the  Ohio  potteries  this  summer  will 
be  brief.  Plants  will  close  for  the  July  4th  season,  but 
that  is  all. 

There  has  been  a  let-up  in  the  buying  of  domestic  pot¬ 
tery  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
now  that  the  volume  of  new  business  arriving  is  between 
50  and  60  per  cent  of  normal.  There  is  always  a  lull  in 
the  pottery  business  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
present  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  summer  loaf 
will  last  for  from  two  to  three  weeks.  The  falling  off  in 
business  is  not  attributed  in  a  general  way  to  the  causes 
and  effect  of  the  Underwood  tariff  measure,  for  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  the  plants  in  the  west  making 
general  lines  were  operating  to  capacity. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  orders  that  were  booked  by 
some  western  manufacturers  last  December  and  January 
have  just  been  shipped.  It  is  also  said  in  one  western 
plant  that  sufficient  business  is  now  on  the  books  to  in¬ 
sure  active  operations  until  September,  and  in  another, 
the  statement  has  been  made  that  new  orders  are  equal 
to  shipments.  In  no  single  instance  have  the  smaller 
manufacturers  been  in  a  position  to  make  any  advance 
stocks,  but  it  is  reported  some  of  the  larger  concerns  have 
been  able  to  secure  an  accumulation. 

Some  western  pottery  manufacturers  have  sent  letters 
to  their  largest  customers  advising  them  to  anticipate 
their  fall  wants  early,  for,  with  a  heavy  rush  in  September 
and  October,  the  backward  buyer  will  not  receive  his 
goods  when  wanted. 

The  probing  of  trade  agreements  between  employer  and 
employe  by  members  of  the  Federal  Commission  is  not 
expected  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  agreement  existing 
between  the  United  States  Potters’  Association  and  the 
National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  this  agreement  has  saved  the  industry 
from  any  general  labor  disturbance  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  that  the  agreement  places  all  workers  and 
employers  on  a  common  footing  insofar  as  the  wage  and 
cost  of  manufacturing  is  concerned.  In  the  steel  and 
glass  business  this  condition  is  vastly  different,  for  some 
manufacturers  in  the  latter  lines  operate  under  different 
wage  scales.  The  general  belief  is  that  the  agreements 
between  the  potters  and  the  manufacturers  will  never  be 
molested. 

Not  less  than  twenty-five  general  ware  kilns  will  be 
added  to  the  domestic  pottery  industry  of  the  country 
this  year,  through  the  erection  of  new  plants  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  others.  Seven  kilns  are  being  built  at  Grafton, 
W.  Va.,  and  nine  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  At  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  seven  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  at  Cannonsburg, 
Pa.,  one  kiln  is  being  added  to  a  plant  there.  This  rec¬ 
ord  will  show  that  West  Virginia  is  forging  rapidly  to  the 
front  in  the  domestic  pottery  business,  and  is  making 
greater  strides  in  this  direction  than  any  other  state. 
Cheap  fuel  in  West  Virginia  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
increased  building  of  potteries  in  that  state. 


Railroads  Slow  to  Adopt  Clay  Products. 

The  railroad  companies  have  made  so  much  money 
hauling  brick  and  kindred  products  that  all  of  their  public 
service  buildings  ought  to  be  constructed  of  these  products 
for  obvious  if  not  patent  reasons.  The  lumber  and  iron 
interests  get  more  than  their  share  of  railroad  work. 


$5  for  an  Idea— 

You  Can  Write  it 
in  Twenty  Words 

Do  you  know  some  short  cut  to  manu¬ 
facturing  efficiency?  Have  you  devised  a 
simple  contrivance  that  lessens  labor  and 
improves  your  product?  Have  you  a  new 
wrinkle  that  helps  your  men  or  your  fel¬ 
low  workers  or  that  brings  a  profit  to  your 
employer  ? 

If  you  have  a  suggestion  of  any  sort  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  a  fellow  workman, 
write  it  out  in  twenty  words  or  more — one 
hundred  should  be  ample,  and  send  it  to 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  We  want  it. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 
Pays  for  Suggestions 

We  pay  $1  for  every  suggestion  sent  us  and 
used  in  “The  Superintendent’s”  Department, 
and  the  best  suggestion  receives  a  special  prize 
of  $5  each  issue. 

Have  you  a  way  of  doing  something  that  is 
different  from  the  other  fellow?  Send  it  to  us. 

Have  you  a  device  that  adds  to  the  efficiency 
of  your  machine?  Send  it  to  us. 

Have  you  a  suggestion  that  improves  the 
quality  of  your  wares?  Send  it  to  us. 

Wc  Pay  $1 

for  Every  Suggestion 
That  We  Print 

We  are  striving  to  make  “The  Superintend¬ 
ent’s”  Department  of  great  practical  value  to 
our  readers  and  we  want  you  to  help  us.  This 
department  is  intended  as  a  symposium  of 
ideas.  It  should  bristle  with  useful  tips  and 
suggestions.  Read  it  yourself.  You  may  re¬ 
ceive  some  little  idea  thereby  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  you.  In  exchange  for  the 
good  that  you  receive  contribute  something 
for  your  fellow  workmen. 

Write  your  suggestions  on  one  side 
.of  the  paper — in  ink  and  the  shorter 
the  better.  Address  it  to  “The  Super¬ 
intendent,  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record.’  ” 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and  give 
your  address,  so  we  will  know  where 
to  send  the  check. 


Brick  and  Clay  Record 

CHICAGO  ’ 
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THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY 


Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Aerial  Tramways. 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Automatic  Cutters. 

(See  Cutters.) 


Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Babbitt  Metal. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The,  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Belts. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate.  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Stephens- Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Belt  Dressing. 

Cling- Surface  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 

Brick  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 


Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Buckets. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate.  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg'.  Co. 

Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

”nl’“rp  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Clay  Plans  Complete. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdry.  &  M.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co 

Clay  Steamers 

Raymond  Co.,  The,  C  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 

Clay  Technologist. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Clutches  (Friction.) 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Coloring. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

(See  Elevators  and  Con¬ 
veyors.  ) 

Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 


'’  -n'lfncturers  Equipment  Co. 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Process  Co. 

Bartlett  Snow  &  Co.,  C.  O. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Ehig.  Co. 

Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Company. 


Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Polivar  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Cars  (Dryer). 


Crushers. 


Electrical  Furnaces. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bolivar  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Cars  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Good  Roads  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
j'  artm  fcPick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg  Co. 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bolivar  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Manganese 
Steel  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Cement  Filler. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 


oj  rvu luiiidiic  notary. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  O 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  C. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg  C< 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Englehard,  Chas. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Elevator  Buckets. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
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Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Granite  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Paving  Pitch  Means  Easy  Repairs 


sions  cracks  and  “blowouts”  when 
the  brick  expands  in  hot  weather. 


REPAIRS  are  common  to  all 
streets — pipes  have  to  be 
laid,  car  tracks  put  in,  or  the 
brick  or  block  may  prove  defect¬ 
ive  in  spots. 

Where  Paving  Pitch  is  used  as 

can  be  most  easilv 


Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  is  an  ideal 
filler.  It  will  outlast  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  maintains  a  perfectly 
waterproof  bond  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  The  initial  cost  is  low. 


a  niier,  repairs 
and  quickly  made. 

Cement  forms  a  rigid  bond,  often 
necessitating  the  destruction  of 
the  brick  in  removing  it  for 
repairs.  This  rigidity  also  occa- 


All  pitch  is  not  suitable  for  a  filler. 
To  be  sure  of  permanent  results,  in¬ 
sist  on  Barrett’s,  the  proved  Paving 
Pitch  in  thousands  of  pavements  all 
over  the  countrv. 


Illustrated  booklet  Jree  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH  CINCINNATI  KANSAS  CITY  SEATTLE 


ST.  LOUIS  CLEVELAND 
BIRMINGHAM 


NEWgYORK 
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THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY- Continued 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Prink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Kirkpatrick,  W.  C. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  P. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  P. 

Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

f  !'  ■ 

Excavators  (Drag  Line). 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co. 


Fans. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stewart  Heater  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Filler  (Paving). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 


Fuel  Economizers. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Furnace  (Kiln). 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Gears. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D 


Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co 
Fats,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W 


Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Hoists. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Inspection  Tests  —  Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Insulated  Wire. 
Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 


Joint  Filler. 

Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.  Phila. 


Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kilns. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Bolivar  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co. 
Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Lime  Mixers. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Locomotives  (Electric). 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Locomotives  (Gasoline). 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Locomotives  (Steam). 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 
Dewey  Bros.,  Inc. 

Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Mineral  Paint. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  c.  K. 


Mortar  Colors. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Molds. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Meh.  Mfg.  Co! 
Mentz  Co.,  G.  B. 

Potts  &  co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Motors — Electric. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors  (Gasoline  Haulage). 

Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D. 


Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Paints. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Patents. 

Peck,  Herbert  E. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  G.  W. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Potters’  Machinery. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete;. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  Transmission. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch 
and  Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Williams  Patent  C.  &  Ftil.  Co. 

Pumps — Steam 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Stupakoff  Laboratories. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson  &  Co. 


Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arouckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson  &  Co. 

Rattler. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Fate,  jr.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schools. 

Rutgers  College. 

Scrapers,  Plpws  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mach.  Co. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 

Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel 
Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Cos.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Steamers  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Steam  Gages. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Steam  Shovels. 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co. 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co. 
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The  Lakewood  “Digger” 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  15 


The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company, 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  York:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


Most  powerful  digging  bucket 
on  the  market.  Digs  Hard 
Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Gravel, 
etc. 

It  not  only  digs  but  digs  fast, 
making  it  a  great  labor  saver. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without 
this  Lakewood  Bucket. 


TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 

By  distributing  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

“Hints  On  Farm  Drainage.” 

PRICES: 

100  copies . $  3.00  300  copies . . $  7.00 

200  copies .  5.00  500  copies .  .  12.00 

1000  copies . S  17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address, 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


8end  for  Sample. 


445  PLYMOUTH  COURT 


CHICAGO 
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DATE  J 

oAchineJ^J 

chic. AG0,U.S>- 

Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills 

Oil  Burning  Equipment 
Crude  Oil  Engines 
Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 
Png  Mills 

Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 

Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 
Wood  Moulds 
Trucks  and  Barrows 
Kiln  Fittings 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the 
above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 


Catalogs  upon  request 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Planned  to  Meet  Your 


Drying  Requirements 

BECAUSE  of  its  perfect  control,  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drying  System 
is  so  adaptable  that  it  will  fit  into  your 
plant  as  though  it  had  been  especially  designed 
to  dry  YOUR  CLAY. 


Our  new  catalog  explains  how  this  unequaled 
adaptability  is  secured.  It  also  contains  a  list  of 
the  many  brick  manufacturers  who  use  The 
Standard  Drier.  Write  for  it  and  ask  THEM 

for  the  FACTS  about  its  suc¬ 
cess,  simplicity  and  economy. 
Address:  The  Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  1540  McCarty  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  BUYERS*  DIRECTORY— Continued 


Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steel  Towers. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Tile  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co 
Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Transfer  Cars. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Trucking  Systems. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Water  Softeners. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Water  Tanks. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 

Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- - Qf - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


This  pink  section  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  the  clayworker’s  opportunity  to  put  into 
practical  application  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 

It  lists,  by  classifications,  the  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  so  one  may  find  them  at  a  glance. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  this  classified  list,  cards  carrying  a  description  of  the  product 
made  by  these  manufacturers  and  such  other  information  that  will  assist  any  interested 
clay  worker  in  ascertaining  just  what  he  wants  to  know. 


Here’s  How  You,  as  Clay  workers,  May  Put  Into 
Practice  the  True  Spirit  of  Co-operation 


Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  only 
—or  of  any  other  one  of  the  several  products  made 
from  burned  clay. 

Suppose  that  one  of  your  customers  or  one  of  your 
fellow  townsmen  wants  some  sewer  pipe,  or  hoi- 

LOOK  OVER  THE 

Pick  out  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  required  that 
is  nearest  to  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at  once.  Either 
buy  the  product  from  him  as  a  dealer  or  tip  him  off  to 


low  block,  or  facing  brick,  or  vitrified  paving  block, 
or  any  of  the  products  you  do  not  make. 

Naturally,  you  would  rather  see  him  get  BURNED 
clay  than  some  other  material,  because  every  sale 
of  clay  products  in  YOUR  community  boosts 
YOUR  own  product. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST 

the  proposed  job  so  that  he  may  get  busy  and  land  it. 

If  you  do  this  and  he  does  this  for  you — it  is  co-opera¬ 
tion — it  is  true  reciprocity. 


If  You  Want  Representation  Somewhere 

If  you  want  YOUR  product  in  some  section  where  your  present  sales  are  small  and  where  it  scarcely  would  pay 
you  to  send  a  special  salesman — consult  this  classified  list  and  select  a  dealer  from  those  given  in  the  succeeding 
pages  and  write  to  him. 

If  You  Are  a  Dealer 

And  want  a  line  of  brick  or  tile  or  some  other  burned  clay  product — or  you  want  something  in  some  particular  color 
or  shade  or  texture,  scan  over  the  classified  list  of  manufacturers  in  the  succeeding  pages  and  write  to  the  one  that 
fits  your  case. 


Be  a  Booster — don’t  be  selfish.  The  success  of  any  clay  product  means  the  success  of  the  product  that  you  manu¬ 
facture. 

If  you  make  brick — advocate  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  and  all  other  lines. 

If  you  make  sewer  pipe,  advocate  brick,  hollow  block  and  all  the  other  burned  clay  products. 

If  you  make  hollow  block,  advocate  everything  that  is  made  of  burned  clay. 

And  while  boosting,  remember  always  that  you  are  boosting  for  yourself  because  you  are  practicing  co-operation 
— you  are  preaching  reciprocity,  and  you  are  teaching  the  other  fellow  to  boost  for  you. 

Every  Public  Building — every  Paved  street — every  Sewer  Contract — every  Farm  that  is 
drained  with  tile — in  your  town  or  community  that  uses  any  material  that  is  not  burned 
clay  INCREASES  your  taxes  without  helping  yourself  or  any  other  claywork er. 
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A  Classified  Directory  of  Clay 

Product  Manufacturers 

Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


Block  or  Tile  (Hollow) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta., 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co _ Davenport  . 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . 

Baclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

Brick  (  Common  ) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . 

Hodkinson,  Wm . / . Beaver  City  . 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton  . 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . 


Brick  (Enamel) 

American  Enameled  Brick  & 

Tile  Co . New  York 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago 
Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston 

Brick  (Face) 


Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co... . Los  Angeles 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin ....  Atlanta  . 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co .  Crawfordsville 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . . 

Continental  .Brick  Co . Davenport  ... 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . St.  Louis . 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York - 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . 

Belden  Brick  Cd . Canton  . 

Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  The . Columbus  _ 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  ... 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  .... 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  _ 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co. . Kunkletown  . 
Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  - 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co. .....  D’Hanis  . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L., . Houston  . 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . 

Brick  (Fire) 


Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co . Chicago  . 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . . 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis - 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy 

Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  _ 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York... 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York... 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland  ... 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  ... 


Canada. 

. 111. 

. . .  Iowa. 
. .  .Iowa. 
. .  .Iowa. 

. Mo. 

...Ohio. 
. . .  /Tex. 


Canada. 

. Ga. 

. Ill. 

. Ill. 

_ Ind. 

. .  .Iowa. 
. . .  Iowa. 
. .  .Iowa. 
. .  .Nebr. 
.  ..N.  Y. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
...Ohio. 
. . .  .Ohio 
. .  .Okla. 

. Pa. 

_ Tex. 

- Wis. 

. . .  Wyo. 


N.  Y. 
...Ill. 
.Tex. 


. Cal. 

Canada. 

. Ga. 

. Ga. 

. Ill. 

. Ind. 

. .  .Iowa. 
. .  .Iowa. 
. Mo. 

. Mo. 

.  .N.  Y. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. . .  Ohio. 
. . .  Okla. 

. Pa. 

. Pa. 

. Pa. 

. Pa. 

. . .  .Tex. 
. . .  .Tex. 
. . .  .Wis. 

. .  .Wyo. 


.  .Cal. 
....Ill. 

....Ill. 

...Mo. 

, .  .Mo. 
.N.  J. 

.N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
.N.  Y. 
.Ohio. 
.Ohio. 
.Ohio. 


Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co..  Jos. ...  Bolivar  . Pa. 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  St.  Louis  . Mo. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co....  Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . Pa. 


Brick  (Hollow) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . HI. 


Brick  or  Block  (Paving) 


Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd _ Calgary,  Alta 

Alton  Brick  Co . . Alton  . 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  _ 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.  ...  Galesburg  ... 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  _ 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co . Clinton  . 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co . Des  Moines... 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  - 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  .. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  .. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  .. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . . 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . . . 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co - s . . .  Youngstown 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  - 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . . . 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  - 


Canada. 

. Ill. 

. Ill. 

. Ill. 

. Ill. 

. Ill. 

_ Ind. 

....  Ind. 
. . .  Iowa. 
...N.  Y. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
...Ohio. 
. . .  Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. .  .Ohio. 
. . .  Okla. 

. Pa. 

. Pa. 

. Pa. 

_ Tex. 


Brick  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Chimney  Tops 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Clay  (Fire) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co  . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Terra  Cotta) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Tile) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Coal  Gas  Benches 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . ;...  Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Colonial  Swells 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Fire  Proofing 

AJberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . . Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

Flower  Pots 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

Flue  Lining 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Furring  Tile 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The,  Kankakee  ^ . Ill. 

Glass  House  Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Raggle  Blocks 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. .St.  Louis.., . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

EVans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 
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Sewer  Brick 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Pipe 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. .St.  Louis . Mo. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.. Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Silica 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . Cal. 

Silo  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Terra  Cotta  (Architectural) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Mantels 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Monuments  and  Statuary 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Tile  (Drain) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Floor) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 


Tile  (Partition) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . HI. 

Tile  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tile  (Promenade) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga 


Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 


E.  Liverpool  . Ohio. 


Tile  (Tube) 


Didier-March  Co. 


Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 


Wall  Coping 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Water  Gas  Linings 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Dealers 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  . Ga. 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Cp _ Chicago  . Ill. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc. . New  York . N.  Y. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Morrison  &  Co . Montreal  . Can. 


Dealers  (Face  Brick) 


Wisconsin  Brick  Co. 


Madison  . Wis. 


Dealers  (Hollow  Tile) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co.  . . Madison  .... 


.  WTis 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 


On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O . .  ■' 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  ‘ 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O.... . . .  9 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  11 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  11 

Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co.,  Columbus,  O .  < 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  li 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  ‘ 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill .  \ 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  ' 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa .  4 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City . ' .  4 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo. .  J 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  < 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  9 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  < 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la .  10 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill . . .  ? 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  .0 .  0 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  9 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O .  io 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind .  " 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill .  10 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  9 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  10 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Pa .  10 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O . 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O . 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 


.  10 

.  7 

.  9 

.  10 

.  10 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y .  11 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind .  7 

United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  0 .  9 

CLAYS  fFIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J .  12 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago .  12 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . 12 

Morrison  &  Company,  Montreal,  Can . 12 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta . 12 

K I  ESELGUHR 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  7 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  12 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  12 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
183b — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office,  Sales  Office, 

Connell sville,  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 


(Jhrichsville,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 

Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 
Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


AJAX 


FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue . 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fire  Brick  Facts  For  Kiln  Builders 

Do  not  overlook  the  quality  of  Fire  Brick  used  in 
inner  walls,  crowns  and  fire  arches  of  your  kilns; 
this  is  all  important.  When  fire  brick  begin  to  give 
away  the  whole  kiln  is  impaired. 

No  brick  construction  will  stand  under  strain  of 
gradual  contraction  account  of  poor  quality  firebrick. 

Consult  us  in  advance  of  placing  your  orders. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.  Oak  Hill,  O. 
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Official  Directory  of 

* 

Clay  Products  Associations 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  you  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Can.;  W.  G.  Worchester,  Secy,  Alberta, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Arkansas  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants'  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jm  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Secy,  Chicago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — J.  M.  Mamer, 
Pres.,  Campus,  Ill.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  111. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec  y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  III.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec'y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 

- M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 

Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec’y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 
1249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 
Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John  H.  Cavender,  Sec’y  and  Treas., 
Chicago. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  111. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — John  F.  Butler, 
Pres.,  Austin,  Texas;  C.  C.  Cates,  Sec’y,  Dallas,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Washington  Clayworkers’  Association — T.  J.  Macintosh, 
Pres.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  James  Gibson,  Sec’y,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringles,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis.;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Record”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Afghan— Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired— London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  LtcL  London,  Ont. 
Antique— The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Fa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Fa. 
Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena— Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block— The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. • 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara— Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage— Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick - Bradford  Pres  d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  1  a. 
Bradford  Ruffs— Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Buckskin  Pavers— Barber  Asphalt  Pav  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Caledonian— Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Car-Bex— London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd  London,  Ont. 
Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Century  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  U. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 
Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  _ 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds— Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Corduroys - Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Mingled  Shades— Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Go., 

Portland,  Ore.  ...  .  o  d- 

Clayton  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &c  Sewer  Pipe  Go., 

Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  111. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Compan; y.  Canton,  G> . 

Colonial  Reds— Crawfordsville  Shale  B  Co  Crawfordsville  Ind. 
Colonial  Swells— W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  12"  Mission - American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  111.  „ 

Coruga— The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve— Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Coshocton— Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 

Craftsman - Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Cravenette — Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Davenport - Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  a. 

Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick - Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C-. 

Dubltex - The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch — Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Greek,  Pa. 
Egyptian  Paving  Block— Murphysboro  (111.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Empire - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  111. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots— Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Federal - Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  Gity,  <J. 

Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig - Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Greendales— Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs - Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Golum- 

Greendal'e  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbu^  O. 
Hanover  Reds— Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark.  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company.  Chicago.  HI. 
Homespun — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago.  Ill, 
Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood's  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.»  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hy-namel - Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hy-tex - Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Imperial — Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head - Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 

Indiana  Harvards — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ironclay - Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block — Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Load  Bearing  Tile - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 

la. 

Klay-Kraft - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Mason  City - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Medal  Block - Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette - Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo - Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 

Navajo — Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Old  Gold  Mission - American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block - Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental - Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Pearl - Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian - Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Porter  National - The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 

Promenade - Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Purington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets - Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rugosa - Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rustique  Oriental - Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Savage - The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Shale-Tex - Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 

Shor-Wil - The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sparta — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Speedway  Block - The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

Stanton - Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay — Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 

Sun-Tex - The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Tapestry - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Templeton - Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Texcit  Brick - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  111. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texturesque - Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto - Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds - Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Velvet _ Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

West  Salem  Maft?— .West  Salem  (O.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
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p^RAW  A  LINE  through  the  Eastern  Boundary  of 
Indiana,  from  the  Northernmost  railway  station  in 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

We  can  serve  every  point  West  of  that  line, 
competing  in  PRICE  and  QUALITY  with 
plants  that  seem  closer  to  the  Delivery  Point 

aIImiScK  ^*re  an(^  ^efract°r*es 

(1?D  MEXICO 

BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY 

B  MEXICO.  MISSOURI 

Chicago  Office:  10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Otis  Bldg. 

We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Pates  on  all  R-R-’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 

• 

-  ■■  . . . . 

Didier -March  Company 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

High  grade  FIRE  BRICK  materials  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  fire  clays,  for  all  refractory  re¬ 
quirements,  including  coal  carbonizing  gas  benches, 
water  gas  linings,  checker  brick,  special  boiler  brick, 
tube  tile,  linings  and  special  shapes  for  all  types  of 
furnaces  and  kilns  using  various  fuels.  Send  us 
your  drawings  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 

Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal. 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fire  Brick,  Zinc  Furnace  Lining, 

Cupola  Blocks,  Locomotive  Lin¬ 
ings,  Patent  Lime  Kiln  Blocks 

-  AND - - 

FIRE  CLAY  GOODS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

/ 

f  .  '  i 

Office  306  Wainwright  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Merely  advertising  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 

“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?’5 

CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

CLINTON,  INDIANA 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block,  which 
is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street  paving 
material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wires-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  -  ILLINOIS 

Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CLAYWORKERS 

Let  the  men  who  use  clay  products  know 
who  and  where  you  are  and  what  you  make. 

• 

Our  Subscription  List  includes  Architects,  Municipal  Engineers,  Contractors  and  Home 
Builders.  A  copy  may  be  found  in  every  Building  Material  Exchange  in  America. 

Clayworkers,  as  you  know,  use  clay  products  other  than  those  made  in  their  own 
plants.  Clayworkers  are,  in  many  instances,  influential  members  of  City  Councils  and 
Boards  of  Public  Improvement.  It  seems  reasonable  that  they  prefer  burned  clay  in  any 
form  to  competing  materials. 

Our  Reciprocal  Clay  Products  Advertising 
Section  helps  Clayworkers  help  each  other. 

A  Display  Advertisement  herein  is  inexpensive  and 
you  should  investigate  it  at  once. 

This  will  bring  your  name  prominently  be¬ 
fore  a  host  of  men  who  can  benefit  you. 

And  it  will  also  put  your  name,  without  any  extra  charge,  in  our  Classified  Index  of  Clay 
Products  Manufacturers,  under  as  many  headings  as  you  make  different  clay  products. 
This  list  (see  page  three)  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  states  and  cities. 

Men  who  are  alive  to  selling  possibilities  in  markets  you  do  not  reach  are 
anxious  to  handle  your  material.  They  would  write  you  if  they  knew  what 
you  make  and  where  your  plant  is  located.  They  read  the  Pink  Section. 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire -Cut -Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


The  Harris  Brick  Co. 


The  United  Brick  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 


Manufacturers  of 

HARRIS  PAVERS 


Factory: 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


Office : 

St.  Paul  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


WORKS 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cut  Lug  Paving  Brick 

(DUNN  PATENT) 

A  High  Grade  Paving  Block  for 
City  Streets  and  Main  Highways 


"Licensee  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block.  The  Best  and  most  suit¬ 
able  form  of  Paving  Block  for  Road  Way  Improvements  in  use 
with  the  Cement  Groat  Filler.” 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 

Pioneer 
Paving 
Block 
Manufac¬ 
turers 

Established  1887 
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SHAWM  UT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT.  PA.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
i  Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  15,000,000  Annually 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 


Manufacturer*  of  the  Famous 


Des  Moines  “Buckskin”  Pavers 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made'* 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICK  andBLOCK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR,  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 

» 

"AMERICAN” 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 
Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 

Factory  General  Office, 

South  River,  N.  J.  1182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn- W  ire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Company 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

Sole  makers  of  the  famous  BRADFORD  PRESSED 

BRICK”  (Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office)  the  brick 
of  the  DISTINCTIVE  RED. 

“BRADFORD  REDS” — the  smooth  facing  brick.  Dry 
Pressed  or  Impervious,  the  former  in  Standard  and  Ro¬ 
man  sizes.  Ornamentals  in  stock. 

“Bradford  Ruffs” — a  rough  textured  brick  for  unusual 
effects. 

Samples  sent  prepaid  on  request. 

Write  for  “RED”  Catalog. 

no  Y0U 

UU  WISH  TO 

BUY  OR  SELL 

A  YARD  OR  ANYTHING 

USED  ON  A 

Brick  "Tile  Yard 

OF  r\ 

any  r 

IF  SO  DESCRIPTION  * 

ADVERTISE  IN  OUR 

“Want  and  For  Sale”  Page 

HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Largest  Makers  of  Face  Brick 
in  the  World 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  III.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  Du  Bois,  Pa;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 

United  States  and  Canada 

2/ou  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
both  the  advertiser  and  pub* 
Ushers  of  this  magazine  if  you 
will  mention  ‘  ‘  rick  when 

writing  to  advertisers . 

Algonquin  Face  Brick 

Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 

THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  A- 1  Alliance,  Ohio 
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Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  Company 

1205-6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 

We  handle  every  kind  of  good  facing  brick. 

( Exclusive  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  Brick) 

l - ' - 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

MFRS.  OF  FLOOR  TILE  ! 

DOMESTIC  QUARRIES 

Promenade  Tile — 

Cove  Base,  Angles,  Caps,  all  sizes. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  -  OHIO 

L.  D.  BIN  YON  H.  L.  MATZ  JAS.  A.  HOGAN 

President  Vice-President  Sec’y  and  Trees. 

S  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 

Facing  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Raggle  Blocks 

Main  Exhibit  and  General  Offices: 

304-306  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Branch  Exhibit  and  Sales  Room: 

738  South  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

T.  A.  MORRISON  &  CO. 

204  St.  James  St,  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Dealers  in 

Artistic  Face  Brick, 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta,  etc. 

Correspondence  solicited  with  Manufacturers  who 
want  to  place  their  product  on  Montreal  market. 

The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Limited 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada 

Western  Canada's  Largest  Clay  Products  Plant 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Fire,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Clays 

- ALSO - 

Foundry  and  Other  Fire  Sands, 

Kiln  Setting  and  Building  Sands. 

Shipments  via  Penna.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.’s 

Also  L.  V.  Freight  Wharves  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

where  we  manufacture 

High  Grade  Sait  Glazed  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

and  all  fittings  and  connections.  Also  Hollow 

Block,  Denison  Interlocking  Tile,  Wall 

Coping,  Fireproofing,  Drain  Tile, 

Flue  Lining  and  Brick 

Kieselguhr 

A  light,  white,  plastic  Silica-Alumina.  For  refrac¬ 
tory,  insulator  and  cement  purposes. 

Silica- Alumina  (96%  to  99 %  Pure) 

A  n  on-plastic,  infusorial  rock.  The  LIGHTEST 
AND  MOST  INFUSIBLE  material  in  the  world  for 
fire-brick,  crucibles,  plate  glass,  etc. 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

(Quarries  at  Lompoc,  Calif.) 

DO  YOU  An  Employee? 

1T7  A  XTT'  A  Position? 

W  AIN  1  To  Buy  Anything? 

HAVE  YOU  Used  Machinery? 

^  ^  i  Land,  Plant,  or 

ror  Sale  Anything  Else? 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’ ’ 

ADVERTISEMENTS  Bring  Returnso 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  “No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WO 


RKS 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


Modern 


440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CLAYWORK- 


Brickmaking 

By  A.  B.  SEARLE 


ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 

“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


THE  STANDARD 
RATTLER  FOR 
THE  TESTING  OF 
PAVING  BRICK 


As  we  now  build  this  machine  it  embodies 
all  of  the 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 

and  refinements  of  construction  that  have 
been  found  desirable  during-  a  period  of 
tryout  covering  almost  one  year  of  time  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  prices  address 


HETHERINGTON  &  BERNER 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Style  No.  12 


make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  it 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter.  v 


We 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Niles,  Ohio 


Here  s  Actual  Upkeep  Proof 
of  the  Thew  Electric  Shovel 

Efficiency  and  economy  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Thew  Electric  Shovel. 
The  R.  B.  Small  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  know  the  value  of  the  Thew — its  effi¬ 
ciency — its  low  cost  of  maintainance — its  freedom  from  repairs— its  absolute 
dependability. 


This  is  the  Thew  the  Small  Company  write  about.  It  is  a 
Type  O  Electric  (Shop  No.  804).  The  photo  show's  It  in  actual 
operation  at  Columbus  with  one  man  on  the  shovel  and  one  man 
on  the  ground — the  usual  Thew  crew. 


“Never  Out  of  Running 
Never  Cost  a  Cent  for  Repairs” 

Strong  words  but  true.  They  are  quoted  from  an  actual  letter 
from  the  Small  Co.  Read  the  letter — it  follows  in  full: 

THE  R.  B.  SMALL  CO. 

Columbus,  Ga. ,  Sept.  16,  1913. 

Tlie  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co., 

Lorain,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  Inst,  inquir¬ 
ing  about  our  shovel,  beg  to  say  we  are  well  pleased  with  it  in 
every  way.  It  has  never  been  out  of  running  order  since  we 
have  had  It,  and  has  never  cost  anything  for  repairs  up  to 
this  time.  We  believe  we  simply  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head’’ 
when  we  put  it  in.  You  know  we  were  using  a  hoisting  engine 
and  dragline  machine,  which  was  discarded  when  we  put  in 
your  shovel,  and  we  consider  making  the  6hange  one  of  the 
best  moves  we  have  made  since  we  have  been  In  business. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  we  like  your 
methods  of  doing  business,  as  all  transactions  between  us  go 
to  show  that  you  "tote  fair." 

Thanking  you  for  all  favors  and  with  best  wishes,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  R.  B.  Small  Co., 

J.  E.  Minter,  Secy,  and  G.  M. 

Every  Thew  user  places  the  O.  K.  of  approval  on  the  shovel. 
Its  long  record  of  service  with  the  minimum  of  cost  maintenance  • 
makes  it  the  progressive  clayworker’s  chief  asset. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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JACKSON  &  CHURCH  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 

SAND  LIME  BRICK  PLANTS 
AND  MACHINERY 

_ Rotary-table  presses,  wet  and  dry  pans,  mixers,  hardening  cylinders,  lime 

crushers  and  pulverizers,  bat  crushers,  lime  hydrators,  lime  and  sand  elevators 
and  conveyors,  turntables,  cars,  tube  mills,  rotary  dryers,  steel  tanks,  boilers, 
engines,  heaters,  etc. 

Especial  Attention  to  Complete  Plants. 

We  pioneered  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  business  in  America. 

Twelve  years’  continuous  and  successful  experience  as  brick  makers  and 
manufacturers  of  brick  machinery. 

We  have  the  “know-how”  and  the  equipment.  Let  us  serve  you. 


Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works,  MACON,  GEORGIA 


The  Simplest  and  Most  Economical  Earth  Moving  Machine  on  Earth 

The  Schofield-Burkett  Excavator 

Without  industrial  cars  and  track,  it  will  dig  and  deliver  any 
kind  of  sand,  gravel,  clay  or  shale,  to  your  conveyors  or  hop¬ 
per  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day.  A  large  number  doing 
this  NOW.  Only  two  or  three  men  and  from  one-half  to 
one  ton  of  coal  per  day. 


The  Essential  features  of  the  SCHOFIELD-BURKETT 
EXCAVATORS  are  covered  by  patents.  These  features 
were  perfected  after  fifteen  years  of  experimental  work. 
Nearly  200  sold  first  three  years  on  market.  We  are  ready 
to  make  positive  GUARANTEE  as  to  results.  Write  for 
catalogue  No.  10  today. 
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CANVAS  BELTING 


Main  Drive  Belt  Efficiency 

An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere  assertions  of  quality. 
Lhe  quality  must  be  there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 

The  reason,  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main  drives  is  because 
there  is  strength  in  every  bit  of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The 
duck  is  extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength.  The  stitch¬ 
ing  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  Strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  canvas  and  the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles 
never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is  strength  m  Sawyer 
Belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  Belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick 

...  ,  ,  . Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but  there  is  also  the  added  quality 

of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture  conditions  nearly  always  attendant  in 
brick  work. 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Chicago  Rubber  Co . Chicago,  Ill 

Day  Rubber  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Iroquois  Rubber  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . Cleveland.  O. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . . . Cincinnati,  O. 

Omaha  Rubber  Co . ..Omaha,  Neb 

Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plant  Rubber  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BRANCHES: 


*  suppfy  c„V.'.'.V.V.'.V.  W1.nSSa,M&”yCX 

S:  I:  gSSf  St  3  . ’jgES 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway . 7.' New  York 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co .  Baltimore  Md 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.  . -Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Calif . Los  Ane-eles 

Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 


We  build  any 
kind  of  kiln 
anywhere 


fa  mm  ■ 


Type  A — Steel  Encased  Kiln  Under  Construction 


Our  builders 
are 

experts 


Claude  Smith  Company 

Kiln  Builders 


417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Send  us  your  specifications  and 
permit  us  to  quote  on  your  re¬ 
quirements  before  buying. 


HUNDREDS  IN  USE 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


GERLOCK  Dryer  Cars 

All  SIZES  and  TYPES 
for  All  Kinds  of  BRICK 
PLANTS 


H.  W.  GERLOCK 

HUNTINGDON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


No.  200  RACK  DRYER  CAR 


reduce  tonnage  costs 

The  extreme  flexibility  found  in  every  Goodrich,  Conveyor  Belt  drives 
you  a  straight  running  belt  which  troughs  easily,  hugs  the  pulleys  and 
needs  no  edge-wearing  guide  idlers.  Goodrich  Belts  won’t  ride  off  and 
spill  the  load. 

Advise  us  regarding  your  installations.  We  make  belts  for  every  purpose. 


Goodrich  Products 

Conveyor  Belts 
Elevator  Belts 
Transmission  Belts 
Hose — All  Kinds  Packi 

Valves,  etc. 


Makers  of  Goodrich  Tires  Tll0  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co  TV.  .  „  .  .  , 

■  #.  .,  _  vui  ivu  There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich 

BestinRhh  D  Fa^t0r,e8:  Akron,  Ohio  Advertising  that  isn’t  in 

Best  in  Rubber  Branche8  in  All  Principal  Cities  Goodrich  Goods 


No  Guide  Idlers  Needed 
Runs  True  and  Even — 
No  Spillage — 
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Mr.  Paving  Brick  Man ufactu  re r! 

Have  you  ever  used  any  of  these  reprints  from  “Brick  &  Clay  Record?” 

“The  Truth  About  the  Concrete  Roads  of  Wayne  Co.” 

October  7th,  1913,  issue 

A  16-page  folder,  9x12,  in  which  Paul  E.  Green,  M.  E.,  tells  the  story  of 
his  complete  investigation  for  the  taxpayers  of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  get  the  truth.  Profusely  illustrated.  $2.50  per  100;  $12.00  per 
500;  $20.00  per  1,000. 

"*»  ■  •  4»; 

“Creosoted  Block  a  Failure” 

November  4th,  1913,  issue 

Chicago’s  experience  with  wood  block  graphically  told  in  pictures  and  type 
in  the  form  of  a  4-page  insert  at  $2.00  per  100;  $5.00  per  500;  $8.50  per  1,000. 

“Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure” 

March  7th,  1914,  issue 

A  similar  story  of  Chicago’s  experience  with  concrete  instead  of  wood  block 
as  above,  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  price.  A  valuable  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  concrete  road  competition. 

“Gov.  Glynn  (N.  Y.)  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads” 

April  7th,  1914,  issue 

An  8-page  folder  in  which  Gov.  Glynn,  of  New  York,  not  only  gives  his 
views  on  the  exclusive  use  of  brick  for  the  highways  of  New  York,  but  backs 
them  up  with  indisputable  facts.  $4.00  per  100;  $15.00  per  500;  $20.00  per 
1,000. 

Look  up  these  stories  in  the  issues  in  which  they  appeared. 

Following  the  title  of  each  story,  the  issue  in  which  it  appeared  is  given.  If 
you  will  refer  to  these  issues  you  will  quickly  see  the  value  of  them  in  reprint 
form  as  quoted  above  for  local  use  in  “turning  the  tide”  in  favor  of  brick. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago y  III. 
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This  Internal  Starter  Induction  Motor  starts 
heavy  loads  without  drawing  excessive  cur¬ 
rent.  A  line  switch  is  the  only  starting  de¬ 
vice  needed.  Ask  also  about  our  motors  of 
other  types. 


OUR 

GUARANTEE 

Covers  your  en¬ 
tire  Power  Plant. 

Is  this  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to 
YOU? 


Electric  Power  for  Your  Brick  and  Tile  Plant 

At  Bottom  Cost 

With  your  own  power  plant  you  can  generate  electricity  cheaply,  using 
low-priced  oils  as  fuel.  This  economical  electric  power  transmitted  to  motors 
at  the  pug  mills,  blowers,  conveyors  and  brick  and  tile  machines  is  used  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  Increased  output,  more  economical  plant  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  lower  costs  are  made  possible. 

Fairbanks- Morse  Power  Equipment 

for  the  brick  and  tile  plant  starts  with  the  big  oil-engine  driven  electric  gen¬ 
erators  and  includes  switchboards,  control  apparatus,  and  everything  down 
to  the  smallest  motors.  The  machinery  is  combined  to  work  as  a  flexible 
unit;  from  standard  designs  selected  by  engineers  to  fit  your  needs  exactly. 
Entire  equipment  is  covered  by  one  guarantee.  Let  us  give  you  particulars. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


CHICAGO— NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Clayworker’s  Necessity 


THERE  IS  ONE  BOOK  that  every  manufacturer  of  clay 
products — everyone  interested  in  clayworking  should  con¬ 
sider  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  book  which  tells 

The  How  and  the  Why 

of  clayworking  methods  and  operations.  It  is  the  primer,  the 
dictionary  and  the  encyclopedia  of  clay  literature.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  greatest  of  all  authorities  on  clayworking,  and  is 
accepted  as  the  standard  in  clay  literature. 

You  Need  Seger’s 

You  need  it  in  your  business;  you  need  it  to  refer  to;  you 
need  it  to  make  yourself  better  informed  regarding  clays,  their 
constituents,  their  character,  their  treatment,  regarding  methods 
of  preparation  and  mixing,  regarding  all  that  constitutes  author¬ 
ity  of  information  from  technical  points  of  view,  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products. 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  constitute  a  mine  of  knowledge  from 
which  you  could  constantly  dig  facts  which  you  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  your  business.  This  splendid  book  contains  304  pages,  6 
by  9  in.  in  size,  and  was  especially  compiled  and  translated  from 
the  writings  of  Hermann  August  Seger,  the  great  German  clay  work¬ 
ing  authority.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  silk  cloth,  stamped 
in  gold.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  constantly  at  your  elbow. 

This  edition  of  Seger’s  Collected  Works  is  limited  and  if 
you  desire  to  secure  a  copy,  you  should  order  promptly.  The 
cost  is  only  $3.50  post  paid. 


Write  at  once  to  the  Book  Department  ot 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 


445  Plymouth  Court  ::  CHICAGO 
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can  easily  go  to  waste,  through  a  little  mistake  in  buying  machinery. 
You  can  spend  too  much  money  for  what  less  would  buy;  or  you  can 
buy  that  which  will  prove  inefficient,  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable. 

You  can  secure  the  most  talue  for  your  money  in 


Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Machinery  of  every  description.  Granulators,  Pug  Mills, 
Disintegrators,  Crushers,  Cutters,  Dry  Pans,  etc.  Write  for  catalog 


Wonder  machinery  saves  operating  costs,  reduces  repair  bills  and  eradicates  troubles.  Don’t  let  the  first  cost  worry  yon 

ASK  US  FOR  PRICES  NOW 

WALLACE  MFG  CO.  frahk&a 


YOUR  GOOD  MONEY 


Wonder 

Machinery 

Tried  by  the  Test  of  Time 
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How  Every  Phase  ot 
Clay  Analysis  is 
Covered: 

This  book  tells: 

How  to  find  out 
the  various  ele¬ 
ments  in  your  clay 
or  shale  and  their 
proportions. 

How  to  find  out 
whether  silica  is 
present  and  in 
what  quantity. 

How  to  find  out  the 
amount  of  iron 
present  in  your 
clay. 

How  to  determine 
whether  calcium 
exists  or  not. 

How  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of 
quartz  or  sand. 

How  to  determine 
the  porosity,  lean¬ 
ness  or  fatness, 
shrinkage,  absorp¬ 
tion  and  retention 
of  water  and  all 
the  other  proper¬ 
ties  of  clay. 

How  to  know  what 
product  your  clay 
is  best  adapted  to. 

How  to  gauge  the 
capillary  attraction 
of  your  clay  —  a 
necessary  knowl¬ 
edge  for  intelligent 
drying. 

How  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in 
your  clay  and  its 
effect  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  in  drying  or 
burning. 


Unless  you  understand  your  clay— unless 
you  know  what  it  is  best  adapted  to  make 
— how  to  handle  it — how  to  mix  it — how  to 
temper  it— how  to  dry  it  correctly — 
how  to  burn  it  properly — you  do  not 
get  the  best  that  is  in  it. 

No  TWO  clays  or  shales  are  ALIKE. 
No  ONE  method  of  treatment  will  fit 
ALL  clays.  Each  individual  clay  or 
shale  must  be  analyzed  and  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  ascertained  before  we 
can  intelligently  use  the  material. 

When  a  new  pit  is  opened — when  a 
new  plant  is  installed  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  the  owner  asks  is:  What  is  this 
clay  good  for?  Will  it  make  good 
common  brick,  face  brick,  fire  brick, 
paving  block,  hollow  tile,  drain  tile  or 
sewer  pipe? 

How  shall  I  treat  this  clay  in  order 
to  make  a  certain  product  with  the 
least  possible  outlay  and  waste?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  dry  it?  What  is 
the  best  way  to  burn  it  to  get  the 
proper  color  and  the  right  texture? 
The  Alpha — the  beginning  of  plant  troubles,  is  in  the 
clay  pit  or  shale  bank,  and  yet  so  few  clayworkers  give 
that  item  a  thought.  The  raw  material  is  thrown  into 
the  dry  pan  or  crusher  and  then  into  the  pugmill  and 
the  machine.  Trouble  develops  in  the  dryer.  It  pops 
up  in  the  kiln.  Time  and  money  are  wasted  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  and  no  one  thinks  of  looking  into  the 
pit. 

How  to  Analyze  Clay 

By  HOLDEN  M.  ASHBY 

This  book  was  written  by  Mr.  Ashby  as  a  practical  handbook  on  clays 
and  their  analysis.  Mr.  Ashby,  late  professor  of  organic  chemistry  at 
Harvard  College  knew  the  conditions  existing  in  the  average  plant  and 
he  set  out  to  tell  the  clayworker  in  ordinary  English-w  thout  frills  ?r 
fancy  furbelows— how  to  take  his  own  clay  or  shale  and  make  an  analysis 
that  will  be  moderately  accurate  and  then  how  to  use  the  analysis  so 
that  he  may  improve  his  product.  ,  .  .  .. 

This  book,  “How  to  Analyze  Clay,”  gives  simple  rules  to  follow— so 
simpll  in  fact  that  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  without  elabo¬ 
rate  chemical  apparatus,  can  take  his  clay  and  solve  its  mysteries 

Drawings  and  diagrams  illustrate  the  text  and  clearly  show  how  a 
Vmmp-made  laboratory  can  be  made.  . 

h  The  reader  is  taken  step  by  step  through  the  most  simple  formulas  and 
every  treatment  of  clay  to  show  what  it  is  composed  of  and  to  tell  him 

WT h Is P b o o kC ^ s1 1 1 h e S  o n!y '  pr  a ct  i ' c a  1  one  published  on  the  subject  of  clay 
analysis  and  no  clayworker  should  be  without  it. 


How  to  Get  This  Valuable 
Book  Free 

"How  to  Analyze  Clay"  is  given  with  a_  year’s  sob- 
scription  to  "Brick  and  Clay  Record,  at  S-dU 
(Canada  and  Foreign,  $3.00),  in  accordance  « it h 
the  terms  set  forth  in  the  coupon  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner.  USE  IT  luDAi . 


f  Brick  and 
^  Clay  Record, 

*  445  Plymouth  Court, 

Chicago 


Send  This 
Coupon  Today ! 


Enclosed  please  find  two 
r  dollars  ($3.00  Canada  and 
Foreign)  to  cover  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record" 
for  the  current  year.  Please  send 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “How  to  An- 
.  *  alyze  Clay”  in  accordance  with  your 
*  offer. 


(Signed) 


Street 


t  v  and  Staff 


This  Free  Book  Tells 
How  to  Know 
Your  Clay  Better — 

how  to  get  at  the  source 
of  your  pit  troubles 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 

“Wanted,”  etc.,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Additional  in¬ 
sertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  advertisement  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed  classified  ads 
in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per  inch.  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 


SUPERINTENDENT — A  high  grade  man,  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  full  charge  of  the  operation  of 
a  large  plant  manufacturing  only  first  quality 
fire  brick,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  shapes.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  details 
of  manufacture  and  possess  good  education. 
The  location  is  in  a  city  of  80,000  population 
and  the  position  will  pay  a  good  salary  to  the 
man  who  can  fill  it.  In  applying  state  quali¬ 
fications,  experience  and  present  employment 
fully  and  freely,  as  ail  information  will  be 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence.  Address: 
7-D,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-1P 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 
face  brick,  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe  or  hollow 
ware  plant.  Have  managed  some  of  largest  clay¬ 
working  concerns  in  country.  Emloyed  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  consulting  capacity  but  desire  permanent 
position.  First-class  references.  Address:  7-G, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-1-P 


WANTED — Position  by  clayworker  experienced 
as  manager  or  superintendent  of  face  brick 
or  hollow  ware  plant.  Expert  burner,  machine 
operator,  and  know  how  to  handle  men  and  se¬ 
cure  results.  Employed  at  present,  but  have 
good  reasons  for  desiring  change.  Address: 
7-GA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


SPECIAL  OPENINGS. 


ESTEVAN,  SASK. — Splendid  opening  for  brick, 
tile,  hollow- ware  and  sewer-pipe;  richest  de¬ 
posits  of  clay  in  the  Dominion;  cheap  light, 
pure  water;  coal  for  burning  found  in  the  same 
hole;  excellent  railway  facilities;  unlimited 
markets.  Wire:  Commissioner  Cameron,  Board 
of  Trade,  Estevan,  Sask.  2-2TF 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RIGHT 
MAN — Concern  is  looking  for  support 
in  handling  several  big  propositions  it 
has  on  hand.  Want  a  party  who  has 
sufficient  capital,  and  either  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  or  engineering  experience,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
company.  A  very  good  proposition  will 
be  made  to  the  right  person.  Address: 
7-TD,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

7-TF 


WANTED — A  capable  manager  and  face  brick- 
maker  with  a  small  amount  of  money  to  take 
entire  charge  of  and  run  a  profitable  plant  and 
property  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Must  have 
unquestionable  references.  Address:  5-B,  care 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record."  5-TF 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  hollow  tile  plant. 

We  have  the  clay  and  plant,  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  always  more  orders  than  can  handle. 
Need  man  with  enough  capital  to  take  full 
charge  of  manufacturing  end.  Will  make  a 
great  opportunity  to  right  man.  Address:  7-K, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record." 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  IMMEDIATE¬ 
LY — For  shale  stiff-mud  brick  plant,  wood- 
burning  scove  kilns;  capacity  of  plant,  25,000 
to  30,000  per  day.  Must  be  strictly  competent 
and  be  able  to  make  good.  Address:  East  Jor¬ 
dan  Clay  Products  Co.,  East  Jordan,  Mich.  7-1 


WANTED— POSITIONS. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  POSITION  AS 
BRICK  BURNER — Married  man,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  brick  plant  work 
and  experienced  burner.  Out  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  account  of  plant  closing  down. 
Address:  Peter  Smith,  Charlestown,  W. 
Va,  7-4P 


A  PERFECT  KIDNBUILDER  for  the  ceramic 
industry  wants  a  position.  Address:  James 
Frantz,  904  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  7-3 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  by  prac¬ 
tical  man,  23  years’  experience  in  sewer  pipe 
conduits,  fire,  face  and  building  brick  and  fire¬ 
proofing.  15  years’  managing  large  plants.  A1 
references.  Address:  6-EM,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  6-3 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Superintendent  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  or  brick  and  tile  plant.  Have  had 
practical  experience  from  clay  pit  to  office  for 
several  years.  Also  a  No.  1  burner.  Best  of 
references.  Address;  7-C,  care  or  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  of  clayworking  plant,  stiff-mud  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  references,  and  can  deliver  the 
goods.  Address:  7-H,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  7-1-P 


WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — All  steam  users  to  do  without  using 
any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and  still 
have  clean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,”  No.  390  Nor¬ 
folk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Pennsylvania,  a  fire  brick  plant 
fully  equipped  and  ready  to  operate,  together 
with  clay  land  containing  an  abundance  of  clay 
easily  mined.  Clearfield  County  property  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address:  7-E,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  7-1 


WANTED — Information  regarding  good  brick 
or  tile  plant  for  sale.  Address:  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  7-1P 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Hand-power  repress, 
either  No.  2  American  make,  or  Raymond 
Eureka.  Address:  Western  Clay  &  Gypsum 
Products  Co.,  Ancho,  N.  M. 


WANTED — Second  hand  granulous  clay  hand 
press  for  making  ornamental  brick.  Give 
particulars  and  price.  A.  W.  Kenyon,  2500  West 
10th  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  7-1 


MANUFACTURING  IN  CANADA— Can¬ 
ada  offers  the  best  field  for  brick,  tile, 
drain  pipe  and  other  clay-working  indus¬ 
tries.  Rich  deposits  of  finest  clays  and 
coal.  Progressive  towns  offer  liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  good  industries.  Consult  us 
as  to  location.  Information  free  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  seeking  locations.  Address: 
Industrial  Department,  Heaton’s  Agency, 
Toronto,  Canada.  7-1 


FOR  SALE — CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE — Stiff-mud  brick  plant  together  with 
50  acres  of  clay  land,  in  splendid  southern 
town,  facing  Southern  Railway.  Capacity,  35,- 
000  brick  per  10  hours.  No  other  active  plant 
within  75  miles;  good  market  for  product. 
Chambers  brick  machine  and  pugmill;  Justice 
clay  crusher;  Rust  clay  feeder;  open  air  dry¬ 
ing  system  of  about  250,000  capacity;  four  open 
top,  220,000-capacity  kilns;  large  clay  storage 
shed;  all  tools,  cars  and  other  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  for  complete  plant.  Land  alone  would 
easily  bring  $5,000;  will  sell  entire  property 
for  $15,000.  Other  business  interests  demand 
complete  attention  and  compel  me  to  sell  at  sac¬ 
rifice.  Address:  7-F,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  7-3 


FOR  SALE — Southern  brick  plant  lo¬ 
cated  within  14  miles  of  a  city  using 
about  20  million  common  brick  each  year. 
Is  on  main  line  of  two  railroads.  Con¬ 
sists  of  350  acres  of  land,  125  of  which 
are  clay  lands,  with  a  6-ft.  minimum 
depth  of  workable  clay;  150  acres  in 
second  growth  pine  timber,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  fuel.  Freight  rates  into 
city  are  40  cents  per  thousand  less  than 
nearest  competitor  has.  Plant  fully 
equipped  with  modern  machinery.  Own¬ 
er  having  other  interests  demanding  his 
time,  wishes  to  sell  at  once.  For  de¬ 
tailed  information  address:  7-NP,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-TF 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY — Paving  and 
building  brick  plant  offered  for  sale  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  making  brick 
second  to  none;  limitless  supply  of  shale. 
Can  be  bought  outright,  or  a  controlling 
interest  to  practical  brick  men.  Ad¬ 
dress:  5-DE,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  5-TF 


advertisers. 


WANTED — Filter  Press,  Blunger  Mill,  slip 
pump  and  pugmill.  Address:  7-B,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-1 
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TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE — Owing  to  the  death 
of  one  of  the  larger  owners  of  the  brick  and 
tile  plant  of  Clippert,  Spaulding  &  Co.  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  the  business  is  offered  for  sale 
in  part  or  as  a  whole;  business  well  estab¬ 
lished  on  paying  basis — no  debts  or  other  ob¬ 
ligations;  only  plant  in  growing  city  of  over 
40,000;  further  development  of  business  to 
meet  local  and  nearby  demands,  almost  unlim¬ 
ited.  Surviving  owners  prefer  retaining  hold¬ 
ings  if  satisfactory  arrangements  made.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  inquiries  to:  C.  D.  Woodbury,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Lansing,  Mich.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — 30,000  capacity  soft-mud  brick 
plant  complete,  100  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler; 
3  coal  burners  with  300,000  brick  capacity  each. 
Railroad  tracks  600  ft.  long  leading  into  the 
plant.  Good  demand  for  brick  in  this  city  of 
15,000  people.  Nearest  plants,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  brick  selling  for  $8.00  per 
M.  If  interested  it  will  pay  to  look  into  this 
proposition.  Wrrite:  7-AD,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.’’  7-1P 


FOR  SALE — All  or  controlling  interest  in  a 
small  brick  plant  with  an  old  and  established 
trade,  buff  and  red  shale;  coal  or  natural  gas 
for  fuel.  Can  make  tile  or  brick.  Located  at 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  on  P.  R.  R.,  45  miles  from 
Pittsburgh.  Will  take  500,000  brick  as  part 
payment.  Address  No.  200  South  Grant  Ave., 
Kittanning,  Pa.  6-2-2P 


FOR  SALE,  DRAIN  TILE  PLANT — One  40  h. 

p.  boiler  and  engine,  one  Fate  auger  machine, 
one  8  in.  Bensing  cutter,  Stewart  22  ft.  fire 
brick  lined  kiln,  winding  drum,  crusher,  trucks 
and  all  necessary  equipment.  Roomy  sheds, 
best  of  clay,  enough  for  25  years.  Everything 
in  good  condition,  on  railroad,  strong  tile  de¬ 
mand.  Best  of  reasons  for  selling.  Write  F.  A. 
Keil,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  7-1P 


FOR  SALE — British  Columbia,  Canada.  Thor¬ 
oughly  modern  stiff-mud  brick  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  excellent  50-acre  shale  deposit.  On  tide¬ 
water,  near  Vancouver.  A-l  market.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address:  W.  S.  Buttar,  626  Pender  St., 
West  Vancouver,  B.  C.  1-2TF 


FOR  SALE — -Pressed  brick  plant,  20,000  capa¬ 
city;  Fernholtz  4-mold  press,  Eagle  dry  pan, 
10  acres  best  shale.  Will  be  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  July  29,  1914,  by  the  undersigned.  For 
further  particulars  inquire:  Fremer  J.  Spencer, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  No.  712  Continental 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  7-1 


FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  plant  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  Sale  for  entire  output.  Must 
be  sold  account  death  of  owner.  'For  informa¬ 
tion  address:  Vogt  Brothers,  Fremont,  O.  7-1P 


A  BARGAIN — Brick  plant  in  northern  Minne¬ 
sota  for  sale.  Manufacture  sand  mold  hollow 
brick  and  block.  Capacity  40,000.  Address: 
7-DN,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.’’  7-TF 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  tile  plant.  Bargain. 

Excellent  location,  good  shipping  point.  Plen¬ 
ty  of  good  tile  clay.  Address:  7-XD,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.’’  7-3P 


FOR  SALE — One  complete  soft-mud  plant,  now 
in  operation.  Address:  7-AR,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  7-3 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE — At  one-half  orig¬ 
inal  cost.  Twenty-one  miles  from  Pittsburgh 
on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Good  demand  for  brick. 
Send  for  inventory  if  interested.  Address:  7-OM, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-5 


FOR  SALE — 20,000  capacity  modern  shale  brick 
plant.  Fine  shale  deposit,  good  market  and 
business  well  established  on  paying  basis.  Will 
retain  interest.  Address:  6-AF,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  6-5P 


FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  works  in  Oregon. 

Only  brickyard  in  live  county  seat.  Good 
snipping  point.  Demand  for  product  exceeds 
capacity.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Address: 
7-HA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant  in  operation.  Fifty 
thousand  machine  capacity.  Good  clay — good 
demand.  Address:  W.  C.  W.  Cawthon,  Anda¬ 
lusia,  Ala.  .  .  6-2-4P 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Soft  mud  brick  plant  com¬ 
plete,  including  pallets  and  all  necessary  up 
to  date  .utensils  for  making  brick  cheaply. 
Address:  W.  A.  Dodds,  Hickman,  Ky.  6-2-4P 


TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 


FOR  SALE— SAND  LIME  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap.  A  complete  sand-lime  brick 
plant,  tube  mill,  dryer,  English  rotary  press. 
Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  Write: 
Albert  H.  Mueckler,  Trustee,  Manistee,  Mich. 

5-2-TF 


FOR  SALE— CLAY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 

Attention,  brick  men — Have  located 
within  five  miles  of  Atlanta  large  supply 
fine  brick  clay;  excellent  railroad  facili¬ 
ties.  This  property  is  splendid  location 
for  southern  market.  Can  be  bought 
reasonably,  considering  actual  value. 
Estate  of  James  E.  Lynch,  P.  O.  Box 
519,  Atlanta,  Ga.  4-TF 


FOR  SALE — 1,200  acres  for  $50,000,  containing 
600  acres  of  heavy  shale  with  good  flux,  on 
railroad  near  Augusta,  Ga.  Superb  opportunity 
with  growing  southeastern  market  for  clay 
products.  Address:  7-TE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


FOR  SALE — -12  acres  of  brick-clay  ground  in 
growing  city  of  15,000  people.  Side  track 
on  ground.  For  full  particulars  address:  5-ST, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  5-6 


FOR  SALE — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  5-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  30*000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  seven 
days’  run. 


FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  6-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  six  days’ 
run.  Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pallets 
cost.  Address:  South  Memphis  Brick  Co., 

Memphis,  Tenn.  3-TF. 


FOR  SALE — C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co’s,  soft-mud 
combination  brick  machine.  Also  Raymond 
automatic  cutter.  Address:  7-NT,',  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2 


FOR  SALE — 60  h.  p.  Lane  &  Bodly  engine; 

60  h.  p.  boiler,  same  make;  Freese  roll  feed 
auger;  two  hand  cutters,  three  to  five  inch  and 
five  to  twelve  inch.  Plenty  of  clay.  A  real 
bargain.  Address:  John  M.  Roff,  Ottawa,  Ohio. 

6-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — One  Brewer  No.  59  conical  roll 
crusher  good  as  new,  $100.  3,000  wooden  pine 

pallets  10x35,  in  good  condition,  five  cents  each. 
One  Eagle  soft-mud,  horsepower,  brick  machine, 
good  as  new;  two  trucks  and  molds,  $100.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Salveson  Brothers,  Petersburg,  Ill. 

2-TF 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Martin  “A”  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  pipe  dryer,  30,000  ft.  pipe,  with  build¬ 
ing,  sander,  engine  and  boiler,  5,500  steel  pal¬ 
lets,  belting,  shafting  and  plant  complete  to 
make  32,000  per  day.  Address:  3422  G  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  6-1 


FOR  SALE — Brewer  No.  38  hand  brick  cutter, 
side  cut;  Brewer  No.  40  hand  tile  cutter,  3  to 
6  in.;  Raymond  No.  777  stiff-mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  Clearfield  9-ft.  standard  dry  pan  and 
Raymond  Victor  repress.  The  above  are  all 
bargains.  Address:  6-FH,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  6-6-P 


FOR  SALE — One  6-mold  Hercules  Sr.  soft-mud 
brick  machine,  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per 
10  hours;  75  lx.  p.  boiler;  35  h.  p.  slide  valve 
engine  also  10  h.  p.  engine.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Address:  7-ND, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-3 


FOR  SALE — One  Style  A  No.  4  Potts  disinte¬ 
grator,  both  rollers  new.  One  Champion  mold 
sander,  with  new  chain  and  sprockets.  Both 
machines  in  good  condition,  bargain  for  quick 
buyei\  Address:  6-RA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  6-2-4P 


FOR  SALE — Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33  M.  brick; 
40,000  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe;  5,500  steel  pallets.  Good 
condition  and  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address:  6- 
EF,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  6-2-5P 


FOR  SALE — American  Giant  auger  machine,  4 
American  represses  complete.  Also  cutting 
table  for  same.  Nearly  new.  Will  sell  cheap. 
Address:  7-FA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  7-2 


FOR  SALE — At  a  great  sacrifice,  one  No.  3 
smooth  roll  crusher,  type  P,  manufactured  by 
the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Inquire  at  Detroit  Flower  Pot  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

5-2-5 


FOR  SALE  AT  BARGAIN — Martin  sander  as 
good  as  new;  30,000  pine  pallet  boards,  size 
3  2x10  inches.  Andrus  4-mold  dry  press — can 
be  put  in  good  condition  at  slight  expense. 
Also  60-in.  hot  air  fan,  connected  with  7%  h. 
p.  engine,  good  as  new.  Address:  6-RP,  care 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  6-6 


FOR  SALE — Soft-mud  brick  machine;  clay  dis¬ 
integrator;  mold  sander;  double  roil  crusher; 
sand  dryer  and  sand  screen.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address:  7-SA,  care 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-3P 


FOR  SALE — Brand  new  Steele  No.  3  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  rotary  automatic  cutter  and  sand¬ 
er.  Also  No.  3  granulator.  Great  bargain,  ma¬ 
chinery  never  used.  Address:  7-RE,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-4 


FOR  SALE — One  Horton  No.  2  disintegrator, 
25,000  10-in.  by  34-in.  brick  pallets;  18  brick 
moulds,  2  7/16  x  4  3/16  x  8% -in.,  %  in.  parti¬ 
tions,  Perfection  bottoms.  Address:  7-NB,  care 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  second-hand  boiler,  in  fair 
condition,  60  h.  p.,  and  one  Bensing  automa¬ 
tic  tile  cutter,  in  good  shape.  For  particulars 
address:  6  K,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,” 
Chicago.  6-2-1 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE— One  4-mold 
Boyd  press,  one  6-ft.  dry  pan,  17  scft-mud 
cars,  3%  tons  12-lb.  T  rail,  70  racks  for  soft 
mud  D  K  cars.  Address:  7-XI,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  7-2 
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FOR  SALE — One  Freese  “GA”  machine,  one 
American  combination  brick  machine,  and  13x 
IS  Atlas  H.  D.  engine.  Address:  7-RI,  care  of 
"Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Freese  rotary  cutter,  com¬ 
plete  with  offbearer  and  several  platens  for 
cutting  different  sizes  of  brick.  Address:  7-AJ, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-3 


FOR  SALE — Potts  soft-mud  machine,  disinte¬ 
grator,  sander,  engine  and  boiler.  Also  brick 
pallets.  Cheap.  Out  of  clay.  Address:  6-AG, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  6-4 


FOR  SALE — One  Model  D-3  Penfield  4-mold  dry 
press  machine.  Will  sell  at  bargain.  Ad- 
dres:  7-DA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

7-3 


FOR  SALE — Wellington  sand  dryer.  Bargain, 
has  been  used  very  little.  Inquire  of:  6-KA, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  6-2-5 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3-ltf. 


FOR  SALE — Five-mold  dry  press  in  first-class 
shape:  a  big  bargain.  J.  H.  Kritenbrink,  28th 
and  V  Sts.,  South  Omaha,  Neb.  4-2-TF 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — One  No.  0  Thew  Steam 
Shovel  in  A  No.  1  condition.  Address:  Mertes 
Machinery  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  7-1TF 


FOR  SALE — One  30  h.  p.  center  crank  Erie 
engine.  Used  two  monthsl  Gerhardstein 

Brothers,  Bellevue,  Ohio.  7-1P 


FOR  SALE — One  Brewer  rotary  silo  block  cut¬ 
ter,  and  one  Fate  gravity  elevator.  Address: 
7-DH,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


FOR  SALE — Four  Bonnot  represses  in  A  No.  1 
condition.  Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Address: 
7-GD,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-4 


FOR  SALE — Paper  friction  hoisting  drum.  Ad¬ 
dress:  7-NN,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  7_1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE  of  chim¬ 
ney  cap  which  prevents  water  enter¬ 
ing  chimney  and  wind  from  blowing 
down  chimney.  Beneficial  on  residence 
chimney  or  smoke  stack.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  draft,  saves  fuel.  I  desire 
to  place  right  to  manufacture  upon  roy¬ 
alty  basis  with  responsible  clay  products 
manufacturer.  Address:  7-EA,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections,  New  and  Relaying. 

In  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  length  desired 
for  all  purposes. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


LIST  OF  NEW  ANO  SECOND-HAND  CLAY 
MACHINERY. 


Repaired  and  Ready  for  Operation. 


‘‘Stiff  Mud  Machinery.” 

1 — Type  “A”  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer. 

“Clay  Feeders.” 

1 — Special  New  Eli  Brick  Machine,  capacity 
75,000  to  100.000  brick  per  ten  hours,  weight 
12,000  pounds. 

3 — New  No.  1  -  A  Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Stiff 
Mud  Brick  Machines,  capacity  20,000  brick 
or  8,000  4-inch  tile  per  10  hours.  Weight 
6,000  pounds. 

1 — New  Eli  Jr.  Medium  Size  Brick  and  Ti'e 
Machine,  capacity  30,000  or  15,000  to  20.000 
3-inch  tile.  Weight  6.000  pounds. 

1 — New  No.  1  Michigan  Disintegrator,  capacity 
15.000  to  30,000  brick  per  day.  Weight 
1,500  pounds. 

1 — -No.  5  Michigan  Disintegrator,  capacity  25  - 
000  to  50,000  brick  per  day.  Weight  2.200 
pounds. 

1 — New  Self  Contained  Friction  Winding  Drum. 
Weight  1,200  pounds. 

1 —  New  No.  2  Horizontal  Conveyor  and  Pug 
Mill. 

2 —  New  No.  6  Patent  Curve  Side  Cut  Cutting 
Table. 

1 — New  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1 — Small  Clay  Testing  Outfit. 

1 — New  Michigan  No.  10  Horizontal  Pug  Mill, 
capacity  100,000  brick. 

37 — New  Brick  and  Tile  Wheelbarrows. 

IS — New  Spring  Trucks  Complete. 

1 —  Bechtel’s  Automatic  Clay  Cutter.  Side  Cut. 

2 —  Small  Bechtel’s  End  Cut  Brick  Cutters. 


1 — New  L.  F.  Clark  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1 — 4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1 — 6-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1 — 150  H.  P.  Single  Cylinder,  Non-Condensing, 
Double  Sliding  Valve.  Steam  Engine. 

1 — 80  H.  P.  Brownell  Boiler,  Good  Condition. 

1 — 16x24  Stroke  Single  Cylinder  Atlas  Steam 
Engine. 

1 — -6x6  American  Blower  Company’s  Vertical 
Steam  Engine. 

1 —  7x9  Oil  Field  Boiler  Works  Vertical  Steam 
Engine. 

2 —  36x15  American  Blower  Company’s  Venti¬ 
lating  Fans. 

2 — 24x12  Pressure  Blowers. 

1 —  36  Stroke  Hills  Deep  Well  Pump,  Good 
Condition. 

2 —  C.  &  A.  Potts  Company’s  Soft  Mud  Com¬ 
bination  Brick  Machines. 

1 — Raymond  Automatic  Cutter. 

1 — Lot  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  ranging 
in  h.  p.  from  2%  to  30. 

“Boilers.” 

4 — 150  H.  P.  Boilers  equipped  with  American 
Stokers,  Good  Condition. 

1 — 150  H.  P.  Bojler,  equipped  with  Grates, 
Good  Condition. 

1 — J.  D.  Fate  Brick  Machine. 

1 — No.  2  Kells  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  com¬ 
plete  with  Side  Cut  Table  and  complete  Tile 
Dies. 

The  above  offered  subject  to  prior  sale  and 
at  greatly  reduced  prices;  if  interested  in  any 
of  the  above  line,  write  or  wire  us  promptly. 

MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  &  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Box  395. 
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CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  REAL  ESTATE — 
No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  brick  plant  or  business,  write  me  to¬ 
day.  Address:  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  49S0  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  6-1 


FOR  SALE — REBUILT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling,  gas 
and  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds, 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand, 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  9-tf. 


FOR  SALE — Locomotives  and  cars.  Ten  12x16 
22-ton  Porters,  new  1910.  One  11x16,  18-ton 
Pittsburgh.  Thirty  9x14,  13-ton  Porters.  All 
of  the  above  are  4-wheel  saddle  tank,  36-inch 
gauge  engines,  and  have  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
built  in  our  shop  here,  and  put  in  first-class 
condition  throughout  since  last  used.  Dump 
Cars:  150,  36-inch  gauge,  4-wheel,  5-yard, 

2-way  dump  cars,  practically  all  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  The  most  substantial  and  best  built  car 
throughout  that  we  have  ever  seen.  All  foi 
immediate  shipment.  Write  for  prices  and 
terms.  Address:  Minnesota  Equipment  Co., 
Hibbing,  Minn.  10-TF 


Sites  for  Brick 
Plants 

At  many  points  along  the 
Southern  Railway  System  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  openings  for 
brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clay  working  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  de¬ 
posits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolines,  shales  and  other  clay 
working  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  ' 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest 
efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be 
equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated 
booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 

Room  358,  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RAILS 

SMALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

40,  56,  60, 70,  75,  80, 85  &  90  lb. 

RELAYING  RAILS 

FOR  SIDINGS,  SPURS,  Etc. 

8,  12, 16,20,25,30,35,40  &  45  lb. 

NEW  STEEL  RAILS 

FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 

SECOND-HAND  Rails,  curt  to 
any  length  desired,  for  BRA¬ 
CING,  UNDERPINNING,  LIN¬ 
TELS,  concrete  REENFORC¬ 
ING,  BUCKSTAVES.  All  kept 
in  stock  for  quick  shipment 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1 103  Bessemer  Bldg., 
PITTSBURG.  PA. 

RAIL  DEALERS 


Do  You  Want  to  Sell — 

That  Mine  Pump— Those  Drier  Cars—  4% 

That  Repress  You  Are  Not  Using— That  Cutting  Table—  f 
Those  Dies  and  Patterns  Which  You  Have  Discontinued  Using  ■ 

Place  an  AD  in  our  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

You  can  get  in  touch,  personally,  with  only  a  few  possible  buyers. 

We  will  tell  thousands  of  your  needs  for  $2.00  or  less. 

Look  over  the  Classified  Section  in  this  issue  and  note  the  varied 
“WANTS.”  Write  your  AD  and  send  it  to  us  at  once  to  insure  insertion 
in  the  next  issue.  The  results  will  please  you. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  -  -  -  CHICAGO 
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The  Fate 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  oj  the 
House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


The  “Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  com¬ 
pactly  built,  self-contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an 
enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case.  Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs 
almost  like  a  watch. 

Several  more  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month  for  plants 
where  it  has  been  decided  that  This  Machine  is  their  Salvation,  and  the  price  of  them 
will  be  saved  in  only  2  or  3  months.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  what  it  has  done 
for  many  plants — and  where  you  can  find  it  in  daily  satisfactory  operation.  We  can  also 
furnish  an  equally  as  good  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perjection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


“PLYMOUTH”  GASOLINE  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVE 
Built  With  or  Without  Cab 

The  Solution  of  the  Clay  workers’  Haulage  Problem. 

An  extremely  efficient  Locomotive  at  a  very  moderate  Cost. 

You  can’t  afford  to  own  a  horse  and  feed  it  for  clay  haulage,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  one  of  these  Locomotives.  Tt  eats  only  when  it  works,  but  works  whenever 
vou  wish 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


No  trouble. 

No  clutches. 

No  gears  at  all. 
No  differential. 


No  complicated  parts. 

No  licensed  engineer. 
Simplest  construction. 

Any  speed  forward  or  back. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


Power  equal  in  both  directions. 
Even  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Absolutely  fool-proof 
Lowest  in  price  and  up-keep. 

Plymouth,  Ohio 


Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFai:  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Gcijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
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“Tecktonius”  LEADS,  Others  Follow. 

Every  Rod,  Band  and  Plate  Fastener  of  Commercial  Value  on  the  Market,  is  of 
“Tecktonius”  origin.  “Tecktonius”  Fastener  supremacy  is  indisputable. 

"Tecktonius”  leads,  as  well,  in  Kiln  Building  Plans  and  Burning  Methods,  Kiln  Accessories  and  Iron  Equip¬ 
ment,  through  producing  more  and  better  product  with  less  expense — through  improved  and  more  permanent  kiln 
construction — through  all  around  greater  kiln  efficiency  and  economy.  These  “Tecktonius”  advantages  are  not 
theoretical,  but  eminently  practical.  Investigate  the  following  appliances  and  equipment,  and  be  convinced. 


18  in.  Sewer  Pipe 
with  Bell 


Crown  Ventilator 

Consists  of  Iron  Ring  with  Groove, 
which,  when  filled  with  sand,  and 
cover  in  position,  makes  Ventila¬ 
tor  airtight.  Strong,  neat  and 
effective.  Placed  in  crown  over 
fire  bags.  Made  in  two  sizes.  8 
inch  complete,  $1.50;  12  inch  com¬ 
plete,  $2.00 


Crown  Cover 

used  in  connection  with  Vitri¬ 
fied  Sewer  Pipe  or  Tile.  Cover 
heavily  ribbed,  and  provided 
with  two  3  inch  Vent  Holes 
with-  Slide  Covers.  Vitrified 
Tile  or  Pipe  is  vastly  superior, 
and  more  lasting,  than  cast 
if  iron  ring,  on  account  of  stand¬ 
ing  more  heat,  hence  cheaper 
and  better.  Price,  without 
pipe  or  tile,  $4.00. 


“Grateless” 
Grate  Furnace 

The  ‘‘last  word”  in  kiln- 
grate  excellence  —  tremendous 
improvement  over  ordinary 
grate;  burns  finer  and  cheaper 
coal— absolutely  without  waste. 
Makes  a  most  effective  coking 
table;  creates  intense  oxidizing 
beat,  without  smoke.  For  flash¬ 
ing  purposes,  a  reducing,  smok¬ 
ing  fire  is  produced  by  closing 
fire,  making  it  air-tight.  Easiest 
regulated,  most  economical,  fir¬ 
ing  furnace  in  existence;  also 
cheapest.  Live  coal  slides  down 
without  poking.  Permits  entry 
of  more  air  for  coking,  than 
any  other  furnace.  Furnace 
easily  installed  by  ordinary 
w  orkine  n.  Also  every  part 
easily  removable.  Insures  vast¬ 
ly  better,  more  economical, 
more  dependable  results.  Give 
height  of  fire  hole  to  turn  of 
arch — also  width — and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  on  Grate, 
Bearing  Bars,  Railroad  Rails, 
Fire  Doors,  etc.,  complete,  or 
any  part  thereof. 


Crown  Guide 


With  this  Guide,  any  bricklayer  can  lay  a  per¬ 
fectly  true  crown  by  simply  following  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  guide.  This  guide  plainly  marks  every 
circle  of  brick  from  beginning  at  kiln  wall  to  fin¬ 
ished  top  in  center.  Strongly  made  and  well  fin¬ 
ished.  All  fittings  of  refined  malleable  iron.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Adjustable  parts  will  not  work  loose 
in  turning,  or  sag,  as  do  all  other  crown  guides. 
Price  $5.  Worth  double. 


Wall  Guide 

With  this  Guide,  the  wall  of  any  size 
of  round  kiln  can  be  made  perfectly 
round,  insuring  bands  having  perfectly 
true  smooth  bearing,  doing  away  with 
flat  and  high  parts  in  kiln  wall.  Sub¬ 
stantially  made — all  parts  being  adjust¬ 
able  to  any  size  kiln.  Used  for  marking 
off  circle  for  trench  for  foundation,  foot¬ 
ings,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  marking  inside 
and  outside  of  any  thickness  of  wall  In¬ 
dispensable  to  every  kiln  builder — pays 
for  itself  on  one  kiln.  Lasts  for  years. 

Price,  complete,  $10. 

“Tecktonius-Vogt”  Patented  Kiln 

The  most  advanced— the  most  successful— kiln  burning 
method.  Through  its  revolutionary  methods  of  Water¬ 
smoking,  Burning  and  Cooling— through  its  unapproached 
fuel  and  labor  economy — The  Tecktonius-Vogt  Kiln  turns 
out  a  greater  quantity  of  A-l  Ware— at  lower  cost— in 
less  time — than 
with  any  other 
method.  We  are 
only  too  glad  to 
have  our  Kiln 
Plans  and  Burn¬ 
ing  Methods 
compared,  point 
for  point — our 
kiln  achieve¬ 
ments  placed 
side  by  side — 
with  all  others. 

May  we  have 
the  opportunity? 

“Tecktonius”  Genuine  Iron  Bands  and  Plates 


Tecktonius  Kjln  Band  Fasteners 


justment  and  dependability, 
best  malleable  iron,  rigidly  “hammer- 
tested.”  Cannot  break,  wear  out,  pull 
off,  slip  or  work  loose.  Ordinary  work¬ 
man  can  put  on,  adjust  or  remove  ‘‘Teck¬ 
tonius”  Fasteners,  easily  and  quickly.  If 
you  desire  the  most  dependable,  most 
lasting,  band  fasteners,  and  other  iron 
equipment  and  accessories,  you  will  spe¬ 
cify  the  “Tecktonius.”  Booklet,  prices 
and  full  information  supplied  without 
cost  or  obligation. 


are  superior  in 
Design,  Con¬ 
struction  and 
Service,  making 
them  the  stand¬ 
ard  the  world 
over  —  for 
strength,  d  u  r  a- 
bility,  ease  of 
application,  ad- 
Made  of 


We  carry  complete  stocks  of  material  and 
finished  equipment.  Our  facilities  for  fab¬ 
ricating  all  iron  equipment  for  round  kilns 
— unexcelled.  Only  concern  in  country  fur¬ 
nishing  blank,  or  completely  fabricated. 
Genuine  Iron  Bands  and  Plates.  These 
bands  conform  closer  to  kiln— are  more 
flexible— easier  applied — more  serviceable  in 
every  way— than  steel  bands.  We  carry 
large  stocks  of  following  sizes  of  Genuine 

Iron : 


“Tecktonius”  Silo  Fasteners 

give  to  cement  block  silo  con¬ 
struction  the  solidity  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  steel.  Used  by  cement 
block  silo  manufacturers  every¬ 
where.  Investigate  and  be  con¬ 
vinced. 


Also  Other  Kiln  Iron-Equipment 

Order  direct  from  us,  as  Genuine  Iron 
Bands  and  Plates  cannot  be  obtained  lo¬ 
cally,  or  through  jobbers.  Our  prices  are 
based  upon  the  completed  bands;  actual 
weight,,  only,  regardless  of  length  of  the 
material  cut  from.  Fabricated  bands  cut 
to  exact  length,  dialled  in  steel  bush  jig, 
and  lapped  ready  for  riveting;  rivets  sup¬ 
plied.  If  you  buy  material  and  make  bands 
yourself,  you  pay  for  unused  material ;  hence 
we  save  you  money.  Let  us  show  you,  it 
will  pay  you  all  around  to  use  our  Gen¬ 
uine  Iron  Bands  and  other  equipment.  We 
furnish  every  part  of  the  kiln  equipment 
completely  fabricated  or  blank,  such  as 
Angle  Iron,  Door  Frames,  Span  Rods, 
Dampers,  and  various  accessories  given 
above.  Give  us  your  requirements,  and  get 
our  prices.  Order  our  superior  kiln  equip¬ 
ment,  and  profit  directly  and  permanently. 


4x14  in 

5x14  “ 
6x14  “ 
8x14 
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<< 
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E.  C.  TECKTONIUS  MFG.  CO.,  -  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 
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WELL  er-MADE 


POWER 

DISTRIBUTION 


The  economical  transmission  and  distribution 
of  power  to  the  different  units  and  machines  in 
your  plant  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  your  manufacturing  operation. 

It  is  a  positive  and  proven  fact  that  power  can 
be  transmitted  to  different  points  by  properly  de¬ 
signed  rope  drives  at  a  less  cost  for  original  instal¬ 
lation,  less  loss  in  transmission,  and  at  a  lower  cost 
of  maintenance  than  by  any  other  method. 


Rope  drives  on  your  heavy  machines  will  re¬ 
move  the  jar  and  injury  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
breakage  caused  by  rigid  and  unyielding  connec¬ 
tions. 

Power  completely  cut  off  when  not  required  by 
WELLer-MADE  “Steel  Plate”  or  “Double  Grip” 
Friction  Clutches. 

We  manufacture  complete  power  transmission 
equipments  to  take  the  power  from  engine  or  main 
motor  and  deliver  any  amount  of  power  to  any 
desired  point. 


Our  General  Catalog  No.  20  describes 

The  Foremost  Line  of  Elevating,  Conveying 
and  Transmission  Machinery  in  America 

Weller  Manufacturing  Company 

CHICAGO 


New  York — 50  Church  Street 


St.  Louis — 520  Victoria  Bldg. 


Dallas  —  711  Main  Street 
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We  Want  Every  Brickmaker 

To  Read  This  Announcement 


rautorn 


DRYERS 


We  have  been  making  a  business  of  constructing  Brick 
Plants  and  Dryers  for  years.  To  do  this  properly  it  re¬ 
quires  the  greatest  kind  of  skill  and  experience.  Having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  industry,  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  of  great  service  to  both  active  and  contemplative 
brick  manufacturers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  imposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  most  successful  com¬ 
panies  in  the  business. 

It  might  pay  you  to  consult  us  with  reference  to  your 
problems.  Let  us  send  you  our  literature. 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 


417  South  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO 


BURNING  KILNS 


The  Vital  and  Final  Step  Toward  the 
Finished  Product 


WE  BUILD  THEM 

-  ■  —  and  —  — 

We  Build  Them  Right 

Claude  Smith  Co. 

Kiln  Builders 

Plymouth  Bldg.  Chicago 
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DIRECTORY  OF1  ADVERTISERS. 


A 


L 


Alberta  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta . 199 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 . 199 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  0 . 199 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill . 199 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill . 199 

American  Process  Co.,  New  York  City . 212 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co..  Cleveland,  0 . 197 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle  Wks.,  Catasauqua,  Pa . 179 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa . 185 


M 


B 


Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 188 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la . 199 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill . 199 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa . 199 

Big  F'our  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 . 199 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 . 199 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa . 199 

Bonner- Marshall  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 199 

Brokerick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 179 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 214 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Steubenville.  0 . 180 


Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 121 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  The.  Dayton,  0 . 227 

Marion  Machine  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Ind . 182 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  0 . 183 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  The  Henry,  Lancaster,  Pa.  186 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co..  Ellwood  City,  Pa . 215 

Maurer  &  Son,  Henry,  New  York  City . 199 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeville,  Pa . 199 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo . 199 

Mentz  Co.,  G.  B.,  Walkill.  N.  Y . 190 

Metropolitan  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Canton,  0 . 199 

Murphysboro  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill . 199 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co.,  Burlington,  la . 180 


C 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 . 199 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 123 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 198 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 199 

Childs.  O.  J.,  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y . 183 

Classified  Ads  . 223-226 

Claude  Smith  Co.,  Chicago  . 119 

Clayworkers’  Library  . 122 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa . 221 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland.  0 . 199 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co.,  Clinton,  N.  Y . 181 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind . 199 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  0 . 181 

1 

D 


N 


National  Paving  Brick  Mfs.’  Assoc.,  Cleveland,  0 . 211 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio . 199 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  0 . 199 


O 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  0 . 212 

Ohio  Kiln  Co.,  Vigo,  Ohio . 185 


P 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  O . . . 199 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y . 178 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill . 199 


Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Davenport,  la . 182 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill . 199 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 . 199 

Deckman-Duty  Bk.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 . 199 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 187 

Dewey  Bros.,  vroldsboro,  N.  C . 184 

Diamond  Employment  Agency.  Chicago,  Ill . 178 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy.  N.  Y . 199 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind . 219 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 . 199 


E 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  la . 

Eastern  Machy.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn . 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang.  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 

Englehard,  Chas.,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  . . 

F 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Ferris,  Warren  B.,  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O . 

For  Sale  and  Wants . 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Lancaster,  O . 

G 


Gandy  Belting  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

General  Traffic  Assoc.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Gerlock,  H.  W„  Huntingdon,  Pa . 

H 


189 

222 

178 

179 
199 

! 


....215 

1  QQ 

223-226 
. . . .178 


191 

180 

217 


Q 


Queens  Run  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa . 199 

Queisser-Bliss  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 . 199 

I. 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J . 199 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W.,  Dayton,  0 . 124 

Richardson -Love joy  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  0 . 180 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York . 184 

1 

S 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 . 213 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  Tiffin,  0 . 193 

Schofield -Burkett  Cons.  Co.,  Macon,  Ga . 213 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L.,  Chicago,  Ill . 186 

Searing,  Chas.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 178 

Shawmut  Pav.  Co..  Shawmut,  Pa . 199 

Silicia  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal . 199 

Smith  Co.,  Claude,  Chicago,  Ill . 199 

Soisson  F'ire  Bk.  Co.,  Jos.,  Bolivar,  Pa . 199 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 198 

Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  I11..J. . 218 

Sterling  Bk.  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y . 199 

Stewart  Heater  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 188 

Students  Aid  Society,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill . 189 

Stupakoff  Laboratories,  Pittsburgh.  Pa . 179 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass . . 178 


T 


Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 199 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 . 199 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co.,  Carbondale,  Pa . 181 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 . 199 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  0 . 199 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W.,  Chicago,  Ill . 178 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 199 


J 


Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Jet.,  Wis . Back  cover 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co..  Terre  Haute,  Ind . 199 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  The,  Lorain,  0 . 216 

Troutwein  Dryer  &  Eng  Co.,  Chicago . 119 

U 

) 

United  Brick  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa . 199 


Jackson  &  Church  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich . 214 

K 

Kirkpatrick,  W.  C.,  Chicago . 220 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 199 

Kissel  Kar  Co.,  Hartford,  Wis . 217 


W 


Wants  and  For  Sale . 223-226 

Webb  Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 212 

Weller  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill . 118 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 216 

Whitcomb  Co.,  G.  D.,  Rochelle,  Ill . 187 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  CLAY  WORKING  FIELD 

Read  the  Answer  In  the  Names  Above 
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Untrue  or  exaggerated  statements  in  advertising  may 
usually  be  traced  to  inferiority  in  the  product  advertised. 

Permanent  success  in  business  can  only 
be  built  around  Truth  and  Merit. 

LEVIATHAN 

BELTING 


Is  32  years  old,  and  each  succeeding  year 
finds  it  in  more  plants  of  reasoning  men 


“ Hook  9er  to  a  Leviathan !” 


Main  Belting  Company 

Philadelphia 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Montreal  Toronto 
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Every  clay  worker  desires  to  do  his  best.  To  do  one’s  best,  a  man  must  bring  to  the  aid  of  bis  OWN  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  The  best  practice,  the  best  knowledge,  the  “know-how” 
of  experience  are  condensed  in  these  volumes.  It  will  pay  you  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  library. 


CLAYWORKERS'  BOOKS. 

American  Ceramic  Society’s  complete 
translation  of  Dr.  Seger’s  Collected 

Works — 2  Vols . 15.00 

Bibliography  of  Clays  and  Ceramic  Arts  2.00 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  <° 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steeland  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 


INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 

IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT - PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  911  Healey  Building  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Raymond  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 

“ The  Modern  Way ” 


This  Dryer  is  built  entirely  of  the  best  heat-radiating  materials. 

Perfect  control  of  heat  and  circulation  are  absolutely  assured.  Each  tunnel  is 
independent  of  the  other  and  not  only  can  one  tunnel  be  operated  while  the  others 
are  idle,  but  different  degrees  of  heat  may  be  maintained  in  different  tunnels.  This 
is  one  of  the  fuel  saving  features  of  the  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  and  one  that  makes 
for  the  utmost  efficiency  in  operation. 

None  but  pure,  hot  air  ever  touches  the  ware,  thus  guarding  against  scum.  The 
absence  of  acids  from  waste  gases  also  adds  to  the  life  of  your  dryer  cars. 

Wonderful  fuel  savings  are  accomplished,  varying  from  50%  to  75%.  Use  either 
wood,  coal,  gas  or  oil. 

Better  install  this  Dryer  now.  Its  economy  will  pay  for  it.  Ask  us  to  mail  you 
Dryer  information. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our 

Working  Machinery  in  the  World 

Shall  we  mail  you  the 

General  Catalogue 

Dayton,  Ohio  -  U.  S.  A. 

Claycrafter? 
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The  Editor  s  Corner 

A  Department  Wherein  is  Set  Apart  Comment 
and  Opinions  on  Some  of  the  Graver  Problems 
Confronting  the  Clayworker  and  Co-Laborers 


ASSOCIATION  work  among  claywork- 
ers  is  becoming  specialized  as  to  com¬ 
modities  and  sections.  The  multi¬ 
plicity  of  articles  produced  from  burned  clay 
and  the  various  uses  for  which  they  are  sold, 
makes  their  distribution  a  matter  of  individual 
study. 

At  the  same  time,  the  different  clay  forma¬ 
tions,  the  different  markets  and  the  different 
conditions  that  confront  clayworkers  in  vary¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  country  make  State  associa¬ 
tions  vitally  necessary. 

The  active  work  that  is  being  done  by  these 
State  associations  is  too  well  known  to  require 
comment  here,  save  to  mention  that  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  has  been 
exceptionally  valuable  to  the  men  whose  plants 
are  in  the  section  in  which  it  is  working,  as 
well  as  to  the  clayworkers  of  the  Nation. 

That  the  work  of  the  present  year  will  be 
as  full  of  energy,  and  as  pregnant  with  help¬ 
ful  work  for  the  industry  as  any  past  year,  is 
assured  by  the  acceptance  of  the  presidency  by 
D.  C.  Haeger,  a  man  well  and  widely  known  in 
the  field  of  his  endeavor. 

Born  in  1879,  in  Dundee,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Haeger  is  a  young  man.  His  education  was 
along  liberal  lines,  beginning  at  the  public 
school  of  Dundee  and  continuing  through  the 
Elgin  Academy,  Wheaton  College  and  the 
Purdue  University  of  Indiana.  It  is  said  that 
his  vacations  were  spent  working  in  the  brick 
and  tile  factories  and  farms  then  owned  by 
his  father,  D.  H.  Haeger.  He  studied  law, 
but  found  his  lifework  in  clay,  rather  than 
Blackstone. 

In  1900,  when  D.  H.  Haeger  went  into  the 
Great  Beyond,  his  son  became  manager  of 
the  brick  plant  at  Dundee,  the  tile  plant  at 
Gilberts,  three  lumber  and  coal  yards,  and  a 
number  of  farms. 

Two  years  later,  finding  that  these  activi¬ 
ties  left  a  little  leisure  on  his  hands,  D.  C. 


Heager  was  responsible  for  the  building 
of  a  new  plant  at  Dundee.  Ten  years  after 
that,  a  new  drain  tile  plant  was  built  at  Coal 
City,  Ill. 

To  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  of  salesman¬ 
ship  and  clayworking,  Mr.  Haeger  has  added 
a  valuable  fund  of  information  in  finance,  hav¬ 
ing  been  president  of  the  Dundee  State  Bank 
for  more  than  ten  years. 

He  brings  this  ripe  knowledge  to  the  associ¬ 
ation  which  he  leads,  and  gives  it  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  fellow  workers  in  clay. 

The  good  that  he  will  do  the  industry 
through  his  association,  cannot  be  measured  in 
words. 


EVERY  movement  that  has  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  the  clayworker, 
deserves  the  support  of  every  man 
connected  with  the  industry.  Just  as  a  single 
brick,  however  beautiful  in  texture  and  color, 
is  of  little  use  until  it  is  used  with  its  fellows 
to  make  a  massive  and  time-defying  wall,  so 
is  each  man  in  the  industry  of  little  use,  until 
he  works  with  his  fellows,  each  for  the  good 
of  the  many. 

‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’’  recognizes  the 
power  of  the  slogan  “Build  with  Brick’’  re¬ 
cently  brought  into  prominence  by  its  con¬ 
temporary,  “The  Clayworker.’’  It  feels  that 
a  movement  of  this  kind  deserves  the  united 
support  of  the  claycrafting  world.  It  knows 
that  if  the  support  be  generous,  Brick  will  gain 
a  great  recognition  and  a  standing  that  will 
tend  to  the  elimination  of  less  worthy  forms 
of  building  material. 

It  urges  upon  brickmakers,  however,  the  well 
known  principle  of  advertising,  which  is  uni¬ 
formity.  It  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  part  of  the  psychological  effect 
of  advertising  is  the  repetition  of  a  word,  or 
of  a  series  of  words,  of  one  “formation.’’  The 
men  who  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  mak- 
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ing  the  names  of  their  wares  truly  “household 
words”  never  vary  the  form  of  the  lettering. 

A  scattering  of  signs,  varying  in  color,  in 
size  and  design,  would  not  have  half  the  effect 
of  the  steady  hit,  hit,  hit,  of  the  same  sign, 
repeated  at  every  turn  of  the  road.  The  very 
insistency  of  the  same  words,  in  the  same  color, 
form  and  size,  is  compelling. 

Beside  this,  the  element  of  cost  enters  into 
the  matter.  One  sign,  repeated  thousands  of 
times,  costs  very  much  less  than  a  hundred 
different  signs. 

If  the  movement  gain  the  support  that  it 
deserves,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  signs 
will  be  placed  across  the  country.  The  amount 
that  will  be  saved  to  brickmakers  by  using  a 
uniform  sign  will  run  into  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  offers  this — an¬ 
other  “Service  to  Clayworkers.”  It  sells  the 
signs  without  profit.  It  pledges  itself  to  give 
publicity  to  the  movement.  It  contracts  for 
the  signs  in  quantities,  that  the  small  buyer  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  quantity  price. 

Will  you  do  your  part  by  buying  a  goodly 
quantity  of  the  signs  and,  having  bought  them, 
by  arranging  that  they  be  put  up  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good? 

That  means  out  in  the  country,  where  the 
sunlight  will  give  back  the  slogan  to  the 
farmer,  the  merchant  and  the  tourist;  out  on 
the  roads,  where  the  moonlight  will  glisten  on 
the  blue  and  white  slogan,  and  the  light  of 
the  automobile  lamps  bring  “Build  with 
Brick”  to  the  man  who  is  looking  for 
advice  as  to  the  way  to  go. 

Will  you  do  your  part  by  tacking  a  “Build 
with  Brick”  sign  on  every  tumble-down  frame 
house,  on  every  charred  fire  ruin? 

Will  you  do  your  part  in  making  Build 
with  Brick”  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  a 
man’s  mind,  when  he  thinks  of  building? 

If  you  do,  you  will  surely  reap  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  from  the  few  dollars  you  will  sow  in 
making  this  “Build  with  Brick”  movement  na¬ 
tionwide,  insistent,  permanent,  effective. 

♦ 

ROPHETS  are  predicting  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  will  deny 
the  application  made  by  the  Railroads 
for  a  “flat  five  per  cent  increase”  in  freight 


rates,  and  will  accompany  the  denial  by  an 
admonition  to  put  their  several  houses  in  or¬ 
der. 

Men  who  have  made  a  study  of  traffic  mat¬ 
ters  have  long  known  that  the  railroads  trans¬ 
acted  their  business  with  an  eye  and  a  half 
on  the  stock  market  and  with  what  was  left 
on  the  necessity  of  better  equipment  and  bet¬ 
ter  terminal  facilities. 

In  times  of  depression,  when  the  earnings 
were  small,  orders  for  rolling  stock  were  cur¬ 
tailed,  in  order  that  a  better  showing  might 
be  made  in  the  reports  that  formed  the  basis 
for  stock  quotations.  Dividends  were  paid  at 
the  expense  of  equipment,  in  case  earnings 
did  not,  of  themselves,  make  dividends  pos¬ 
sible. 

This,  too,  at  times  when  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  could  be  purchased  at  lower  rates  than 
when,  with  a  revival  of  prosperity,  prices  were 
advanced. 

The  railroads  have  always  bought  their  iron 
and  steel  on  a  top  market.  Other  industries, 
run  on  the  same  plan,  would  have  met  the  Re¬ 
ceiver  much  more  quickly,  even,  than  rail¬ 
roads — and  Receivers  are  all  too  plentiful,  at 
that,  in  the  offices  of  the  carriers. 

To  unload  any  part  of  this  great  system  of 
bad  financing  on  the  public  was  unfair,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  is  able  to  see  through  a  forty  foot  ladder 
and  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble  that  bears 
so  heavily  on  the  railroads. 


BUSINESS  is  picking  up.  The  new  tariff 
has  not  closed  the  factories,  the  new 
banking  law  has  not  depreciated  our 
currency.  The  “war”  with  Mexico  seems  like 
a  ripple  on  a  placid  lake.  The  “bumper  crop” 
has  brought  prosperity  to  the  corn  and  grain 
belt,  taking,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth  itself, 
great  hordes  of  golden  dollars,  to  swell  the 
surplus  of  this,  the  most  favored  land  on  God’s 
footstool. 

Prosperity  is  here.  It  is  for  us  to  greet  it 
with  welcome,  rather  than  with  churlish  doubt¬ 
ing.  As  we  talk  prosperity,  so  it  shall  be  given 
us,  in  bounteous  measure. 


The  Value 

of  Quality 

By  Elbert  Hubbard 

“  THAT  is  only  sacred  which  serves , ”  says  the  Sage  of 
East  Aurora.  “A  man  who  lives  on  the  roof  is  too  close 
to  the  clouds  to  he  of  any  real  value. 


UALITY  in  a  commodity  compares  with 
efficiency  in  a  man. 

And  the  quality  of  quality  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  survival  value. 

And  survival  value  is  prescience  harvested ; 
foreknowledge  utilized  with  a  view  to  future 
contingencies. 

So  quality  is  largely  a  matter  of  mind — a 
corolative  to  man’s  nature — a  moral  trait. 

Quality  goods  or  service  is  but  the  reflex  of 
quality  in  the  Creator. 

Quality  is  the  cream  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness - the  essence  of  human  service. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  so  many  advertised 

brands  of  quality - good,  bad  and  indifferent, 

with  here  and  there  a  superior  commodity, 
service  or  individual. 

Here  we  get  another  phase  of  quality — dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  character. 

The  distinctive  man  is  a  man  of  quality. 

Whether  he  be  good,  bad  or  fair  is  a  matter 
of  education.  For  the  mind  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  upon,  and  morals  are  the  product  of 
associations. 

Inherent  qualities  may  influence  judgment 
and  predispose  choice,  somewhat,  but  no  man 
knows  his  full  intrinsic  value. 

The  greatest  mistake  we  make  is  to  neglect 
our  latent  talents  until  it  is  too  late  to  cash 
them  in. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  of 
quality  value.  To  be  worth  anything  it  must 
produce  specific  results.  That  is  the  hallmark 
of  superior  quality. 


And  this  superior  quality  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  by  specialization. 

It  is  only  when  a  proposition  is  narrowed 
down  to  definable  issues  that  it  can  be  handled 
with  any  degree  of  efficiency  and  success. 

You  must  know  what  you  are  selling,  what 
you  are  doing,  where  you  are  going. 

To  arrive  you  must  have  a  destination. 

The  man  that  scores  gets  to  the  home  plate 
— that  is  his  objective,  and  he  is  always  headed 
for  it. 

Don’t  die  on  third! 

Specialize;  give  “reasons  why.” 

Specialization  transforms  nescience  into  pre¬ 
science.  It  makes  for  mastery  of  detail.  It 
exchanges  superficial  acquaintance  for  thorough 
knowledge  and  efficiency. 

Special  knowledge  involves  persistence, 
stick-to-it-iveness,  concentration,  and  direction. 

It  also  requires  the  exercise  of  your  individ¬ 
ual  thinking  apparatus  and  the  use  of  your 
eyes,  ears  and  muscles.  Also  the  adoption  of 
a  right  mental  attitude. 

But  unless  you  apply  your  ideas  what’s  the 
use  of  specialization  anyway? 

The  value  of  quality  can  only  be  judged  by 
its  practical  application  and  utility. 

That  only  is  sacred  which  serves;  and  a  man 
who  lives  on  his  roof  is  too  close  to  the  clouds 
to  be  of  any  real  value. 

This  is  where  we  may  profit  from  following 
the  methods  of  those  great  educators,  Froebel, 
Wm.  Morris  and  Mme.  Montessorri. 

Head,  hand  and  heart  must  be  the  combina¬ 
tion. 

4 

We  must  apply  our  ideas — materialize  them 
— work  them  into  things  beautiful,  tangible  and 
useful. 

(Copyright,  1914,  Kovnat  Adv.  Service) 
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The  Thin  Brick  Wall  that  Stood  Between  the  Flames  and  Some  of  the  Most  Historical  Buildings  in  America.  The 
Lane  Building,  at  the  Head  of  Lane’s  Coal  Wharf,  on  Derby  Street,  Salem.  Through  the  Burned  Away  Windows  May 
be  Seen  the  Blank  Brick  Wall  Where  the  Fire  Was  Stopped.  In  the  Foreground  is  One  of  the  Hundreds  of  Burning 
Piles  of  Coal,  which  Stretched  Westward'  Over  a  Solid  Acre  of  Territory.  At  the  Right,  the  Cupolaed  Roof  of  the 
Ancient  Custom  House  is  Seen,  in  the  Vanguard  of  the  Scores  of  Historical  Buildings.  This  Shows  How  Narrow  was 
Their  Escape  from  Destruction. 


The  Thin  Brick  Wall 
that  Saved  Salem 

A  Graphic  Story  of  the  Fire  that  All 
But  Took  Its  Toll  of  Priceless  Relics 
Dear  to  Every  Schoolchild  in  the  Land 


/ IN  eyewitness  has  written  a  story  of  the  Salem  fire.  Familiar  with  the  city,  its  history  and  its  relics,  he  has  given 
1  us  the  thrill  of  the  man  who  sees  the  passing  of  things  held  dear  since  childhood— the  suddenly  plucked— literal 
“brands  from  the  burning,”  by  a  humble,  unlit  brick  wall. 

By  Charles  E.  Parker 


( Copyright ,  1914,  by  “Br, 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  thin  brick  wall  and  how  it 
was  used,  by  two  scorched  and  smoke  blinded  Salem 
firemen,  in  stemming  the  onward  rush  of  the  flames  in 
the  recent  conflagration  as  they  clutched  for  the  heart  of 
Salem  with  its  scores  of  treasured  landmarks. 

The  thin  brick  wall  was  not  alive — it  crackled  and  crumbled 
as  the  roaring  flames  hurled  themselves  upon  it,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  a  flare  of  fire  of  unusual  intensity  swirled  against 
it,  a  brick  or  chunk  of  mortar  dropped  from  its  top — but  if 
ever  an  inanimate  pile  of  brick  realized  its  purpose  and  its 
powers,  that  wall  did,  and  it  held  its  front  stolidly  to  the 
flames  as  they  sought  for  the  vitals  of  the  world-famous 
city. 

The  two  scorched  and  smoke-blinded  firemen  were  made  of 
the  stuff  of  real  men. 

What  if  lines  of  hose  burst  and  burned?  What  if  their 


ck  and  Clay  Record.”) 

homes  and  loved  ones,  in  other  sections  of  the  city,  were  in 
danger?  What  if  the  hours  at  the  apparatus  were  long,  the 
humidity  penetrating,  the  heat  intense,  the  fumes,  from  burn¬ 
ing  coal  piles,  nauseating?  The  historical  treasures  of  the 
city  and  nation  were  at  stake,  and  the  two  firemen  with  the 
thin  brick  wall  and  a  single  line  of  hose  were  there,  alone, 
to  prevent  the  destruction,  whatever  was  the  cost. 

Like  the  valiant  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava,  they  had  taken 
their  orders.  It  mattered  not  to  the  lone  firemen  that  scores 
of  pieces  of  apparatus  were  stationed  all  over  the  city  at 
points  where  their  work  practically  was  valueless.  It  mat¬ 
tered  not  that  the  task  was  great — as  hopeless,  apparently, 
as  was  the  charge  of  the  Balaklava  heroes.  It  was  the  des¬ 
perate  last  stand,  and  they  alone  were  there  to  cope  with  it. 

The  thin  brick  wall  was  the  west  wall  of  a  building  at  the 
head  of  Lane  wharf,  at  183  Derby  street.  The  two  lone  fire- 
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men  were  C.  W.  Flynn  and  A.  J.  Ryno  of  Engine  1  of  Salem, 
and  now  follows  the  story. 

The  fire,  starting  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  of  chemi¬ 
cals  in  a  three  and  a  half-story  wooden  factory  at  Gallows 
Hill,  North  Salem,  and  swept  onward  by  a  fresh  southerly 
wind,  had  levelled  three  wooden  factory  buildings  and  a  ten¬ 
ement  house,  before  any  of  the  local  fire  fighting  machines 
had  arrived  at  the  scene. 

Engine  1,  of  Salem,  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  on  that 
early  afternoon  of  June  25,  and  with  other  local  apparatus 
began  the  already  stupendous  task  of  attempting  to  check  the 
blaze. 

Frantically  the  Salem  firemen  worked,  but  despite  their  ef¬ 
forts,  two  score  of  North  Salem’s  factories  and  dwelling 
houses  were  ablaze,  before  they  scarcely  were  underway,  and 
calls  for  help  were  sent  to  all  the  cities  and  towns  within  a 
fifteen  mile  radius. 

The  latter  responded  nobly.  Apparatus  from  adjoining 
municipalities  was  sent  over  the  roads  with  all  possible  haste. 
The  Boston  fire  department  chartered  a  special  train  to  ship 
a  dozen  engines  and  hose  wagons  to  the  stricken  city.  But 
before  any  concerted  stand 
could  be  made,  the  fire  had 
swept  rapidly  southward  lay¬ 
ing  in  ashes  a  mile-wide  strip 
of  wooden  houses  and  build¬ 
ings. 

There  has  been  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  handling  of  the 
fire  fighting,  and  there  has 
been  much  adverse  comment 
concerning  the  water  supply, 
but  those  familiar  with  quaint, 
old  Salem  for  long,  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  its  wooden 
buildings  needed  only  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  June  25  to  lay  them 
in  smoldering  heaps,  and  what¬ 
ever  be  the  comment,  there  is 
none,  who  witnesses  the  work 
of  the  firemen,  who  can  say 
the  men  did  not  do  all  that  lay 
in  human  power. 

When  the  fire  struck  the 
thickly  populated  West  Side 
with  its  jammed-in  wooden 
buildings,  it  became,  with  the 
firemen,  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 


tion  of  checking  the  blaze,  as  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  hundreds  of  imperilled  lives. 
Squads  of  firemen,  augmented  by  po¬ 
licemen  and  civilians  were  sent  out, 
blocks  ahead  of  the  oncoming  mons¬ 
ter,  to  warn  of  the  danger,  and  dar¬ 
ing  rescues  during  that  period  of  the 
conflagration  were  too  numerous  to 
recount.  Every  able-bodied  person  in 
the  vicinity  became  a  hero  or  a  helper 
in  the  work. 

All  the  time  of  that  southward 
march  of  the  fire,  Engine  1,  of  Salem, 
with  is  crew  of  Flynn  and  Ryno,  was 
at  work  in  North  Salem,  preventing 
the  flames  from  leaping  eastward 
from  the  mile-wide  path. 

It  was  a  tough  fight.  Dangers  of 
all  sorts  were  encountered,  the  fight 
was  successful,  and  reports  coming 
to  Flynn  and  Ryno  bore  the  message 
that  the  fire  had  reached  the  south- 
westernmost  part  of  the  city,  and  led  them  to  believe  that 
practically  all  its  damage  had  been  done,  and  that  their 
work  soon  would  be  finished. 

Then  came  a  shifting  of  the  wind.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  where  the  fire  still  was  raging  hotly,  the  shifting 
of  the  wind  was  not  at  first  noticeable,  and  the  firemen  at 
that  point,  intent  upon  their  work,  were  not  awared  that  the 
flames  were  stretching  eastward  until  several  wooden  three 
flatters  began  belching  fire  and  smoke,  at  the  east  of  the 
mile-wide  fire  path. 

Scarcely  had  they  become  aware  of  this  when  an  alarm, 
from  a  South  Salem  box,  was  sounded  and  word  was  passed 
along  the  line  that  three  houses  in  the  French  district  were 
aflame. 

It  was  then  that  the  real  problem  was  confronted.  Two 
monster  fires  were  stretching  their  consuming  flames  toward 
the  business  section  of  Salem  and  its  adjacent  historical 
district. 

To  the  unappreciative,  such  a  situation  might  not  send  a 
thrill  of  fear  or  prompt  a  heart-rent  prayer  to  the  Almighty; 
but  to  those  who  know  Salem,  who  honor  the  men  who, 

nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
founded  it,  and  who  find  in¬ 
spiration  from  their  noble 
lives  and  unselfish  sacrifices 
during  the  early  crisis  of  our 
nation,  such  a  situation  meant 
much. 

The  old  house  and  relics, 
that  serve  to  make  real  that 
which  history  can  not  tell, 
were  threatened — the  mile¬ 
stones  of  the  nation’s  prog¬ 
ress  were  endangered. 

There  was  the  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  House  at  North  and  Es¬ 
sex  streets,  which  was  built 
in  1634,  and  in  which  lived 
the  leader  of  the  pioneers  of 
Salem.  There  was  the  “House 
of  Seven  Gables,”  built  in 
1662,  and  a  favorite  haunt  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  the 
Narbonne  House,  built  in  1680, 
and  concerned  in  much  of  the 
early  history  of  the  country; 
the  John  Ward  House,  built 
four  years  later  and  equally 


The  Heroes  of  the  Salem  Fire.  C.  W.  Flynn  and  A.  J. 
Ryno,  of  Engine  No.  1.  Realizing  the  Firechecking  Pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Blank  Brick  Wall  They  Set  Themselves  the 
Task  of  Checking  the  Fire  at  that  Point,  and  Won  the 
Desperate  Fight  After  Many  Hours. 
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famous  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Then  there  were  the  scores  of  houses  which  figured  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  Cabot-Endicott  House  on  Es¬ 
sex  street,  built  in  1745,  and  the  residence  of  the  notable 
jurist,  William  C.  Endicott;  the  Assembly  House,  on  Fed¬ 
eral  street,  where  Lafayette  dined  in  1784,  and  where,  five 
years  later,  Washington  was  the  guest  at  an  elaborate  dancing 
party,  and  there  were  other  dwellings  equally  honored. 

In  the  same  section  were  the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  each  containing  the  priceless  relics  of  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  near  them  the  old  Custom  House  and  Haw¬ 
thorne's  birthplace,  and  other  houses  which  the  latter’s  works 
have  endeared  to  the  peoples  of  the  entire  world. 

In  the  threatened  district,  in  addition  to  these  buildings 
and  scores  more  of  famed  structures,  there  were  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  costly  county  and  city  buildings,  some  of  which,  but 
recently  had  been  constructed,  and  which  totalled  in  value 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Flynn  and  Ryno  with  Engine  1,  of  Salem,  at  their  original 
station  near  Gallows  Hill,  were  unaware  that  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  was  being  encountered  until  11  o’clock  that  night,  when 
a  mud-b  e  s  p  a  t- 
tered  chief’s  wag¬ 
on,  its  wheels 
blistering  from 
recent  exposure 
to  fire,  and  drawn 
by  a  lathered 
horse,  pulled  up 
by  their  side. 

“Go  to  Derby 
street,  and  punch 
those  horses  for 
all  t  h  e  y  ’r  e 
worth,”  shouted 
the  chief,  as  he 
dashed  away  to 
the  next  crew  of 
fire  fighters. 

With  all  pos¬ 
sible  haste  the 
horses  of  Engine 
1  were  hooked  up 
and  the  w  i  1  d 
chase  between 
burning  buildings 
and  over  hose 
lines  to  Derby 
street  began.  Neither  men  nor  horses  were  spared. 

There  was  no  fire  official  in  charge  of  the  Derby  street 
section  when  Engine  1  arrived.  But  the  men,  quickly  sizing 
up  the  situation,  pulled  up  at  Lane  wharf  and  got  underway 
with  their  engine. 

Lane  wharf  is  immediately  adjacent  to  Derby  wharf,  the 
second  oldest  wharf  in  the  country.  Across  Derby  street  is 
the  old  Custom  House,  where  Hawthorne  wrote  “The  Scarlet 
Letter.”  Next  to  that  stands  the  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
and  nearby  the  Old  Men’s  Home,  two  of  the  first  institutions 
of  the  kind  ever  built,  while  to  the  rear  stretch  the  scores 
of  Salem’s  landmarks. 

On  either  side  of  Lane  wharf  lay  monster  coal  sheds. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  anthracite,  piled  high  in  wooden  build- 

.  i 

mgs  and  furnishing  rare  food  for  such  a  conflagration.  Be¬ 
yond  and  a  bit  to  the  west  were  the  gigantic  structures  of 
the  Naumkeag  mills,  while  to  the  east,  on  the  long  arm  of 
Derby  wharf,  were  piled  40,000  wooden  railway  ties. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Engine  1,  the  two  big  fires 
had  united  into  one  great  flaring  monster,  which,  about  a 
half  mile  from  Lane  wharf  was  extending  its  long,  red 


tongues  toward  the  Naumkeag  mills. 

Many  thought  the  mills  were  indestructible  and  that  the 
fire  could  be  haulted  at  that  point,  and  there  were  a  few  by¬ 
standers  who  spoke  derisively  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
men  of  Engine  1. 

“What,  are  you  afraid  of  the  fire?”  they  asked.  “Why 
don’t  you  get  over  there  where  there’s  some  real  work  to 
do?” 

Flynn  and  Ryno,  too  fatigued  and  too  busy  to  make  re¬ 
plies,  gazed  at  each  other  through  the  smoke.  Flynn  turned 
to  the  valves  of  the  engine  and  Ryno  shoveled  a  bit  more 
coal  into  the  furnace.  That  was  all.  They  had  seen  the 
tongues  of  flame  creeping  over  the  Naumkeag  roofs.  They 
knew  the  coal  sheds  lay  between.  It  was  no  time  for  talking. 

The  scoffers  realized  this  shortly. 

All  afternoon  and  evening  the  Naumkeag  fire  brigade  had 
been  operating  hoses  and  sprinklers  about  the  mill  buildings. 
The  buildings  were  supposed  to  be  fireproof,  and  under 
ordinary  fire  conditions  would  have  been,  but  the  monster 
in  'whose  path  they  lay  was  not  to  be  assuaged  by  them,  and, 
here  and  there  as  the  flames  shot  outward,  they  caught  the 

window  frames 
and  casing  and 
spread  to  floors 
and  ceilings. 

“The  mills  are 
going.  The  mills 
are  going,”  came 
the  startled  cry, 
and  persons, 
whose  homes 
bordered  the 
Derby  wharf  sec¬ 
tion,  tore  frant¬ 
ically  for  their 
loved  ones. 

Between  the 
mills  and  Picker¬ 
ing’s  coal  wharf 
there  is  a  canal 
several  yards 
wide.  With  the 
fire  fighting  force 
concentrating  its 
efforts  on  the 
mills  and  adjacent 
buildings  this  was 
expected  to  be  a 
fire  barrier  that  would  prove  impassable,  and  the  presence 
of  this  canal,  whispered  about  among  the  onlookers, 
served  to  reassure  them,  and  there  were  but  few  who  then 
believed  the  coal  wharves  would  take  fire. 

Just  about  that  time,  however,  there  came  a  lessening  in 
the  water  power.  It  was  noticeable  all  along  the  line,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  engines  were  working  nice¬ 
ly,  the  streams  of  water,  from  the  dozens  of  hose  lines,  began 
to  waver  and  fall  short  of  the  marks  at  which  they  were 
directed,  and  despair  filled  the  hearts  of  the  firemen. 

This  continued  long  enough  to  allow  the  wind  to  catch 
up  several  burning  splinters  from  the  buildings  adjoining 
the  mills,  and  hurl  them  high  in  the  air,  over  the  canal  and 
into  the  coal  heaps  at  Pickering’s  wharf. 

To  the  unobserving  these  burning  splinters  seemed  to  light 
and  then  go  out,  but  a  close  inspection  would  have  disclosed 
the  fact  that  portions  of  the  splinters  still  glowed.  In  a 
minute  greenish  flames  were  to  be  seen  jutting  forth  here 
and  there  among  the  piles  of  anthracite.  The  number  of 
green  flames  multiplied  and  soon  there  appeared  the  bright 
red  gleam  of  burning  coal  and,  over  to  Derby  street,  the 


A  Mile  of  These  Wooden  Houses  Fell  Prey  to  the  Flames  and  the  Sparks  that 
Followed  Their  Collapse  Helped  to  Extend  the  Circle  of  the  Fire  Loss. 
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Reviving  One  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Salem  Fire. 

wind  fanned  gassy  fumes. 

The  scoffers  at  Lane  wharf,  content  in  the  belief  that  their 
the  cry,  “Pickering's  coal  wharf  is  afire.  The  city  is  doomed,” 
was  shouted  about.  Then,  terror-stricken  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  they  fled  in  mad  panic  to  some  unthreatened  spot. 

Flynn  and  Ryno,  also  noting  the  progress  of  the  blaze, 
nodded  knowingly  to  each  other  and  turned  to  their  work 
on  the  engine. 

The  speed  with  which  the  wind-swept  flames  approached 
over  the  coal  heaps  was  alarming.  Pickering’s  wharf  was 
the  first  to  go,  then  followed  adjacent  coal  sheds  and  wharves 
in  quick  succession,  and,  in  but  a  moment,  the  Naumkeag 
factories  were  but  broken  skeletons  of  stone  walls,  while  a 
solid  acre  of  coal  heaps,  extending  toward  the  treasure  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  glowed  deeply  red,  exuding  stifling  gases 
and  sending  forth  the  heat  of  a  veritable  sheol. 

Two  hose  companies,  one  from  Gloucester,  the  other  from 
Malden,  had  been  rushed  to  the  Derby  street  section,  and 
the  men  were  busy  uncoiling  hose  along  the  street  and  ex¬ 
tending  it  over  the'  Lane  wharf  coal  piles  toward  the  ap¬ 
proaching  fire.  Six  lines,  winding  snake-like  down  the  street, 
has  been  put  to 
work  on  the  blaze, 
with  Engine  1  crew, 
close  up  to  the  Lane 
wharf  wall,  working 
its  hardest  to  supply 
them  water. 

Bravely  the  fire¬ 
men  fought  against 
the  awful  odds. 

From  time  to  time 
the  hosemen 
dropped  exhausted 
from  the  fumes  and 
heat.  They  were 
caught  up  by  their 
comrades  and  taken 
to  the  rear  and  their 
places  filled  by  fel¬ 
low  firemen  or  by 
civilian  volunteers. 

They  worked  des¬ 
perately  to  check 
the  spreading  of  the 
coal  fires,  but  to  no 
avail.  They  would 
quench  the  surface 
blaze  only  to  see  the 
awe-inspiring  green 


flames  come  jutting  up  from  underneath,  bringing  again, 
to  the  surface  of  the  coal  piles,  the  fire  which  they  thought 
had  been  quenched.  Even  then  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  situation  seemed  only  to  drive  them  more  sternly  to 
the  task. 

Gradually  the  coal  fires  would  work  up  under  the  very 
feet  of  the  hosemen  and  on  unde;  the  lines  of  hose.  Then 
came  the  exploding  of  the  lines.  The  heat,  too  intense,  had 
eaten  through  the  canvas  and  melted  the  rubber  and  the  six 
lines  became  useless,  and  the  firemen,  weak  and  exhausted, 
were  forced  backward  onto  the  street. 

By  that  time  the  fire  had  reached  the  Lane  coal  wharf. 

Lane  wharf  is  one  of  the  shorter  of  the  several  coal  wharves 
that  line  the  Salem  waterfront  at  that  point.  On  one  side, 
piled  high  with  coal,  was  a  line  of  wooden  sheds,  generations 
old  and  leaning  slouchily  against  each  other.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  is  a  three-story  brick  building.  There  was  a 
wooden  roof  on  this  building,  and  windows  on  the  west  side 
and  front,  while  the  rear  and  east  walls  were  of  blank  brick. 

The  fire  first  struck  into  the  wooden  sheds,  quickly  eating 
its  way  to  the  coal  which  they  contained,  and  spreading  from 
thence  down  the  wharf.  Sparks  from  the  sheds  were  blown 
to  the  roof  of  the  brick  building,  immediately  setting  it  afire. 
The  window  casings  were  the  next  to  flare  up  and  shortly 
the  fire  was  raged  unchecked  through  the  entire  building  to 
the  blank  east  wall.  So  intense  became  the  heat  and  so 
nauseating  the  fumes  from  the  burning  coal  that  even  the 
most  daring  of  spectators  dared  not  approach  within  rods 
of  the  glowing  piles  of  coal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hosemen  had  patched  up  their  broken 
lines  into  one  whole  line,  and  were  anxious  to  again  tackle 
what  seemed  then  an  impossible  task. 

Engineman  Flynn  had  been  doing  some  thinking.  All  along 
he  had  realized  the  importance  of  the  position  he  held  and 
of  the  value  of  that  thin  brick  wall.  The  bursting  of  hose 
lines,  had  interfered  with  his  plan  of  action,  and  the  failure 
of  other  hose  apparatus  to  arrive,  bothered  him  a  bit,  but 
when  he  saw  the  patched  up  line  of  the  Gloucester  and 
Halden  firemen,  hope  was  revived.  Fie  gazed  at  the  thin 
brick  wall,  then  around  the  corner  to  the  glowing  coal  heaps, 
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and  back  to  the  wall  again.  He  paused  a  brief  moment. 

Pointing  to  the  wall  he  said  to  the  men,  “If  you’ll  keep  that 
one  hose  o’  yours  playing  on  that  wall,  Rvno  and  I’ll  work 
old  No.  1  until  she  flops.” 

With  this  the  desperate  last  stand  began. 

The  heroic  struggles  of  the  men.  suffering  from  fatigue, 
heat,  burns  and  the  constant  breathing  of  coal  gas,  were  be¬ 
yond  description.  The  hosemen  and  enginemen  worked  side 
by  side.  The  former  were  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  their 
comrades,  but  Flynn  and  Ryno,  the  only  enginemen  in  that 
section,  thought  nothing  of  their  sufferings  and  continued, 
unrelieved,  as  they  stoked  and  oiled  and  petted  old  No.  1. 

Minutes  grew  into  hours,  but  the  fight  continued.  No 
sooner  would  a  tongue  of  flame  shoot  over  the  brick  wall 
when,  swish,  the  hose  nozzle  was  directed  toward  it,  and  the 
blaze  would  become  but  sputtering  smoke. 

Mere  words  could  not  picture  the  real  thrills  of  that  battle. 
It  was  hours  before  the  fighters  knew  they  were  succeeding. 
But  they  did  succeed.  The  thin  brick  wall  crackled  and 
crumbled,  and  a  brick  or  two  dropped  from  its  top,  but  it 
held  and  the  tongues  of  flame  which  jutted  above  it,  became 
fewer  and  fewer  and  then  not  at  all.  The  long-waited-for 
hose  wagons  began  to  arrive,  and  the  men  set  to  work  on 
the  fire  side  of  the  building. 

Early  morning  sightseers  at  the  Derby  wharf  saw  Engine 
1  of  Salem  still  working  away.  Beside  it  rose  the  crumbling 
brick  wall,  and  beyond  a  solid  acre  of  red  glowing  coal 
heaps  with  the  skeleton-like  walls  of  the  Naumkeag  mills 


as  a  background,  but  not  a  sign  of  burnt  wood  or  damaged 
buildings  to  the  east  of  that  wall.  The  old  Custom  House 
towered  serenely  at  the  head  of  the  Derby  wharf.  The  Home 
for  Aged  Women  showed  no  trace  of  fire  damage  and  the 
scores  of  buildings  possessing  traditions  equally  as  great 
stretched  outward  to  the  east,  untouched  by  fire. 

The  desperate  last  stand  of  the  firemen,  aided  by  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  the  thin  brick  wall,  had  brought  victory. 

Persons  visiting  the  scene  later  in  the  day  saw  Engine  1 
of  Salem,  with  its  crew  of  Flynn  and  Ryno,  still  at  work. 

“We’re  all  right,”  said  the  former.  “That  brick  wall  came 
in  kind  of  handy  last  night  and  now  we’ve  got  to  get  into 
those  coal  piles.  No  I'm  not  asking  or  expecting  relief  for  a 
while.  Old  No.  1  is  working  like  a  new  toy,  so  why  disturb 
her?  Ryno  and  I  will  stick  to  the  finish.” 

Nor  does  this  story  or  the  words  of  Engineman  Flynn  tell 
fully  the  part  played  by  brick  walls  in  fighting  the  Salem 
conflagration.  At  the  Hodgdon  Durant  Company’s  leather 
plant  at  Canal  street,  the  fire  was  checked  in  its  southward 
march  by  a  brick  fire  wall.  Several  brick  buildings  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  conflagration  remained  virtually  intact. 
Two  of  these  buildings  were  connected  with  the  Naumkeag 
mills.  A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  notable,  was  the  Edison 
light  plant,  which  was  so  little  damaged,  despite  contact  on 
every  side  with  fire,  that  it  was  able  to  supply  light  to  the 
stricken  city  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disaster,  while  solid 
brick  walls  and  erect  brick  chimneys  all  over  the  city  still 
bear  mute  evidence  of  the  fireproof  value  of  clay  products. 


Claims  Thievery  Caused  Low  Prices 

Arrest  of  Barge  Captain  and  Teamster  Points 
to  Uncovering  of  System  Whereby  Brick 
Manufacturers  Lost  Thousands  Annually 

By  Allen  E.  Beals 


DETECTIVES  in  the  employ  of  firms  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  Building  Material  Exchange 
think  they  have  arrived  at  a  solution  of  one  cause 
of  the  great  depression  in  prices  in  the  New  York  brick 
market,  and  as  proof  of  their  belief  they  point  to  the  fact 
that  a  brick  barge  captain  and  a  teamster  are  already  being 
held  in  an  aggregate  bail  of  $1,500  for  the  Hudson  County 
(N.  J-)  grand  jury  and  the  movements  of  several  “shoe¬ 
string”  contractors  are  being  carefully  investigated  with  the 
idea  of  connecting  the  two  men  in  custody  with  a  system 
of  brick  thievery  involving  profits  aggregating  at  least  $12,000 
a  year. 

For  five  months  brick  manufacturers  supplying  the  New 
York  market  have  had  an  idea  that  there  was  some  influ¬ 
ence  at  work  besides  plain  “dull  times”  that  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  brick  prices  down,  especially  since  second  hand  brick  is 
being  sold  at  prices  hardly  more  than  25  per  cent  below  that 
paid  for  the  best  new  Hudson  River  common  brick.  The 
same  thing  has  been  true  in  East  Jersey,  where  dealers  have 
known  for  some  time  that  certain  high  grades  of  brick  have 
been  going  into  the  cheapest  kinds  of  jobs,  the  contractors 
of  which  were  never  known  to  buy  first-class  brick,  when 
there  was  any  way  of  getting  cheaper  grades.  In  addition, 
the  dealers  have  been  making  more  complaints  of  short 
counts. 

As  long  as  common  brick  held  up  to  fair  figures  at  the 
wholesale  docks,  the  complaints  did  not  become  very  acute. 


If  the  captain  claimed  an  under  count,  and  was  backed  up 
by  the  dealer  and  then  by  the  contractor,  the  claim  was 
very  apt  to  be  allowed  without  question. 

Practically  all  common  brick  coming  into  this  market  ar¬ 
rives  on  bottoms.  These  are  in  the  form  of  brick  barges 
carrying  from  300.000  to  400,000  brick  each.  They  come  from 
points  between  New  York  City  and  Mechanicsville,  above 
Kingston  on  the  Hudson;  from  South  River,  Sayreville  and 
Mattewan,  New  Jersey;  from  points  along  the  Long  Island 
sound  shore  and  from  Connecticut  when  the  market  is 
above  $7. 

The  boats  are  in  charge  of  a  captain  who  sometimes  owns 
his  boat.  Others  are  on  salary,  while  some  are  on  commis¬ 
sion  for  selling  brick  here. 

Most  captains  are  honest,  at  least  until  they  get  them¬ 
selves  under  the  thumb  of  a  “shoestring”  contractor  having 
an  ally  in  a  waterfront  bartender,  an  installment  clothing 
house,  or  some  other  “merchant”  who  first  gets  the  captain 
involved  in  hopeless  debt  and  then  turns  him  over  for  “sat¬ 
isfaction”  to  the  “shoestring”  contractor  or  fence,  who  holds 
the  debtors’  law  over  him  and  bids  him  to  do  his  will.  This 
is  to  purloin  a  certain  quantity  of  brick  from  each  barge 
load.  The  teamster  is  also  involved  in  the  same  way  and 
so  the  manufactured  the  dealer  and  the  consumer,  are  all 
held  up  and  bled  by  short  counting  whether  the  “shoestring” 
contractor  gets  the  job  or  not. 

When  the  brick  market  got  as  low  as  $5.25  a  thousand,  for 
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common  Hudson  and  Raritan  River  brick  at  dock,  whole¬ 
sale,  the  real  extent  of  this  directorate  of  brick  thievery 
came  to  be  realized.  William  K.  Hammond,  the  Greater 
New  York  Brick  Company,  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company 
and  others  have  employed  detectives  at  different  times  to 
try  to  run  down  the  gang,  but  without  much  success.  They 
have  been  able  to  get  trace  of  some  of  the  individuals,  but 
the  system  as  a  whole  has  never  been  ferreted  out  to  the 
extent  of  discovering  how  it  is  operated,  at  least,  up  to 
Wednesday,  July  15,  when  John  Annille,  teamster  of  913 
New  Road,  North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  was  held  in  $1,000  bail 
and  John  LeMoine,  captain  of  the  barge  “Athens,”  of  Mat- 
teawan.  N.  J„  in  $500  after  their  arrest  on  complaint  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Walser,  of  the  North  Hudson  Supply  Company.  Re¬ 
corder  McGovern,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  held  the  former  on 
the  charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods  and  the  latter  on  one 
of  grand  larceny. 

The  first  intimation  that  the  detectives  were  running  down 
the  scent  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  gang  was  given  early  in 
the  month  when  A.  W.  Tuthill, 
manager  of  the  common  brick  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Sayre  &  Fisher 
Company,  received  word  from  Wal¬ 
ser  that  he  was  being  short  counted. 

Authority  was  given  him  to  go  the 
limit  in  making  an  investigation. 

Detectives  were  put  on  the  barges 
and  the  watch  ended  with  the  ar¬ 
rests. 

But  of  primary  importance  was 
the  discovery  of  how  the  system 
was  worked  and  the  enormity  of 
the  profits  involved  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Incidentally  it  cast  a  strong 
light  on  the  cause  of  the  low  prices 
prevailing  for  common  brick  here. 

The  practice  was  found  to  be 
most  general  among  owners  of  out¬ 
side  boats.  The  system  would  be 
worked  successfully  whether  the 
captain  got  a  true  manifest  or  not, 
for  in  the  case  cited,  the  Sayre  & 

Fisher  Company  had  given  the 
captain  a  true  manifest  before  he 
left  the  Sayreville  docks.  In  each 
case  the  captain  proved  to  have 
been  prompted  to  try  the  system 
through  “necessity,”  which  might  be  classed  as  a  sort  of 
peonage  wherein  the  installment  house  agent,  the  bar¬ 
tender  of  the  “green  grocer”  was  the  secondary  factor  for 
the  true  master— the  “shoestring”  supply  man — and  the  peons 
were  the  captain,  the  teamster,  or  both,  as  in  this  case. 

Brick  coming  into  the  New  York  market  on  a  450,000 
barge  would  be  short  counted.  The  captain  would  claim 
that  the  brick  belonged  to  him  as  commission.  He  would 

ask  $5  a  load  of  1,500  for  it.  Usually  he  would  be  beaten 

down  to  $3.50.  The  lot  would  subsequently  be  sold  for 
prices  ranging  from  $9  to  $12.75,  depending  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  taken  at  once,  for  it  was  expedient  for  the  captain  to 
make  a  quick  sale  so  that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to 
clear  for  the  yards  again  with  some  brick  aboard  still  un¬ 
loaded. 

The  profits  may  be  measured  this  way :  On  a  450,000 
barge  9,000  or  six  loads  would  be  “scraped  off.”  This  would 

be  sold  for  $9  or  more.  The  saving  to  the  contractor,  even 

at  this  price,  would  be  $38.28.  But  if  the  contractor  did  not 
send  his  own  trucks  for  the  brick,  the  “shoestringer’s”  team¬ 
ster  would  “peel”  off  a  few  hundred  brick  more  from  the 


load  enroute,  usually  at  the  “shoestringer’s”  supply  yard. 
This  would  be  resold  for  '‘velvet.” 

A.  W.  Tuthill,  former  president  of  the  Building  Material 
Exchange,  who  has  been  aggressively  interested  in  rooting 
out  this  evil  in  the  brick  business  for  several  years,  said  that 
the  scope  of  this  practice  is  not  dreamed  of  and  that  if 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  men  in  custody  does  not  stop 
the  practice,  not  only  the  captains  and  the  teamsters,  but 
those  who  ultimately  receive  the  brick  will  be  apprehended. 
Speaking  of  the  significance  of  the  .  rrest  as  it  affects  the 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  trade  and  the  basic  cause  of 
the  practice,  Mr.  Tuthill  said: 

“The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company  has  always  ;aken  a  vigorous 
stand  for  honest  count  in  the  delivery  of  brick.  Cargoes  of 
building  brick  are  tallied  several  times  and  checked  up  by 
an  expert  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  correct  number  of 
brick  are  on  board  and  that  the  captain  is  given  a  true  bill 
of  lading  with  the  quantity  specifically  stated.  In  no  case 
is  a  captain  sent  away  with  the  quantity  aboard  left  blank. 

“I  venture  to  say  that  no  firm 
in  the  brick  business  goes  to  great¬ 
er  trouble  or  expense  than  we  have 
to  establish  an-  maintain  for  our 
customers  an  actual  delivery  of  ten 
hundred  brick  when  a  thousand  has 
been  o.dered. 

“In  the  Hoboken  case,  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  the  captain  was 
not.  one  of  our  own  men,  but  had 
charge  of  an  outside  barge,  a  char¬ 
tered  boat.  One  customer  had  ad¬ 
vised  us  of  hL  suspicions  some 
days  before  the  arrests  were  made 
and  the  importance  of  the  result  of 
the  subsequent  investigation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  magistrate  speaks  for 
itself  by  his  action  in  holding  the 
captain  for  grand  larceny  and  the 
teamster  on  the  more  serious  charge 
of  receiving  stolen  goods  in  an  ag¬ 
gregate  bail  of  $1,500.” 

The  possible  extent  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  brick  stealing  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  fact  that  1,200,000,000 
common  brick  come  into  this  mar¬ 
ket  each  year  from  the  Hudson 
district  alone.  The  figure  would 
reach  close  to  2,000,000,000  if  all  the  New  Jersey,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Long  Island  brick  were  included.  Approximately  60 
barge  loads,  or  27,000,000  brick  are  moved  in  this  district 
each  week  and  if  only  1/1000  part  of  this  quantity  is  stolen 
and  sold  in  a  year  the  profits  alone  would  reach  to  some¬ 
thing  like  $12,000. 


Correcting  an  Error. 

On  page  72  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record”  for  July  7, 
appeared  an  item  to  the  effect  that  the  Trent  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  some  time  past  had  been  forced 
to  suspend  operations  owing  to  delays  in  the  shipment 
of  clay. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  this  com¬ 
pany’s  factory  has  not  been  idle  one  day  during  this  year; 
in  fact,  in  many  of  the  departments,  they  have  been 
working  overtime  to  fill  orders.  We  are  glad  to  correct 
this  error  of  mistaken  identity,  which  was  made 
in  reporting  this  news  item  to  us,  and  trust  that  no 
material  injury  has  been  done  the  Trent  Tile  Company. 


A.  W.  TUTHILL, 

Manager,  Red  Brick  Dept.,  Sayre  &  Fisher 
Company. 


Comparisons 
Are  Odious 


Seldom  is  so  Good  a  Chance 
Given  Brick  to  Demonstrate 
its  Superiority  to  Competing 
Material  as  we  Show  Here 


At  the  Intersection  of  South  Chicago  Avenue  and  Ellis  Avenue,  at  73rd 
Street,  Chicago.  Here  the  Brick  pavement  of  Chicago  Avenue  Extends 
Slightly  into  Ellis  Avenue. 


O  “personally  conducted”  trip  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  how  brick  stands  up  and 
asphalt  fails.  Here,  within  a  short  ride,  a 
host  of  people,  vitally  interested  in  good  roads 
and  lozu  taxes,  can  see  for  themselves  what 
brick  is  doing  for  the  money  spent  upon  it, 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the 
more  costly  asphalt. 


IN  these  days,  when  the  promotion  of  various  kinds  of 
“permanent”  paving  materials  is  almost  as  costly  as  the 
materials  themselves,  a  little  object  lesson  aids  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  are  about  to  spend  the  city’s,  state’s  or 
county’s  money  on  highway  work. 

These  little  reminders  have  a  way  of  “staying  put” — very 
much  more  so,  in  some  instances,  than  does  the  pavement 
that  is  sold,  bought  and  paid  for  as  “permanent.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  streets  shown  in  these  illustra¬ 
tions  are  at  definitely  described  points  in  Chicago;  it  will 
also  be  noticed  that  anyone  who  cares  to  apply  the  Missouri 
test  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinds  of  paving  mate¬ 
rial  shown,  may  go  to  the  points  illustrated,  without  any 
brass  band,  or  flying  banner,  or  persuasive  salesman. 

At  73rd  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  in  Chicago,  where  these 
streets  join  South  Chicago  Avenue,  a  brick  pavement  joins 
one  of  asphalt.  South  Chicago  Avenue  has  by  far  the  heav¬ 
ier  traffic,  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  traffic,  as  it 
strikes  this  intersection,  is  of  exactly  the  same  weight  and 
frequency. 

The  brick  pavement  was  completed  July  1st,  1897  and  cost 
the  City  $1.49  a  square  yard.  Ellis  Avenue  was  paved  the 
same  year,  with  asphalt,  at  a  cost  of  $1.65  a  square  yard. 
The  work  was  completed  September  20th,  two  and  a  half 
months  later  than  that  on  South  Chicago  Avenue.  The  brick 
pavement  was  laid  by  the  Talbot  Paving  Company,  and  the 
asphalt  by  the  Assyrian  Asphalt  Company. 


Looking  in  the  Opposite  Direction  from  Where  the  Brick 
and  Asphalt  Meet,  the  Condition  is  not  Nearly  So  Satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Tax-payer,  Drayman  or  Automobile  Owner. 

The  photographs  show  the  condition  of  both  pavements  at 
the  point  where  they  intersect. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  brick  pavement,  beside  being 
in  excellent  condition  at  the  present  time,  has  given  better 
service  in  wet  weather,  offering  a  secure  foothold  to  horses 
and  a  less  liability  to  “skidding”  to  automobiles,  it  would 
appear  as  though,  were  the  cost  figures  reversed,  the  brick 
pavement  would  still  have  been  cheaper,  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 


Here  the  Two  Kinds  of  Pavement  Come  Together.  Note 
the  Depth  of  the  Holes  in  the  Asphalt  and  Then  Look  at 
the  Brick. 


Looking  Away  from  the  Intersection,  the  Brick  Pavement 
Shows  Excellent  Condition,  Considering  the  Manner  in 
Which  it  was  Laid  and  its  Age — 17  Years. 
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The  Great  “Brick”  Slogan 

H  ow  a  United  Industry  Will  Enter 
The  National  Advertising  Field 
With  a  Very  Small  Individual  Cost 


A  GREAT  WAVE  of  enthusiasm  has  gone  across  the 
country  with  the  revival  of  the  slogan  “Build  With 
Brick.”  The  line  has  proven  “catchy,”  since  it  has 
caught  the  attention  of  the  man  who  is  most  benefited  by  the 
use  of  brick — the  brickmaker — as  well  as  the  man  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  lasting  benefit — the  man  who  uses  brick  when  he 
builds. 

Every  man  who  stops  to  think  knows  that  any  phrase,  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again,  makes  a  deep  impression  on 
the  man  who  reads  or  hears  it.  And  there  is  a  compelling 
emphasis  in  the  brevity  of  “Build  With  Brick”  that  is  apt 
to  do  more  to  eliminate  the  use  of  inflammable  building  ma¬ 
terials,  than  many  words  of  argument  and  miles  of  statistics. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  slogan  “Build  With  Brick,”  a 
campaign  is  made  possible  that  will  be  as  strong,  as  profitable 
and  as  universal  as  “Castoria”  on  barns  and  fences  and  “Bull 
Durham”  in  the  fields  and  along  the  highways  of  the  coun- 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  does  not  propose  to  make  any 
money  by  selling  signs,  and  the  prices  quoted  are  as  low  as 
it  has  been  able  to  secure.  These  prices  are  infinitely  lower 
than  can  be  secured  by  any  one  who  buys  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  They  are  the  result  of  competitive  bidding,  done  by 
several  sign  companies,  zvhose  names  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord’’  will  gladly  give  any  reader  who  desires  to  buy  his  signs 
direct. 

Under  the  plan  by  which  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  intends 
to  distribute  these  signs,  the  brickmaker  who  is  willing  to 
add  his  mite  to  the  movement  will  receive  “Build  With 
Brick”  signs,  even  though  he  buy  but  ten,  or  twenty,  at  the 
same  price  as  his  larger  brother-in-clay,  who  buys  by  the 
hundred  or  by  the  thousand.  It  therefore  quotes  on 

SIGN  No.  1 

which  is  21l/2  inches  long  by  4^  inches  high,  carrying  the 
slogan  “Build  With  Brick”  only,  a  price  of  5c  per  sign,  irr  - 


Build  with  Brick 


Sign  No.  1 — Made  of  Sheet  Steel,  Letters  Embossed  in  White,  Background  Dark  Blue.  Measurements 

271/}  Inches  Long,  4%  Inches  High. 


tryside.  That  these  have  proven  immensely  profitable  must 
be  conceded. 

Who  of  those  that  ride  in  trains  forgets  “Waterman’s 
Fountain  Pen”  and  “Horlick’s  Malted  Milk”? 

Yet  these  are  each  the  result  of  a  private  advertising  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  “Build  With  Brick”  campaign  will  be  that  of  an 
entire  industry  calling  attention  to  its  product.  It  will  show 
the  solidarity  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity. 

The  only  thing  that  can  defeat  the  effect  will  be  lack  of 
uniformity. 

Every  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  advertising  knows  the 
value  of  one  formation  of  lettering.  If  “Huyler’s”  adopted 
another  form  than  the  script  it  now  uses,  half  the  candy 
buyers  in  the  country  would  hesitate  about  giving  eighty 
cents  for  a  pound  of  its  chocolates  and  bon-bons. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  proposes  to  give  uniformity  to 
the  “Build  With  Brick”  movement  by  supplying  signs  that 
will  be  uniform  in  color,  in  size  and  in  lettering.  They  will 
be  indestructible  signs,  as  fits  the  material  they  are  talking 
of.  They  will  be  made  of  sheet  steel — not  tin — and  the 
lettering  “Build  With  Brick”  will  be  embossed.  The  letters 
will  be  in  white,  the  background  being  dark  blue. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  contracted  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  signs,  being  compelled  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
give  the  brickmakers  the  benefit  of  the  low  price  that  follows 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities.  It  was  induced  to  do  this 
for  another  reason — the  certainty  that  this  movement  would 
fail  if  left  to  the  brickmaker  to  design  his  own  signs,  take 
prices  on  them,  order  them,  and  then  receive  something  that 
would  be  a  little  different  from  what  the  others  were  using. 


spective  of  quantity.  This  price  includes  packing  for  parcel 
post  or  express,  and  the  signs  will  be  sent  by  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  route  from  Chicago. 

SIGN  No.  2 

is  27 1/2  inches  long  by  6^2  inches  high.  The  size  of  the 
letters  in  the  “Build  With  Brick”  slogan  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  smaller  sign,  but  space  is  left  for  the  name  of  the 
brickmaker  who  is  putting  out  the  signs.  These  will  be 
supplied  at  the  rate  of  6c  for  each  sign,  with  an  extra  charge 
for  printing  the  name  of  the  brickmaker.  Remember,  his 
name  will  be  printed,  not  stenciled,  and  will  be  uniform  in 
color  with  the  rest  of  the  sign.  This  price  also  includes 
packing  for  parcel  post  or  express,  and  will  be  shipped 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

THE  COST  OF  IMPRINTING  INDIVIDUAL  NAMES 

is  $1.25  for  the  first  hundred  or  less  and  50c  per  hundred 
for  additional  hundreds.  This  makes  the  cost  as  follows : 
Ten  signs,  imprinted  with  individual  names  would  cost  $1.85 
for  the  lot;  twenty  would  cost  $2.45  for  the  lot;  fifty  would 
cost  $4.25;  one  hundred  would  cost  $7.25;  $13.75  would  be 
the  cost  of  two  hundred. 

THE  VERY  LOW  COST 

of  these  signs  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  Anyone  who  has 
bought  metal  signs  in  the  past  knows  the  great  difference 
there  is  in  the  price  of  a  few  and  the  figure  which  is  named 
on  large  quantities.  In  this  way,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
again  gives  “Service  to  Clayworkers”  by  acting  as  a  com¬ 
munity  interest  in  buying  at  wholesale  and  distributing  at 
retail  without  tacking  on  a  retailer’s  profit. 
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THE  UNIFORMITY 

of  these  signs,  in  size,  color  and  the  formation  of  the  let¬ 
tering,  will  make  the  Build  With  Brick’’  movement  one  of 
great  compelling  power.  It  will  stretch  a  blue  and  white 
ribbon  from  Coast  to  Coast,  hammering  in  the  lesson  of 
safe  building,  each  blow  exactly  the  same.  No  discordant 
note  will  jar  the  steady  pound,  pound,  pound— the  one  size, 
the  one  color,  the  one  design  telling  of  the  might  of  a  single 
industry  awakened. 

THE  SIGNS  ARE  PERMANENT 

being  made  of  sheet  steel.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes, 
for  nailing  to  wood  or  attaching  to  wire  fences  along  the 
roads  leading  to,  from  and  through  your  town.  No  wind 
will  tear  them,  no  rain  or  snow  deface  them.  Even  though 
they  be  torn  down,  they  will  still  tell  the  story  of  brick  to 
anyone  who  sees  them.  They  are  strikingly  like  brick — - 
weather  does  not  get  to  them. 

THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  CLOSED 

and,  if  you  have  no  boy  of  your  own,  there  is  certainly  a 
neighbor’s  boy  who  will  be  glad  to  “tack  signs”  around  town. 
He  will  do  it,  too,  for  a  very  small  daily  wage,  and  give 
you  a  permanent  advertisement. 

THERE  ARE  PLACES  WHERE  YOU  CAN  TACK  THEM 

right  in  your  own  town,  and  so  strike  some  telling  blows 
for  the  best  of  all  building  materials.  Every  fire-scarred 


ruin  in  your  neighborhood  should  have  a  “Build  With  Brick” 
sign  on  it.  Every  “gone  to  pieces”  wooden  building  ought 
to  serve  as  a  background  for  a  blue  and  white  sign  that 
would  point  the  way  to  better  building.  Particularly  apt 
would  be  the  sign  that  was  placed  on  a  building  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  firemen  had  extinguished  the  last 
flame. 

SEND  US  SOME  PHOTOGRAPHS 

of  the  buildings  upon  which  these  signs  have  been  placed. 
It  will  encourage  some  other  brickmaker  to  do  the  very 
thing  that  you  are  doing  and  hasten  the  day  when  someone 
will  tack  a  “Build  With  Brick”  sign  on  every  structure  that, 
having  been  built  of  something  else,  has  suffered  from  fire 
or  decay. 

DO  NOT  BE  SATISFIED  WITH  JUST  BUYING. 

a  few — put  them  up.  It  is  well  to  have  a  few  in  reserve, 
for  emergencies — but  the  man  you  want  to  reach  does  not 


look  at  your  shelf  or  into  your  dark  closet.  He  rides  along 
the  roads  and  reads  the  signs  on  the  fences.  He  glances 
curiously  at  the  building  that  is  falling  into  ruins — and  smiles 
as  the  familiar  blue  and  white  sign  says  again — for  he  has 
seen  it  before — “Build  With  Brick.”  In  the  moonlight — in 
the  reflected  gleam  of  his  acetylene  lamps —  it  is  a  sign¬ 
board  to  the  right  road — in  building. 

THE  EARLY  HARVEST 

comes  to  the  man  who  plants  the  early  seed.  In  this  case, 
you  will  get  some  benefit  from  the  signs  the  man  in  the 
next  county  is  tacking  up.  Encourage  him  by  doing  some 
tacking  yourself — now.  Give  the  movement  the  benefit  of 
your  example ! 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  PIONEERS 

in  a  movement  that  promises  to  bring  great  results  to  brick- 
makers.  Call  it  an  experiment  if  you  will — it  runs  along  the 
lines  that  carry  the  investments  of  millions.  It  will  cost  you 
a  mere  trifle — and,  at  that,  is  a  permanent  investment.  It 
makes  you  a  part  of  a  system — a  great  brickmaking  system — 
each  unit  of  which  is  helping  each  other  unit  to  advertise  in 
a  big  way. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW 

and  receive  your  signs  that  much  the  sooner.  People  are 
building  now  and  will  keep  on  building  as  long  as  the  open 


weather  lasts.  Show  them  that  you  are  a  part — a  living, 
breathing,  vital  part  of  the  brickmaking  industry.  Don’t  let 
some  other  brickmaker  come  into  your  town  and  do  your 
advertising  for  you !  Remember  the  old  saying  “He  who 
strikes  quickly,  strikes  twice,”  which,  being  translated  into 
modern  idiom,  becomes  “Do  It  Now.” 

ADDRESS  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

in  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  Say  how  many  signs 
you  want  and  whether  you  want  No.  1  or  No.  2 — whether 
you  want  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  town  imprinted 
on  the  white  space  of  the  No.  2  sign.  Send  a  check,  if  you 
can,  for  the  number  of  signs  you  want — it  will  save  a  lot  of 
bookkeeping.  If  you  don't  want  to  send  the  check  until  you 
receive  the  signs,  we  won’t  mind.  You  will  get  them  just  the 
same.  We  only  ask*  it  as  an  accommodation,  and  ask  you 
to  remember  that  we  are  supplying  them  to  you  without 
profit. 


Build  with  Brick 


IBELDEN  BRICK  C0..-CANT0N1 


Sign  No.  2 — Made  of  Sheet  Steel,  “Build  with  Brick”  in  White,  Embossed  Letters.  A  White  Space 
is  Left  in  Which  the  Name  of  the  Brickmaker  and  of  His  Town  May  Be  Printed.  If  This  Printing  is 
Done  at  the  Same  Time  the  Sign  is  Made  it  Will  Be  Uniform  in  Style  with  the  “Build  with  Brick” 
Slogan. 


Bargains 

In  Clayworking  Plants  for  Sale  Will  Be  Found  in  the 
Classified  Advertising  Section,  Page  224 

Golden  Opportunities  Await  the  Reader 

Who  Studies  the  Entire  Classified  Advertising  Section, 
Pages  223,  224,  225  and  226  in  This  Issue 
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A  New  Sand  Lime  Brick  Industry 


H.  R.  Graham. 


Down  in  Buenos  Ayres,  an  English  syndicate  is  planning  to  build  one  of 
the  largest  packing  houses  in  the  world.  The  preliminary  plans  show  that 
more  than  6,000,000  brick  will  be  required,  and  all  of  these  will  be  made  in 
a  plant  that  will  be  built  especially  for  that  purpose.  The  brick  will  be 
sand-lime  and  will  be  made  by  the  wet-pan  system.  The  equipment  has 
been  contracted  for  and  is  being  built  by  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company,  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000 
brick,  so  the  first  year’s  output,  if  not  more,  will  be  used  to  build  the 
packing  house.  After  that,  it  is  planned  to  keep  the  plant  going,  as  build¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  growing,  and  sand-lime 
brick  is  sure  to  meet  with  popular  favor. 

The  packing  plant  will  be  under  the  direction  of  H.  R.  Graham,  an 
Australian  with  a  wide  and  valuable  experience  in  the  packing  house  busi¬ 
ness.  Associated  with  him  is  G.  M.  Hall,  the  general  manager  and  resident 
representative  of  the  English  company.  W.  T.  Modes,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
is  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  brick  plant,  and  will  remain  in  charge 
of  it  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  and  after  that,  if  he  is  content 
to  stay  so  long  away  from  the  “land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.” 

Everything  points  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  brick. plant,  the  supply 
of  sand  being  unbounded,  the  quality  excellent,  it  being  from  the  bed  of 
the  Parana  river.  The  lime  will  be  brought  from  Cordoba,  and  is  free  from 
magnesia. 


A  Hollow  Tile  Corn  Crib 


Progressiveness  has  entered  the  life 
of  the  farmer,  and  he  is  not  satsified 
with  the  things  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  and  put  up  with  years  ago.  The 
log  cabin  has  given  away  to  the  brick 
farm  house;  the  introduction  of  the 
clay-built  silo  has  put  dollars  into  his 
pockets  and  now  he  has  put  aside  the 
old-fashioned  corn  crib  for  something 
more  substantial — and  this  is  built  of 
clay  . 

Now  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
farmer  the  hollow  tile  corn  crib,  which 
is  the  very  latest  creation  for  his  use. 

It  remained  for  the  National  Fire 
Proofing  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
to  create  the  hollow  tile  silo.  Farm¬ 
ers  immediately  noted  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  this  creation,  and 
now  the  progressive  farmer  is  just  as 
pleased  with  the  hollow  tile  corn  crib. 

This  sort  of  a  corn  crib  is  built  along 
lines  that  permit  of  perfect  ventilation. 

At  the  same  time  the  corn  within  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  the  elements.  The  dis¬ 
ease-carrying  rodent  cannot  penetrate 
the  hard  burned  tile  blocks,  and  right 
here  is  a  saving  for  the  farmer,  as  he  has  stopped  one  of 
the  leaks  in  his  losses. 

Such  a  corn  crib  is  fireproof  to  be  sure.  The  roof  is  so 
constructed  that  the  sheet  iron  traps  can  be  easily  opened, 


through  which  the  crib  is  loaded.  The  door  is  also  of  metal, 
and  being  porous  air  also  enters  there.  The  photograph 
shows  the  loading  of  a  hollow  tile  corn  crib,  and  gives  a 
good  .idea  of  this  new  departure  in  burned  clay. 


Read  the  Pink  Section 

Clayworkers  in  every  branch  of  the  industry  are  showing  their  belief  in  the 
Reciprocity  of  Clay  by  introducing  themselves  to  those  whose  interests  are 
kin  to  their  own.  A  Card  in  the  Pink  Section  will  help  you  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  your  Brothers-in-Trade. 


Face  Brick  Men  Fraternize 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  Dine 
Salesmen  and  Yard  Managers  to  Extend 
Open  Price  Policy  to  the  Firing  Line 


LOUIS  D.  B I  N YON, 

Pres.  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 


WHAT  promises  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  movements 
ever  started  in  Chicago,  to  promote  harmony  and 
better  selling  ethics  among  the  men  on  the  firing- 
line,  was  inaugurated  July  8,  1914,  when  the  Chicago  Face 
Brick  Association  tendered  a  banquet  to  the  salesmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  its  membership  and  arranged  to  have  Dr.  G.  C. 
Mars,  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company’s  Department 
of  Service,  deliver  an  address  on  “Salesmanship.” 

Sixty-four  men  sat  down  to  dinner.  Of  these,  a  round 
half-hundred  were  face-brick  salesmen,  not  members  of 
firms.  The  number  of  these  men  caused  considerable  wonder¬ 
ment,  and  tells  a  graphic  story  of  the  immensity  of  the  face- 
brick  distribution  in  the  city  by  Lake  Michigan. 

Louis  D.  Binyon,  president  of  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  presided,  and,  as  the  coffee  and  Havanas  were 
passed,  introduced  Dr.  Mars,  who,  after  expressing  his  satis¬ 
faction  in  finding  so  marked  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  so 
pronounced  a  desire  for  wider  co-operation  among  the  face- 
brick  dealers  of  Chicago,  expressed  his  position  substantially 
as  follows : 

“This  spirit  of  co-operation  is  the  more  gratifying,  as 
everywhere  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  been 
bitterly  complaining  of  the  great  injury  to  their  business  of 
a  fierce  under-selling  competition.  Price  cutting,  the  bane  of 
all  sound  commercial  conditions,  makes  business  lively  for 
a  time,  it  is  true,  but  the  activity  is  an  illusory  one  and  leads 
in  the  end,  like  all  fictitious  stimulation,  to  exhaustion  and 
ruin.  That  the  brick  men  of  Chicago  are  awake  to  the  evil 
of  competitive  price-cutting,  and  the  good  of  co-operation,  at 


least  in  an  ‘open  price’  policy,  is  a  very  healthy  sign  of 
mutual  confidence  and  benefit.  With  an  ‘open  price’  every 
one  is  treated  with  fairness,  and  no  one,  neither  seller  nor 
buyer,  is  deceived  but  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  every¬ 
body  else  in  a  market  where  commodities  are  presented  on 
their  merits. 

“One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact 
that  business  the  world  over  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
is  not  competition,  but  co-operation  that  is  the  life  of  trade. 

“Yet,  the  value  of  competition  in  the  development  of  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  recognized.  Competition,  as  seen  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  is  a  wide  law  of  nature  by  which  the 
fittest,  because  the  best,  come  to  survive.  Everywhere  in 
nature  we  see  that  this  competitive  struggle,  relentless  and 
fierce,  strengthens  muscle,  refines  nerve,  sharpens  intelli¬ 
gence  and  thus  results  in  producing  the  best.  The  law  of 
competition  evidently  develops  the  individual  and  widens 
and  deepens  his  capacity  and  range  of  life. 

“Whatever  our  advances  may  be  along  other  lines,  we  have 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  necessity  of  this  competitive  law.  We 
must  remember  that  our  human  civilization  is  still  very  un¬ 
developed  and  that  therefore  it  needs  the  severe  discipline  of 
this  law  of  struggle  to  push  it  forward  to  higher  levels. 
Little  Willie  learns  his  multiplication  table  not  because  of 
its  eminent  use  to  him  or  the  beauty  of  its  exact  mathe¬ 
matical  laws  upon  which  the  entire  physical,  universe  is 
built,  but  does  so  because  he  is  compelled  either  by  some 
form  of  authority  or  by  the  desire  to  win  the  praises  of  his 
teacher  or  parents  for  excelling  someone  else.  Human 


W.  P.  VARNEY, 

Mngr.  Chicago  Branch  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Co. 
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beings,  as  a  whole,  have  not  reached  that  point  of  advance 
where  they  do  things  for  the  love  of  the  thing  itself,  but 
do  them  for  some  external  reason  which  they  can  more 
easily  appreciate.  Hence,  competition  still  has  its  value. 

“It  is  evident  that  in  the  business  world  if  men  did  not 
have  competitors  for  the  rewards  of  public  favor,  they  would 
neither  improve  their  productions  or  lower  their  prices.  The 
whole  thing  would  result  in  monopoly  or  inefficiency.  By 
competition,  products  are  improved  and  prices  are  lowered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 

“If  we  look  into  the  matter  as  deeply  as  we  can,  we  shall 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  struggle  or  competition  has  this 
very  significant  meaning.  It  develops  the  individual.  It 
arouses  in  him  a  sense  of  self-worth.  And  it  is  only  thus 
that  he  can  ever  come  to  understand  what  is  of  worth  in 
others. 

“If  I  have  never  developed,  by  my  own  self-assertion,  a 
taste  for  fine  food,  fine  raiment,  fine  shelter,  I  could  never 
dream  that  another  man  cared  for  such  values.  Without  a 
developed  sense  of  such  values,  I  should  make  a  very  poor 
host  in  trying  to  entertain  my  friends. 

“The  destructive  results  of  taking 
the  law  of  competition  as  final  and 
all-inclusive  are  everywhere  seen  in 
the  world  of  human  activity.  Build  a 
navy  to  protect  your  coasts  and  your 
neighbors  will  build  a  still  larger  one. 

You  will  then  be  compelled  to  add 
dread-naughts  to  your  fleet,  whereup¬ 
on  your  neighbor  will  exert  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  exceed  your  naval  force;  and, 
on  the  basis  of  competition,  this  will 
ever  be  so.  The  same  thing  applies  in 
competitive  business  where  men  un¬ 
der-sell  each  other.  Competitors 
keep  dropping  below  each  other’s 
prices  in  order  to  get  the  business, 
and  there  is  no  telling  when  this  sort 
of  thing  ends.  As  you  know,  it  has 
again  and  again  ended  not  only  in 
the  ruin  of  business  men  but  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

“That  such  a  law  may  have  a  wide 
application,  but  yet  must  be  super- 
ceded  by  higher  laws,  is  everywhere 
seen  in  nature.  Gravitation  is  such  a 
law,  but  the  law  of  chemical  re-action  supercedes  it. 
Chemistry  does  not  abolish  gravitation,  which  continues 
its  work  in  the  field  of  its  application,  but  rises  above  it  and 
accomplishes  its  end  in  other  fields  of  activity.  So  also 
the  laws  of  vital  growth  in  the  plant  and  animal  worlds 
rise  still  higher  and  supercede,  though  they  do  not  abol¬ 
ish,  both  gravitation  and  chemism,  in  attaining  higher 
ends. 

“This  process  of  advance  from  lower  to  higher  laws  is  itself 
the  great  law  of  evolution,  under  the  supreme  sway  of 
which  not  only  nature,  but  human  nature,  rises  to  higher 
and  higher  levels. 

“It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  competition  or  the  struggle 
for  existence  has  a  real  place  and  living  value,  at  one  stage 
of  human  economic  development,  the  much  higher  law  of  co¬ 
operation  comes  into  view  as  superceding  it.  If  competition 
tends  to  develop  in  an  individual  the  sense  of  his  own 
value,  it  is  only  co-operation  that  will  bring  the  individual 
to  his  highest  development. 

“All  human  activities  at  bottom  are  co-operative  activities, 
whether  we  recognize  it  or  not.  We  pay  for  this  meal, 
and  vaguely  think  of  it  as  ours.  And  yet  to  get  this  meal 
on  the  table  has  involved  not  only  innumerable  co-operating 
human  activities  at  the  present  time,  but  the  co-operation 


of  generations  of  men  in  the  past.  The  lead  pencil  with 
which  you  figure  your  bids,  you  couldn’t  possibly  produce 
yourself.  Hundreds  of  men,  past  and  present,  have  co-op¬ 
erated  in  producing  it  for  you. 

“This  great  law  of  co-operation,  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  forced  on  the  attention  of  mankind,  has  its 
origin  far  back  in  nature  in  the  development  of  sex.  Per¬ 
haps  millions  of  years  ago  this  wonderful  fact  of  sex  came 
into  view  in  the  development  of  life.  No  longer  able  to  de¬ 
velop  further  as  a  single  individual,  life  divided  into  two 
kinds,  masculine  and  feminine,  by  the  co-operation  of  which 
it  was  possible  to  further  the  line  of  advance  which  could 
thus  be  carried  to  higher  and  higher  forms. 

“Even  among  the  animals  we  begin  to  see  how  this  co-op¬ 
eration  begins  to  develop  kindliness,  devotion,  sacrifice.  You 
can’t  fool  with  the  lion’s  whelps,  and  even  the  old  family 
cow  is  to  be  reckoned  with  if  you  threaten  her  calf. 

“This  family  affection  which  is  the  highest  form  of  the 
law  of  co-operation  is,  of  course,  peculiarly  developed  among 
human  beings.  All  society,  in  its  capacity  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing,  is  based  on  the  family  unit  and 
out  of  this  evolves  all  tribal  loyalty, 
all  national  patriotism,  all  world-wide 
comity  and  peace;  and  it  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man. 

“And  this  Is  no  dream,  nor  fancy, 
nor  abstract  theory.  It  is  a  concrete 
living  power  of  progress  forcing  itself 
upon  men,  often  over  their  heads 
whether  they  will  or  no. 

“The  whole  history  of  civilization, 
which  is  still  in  its  primary  stage,  has 
again  and  again  illustrated  how  men 
have  consciously  thought  they  were 
acting  under  one  law  when  a  higher 
law,  of  which  they  either  knew  noth¬ 
ing  or  vainly  opposed,  was  all  the 
time  carrying  them  forward  to  higher 
issues.  The  attempts  of  the  old  in¬ 
dividualistic  feudal  barons  to  main¬ 
tain  their  system  against  the  central¬ 
ization  of  the  monarchy  only  showed 
their  weakness  and  helped  to  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  coming  of  the  mon¬ 
archy. 

“So  also  the  stubborn  attempt  cf  the  olu  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  to  maintain  itself  only  revealed  its  own  incapacity  to 
rule  men,  and  force  the  coming  of  the  Democracy.  In  like 
manner,  a  higher  law  of  freedom  aroused  slavery  to  a  bitter 
opposition  which  only  hastened  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

“And  so  it  will  be  with  this  great  aw  of  co-operation  in 
the  economic  and  commercial  world.  It  is  oHc  _g  in  and 
through  and  around  us.  Some  men  are  scarcely  aware  of 
it  and  are  still  living  in  the  past.  Some  men  are  fully  aware 
of  it  and,  clearly  recognizing  it  as  hostile  to  their  own  individ¬ 
ualistic  competitive  habits,  bitterly  oppose  it.  Some  men  wisely 
accept  it  as  the  power  of  progress  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  throw  themselves  in  with  its  on-going  course. 

“I  heartily  congratulate  you  men  here  of  tK  Chicago 
Face  Brick  Association  on  your  wisdom  in  freel.  accepting 
this  law  and  resolving  to  act  with  and  not  against  it. 

“The  past  is  dead,  the  present  is  here,  the  future  is  before 
you  and  you  are  wise  enough  to  march  with  the  course  of 
the  sun  and  not  against  it  back  into  che  night;  and  as  you 
advance,  you  will  see  more  and  more  that  the  business  ol 
the  world  is  a  great  co-operative  human  activity  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  develop  the  resources  of  nature  which  science 
brings  to  light  and  inventive  art  utilizes,  and  to  distribute 


E.  K.  CORMACK, 

Vice  Pres.  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement 
Co. 
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them  for  the 
welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  All  are 
working  togeth¬ 
er  with  all,  for 
all.  In  view  of 
these  general 
principles,  the 
speaker  offered 
a  half  dozen 
practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the 
salesmen.  First, 
be  square  and 
above  -  board 
with  both  your 
customer  and 
competit  or. 
Don’t  conceal 
your  prices  in 
order  to  juggle 
with  your  bids. 


HARRY  C.  PODOLSKY, 

Sales  Mngr.  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick 
Co. 


MARTIN  N 
Pres.  Kimbell 


If  you  do,  you  will  arouse  the  suspicion 
of  your  customer,  and  the  bitter,  per¬ 
haps  unscrupulous,  opposition  of  your 
competitor.  If  you  try  to  play  a  game 
of  bluff,  so  will  your  customer,  and  he 
has  most  of  the  cards.  If  you  play 
tricks,  so  will  your  competitor;  and  no 
sound  business  can  develop  out  of  such 
practices. 

“Renounce  the  method  of  bartering 
or  price  juggling,  which  may  belong  to 
the  petty  dealing  of  the  Oriental 

Bazar,  but  has  no  place  in  sound 
American  business.  Long  ago  great 

American  retail  merchants  abolished 
the  secret  price,  and  they  now 

offer  you,  as  they  offer  all  alike, 
the  same  terms.  This  is  square  all 
around.  No  one  feels  that  he  is  be¬ 
ing  imposed  upon,  and  is  satisfied  if 
he  knows  that  he  has  an  equal  chance 
of  faring  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

Nothing  arouses  so  much  dissatisfaction  among  men  in 
a  business  way  a  to  feel  in  their  dealing  with 
others  that  they  have  been  discriminated  against  or 
deceived. 

This  American  practice  of  an  “open  price”  alike  to  all  is 
slowly  making  its  way  in  Europe  and  is  being  recognized 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  old  method  of  haggling  over  a 
bargain.  Such  practices  belong  to  the  Orient  and  to  the 
past.  They  are  suitable  to  the  ox-cart  period  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  don’t  belong  to  the  present  and  to  our  great 
West  or  to  the  spirit  of  progress.  And  it  is  unfortunate 
that  a  great  deal  of  manufacturing  and  contracting  business 
is  still  carried  on  among  us  in  this  old  haggling,  petty  way. 

“Again,  along  the  same  line,  the  practice  of  price-cutting, 
under-cutting,  offering  special  discounts  or  conditions  of  any 
kind  are  exceedingly  pernicious,  and  destroy  anything  like  a 
sound  business  confidence.  To  indulge  in  such  practices 
is  not  salesmanship,  ,  it  is  a  form  of  bribery,  which  your 
customer  will  not  really  respect,  though  he  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  and  which  your  competitor  will  duplicate.  If  you 
offer  special  favors  to  your  customer,  he  will  have  suspicions 
that  you  mav  do  'more  for  scrr.  -  one  e1  :  ?nd  he  will  use 


every  subterfuge  to  beat  you  down.  You  are  simply  playing 
into  his  hands.  The  moment  you  make  a  concession  of  any 
kind  on  your  price  or  terms,  that  moment  you  show  weakness 
and  he  knows  it,  and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  manipulate 
you  as  he  pleases.  He  has  got  you  on  the  run.  The  moment 
he  gets  an  idea  that  he  can  juggle  with  you  that  way,  you 
are  never  safe  from  his  tricks.  If  to  protect  yourself  you 
start  with  too  high  a  price,  he  will  soon  discover  your  devices 
and  be  inclined  to  drop  you  altogether. 

“Don't  make  concessions  to  a  cheap  man.  You  descend 
to  his  level  and  put  yourself  into  his  power.  Furthermore, 
he  will  take  your  product,  however  good  it  is,  and  do  cheap 
work  with  it.  The  result  is  your  brick  will  be  discredited 
in  his  hands.  Make  him  come  up  to  your  level  and  to  the 
level  of  your  product.  You  can’t  afford  to  let  him  cheapen 
you  or  it.  You  are  selling  a  commodity,  the  most  ancient 
and  most  honorable  in  the  world.  To  call  a  man  a  brick  is 
to  pay  him  the  highest  compliment.  A  brick  is  sound  to  the 
core.  It  rings  like  a  bell.  It  is  square  and  on  the  level.  It 
may  break,  but  it  will  never  be  crushed.  Be  a  brick  and 
not  a  jelly-fish,  yielding  to  every  pressure.  Wear  a  toy 
brick  as  a  watch  charm  and  make  it  an  emblem  of  your 

character  and  dealings  with  men. 
cultivate  in  your  dealings  that  self- 
respect  which  is  consistent  with 
handling  the  finest  building  material 
in  the  world. 

“If  you  lose  a  job,  be  a  true  sport 
and  don’t  complain.  Above  all, 
don’t  knock  your  competitor.  To 
do  so  is  petty  and  mean.  Don’t 
waste  time  and  energy  in  that  way. 
Put  it  to  better  purpose.  Go  after 
another  job.  If  you  have  failed  and 
your  competitor  has  succeeded,  it 
may  be  that  he  has  proved  a 
better  salesman.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  a  better  product.  Or  it 
may  be  that  he  has  juggled  with 
the  market  and  played  tricks. 
In  the  one  case,  acknowledge  his 
merits,  in  the  other,  you  need  do 
nothing,  as  his  own  practices  will  in 
time  find  him  out  and  punish  him 
enough.  You  needn’t  waste  time 

KIMBELL, 

-Hill  Brick  Co. 

in  scolding  about 
what  he  does.  Go 
and  sell  more  brick, 
and  make  the  chief 
point  of  your  sales¬ 
manship  your  abil¬ 
ity  to  present  the 
m  e  ri  t  s  of  your 
product  in  such  a 
forceful  way  that 
the  customer  can¬ 
not  resist  your  ap¬ 
peal. 

“In  fact,  that  is 
the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  every 
salesman  in  any 
business.  It  is  to 
present  the  merits 
of  his  product.  To 

show  the  intending  ROGERS  M.  COMBS, 

buyer  how  he  Vice  Pres.  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co. 
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would  be  served  and  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  product  in 
question.  You,  as  a  salesman,  belong  to  the  great  co-oper¬ 
ative  scheme  of  business.  Your  important  function  is  to 
see  that  goods  are  distributed  to  those  who  desire  them 
and  that  these  goods  render  the  very  highest  service.  Unless 
they  do  render  such  a  service,  there  is  no  use  for  you  to  go 
back  again.  Your  future  success  entirely  depends  upon 
the  merits  of  your  present  service.  As  brick  salesmen, 
don’t  drop  the  job  the  minute  you  have  delivered  the 
brick.  Follow  the  job  through  to  the  end.  Take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  it  and  see  that  your  brick  have  received  the 
right  sort  of  treatment.  As  face  brick  men.  your 


very  existence  means  the  beautification  of  all  structures 
you  serve.  When  you  have  a  share  in  serving  a  beauti¬ 
ful  structure,  you  may  regard  that  structure  as  your  best 
commendation.  It  will  sell  you  more  brick  in  the  future 
than  all  your  talk,  however  eloquent.  The  accomplished 
fact  of  the  beautiful  structure  is  more  eloquent  than  you 
can  positively  be.  for  it  is  the  thing  done,  the  work  which 
shows  in  reality  what  can  and  has  been  done.” 

Other  speakers  followed  Dr.  Mars,  among  whom  were 
Herman  L.  Matz,  Thomas  C.  Moulding,  Martin  N.  Kimbell, 
E.  K.  Cormack,  Charles  Bonner,  W.  P.  Varney,  J.  W.  Mould¬ 
ing,  Louis  F.  Desmond  and  Rogers  M.  Combs. 


James  A.  Hogan  Wins 
Builders’  Golf  Cup 

The  Builders’  Club  of  Chicago,  having  no  ornate  clubhouse  to  run 
up  expenses,  uses  its  “rooms”  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  for 
luncheons,  billiards  and  other  light  entertainment.  When  it  comes  to 
the  heavy  work,  the  governors  do  what  they  can  to  “attract  the  mem¬ 
bers  ouside” — not  outside  in,  but  inside  out.  One  of  the  attractions  is 
the  “Middleton  Cup,”  a  silver  “mug”  about  eighteen  inches  high,  gold 
lined,  ornamented  with  a  scene  on  an  ideal  golf  course,  and  engraved 
on  the  back  with  the  names  of  the  winners. 

The  cup  was  put  up  for  competition  by  the  club  in  a  number  of  tour¬ 
neys  held  throughout  the  season,  the  winner  of  each  having  his  name 
engraved  on  the  cup.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  win  the  cup  twice 
in  order  to  retain  it  and  the  last  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  it  is  that  of 
James  A.  Hogan,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick 
Company,  a  mere  golf  baby,  as  it  were,  having  teed  off  for  the  first  time 
not  more  than  two  years  ago. 

Tackling  the  ancient  game  with  the  same  “heft  of  purpose”  that  he 
puts  into  the  brick  business,  he  soon  mastered  the  technique  of  the  drive, 
the  “follow”  in  the  green,  the  intricacies  of  the  cleek,  the  mashie  and 
the  midiron,  the  gentle  suasion  of  the  putter  and  how  to  keep  his  eye 
on  the  hole. 

His  most  dangerous  rival  during  the  whole  season  of  last  year  was 
W.  P.  Varney,  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  with  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  play  off  a  tie  before  securing  the  trophy.  It  is  said  that 
Varney  had  his  eye  on  the  cup.  Hogan  kept  his  eye  on  the  hole — and 
now  the  cup  adorns  the  most  conspicuous  place  on  the  mantel  in  the 
Hogan  home. 


New  Jersey  Clayworkers  Organize 


ANOTHER  state  association  of  clayworkers  came  into 
being  at  the  Clay  Workers’  Institute,  held  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  26th.  It  is  to  be  known  as 
the  New  Jersey  Clay  Workers’  Association,  and  starts  its  first 
year  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  of  Me- 
tuchen,  N.  J.,  as  president;  John  Maddock,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
as  vice-president ;  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  B.  Sc.,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  the  officers, 
and  Charles  Wheelans  and  Robert  K.  Bowman,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  James  D.  Avery,  of  Cliffwood,  N.  J. ;  D.  Raymond 
Edgar,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J. ;  D.  J.  Fisher,  of  Sayreville,  N.  J., 
and  H.  A.  Plusch,  of  Perth  Amboy. 

The  new  association  which  starts  out  so  auspiciously  is 
unique  in  several  respects.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of  the 
sort  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey— a  state  which  has  so  long 
stood  in  the  front  rank  in  the  ceramic  industry.  It  is  also 
apparently  the  only  association  of  the  kind  east  of  the  Alle¬ 


ghenies  and  its  membership,  as  shown  by  the  list  of  charter 
members,  represents  the  leading  branches  of  the  clay  work¬ 
ing  industry. 

The  Clay  Workers’  Institute,  at  which  this  organization  took 
place,  marks  an  enterprising  development  in  the  work  of  the 
ceramic  department  of  Rutgers  College,  the  New  Jersey  State 
College.  Its  purpose  is  clearly  explained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  program  of  the  meeting : 

“The  Department  of  Ceramics  of  Rutgers  College,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  duty  of  training  young  men  to  enter  the  industry, 
seeks  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  the  industry  in  this  state 
by  the  co-operating  with  the  clayworker.  With  that  purpose 
in  view,  we  have  undertaken  to  arrange  a  Clay  Workers’  In¬ 
stitute  where  some  of  the  newest  and  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  industry  will  be  described  by  gentlemen 
widely  known  for  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  to 
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the  industry.  Every  one  interested  in  the  clay  working  in¬ 
dustries  is  invited  to  attend,  and  especial  attention  is  called 
to  the, fact  that  these  lectures  will  be  delivered  for  the  espe¬ 
cial  benefit  of  the  practical  man.  Opportunity  will  be  given 
for  discussions,  and  the  manager,  superintendent,  or  any  one 
connected  with  the  industry,  will  profit  by  attending.” 


Although  circumstances  prevented  giving  the  notice  of  the 
meetings  as  much  publicity  as  was  desired,  yet  on  the  two 
days  of  the  session,  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  a  large  and 
representative  gathering  of  clay  workers  assembled  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Chemistry  Building.  The  average  at 
each  session  was  approximately  sixty. 


Pewabic  Pottery  in  Detroit  Museum 


AMONG  other  things  for  which  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
justly  celebrated,  is  that  it  is  the  home  and  work¬ 
place  of  Mary  Chase  Perry,  long  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  best  potters  in  the  world.  To  Miss  Perry’s  shop, 
a  long,  low-lying  building  near  the  Belle  Isle  bridge, 
come  delegates  from  European  and  Oriental  governments, 
some  of  whom  have  left 
titles  and  decorations  that 
are  priceless. 

Charles  L.  Freer,  whose 
munificence  made  possible 
the  Whistler  collection  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  has  presented 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
three  carefully  selected  ex¬ 
amples  of  Miss  Perry’s  art 
pottery,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  shown  with  this 
article.  The  exhibit  has  been 
placed  in  a  corridor  where  a 
side  light  may  play  upon  the 
glazes  and  bring  out  their 
value.  As  one  steps  into  the 
room  and  the  Pewabic  pot¬ 
tery  ( for  such  is  the  name 
that  goes  with  Miss  Perry’s 
handiwork)  is  seen  for  the 
first  time,  the  impression  is 
that  of  a  large  jewel  case 
with  three  colorful  precious 
gems.  In  the  center  is  a 
large  vase  in  blue  and  gold, 
that  dazzles  the  eye  with  its 
brilliance  and  lustre,  and  the 
blue  cropping  out  from 
underneath  is  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  blue,  with  depth  and 
luminosiV  It  is  a  fusion  of  blue  and  gold  that  baffles  de¬ 
scription. 

To  the  right  of  it  is  a  bowl  with  a  neutral  basic  glaze, 
from  the  depths  of  which  seems  to  sparkle  a  myriad  of 
elusive  gems,  which  play  over  its  surface.  Light  is  the 
sesame  that  opens  the  door  of  the  hidden  treasure. 

No  less  attractive  is  the  bowl  on  the  left,  of  a  vastly 
different  blue,  not  a  highly  polished  surface,  but  a  dull 
glaze  with  a  depth  and  quality  of  color  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
celled.  About  the  top  is  an  overglaze  that  suggests  melt¬ 
ing  and  pouring  of  the  most  precious  pearls  over  the 
blue,  the  pearl  tints  having  retained  all  of  their  opalescence 
in  the  process. 

And  with  these  beautiful  color  effects,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellence  of  texture  that  indicates  that  the  desire  of  the 
maker  lay  as  much  toward  structure  as  decoration. 

A  visit  to  the  Pewabic  pottery,  the  unique  home  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  production  of  this  beautiful  ware,  is  full  of 
revelations  to  those  who  love  beauty.  The  building  is  in 


the  old  English  style,  with  the  chimney  ornamented  with 

Pewabic  tile — the  commercial  atmosphere  is  lacking _ this 

pottery  seems  a  studio,  and  a  shrine.  The  controlling 
genius  is  Miss  Mary  Chase  Perry,  and  associated  with 
her  H.  J.  Caulkins.  To  them,  the  pilgrim  is  a  welcome 
visitor  and  if  he  or  she  have  an  appreciation  for  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  the  work  of  the 
Pewabic  potteries  will  add  to 
the  impression  made  by  the 
open-handed  hospitality  of 
their  chief. 

With  the  greatest  of  good 
will  Miss  Perry  will  show 
the  things  she  has  brought 
from  the  kiln  with  which 
temperature  and  atmosphere 
have  dealt  kindly,  no  two 
pieces  alike,  and  no  piece  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  dupli¬ 
cate,  until  one  is  astounded 
at  the  accomplishment  of 
these  workers  in  ceramics. 
The  most  self-evident  thing 
about  Miss  Perry  and  Mr. 
Caulkins  are  their  high  aims 
and  intense  desire  to  create 
that  which  is  beautiful.  It 
has  been  their  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  do  just  the 
things  they  want  to  do.  They 
keep  only  what  they  feel  is 
going  to  be  a  credit  to  their 
craft  in  the  distant  future. 

Pottery  is  not,  by  any 
manner  or  means,  the  only 
product  of  the  Pewabic  pot¬ 
tery.  Floor  and  wall  tile  of 
surpassing  beauty  are  being  turned  out,  each  bearing  the 
imprint  of  Miss  Perry’s  personality. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  work  has  been  the  most 
important,  but  it  is  known  that  Miss  Perry  takes  consider¬ 
able  pride  in  the  tile  floor  of  the  Cathedral  of  S.S.  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  Detroit,  of  which  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Ferguson 
were  the  architects.  The  body  color  of  these  tile  is  a  deep, 
transparent  “King’s  Blue”  with  s.  mbolic  figures  in  grain 
gold  and  silver,  shining  up  through  the  overglaze.  This  floor 
has  been  likened  to  a  stained  glass  window,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  colors  giving  the  impression  of  a  light’s 
shining  through  them  from  below. 

Tile  showing  the  blended  light  and  dark  blue  and  light 
green  of  Delft  ware,  and  the  high  light  and  the  low  of 
pressed  velvet,  have  been  made  for  interior  work.  Pewabic 
tile  are  destined  to  almost  as  undying  fame  as  is  the  pottery 
that  now  graces  the  Detroit  museum  and  of  which  some  has 
found  a  place  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  as 
well  as  many  foreign  collections. 


A  Sewage  Disposal  System  in  Burned  Clay 

How  a  Septic  Tank  and  Sewage  Dis¬ 
posal  System  May  Be  Built  at  Points 
Semi-isolated  from  Public  Sanitation 


J  N  AN  address  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Municipal  and  County  Health  Officers  of  Arkansas,  on 
October  29,  1913,  Guy  A.  Watkins,  C.  E.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  described  a  residential  septic  tank  and  its  mode 
of  operation.  A  number  of  inquiries  having  been  lately,  received  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’’  regarding  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  a  tank  of  this  character,  the  address  is  printed  in  full. 


IT  has  been  known  for  a  great  many  years  that  if  sewage 
is  allowed  to  flow  very  slowly  through  a  tank  or  deten¬ 
tion  chamber,  the  effluent  will  be  practically  clear  and 
free  from  any  disagreeable  odors.  Any  tank  or  chamber 
used  to  retard  the  flow  sufficiently  to  permit  septic  action 
to  take  place  has  been  commonly  called  a  “Septic  Tank.” 
All  kinds  of  things  that  would  answer  the  purpose  in  form 
of  a  tank  have  been  used  with  more  or  less  success,  and 
from  the  success  and  failure  of  some  of  these  “guesses,” 


together  with  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  investigation,  the 
engineers  and  scientists  of  this  and  other  countries  have 
gathered  so  much  valuable  and  accurate  data  that  now  it  is 
possible  to  design  sewage  disposal  plants  that  will  care  for 
the  sewage  of  a  residence  or  town  with  assured  results. 

One  of  the  great  problems  that  now  confronts  the  health 
officers  of  our  State  is  that  of  the  care  of  the  sewage  from 
residences  and  hotels  in  their  respective  towns.  It  has  long 
been  the  custom  to  elect  the  most  shiftless  man  in  town 
to  the  office  of  city  scavenger,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see 
that  all  the  “dry”  closets  in  town  were  properly  cleaned 
once  in  every  so  often.  As  this  man  is  his  own  inspector 
only  the  easy  work  is  done,  and  you  are  all  familiar  with 
the  results,  though  the  people  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  danger  in  which  they  are  placed  by  these  lax  methods 
used  to  bluff  them  into  thinking  that  they  are  getting  a 
clean  town. 

The  expense  attached  to  the  construction  of  a  sewage 
disposal  tank  for  the  houses  of  any  community  is  the  main 
reason  why  these  otherwise  enlightened  people  do  not  clean 
up  and  provide  some  efficient  method  of  caring  for  their 
organic  wastes.  Even  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  their 
families  now  and  then  does  not  move  them  to  get  together 
and  take  the  sanitary  steps  necessary  to  stamp  out  the  fevers 
that  are  so  common  in  our  small  towns. 

The  residential  sewage  disposal  tanks  that  are  now  made 
by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  sewer  pipe,  make  it  so  easy 
for  every  private  residence,  hotel  cr  community  to  take  care 


of  all  their  sewage,  that  it  should  be  considered  a  criminal 
offense  for  any  family  to  dump  their  sewage  out  in  the 
back  yard  somewhere  and  let  the  rains  wash  it  into  their 
own  well,  or  worse,  into  the  well  of  their  neighbors.  In 
the  last  few  years  a  large  number  of  concrete  tanks  have 
been  built  for  private  residences  throughout  the  State,  but 
as  the  sewage  acts  on  concrete  and  decomposes  it,  the  salt 
glazed  sewer  pipe,  which  is  used  in  these  small  tanks,  is  a 
much  better  material  to  use  in  this  construction.  No  one 
knows  how  long  this  vitrified  pipe  will  last. 

To  better  illustrate  the  operation  of  a  sewage  disposal 
tank  I  will  use  this  chart  and  small  sample  which  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  Pipe  Company  kindly  let  me  have  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  you  will,  look  at  the  sketch  of  the  tank  on  the  little 
pamphlet,  which  you  will  find  in  the  seats,  you  can  easily 
follow  me. 

When  the  sewage  comes  from  the  four-inch  pipe  here 
at  the  end  into  the  large  pipe  or  chamber,  the  flow  is  greatly 
retarded  and  this  sudden  change  in  the  velocity  of  the 
effluent  causes  the  solid  organic  matter  to  settle  to  the 
bottom.  This  forms  the  sludge  bed.  In  this  sludge  the 
bacterial  action  starts,  and  the  sludge  becomes  literally  alive 
with  millions  of  these  little  germs  known  to  scientists  as 
anerobes.  These  little  germs  get  to  work  on  the  solid  mat¬ 
ter  and  in  working  produce  a  great  amount  of  gas  which 
is  sufficient  to  raise  a  good  deal  of  this  lighter  stuff  to  the 
surface.  This  material  forms  the  scum  and  cover  for  the 
germs  to  work  under.  As  the  solid  matter  goes  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  the  bacteria  go  with  it  and  then  you  have 
two  very  active  bacteria  beds,  one  in  the  sludge  and  the 
other  on  the  under  side  of  the  scum.  This  process  con¬ 
tinues  until  all  organic  matter  is  liquefied. 

The  water  then  flows  to  the  next  chamber  through  the 
round  opening  in  the  vitrified  cap  used  for  the  partition. 
Very  little  solid  matter  will  pass  into  this  chamber  or  to 
the  next,  but  there  will  be  some  material  that  will  get 
through  and  the  septic  action  continues.  These  partitions 
or  baffle  walls,  have  the  hole  turned  to  the  side,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  scum  from  the  first  chamber  breaking  up  and 
being  carried  into  the  other  compartments  by  the  current. 


FROM 

TANK 


FCLOf.no  OUTLET  PIPE  LAID  WITH  CEMENTED  JOINTS 
IRRIGATION  and  DRAINAGE  PIPE  LAID  WITH  UNCEMENTED  JOINTS 


DRAINAGE  PIPE  LAID  22  INCHES  BELOW  SURFACE 
IRRIGATION  PIPE  LAID  18  INCHES  BELOW  SURFACE 

_ 

FEED  PIPE  LAID  WITH  O  INCH  FALL  per  10 ft 
IRRIGATION  ano  OUTLET  PIPE  t  A/D  WITH  0./ inch  FALL  per  ioft\ 


DRAINAGE  PIPE  LAID  WITH  0.3  inch  fall  per  10  ri. 
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If  the  tank  is  of  the  proper  proportions  it  will  be  several  years 
before  it  will  have  to  be  cleaned  out.  When  the  tank  is 
first  installed  and  the  sewage  turned  into  it  there  will  be 
an  odor,  most  likely  a  disagreeable  one,  but  after  about  three 
weeks,  the  bacteria  beds  will  be  established  so  that  they 
will  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  and  the  location  of  the  tank 
will  be  forgotten.  As  the  significant  products  of  the  septic 
tank  are  ammonium  compounds  with  a  little  water,  carbonic 
acid  and  some  carbon  dioxide,  it  is  evident  from  these  that 
from  a  well-regulated  tank  there  will  escape  no  disagree¬ 
able  odors. 

The  volume  of  sludge  produced  by  the  three  best  known 
methods  of  sewage  disposal  is  as  follows : 

Gals.  Sludge 
per  i, 000, 000 


Method.  of  Sewage. 

Chemical  Precipitation  . 4,872 

Sedimentation  .  2*544 

Septic  Tank  .  ’548 


By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  septic  action  does 
more  work  than  any  other  method,  and  '  is  probably  now 
the  most  used. 

The  complete  purification  of  sewage  consists  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  stages : 

1.  Dissolution  of  suspended  matter. 

2.  Carbon  Oxidation. 

3.  Nitrogen  Oxidation. 

To  have  the  first  stage  (liquification)  take  place  before 
the  second  and  third  stages  are  entered  upon  is  a  decided 
advantage,  and  the  second  (bacteriolysis)  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  third  will  occur.  The  function  of  the 
septic  tank  is  to  prepare  the  raw  sewage  for  this  last  stage 
—nitrification.  For  this  stage  the  filter  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  the  work,  and  can  be  added  to  the  septic  tank  at 
a  small  additional  cost,  though  it  is  not  necessary  unless 
the  effluent  in  its  further  flow  is  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
potable  water. 

In  nearly  every  town  in  the  State  there  are  men  of  means 
and  culture  who  have  electric  lights  and  water  in  their 
houses  and  yet  dump  into  the  well  of  their  neighbors  the 
greater  part  of  the  sewage  of  a  large  family.  They  do  not 
do  this  purposely,  but  through  ignorance  of  a  better  way 
to  dispose  of  these  wastes.  One  of  these  little  tanks  prop¬ 
erly  installed  will  last  longer  than  the  house  itself  and  will 
successfully  care  for  the  sewage. 


Increasing  the  Demand  for  Brick 

How  One  Publicity  Campaign  Has 
Shown  the  Power  of  Local  Advertising 
Conducted  by  a  Community  of  Interest 

By  C.  C.  Cates 

Advertising  Manager,  Texas  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 


EIGHTEEN  months  ago,  the  Texas  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  started  a  publicity  campaign 
which  has  grown  in  power,  until  today'  more  than 
$10,000  has  been  expended  in  the  newspapers  of  the  state, 
and  the  results  have  proven  so  satisfactory  that  a  further 
nd  larger  sum  will  be  expended  during  the  coming  build¬ 
ing  season. 

This  campaign  has  been  carefully  planned.  Concentra¬ 
tion  has  been  the  keynote — concentration  with  good  copy, 
placed  in  the  most  influential  journals,  strategically  se¬ 
lected  to  reach,  practically,  every'  home  builder  in  the 
state,  educating  the  building  potentialities  in  the  remote 
districts,  gaining  the  widest  possible  circulation  at  the 
minimum  of  expense. 

Concentration  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  planning 
of  the  class  of  copy,  it  being  the  idea  to  give  prominence 
to  the  class  of  houses  that  had,  heretofore,  been  built 
largely  of  wood,  so  creating  a  new  field  for  brick  and  per¬ 
mitting  the  greatest  opportunity'  for  expansion  of  demand 
for  clay  products. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign,  the  copy  strongly 
featured  the  economy  of  brick,  showing  the  saving  in  re¬ 
pairs,  depreciation,  painting,  insurance  and  general  up¬ 
keep,  and,  in  this  connection,  the  resourceful  advertising 
writer  had  a  rich  fund  of  talking  points — a  fund  that,  while 
used  freely,  was  left  almost  as  full  as  when  it  was  first 


drawn  upon,  since  it  seemed  to  renew  itself  with  each 
draft,  like  the  magic  pocket  of  the  old-time  fairy  tale. 

This  “reason  why”  copy  was  strongly  reinforced  with 
illustrations,  gaining  involuntary  attention.  It  was  edu¬ 
cational  copy,  developed  along  a  high  plane,  and  convinc¬ 
ing  to  the  man  whose  thoughts  were  concerned  with  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  premised  on  the  thought  that  the  man  who 
is  thinking  of  building,  thinks  along  serious  lines,  and  is 
amenable  to  almost  any  suggestion  that  is  of  assistance 
to  him.  The  average  builder  has  a  problem  to  solve  that 
he  knows  is  solved,  as  a  rule,  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

As  early  as  practicable,  the  details  of  low-cost  brick 
construction  were  taken  up  and  exploited.  This  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the 
campaign.  Elevations  and  floor  plans  of  buildings  that 
had  actually  been  built,  were  shown,  and  cost  items  given. 
Even  the  number  of  brick  for  each  building  was  speci¬ 
fied.  Dependable  information  was  the  object  throughout, 
and  to  make  this  information  reliable,  a  competent  archi¬ 
tect  was  employed  to  go  over  and  check  the  items  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  contractors  and  builders  who  had  erected 
the  houses. 

In  connection  with  this  article,  the  elevation  and  floor 
plan  of  one  of  the  houses  exploited  in  the  Texas  cam¬ 
paign  is  shown.  This  house  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  series,  and  cost,  approximately.  $2,300.  It  is,  as 
will  be  seen,  modern  in  design  and  comfortable  in  plan. 
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These  houses  were  not  run  regularly  in  the  advertising 
copy,  but  distributed  judiciously  in  the  series,  the  result 
being  that  readers  soon  formed  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  plans,  and  every  ad.  was,  therefore,  closely  scrutinized 
and  perused  by  a  large  clientelle  of  readers. 

It  is  needless  to  state  the  advertising  developed  a  large 


tity  of  valuable  building  suggestions  and  information. 
Many  houses  have  actually  been  built  from  these  plans, 
and  the  direct  influence  in  the  campaign  has  been  most 
pronounced. 

To  illustrate,  further,  the  scope  of  the  campaign,  com¬ 
plete  blue  print  plans  and  specifications  for  many  of  the 
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IN  THIS  HOUSE  SOLIDITY  AND  STRENGTH  APPEAR  IN  EVERY 
LINE.  THE  DEEP,  COOL  PORCH,  WITH  MASSIVE  RUSTIC  BRICK 
COLUMNS,  AND  WIDE  APPROACH,  SHOWS  INDIVIDUALITY  AND  QUIET  DIGNITY  THAT  FEW  HOUSES  CAN  BOAST. 
THE  PITCH  OF  THE  GABLES,  THE  VENTILATING  SCHEME,  AND  THE  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  ROOF, 
WITH  ITS  WHITE  TRIMMINGS,  ALL  MAKE  AN  EXCEEDINGLY  RICH  COMBINATION.  THE  INTERIOR  IS  UNUSU¬ 
ALLY  WELL  ARRANGED.  THE  LIVING  ROOM  AND  DINING  ROOM  OCCUPYTHE  ENTIRE  FRONT  OF  THE  HOUSE,  BEING 
DIVIDED  BY  A  COLONNADE  OPENING,  IN  WHICH  ARE  HEAVY  COLUMNS  REACHING  TO  THE  BEAMED  CEILING. 
THE  BRICK  MANTEL  HAS  BOOK  CASES  ON  EITHER  SIDE  UNDER  CASEMENT  WINDOWS.  THE  DRAWING  ROOM 
AND  KITCHEN  ARE  CONNECTED  BY  A  PASS-PANTRY,  FITTED  WITH  CHINA  CABINET  AND  SHELVES.  THE 
BATH  ROOM  IS  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  AT  THE  END  OF  A  PASSAGE,  MAKING  IT  ACCESSIBLE  FROM  ANY 
PART  OF  THE  HOUSE.  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  HOME  CAN  BE  BUILT  FOR  APPROXIMATELY  $2,300.00,  CONTAINING 
ABOUT  34,000  BRICK. 
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Some  of  the  “Reason  Why"  Copy  that  Has  Been  Used  with  so  Much  Success  in  the  Publicity  Campaign  for  Brick  in  Texas. 


volume  of  inquiries,  both  through  the  mails  and  otherwise, 
and  it  was  important  that  a  strong  “follow-up”  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  secure  the  full  effect. 

A  great  quantity  of  direct  mail  literature  is,  therefore, 
important  in  a  campaign  of  this  kind,  and,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  was  arranged  to  cover  almost  any  contingency. 
Booklets  of  plans,  cost  estimates,  and  a  wide  range  of 
auxiliary  literature  was  used,  each  piece  of  literature  hav¬ 
ing  a  specific  purpose,  and  greatly  relieving  the  burden 
of  correspondence  necessarily  developed.  The  booklet 
of  plans  is,  probably,  the  most  important  publication  is¬ 
sued,  receiving  wide  attention  and  circulation.  These 
plans  are  made  up,  largely,  from  cuts  and  data  used  in  the 
newspaper  advertising,  supplying  in  compact  form  a  quan- 


buildings  have  been  prepared,  and  are  kept  on  file  at  the 
association  office  to  facilitate  the  service. 

Each  vceek  a  bulletin  of  prospects,  with  general  building 
information,  is  mailed  from  the  publicity  office  to  all  mem¬ 
bers,  who  take  the  matter  up  with  prospects  direct,  either 
personally  or  by  mail.  A  large  volume  of  business  has, 
undoubtedly,  been  developed  through  this  service.  Indeed, 
service  has  been  the  watchword  throughout,  and  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

The  Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  believes 
in  the  efficacy  of  advertising,  the  proof  of  its  faith  being 
shown  by  voting,  at  the  last  convention  held  in  Galves¬ 
ton,  to  enlarge  and  expand  the  scope  of  work,  after  noting 
for  one  year  the  beneficial  results. 


The  Architectural  Section 

Announced  for  this  issue,  has  been  delayed  by  the  difficulty  in  securing  reliable 
estimates  of  costs.  It  has  been  found  advisable  to  hold  this  until  the  Aug.  4  issue,  when 
the  estimates  will  be  completed  and  worthy  of  every  confidence. 

FULL  PLANS  OF  A  MODERATE  PRICED  BRICK  HOUSE 
WILL  BE  THE  FEATURE  OF  THIS  SECTION 
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A  New  “Ironsides”  Built  at  Clearfield 


THE  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  float  made  up 
by  the  Clearfield  Machine  Shops  for  Clearfield’s  Fourth 
of  July  industrial  parade. 

The  various  business  organizations  of  the  town,  many  of 
them  brick  manufacturers,  entered  representative  floats  and 
considerable  ingenuity  was  displayed.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company, 
whose  exhibit  illustrative  of  clay  mining,  preceeded  by  half  a 
hundred  uniformed  miners  in  line,  made  an  interesting  dis¬ 
play.  The  Clearfield  Fire  Brick  Company  showed  a  presser 
making  real  9-inch  fire  brick  on  a  hand  press.  Other  en¬ 
tries  in  the  ceramic  line  included  the  Clearfield  Clay  Work- 


materials  from  their  own  stock  as  will  be  seen  below. 

The  stacks  were  lengths  of  blower  pipe,  through  which 
rolled  the  smoke  of  several  moulders’  torches  burning  heavy 
cylinder  oil.  The  masts  were  lengths  of  pipe  and  the  ship’s 
bell  was  an  old  one  rescued  from  the  scrap  pile  and  painted 
for  the  occasion,  but  emitting  a  somewhat  melancholy  sound 
owing  to  a  large  crack  in  its  side.  The  leading  feature, 
however,  was  the  cannon  mounted  in  turrets,  two  each  fore 
and  aft.  In  real  life  these  bad  looking  weapons  are  hubs  for 
the  crushing  rolls  or  mullers  of  Clearfield  pans. 

The  interior  of  each  turret  was  well  sppplied  with  core 
flour,  which  was  pumped  through  the  guns  in  occasional  white 


ing  Company  and  the  Clearfield  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  outfit  shown  in  the  cut  is  of  interest,  owing  to  the 
details  of  its  make  up.  The  machine  people  dubbed  the  ves¬ 
sel  “Ironsides,”  and  except  for  the  canvas  covering  and  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  life  preserver,  the  ship  was  made  up  entirely  of 


clouds  by  concealed  firing  squads  armed  with  foundry  bel¬ 
lows.  At  the  stern  can  be  seen  a  pile  of  cannon  balls  which 
are  there  for  looks  only,  but  at  other  times  perform  the  almost 
equally  destructive  service  of  breaking  brick  in  test  mills. 
The  sailor  boys  were  armed  with  air  guns  and  shot  adver¬ 
tising  matter  into  the  crowd  as  the  ship  passed  along. 


Small  Increase  in  Imports 


“Talk  prosperity,”  they  say,  and  prosperity  will  be  yours. 
Few  clayworkers  are  directly  affected  by  the  tariff,-  since  very 
little  clayware,  aside  from  pottery,  is  imported. 

The  general  tariff,  however,  affects  everyone,  and  any  talk 
which  may  tend  to  convince  either  the  talker  or  his  hearer 
that  huge  increases  in  imports  have  followed  the  lowering 
of  the  tariff,  will  hurt  business. 

The  Chicago  “Tribune”  prints  the  following: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  7. — Foreign  manufacturers  sent  into 
the  United  States  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  new 
tariff  system  just  8.8  per  cent  more  of  their  finished  product 
than  they  did  under  the  old  tariff  system.  This  was  pointed 
out  tonight  by  Secretary  Redfield  as  ample  demonstration  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  fears  of  American  factory  owners 
that  they  would  be  driven  from  business  by  the  Democratic 
tariff. 

Importation  of  foodstuffs  showed  a  large  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  in  the  eight  months  which  ended  with  May,  while  food¬ 


stuff  exports  fell  off  substantially.  There  was  a  relatively 
small  reduction  in  the  amount  of  completed  manufactures  ex¬ 
ported. 

In  the  line  of  finished  manufactures,  Mr.  Redfield  said  the 
United  States  was  maintaining  its  foreign  business  well. 

Out  of  a  total  decrease  in  exports  for  the  eight  months  of 
$145,703,640,  more  than  $128,000,000  was  in  foodstuffs  and 
manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing. 

Total  imports  for  the  eight  months  were  $1,288,656,041, 
compared  with  $1,233,519,365  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Free  merchandise  for  the  two  periods  was,  respectively,  $800,- 
214,038  and  $683,015,455.  Total  exports  were  $1,640,367,305, 
against  $1,786,070,945. 

“The  figures,”  Secretary  Redfield  said,  “show,  as  it  is  nor¬ 
mal  they  should,  the  results  of  the  world-wide  depression 
in  commerce  as  modified  by  our  own  shortage  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  arising  from  the  inadequate  crops  of  last  year, 
which  condition  is  rapidly  passing  away.” 


Using  Filtered 


How  One  Source  of  Plant  Expense 
May  be  Reduced  to  a  Minimum. 
A  Series  of  Tests  on  Re-used  Oil 


QNE  of  the  increasing  expense  items  of  th"  clayworking  plants  is  that  of  machine  oil  the  incr.  ase  being  due  to 
the  advanced  price  of  all  mineral  oils.  Here  a  system  is  described  which,  by  filtering  the  oil,  makes  it  ready 
for  re-use,  the  claim  being  that  it  loses  little,  if  any,  of  its  lubricating  qualities,  even  after  an  extended  term  of 
service. 


ONE  frequently  hears  engineers  speak  of  oil  “wearing 
out”  some  maintaining  that  after  oil  has  been  in 
use  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  it  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  new  oil. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  what  deterioration  oil 
suffered  when  in  constant  use,  an  elaborate  series  of  tests 
were  recently  made  on  different  samples  of  good  mineral 
oil  in  the  laboratories  of  Cornell  University. 

These  tests  proved  that  if  oil  be  properly  filtered  it 


Fig.  1 


can  be  used  over  and  over  indefinitely  without  losing 
any  of  its  lubricating  qualities.  To  show  the  value  of 
the  information  obtained  in  these  investigations,  the  data 
secured  from  the  tests  at  a  power  plant  in  New  York  City 
have  been  selected  as  representing  the  most  severe 
operating  conditions. 

The  power  plant  referred  to  is  equipped  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  oiling  and  filtering  system  that  supplies  a  total  of 
134  points  of  lubrication.  This  plant  operates  20  hours 
per  day  the  entire  year.  On  account  of  the  great  variety 
of  machines  lubricated,  the  high  load  factor,  and  the 
exceptional  temperature  conditions,  the  work  imposed  on 
this  lubricating  system  is  probably  as  severe  as  can  be 
found  in  any  power  plant. 

To  find  out  exactly  how  much  oil  circulated  through 
the  system,  ten  tests  were  made  that  gave  the  average 
amount  as  150  gallons  per  hour,  or  3,600  gallons  per 
day,  or  an  equivalent  of  1,800  barrels  per  month.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  although  this  enormous  amount 
of  oil  is  supplied  continuously  to  the  bearings,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  to  the  system  three  barrels  of  oil  per 
month.  Even  that  cannot  be  charged  to  natural  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  system,  for  large  quantities  of  oil  are  drawn 
from  the  filters  and  used  in  cans  for  hand  oiling  of  small 


pumps,  valve  gears  and  other  bearings  not  connected 
to  the  system.  But,  charging  three  barrels  against  the 
system  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  pays  for  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  oil  used  for  lubrication. 

A  series  of  friction  tests  were  made  on  a  Thurston 
Railroad  Lubricant  Tester  having  a  hardened  steel  journal 
and  bronze  bearings  with  a  total  area  of  20  square  inches. 
In  all  tests  the  machine  was  run  at  a  constant  speed  of 
about  360  r.  p.  m.,  and  the  load  applied  in  increments 
of  1,500  pounds,  total  pressure  of  75  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  tests  at  each  load  was  continued  until  the' 
friction  and  temperature  of  the  bearings  had  become 
constant. 

The  co-efficient  of  friction  taken  was  the  lowest  value 
found  for  each  load;  that  is,  as  soon  as  a  given  load  is 
applied,  the  co-efficient  is  high  at  first,  gradually  falling 
off  until  it  becomes  practically  constant.  This  latter 
figure  is  the  one  that  represents  the  value  obtained  in 
ordinary  practice  where  engines  operate  continuously 
for  more  than  an  hour.  The  temperatures  taken  were 
the  highest  reached;  as  each  new  load  is  applied,  the  bear¬ 
ing  gradually  heats  until  the  temperature  becomes  prac¬ 
tically  constant. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  1  show  the  co-officient  of  friction 
of  the  new  and  filtered  oils.  The  difference  in  tem¬ 


perature  between  the  bearing  and  the  room  have  been 
plotted  in  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  system  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year  and  a 
half  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  physical 
changes  has  the  oil  undergone  during  this  period? 

The  results  of  tests  made  to  determine  this  are  shown 
in  the  curves  of  viscosity.  Fig.  3. 
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The  oil  gained  in  specific  gravity  through  constant  use, 
as  would  be  expected  inasmuch  as  the  oil,  in  passing 
through  the  bearings,  has  had  some  of  its  more  volatile 
constituents  driven  off,  also  a  small  quantity  of  the 
cylinder  oil  used  for  lubricating  the  piston  rods  and  stuff¬ 
ing-boxes  naturally  finds  its  way  into  the  oiling  system. 
The  viscocity  curves  show  that  the  used  oil  has  a  higher 
viscosity  than  the  new,  clearly  demonstrating  that  as  oil 
is  used  over  and  over  again  in  an  oiling  system  it  actually 
gains  in  body,  provided,  of 
course,  the  filter  thorough¬ 
ly  removes  entrained  water, 
and  this  is  the  vital  point 
of  the  whole  system. 

The  results  of  the  friction 
tests  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are 
also  consistent  with  these 
physical  changes,  as  the 
new  oil  has  a  slightly  low¬ 
er  co-efficient  of  friction  on 
low  bearing  pressures  while 
the  purified  oil  shows  a  low¬ 
er  co-efficient  on  higher 
bearing  pressures.  This  due 
to  the  fact  just  noted. 

The  curves  shown  in  Fig. 

2  are  the  ones  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  operating  en¬ 
gineer,  as  it  is  usually  by 
the  temperature  of  the 
bearings  that  he  determines  the  quality  of  lubrication.  As 
will  be  noted,  these  curves  are  practically  superimposed 
and  in  no  case  is  the  variation  more  than  a  few  degrees, 
so  that  here  again  it  is  proven  that  filtered  oil  is  as  good 
as  new  oil. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  oil  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  150°,  its  viscosity  is  only 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  water,  even  after  the  oil  has 
been  in  service  a  long  time.  Now,  if  oil  at  this  tempera¬ 


ture  could  be  spread  out  in  a  very  thin  film,  entrained 
water  and  other  impurities  which  are  heavier  than  oil 
would  settle  out  very  rapidly.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
dirty  oil  is  heated  as  it  passes  into  the  filter,  after  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  a  precipitation  compart¬ 
ment  where  it  is  spread  over  an  area  of  about  14  square 
feet  though  the  compartment  occupies  but  2 square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  velocity  of  the  oil  in  passing 
through  this  compartment  is  reduced  to  2  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond,  which  allows  plenty  of 
time  for  the  precipitation. 
The  importance  of  thor¬ 
oughly  separating  entrained 
water  from  the  oil  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  fact  that 
at  this  plant  about  4  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  day  are 
separated  and  ejected  from 
the  precipitation  chambers. 

The  oil,  after  separation, 
passes  to  the  filtering  cham¬ 
bers,  each  of  which  contain 
12  filtering  units  with  a 
total  area  of  3.5  square  feet. 
On  this  basis  the  filters  are 
handling  in  a  most  efficient 
manner,  2.4  gallons  of  oil 
per  square  foot  of  filtering 
surface  per  hour. 

The  fact  that  a  plant  pays 
for  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  oil  used  and 
that  oil  can  be  purified  in  a  commercial  filter  and  returned 
to  an  oiling  system  in  a  state  of  purity  equal  to  the  new 
oil,  is  certainly  of  vast  importance  in  the  operation  of  power 
plants.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  oil  alone  by  the  use  of 
the  oiling  system  in  the  plant  picked  for  the  tests  is  over 
$2,000  per  month. 

The  data  in  this  article  were  furnished  by  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Richardson-Phenix  Company,  Milwaukee. 


Instituting  a  Uniform  Cost  System 


THE  American  Face  Brick  Association  is  going  to 
work,  earnestly  and  systematically,  to.  standardize 
the  cost  accounting  methods  of  its  members,  and 
hopes,  through  them,  to  give  the  clayworking  industry  a 
basis  for  accounting  that  will  form  a  solid  foundation 
upon  which  to  compute  values  and  selling  prices. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  association,  in 
Pittsburgh,  Thursday,  July  16,  at  which  G.  W.  Lenkerd, 
of  the  Clymer  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Company,  and  G.  W. 
Greenwood,  of  the  United  Fire  Brick  Company,  represent¬ 
ing  the  committee  on  cost  accounting  of  the  Eastern 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  R.  D.  T. 
Hollowell,  representing  the  American  Face  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  campaign  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  all  brick  manufacturers,  whether  making 
face,  paving,  fire  or  common  brick,  in  this  most  important 
subject.  The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  deeply  interested  in  this  same  subject,  and 
from  correspondence  with  Will  P.  Blair  on  this  subject, 
it  appears  that  his  association  will  undoubtedly  join  in 
this  united  movement.  The  Refractories  Manufacturers’ 
Association  has  been  approached,  and  while  no  definite 
advice  from  them  has  been  received  to  date,  it  is  believed 
that  they,  too,  will  be  happy  to  join  in  the  work. 

The  tentative  plans  include  an  aggressive  campaign  for 


a  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject,  the  employment  of 
efficiency  engineers  and  accountants  and  later  on,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  systematic  program  for  reaching  all  brick 
manufacturers.  If  cost  accounting  systems,  appropriate 
for  use  by  manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  brick,  are  en¬ 
dorsed  by  these  associations,  it  would  seem  that  there 
should  be  considerably  less  trouble  in  influencing  their 
use  by  manufacturers  who  are  not  association  members. 

It  seems  apparent  at  present  that  manufacturers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  brick  could  use  cost  accounting  systems 
and  forms  varying  very  slightly  in  few  and  possibly 
minor  details.  In  the  work  of  laying  out  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  needs  of  three  different  classes  of  manufacturers, 
viz.,  small,  medium  and  large.  It  is  expected  also  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  particular  data  of  similar  char¬ 
acter  which  could  be  analyzed  and  averaged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  truthful  figures  to  prospective  investors 
in  clay  plant  promotions. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  joint  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  will  be  represented  by  all  four  of  the  interested 
bodies,  and  that  at  that  time  further  and  more  definite 
plans  can  be  laid  for  the  beginning  of  actual  work  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  on  this  proposition  which  can  promise 
nothing  but  benefit  for  all  manufacturers. 


The  National  Sewer  Pipe  Company’s  Plant  in  Course  of  Con  struction 

Power  Transmission 

by  means  of 

Manila  Rope 

The  Way  a  Large  Sewer  Pipe 
Plant  Solved  the  Problem  of 
Economical  Power  Transmission 


By  C.  R.  Trowbridge 


WHEN  a  group  of  progressive  business  men  got  to¬ 
gether  at  Webster  City,  la.,  and  organized  the 
National  Sewer  Pipe  Company  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  glazed,  vitrified  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile,  they  had 
in  mind  these  essential  factors : 

First,  raw  material;  second,  market;  third,  transportation; 
fourth,  fuel;  fifth,  equipment;  sixth,  management. 

The  first  was  found  in  a  rich  tract  of  thirty  acres  of  solid 
clay  and  shale  and  what  is  known  as  the  “Lehigh  Neighbor¬ 
hood”  on  the  Crooked  Creek  Railroad  near  Webster  City. 

The  second  was  discovered  in  northern  Iowa  and  southern 
Minnesota,  where  thousands  of  acres  are  being  drained  for 
farming  purposes  by  the  use  of  tile,  and  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  West  generally,  where  a  demand  for  better 
protection  against  the  ravages  of  infectious  diseases  brought 
sewer  systems  and  the  consequent  use  of  sewer  pipe. 

Webster  City  has  three  railroads — the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  Crooked  Creek.  These 
roads  pass  right  through  the  heart  of  the  drainage  district 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  forming  direct  connection  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stations  where  both  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  can 
be  shipped.  The  National  promotors,  therefore,  found  their 
transportation  problems  easy  to  meet. 

Webster  City  is  only  a  short  run  from  the  coal  fields  of 
Iowa,  and  on  account  of  the  direct  connection  of  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  has  a  low  freight  rate  from  the  mines,  thus  the  fuel 
supply  is  well  taken  care  of. 


With  raw  material,  market,  transportation  and  fuel  out 
of  the  way,  the  factory  was  built  just  west  of  Webster  City 
between  the  right  of  way  of  the  I.  C.  and  the  Crooked 
Creek.  Thirty-three  acres  of  high  ground  were  bought — an 
ideal  site  for  such  a  plant.  It  lies  between  the  city  and  the 
clay  deposits.  The  freight,  by  the  way,  on  raw  material  to 
this  site  is  much  less  than  the  freight  on  the  manufactured 
product  when  shipped  from  Lehigh. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  plant  is  the  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  years’  study  by  men  experienced  in  the  clay  working 
business.  Some  of  the  best  sewer  pipe  plants  in  the  United 
States  were  inspected,  and  before  final  disposition  the  plans 
were  laid  before  engineering  experts  for  criticism. 

In  the  operating  building  the  main  part  is  used  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  ware  before  taking  it  to  the  kiln.  It  is  about  400 
feet  long  by  90  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high.  Each 
story  is  about  10  feet  high,  while  the  basement  is  6  feet  in 
depth.  The  floors  of  the  structure  are  slatted  to  permit  a 
free  circulation  of  air  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
walls  are  made  of  brick  with  concrete  foundation  while 
steel  construction  is  used  on  the  inside  wherever  practicable. 

That  part  of  the  building  in  which  the  machinery  is  lo¬ 
cated  is  about  80  by  90  feet  and  four  stories  high.  This  is 
absolutely  fireproof  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  best  light 
obtainable. 

The  engine  and  boiler  rooms  are  of  sufficient  size  to  give 
ample  room  for  all  the  necessary  power  harness  required. 
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It  is,  also,  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction. 
A  large  clay  room 
has  .  been  erected 
back  of  the  machine 
room  in  which  the 
clay  is  dumped  from 
the  railroad  dump 
cars.  This  room  is 
240  by  80  feet  and 
holds  sufficient  clay 
to  run  the  plant 
from  sixty  to  ninety 
days.  There  are  a 
few  other  buildings 
such  as  blacksmith 


shop,  repair  shop, 
store  .  room,  salt 
house  and  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office. 

The  kilns  are  of 
the  best  and  latest 
patterns,  so  designed 
and  built  as  to  re¬ 
duce  labor  in  handling  the  product.  Around  the  kilns  and 
stacks  a  solid  cement  floor  has  been  built  on  which  pipe  is 
rolled  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Nothing  but  the  most  modern  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  this  plant.  There  are  three  dry  pans,  six  wet  pans, 
two  steel  presses,  elevators,  conveyors,  transmission  machin¬ 
ery  and  trucking  devices.  All  the  machinery  is  set  on  solid 
concrete  bases.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  line- 
shafts  and  belting  so  that  the  transmission  of  power  can  be 
carried  on  economically,  efficiently  and  safely. 

Two  250  h.  p.  water  tube  boilers  with  all  the  necessary 
pumps  and  heaters  have  been  installed.  One  550  h.  p.  Mur- 
ray-Corliss  engine,  built  by  the  Murray  Iron  Works,  Bur¬ 
lington,  la.,  furnishes  the  power.  When  this  engine  was  first 
installed,  the  company  had  in  mind  the  use  of  belting  for 
the  main  engine  drive,  but  on  the  advice  of  the  Leighton 
Supply  Company,  Ft. 

Dodge,  la.,  and  Ed¬ 
win  M.  Kenyon,  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  of  the 
Dodge  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  rope 
was  substituted. 

Without  making  a 
new  driver,  the 
Dodge  engineers 
built  a  hardwood 
lagging,  grooved  for 
18  wraps  of  1%-in. 

“Firmus”  Manila 
rope,  and  placed  it 
on  the  fly-wheel ; 

500  h.  p.  is  transmit¬ 
ted  in  this  way, 
power  being  re* 
ceived  on  a  jack- 
shaft,  fitted  with 
Dodge  wedge  ad¬ 
justing  base  plates 
and  mounted  on 
steel  and  concrete 
piers. 

Four  special 
Dodge  rope  drives 
controlled  by  split 


friction  clutches  are 
taken  off  this  main 
shaft — two  75  h.  p. 
drives  to  the  '  wet 
pans  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  or  disengaged 
by  pull  cords  locat¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of 
the  wet  pans ;  one 
125  h.  p.  horizontal 
drive  to  pulverizer 
countershaft,  also 
controlled  by 
clutches ;  and  one 
100  h.  p.  vertical 
drive  to  elevator 
headshaft  on  the 
third  floor.  From 
the  pulverizer 
countershaft  a  belt 
is  used  to  a  48-in. 
American  ring  pul¬ 
verizer  where  the 
clay  is  ground  be¬ 
fore  delivery  to  the  wet  pans  for  mixing  purposes.  The 
elevators,  conveyors  and  sewer  pipe  presses  are  driven  from 
the  headshaft  on  the  third  floor. 

There  is  an  auxiliary  extension  shaft  in  the  engine  room, 
fitted  with  Dodge  split  clutch  cut-off  couplings,  which  per¬ 
mit  cutting  out  the  engine  and  running  75  h.  p.  engine  and 
generator  to  furnish  light  and  also  power  for  operating  belt 
conveyors  in  the  clay  room. 

As  the  plant  is  arranged,  there  is  reserve  power  in  every 
department  so  that  should  one  department  be  closed  down 
for  a  day  or  so  the  other  departments  will  not  be  hindered. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  employes  against 
accidents  in  providing  proper  safety  devices  and  a  modern 
system  of  fire  protection  reduces  the  fire  hazard  to  nothing. 

Pneumatic  derricks  are  used  to  handle  large  pipes  in  and 
out  of  the  kilns,  only  such  trucks  and  carts  being  placed  in 

service  as  occasion 
demands. 

The  management 
of  the  National 
Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  nine  direc¬ 
tors,  mostly  business 
men  of  Webster  City. 

While  sewer  pipe 
and  drain  tile  are 
the  principal  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  company  is 
manufacturing  wall 
coping  conduits  and 
flue  lining.  The 
plant  was  placed  in 
operation  July  15, 
1913,  and  has  been 
running  every  day 
without  a  s  h  u  t- 
down.  Since  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year, 
128  car  loads  of 
National  Products 
have  been  made  and 
shipped,  with  the 
market  demand  still 
growing. 


Plan  of  the  Plant,  Showing  Kiln  Locations  in  Relation  to  Dryer  and  Machine  Room 


The  Far  West  Clay  Company’s  Plant  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

One  of  Tacoma’s  Activities 


A  Short  Description  of  a  Brick  Plant 
Near  the  Shores  of  Puget  Sound 


CORRECTLY  named  is  the  Far  West  Clay  Company, 
of  Tacoma,  Washington,  whose  plant  is  located 
near  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  that  arm  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  forming  the  principal  place  “where  rail 
meets  sail”  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  addition  to  being  the  largest  producer  of  structural 
hollow  ware  in  the  Northwest,  the  Far  West  Clay  Com¬ 
pany  ships  annually  large  quantities  of  drain  tile  and 
rought  face  brick. 

Some  particularly  excellent  clay  deposits  are  owned  by 
this  company,  whose 
factory  site  and  clay 
deposits  embrace  a  half 
section  of  land  near 
Tacoma.  The  deposit 
being  worked  at  the 
present  time  is  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin,  being 
formed  by  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  feldspathic 
rock  by  the  earth’s  in¬ 
cluded  gases.  The  pit 
is  in  the  form  of  a 
hill  150  feet  high  ex¬ 
tending  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  canyon  and 
the  present  working 
face  is  about  350  feet 
wide. 

In  this  bank  are 
found  clays  of  many 
colors,  varying  from 
red  burning  to  gray, 
the  general  trend  being 
from  red  at  the  north  o  white  at  the  south.  No  stripping  is 
required  and  ware  burns  from  gray  through  the  browns 
and  golden  browns  into  the  reds  and  purples,  giving  a 
very  diversified  coloring.  A  second  bank  of  clay,  near  the 
first,  contains  a  high  grade  of  fire  clay  and  a  third  deposit 
is  similar  to  the  first. 

The  clay  is  handled  by  a  three-quarter  yard  Model  30 
Marion  Shovel  and  a  number  of  standard  gauge,  six-yard 
dump  cars. 

For  handling  clay  and  the  finished  product  a  standard 


gauge  railroad  one  mile  long  is  maintained,  together  with 
a  fifty  ton  geared  locomotive.  The  railroad  connects 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Com¬ 
pany’s  line  at  Clay  City  station. 

The  clay  goes  into  the  plant  over  a  twenty-five  foot 
trestle  under  which  the  clay  bins  are  situated.  The  clay 
storage  capacity  of  the  plant  is  about  ten  thousand  tons. 

During  the  summer  the  clay  is  fed  directly  into  two 
nine  foot  dry  pans  by  a  conveying  system  and  in  the 
winter  a  certain  proportion  is  dried  by  a  direct  heated 

1  ot  floor. 

The  power  plant 
consists  of  an  18-inch 
by  36-inch  Bates  Cor¬ 
liss  Engine,  steam  be¬ 
ing  furnished  by  three 
large  return  tubular 
boilers.  Oil  is  used  for 
fuel  throughout  the 
plant. 

The  clay  passes  from 
the  pans  through  piano 
wire  screens  and 
thence  by  a  24-inch 
conveyor  belt  to  two 
14-foot  pug  mills, 
thence  to  a  Raymond 
No.  888  brick  machine 
and  a  Niagara  hollow- 
ware  machine. 

At  the  machines,  the 
ware  is  hacked  on  to 
dryer  cars  and  the  dry¬ 
ing  is  done  in  a  forty- 
track  radiated  heat  dryer,  140  feet  long.  Drying  takes  forty- 
eight  hours  and  a  very  high  percentage  of  perfect  ware  goes 
into  the  kilns. 

Round,  down  draft  kilns  are  used  exclusively,  the  equip¬ 
ment  consisting  of  eight  kilns,  varying  in  diameter  from 
30  to  42  feet.  The  kiln  heights  are,  approximately,  12 
feet  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  and  the  arch  itself  is  9  feet. 
Hollow  block  is  set  eighteen  courses  high  and  the  burns 
are  remarkably  uniform.  The  material  does  not  warp  as 
a  result  of  this  high  setting,  which  speaks  very  well  for 


The  Superintendent’s  Residence,  Built  of  Exposed  Hollow  Clay  Tile. 
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the  quality  of  the  clay,  particularly  when  it  is  noted  that 
the  burning  temperature  is  that  of  Cone  No.  8. 

From  the  kilns  the  material  goes  either  directly  to  the 
cars  on  a  submerged  track,  or  to  the  large  storage  yard, 
which  is  necessary  as  this  plant  turns  out  a  great  many 
different  sizes  of  tile. 

This  plant  is  the  only  one  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  structural  hollow  ware.  In  the  line  of 
products  manufactured  are  included  partition  tile  and 
hollow  building  block  from  2-inch  to  12-inch  inclusive, 
Denison  block,  floor  tile,  flat  floor  arch,  fireproofing,  drain 
tile  and  a  high  quality  of  rough  face  brick. 

The  daily  capacity  is  150  tons,  which  is  handled  by  a 
crew  of  sixty  men. 


For  the  convenience  of  their  employees,  a  postoffice  and 
store  are  maintained,  together  with  a  boarding  house, 
bunk  house,  superintendent’s  residence  and  about  twenty 
cottages  for  the  men. 

“Safety  first”  is  an  important  factor  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  employees  and,  as  a  result,  this  plant  is  said  by  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  the  best  protected  clay  plant  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

The  sales  organization  of  the  company  is  composed  of 
a  corps  of  efficient  men  who  keep  in  touch  with  owners, 
architects  and  contractors  throughout  their  territory. 
Each  of  these  men  is  not  only  an  efficient  salesman,  but 
is  competent  to  give  architects  and  contractors  the  re¬ 
sults  of  valuable  design  and  construction  experience. 


Roofing  Tile  Gains  Favor 


AMERICAN  architecture,  particularly  as  that  term  is 
applied  to  residential  work,  is  rapidly  thr  ;wing  off  the 
influence  of  the  forest,  and  taking  on  the  more  stable 
outlines  of  the  old  world. 

The  flimsy,  over-decorated  or  mansard  roof  of  the  70’s  is 
being  replaced  with  the  “homey”  low,  and  rambling  lines  of 
the  English  dwelling — itself  a  type  upon  which  our  own  ear¬ 
ly  Colonial  architecture  was  based. 

With  this  English  type,  we  bring  two  distinct  styles  in  roof¬ 
ing;  one  is  the  thatched  roof — successful  to  a  very  limited 
degree  in  this  country — the  other  the  roof  of  burned  clay 

tile. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  rough  faced  brick,  and  its 
varying  colors,  brickwork  had  little  intrinsic  interest  for  the 
student  of  residential  art."  The  craftmanship  that  has  left 
so  many  monuments  in  the  Old  World  seemed  lacking  in  our 
own  mechanics  and,  for  that  matter,  designers.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  our  roofs,  which  were  of  painted  tin,  of  dull 
gray  slate — or  worse. 

With  roofing  tile,  came  color.  Since  then,  slate  has  de¬ 
veloped  color — or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  users  of  slate  have 
demanded  color,  and  the  reds,  greens  and  purples  that  are 
natural  to  some  slate  deposits,  have  come  into  greater  favor. 
The  cost  of  this  material  is,  however,  almost  imperative. 

It  must  be  understood  that  roofing  tile  is,  to  a  large  extent, 


an  “infant  industry”  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  plants, 
if  not  in  years.  Compared  to  other  forms  of  clay  products, 
the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile  is  of  slight  importance,  from 
the  point  of  capital  invested.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  three 
plants  compete  for  business,  while  another,  in  Denver,  Colo., 
supplies  a  great  part  of  the  section  that  lies  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Mississippi. 

Ohio  clays  have  attracted  a  number  of  plants,  and  promi¬ 
nently  among  these  stands  that  of  the  National  Roofing  Tile 
Company,  of  Lima.  At  this  plant,  varying  shades  of  red 
are  made,  and  special  glazes  in  colors,  the  glaze  being  dull 
or  bright,  as  called  for  by  the  style  of  the  building. 

These  glazes  are  “reburned”— that  is,  they  are  applied  to 
a  finished  red  tile  and  given  a  72-hour  burning  period,  to 
set  the  glaze,  which  is  thus  made  a  part  of  the  tile  itself. 
National  tile  are  guaranteed  against  cracking,  against  the 
crazing  of  the  glaze,  its  “peeling”  or  other  defacement. 

All  of  the  tile  furnished  by  this  company  are  served  in 
either  a  uniform  shade,  or  in  blended  variants.  The  latter 
is  fast  coming  into  favor,  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
life  and  interest  of  the  new  school  of  architecture,  which  is 
making  the  American  homebuilder  rival  the  long-desired  beau¬ 
ty  and  quiet  solidity  of  the  English  countryside. 

The  many  excellent  points  of  clay  roofing  tile  make  its 
progress  in  popular  favor  as  sure  as  daylight  follows  dark¬ 
ness. 


The  National  Roofing  Tile  Company’s  Plant  at  Lima,  Ohio. 


The  Factory 


The  Fates  of  Plymouth 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Activities  and  Some 
of  the  Generalities  of  One  of  the  Best  Known 
Machinery  Houses  in  the  Clayworking  Field 


A  HISTORY  of  the  manufacture  of  clayworking  machin¬ 
ery  in  America  would  have  little  data  of  general  inter¬ 
est,  prior  to  1876,  and  those  of  us  who  remember  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  will  recall  that,  so  far 
as  clayworking  machinery  was  concerned,  the  industry  may 
well  be  said  to  have  been  in  early  infancy  at  that  time. 

So  it  was  well  within  the  “early  days”  that  J.  D.  Fate 
began  the  manufacture  of  clayworking  machinery,  for  in 
1880,  at  the  very  inception  of  his  establishment  at  Plymouth, 
Ohio,  he  turned  his  inventive  genius  and  pliability  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  making  of  machinery  to  replace  the  crude  hand 
methods  that  had  marked  the  industry  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century. 

Today  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company  stands  high  in  the  list  of 
clay  working  machinery  manufacturers,  and  has  to  its  credit 
the  introduction  of  many  important  improvements — improve¬ 
ments  that  have  reduced  manufacturing  costs,  increased  ca¬ 
pacities  and  made  possible  the  working  of  unusual  shapes, 
sizes  and  forms  of  clavware,  and  the  use  of  clays  that  did 
not  lend  themselves  easily  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  clay¬ 
working. 


Plymouth,  the  home  of  the  Fates,  lies  in  the  northern 
tier  of  Ohio’s  counties,  central  to  the  east  and  west  boun¬ 
daries  of  that  state.  Since  the  burned  clay  production  of 
Ohio  stands  first  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  this  loca¬ 
tion  is  most  fortunate.  It  makes  the  Fates,  as  it  were, 
neighbors  of  a  vast  army  of  clayworkers — the  Fate  factory 
at  their  very  doors,  the  Fate  equipment  ready  to  render 
them  prompt  and  efficient  service.  The  experience  of  years 
is  therefore  within  easy  reach  of  the  prospective  clayworker 
as  well  as  the  man  who  finds  that  his  material  or  market, 
or  some  special  adaptability  makes  the  changing  of  his 
plant,  from  one  thing  to  another,  a  matter  of  advisability. 

In  the  matter  of  plant  arrangement,  the  Fates  have  a 
record  of  many  successes.  Economy  of  production  has  been 
the  watchword  of  the  establishment,  and  the  Fates  are  keen¬ 
ly  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  successful  plant  means  as  much 
to  them  as  it  does  to  the  man  who  owns  and  operates  the 
enterprise.  No  question  of  convenience  (which  means 
economy  of  operation)  is  overlooked — no  point  that  means 
labor-saving  or  the  reduction  of  power  consumption. 

On  this  last  point,  the  Fates  make  a  positive  statement.  It 
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is  that  their  machines  require  no  more  power — and  often  re¬ 
quire  less — than  machines  of  other  makes  with  the  same 
capacity  and  quality  of  product. 

In  the  matter  of  duplicate 
parts,  and  repairs,  the  Fates 
have  earned  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  promptness.  The  ma¬ 
chine  shop  hums  like  a  bee-hive 
on  a  summer’s  day.  The  man 
who  has  slipped  a  cog  or  shut 
down  on  account  of  an  accident, 
finds  a  “first  aid  to  the  injured” 
at  Plymouth,  Ohio,  that  is  quick, 
accurate  and  intelligent.  The 
“lost  time”  is  minimized  by  the 
elasticity  and  immensity  of  the 
Fate  establishment,  which  is  so 
comprehensive  as  to  be  able, 
seemingly,  to  “turn  out  the 
whole  force”  to  help  a  brother 
brickmaker  out  of  trouble,  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  progress 
of  regular  work  that  may  be 
going  through  the  shops. 

Even  in  the  strenuous  con¬ 
vention  days,  when  one  or  more 
of  the  “Fate  boys”  is  found 
mixing  with  the  men  who  work 
in  clay,  the  expert  service  of 
the  Fate  plant  is  unimpaired. 

The  personal  supervision  that 
is  given  to  each  detail  of  the  ,, 

9  V  1 1  I  I  • 

work  is  so  dove-tailed,  that  President  The  J. 

the  absence  of  one  or  another 

of  the  well  known  faces  does  not  stop  the  work,  nor  hold 
it  back  for  a  moment.  The  “supporting  army”  of  experi¬ 


enced  machinists,  under  competent  leadership,  makes  the  Fate 
plant  run  as  a  well-oiled  unit,  silently,  resistlessly,  efficiently 

and,  seemingly,  from  rosy  dawn 
to  gray  twilight,  and  often  into 
the  darker  hours,  when  furnace 
fires  mingle  with  the  incan¬ 
descence  of  the  electric  bulb. 

Living,  in  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
has  been  brought  to  a  science — - 
a  science  of  hard  work,  mingled 
with  quiet  pleasure.  The 
“stranger  within  the  gates”  is 
given  a  warm  welcome — he  sees 
wonders  worked  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  line — new  inventions 
that  are,  as  vet,  in  the  stage  of 
testing  only,  yet  spelling  a  new 
prosperity  for  the  craftsman  in 
clay.  If  his  mind  be  of  the 
mold  that  made  Isaac  Walton 
famous,  he  finds  a  place  where 
the  fish  are  plentiful  and  full  of 
the  fighting  spirit,  and  a  com¬ 
panion  that  is  familiar  with  the 
haunts,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  sparkling,  speckled  beauties 
that  look  as  well  on  the  platter 
as  on  the  end  of  a  line. 

The  whirling  wheels  and 
giant  hammers  of  the  Fate 
works  impress  the  onlooker  with 
FATE  the  spirit  of  energy  and  power, 

D.  Fate  Company.  and  while  this  is  mirrored  in 

the  Fate  offices,  it  is  tempered 
with  a  whole-souled  suggestion  to  “sit  down  and  talk  things 
over.”  The  big  cbairs,  the  massive  table,  the  handsome  rugs 
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A  comfortable  place  on  a  hot  afternoon.  Reading  from  left  to  right  are  H.  S.  Fate,  H.  R.  Sykes,  F.  S.  Holtz  and'  H.  H.  Fate. 


and  other  items  of  comfort,  are  shown  in  the  illustration, 
where  the  Fates  have  taken  off  their  coats,  but  not  to  labor 
nor  to  spin. 

Here,  perhaps,  many  of  the  movements  that  the  Fates  have 
started  for  the  betterment  of  Plymouth,  have  had  their  first 
discussion.  The  Fates  are  proud  of  their  city,  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  proud  of  the  material  that  Fate  machines  are  making. 
Naturally,  as  the  question  of  paving  arose  in  Plymouth,  the 
Fates  worked 
early  and  late  to 
secure  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  vitri¬ 
fied  brick. 

The  city  square 
of  Plymouth  is 
a  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  the  dust¬ 
less  road — paved 
with  brick.  About 
a  year  ago,  when 
the  question  of 
more  paving 
came  up,  the 
Fates  vigorously, 
loudly  and  insis¬ 
tently  pointed  to, 
spoke  of  and 
demonstrated  the 
virtues  of  brick. 

It  happened, 
however,  that  one 
of  the  members 
of  the  Plymouth 
city  council  sold 
cement,  and  that, 
perhaps,  tells 
some  of  the 
story. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  property 
owners  in  Plymouth  wanted  brick,  cement  was  “poured” 
through  the  city  council,  a  $17,000  paving  contract  going  to 
that  material,  for  an  area  less  than  that  of  the  city  square, 
which  had  cost  but  $13,000  to  pave  with  brick. 

No  one  likes  to  see  the  money  he  is  paying  in  the  way 
of  taxes,  wasted.  One  would  almost  be  willing  to  see  it  go 
into  competitive  material,  if  that  material  were  really  good. 

To  see  it  go — that 
is,  the  money — 
and  then  to  see 
the  pavement 
“go”  was  a  dou¬ 
ble  sorrow,  which 
even  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  saying 
“That’s  just  what 
I  told  you”  could 
assuage. 

As  a  matter  of 
tact,  the  cement 
pavement  “went 
to  pieces”  before 
the  work  was 
finished.  The 
street  was  start¬ 
ed  late  last  fall 
and  one  side  was 
completed.  The 
balance  of  it  was 
put  in  this  spring, 
and  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken, 
that  illustrates 
this  article,  the 
bad  crack  that 
shows  so  plainly, 
had  developed  in 


One  of  the  concrete  streets  in  Plymouth  which  were  forced  down  the  throats  of  the 
taxpayers  in  opposition  to  brick,  showing  a  bad  crack  which  developed  before  the 
other  side  of  the  street  was  finished. 
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The  Plymouth  Gasoline  Locomotive  Negotiating  a  Steep 

Grade 


A  New  Departure  and  Big  Cost  Saver  in  Clayworking 

Equipment 


the  side  that  was  laid  last  fall,  and 
before  the  part  that  was  under 
way  this  year,  had  been  finished. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  crack  that 
mars  the  roadway  and  points  the 
way  to  a  repair  gang.  Other, 
smaller  cracks,  numerous  and 
ready  to  spread  into  deep  holes  as 
the  traffic  strikes  the  sharp  edges, 
are  in  evidence. 

This  cement  fiasco  was  made  an 
issue  at  the  last  election,  and,  it 
is  claimed,  cost  the  council  who 
had  made  it  possible,  their  official 
positions.  So  the  Fates  did  their 
part  in  the  punishment  "of  the  men 
who  were  foolish  enough  to  squan¬ 
der  Plymouth  money  on  inferior 
work  and  material.  A  younger  group  of  business  men 
now  hold  the  reins  in  Plymouth,  among  whom  H.  R. 
Sykes,  of  the  Fate  Company,  is  influential.  Plymouth  is 
getting  a  good  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  more 
progressive,  aggressive  and  city-loving  administration. 

A  new  type  of  industrial  gasoline  locomotive,  an  im¬ 


portant  feature  of  which  is  that  it 
has  a  friction  drive,  has  been 
brough  out  by  the  Fate  Company. 
This  is  the  first  industrial  locomo¬ 
tive  to  which  this  form  of  trans¬ 
mission  has  been  applied.  The 
drive  is  through  a  friction  disk  that 
comes  in  contact  with  a  fiber 
wheel.  Power  is  transmitted  from 
the  fiber  wheel  shaft  through  a 
sprocket  wheel  and  chain  to  a 
jackshaft  on  which  are  two  sprock¬ 
ets  that  drive  chains  from  this 
shaft  to  the  front  and  rear  axles 
to  give  power  to  both  axles  or  all 
four  wheels.  The  drive  is  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  engraving  show¬ 
ing  the  working  mechanism. 

The  friction  disk  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
fiber  wheel  by  a  lever,  the  forward  and  backward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  disk,  and  its  shaft  being  only  in.  The  end 
thrust  is  taken  care  of  by  double  ball  end  thrust  bear¬ 
ings.  The  engine  has  a  flexible  spring  steel  connection 
with  the  friction  disk  shaft  so  that  the  disk  cannot  ex- 


Working  Up  Close  to  the  Bank 
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A  three  ton  Plymouth  gasoline  locomotive  at  work  at  Hayden- 

vi lie,  Ohio. 


ert  any  strain  upon  the  engine.  All  speeds  and  reversal 
are  obtained  by  simply  shifting  the  fiber  wheel  across  the 
friction  disk  by  the  speed  changing  control.  The  fric¬ 
tion  drive  is  designed  with  liberal  proportions  and  has 
heavy  stiff  shafting  and  high-grade  bearings.  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  are  used  throughout,  except  the  end  thrust  bear¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  New  Departure  ball  bearing.  These  bear¬ 
ings  have  a  low  co-efficient  of  friction  and  require  little 
attention.  The  Hyatt  bearings  are  lubricated  with  grease 
and  the  ball  bearings  run  in  an  oil  bath.  The  friction 
drive  does  away  with  all  clutches,  gears  and  compli¬ 
cated  levers,  providing  a  flexibility,  it  is  claimed,  that  is 
not  possible  in  a  geared  transmission.  In  starting  the 
locomotive  with  a  train  of  cars  the  operator  can  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  slippage  until  the  train  is  in  motion  and  then  by 
applying  more  pressure  on  the  control  lever  the  slipping 
of  the  fiber  wheel  on  the  disk  is  stopped.  With  a  gear- 
driven  locomotive  there  is  danger  that  the  extra  strain  in 
starting  the  train  of  cars  will  break  the  teeth  of  the  gears 
or  stop  the  engine.  The  fiber  used  on  the  fiber  wheel 
will  last  a  long  time  and  it  can  be  easily  replaced  at  a 
small  cost,  the  upkeep  being  less  than  the  expense  of 
grease  for  lubricating  a  geared  transmission.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  locomotive  is  just  as  efficient  forward  or  back¬ 
ward,  its  speed  and  power  being  the  same  in  either  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  locomotive  has  a  heavy  two-piece  cast-iron  frame, 


Locomotive  doing  good  work  on  a  thirteen 
and'  one  half  per  cent  grade  at 
Morrisonville,  III. 


which  is  very  rigid,  in  order  to  keep  all  bearings  mounted 
on  the  frame  in  perfect  line,  the  weight  being  sufficient 
to  give  tractive  power.  All  shafting  is  of  high  carbon 
steel  of  sufficient  proportions  to  withstand  strain.  The 
wheels  are  forced  on  the  axles  and  keyed.  The  larger 
sprockets  are  split  and  clamped  as  well  as  keyed  to  their 
shafts.  The  smaller  sprockets  are  bored  to  Morse  No. 
7  tapers  and  are  held  in  place  by  clamp  collars  and  Wood¬ 
ruff  keys.  These  sprockets  are  of  steel,  the  smaller  ones 
being  hardened.  The  wheels  are  of  a  special  mixture 
to  give  a  hard,  good  wearing  tread.  The  drive  from  the 
friction  transmission  to  the  wheel  is  by  high-grade  Dia¬ 
mond  steel  chain  of  1%  in.  pitch.  The  engine  is  a  20- 
hp.  Monarch,  of  the  two-cylinder  opposed  air-cooled  type, 
with  Bosch  magneto.  Brakes  and  sanders  are  provided  for 
both  front  and  rear  wheels.  All  bolts  are  locked  with 
either  castellated  nuts  or  spring  lock  washers.  The  loco¬ 
motive  is  furnished  with  or  without  a  cab.  All  working 
machinery  is  covered  and  curtains  are  provided  to  be  let 
down  when  it  is  standing  out  doors.  Important  claims 
made  for  this  type  of  locomotive  are  that  it  is  simple  in 
construction  and  operation  and  foolproof. 

The  locomotive  has  a  draw  bar  pull  of  800  lb.  at  5  miles 
per  hr.  and  its  hauling  capacity,  allowing  40  lb.  to  ton 


The  Fredonia  Brick  Company,  Fredonia,  Kan.,  are  operating 
their  engine  on  less  than  six  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day. 


draw  bar  pull,  is  20  tons  on  a  level  grade  and  6  tons  up 
a  4  per  cent  grade.  Its  speed  range  is  3 to  10  miles 
per  hour. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  specifications  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Weight,  depending  on  gauge,  tons 

Wheelbase,  inches  . 

Standard  sizes  of  gauge,  inches... 

Diameter  of  wheels,  inches . 

Wheel  tread,  inches . 

Gasoline  capacity,  gallons . 

Size  of  axles,  inches . 

Size  of  disk,  inches . 

Size  of  fiber  wheel,  inches . 


2Vz  to  3 

24  g  36 
18 
3V4 
20 
3% 
22 

22  x  1% 


This  gasoline  locomotive  has  been  installed  at  many  clay¬ 
working  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company’s 
plant  at  Haydenville,  Ohio.  Here,  one  of  these  locomotives 
conveyed  2,510  tons  of  material  a  distance  of  1,000  ft.,  during 
a  period  of  three  days,  all  of  which  were  rainy  days,  af¬ 
fecting  the  amount  of  gasoline  used.  The  amount  actually 
consumed  was  less  than  six  gallons  per  day,  and  it  is  claimed 
that,  under  better  weather  conditions,  this  would  have  been 
reduced  to  five  gallons  or  less.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  the  operators  were  “green” — that  none  of  them  had, 
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The  Quarry  Fishing  Club,  Alive  with  “Gamey”  Bass  But  “Hook  Wise.’’  The  Game  Laws  of  Ohio  Restrict  Spearing,  Dyna¬ 
miting  or  the  Use  of  a  Seine,  But  Harley  Fate  and  Ray  Sykes  Secured  a  Ruling  from  the  Attorney  General  That  to  Pump 
the  Bass  Out  of  This  Lakelet  Could  Not  Be  Construed  As  a  Violation. 


before  the  advent  of  this  gasoline  locomotive,  ever  worked 
with  a  gasoline  engine  or  driven  an  automobile. 

At  the  Fredonia  Brick  Company’s  plant,  Fredonia,  Kan¬ 
sas,  one  of  these  gasoline  locomotives  is  doing  extra  heavy 
ddty,  with  a  minimum  of  gas  consumption. 

At  Morrisonville,  Ill.,  where  F.  E.  Fliegle  is  using  one  in 
his  yard,  a  13J4  per  cent  grade  is  being  negotiated  with  a 
two  yard  clay  car.  The  grade  here  is  so  severe,  that  some 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  this  gasoline  loco¬ 
motive  to  pull  its  load,  but  up  to  this  time,  no  trouble  has 
been  encountered. 

Besides  these  concerns,  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufac¬ 


turing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  Dominion  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  the  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  the  South  Connellsville  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  are  among  those  recently  purchas¬ 
ing  “Plymouths”  and  are  all  well  pleased  with  the  results 
they  are  getting  from  their  engines. 

Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  Fate  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  gained  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  where  the  state  of  Ohio  covers  a  Fate  machine,  just  as 
the  Fate  machinery  covers  the  state  of  Ohio.  Every  dot  on 
the  map  represents  a  plant  where  a  brick,  tile  or  hollow  ware 
machine  of  Fate  manufacture  has  been  installed.  The  sales 


Every  “Tack”  on  This  Map  of  Ohio  Represents  a  Brick,  Tile  or  Hollow  Ware  Machine  of  the  Fate  Manufacture — Not 
Simply  a  Sale  of  Minor  Equipment. 


1,  View  of  foundry.  2.  Blacksmith  Shop.  3.  South  end  of  main  machine  room.  4.  North  end  of  main  machine  room.  5.  Im¬ 
mense  Gear  Cutter.  6.  East  end  of  Cutting  Table  Departent.  West  end  of  Cutting  Table  Department.  8.  Machine  section  of 
locomotive  works.  9.  Locomotive  Assembling  Department. 
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The  Famous  Bensing  Automatic  Side  Cut  Table.  A  Fate  Product  of  National  Reputation. 


of  minor  equipment  are  not  noted,  lest  the  county  lines  and 
other  typographical  features  of  the  map  be  obliterated. 

Nor  is  Ohio  alone  the  scene  of  the  activities  of  the  Fate 
selling  force,  since  every  state  in  the  Union  contributes  its 
share  of  work  to  the  plant  at  Plymouth,  and  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  trade  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  matter  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  men  who  are  building  Fate  machinery.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  Europe  and  to  South  America  are  made  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  the  Far  East  is  looked,  upon  as  a  promising  field 
for  Fate  customers. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  any  one  feature  in  the  Fate  line  that 
stands  pre-eminent  in  popularity.  One  of  the  foremost,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  Bensing  automatic  side  cut  table.  This  table, 
which  is  illustrated  in  this  article,  has  successfully  met  the 
demand  for  rapid  and  positive  action  and  simplicity  of  de¬ 
sign  and  construction,  it  being  entirely  free  from  weak  or 
complicated  parts.  The  moving  column  of  clay,  assisted  by 
a  friction  device,  imparts  motion  to  the  endless  belt  of  the 
table,  adapting  itself  to  the  speed  of  the  machine,  and  insur¬ 
ing  a  perfect  cut  whether  running  fast  or  slow.  Attached 
to  the  reel  are  arms  which  carry  the  cutting  wires.  These 
arms  are  fitted  with  steel  rollers  which  follow  the  guides 
on  the  endless  belt,  or  in  the  descent  of  the  wires  through 
the  column  of  clay,  making  a  perfectly  square  cut.  The  end¬ 
less  carrier  moving  forward,  travels  down  a  curved  incline 
which  parts  the  brick  so  that  the  ascending  wires  do  not 


touch  them.  The  replacing  of  wires,  when  broken,  is  easily 
and  quickly  accomplished.  The  brick,  as  thye  come  from  the 
cutter,  present  a  fine  appearance,  are  straight  and  true,  and 
are  without  any  rough  edges.  They  are  delivered  to  an  off- 
bearing  belt,  which,  running  at  a  great  speed,  separates  the 
brick  for  convenient  handling. 

Besides  the  table  described  above,  the  Fate  Company  manu¬ 
factures  a  great  number  of  other  cutting  machines  for  vari¬ 
ous  other  clay  products.  The  special  automatic  tables  for  the 
multiple  cutting  of  blocks  and  hollow  ware,  with  two  or 
three  different  styles,  follow  closely  behind  the  Bensing  brick 
cutter  in  popularity. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  form  of  brick  or  tile 
machine  is  one  that  combines  the  pug-mill  and  the  machine, 
as  this  construction  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  way 
of  having  a  separate  machine  and  separate  pug-mill,  taking 
less  power  to  operate,  with  fewer  belts  and  less  floor  space. 

The  Special  Premier  hollow  ware  machine,  one  of  the  best 
machines  that  the  Fates  are  turning  out,  is  large  and  heavy, 
built  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  splendid  Premier 
machine,  but  with  a  number  of  strong  improvements  made 
to  meet  the  desires  of  certain  particular  customers,  and  being 
designed  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  ware.  The 
pugging  tub  has  two  shafts  carrying  knives  which  revolve 
toward  each  other  and  interwork,  making  the  most  thorough 
pugging  device  known.  This  is  a  feature  found  only  in  Fate 


A  Fate  Leader — The  “Special  Premier”  Combined  Pugmill  and  Brick  Machine. 
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machines,  and  from  thorough  tests  have  been  found  to  have 
a  pugging  capacity  of  a  ten-foot  double  shaft  pug-mill,  equal 
to  twenty  feet  of  a  single  shaft  pug-mill. 

Immediately  over  the  main  cylinder  of  the  machine,  the 
knives  of  the  pug-mill  meet,  and  interwork  with  the  knives 
on  the  main  auger  shaft,  forcing  the  clay  down  to  the  augers 
below,  thus  making  a  perfect  force  feed.  The  results  of  the 
long  and  varied,  experience  which  the  Fate  Company  has  had 
in  furnishing  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  ware 
have  all  been  incorporated  in  the  manufacture  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  The  machine  and  outboard  bearing  to  support  the 
pulley  shaft  are  mounted  on  steel  “I”  beams,  thus  making  it 
entirely  self-contained.  The  gears  are  of  steel  and  all  run 
in  oil,  being  enclosed  in  a  tight  case  so  that  no  dust  or  dirt 
can  get  to  them. 

In  the  old  days  before  the  advent  of  chemistry  in  the  foun¬ 
dry  business,  when  a  carload  of  pig  iron  arrived,  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  cupola  man  would  break  up  a  few  pigs,  look 
at  them,  and  if  they  appeared  to  be  all  right,  put  his  official 
“O.  K.”  upon  the  shipment,  while  if  it  did  not  look  right,  it 
was  rejected.  There  was.  however,  no  certainty  to  this  meth¬ 
od  of  determining  suitability  of  the  raw  material  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  good  castings. 

The  Fate  Company,  realizing  that  to  turn  out  machinery 
which  would  stand  the  stress  and  strain  to  which  claywork- 
ing  machinery  is  subjected,  there  must  be  no  uncertainty  as 
to  the  quality  of  iron  or  steel  going  into  their  castings,  en¬ 
gaged  the  Charles  C.  Kawin  Company,  metallurgists,  to  super¬ 
vise  the  matter  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  metal  into  the 
finished  product.  The  Kawin  Company  has  a  nation-wide 
clientele,  which  enables  it  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern 
methods  as  applied  in  foundries  all  over  the  country  and 
consequently  is  in  a  position  to  give  the  best  of  service  to  its 
customers  through  an  extensive  knowledge  of  actual  condi¬ 
tions.  A  very  competent  laboratory  force  is  headed  by  one 
of  the  best  metallurgists  in  the  country,  and,  with  a  group 
of  practical  men  on  the  road  who  have  gone  through  the 
business  from  the  sand  pile  to  superintendancies,  and  know  the 
game  from  the  bottom  up.  The  service  this  company  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  Fate  Company  enables  it  to  secure  the  best  steel  on 
the  market  and  incidentally  gives  to  the  buyers  of  Fate  ma¬ 


chinery  a  product  which  has  quality  and  durability  in  every 
bolt  and  wheel. 

When  a  car  of  steel  is  received  at  the  Fate  plant,  samples 
of  it  are  sent  immediately  to  the  Kawin  Company  for  analysis. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  steel  is  up  to  specifications,  the  car 
is  unloaded,  otherwise  the  material  is  rejected.  The  Ka¬ 
win  Company  states  that  the  Fates  buy  the  best  steel  on  the 
market  and  that  the  chilled  rolls  made  by  the  Fate  Company 
are  second  to  none  in  the  country  for  their  hardness  and 
lasting  quality. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Fate  Company’s  plant.  Each  department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert,  the  foundry  being  in 
charge  of  Frank  S.  Jones,  one  of  the  “boys”  whose  loyal 
service  in  the  Fate  concern  has  extended  over  a  period  of 
years.  Under  his  supervision,  the  steel  gears  and  driving 
parts  are  made,  the  chilled  rolls  for  conical  roller  crushers, 
and  the  chilled  steel  pug-mill  blades.  The  foundry  is  about 
to  be  equipped  with  an  electric  crane  and  a  monorail 
system,  which  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  heavy  castings 
and  flasks. 

The  general  machine  and  erecting  rooms  are  in  charge  of 
M.  Bristline,  general  superintendent,  ably  assisted  by  L.  W. 
Lyon,  these  two  men  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Fate 
Company  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  respectively.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  recall  Mr.  Bristline,  for,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  work  with  the  Fate  Company,  he  is  a  plant  expert 
with  a  wide  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  fundamentals 
of  clayworking  in  many  branches. 

The  engineering  department  of  the  Fate  Company,  while 
not  large,  is  efficient  and  serves  a  most  useful  purpose.  It  is 
in  charge  of  F.  B.  Carter,  a  man  who  has  been  with  the  Fates 
for  more  than  seven  years.  It  is  in  this  department  that  the 
combined  idea  of  the  “Fate  boys”  have  been  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Carter,  and  the  results  have  been  greatly  to  his  credit. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  every  worthy 
device  in  the  way  of  clayworking  machinery  has  an  example 
in  the  “Fate  Line,”  from  trucks  and  elevators,  through  con¬ 
veyors,  to  tables,  brick  machines,  pug-mills,  clay  feeders  and 
granulators,  crushers,  disintegrators,  and  a  world  of  small 
equipment  that  is  giving  satisfaction  wherever  it  is  installed. 


The  Loading  Deck,  Looking  South  from  Second  Story  of  the  Main 
to  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory  at  Mansfield. 


Building,  Showing  an  “Imperial”  Outfit  to  be  Shipped 


Pottery  Notes 

A  Resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  Some  Mention 
of  Their  Plans  for  the  Future 


In  the  domestic  pottery  industry  of  the  United  States  it  is 
most  generally  admitted  that  the  business  is  one  in  which 
there  is  not  one  cent  of  watered  stock.  The  investments  in 
the  plants  in  the  Eastern  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  territory,  which  is  admitted  the  center  of  the 
industry,  totals  nearly  $7,500,000.  This  heavy  investment 
in  plants  gives  employment  to  7,300  workers  alone  in  that 
territory  extending  from  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  down  the  Ohio 
Valley  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Outside  of  this  immediate  ter¬ 
ritory,  there  are  potteries  located  at  Sebring,  Minerva,  Saline- 
ville,  Salem,  Niles,  Crooksville,  East  Palestine  and  Carroll¬ 
ton,  and  the  investment  in  these  properties  is  claimed  to  reach 
the  fotal  of  over  $3,750,000. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  employed  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  potteries  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  sanitary 
plants,  something  over  11,000  people,  the  division  in  sex  being 
about  6,500  men  and  4,500  women.  The  average  wage  paid 
these  workers  throughout  the  industry  is  $14.50  per  week, 
for  both  unskilled  and  skilled  labor,  making  the  wage  the 
highest  average  shown  by  any  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  serious  labor  differences 
in  this  industry  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  shows  that  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  have  worked  very  much  together.  Over 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  domestic  ware  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  in  the  western  territory,  annual 
sales,  totaling  nearly  $12,000,000.  Just  how  much  of  a  re¬ 
duction  in  this  volume  will  result  because  of  the  new  tariff 
legislation,  remains  to  be  determined.  There  has  been  no 
reduction  in  the  selling  lists  of  domestic  pottery  as  yet,  and 
former  scales  of  wages  have  been  maintained. 

The  Underwood  tariff  has  provided  for  a  reduction  for 
earthenware  of  from  60  to  40  per  cent.  On  decorated  goods 
the  reduction  was  from  50  to  35  per  cent.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  imported  wares  in  only  a 
few  of  the  better  lines.  In  the  cheaper  lines,  the  difference 
has  been  absorbed  abroad  and  the  prices  are  about  the  same 
as  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  better  lines  of  English  earth¬ 
enware  have  been  reduced  10  per  cent  on  account  of  the  tar¬ 
iff,  and  against  this  the  pottery  manufacturers  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Tri-State  district  have  been  compelled  to  com¬ 
pete.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  on  the  outcome  for  the 
next  few  months  depends  the  maintenance  of  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  in  the  domestic  potteries  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  factors  and  the  maintenance  of  the  prices. 
The  kiln  capacity  of  many  western  potteries  has  been  in¬ 


creased  during  the  past  year,  and  the  manufacturers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  these  will  be  operated  fully  throughout  the 
year. 

On  July  20  was  held  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Limoges  China  Company,  at  Sebring,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  upon  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  to  $120,- 
000.  Several  other  of  the  Sebring  plants  during  the  past 
year  have  increased  their  capital  stock,  much  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  plant  betterments. 

The  Crooksville  China  Company,  of  Crooksville,  Ohio,  has 
just  completed  the  erection  of  another  kiln,  which  gives  this 
company  a  capacity  of  nine  kilns.  The  pottery  is  the  only  one 
located  in  the  Muskingum  Valley  district,  and  since  its  erec¬ 
tion  has  worked  steadily,  During  the  last  few  years,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  compelled  to  add  three  kilns  to  its  original 
plant. 

Manufacturers  of  stoneware  jugs  in  the  Akron  and  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  district  have  been  crowded  with  orders  of  late 
for  this  line  as  a  result  of  West  Virginia  being  voted  into 
the  “dry”  column.  These  orders  come  from  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  who  have  to  make  individual  shipments  from  now  on. 
The  sale  of  stoneware  jugs  from  Ohio  factories  will  show 
a  heavy  increase  this  year,  although  a  few  months  ago  these 
manufacturers  reported  that  business  was  slow. 


The  ten  kiln  pottery  plant  at  Chaseland,  Ohio,  which 
has  lain  idle  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  purchased 
by  George  F.  Brunt  and  J.  A.  Nagle,  and  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  tile  plant  which  will  be  placed  in  operation 
as  soon  as  the  changes  and  repairs  are  complete.  A 
force  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  will  be  employed.  The 
firm  which  has  just  been  formed  will  be  known  as  the 
Brunt  Tile  Company. 


Improvements  will  be  made  in  the  plant  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  China  Company’s  plant  at  Ford  City,  Pa.,  which  was 
recently  partially  razed  by  a  severe  storm.  The  property  is 
owned  by  the  Colonial  Trust  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
is  operated  by  Will  S.  George  under  a  lease. 


The  California  Pottery  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has 
removed  its  offices  from  rooms  No.  831  and  836  Phelan  Build¬ 
ing  to  their  yard  at  the  northwest  corner  of  12th  and  Otis 
Streets. 


Will  Make  Vitrified  Silo  Blocks. 

A  new  clayworking  company  has  been  formed  at  Grand 
Ledge,  Mich.,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Baker  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  F.  H.  Baker  being  the  president  and  manager,  D. 
D.  Shane  the  vice-president  and  J.  D.  Summers  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  These  gentlemen,  together  with  M.  B. 
Stults  and  J.  F.  Bippus  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  present  time  the  stock  of  this  company  has  near¬ 
ly  all  been  taken  up,  a  matter  of  $18,000  having  still  to 


be  disposed  of  and  as  soon  as  this  is  placed,  construction 
work  on  the  factory  will  commence. 

From  present  indications,  hollow  ware  will  be  the 
staple  product  and  a  specialty  will  be  made  of  vitrified 
silo  blocks,  for  which  there  is  a  goodly  demand  in  this 
district. 


Do  Your  Share 

To  make  the  countryside  bloom 

with  “Build  with  Brick”  signs — See  Page  136 
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Firing  and  Burning 

Being  the  Third  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Intense  Heats  and  their  Application  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Burned  Clay  and  Rock  Products 


By  Ernst  Schmatolla,  Dipl.  Ing. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  “ Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Fire-boxes,  Furnaces  and  Gas  Producers. 

Those  parts  of  the  kilns  where  the  fuel  is  placed  for 
combustion  and  producing  heat  are  called  fire-boxes,  fire¬ 
places  or  furnaces.  If  the  fuel  in  the  latter  is  converted 
into  a  combustible  gas,  the  furnaces  are  called  gas 
producers.  The  chemical  process  of  combustion  and 
gasification  is  explained  in  Chapter  II,  and  a  general 
description  of  a  common  furnace  and  simple  gas  producer 
is  given  in  Chapter  III. 

The  first  fireplaces  where  wood  was  used  for  burning 
brick  were  grateless,  and  such  fireplaces  are  still  used, 
but  the  combustion  upon  a  grate  is  doubtless  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  preferred  by  the  more  progressive  manufac¬ 
turers. 

A  common  furnace  with  a  horizontal  grate,  as  used  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  fuels,  is  shown  in  figures  16  and  17 
in  vertical  and  horizontal  section.  Figure  18  shows  other 
forms  of  grate  bars.  The  grate  bars  which  are  construct¬ 
ed  of  cast-iron  plates  (c)  are  resting  upon  the  “dead- 
plate”  (K),  and  a  grate  bearer  (h),  the  fuel  is  resting 
upon  the  grate  and  the  flame  is  developing  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  (a).  The  fire  door  (d),  which  is  lined 
with  fire  brick,  closes  almost  air-tight,  and  the  door  (e), 
which  closes  the  ash  pit  has  one  or  more  openings  (e  1), 
controlled  by  a  damper  for  admitting  air  under  the  grate. 
For  fuels  which  contain  much  combustible  volatile  matter 
producing  smoke,  there  should  be  controllable  air  inlets 
also  in  the  fire  doors  (d)  if  no  special  air  flues  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  wall  of  the  furnace.  The  width  of  the 
grate  spaces  depends  on  the  size  and  kind  of  fuel  and  its 
ashes.  For  wood,  peat,  lignite  and  fine  hard  coal,  the 
grates  should  be  less  than  one-tenth  inch  apart;  to  get 
more  air  space  the  grates  may  be  shaped  as  shown  in 
plan  figure  18.  For  soft  coal,  which  bakes  on  the  grates 
and  forms  lumps  even  when  in  fine  particles,  the  grate  spaces 
may  be  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch.  The  thickness 
of  the  fuel  bed  upon  the  grate  also  depends  on  the  nature 
and  size  of  the  fuel,  and  with  most  fuels,  it  takes  an  in¬ 
telligent  burner  to  avoid  waste  and  unnecessary  smoke.  For 
instance,  in  firing  bituminous  or  soft  coal,  which  spontane¬ 
ously  develops  large  quantities  of  smoke  and  combustible 
gas  when  thrown  into  a  hot  furnace,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
shovel  a  thick  layer  of  this  coal  upon  the  whole  surface  of 
the  hot  fuel  bed  without  admitting  sufficient  secondary  air  at 
the  right  point  for  the  combustion  of  the  smoke  and  volatile 
fuel.  It  would  be  much  better  to  shovel  the  coal  upon  the 
“dead-plate”  and  upon  the  front  half  of  the  hot  fuel  bed,  so 
that  the  temperature  necessary  for  complete  combustion  is 
maintained  near  the  bridge  (f),  and  so  that  the  thinner  and 
hotter  half  of  the  fuel  bed,  which  practically  consists  of  coke, 
can  admit  a  surplus  of  very  hot  air  to  the  smoke  and 
volatile  combustibles  escaping  from  the  green  coal  near 
the  fire  door.  The  air  will  consume  the  smoke  and  volatile 
combustibles,  and  keep  the  temperature  high  and  even. 


Fig.  16 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


After  most  of  the  volatile  matter  is  burned  out  of  the 
green  coal,  the  latter  is  spread  or  raked  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  fuel  bed  before  another  charge  is  fed  into  the 
furnace.  A  moderate  quantity  of  air  admitted  through  well 
adjusted  openings  in  the  fire  door  will  also  help  to  achieve 
complete  combustion,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  admit  this  secondary  air  at  a  point  nearer  to 
the  burning  cKamber  of  the  kiln  which  contains  the  goods. 
This  will  be  explained  later. 

A.n  almost  complete  combustion  and  even  temperature 
can  be  secured  in  a  furnace  of  the  kind  designed  by  the 
author  and  shown  in  figures  19  and  20  (elevation  and 
plan  views).  This  furnace  has  two  fire  doors  (d),  one  to  the 
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right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  above  each  door,  are  peep¬ 
holes  (m)  with  dampers  (1).  The  “dead-plate”  (k)  is 
covered  by  a  fire  clay  plate  (kl).  There  are  three  outlets 
communicating  with  the  kiln  (A),  the  middle  one  being 
marked  (P)  and  the  other  two  (p).  Before  the  fire  is 
started,  the  side  outlets  (q)  are  temporarily  closed  by  a 
thin  brick  wall  (q). 

The  coal  is  charged  alternately  through  one  of  the 
fire  doors  so  that  only  one-half  of  the  grate  surface  is 


covered  with  the  green  coal  and  the  other  half  keeps 
its  high  temperature,  admitting  superheated  air  through 
its  thinner  layer  of  fuel  while  the  cold  combustible  gases 
and  smoke  are  being  discharged  from  the  green  coal  on 
the  other  half  of  the  furnace.  Both  the  hot,  clear  flame 
and  the  colder,  smoky  flame  are  compelled  to  mix  in 
the  center  flue  (P),  which,  of  course,  substantially  helps 
to  complete  the  combustion.  If  not  enough  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  through  the  grate,  an  additional,  controllable  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  can  be  admitted  through  the  openings  (m) 
near  the  hot  roof  of  the  furnace. 

When  the  temperature  in  the  kiln  itself  is  high  enough  so 
that  the  smoke  and  combustible  gases  in  the  flame  can  be 
consumed  there,  the  fire  may  be  discharged  through  all 
flues  (P)  and  (p) — after  the  temporary  walls  (q)  have 
been  pushed  out  by  means  of  a  bar  inserted  through  the 
fire  doors  (d)  or  openings  (m).  Three  long  parallel 
flames  will  then  enter  the  kiln  and  travel  through  the 
goods  to  be  burnt.  Kindred  double  furnaces,  but  with 
vertical  fire-outlet  flues,  controllable  by  sliding  dampers, 
have  been  shown  in  figures  7  and  8,  Chapter  V. 

For  certain  kinds  of  fuel  and  goods  which  require  a 
reducing  flame  (one  which  does  not  contain  free  oxygen 
but  rather  a  surplus  of  unconsumed  carbon),  furnaces  or 
fireboxes  with  inclined  or  bevel  grates  may  be  more 


efficient  and  economical.  Such  slanting  grates  may  be 
combined  with  bevel  grates.  Such  a  furnace  is  shown  in 
elevation  in  figure  21  (vertical  section).  The  bevel  angle 
of  the  inclined  grate  may  be  between  30  and  60  degrees, 
according  to  the  sloping  tendency  of  the  fuel  (fine  or 
small  coal  will  generally  require  a  smaller  angle  than 
lump  coal).  The  “dead-plate”  (h)  is  projecting  upwards 
and  forms  a  hopper  (t)  for  the  coal,  and  a  sliding,  adjust¬ 
able  grate  (s)  determines  the  thickness  of  the  fuel  bed 
upon  the  grate.  Air  flues  (o)  may  be  connected  to  the 
large  flue  (f)  through  which  the  fire  gases  are  leaving 


the  furnace.  The  level  grate  (g)  may  be  omitted  and  the 
ashes  rest  upon  the  ground,  but  the  lower  grate  increases 
the  grate  surface  for  the  admittance  of  air  considerably. 
For  certain  earthy  fuels  and  those  which  crumble  in  the 
heat  and  fall  through  the  spaces  between  the  grate  bars, 
step  grates  are  better. 

A  step-grate  furnace  of  similar  design  is  shown  in 
figures  22  and  23  in  vertical  and  cross  section.  The  step 
grate  is  composed  of  step  plates  like  a  stair  case,  the 
ends  of  the  plates  (r)  being  inserted  in  grooves  (p)  in 
the  side  walls,  the  latter  containing  air  flues  with  intakes 
(n)  and  outlets  (o).  Through  these  air  flues  secondary  air 
may  be  admitted  to  the  fire  gas  for  complete  combustion. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  damper  (s)  is  removed  and 
the  hopper  (t)  closed  by  means  of  a  cover,  this  furnace 
is  transformed  into  a  step  grate  gas  producer  as  shown 
in  figure  24.  By  adjusting  the  damper  (s),  the  gas  pro¬ 
ducer  can  be  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  and  sizes  of 
coal  which  may  require  a  fuel  bed  from  two  to  four 
feet  thick. 


Fig.  22  Fig.  23. 
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A  furnace  is  shown  in  figure  25  which  can  be  started 
as  a  common  level  grate  furnace  (feeding  the  coal 
throygh  the  fire  door  (d)  before  the  vertical  grate  (r) 
has  been  put  in)  and  which  can  be  transformed  into  a 
gas  producer  during  the  burning  process  by  inserting  the 
vertical  grate  (r)  and  feeding  the  coal  through  the  upper 
feed  hole  (al). 

For  the  fuel  which  comes  in  pieces  or  lumps  and  which 
does  not  crumble  or  bake  together  in  the  heat,  a  shaft¬ 
like  gas  producer  with  a  level  grate  near  the  bottom  is 
shown  in  figure  26,  which  is  taken  from  the  author’s 


German  book.  (The  German  words  contained  in  the  cut 
are  explained  in  the  following  description  and  the  chem¬ 
ical  formulae  are  explained  in  Chapter  II.)  The  space 
below  the  grate  (r),  the  ash  pit,  is  closed  by  a  door  (t) 
and  the  air  containing  the  oxygen  (O)  is  admitted 


through  the  pipe  (1),  which  may  be  connected  to  a 
blower,  if  sawdust  or  other  small  size  fuel,  which  does  not 
admit  the  air  freely,  shall  be  gasified. 

Immediately  above  the  grate,  the  carbon  is  transformed 
into  carbon  dioxide,  but  the  intense  heat  produced  by 
the  complete  combustion  and  the  chemical  action  of  the 
carbon,  reduces  the  carbon  dioxide  to  carbon  monoxide, 
this  combustible  gas  also  being  formed  by  incomplete 
combustion.  The  zone  where  the  combustible  gas  is 
formed  is  shown  below  the  German  word  “Vergasuns- 


zone,”  which  means 
zone  of  gasification. 

The  zone  where  the 
wood  is  transformed 
into  charcoal  or  the 
coal  into  coke  and 
where  hydrocarbon 
gases  are  developed, 
is  marked  by  the 
word  “entgasungs- 
zone.”  The  upper¬ 
most  zone  where  the 
wood  is  discharging 
water,  is  marked  by 
“trockenzone.”  The 
feeding  hopper  (h)  is 
kept  filled  with  green 
wood  or  other  fuel 
and  a  water  seal  cov¬ 
er  (b)  prevents  the 
escaping  of  gas.  An 
improved  cover  and 
feeding  device,  a  feed¬ 
ing  hopper,  is  shown 
in  figure  27,  where  a 
box  (gl)  having  a 
drop  door  (u)  as  the 
bottom,  is  filled  with  the  fuel  then  closed  on  top  by 
means  of  the  water  seal  lid,  and  afterwards  the  charge 
dropped  into  the  gas  producer  by  lifting  the  lever  with 
weight  (b)  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

A  gas  producer  of  similar  kind  with  a  still  larger  hop¬ 
per  for  wood,  peat  or  lignite  in  lumps  is  shown  in  figures 
28  and  29  (elevation  and  plan  views).  For  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  air  intaking  surface  of  the  grate,  a 
horizontal  grate  (p)  and  a  vertical  grate  (q)  are  com¬ 
bined,  leaving  an  open  space  (z)  between  for  removing 
ashes  or  clinkers;  an  off-set  (h)  above  the  grate  increases 
the  capacity  of  the  gas  producing  chamber  (g)  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  formation  of  poor  gas  near  the  wall.  The  gas 
outlet  which  connects  the  producing  furnace  with  the  kiln 
or  kilns  is  marked  (s),  the  fuel  feeding  hopper  (f),  its 
drop  door  bottom  (k),  balanced  by  weight  and  lever  (1), 
the  lid  (m),  the  water  seal  for  it  (ml).  Also,  this  gas 
producer  may  be  worked  with  either  natural  draft  or 
forced  draft  as  indicated  in  figure  28. 

For  gasifying  bituminous  or  soft  coal  on  natural  draft, 
the  author  has  designed  and  introduced  a.  typical  gas 
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producer  of  which  a  cylindrical  or  round  type  is  shown  in 
figures  30  to  34. 

If  a  sample  of  bituminous  or  soft  coal  in  form  of  pow¬ 
der  or  small  fragments  is  submitted  to  the  test  described 
in  Chapter  IV,  it  will  be  found  that  a  flame  of  illuminating 
and  other  combustible  gas  will  burn  out  of  the  crucible 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  that  the  fragments  of  coal 
are  melted  together  in  a  hard  spongy  cake  which  takes 
about  double  the  volume  of  the  original  sample,  although 
it  is  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  lighter,  as  most  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  bituminous  coals  contain  this  percentage  of  volatile 
matter. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  charge  of  such  coal  is  dumped 
into  a  hot  gas  producer  where  similar  conditions  prevail 
as  in  a  closed  heated  crucible,  the  coal  will  form  a  hard 
cake  on  top  of  the  fuel  bed  and  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  gas  which  has  been  formed  above  the  grate  or  in 
the  gasifying  zone.  The  cake  must  be  broken  by  punch 
bars  inserted  through  poke  holes  in  the  roof  of  the  gas 
producer.  After  the  cake  has  been  broken  into  lumps, 
the  producer  gas  gets  free  passage  again.  These  circum¬ 
stances  make  the  development,  the  temperature  and  the 
quality  of  the  gas  irregular. 

The  author  avoids  these  drawbacks  by  arranging  the 
coal  feeders  in  the  roof  of  the  gas  producer  so  that  only 


one  quarter  of  the  surface  of  the  fuel  bed  is  covered  by 
the  green  coal  and  the  other  three  quarters  is  not 
disturbed,  thus  making  it  possible  to  gasify  even  bitumin¬ 
ous  slack  on  natural  draft  and  obtain  gas  even  in  quality, 
temperature  and  pressure. 

A  round  type  of  this  gas  producer  and  its  method  of 
operation  is  illustrated  in  figures  30  and  31.  Figure  30 
is  a  horizontal  section  which  shows  the  four  fields  (1,  2, 
3  and  4)  of  the  fuel  bed  surface,  and  figure  31  is  a  vertical 
section  which  cuts  through  the  first  and  second  sections, 
showing  to  the  right  the  fresh  charge  of  coal  where  chiefly 
hydrocarbon  gases  are  developed,  and  to  the  left,  a  previ¬ 
ous  charge  where  the  cake  or  hard  layer  of  coked  coal 
is  already  broken  into  lumps,  and  producer  gas  formed  in 
the  lower  layers  is  passing  freely  through  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  lumps.  On  this  side  of  the  figure  also  a  punch 
bar  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines  reaching  to  the  grate  (g) 
for  breaking,  also  the  layer  of  clinkers  which  is  formed 
near  the  grate. 

The  feeding  of  the  coal  may  be  done  alternately  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  so  that  field  (1)  is  covered  with  green 


Fig.  31. 
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coal  at  a  quarter  past  the  whole  hour,  field  (2)  at  half 
past,  field  (3)  at  three  quarters  and  field  (4)  at  the  whole 
hour.  The  gas  from  the  four  fields  mixes  in  the  wide 
space  (G)  and  travels  through  flues  (c)  to  the  furnaces 
or  kilns  to  which  the  gas  producer  is  connected.  The 
various  layers  or  zones  of  the  contents  of  the  producer 
are  also  marked  by  arrows  (Nr.  1)  indicating  a  layer  of 
broken  clinkers,  (Nr.  2)  a  soft  layer  of  clinkers  which 
must  be  regularly  broken  to  prevent  obstruction  of  the 
air  passage,  (Nr.  3)  the  layer  of  coke  where  the  highest 


temperature  prevails  and  most  of  the  carbon  monoxide  is 
formed,  and  (Nr.  4)  the  zone  where  the  gasification  and 
coking  process  is  being  finished.  Nr  5  and  6  are  already 
explained  above. 

Water  is  kept  permanently  in  the  basin  (w)  below  the 
grate,  evaporating  steam  which  is  transformed  into  water- 
gas  in  zone  (2),  as  explained  in  Chapter  II. 

The  coal  feeders  (f)  have  a  cone-shaped  drop  bottom 
( f  1)  which  is  also  shown  in  figures  which  are  to  follow. 

(To  be  continued) 


A  Very  Effective  Car  Sign 

Birmingham  Concern  Offers  Free  Use  of  Color  Plates 
to  Brickmakers  Who  Want  to  Start  a  Similar  Campaign 


ANOTHER  brickmaking  concern  has  seen  the  value  of 
street  car  advertising — this  time  it  is  in  the  South, 
where  the  need  of  publicity  for  brick  is  very  keenly 
felt.  The  name  of  the  concern  is  shown — very  clearly,  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  signs  it  will  carry 
in  one-half  of  Birmingham’s  street  car  system.  This,  it  is 
estimated,  will  be  about  200  signs. 

The  text  is  in  black,  the  bricks  are  sure  enough  brick  red, 
and  the  shutters  of  the  window  a  good  green.  The  “atten¬ 
tion  compeller”  of  the  card  is  the  shutters,  which  are  hinged 
on  in  such  a  way  that  they  flap  open  and  shut  with  the  motion 
of  the  car.  Needless  to  say  this  feature  makes  such  an  appeal 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  the  name  of  the  Brick 
Selling  Company  is  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Patterson,  the  manager  of  the  Brick  Selling 
Company  and  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  this  excellent 


idea,  states  that  the  campaign  has  been  such  an  undeniable 
success  that  he  is  determined  to  continue  it  indefinitely. 
Telephone  messages  and  personal  calls  from  people  that  he 
had  never  heard  of,  or  did  not  know  were  in  the  market  for 
building  materials,  have  been  numerous  and  actual  sales  have 
resulted. 

He  is  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  plan  would  be  a 
business  getter  for  any  brick  company  that  he  recommends 
one  live,  growing  and  up-to-the-minute  concern  in  every  city 
to  use  it.  He  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  co¬ 
operative  booster  spirit  that  distinguishes  the  business  men 
of  his  city  that  he  is  willing  not  only  to  have  other  people 
in  the  same  line  of  business  use  his  idea,  but  even  promises 
to  let  them  have  the  use  of  the  cuts  which  cost  him  so  much 
money  in  preparing  these  cards,  provided  they  are  willing  to 
have  their  printing  done  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


InV 

w 
'  1 

OK  RIGHT  IN 


To  The  BRICK  Question  BEFORE 
You  Build 

There  Is  No  Reason  Why  YOUR 
HOUSE  Should  Not  Be  of  Brick 

MX  SELLING  CO. 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK” 

Phone  743  307  Empire  Building 


The  First  of  A  Series  of  Car  Signs  Used  by  the  Brick  Selling  Company  of  Birmingham,  Aia. 


Technical  Publications. 

The  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois,  has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  19  entitled,  “Investiga¬ 
tions  on  Iron  Ore  Cement,”  by  A.  E.  Williams.  This  bulletin 
can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  R.  T.  Stull,  Acting  Director, 
Urbana,  Ill. 


Address  Wanted. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  whereabouts 
and  can.  give  us  the  address  of  Simon  S.  Kline  and  also 
Phend  Brothers,  it  would  confer  a  great  favor  if  they  would 
write  us  at  once,  giving  us  this  information. 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
he:,.  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 


A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks — for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


Use  Hot  Water  In  Pug  Mill  and  Auger. 

Use  hot  water  to  moisten  and  temper  clay  in  pug-mill 
and  auger  machine.  Oftentimes  drain  tile  and  hollow 
block  crack  in  drying,  and  much  of  this  can  be  avoided 
by  using  the  temper  water  hot.  In  the  first  place,  a  more 
uniform  mixture  is  secured  and  the  ware  is  ready  to  start 
drying  immediately  after  leaving  the  auger,  instead  of 
halting  to  be  “warmed  up”  before  it  begins  to  dry.  The 
process  of  drying  and  the  consequent  shrinking  of  most 
clay  ware  is  attended  by  a  stress  or  strain.  If  this  stress 
or  strain  can  be  minimized  then  the  battle  is  half  won. 

The  problem  is  to  force  the  drying  piece  to  give  up  its 
water  uniformly  from  all  exposed  faces,  and  to  prevent 
the  outside  from  drying  first,  thereby  causing  the  unequal 
strains  to  be  set  up,  with  the  resultant  cracking  of  piece, 
usually  at  junction  point  of  walls  and  web. 

The  use  of  hot  water  is  a  big  step  towards  the  solving 
of  this  loss. 


The  above  may  be  applied  equally  well  in  manufacture 
of  brick. — Mark  D.  Bentley. 


Some  Random  Notes  on  Firing  a  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

1.  Take  care  of  the  kilns.  Watch  the  bands  and  lugs. 
Don’t  get  them  too  tight,  and  never  too  loose.  Pay 
especial  attention  to  size  and  conditions  of  the  “king 
bands” — those  that  support  the.thrust  of  the  crown. 

2.  Cheap  and  worn  out  bands  tell  a  story  of  poor, 
shiftless  management. 

3.  Watch  the  masonry  and  keep  it  in  repair. 

4.  Anchor  some  angle  irons  at  the  fire  pocket  corners, 
to  protect  the  brickwork  from  the  constant  prying  of 
the  clinker  bars. 

5.  Build  a  double  door  or  wicket.  Plaster  both  of 
them.  It  economizes  on  the  fuel  and  gives  better  ware 
in  the  doorway. 
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in  the  bottom,  don’t  check  it.  That  is,  don’t  chill  the 
kiln.  More  heat  and  time  will  be  lost  if  kiln  is  chilled 
than  if  you  go  ahead  and  nurse  it  along  to  a  finish. 

7.  Settle  records  are  not  always  accurate,  because  brick 
may  sway,  or  platform  for  settle  rod  may  tilt. 

8.  Rapid  settling  does  not  pay.  It  means  that  brick 
are  swaying  and  cutting  into  each  other,  and  that  the  per 
cent  of  overburned  top  ware  and  kiln-marked  brick  will 
be  great. 

9.  Watch  the  settle  and  fire  accordingly,  and  insist 
upon  a  uniform  rate  of  settle. 

10.  Do  not  settle  before  all  impurities  are  burned  out 
of  brick.  Broken  trials  from  bottom  trial  hole  and  color 
of  smoke  coming  from  stack  are  sure  indications.  This 
is  especially  true  of  paving  brick. 

11.  Have  a  specified  time  to  take  records.  Every  two 
hours  in  early  stages  of  burn,  and  every  hour  when  kiln 
is  moving  to  a  finish. — Mark  D.  Bentley. 


Notes  on  Firing  a  Continuous  Kiln 

RICKMAKERS  and  makers  of  hollow  ware,  who 
are  using  the  Haigh  type  of  continuous  kiln,  and 
who  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  advancing  the  top 
firing  across  the  wicket  row,  to  the  first  long  row  in  the 
advance  chamber,  will  see  the  argument  advanced  in 
these  notes,  and  the  necessity  for  having  side  holes  in 
the  wicket  row  of  top  firing  holes,  also  how  to  use  them. 

The  observations  noted  were  made  at  a  large  brick 
plant  in  central  Ohio  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  study  of  the 
drawing  and  of  the  curve  therein  will  give  a  graphic 
and  complete  proof  that  the  old  style  system  is  both  in¬ 
adequate  and  wasteful. 

The  curve  shown  was  plotted  as  follows:  the  length  of 
time  that  was  required  to  advance  the  fire  from  one  row 
of  firing  or  coal  holes  to  the  next  row  was  noted  in 
hours  and  minutes.  This  time  was  then  plotted  on  the 
line  represented  by  the  coal  holes  under  observation. 

For  example — it  will  be  noted  that  it  required  2  hrs. 
50  min.  to  gain  row  9,  after  row  8  had  been  fired,  and  9 
hrs.  40  min.  to  gain  row  10  after  firing  row  9.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  numbers,  8,  9,  10,  11,  etc.,  are  simply  indications 
of  the  position  of  coal  hole  rows,  each  being  an  equal 
distance  apart. 

It  will  be  noted  upon  examination  that  points  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  34  and  38  are  the  rows  which  “hung  back”  and 
that  they  are  the  rows  immediately  following  the  wicket 
rows. 

In  every  instance  these  points  are  above  the  average  line, 
found  to  be  5.23  hours.  There  are  also  found  above  this 
average  line  the  points  15,  23,  27,  28  and  35. 

The  points  23,  27  and  28  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  inexperienced  men  during  the  two  night 


shifts  in  which  these  three  points  occur.  Points  15  and  35 
are  not  accounted  for  and  may  have  been  irregularities  in 
the  setting  or  neglect  on  part  of  burner. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  it  is  the  length  of  time  con¬ 
sumed  to  get  rows  Nos.  10,  14,  18,  etc.,  that  brings  up  the 
hourly  average,  and  causes  a  hitch  in  the  advance  movement 
which  might  otherwise  be  uniform. 

Now  by  taking  an  average  of  the  long  rows  and  wicket 
rows,  leaving  out  those  rows  which  hang  back  (the  first 
long  row  in  each  new  chamber),  it  is  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  time  consumed  in  getting  each  row  is  only  2.8 
hours,  which  we  might  fairly  say  would  be  the  actual  aver¬ 
age  if  the  wicket  rows  were  equipped  with  four  holes  in¬ 
stead  of  two. 

This  average  is  shown  graphically  by  the  dotted  horizontal 
line  under  the  full  horizontal  line,  which  is  the  average  line 
at  present.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  approximately  2.43  hours  is 
saved  between _  each  _row  of  holes,  and  the  burning  of  this 
particular  stretch  of  kiln  would  be  reduced  from  163.5  hours 
to  84  hours,  approximately. 

The  disease  has  been  outlined,  now  for  a  cure.  Cut  the 
extra  firing  holes  in  crown  above  firing  doors,  in  other 
words  make  four  instead  of  two  holes  in  wicket  row. 

When  the  setters  are  setting  the  ware  in  the  doorway, 
have  them  leave  the  coal  holes  in  the  setting  as  usual.  These 
two  holes  will  likely  come  in  the  slope  where  the  setting 
has  been  battered  back  in  front  of  doors.  Now  to  fire  these 
holes,  or  to  get  the  fine  coal  down  into  holes  into  the  setting 
and  thence  onto  floor  of  kiln,  simply  place  a  two  inch  iron 
pipe  down  coal  hole  in  crown  of  kiln,  connecting  up  with 
coal  hole  in  setting.  Experience  will  teach  you  when  to  with¬ 
draw  this  pipe,  if  you  don’t  already  know. 

Another  point  shown  by  diagram  is  this, — heat  in  this  kiln 
travels  along  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  but  comes  to  the  center 
first. 

It  will  be  noted  that  points  9,  13,  17,  21,  etc.,  are  wicket 
rows,  also  that  the  time  consumed  in  “getting”  these 
rows  is  very  small,  running  from  }4  hr.  to  3  hrs.  and 
within  an  average  of  1  hr.  45  min. 

This  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  open  setting  on  floor 
of  kiln  next  to  both  sides  of  kiln  chamber.  It  carries  no 
recommendation,  however,  for  tight  setting  in  center  on  floor. 


Small  Crushers  for  Clay  Plants. 

At  various  times,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  value  of  salvaging  “bats”  and  other 
culls  of  the  clay  plant,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  “grog”  for  clays  that  are  too  “greasy”  but  for  the  use 
of  these  waste  products  for  road  building  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  often  happens  that  clay  and  shale 
which  runs  sufficiently  fine  to  go  directly  into  the  dry- 
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pans  without  preliminary  crushing,  runs  into  a  pocket 
where  it  is  so  hard  as  to  give  trouble  and  reduce  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  pans,  so  limiting  the  clay  supply. 

The  F-2  crusher,  made  by  the  Good  Roads  Machinery 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  while  primarily 
designed  for  road  building  work,  will  be  found  useful  on 
many  clayworking  plants,  and  correspondence  with  the 
company  will  bring  out  a  most  valuable  line  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  clayworker.  Its  capacity  is,  naturally,  limited, 
but  it  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  where  the  amount 
of  material  it  is  to  handle  is  small,  compared  to  the  amount 
which  larger  crushers,  requiring  greater  power,  are  called 
upon  to  prepare  for  the  rolls. 

As  in  the  larger  crushing  plants  made  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  the  quality  that  goes  into  the  F-2  crusher  makes 
it  serviceable  and  reliable.  It  is  made  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  that  can  be  applied  to  the  purpose,  and  is  assem¬ 
bled  by  skilled  workmen.  A  rigid  inspection  is  main¬ 
tained  and  every  crusher  that  leaves  the  works  carries 
with  it  the  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer,  having  been 
subjected  to  severe  and  continuous  tests,  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  insure  its  long  life  and  good  work. 


Pave  Your  Yard  With  Culls. 

Instead  of  throwing  away  all  old  kiln  floor  brick,  use 
them  for  paving  your  yard.  They  can  be  fitted  together 
very  snugly  and  with  all  other  “chuck”  brick  or  culls, 
will  form  a  very  even  surface.  If  sewer-pipe  or  drain  tile 
are  made,  the  refuse  rings  can  likewise  be  used,  by  fitting 
the  smaller  sizes  into  the  larger  and  filling  with  cinders 
or  fine  sand. — D.  W.  J. 


Best  Screw  Driver. 

The  ordinary  screw  driver  has  been  in  use  for  so  long  and 
is  so  conventionalized  that  it  would  seem  presumptious  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  changes.  A  writer  in  an  English  mechanical  journal 
recently  expressed  his  surprise,  however,  at  the  number  of 
inefficient  screw  drivers  in  use.  He  claims  that  no  such  im¬ 
plement  should  be  shaped  down  to  an  edge  like  a  chisel,  but 
should  be  squared  and  blunt.  The  edged  tool  requires  a 


stronger  twist,  and  cuts  more  screws  heads  than  it  is  worth. 
The  driver  should  be  just  large  enough  to  fit  the  groove 
closely,  for  tests  have  shown  that  a  driver  which  is  a  frac¬ 
tion  too  small  for  the  groove  requires  almost  double  the 
force  to  turn  the  screw. 


Put  in  a  Shower  Bath. 

‘, Labor  Saving  Machinery”  is  a  line  that  always  attracts 
the  man  behind  the  checkbook  in  the  clayworking  plant. 
It  really  does  not,  as  a  rule,  mean  what  it  says — it  ac¬ 
tually  suggests  “discarding  labor”  to  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree.  There  is  a  piece  of  “labor  saving  machinery,”  how¬ 
ever,  that  nearly  every  plant  owner  can  install  at  a  very 
small  expense — a  machine  that  will  make  his  employes 
more  efficient,  better  satisfied  with  their  condition,  and, 
on  the  whole,  better  producers.  The  “machine”  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  shower  bath,  that  can  be  built  from  culls,  dis¬ 
carded  pipe,  and,  if  the  engineer  is  enough  of  a  mechanic 
to  do  so,  sprays  made  from  funnels,  properly  punched. 
The  culls  can  be  wheeled  over  near  the  engine  room,  and 
the  bath  house  built  there.  This  will  enable  the  engineer 
to  do  the  plumbing  when  he  is  not  busy  wiping  the  brass 
work.  It  will  also  make  the  feed  water  line  that  much 
shorter. — M.  D.  B. 


Aggressive  and  Progressive. 

There  is  about  the  same  difference  between  the  aggressive 
man,  and  the  progressive  man  as  there  is  between  fuss  and 
feathers  and  real  energy.  The  aggressive  man  makes  haste 
and  the  progressive  man  makes  speed. 

A  man  may  be  strenuously  aggressive  and  yet  not  progress. 
He  may,  for  instance,  market  his  product  much  more  rapidly 
than  his  neighbor — yet  when  the  balance  is  taken  off  of  the 
books,  he  may  have  made  half  the  profit  that  his  progressive 
competitor  shows. 

The  progressive  man  plans  and  acts.  The  aggressive  man 
acts  and  plans.  The  one  makes  for  prosperity,  the  other  for 
noise.  The  aggressive  superintendent  may  get  “lots  of  work” 
out  of  his  men  without  getting  as  much  output  as  the  man 
who  takes  things  easy,  but  puts  the  “punch”  of  a  well  planned 
energy  behind  every  order  he  gives. 


Burning  Brick  With  Natural  Gas 

Natural  gas  is  being  successfully  used  for  burning  brick  and  other  clay 
products  in  Texas.  The  remarkable  development  of  the  natural  o-as  fieljc 
in  that  state  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  attracted  the  "attention 
of  not  only  brick  manufacturers  but  of  other  kinds  of  industrial  plants  with 
which  fuel  is  an  important  item.  Gas  from  the  Mexia  and  Henrietta  fields 
is  being  used  quite  extensively  and  is  coming  more  and  more  in  demand. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  production  of  natural  gas  in  the  state  for  the 
current  year  will  reach  close  to  twelve  billion  cubic  feet.  In  1912  the  total 
natural  gas  output  of  the  United  States  was  562,203,452,000  cu.  ft.,  West 
Virginia  leading  in  production  for  that  year  with  a  record  of  that  state  being 
239,088,068,000  cu.  ft.  Large  quantities  of  the  West  Virginia  production  is 
piped  into  Pennsylvania  for  domestic  and  industrial  use,  and  this,  together 
with  Pennsylvania’s  own  output,  gave  the  latter  state  the  leadership  in  the 
amount  of  gas  actually  consumed. 

The  greatest  drawback  in  the  use  of  natural  gas  is  its  tendency  to  become 
exhausted  after  a  few  years’  use,  and,  in  many  cases,  little  or  no  time  is 
given  the  industries  that  depend  upon  it  a  chance  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions.  Even  though  the  industry  may  have  been  figured  out  on  a 
paying  basis,  the  cheap  fuel  is  apt  to  attract  competition  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
advantage  of  the  natural  gas  is  absorbed  in  the  lowered  selling  price.  Then, 
when  the  gas  gives  out,  it  is  hard  to  make  the  prices  what  they  should  be, 
in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost.  Kansas  is  now  going  through  this  ex¬ 
perience.  ,  ,  • 


The  Letter  Box 


A  Repository  for  the  Written 
Opinions  of  Practical  and 
Theoretical  Clayworkers 

This  page  is  offered  to  the  clayworking  fraternity  as  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  which  interests  them. 
Criticism  of  articles  that  appear  in  this  or  any  other  journal  will  be  welcomed,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  must  be  signed  to  his  communication.  This  will  be  printed  unless  a  specific  request  is  made  that  the  name  be 
withheld.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  The  Letter  Box,  “Brick  &  Clay  Record,’’  Chicago. 


From  an  Interested  Reader. 

William  Beutler,  secretary 
of  the  Beutler  Brick  &  Tile 
Works,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
writes,  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  his  local  paper,  which, 
under  black  headlines,  tells  of 
a  “gift”  made  the  public 
library  by  the  Universal  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

The  “gift”  was  a  full  set  of 
books,  issued  by  the  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Company,  on 
the  subject  of  concrete,  and  its 
varied  and  manifold  “uses” — 
detailing  what  it  does  “for” 
but  not  saying  what  it  does 
“to”  the  farmer,  the  silo  builder,  the  municipalities  who  have 
paving  contracts  to  give  out,  and,  incidentally,  the  home 
builder.  The  newspaper  article  says :  Educational  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  both  of  scientific  and  practical  use,  should 
be  welcome  additions  to  the  library.  The  activities  of  the 
cement  advertising  man  are  here  shown  with  great  clear¬ 
ness.  How  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America — how  much  of  the  splendid  printed 
matter  that  is  issued  by  the  clayworking  fraternity,  as  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisements,  find  their  way  into  public  libraries? 

Mr.  Beutler’s  letter  reads : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  an  interesting  photo,  which  you  will 
no  doubt  admit  shows  some  interest  in  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  It  shows  me  shortly  after  receiving  your  May  5 
issue,  which  I  assure  you  I  read  through,  from  cover  to 
cover,  at  once,  as  my  father  was  all  ready  to  read  it — he  too 
being  a  subscriber. 

I  sincerely  believe  in  your  paper,  and  must  admit  that  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  it,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
learned  in  fourteen  years’  experience  making  common  brick, 
which  I  started  in  to  make  when  I  came  from  school,  and 
which  I  have  stuck  to  ever  since. 

I  like  your  policy  of  advocating  and  helping  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  being  formed  among  clayworkers,  and  know 
that  it  means  progress,  harmony  and  better  profits.  I  want 
to  suggest,  however,  that  you  drill  into  the  clayworking  trade 
that  they  ought  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  enclosed  clipping  from  our  local  paper  shows  what 
the  cement  people  are  doing. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  suggests  that  every  clayworker 
who  sees  this,  send' a  copy  of  some  good  printed  matter  on 
the  subject  of  burned  clay,  and  its  many  uses,  to  the  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Public  Library. 


Finds  “Ginger”  in  “Brick.” 

Wm.  H.  Fenton  of  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  do  not  make  bricks,  being  a  presser  by  trade,  but 
reading  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  put  a  little  more  ginger 
in  me  so  that  with  the  assistance  of  Superintendent 
Lindley  and  Architect  Brown  I  built  a  brick  porch  in  this 
town  that  is  making  them  all  take  notice.  I  made  it  spe¬ 


cial  for  myself.  I  am  not  sending  this  for  any  free  ad¬ 
vertisement  but  to  let  you  know  that  the  backwoods  is 
doing  a  little  in  the  way  of  brick  work. 

Letters  like  this  have  the  effect  of  putting  “ginger”  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  as,  like  everyone  else,  the  editor 
is  encouraged  by  appreciation. 


Believes  State  Should  Test  Clays. 

C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter,  Iowa,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association,  has  some  very 
positive  views  on  a  number  of  things,  which  he  expresses 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  His  letter  is  printed  without 
any  alteration: 

I  have  read  your  editorial  in  the  June  16th  issue  and 
also  the  excellent  letter  of  J.  B.  Hammond,  given  therein. 

This  question  of  clay  plant  promotion  has  been  given 
considerable  thought  by  the  Iowa  people.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  much  along  this  line,  practically  all  of  which  has 
been  unsuccessful. 

I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Hammond  is 
putting  you  up  against  it,  for,  no  matter  how  earnestly 
you  may  desire  to  take  the  clay  manufacturers  side  of 
the  question  as  against  the  frequent  action  of  your  ad¬ 
vertisers,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  clay  people  to 
expect  you  to  produce  a  valuable  paper  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  advertisers.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
machinery  houses  promote  the  sale  of  machinery  by  'en¬ 
thusing  the  unenlightened  in  regard  to  the  joy  of  making 
clay  products  for  profit,  a  practice  showing  the  poorest 
of  judgement,  but  I  can  not  see  that  the  clay  people 
should  ask  or  expect  you  to  take  the  machinery  houses  to 
task  for  it. 

I  think  there  is  a  better  way,  a  difficult  one  perhaps, 
but  one  the  clay  manufacturers  should  follow  as  more 
effective  in  reaching  the  possible  investing  public.  It 
would  be  much  more  expensive  to  the  clay  people.  This 
is  the  thing  that  the  clay  manufacturers  must  become 
alive  to;  they  cannot  expect  other  people  to  do  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  advertising  for  the  clay  interests.  It’s  their  ex¬ 
pense,  not  that  of  their  trade  organ. 

You  should  receive  praise  for  your  interest,  generosity 
and  progressiveness  in  the  establishing  of  the  Testing 
Department  under  the  charge  of  a  known  expert,  yet,  I 
greatly  fear  that  it  is  not  going  to  reach  the  people  you 
are  after,  i.  e.;  the  innocent  investor,  who  is  not  usually 
a  reader  of  your  paper. 

Our  idea  out  this  way  is  that  every  state  should  have, 
as  many  of  them  do  have,  a  department  of  ceramics,  one 
of  the  principal  functions  of  which  would  be  to  inform 
prospective  investors  regarding  the  manufacturing  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  deposits  in  question  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  soundness  of  the  venture,  judged  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  market  supply,  etc.  Even  where  the  States  do  give 
such  service,  or  provide  for  it,  it  is  not  advertised  and 
consequently  is  unknown. 

Again,  it  is  at  the  door  of  the  clay  manufacturer. 
Publicity  knocks  for  admittance  at  every  side  of  the 
house.  I  would  suggest  that  the  clay  manufacturers  un¬ 
dertake  to  make  it  known  that  the  State  has  such  a  de¬ 
partment,  or  if  they  have  not,  to  see  that  they  do  have,  and 
then  see  that  it  is  generally  known.  It  is.  not  a  question 
to  guess  about,  as  to  what  such  a  campaign  would  cost. 
It  would  be  expensive  and  it  would  be  a  National  Clay 
Products  undertaking  requiring  the  subscription  of  pos- 
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sibly  $10.00  annually  by  every  manufacturer  in  the 
country.  But  the  majority  of  these  have  not  gotten  in 
the  way  of  supporting  even  less  general  benefit  proposi¬ 
tions  along  association  work  lines  and  this  idea  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  States’  Experiment  Station  work  may 
therefore  be  too  far  ahead  of  the  tendency  toward  team 
work,  to  become  active. 

If  the  clay  manufacturers  ask  investors  to  accept  the 
advice  of  an  individual  experimenter,  no  matter  how  ex¬ 
pert  he  may  be,  it  might  perhaps  make  the  investors  think 
“Here  is  an  interest  paying  an  expert  to  advise  me  to 
keep  out  of  their  clover  field — their  profitable  line  of 
manufacture.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  the  one  best 
argument  offered  me  as  to  why  I  should  invest.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  State  institution  is  expected  to 
given  out  information  to  all,  without  favor  or  prejudice, 
and  such  a  source  of  information,  if  known,  would  be 
largely  used  and  followed. 

While  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  does  not  agree  with  all 
that  Mr.  Platt  says,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  many  of  the 
propositions  he  makes,  that  it  believes  they  will  start 
some  further  comment,  all  of  which  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  will  gladly  publish. 


Cannot  “Keep  House”  Without  “Brick.” 

J.  S.  Shane  writes,  from  Rochester,  Pa.: 

I  have  not  received  the  June  2  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  and  hope  you  will  look  up  your  records  and  see 
what  is  the  matter.  Please  don’t  forget  it,  as  I  cannot 
keep  house  without  it. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  Mr.  Shane’s  domestic  economy 
would  not  be  “out  of  whack”  too  long,  an  extra  copy  of 
the  June  2  issue  was  sent  him  on  the  18th. 


Regarding  Bricklayers’  Trade  Schools. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  E.  Rainey,  119  Ridge 
Street,  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  interest  for  our  readers: 

On  page  1039  of  your  May  5  issue  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  article  on  Bricklayers’  Trade 
Schools,  as  I  went  through  one  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
known  as  the  Winona  Technical  School. 

I  have  learned  since  that  it  failed  entirely,  but  I  am 
sure  if  it  had  been  managed  properly,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  success. 

I  had  no  trouble  joining  the  union  after  finishing  school. 
They  were  glad  to  get  me,  but  my  greatest  trouble  was 
that  I  wasn’t  fast  enough.  I  couldn’t  do  enough  work.  I 
couldn’t  come  up  to  the  standards  required  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  and  the  union,  and  it  took  me  about  two  years 
to  reach  that  mark. 

Now  as  I  see  it,  there  is  an  opening  between  school 
and  practical  work,  and  when  that  is  bridged  the  thing  is 
complete. 

'  Bricklaying  is  not  a  hard  trade  to  learn,  but  it  takes  lots 
of  practice  to  be  able  to  lay  enough  to  hold  your  own  on 
a  job.  I  could  build  a  corner  or  wall  just  as  plumb  and 
straight  after  I  had  worked  at  it  a  year  as  I  can  now, 
but  I  couldn’t  do  it  fast  enough. 

If  there  were  two  or  three  good  schools  in  this  country 


that  would  make  arrangements  with  some  one  contractor 
in  each  town  or  city  all  over  the  country  to  take  the  boys 
as  fast  as  they  could  turn  them  out,  and  pay  them  what 
they  could  really  earn,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  been  done  for  the  brick  business  for  some 
time.  It  is  true  that  bricklayers  are  getting  scarcer  every 
year,  and  what  the  end  will  be  if  it  continues,  is  hard  to 
predict. 

1  am  now  superintendent  of  one  of  F.  R.  Carter’s  brick 
plants  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  the  business  certainly  appeals  to 
me.  But  my  first  experience  with  a  brick  was  at  that 
trade  school  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Hoping  to  hear  from 
some  one  else  on  this  subject,  T  am. 


Praises  Article  on  Bag  Wall  Burning. 

Charles  E.  Oakland,  of  Armstrong,  B.  C.,  writes: 

Enclosed  please  find  $3.00 — my  subscription  for  last  year. 
I  am  an  old  subscriber,  and  assure  you  that  I  appreciate 
your  valuable  paper.  It  is  the  best  clay  journal  published 
— without  exception. 

I  read  with  pleasure  the  article  on  “Bag  Wall  Burning” 
which  appeared  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  the  best  article  I 
have  read  for  many  years  and  I  would  like  to  have  more 
from  the  same  writer. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  glad  to  announce  that  an¬ 
other  article  by  Mark  D.  Bentley,  the  author  of  “Bag 
Wall  Burning,”  will  appear  in  a  near  subsequent  issue. 


From  Here  and  There. 

Fairfield,  la.,  June  19th. 

Gentlemen : 

If  possible,  jplease  send  us  one  copy  of  June  2nd  issue  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  as  we  did  not  receive  ours  and  do 
not  want  to  miss  a  copy. 

Yours  truly, 

Raney  Brothers. 


Nowgorod,  Russia. 


Dear  Sirs : 

We  send  today  by  post  order  six  roubles  (three  dollars)  to 
payment  of  our  subscription  for  another  year. 

M.  A.  Prokofieff. 


Gorodok,  Podolia,  Russia,  June  16th,  1914. 

Dear  Sirs : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  send  you  P.  O.  for  $3.00  for  an¬ 
other  year’s  subscription  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Notwithstanding  the  very  different  conditions  of  the  clay 
industry  of  my  country  and  that  of  yours,  I  find  many  valu¬ 
able  and  helpful  articles  in  your  magazine,  my  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  being  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

Yours  truly, 

Constantin  De  Tsvetkovsky. 


Ricketson  Company  Celebrates  Thirtieth  Anniversary 


The  manufacture  of  mortar  colors  may  not  loom  up  to  the 
brickmaker  as  a  big  industry  or  one  in  which  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested,  but  the  man  who  is  making  brick,  especially 
face  brick,  owes  considerable  to  the  manufacturer  of  these 
colors  which  have  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  the  various  color  combinations  of  brick 
an<T  mortar.  A  few  years  ago,  very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  mortar  jhat  formed,  at  that  time,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  brickwork  in  a  building. 

But  the  old  order  of  things  has  been  changed  and  we  find 
the  soft  tones  of  the  beautiful  rough-faced  face  brick  set  off 
in  a  very  striking  and  artistic  manner  by  a  rich  yellow,  gray, 


.white,  brown  or  red  mortar. 

Prominent  among  the  manufacturers  of  these  colors,  is  the 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who 
for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  producing  a  variety  of 
colors  widely  known  for  their  lasting  and  non-fading  quali¬ 
ties.  Their  product  was  used  in  constructing  the  floors  in 
the  Union  Station  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  also  in  the 
Auditorium  at  Milwaukee,  both  of  which  stand  as  enduring 
proof  of  the  claims  made  for  these  colors.  They  report  a 
steady  increase  in  their  sales  and  look  forward  to  a  still 
greater  demand  as  the  growing  popularity  of  wide  mortar 
joints  adds  interest  to  contemporaneous  brickwork. 


New  Methods  and  Processes 

A  Department  of  Technicology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


Conducted  by 

Charles  S.  Kinnison 

Ceramic  Chemist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Ceramics 


The  Kieselguhr  Industry.  * 

Many  of  the  uses  of  kieselguhr,  also  known  as  diatoma- 
ceous  earth,  Tripoli,  Sil  Cel,  and  sometimes  as  infus¬ 
orial  earth,  have  long  been  known.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  made  the  so-called  “swimming  brick,”  and 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  522  A.  D.,  ordered  the  dome  of 
the  Hagia  Sophia  build  of  brick  made  of  this  material  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  the  structure. 

Since  that  time  the  applications  of  this  material  have 
increased  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  uses.  It  has  not 
been  until  recently,  however,  that  the  use  of 
kieselguhr  in  the  industries  has  been  developed  systemat¬ 
ically.  This  has  been  brought  about  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  present  day  keen  competition,  which  has  compelled 
closer  attention  to  by-products  and  wastes,  and  by  the 
ever-increasing  tendency  toward  efficiency  in  industrial 
plants  through  the  reduction  of  losses  from  all  sources.  tO’ 
the  lowest  possible  point. 

The  available  technical  literature  dealing  with  kieselguhr 
is  not  only  limited  in  amount,  but  it  is  widely  scattered 
and  generally  inaccessible.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  attempt  to  enumerate  or  catalog  all  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  uses,  but  rather  to  summarize  and  discuss  briefly  its 
nature  and  properties  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the 
principal  applications  of  this  important,  and,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  somewhat  neglected  mineral. 

FORMATION. 

Kieselguhr  deposits  are  formed  by  the  preciptation  of 
the  remains  of  bacillariae  or  diatoms,  one  of  the  groups 
of  flowerless  aquatic  plants  of  the  species  “algae,”  which 
occur  almost  universally  in  all  waters  from  arctic  to  torrid, 
fresh  or  salt,  still  or  running.  There  are  innumerable 
varieties  of  diatoms,  over  4,000  distinct  forms  having  been 
classified  and  described.  These  vary  greatly  in  size  from 
that  of  a  head  of  a  pin  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
down  to  such  a  minute  size  as  to  be  revealed  only  by  the 
highest  power  of  the  microscope. 


Figs.  1  to  4. — Diatoms  Largely  Magnified. 


The  silica  shell  or  casing  of  these  plants  is  secreted  by 
the  assimilation  of  inorganic  substances  in  solution  in  the 
water  about  them  through  the  agency  of  sunlight  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  chlorophyl  masses  which  compose  the 
bodies  of  the  plants.  Diatoms  multiply  with  great  rapidity 

•From  an  article  by  Perry  A.  Boeck  in  Met.  and  Chem.  Eng.  Feb.  1914. 


and  float  about  in  the  water  or  in  its  surface  while  living. 
When  the  organism  dies  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  where  the 
countless  myriads  of  shells  accumulate,  carrying  down 
with  them  varying  amounts  of  undecomposed  organic 
matter  of  which  a  part  remains  even  centuries  after. 

The  valves  or  shells  of  which  there  are  always  two  ex¬ 
act  counterparts  are  in  many  instances  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented  with  the  most  intricate  and  delicate  de¬ 
signs  of  marvelous  variety,  which  make  these  plants  the 
most  ornate  of  all  living  organisms,  and  has  properly 
earned  for  them  the  title  of  “Jewels  of  the  Plant  World.” 
A  magnification  of  from  200  to  500  diameters  is  usually 
sufficient  to  reveal  the  finer  and  more  delicate  tracings  on 
these  shells,  but  occasionally  much  higher  magnifications 
are  necessary.  The  microphotographs  shown  in  Figs.  1 
to  4  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  nature  of  diatoms 
in  American  samples  of  kieselguhr. 

COMPOSITION  OF  KIESELGUHR. 

The  accumulations  of  these  diatomaceous  shells  are  in 
most  deposits  contaminated  by  interposed  impurities  which 
also  settle  to  the  bottom  of  bodies  of  water  or  are  car¬ 
ried  along  with  the  sinking  diatoms.  This  may  be  in  the 
form  of  diatomaceous  ooze,  silt,  clay,  sand  or  volcanic 
ash  and  other  inorganie  materials  from  which  it  is  com¬ 
mercially  impossible  to  separate  the  diatoms.  In  a  few 
deposits  such  as  that  which  is  found  near  Lompoc,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  diatoms  occur  in  enormous  beds  of  unusually 
pure  and  uncontaminated  kieselguhr.  Analysis  of  several 
materials  from  this  deposit  show  the  following  composi¬ 
tion  on  the  moisture  free  basis: 


Sample  (1)  Very  light-weight  pure  white  kieselguhr. 
(2)  Light-weight  brownish  kieselguhr. 

(3)  Compact  diatomaceous  shale. 


Silica  (Si02) . 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

S5.28% 

94.59% 

Alumina  (A1203) . 

5.35 

1.87 

Iron  oxide  (FeO) . 

1.12 

.76 

Titanium  oxide  (TiCM. 

0.21 

0.10 

Lime  (CaO) . 

1.12 

.83 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 

1.30 

Trace 

Loss  on  ignition . 

.  5.54 

5.57 

2.22 

Color . 

Ivory 

White 

Color  after  ignition... 

. White 

Pink 

White 

In  its  natural  state 

kieselguhr  contains  from 

25  to  45 

per  cent  of  moisture  which  is  expelled  at  100  deg.,  C.,  and 
is  pure  white  to  brownish,  very  light  weight,  soft,  easily 
abraded  material.  The  condition  of  the  silica,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  constituent,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties, 
it  being  in  the  amorphous  or  opaline  state  carrying  ordi¬ 
narily  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  combined  water.  In  many 
cases  this  silica  has  been  erroneously  reported  by  some 
of  the  older  writers  as  “colloidal  silica,”  this  term  being 
used  synonymously  with  amorphous  silica,  due  in  all 
probability  to  the  vague  understanding  of  the  term.  This 
however,  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  kieselguhr 
has  no  colloidal  properties,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  these 
properties  are  strongly  marked  but  variable. 

The  condition  of  the  silica  in  kieselguhr  is  further  indi- 
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cated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  means 
of  hydrofluoric  acid,  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium  car¬ 
bonate  of  all  strengths  and  yields  water  on  heating  in  a 
closed  tube.  The  specific  gravity  of  kieselguhr  is  approxi¬ 
mately  2.1  to  2.2  at  25  deg.  C.,  indicating  that  it  is  amor¬ 
phous  silica,  which  is  usually  taken  as  1.9  to  2.3. 

LOMPOC  DEPOSIT. 

The  geology  of  this  deposit  has  been  studied  exten¬ 
sively  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Schilling,  E.  M.,  who  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description:  The  deposits  of  kieselguhr  of  North¬ 
ern  Santa  Barbara  county,  California,  are  largest  and 
best  of  any  known  deposits  and  of  great  importance  be¬ 
cause  of  their  pure  state  and  workable  condition.  In  the 
region  immediately  south  of  Lompoc  there  occurs  a 
deposit  of  literally  mountains  of  this  material,  owned  pri¬ 
vately  in  one  tract  almost  chemically  pure,  and  covering 
an  area  of  many  square  miles.  This  deposit  occurs  in 
the  Montery  or  Middle  Miocene  formation.  All  gradua¬ 
tions  from  the  soft  diatomaceous  material  to  the  hardest 
of  black  flints  may  be  found,  thus  indicating  the  extreme 
localization  of  the  conditions  that  produced  the  harder 
varieties  from  the  unaltered  deposits.  In  some  places  the 
material  is  in  great  soft  masses  in  which  the  bedding 
cannot  be  recognized  except  by  the  characteristic  weath¬ 
ering  into  flakey  layers  parallel  with  the  original  bedding 
planes.  Everywhere  else  it  is 
more  compact  and  in  thin 
beds,  ranging  from  one-half 
an  inch  to  two  and  three 
inches  in  thicknes,  or  in  mas¬ 
sive  beds.  The  beds  are  tilted 
and  in  conformity  with  the 
much  disturbed  hard  bed  of 

4 

flinty  shale  of  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Montery  formation, 
of  which  the  whole  series  is  a 
part.  The  least  known  thick¬ 
ness  of  this  deposit  in  a  pure 
state  is  700  feet. 

MINING  AND  MILLING. 

The  mining  or  quarrying  of 
this  material  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  an  open  face  work¬ 
ings  where  the  kieselguhr  is 
taken  up  in  huge  blocks.  This 
operation  is  made  easier  where 
transverse  seams  occur  in  the 
strata,  due  to  local  folding.  Where  these  seams  do  not 
occur  it  becomes  necessary  to  loosen  the  kieselguhr  slight¬ 
ly  by  means  of  powder  before  the  blocks  can  be  removed 
from  the  quarry  face. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  physical  structure  of  the  kiesel¬ 
guhr,  it  has  for  ages  been  absorbing  the  surface  waters 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  material  be  split  into  conven¬ 
ient  blocks  for  piling  and  drying.  The  amount  of  absorbed 
water  is  about  25  to  45  per  cent  by  weight  and  owing  to 
the  winds  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  Southern 
California,  this  amount  is  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent  by 
natural  air  drying  within  forty  to  fifty  days. 

After  drying,  the  kieselguhr  is  hauled  by  means  of 
motor  trucks  to  the  reduction  works  where  it  is  reduced 
and  transferred  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  system  to  the 
different  warehouses.  It  is  likewise  drawn  to  the  finishing 
mill  from  the  warehouse  by  this  means  and  ground  and 
blown  into  the  several  grades  used  commercially.  When 
blocks  are  required  the  material  is  transported  in  its 
natural  state  direct  from  the  quarry,  sawed  into  the  sizes 
required  for  building  purposes  and  dried  before  ship¬ 


ment.  Waste  material  too  fine  to  be  dried  is  utilized  in 
the  making  of  tile  and  other  refractory  materials  of  light 
weight. 

PROPERTIES  OF  KIESELGUHR. 

The  general  characteristics  which  make  kieselguhr  of 
great  commercial  importance  for  various  purposes  may 
be  outlined  as  follows: 

I.  — Physical. 

a.  Form. 

1.  Enclosed  air  cells. 

2.  Fine  state  of  division. 

3.  Sharpness  of  cells. 

4.  Weakness  or  low  compressive  strength  of  cells 

b.  Refractory  nature. 

II.  — Chemical. 

d.  Siliceous  or  inorganic  nature. 

e.  Easy  solubility  in  alkalies. 

f.  Insolubility  in  acid  or  neutral  solutions. 

I.  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

1.  Enclosed'  Air  Cells. 

The  highly  porous  condition  of  the  diatoms  is  shown 
in  the  microphotographs  of  Figs.  1  to  4;  they,  however, 
do  not  indicate  the  extent  of  this  most  important  property 
as  well  as  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  solid  material 
in  a  unit  volume. 

Light  Weight— The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  the  raw 
blocks,  as  they  are  mined,  after  drying,  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  material  transforma¬ 
tion  which  has  taken  place  at  the  particular  deposit.  The 

apparent  density  of  the  dry, 
crude  blocks  is  about  0.45 
equivalent  to  28  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  while  that  of  the 
pulverized  material,  made  from 
them,  when  loosely  packed 
has  an  apparent  density  as  low 
as  0.13,  equivalent  to  8  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot,  which  can  be 
doubled  with  packing.  In 
other  words,  in  one  cubic  foot 
of  the  loose  material  there  is 
but  0.058  of  a  cubic  foot  or 
100.2  cubic  inches  of  silica 
having  a  density  of  2.2. 

Filler  or  Diluent. — This  un¬ 
usual  bulkiness  and  light¬ 
weight  makes  this  material  an 
excellent  filler  or  addition 
agent  for  increasing  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  materials  largely  with¬ 
out  appreciably  increasing 
their  weight,  and  has  found  extensive  application  in  the 
manufacture  of  light-weight  tile,  brick,  partition-tile,  and 
as  a  filler  for  almost  any  character  of  bonding  material. 
As  an  addition  to  Portland  cement,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  strength  is  increased,  particularly  on  aging,  and  com¬ 
pletely  preventing  the  destructive  action  of  sea  water 
(Feret  test  for  durability)  for  more  than  two  years. 

Thermal  Insulator. — The  microscopic  voids  or  “dead 
air”  cells  in  and  between  the  diatoms  form  an  excellent 
natural  barrier  to  the  passage  of  heat,  making  it  the  most 
effective  inorganic  thermal  insulator  known.  This  appli¬ 
cation  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
uses  of  this  material. 

This  most  important  property  of  kieselguhr  has  been 
used  extensively  for  the  production  of  fireproof  and  com¬ 
bustible  insulators  in  the  form  of  loose  powder,  solid 
natural  blocks,  burned  insulating  brick  and  tile,  pipe  cov¬ 
ering,  etc.,  for  both  high  temperatures  in  ovens,  cookers, 
furnaces,  annealing  pits,  boilers,  evaporators,  stills  and 
for  low  temperatures  in  cold  storage  and  refrigeration 
plants,  icehouses,  iceboxes,  coolers  and  similar  purposes. 


Fig.  5. — Diatomaceous  Earth  Under  the  Microscope. 
Each  Diatom  is  Hollow  and  Filled  with  Air. 
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It  has  the  advantages  over  the  organic  insulating  ma¬ 
terials,  some  of  which  have  a  somewhat  higher  thermal 
resistivity,  in  that  it  is  unaffected  by  extreme  heat  or 
cold,  and  is  not  subject  to  decomposition,  decay  or  any 
physical  change  with  time. 

Sound  Deadener. — On  account  of  the  same  physical 
properties  this  material  has  found  extensive  use  as  a 
“deadener”  or  sound  proofing  material  in  and  between 
the  walls  and  floors  of  apartment  houses,  office  buildings, 
school  houses,  booths,  hospitals,  etc. 


Fig.  6. —  Low  Magnification. 


Absorbent. — The  high  porosity  of  kieselguhr  has  further 
brought  about  its  use  as  an  absorbing  medium  for  a 
variety  of  materials  wherever  it  is  desirable  to  give  the 
properties  of  a  solid  to  a  liquid  or  semi-solid  material; 
or  in  the  recovery  of  waste  liquors  or  byproducts  not 
readily  available  or  handled  with  facility  in  a  liquid  form. 
As  an  absorbent  the  uses  of  kieselguhr  are  too  numerous 
and  varied  to  mention.  Chief  among  them  are  fertilizing 
materials  and  corosive  liquids.  Pulverized  kieselguhr 
absorbs  from  150  to  200  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  water 
without  changing  its  form.  It  has  also  been  used  for  an 
absorbent  or  vehicle  for  liquid  disinfectants  which  are 
evolved,  slowly  rendering  them  active  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Filter. — For  the  filtration  of  liquids  the  porosity  of  kies¬ 
elguhr  plays  an  important  part,  not  only  in  mechanically 
retaining  the  finest  suspended  matter  in  the  solution,  but 
also  aiding  materially  in  keeping  the  filtering  medium 
and  deposited  material  in  an  open,  porous  state,  prevent¬ 
ing  sliming  and  clogging,  producing  open,  easily  handled 
filter  cakes  of  considerable  increased  filtering  capacity. 
In  the  sugar  industry  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country, 
kieselguhr  finds  almost  universal  application. 

For  the  filtration  of  oils,  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  in  certain  cases  by  substituting  kieselguhr  for 
Fuller’s  Earth  wholly  or  in  part.  This  is  due,  in  all 
probability,  to  a  large  extent  to  the  high  percentage  of 
colloidal  material,  as  well  as  to  its  open  and  porous 
structure. 

2.  Fine  State  of  Division, 

The  natural  fineness  and  uniformity  of  particles  which 
go  to  make  up  kieselguhr  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  reduced  without  destroying  the  cell  structure  make  it 
useful  for  many  purposes,  among  which  are  polishing 
and  dusting  powders,  and  in  many  industrial  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  lines. 


3  and  4.  Sharpness  and  Weakness  of  Cells. 

The  fineness,  together  with  the  angularity,  weakness 
and  low  compressive  strength  of  the  diatoms  produce  a 
material  which  is  unsurpassed  for  polishing  and  burnish¬ 
ing  objects,  without  danger  of  scratching  the  surface  of 
the  softest  metal. 

(b.)  Refractory  Nature. 

The  melting  point  of  this  material  has  been  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  be  1600  deg.  C.,  or  2920 
deg.  F.  This  feature  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  its  use  in 
the  ceramic  industry.  On  account  of  smothering  effect 
caused  by  tTie  exclusion  of  oxygen  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  flame,  it  is  useful  as  a  fire  proofing  material. 

II.  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 

A  discussion  of  the  chemical  properties  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  but  we  may  mention  one  characteristic,  viz., 
that  of  the  ease  with  which  it  re-acts  and  combines  with 
alkalies  and  alkaline  salts,  making  it  a  convenient  form  of 
silica  in  the  manufacture  of  silicate  of  soda,  or  water 
glass.  For  ceramic  purposes  the  analysis  showing  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  fluxes  present  would  be  of  great¬ 
est  importance. 

KIESELGUHR  PRODUCTS. 

Natural  Kieselguhr  Block. — Sawed  natural  kieselguhr 
blocks,  when  dry,  are  light,  weighing  about  28  to  35 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  have  a  crushing  strength  of 
about  400  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They  can  be  sawed  to 
almost  any  size  or  shape,  and  offer  an  ideal  and  highly 
efficient  material  for  insulation  of  moderately  heated 
bodies,  and  for  cold  storage  work. 

Pulverised  Kieselguhr. — The  weight  per  cu.  ft.  varies  be¬ 
tween  8  and  12  lbs.,  according  to  the  grade  and  state  of 
division.  The  color  varies  from  pure  white  to  light  brown. 
It  has  a  very  high  thermal  and  sound  insulating  value. 

Light  Weight  Kieselguhr  Insulating  Brick. — In  prepar¬ 
ing  this  brick  it  is  essential  that  the  kieselguhr  be  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  its  natural  insulating  proper¬ 
ties  as  far  as  possible.  It  contains  approximately  95% 
silica,  and  has  an  approximate  weight  of  45  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot.  A  brick  of  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary  building  brick 
weighs  approximately  to  2  pounds.  It  is  used  principally 
as  an  insulating  backing  for  a  more  refractory  brick. 

Kieselguhr  Fire  Brick. — Fire  brick  made  of  kieselguhr 
flint  are  acid,  highly  refractory,  and  of  a  much  higher 
insulating  property  than  the  ordinary  fire  brick.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  reports  the  melting  point  of  this 
fire  brick  to  be  1650  deg.  C.,  3000°  F.  It  has  a  crushing 
strength  of  approximately  1200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Fig.  7. — High  Magnification. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freigfit  Tariff  Counselor 


ARE  you  showing  rates  on  your  bills  of  lading  cover¬ 
ing  outbound  shipments?  If  so,  always  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  duties  imposed  on  the  shipper  are  to 
note  correct  rates  and  that  if  the  rates  shown  on  your  bills 
of  lading,  either  by  yourself  or  your  agents,  are  not  properly 
covered  by  tariffs,  such  rates  are  not  legal  or  binding  against 
the  carrier.  Sometimes  shippers  are  under  the  impression 
that,  due  to  the  fact  that  rates  are  shown  on  bills  of  lading 
by  the  agent,  it  is  a  guaranteed  proper  rate,  which  is  not 
always  the  case. 

Routing  should  also  be^left  off  t>f  bills  of  lading,  unless 
the  shippers  are  absolutely  positive  that  such  routing  will 
give  the  shipper  benefit  of  the  lowest  through  rates  lawfully 
on  file  with  the  Commission.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the 
routing  securing  for  you  these  lowest  rates,  it  is  much  better 
to  Jeave  off  routing  entirely,  thereby  placing  responsibility 
wholly  upon  the  railroads  to  move  such  shipments  via  the 
routes  making  the  lowest  rates. 

A 

Are  Your  Rates  Exorbitant? 

If  you  are  paying  rates  and  are  being  quoted  rates  which 
appear  to  be  entirely  too  high  and  out  of  line,  this  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  only  too  glad  to  look  up  such  matters  for 
you  and  give  you  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  such  rates  are 
properly  in  line  and  what  they  should  be.  In  making  such 
inquiries  kindly  mention  the  rates  that  you  have  been  quoted 
and  to  what  points,  and  we  will  cheerfully  furnish  you  with 
our  advice  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  such  quotations. 

New  Law  on  Loss  and  Damage  Claims. 

We  would  like  to  call  our  subscribers’  particular  attention 
to  the  new  law  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  is  now  forcing  the  Railroad  Companies  to  ignore  the 
handling  of  any  claim  for  loss  and  damage  which  is  not  filed 
within  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  shipment  involved. 
You  will  find,  by  reading  the  back  of  the  uniform  bills  of 
lading,  that  it  specifies  that  all  claims  should  be  filed  within 
that  period  for  loss  and  damage ;  but,  in  the  past  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  of  lading  has  never  Deen  enforced  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Companies.  Now,  however,  they  are  forced  to  do  so 
under  the  rulings  of  the  Commission,  and  for  your  own 
protection  you  should  watch  this  loss  and  damage  claim 
feature  very  closely,  as  the  Railroad  Companies  will  have 
no  recourse  whatever  to  handle  such  claim  lawfully,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  plain  the  case  may  be  or  how  willing  they  are  to 
make  settlement  with  you. 

New  Classification  on  Clay  Products. 

This  department  has  received  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
railroads,  particularly  the  Eastern  lines,  are  considering  a 
new  classification,  or  what  is  known  as  the  brick  list.  All 
of  you  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
various  clay  articles  which  are  made  on  the  brick  basis,  and 
it  is  our  understanding  that  the  railroads  consider  that  some 


of  these  articles  now  taking  brick  rates,  should  be  placed  on 
a  higher  basis  and  cannot  properly  be  considered  on  the  same 
rating  as  brick.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  approached  or 
hear  of  any  further  rumors  covering  such  a  contemplated 
change,  this  department  would  welcome  any  such  informa¬ 
tion,  for  if  the  railroads  contemplate  the  reclassification  of 
the  clay  products  now  taking  brick  rates,  such  a  new  classi¬ 
fication  will  have  to  be  closely  watched  by  our  clay  workers, 
in  order  to  avoid  there  being  any  discriminations  in  what¬ 
ever  new  classifications  are  made. 

Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

Changes  in  freight  rates  that  affect  clay,  brick  and  hol¬ 
low  tile  and  all  articles  taking  the  same  rates  are  given 
below.  These  include  all  changes  that  have  become  effective 
since  our  last  issue : 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Beech  Creek,  Clearfield,  Clymer,  Krebs,  Lock 
Haven,  Mill  Hall,  lrvona,  Mahaffey,  Orviston  and  other 
Pennsylvania  points,  brick  and  articles  taking  same  rate  to 
Boucherville,  Que.,  $4.15  per  net  ton;  to  Maronie  and 
Vercheres,  Que.,  $4.45  per  net  ton. 

From  Beach  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  building  and  paving  brick,  to 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  $1.35  per  net  ton;  and  to  Toronto, .  Ont., 
$1.55  per  net  ton. 

From  Beech  Creek,  Lock  Haven,  Mill  Hall,  Monument, 
Orviston  and  Snow  Shoe,  Pa.,  brick,  clay  and  clay  products, 
to  Arnot,  Blossburg,  Covington,  Hoytville,  Landrus,  Mans¬ 
field  and  Morris,  Pa.,  $1.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Bigler,  Clearfield,  Clymer,  Faunce,  lrvona,  Kart- 
haus,  Lumber,  Mahaffey,  Patton,  Phillipsburg,  Wallace- 
ton  and  Woodland,  Pa.,  brick,  clay  and  clay  products,  to 
Arnot,  Blossburg,  Covington,  Hoytville,  Landrus,  Mans¬ 
field  and  Morris,  Pa.,  $1.90  per  net  ton. 

From  Brownstone,  Pa.,  fireproof  brick,  to  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md.,  $1.05  per  net  ton. 

From  Cowanshannoc  and  Templeton,  Pa.,  building  brick, 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  $2.95  per  net  ton. 

From  Eaglewood,  Fords,  Keasbeys,  Maurer,  Metuchen, 
Ostranders  Siding,  Perth  Amboy,  Perth  Junction,  Raritan 
Junction,  Valentines  and  Webers,  N.  J.,  brick,  all  kinds 
except  enameled  and  fireproofing,  to  East  Canaan,  Conn., 
$2.60  per  net  ton;  Broveville  Siding,  N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton 
to  Hospital  Station  (Binghamton),  N.  Y.,  $2.25  per  net  ton; 
to  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  and  Pine  Plains  (Duchess  County), 
N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  and  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  $1.85 
per  net  ton. 

From  Freeman,  Hutchins  and  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.,  fire  clay, 
to  Aurora  and  Barrie,  Ont.,  $2.65  per  net  ton;  to  Berlin 
and  Chatham,  Ont.,  $1.95  per  cwt.;  to  Niagara  Falls,  Ont., 
$1.40  per  cwt.;  to  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  $1.55  per  net  ton, 
to  St.  Mary’s,  Ont..  $1.05  per  net  ton;  to  Windsor  and 
West  Toronto,  Ont.,  $1.95  per  net  ton. 

( Continued  on  page  192) 
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BRICK  DRYERS 


Save  the  Brick  Maker  Money 
and  IMPROVE  HIS  PRODUCT 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


“STAG”  BRAND 
Manganese  Steel  Castings 

EDGAR  ALLEN  AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  New  Castle,  Del. 


PULSOMETERS 

Cost  less  to  purchase,  install  and  operate  than  any  other  type 
of  brickyard  pump.  They  handle  gritty  water  and  never 
need  lubrication. 

Write  today  for  our  “Pulsometer  Handbook.”  It  shows  many 
novel  installations  and  contains  valuable  data  on  pumping 
problems. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO..  13  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223-231  North  Jefferson  Street 


Diamond  Labor  Agency 

29  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 


Office  Phone  Franklin  3529.  Residence  Phone  Garfield  5048 

FREE 

We  supply  direct  on  receipt  of  trial  order,  male  help  all  nationalities  in  any 
number,  for  skilled  or  common  labor  work;  men  to  board  themselves  or  with 
employers.  Bridge,  Concrete  Form  Carpenters  and  Helpers,  Machinists  Engi¬ 
neers,  Firemen,  Coal  Passers,  Etc. 

WE  DO  NOT  MISREPRESENT,  but  always  describe  to  our  applicants  the 
nature  of  work,  working  conditions  and  wages  exactly  as  stated  by  employers 
giving  us  their  orders — hence  no  dissatisfaction  between  any  parties  at  interest. 

We  get  the  best  class  of  experienced  Woodsmen,  Trackmen,  Quarrymen,  Steam 
Shovel  Skinners,  Farm  Hands,  Coal  Miners,  Factory  Help,  Shops  Yards  Rail¬ 
road  and  Contract  Laborers. 


W7e  do  not  charge  employers  for  men  or  services,  they  are  both  FREE. 


Questions 

A  Department  in  Which  Workers 
in  Clay  May  Ask  for  a  Solution 
of  Any  Problem  That  Confronts 
Them  in  the  Plant  or  Office 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  this  department 
to  “Editor,  Questions  and  Answers ”  care  of  “ Brick  and  Clay 
Record,”  Chicago. 


More  About  Burning  Brick. 

481.  Georgia — I  am  burning  side  cut  brick  in  down-draft 
kilns.  Our  fire  dashed  brick  burns  to  a  mottled  brown  and  1 
want  to  burn  a  kiln  of  them  jet  black.  What  change  shall  1 
make  in  the  firing  to  accomplish  this ? 

The  above  question  appeared  in  the  July  7th  issue  and  was 
answered  at  that  time.  A  reader,  however,  has  sent  us  the 
following  solution  to  the  problem  which  gives  still  more  in¬ 
formation  : 

A  jet  black  brick  seems  to  be  a  very  rare  product.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  a  few  are  found  in  a  kiln,  but  their  production  Is 
by  no  means  under  control.  Consequently,  we  are  not  able 
to  instruct  you  how  to  manipulate  your  firing  to  obtain  this 
product. 

A  few  general  remarks  however  in  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dark  brick  may  help  you  somewhat. 

For  the  best  flash  effects,  the  reducing  conditions  should 
obviously  be  vigorous  and  maintained  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  finally  the  kiln  should  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  oxidizing  conditions.  Cooling  should  be  started 
while  the  kiln  is  still  smoking  hard  and  before  oxidizing 
conditions  have  been  reached  again. 

There  are  two  methods  of  quick  cooling.  First,  drop  the 
damper  in  the  stack,  shutting  it  off  from  the  kiln;  then  open 
up  the  flue  between  the  kiln  and  the  stack,  remove  the  covers 
from  the  holes  in  the  crown  and  pull  down  the  tops  of  the 
wickets.  Cold  air  thus  streams  in  uniformly  through  the 
floor  of  the  kiln,  up  through  the  ware  and  out,  producing  a 
so-called  back  draft. 

This  method  gives  greater  uniformity  of  color  than  when 
the  kiln  is  cooled  on  the  stack.  Dark  brick  will  be  obtained 
on  the  bottom  as  well  as  top  courses  the  exposed  ware  on  the 
outside,  of  course,  being  more  strongly  flashed  than  those 
farther  in. 

The  second  method  is  to  open  up  every  available  opening 
in  the  kiln  and  let  the  stack  pull  full  force.  By  this  means 
the  kiln  is  hardly  cooled  as  quickly  as  the  first  method  and 
there  is  tendency  for  most  of  the  dark  brick  to  be  found 
in  the  top  courses. 

If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  set  brick  on  flats  and  not  too 
closely  together. 

The  important  thing  in  obtaining  dark  colors  is  to  cool 
as  quickly  as  possible  following  the  flashing. 


Consult  the  Pink  Section. 

500.  Ontario — We  shall  very  much  appreciate  the  names 
of  two  or  three  manufacturers  of  enamel  brick  and  salt  glazed 
facing  brick.  Those  having  plants  nearest  to  the  Internal 
tional  boundary  line  are  preferred. 

We  believe  that  the  nearest  enamel  brick  plant  to  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  line  is  that  of  the  American  Enameled 
Brick  &  Tile  Company  whose  factory  is  at  South  River,  N.  J., 
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&  Answers 

Recognized  Authorities  in  Every 
Line  of  Clayworking,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Economics  and  Technology 
Will  Write  the  Answers 

Should  a  reply  be  desired  by  letter,  send  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  with  your  question,  and  it  will  be  answered 
promptly. 


and  whose  offices  are  in  New  York  City,  addre.s  being  1182 
Broadway.  The  Stark  Brick  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
the  Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Mineral  City,  Ohio, 
both  make  salt  glazed  brick  and  these  plants  are,  we  believe, 
the  nearest  to  Toronto.  Inquiries  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
visitors  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  editorial  offices  and 
point  the  value  of  the  Reciprocal  Clay  Products  Directory 
printed  on  pink  paper  with  each  edition  of  this  magazine. 


Wants  to  Know  Best  Type  of  Kiln. 

493.  Canada — The  company  of  which  I  am  manager  is,  at 
the  present  time,  constructing  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  pressed  brick,  and  at  some  future  time,  we  expect  to  make 
“stiff -mud  wire-cuts.”  The  initial  capacity  is  to  be  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  I  am  desirous  of 
installing  kilns  in  which  to  burn  our  product  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  and  a\  the  same  time  produce  first  class 
ware.  The  material  is  Medina  shale,  which  takes  a  very  hard 
burn.  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  type 
of  kiln  to  install,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  plant  is 
composed  of  units  directly  driven  by  electric  motors,  each 
unit  having  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  brick  a  day.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  kiln  arrangement  will  not  necessitate  op¬ 
eration  to  the  full  capacity  to  get  economical  burning  results. 
Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  type  of  kiln 
which  you  would  recommend  to  fulfill  the  requirements  out¬ 
lined  above ? 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  very  hard  burn 
is  required,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  operate  the  plant  as  a 
series  of  units,  we  would  suggest  the  round  down-draft  kiln, 
of  approximately  28  ft.  inside  diameter. 


Wants  Name  of  Denison  Patentee. 

497.  Indiana — Will  you  please  send  me  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  patent  on  the  Denison  interlocking  tile ? 

W.  C.  Denison,  Hippodrome  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
the  patentee  of  the  Denison  Interlocking  Tile. 


Relative  Merit  of  Cement  and  Clay  Brick. 

485.  Maryland — Can  you  tell  me  what  the  relative  merits 
are  of  cement  and  clay  bricks ?  Which  is  preferable ?  Which 
is  influenced  more  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ? 

Cement  is  a  very  valuable  building  material.  It  has  certain 
applications  for  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute.  For 
bridges  and  certain  foundations  and  similar  work  it  eminently 
fulfills  the  requirements,  when  of  correct  composition.  As  a 
substitute  for  brick,  however,  with  their  broad  field  of  ap¬ 
plication,  concrete  does  not  size  up  favorably. 

In  the  first  place,  most  cement  (Portland)  is  an  artificial 
product  of  quite  a  complex  nature,  and  as  such,  possesses  a 
narrow  range  of  suitable  composition.  Outside  of  this  range, 
it  becomes  unsound  as  well  as  treacherous.  Its  strength  may 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  more  information. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways 

Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

Wire  Rope  of  Every  Description 
805-809  N.  Main  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Last  Word 

in  instrument  manu¬ 
facture.  An  inferior 
may  result  in  great 
losses.  Read  about 
it  in  “Pyrometer 
Facts”. 

The  Stupakoff  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Absolute  Control  of  Temperatures  in  all  Kinds  of  Kilns  and  Furnaces 

Heraeus  Le  Chatelier 

PYROMETER 

Recommended  by  the  highest  authorities 

Lor  measuring  temperature  between  0  and  1600  deg.  Celsius,  equal  to  2920  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
Successfully  used  in  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick.  Pressed  Brick,  Terra  Cotta. 
Pottery.  Porcelain.  Stoneware.  Chamotte.  Cement.  Glass.  Iron  and  Steel  and  other  metals, 
particulaiiy  for  Hardening  and  Annealing,  also  for  Molten  Metals.  Cartridges  and  Ammunition. 
Chemicals.  Gas  Accumulators,  and  by  Boiler  Inspectors.  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Heraeus  Patented  Electrical  Furnaces 

For  Laboratory  and  Experimental  Use 

Fused  Silica  Ware  of  Every  Description  at  Moderate  Prices 
Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  Articles 

of  every  description.  This  Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  is  not  affected  by  any  changes 
of  temperature  whatsoever,  and  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  is  only  1-17  that  of  platinum.  It  | 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  all  purposes  where  the  above  qualities  are  essential.  Write  J 
for  information.  Pamphlets  and  References  on  Application. 

PL!  ADI  17C  CMPri  UADH  Hudson  Terminal  Bldgs. 
UnAKLLj  ULLnAKH,  30CortLndtSt.,NEWYORKClTY 
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THE  RICHARDSON-LOVEJOY 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


Are  Y our  Freight  Rates  Satisfactory? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  your  competitors 
in  many  instances  have  rates  that  are  predicated 
upon  a  more  equitable  basis  due  entirely  to  the  ag¬ 
gressiveness  of  expert  traffic  men? 

We  have  in  our  employ  men  who  thoroughly 
understand  these  vexatious  traffic  problems  and  are 
prepared  to  assist  you  in  every  possible  manner. 

Correspondence  Solicited 

GENERAL  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co-  bVrTingtonNowa 


grow  less  with  age — if  not  of  exactly  the  right  composition. 

Clay  is  a  natural  product,  whose  composition  is  independent 
of  the  will  of  men.  There  is  no  chance  for  the  personal 
factor  to  be  responsible  for  faulty  composition.  But  it  in¬ 
deed  matters  little  if  Nature  has  seen  fit  to  give  a  variable 
composition  to  this  material.  The  finished  product  is  by  no 
means  so  sensitive  to  such  changes  as  is  cement. 

In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  these  two  materials  toward 
heat,  both  may  be  termed  fire-resistive,  but  of  the  two,  the 
clay  product  is  much  nearer  fireproof.  This  may  be  explained 
by  two  facts.  Cement  assumes  a  hard  and  rigid  condition 
by  virtue  of  a  bond  formed  by  the  hydration  of  certain  of 
its  constituents  when  in  contact  with  water.  We  may  say 
that  water  is  the  active  element  in  causing  cement  to  assume 
a  state  of  rigidity.  This  bond  so  formed  becomes  unstable, 
due  to  driving  off  the  water  combination,  when  subject  to 
the  temperatures  incurred  in  a  conflagration,  and  the  failing 
bond  of  course  implies  decreased  strength  and  crumbling. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this,  the  clay  product  becomes  rigid, 
strong,  fire-resistive  and  practically  fireproof  by  virtue  of 
the  high  temperatures  so  destructive  to  concrete.  The  ma¬ 
terial  acquires  its  strength  because  of  the  bond  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  certain  of  its  constituents  which,  upon  cool¬ 
ing,  solidify.  It  is  but  a  natural  sequence  then  that  the  clay 
product  behaves  more  favorably  toward  extreme  heat  than 
does  cement. 

Secondly,  concrete  has  a  higher  thermal  coefficient  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  than  burned  clay 
products.  In  Bulletin  No.  370,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
gives  the  result  of  work  carried  on  by  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Humphrey,  on  “The  Fire-Resistive  Properties  of  Various 
Building  Materials.”  The  tests  consisted  in  constructing  a 
panel  of  the  different  materials  and  heating  it  in  a  suitable 
furnace  to  a  temperature  of  about  800°  C.  The  panel  was 
then  immediately  quenched  by  means  of  a  hose.  Such  a 
test  is  obviously  more  severe  than  would  be  incurred  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  none  of  the  materials  passed  perfectly.  But  yet 
it  was  shown  that  “the  brick  panels  withstood  the  tests  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  other  materials.  The  brick  at  the  back  of  the 
panels  were  entirely  unaffected.” 

Another  real  reason  why  cement  brick  can  never  replace 
the  article  made  from  clay  is  that  the  artistic  color  effects 
obtainable  with  the  latter  cannot  be  reached  through  the 
use  of  cement.  Its  adaptability  to  old  conventional  designs 
cannot  be  questioned,  but  in  it  there  are  no  possibilities 
for  producing  the  varied  and  popular  mottled  colors,  accom¬ 
panied  by  rough  texture,  now  so  much  in  demand.  Of  course, 
cement  can  be  colored  to  some  of  the  standard  shades  of 
brown,  black,  green  or  blue,  etc.,  but  at  best  most  of  these 
colors  are  unsatisfactorily  developed  and  in  no  way  can  they 
even  imitate  the  effects  obtainable  with  brick. 

These  two  materials  both  behave  very  well  toward  extreme 
cold.  But  even  here  brick  shows  up  to  a  better  advantage. 
After  cement  has  thoroughly  set,  it  is  unaffected  by  cold,  but 
if  an  opportunity  is  given  it  to  freeze  before  it  has  become 
thoroughly  set,  it  is  seriously  affected. 

Prof.  A.  H.  White,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  covering  several  years  in 
which  he  studied  the  volume  changes  in  Portland  cement  and 
concrete.  The  tests  showed  that  where  cement  or  concrete 
is  exposed  to  alternate  conditions  of  wetness  and  dryness, 
the  structure  can  not  be  considered  permanent.  In  the  case 
of  neat  cement,  i.  e.,  cement  without  sand,  the  material  un¬ 
dergoes  progressive  contraction,  and  in  the  case  of  concrete, 
a  progressive  expansion  is  noted  when  the  conditions  of  ex¬ 
posure  are  alternately  wet  and  dry.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
volume  changes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  progressive,  must  in- 
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evitably  result  in  one  thing — disintegration  of  the  material 
To  illustrate  this  point,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  compound 
bar,  the  upper  section  of  which  was  neat  cement  and  the 
longer  section  cement,  sand  and  gravel.  By  boiling  this  bar 
in  water  and  then  drying  it  out,  a  complete  failure  was  pro¬ 
duced,  due  to  the  strains  induced  by  tension  in  the  upper  sec¬ 
tion  and  compression  in  the  lower.  The  fact  was  incidentally 
brought  out  that  concrete  highways,  as  they  are  now  being 
laid,  are  apt  to  prove  a  serious  disappointment  to  ihose  who 
are  building  them  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
permanent  structures. 

Another  point  to  be  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  the  strength 
and  properties  of  cement  block  are  very  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  water  used  in  mixing  and  the  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  block,  such  as  storing  in  damp  closets  during 
the  time  of  set,  steaming,  etc.  In  fact,  at  almost  every  point 
in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  block,  from  the  production 
of  the  cement  to  the  finished  block,  the  working  limits  in  all 
respects  seem  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  full  assurance  of  an 
article  entirely  satisfactory  and  safe. 


Silica  Sand  Near  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

498.  Wisconsin — Have  you  any  information  in  your  files 
regarding  the  silica  sand  deposit  near  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
which  I  am  informed  is  used  as  a  refractory  material  by 
the  copper  smelters  and  the  steel  mills  on  the  Great  Lakes? 

The  only  information  relative  to  the  above  deposit  which 
we  have,  is  contained  in  the  last  government  bulletin  on 
the  production  of  silica,  which  mentions  various  deposits  in 
Michigan.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  information  on  the 
particular  deposit  in  question,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
same  and  forward  it  to  our  correspondent. 


Wants  Setting  Sand  for  Setting  Paving  Brick. 

484.  Quebec. — Can  you  give  us  the  names  and  addresses 
of  people  from  whom  we  can  buy  pure  washed  quarts  sand 
for  setting  paving  blocks  in  the  kiln ?  Nearest  shipping  point 
to  Province  of  Quebec  desired. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  supply  this  sand  and  have  a 
freight  rate  to  Quebec  that  will  make  it  economical  to  ship 
there,  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them  with  the  name  of  this 
correspondent. 

Power  Pequired  in  Silica  Brick  Manufacture. 

499.  Australia — We  are  considering  the  operation  of  a 
silica  brick  manufacturing  plant  with  a  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  thousand  brick  per  day,  our  size  being  9  by  4 y2 
by  3.  We  would  like  to  know  the  daily  capacity  of  repress 
machines  for  this  purpose,  the  number  of  shapes  into  which 
the  press  boxes  and  plungers  can  be  converted  and  how  much 
power  is  required  to  run  each  machine.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  how  much  power  we  will  need  to  make  the  number 
of  brick  above  mentioned  and  how  many  machines  are  neces¬ 
sary  as  well  as  to  be  given  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
shapes  that  are  required  in  an  ordinary  line  of  the  silica  brick 
manufacturing  business. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  informed  that  if  the  data 
which  it  collects  is  satisfactory  to  this  correspondent,  he 
will  place  an  order  for  the  represses  which  he  requires,  some 
time  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  Any  information 
which  our  readers  will  furnish  will  be  forwarded  to  the  cor¬ 
respondent. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  METAL  SIGNS 

SEE  PAGE  136 


Why  Not  Use  Genuine  Clinton  Colors? 

Here  are  three  of  a  hundred  good  reasons  why  you 
should  use  only  the  genuine  “Clinton”  colors 

1.  “Clinton”  colors  always  give  a  beautiful,  permanent 

C°2°r  Less  color  necessary  than  with  any  other  kind. 
Therefore  most  economical. 

3.  Thirty  years’  successful  record  is  a  guarantee  to 

every  color  user.  ,  ......  , 

All  genuine  “Clinton”  colors  bear  this  trade-mark. 
Insist  upon  seeing  it  on  all  you  buy. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 


P.  O.  Box-38 


Clinton,  N.  Y. 


The  most  perfect  rough  texture  brick  on  the  market  in  size,  shape 
and  quality.  Made  in 

Buff,  Onyx,  Granite 
Gray  and  Flemish 

DO  1  Gray,  Buff  Speckled, Gray  Speckled 

ry  Jr  ressed  Standards  and  Normans. 

Wire  Cut  Ivory  and  Gray  in  Standards-  Only. 

Ornamental  in  aii  colors 

Brick  Mantels  and  Arches  to  Order 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Established  1885 
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How  much  of  your  loss  is  due  to 
off -shade  burns? 

Do  you  know  what  makes  them 
off-shade? 

Are  you  sure  it  is  not  the  clay? 

It  may  be  that  your  clay  is  not  prop¬ 
el  ly  mixed  that  lack  of  uniformity 
starts  at  the  dry-pan  and  carries 
through  to  the  stock  shed.  Get  a  cor¬ 
rect  start  with 

The  Rust  Clay  Feeder 


MARION  MACHINE  sfouTpryl?  CO 

Box  395 


S  U  P  P  L  Y 

MARION,  IND 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 

Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for  use  of  clav-nro 
Wanr^^’  f°r  hauling  clay  or  shale  fr°m  Pits  or  mines 
Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

fncl-^sin^profits813  °f  deIivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St*Chi,caii:n.6l?  SjiI  Qld*r  i  5s  ***£  0r,ca“«  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Che“f,?-  So*  Ca"al  S‘-  Pittsburgh:  405  Oliver  Bldg. 

Ave  c  D1J  M»“treal:  286  St.  James  St. 

Net  ' York  Clw.0vSr,Sri“d,L  c  Wi,ripe«;  45  Canadian  Life  Block 
New  York  City.  362  50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 


C  A  N  A  D  A 


he  Semi-Mi 

V  N  '  T  E  D  STaT^ 

Trade  Review 


Yi 


+ 


O 


Constructive  improvement  in  business  as  the  first  month 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year  draws  to  a  close  is  not  as 
apparent  as  had  been  expected  early  in  May  and  June. 
Total  building  operations  for  the  country  are  variously 
reported,  but  in  nearly  every  case,  a  decrease  is  shown  in 
value,  not  only  from  the  month  of  June  this  year,  but 
from  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Prices  generally 
are  weak,  competition  is  keen  at  a  marked  sacrifice  in 
profits  and  the  temperament  of  clay  products  manufac¬ 
turers  at  present  is  a  mingled  one  of  resignation  and 
tempered  hope,  suggestive  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
man  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother-in-law.  The 
viewpoint  depends  upon  the  man. 

Burned  clay  products  manufacturers  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  business  future  with  an  indefinite  sort  of 
optimism  that  merely  prolongs  the  power  of  endurance. 
The  reasons  they  ascribe  to  the  retroactive  building  situa¬ 
tion  are  varied.  Some,  particularly  in  the  East,  blame  it 
on  the  unfortunate  delay  in  handing  down  the  decision 
in  the  freight  increase  petition.  Others  hurl  the  blame 
upon  the  determined  stand  being  taken  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  its  trust  controlling  legislation, 
others  attribute  it  to  a  disposition  among  banks  to  with¬ 
hold  loans  pending  the  inauguration  of  the  new  banking 
system,  others  charge  it  up  against  the  sins  of  over¬ 
production  committed  by  manufacturers  in  the  last  year 
in  the  face  of  a  diminishing  demand,  and  stilt  others  con¬ 
sider  it  the  natural  fluctuation  in  trade  that  comes  about 
as  the  result  of  manipulation  of  the  tariff  and  consequent 
readjustment  of  business  in  the  staple  lines  that  indirectly 
unsettles  all  departments  of  trade. 

Without  stating  it  as  a  fact,  but  rather  suggesting  it 
as  a  possible  answer  to  the  foregoing  accusations  of 
cause,  is  not  the  present  stagnation  in  the  clay  products 
business,  as  in  other  lines,  due  to  economic  abuses  which, 
naving  grown  to  startling  proportions,  must  be  grappled 
with  and  reduced  to  terms  understandable  in  our  present 
business  sphere?  And  because  these  cancerous  conditions 
are  being  removed,  under  the  aid  of  anaesthetics,  to  be 
sure,  is  it  not  natural  to  expect  some  nausea?  It  may 
be  a  sign  of  returning  consciousness.  Are  we  not  now 
in  the  stretching  stage? 

It  is  the  opinion,  candidly  expressed,  not  for  publica¬ 
tion  but  between  friend  and  friend,  that  “business  is 
rotten”  that  is  largely  instrumental  in  holding  down  build¬ 
ing  operations.  Such  talk  as  that  begets  discomfiture.  Of 
course  business  will  continue  to  be  “rotten,”  as  the  street 
expresses  it,  if  that  sort  of  report  is  passed  around  from. 
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one  to  another,  because  the  average  man  jumps  at  the 
first  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  and  puts  the  blame  there, 
regardless  of  where  it  properly  belongs.  And  yet  none 
of  us  would  care  to  go  through  the  experience  of  the 
dawn  of  1912  again,  with  the  country  ringing  with  ultra¬ 
optimism,  only  to  result  in  over  production  of  mills  and 
resultant  low  prices  and  shaded  profits.  The  cry  of  the 
hour  is  tangible  evidence  of  improvement,  not  boom,  but 
a  slowly  strengthening  tone  that  has  enough  materiality 
to  it  to  permit  hope  to  be  pinned  thereto. 

A  mid-July  survey  of  the  clay  products  business  of 
the  country  is  not  without  some  encouragement.  In  New 
York  and  Newark,  volume  in  building  construction  makes 
a  better  showing  than  value,  a  rather  unreliable  basis  in 
times  like  these  upon  which  to  prove  either  improvement 
or  reaction,  For  instance,  one  city  might  report  a  single 
building  operation  involving  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000. 
This  might  show  a  gain  of  5  per  cent  over  the  total  for 
the  month  previous.  Now  suppose  the  same  city  should 
show  200  buildings  erected  each  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  the 
latter  report  would  be  more  indicative  of  building  activity 
for  the  month  reported  than  the  former  figure.  This  is 
exactly  the  state  of  business  in  relation  to  the  burned 
clay  business. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  construction 
work  going  ahead,  but  the  value  covering  these  operations 
has  been  so  shrunk  by  low  estimates,  made  possible  by 
cutting  of  prices  resorted  to  by  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  alike.  Bradstreets  shows  a  total  for  122  cities 
of  $71,573,386  for  June,  as  against  $73,209,838  for  May, 
and  a  decrease  of  3.3  per  cent  from  the  total  of  June  1913. 

In  New  York  city,  for  instance,  there  were  6,098  new 
buildings  projected  in  the  six  months  just  closed,  as 
against  5,963  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  This 
develops  a  gain  of  135  in  favor  of  1914.  The  value,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  a  total  of  $6,907,747  less  which  may  be  justly 
charged  up  to  sacrificed  profits  that  should  have  gone  to 
clay  products  and  other  manufacturers.  This  may  be 
charged  up  as  a  tribute  to  the  times.  Take  a  broader 
example. 

In  the  East  New  Jersey  section,  which  is  considered 
the  western  part  of  the  metropolitan  district,  the  ratio 
between  volume  and  value  is  practically  the  same  in 
proportion.  May  developed  in  Newark,  Jersey  City,  East 
Orange,  Bayonne,  Elizabeth,  Paterson  and  Hoboken, 
practically  all  one  geographical  borough  of  New  York, 
a  total  of  $2,113,000  in  new  building  work,  represented 
in  264  buildings.  During  June,  the  filings  showed  60S 
buildings  contemplated,  with  a  value  of  $1,949,080.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  plan  filings  for  East  Jersey 
showed  a  total  of  2,117,  with  a  value  of  $16,936,000,  as 
against  1,877  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  with 
a  value  of  $21,003,000. 

Where  this  volume  has  gone  is  shown  by  a  simple 
statement  of  comparative  prices  of  building  materials  in 
New  York  today  and  a  year  ago.  Common  Hudson  river 
brick  is  selling  at  $1.50  a  thousand,  dock,  below  the  prices 
ruling  last  year.  Yard  prices  for  Raritan  river  common 
brick  in  Newark  are  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  below  last  year’s 
quotations.  Hollow  tile  is  from  one  to  two  cents  lower 
than  were  quotations  ruling  in  good  building  times.  Port¬ 
land  cement  is  being  shaded,  in  some  brands,  as  much 
as  ten  cents  a  barrel  in  the  district  supplied  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  mills;  lumber  is  off  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  a  thousand 
board  feet;  roofing  material  is  being  shaded  a  dollar  to 
two  dollars  a  square;  structural  steel  is  selling  at  $1.26 
a  hundred  where  it  ought  to  be  selling  at  $1.41;  reinforce- 
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means  the  worlds 


largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  excavating  machinery  a 
75-acre  plant  30-years’  experience. 


^evolving 
o  hovels 


in  com- 
p  1  e  t  e 

circles  so  that  the  clay  or  shale  can  be 
dug  and  dumped  at  any  angle. 

that  have  come 


to  mean  service 


Constant  Service—  to  all  who  have  used 
them.  Marion  Shovels  are  built  to  do 
your  work  quicker,  better  and  Cheaper. 

■  ■  ■ 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1884) 

Station  A  Marion,  Ohio 


FIRE  PROTECTION 
ON  APPROVAL 

We  will  ship  chemical  engines 
on  approval,  subject  to  test  and  in¬ 
spection.  If  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way,  they  can  be  returned  transportation 
collect. 

We  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
chemical  fire  ap¬ 
paratus. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 

0.  J.  CHILDS  CO. 

40  Liberty  St. 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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$1200  Buys  a  Dewey 

“ Let  the  DEWEY  Do  Your  Work” 


And  no  matter  how  much  more  you 
might  pay,  you  wouldn’t  get  anything 
better — dollar  for  dollar.  The  Dewey 
is  far  ahead  of  any  other  locomotive 
on  the  market.  Let  us  prove  it — a 
card  will  bring  the  truth. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

•V  I 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  *  New  York 


ment  for  brick  and  concrete  is  off  from  three  to  five 
cents,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Why  have  the  manufacturers  permitted  this  to  occur? 
Simply  because  the  manufacturer  of  clay,  products 
throughout  the  country  was  caught  on  a  rise,  the  bottom 
of  which  fell  out  when  he  least  expected  it.  This  col¬ 
lapse  was  due  primarily  to  the  economic  readjustment 
toward  which  the  country  had  been  heading  for  the  last 
ten  years,  partly  to  politics  and  the  consequent  intimida¬ 
tion  of  money. 

While  the  stage  was  being  set  for  the  collapse  of  trade 
in  general,  clay  products  manufacturers  were  so  busy 
planning  for  the  boom  that  the  press  agents  sent  hurtling 
through  the  country  with  the  opening  of  1912  that  they 
mistook  bought-and-paid-for  wind  for  material  evidence 
of  prosperity.  How  many  hundreds  of  them  entered  1913 
with  over-filled  sheds  and  over-capacitied  yards  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  equipment  has  lain  idle  so  far  this 
year  no  one  will  ever  know,  because  it  is  something  about 
which  the  “stuck”  manufacturer  does  not  like  to  brag.  Some 
of  these  manufacturers  hung  on,  like  the  Hudson  river 
men  did,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  in  administration  would 
help  conditions,  and  laid  up  liberal  supplies  of  brick  in 
shed  for  the  boom  that  never  came.  Now  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  unload,  the  dealers  and  consumers  know  it, 
and  the  result  is  low  prices. 

The  manufacturer  of  burned  clay  products  is  now 
nestled  snugly  among  the  ultra-conservative  denizens  of 
doubt.  He’s  not  taking  any  chances  on  press  agents. 
He  wants  to  be  shown,  wherein  he  is  not  any  different 
from  other  business  men. 

Business  opened  up  in  June  because  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  decision  in  the  freight  rate  case  would 
be  made  public  before  this  time,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  be  favorable  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  petitioners, 
and  what  benefited  the  railroads  would  naturally  benefit 
business  in  general.  But  when  the  decision  was  deferred, 
expectancy  gave  way  to  doubt  and  the  result  was  a  slump 
that  the  optimistic  charged  up  to  the  usual  dull  summer 
period  and  the  pessimistic  attributed  to  a  further  reaction. 

It  may  now  be  too  late  for  the  expected  good  crops 
to  boost  general  business  before  late  in  the  fall,  which 
means  that  the  clay  manufacturing  trade  will  not  experi¬ 
ence  the  possible  buoyancy  until  the  spring  of  1915.  In 
the  interim,  reserve  stocks  can  be  worked  off,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  so  that  when  the  real  improvement  does  come,  de¬ 
mand  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years  will  be  ahead  of 
supply  and  prices  will  have  a  chance  to  get  back  to 
livable  levels.  One  crop  cannot  cure  the  ills  of  more 
than  half  a  decade,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  lay  hopes  up  against  this  prospect,  only  to 
have  them  shattered  again  later.  Signs  of  improvement 
or  further  depression  may  be  looked  for,  in  the  opinion 
of  men  best  fitted  to  judge,  after  the  rate  decision  has 
been  published. 


Always  Remember. 

That  the  carriers  are  not  compelled  to  meet  any  rates  of 
their  competitors  unless  they  desire  to ;  for  example,  if  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  issues  a  rate  of  ten  cents  on  any 
commodity  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  and  the  Wabash  Rail¬ 
road  for  their  own  reasons  would  not  meet  such  a  rate  and 
you  gave  the  shipment  to  the  Wabash  Railroad,  there  is  no 
way  under  any  law  that  you  could  compel  the  Wabash  Rail¬ 
road  to  meet  the  ten  cent  rate  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail¬ 
road.  Therefore,  shippers  can  appreciate  the  importance  of 
being  thoroughly  conversant  with  rates  from  their  plants, 
particularly  when  located  at  competitive  points. 
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In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


CALIFORNIA 

W.  W.  Dtnnis,  manager  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  of 
San  Francisco,  spent  the  latter  part  of  June  on  a  vacation. 
He  has  now  returned  to  his  San  Francisco  office. 

At  the  McNear  brickyard,  Point  Pedro,  Cal.,  a  record  run 
was  made  recently  when  a  half  million  brick  were  turned 
out  in  six  days.  The  yard  is  now  running  to  capacity. 

C.  Hidecker,  of  the  lone  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  San 
Francisco  and  lone,  Cal.,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  works  at  lone,  Cal. 

The  city  authorities  of  Exeter,  Cal.,  have  let  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  its  proposed  sewer  system  aggregating 
$31,431,  work  on  which  is  to  begin  shortly. 

H.  B.  Potter,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Creditmen  for 
Building  Material  Dealers  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  elected 
a  director  of  that  organization. 

H.  H.  Larson  and  Brothers,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have 
secured  a  $5,000  contract  for  tapestry  and  common  brick  for 
the  San  Francisco  Investment  Corporation  Building  to  be 
erected  in  that  city.  » 

The  War  Department  of  the  Federal  Government  has  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  brick  for  the  construction  of  five  stables 
at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  San  Francisco.  Bids  were  called  for 
for  both  brick_and  concrete,  but  after  consideration,  the  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded  to  a  brick  contractor  on  a  bid  of  $75,000. 

The  Unit  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has 
enlarged  its  plant  considerably.  The  addition  was  made 
imperative  by  the  continually  increasing  number  of  orders  for 
this  company’s  product  and,  if  business  keeps  up  the  way  it 
has  been  going,  further  expansion  will  be  necessary. 

The  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company  has  filed  an 
amended  complaint  with  the  California  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  against  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  asking 
the  commission  to  fix  a  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  broken 
brick  and  clay  shipped  from  Tesla,  Walden  or  Carnegie  to 
Stockton,  Cal. 

J.  H.  Hornsby  has  organized  the  Galt  Clay  Products 
Company  at  Galt,  Cal.,  and  will  attempt  to  interest  a 
number  of  Galt  people  in  the  project.  If  present  plans 
are  carried  out,  the  company  will  be  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  will  erect  a  brick  and 
tile  factory  at  or  near  Galt. 

The  trustees  of  the  Manteca  (Cal.)  School  District  who 
received  alternate  bids  specifying  brick  and  concrete  for  a 
proposed  school  building,  have  decided  in  favor  of  brick, 
the  bids  being  nearly  identical  as  to  price.  Nat  Ellery,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Brick  Builders’  Bureau,  states 
that  during  June  the  sum  of  $540,000  was  expended  for  brick 
buildings  as  compared  with  $25,000  for  concrete  buildings. 

The  California  Sanitary  Pottery  Manufacturing  Company 
is  the  latest  to  be  formed  in  the  west,  having  its  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Richmond,  Cal.  The  concern  has  just  been  formed 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  and  the  incorporators  are 
H.  W.  Scharkopf,  P.  B.  McQuiddy,  Henry  Ellis,  B.  J.  Whit- 


OHIO  KILN  CO. 

The  Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 
BURNS  EVENLY 

Just  as  good  ware  taken  from  bottom  as  top. 

No  Damaged  Ware  from 
Water  Smoking 

Bottom  pieces  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Try  the 

Improved  Hook  System 

Don’t  White-Wash 

But  produces  a  nice  clean  uniform  burn.  Let  us 
prove  our  claims — you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  KILN  CO. 

Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 

VIGO,  OHIO 


Don’t  Take  the  Risk 


If  you  make  a  good  brick,  why  endanger  its  reputa¬ 
tion  by  permitting  the  use  of  an  inferior  cement? 
Good  brick  should  be  set  in  good  mortar  and  GOOD 
mortar  is  made  of  good  cement. 

A  paving  block  doesn’t  get  a  chance  if  imbedded  in 
poor  concrete  or  set  in  an  uncertain  cement — just  as 
well  use  tar  and  be  done  with  it. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
is  Dependable 

Its  mixture  is  uniform — high  in  strength — the  same 
in  color  and  fineness,  and  helps  make  permanent 
buildings  and  ever-lasting  pavements. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Main  Office,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Western  Office,  Chicago 
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Soft-Mud  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes 

Get  Our  Plans 

Dry  or  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 

Barrows  and  Trucks 
Disintegrators 

Clay  Cars—Dryer  Cars 
Hoisting  Drums 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 


GET  MARTIN 
PRICE 
LIST 


LANCASTER 

PENNA. 

U.  S.  A 


GET  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 


6/ 

The** 

f*  BRICK 
MACHINERY 


Martin” 


n 


SUPPLIES 


SCHULTZ  EQUIPMENT 

For  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Plants 


We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  furnishing  complete  machinery 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  clay-working  plants,  including  expert  en¬ 
gineering  service  in  supervising  erection  and  installation. 


Double  Pug  Mill  equipment,  especially  designed  for  the  perfect  preparation 
of  material  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 

SCHULTZ  HEAVY  DUTY  FRICTION  CLUTCH 

suitable  for  all  purposes.  If  you  are  having  clutch  trouble,  write  to 

us  and  we  will  show  you  the  way  out  of  your  difficulties. 

Complete  brick  plants  furnished  promptly,  including  auger  machines, 
pug  mills,  clay  cars  and  granulator  shafts. 

Cutting  and  cut  steel  gears  always  in  stock  for  brick  machines,  also 
granulator  knives. 

Remember,  we  are  brick  works  engineers  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  yon  regard¬ 
ing  nny  improvements  or  repairs  which  you  contemplate. 

A.  L.  SCHULTZ  &  SON,  1675  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Monroe  1629 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Power  Transmission  Appliances, 
Engines  and  Boilers, 


ing  and  L.  G.  Bonzagno.  This  is  the  second  sanitary  pot¬ 
tery  to  be  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

At  its  fourth  annual  meeting  June  1st,  1914,  the  Builders’ 
and  Manufacturers’  Exchange,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  elected 
E.  R.  S.  Embrey  president  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  without  opposition  were  James  L.  Parsons,  first 
vice-president;  George  Plitt,  second  vice-president;  George 
E.  Wyne,  third  vice-president;  James  L.  Marshall,  treasurer; 
Chas.  E.  Welsh,  secretary;  and  Samuel  J.  Prescott,  C.  A. 
Langley,  C.  E.  Coberth,  Fred  J.  White,  Peter  R.  Pullman,  E. 
C.  Graham,  W.  T.  Galliher,  Harry  D.  Watts,  Andrew  Murray 
and  Geo.  E.  Walker,  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  growth  in  the  membership,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  purchasing  or  building  a  larger  home  for  the  Exchange. 
The  membership  committee,  it  was  announced,  is  compiling 
a  classified  list  of  the  membership  and  other  interesting  mat¬ 
ter  concerning  the  organization  and  the  building  business  in 
general.  This  is  to  be  attractively  bound  in  leather. 

GEORGIA 

Ten  carloads  of  face  brick  were  supplied  through  F. 
Graham  Williams,  Atlanta,  for  the  new  Swift  Apartments 
at  Third  and  Juniper  streets,  that  city.  A.  N.  Canton  is 
the  architect. 

A  contract  to  supply  the  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  140,- 
000  paving  brick  has  been  awarded  .o  the  Southern  Clay 
Manufacturing  Company.  These  brick  will  be  used  in  the 
new  work  of  paving  lanes  that  the  city  will  begin  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

About  150,000  face  brick  will  be  used  in  construction  of 
the  office  building  for  lawyers,  to  cost  about  $130,000  at 
Hunter  and  Pryor  streets,  opposite  the  new  courthouse,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  Walker  and  Chase  are  the  architects.  Their 
plans  are  nearly  completed,  and  building  will  be  started  by 
fall.  The  first  two  stories  will  be  of  granite  and  terra  cotta. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Winchester,  Ill.,  is 
doing  a  very  thriving  business,  and  the  management  is  to  be 
complimented  upon  the  up-to-date  business  methods  that  are 
in  vogue. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  had  the  largest 
month’s  business  in  June  in  its  history,  both  in  sales  and 
profits.  Officials  say  all  of  the  financial  loss  sustained  during 
the  three  months’  strike  will  be  offset  by  the  present  year’s 
end. 

H.  L.  Matz,  vice-president  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick 
Company  with  offices  in  Chicago,  has  just  returned  from 
a  ten-day  trip  to  the  plants  of  the  various  companies 
whose  product  the  Kimbell  Company  handles.  His  visit 
including  the  Claycraft  Brick  Company,  the  Columbus  Brick 
and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  the  Iron  Clay  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  the  McArthur  plant,  Fiske’s  plant  at  Ridgeway, 
Pa.,  and  the  Hay  Walker  plant  at  Templeton.  Mr.  Matz 
reports  business  brisk  at  all  of  these  places  and  stocks 
becoming  rapidly  depleted  by  large  shipping  orders. 

INDIANA 

We  note  the  incorporation  of  the  Superior  Paving  Block 
Company,  Bolivar,  N.  Y.,  capital  $250,000,  the  interested  par¬ 
ties  being  W.  L.  Nichols,  W.  J.  Henderson  and  U.  J.  Mat- 
son.  all  of  Bolivar. 

The  Veedersburg  Paver  Company,  Veedersburg,  Ind., 
has  incorporated  to  make  brick,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  The  directors  are:  Edward  F.  Otto,  Charles  A. 
Lemp  and  A.  H.  Bauer. 
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The  Charles  W.  Hoff  I'rick  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 
has  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick,  capital  stock  $5,000. 
Charles  W.  Hoff,  Minna  Hoff  and  Ewald  Sommerlatte  are 
among  those  interested. 

The  Clay  Product  Company  has  closed  the  lease  for  the 
Indiana  Paving  Brick  plant,  Brazil,  Ind.,  and  the  work  of 
reopening  the  plant  and  making  minor  repairs  will  be  begun. 
Some  new  machinery  has  been  installed  and  the  company 
will  begin  the  manufacture  of  a  building  tile.  About  100  men 
will  be  given  employment. 

A  fire  originating  in  the  oil  room  of  the  Vigo  Clay  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  north  of  West  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  the  St. 
Mary’s  Road,  practically  destroyed  the  plant.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  estimate  the  loss,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
the  plant  will  be  wrecked  before  any  work  is  started  to¬ 
ward  rebuilding  the  factory. 

The  affairs  of  the  Indiana  Drain  Tile  plant  at  Broolyn, 
Ind.,  seem  to  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily  since  the 
appointment  of  S.  M.  Guthridge  of  Martinsville,  Ind.,  as 
receiver.  The  receivership  has  now  been  terminated,  At¬ 
torney  S.  C.  Kivett  having  purchased  the  375  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  Mortimer  Miller  and  joined  with  the  other 
stockholders  in  adjusting  difficulties.  The  company  has 
now  been  reorganized  and  the  plant’s  capacity  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  J.  M.  Powell,  W.  A.  Rohn,  Oscar  E.  Powell, 
Roy  P.  Rinker  and  S.  C.  Kivett  are  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders. 

IOWA 

The  office  of  J.  C.  Buckley,  manager  of  the  Hydraulic- 
Press  Brick  Company’s  branch  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  been 
removed  to  that  company’s  plant  at  Aledo,  Ill.  The  exhibit 
rooms  now  located  at  No.  4(L0  Putnam  Building,  Davenport, 
will  still  be  maintained. 


Gasoline  Motors 


Over  300  in  Use — 

Used  by  150  Companies. 

Used  for  Underground 
or 

Surface  Haulage — 

2y2  to  16  Tons  Weight. 

Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 

Rochelle,  Illinois 


The  “Register  and  Leader”  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  recently, 
under  the  caption  of  “Success  Stories  of  Leading  Iowa  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Jobbers,”  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  Rockford  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Rockford,  Iowa.  This  company  has,  in  a  little  over 
three  years,  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $200,000,  installed 
four  more  kilns  and  more  than  doubled  its  output. 

The  Sheffield  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Sheffield,  Iowa,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  outlook  for  business  at  that  point  is  very  good 
for  the  coming  season  and  that  labor  is  plentiful.  They  have 
sixteen  kilns  and  a  twenty-four  track  waste  heat  dryer  as 
part  of  their  equipment,  and  have  shipped  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  fifteen  hundred  carloads  of  their  product  from  this 
plant  in  one  year. 

KANSAS 

One  of  the  important  industrial  improvements  scheduled 
to  be  made  in  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  this  summer  is  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Vitrified  Brick 
Company.  Its  present  capacity,  150,000  brick  daily,  is  to 
be  doubled  by  the  building  of  additional  kilns  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  more  machinery.  While  the  products  of  the 
plant  include  building  brick,  sidewalk  brick,  paving  blocks 
and  paving  brick,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
specialize  on  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  two. 

“The  enlargement  of  our  local  plant  is  not  the  only 
plan  the  company  has  under  consideration  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  business,”  said  Manager  Louis  L.  Strong  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  “We  have  a  representative  now  touring 
through  Texas  and  Olahoma  with  a  view  of  selecting  a 
location  for  a  pjant.  Our  southern  business  has  grown 
to  large  proportions  and  the  company  has  decided  to  build 
nearer  to  this  trade.  However,  the  company  s  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  maintained  in  Coffeyville.” 


THE  COAST  LINE  TO 

MACK  I  NAC 

DETROIT,  y  TOLEDO, 

CLEVELAND,  BUFFALO,  j  PT.  HURON,  ALPENA, 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  ^  ST.  IGNACE. 

“THE  LAKES  ARE  CALLING  YOU” 

A  RRANGE  your  vacation  or  business  trip  to  include  our 
palatial  lake  steamers.  Every  detail  that  counts  tor 
^  ^  your  convenience  and  comfort  has  been  provided. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  and  Detroit 
and  Buffalo.  Day  trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
during  July  and  August.  Four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo 
and  Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Special 
Steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island  two  trips  weekly 
June  25th  to  September  10th,  making  no  stops  enroute 
except  at  Detroit  every  trip.  Daily  service  between 
Toledo  and  Put-in-Bay  June  1 0th  to  September  10th. 

Railroad  tickets  accepted  for  transportation  on  D.  &  C 
Line  steamers  in  either  direction  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  or  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  .  .  ..  , 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  detailed 
description  of  various  trips.  Address  L.  G.  Lewis ,  General 
Passenger  Agent ,  Detroit ,  Mich. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 
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Baird 


Pot  Molding  | 

Machinery  | 


We  specialize  in 
Mach  ines 

for  the  Manufacture 
of  Pottery 

and  Guarantee 
Every  One  We  Sell. 

W rite  us  for  information. 

Baird 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

54-56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


BXHAUgT |inlet  exhaust 


nmfrl 


THE  OTIS 

Tubular  Feed  Water 
Heater,  Oil  Separator 

and  Pnrifipr  — 

is  not  an  experiment  but  a  tried  and 
trusted  appliance  that  the  makers  are 
not  afraid  to 

GUARANTEE 

To  heat  the  feed  water  to  the  boiling 
point  (210  to  212  degrees)  with  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  without  causing  any  back 
pressure,  also  to  extract  the  oil  from 
the  exhaust,  so  that  the  exhaust  steam 
after  being  passed  through  the  heater 
can  be  used  for  other  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
for  the  heating  system  be  returned  to 
the  boiler  without  the.  additonal  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  eliminator. 


We  are  so  sure  of  the  OTIS  that  we 
agree  to  pay  all  cost  of  a  trial— freight, 
cartage  piping,  etc.— if  it  fails  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  it. 


Catalogue  and  Prices  at  Your  Service 

The  Stewart  Heater  Company, 


33  EAST  DELEVAN  AVENUE 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


KENTUCKY 

The  new  Highland  school  at  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.,  will  be  built 
°  nek  from  Brazil,  Ind.,  according  to  contracts  recently 
let  by  the  school  board  under  which  the  Morres-Coney  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cincinnati,  will  furnish  about  250,000  of  these  brick 
for  the  building. 


LOUISIANA 

The  Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  have  en¬ 
tered  the  fireproofing  field,  having  introduced  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  material  at  their  plant  at  Slidell,  La.,  last  year. 
.1  hey  are  manufacturing  hollow  building  block  and  fireproof¬ 
ing  in  all  sizes  and  designs,  carry  large  stock  on  their 
w  larves  in  New  Orleans,  and  are  securing  their  proportion 
of  the  orders  for  this  material.  Their  product  is  being  well 
received  by  the  architects  and  contractors,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  uniformity  in  size  of  their  ware. 

Mr  Harry  Michel,  New  Orleans,  manager  of  Salmen  Brick 
and  Lumber  Company’s  sales  offices  in  Flew  Orleans,  recently 
stated  to  one  of  our  subscribers  while  in  that  city,  that  while 
business  had  been  duller  than  usual  for  past  few  months,  he 
was  very  optimistic  regarding  the  near  future.  He  said  that 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  orders  for  upwards  of  5,000,000 
brick  will  be  placed  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  course  of  next 
three  months  no  less  than  11,000,000  brick  will  be  called  for 
to  handle  the  building  operations  now  contemplated.  Mr 
Michel  has  an. envious  reputation  as  a  brick  salesman  in  his 
territory,  and  it  is  safe  guess  that  he  will  land  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  orders  for  these  brick. 

MAINE 

.  Horace  Purington  and  Company,  who  have  been  established 
in  the  making  of  brick  at  Skowhegan,  Me.,  since  1890  recently 
set  fire  to  a  kiln  containing  250,000  brick  at  their  yard  on 
Bloomfield  street.  The  work  of  making  these  brick  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  time  since  the  middle  of  May  and  it  was  estimated 
that  it  would  probably  take  about  two  weeks  to  burn  them 
thoroughly. 


MINNESOTA 

Through  a  deal  which  has  just  been  consummated,  the  Red 
Wing  Brick  Company,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  becomes  the  owner 
of  a  farm  consisting  of  nearly  one  thousand  acres  near 
Cooperstown,  N.  D.,  while  the  brick  yards  and  equipment 
become  the  property  of  the  Lund  Investment  Company  of 
Cooperstown,  who  are  planning  to  start  operations  at  the 
plant  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the  outfit  in  running  or¬ 
der,  and  hope  to  operate  at  full  capacity  at  an  early  date. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  Minter  City  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  Minter  City, 
Miss.,  is  making  changes  and  improvements  in  its  plant, 
under  the  direction  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  who  are 
overhauling  and  changing  the  gas  fired  continuous  kiln  and 
installing  a  radiated  heat  drier.  When  the  work  now  in 
hand  is  completed,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Minter  City  Tile 
Company  to  operate  the  plant  to  its  full  capacity  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  orders  now  accumulating  on  their  books. 

MISSOURI 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
brick  and  tile  plant  at  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  F.  A.  Griffin,  of 
Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  is  the  principal  promoter. 

The  Knobnoster  Brick  Company,  Knobnoster,  Mo.,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  new  continuous  kiln  with  a  capacity  of  400,000  to 
1,000,000  brick  per  month,  which  when  finished  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  brick  and  tile  burning  at  this  plant.  The  company 
now  has  orders  on  hand  for  nearly  8,000,000  brick,  and  the 
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fact  that  the  demand  is  so  much  greater  than  the  present  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant,  has  made  the  new  additions  necessary. 

NEBRASKA 

A  fire  recently  destroyed  the  machinery  and  buildings 
housing  the  Farmers’  Clay  Products  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  hollow  partition  tile,  near  Tekamah,  Neb.  W. 
Sedgley,  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  president  of  the  company;  S.  A. 
Corneer,  Omaha,  vice-president;  and  L.  H.  Ouren,  Teka¬ 
mah,  secretary-treasurer.  The  loss  is  partly  covered  by 
insurance  and  it  is  understood  that  repairs  will  begin 
shortly. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Business  is  very  brisk  in  the  brickyards  at  West  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  H.,  and  the  season  promises  to  be  an  excellent  one. 

NEW  JERSEY 

David  R.  Daly,  vice-president,  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  J.  H.  Gautier  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fire  brick  and  crucibles  in 
the  country,  is  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  that  firm.  Mr.  Daly  received  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  his  associates  and  subordinates.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Gautier  Company  as  an  office  boy,  and  stead¬ 
ily  rose  to  his  present  high  position. 

NEW  YORK 

We  note  the  incorporation  of  the  Aurora  Brick  Works, 
Aurora,  Ind.,  capital  stock  $5,000,  to  manufacture  brick. 
The  directors  are  Harry  J.  Shmutte,  F.  E.  Minish  and 
W.  V.  Webber. 

The  plant  of  the  Sand  Lime  Brick  Company,  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son,  L.  I.,  which  was  bought  some  time  ago  by  the  Silicate 
Press  Brick  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  put 
in  operation  with  Charles  F.  Petty,  of  Washington,  in  charge. 

That  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a 
center  of  brick  manufacture,  is  not  only  highly  pleasing  to 
T.  K.  Bernstein,  who. recently  started  up  the  old  East  Ithaca 
brick-making  plant,  but  also  to  the  members  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  and  others  who  are  interested  in  Ithaca’s  growth 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view.  Within  a  few  days  Mr. 
Bernstein  closed  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  125,000  Ithaca- 
made  brick  for  Cortland,  another  125,000  contract  for  Elmira 
and  smaller  contracts  aggregating  15,000  in  Ithaca.  Within 
a  few  days  several  employes  have  been  added  to  the  rolls  and 
plans  are  being  perfected  for  increasing  the  output. 

OHIO 

The  plant  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  been  placed  in  operation.  During  the 
shutdown  kilns  were  rebuilt  and  repaired  and  the  property 
overhauled. 

R.  W.  Goddard,  of  Wellston,  Ohio,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  to  form  a  company  to  enter  the  brick  and  clay 
manufacturing  business.  Much  of  the  preliminary  work 
with  this  end  in  view  is  said  to  have  been  completed. 

After  a  strike  lasting  for  some  time,  most  of  the  employes 
of  the  Athens  Brick  Company  of  Athens,  Ohio,  returned  to 
work  recently,  placing  the  plant  back  on  the  operating  list  at 
very  nearly  full  capacity,  as  far  as  manufacturing  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

At  Lisbon,  Ohio,  the  Card  and  Prosser  Company,  operating 
coal  and  clay  mines,  is  preparing  to  develop  its  fire  clay 
business  on  a  much  larger  scale.  New  hoisting  towers  and 
clay  bins  are  to  be  erected  and  the  capacity  of  the  clay  de¬ 
partment  doubled. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  increase  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Union  Coal  &  Clay  Company,  of 
Dennison,  Ohio,  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  a  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  to 
the  property. 


The  “Eagle’  ’  Dry  Pan 


With  independent  and  suspended  mullers, 
has  more 

Distinctive  Points  of  Merit 

than  any  other  Pan  on  the  market. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Builders 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Let  the 

Students’  Aid  Society 

INC. 

3200  Logan  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 
Help  You 

We  can  assist  you  thru  College;  many 
Colleges  to  choose  from;  day  or  evening 
schools;  boarding  schools.  Many  advan¬ 
tages  for  you  if  you  come  to  us;  better 
rates  and  better  values  than  you  could  get 
for  yourself. 

(Mark  the  scholarship  you  want  and  mail  to  us) 

I  I  Stenography  □  Music  □  Art 

□  Bookkeeping  Q  Engineering  □  Classics 

□  Law  □  Academic  I  I  Trades 

Name _ Age _ 

Address _ City _ 

(Cut  this  out  and  mail  at  once) 

STUDENTS’  AID  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

3200  Logan  Boulevard  CHICAGO 
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Clay  water  filters  and  similar  goods  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  American  Water 
Filter  &  Pottery  Company,  recently  incorporated  by  V. 
H.  McConnell,  M.  A.  Jones,  M.  E.  Henehan,  Joseph 
Zelinski,  and  others,  all  of  that  city.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  concern  is  fixed  at  $5,000. 

Among  the  large  building  jobs  under  way  in  Cincinnati 
just  now,  in  spite  of  the  strike,  is  the  new  Bethesda  Hos¬ 
pital  building,  on  which  L.  H.  McCammon  Brothers  are  now 
delivering  200,000  McArthur  brick  made  by  the  brick  com¬ 
pany  of  that  name  at  McArthur,  Ohio. 

Brick  continues  to  be  the  favorite  paving  material  in  Ohio, 
in  the  cities  as  well  as  on  the  country  highways,  judging 
from  reports  of  contracts  recently  let.  Among  these  was  one 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  paving  with  Metropolitan  brick  at  a 
cost  of  $51,792,  the  Andrews  Asphalt  Company  landing  the 
contract. 

The  United  States  Clay  Products  Company,  Uhrichsville, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  to 
manufacture  and  sell  clay  products  of  all  kinds.  George  W. 
Blickensderfer  and  S.  L.  Weaver,  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  and 
A.  R.  McColloch,  Cambridge,  Ohio,  are  among  those  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  handsome  gray  face  brick  made  by  the  Claycraft 
Mining  and  Brick  Company  at  Shawnee,  Ohio,  are  being 
used  in  the  new  city  hall  at  Norwood,  Ohio,  which  is  now  un¬ 
der  construction.  About  100,000  brick  are  involved  in  the 
job,  the  sale  being  handled  by  the  Pursell-Grand  Company 
of  Cincinnati. 

Preliminary  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a  brick 
company  to  be  capitalized  at  between  $50,000  and  $75,000 
for  the  manufacture  of  fire,  paving  and  building  brick  on 
the  old  Ringer  farm,  near  Cassels  Station,  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  are  now  being  taken.  J.  P.  Brown  and  M.  L.  Spaid, 
are  among  the  principal  promoters. 

OREGON 

The  Fairmont  Brick  Company,  Monroe,  Ore.,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  325,000  brick  for  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  several  buildings  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Bloomsburg  Brick  Company,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $60,000. 

An  application  will  be  made  June  22  by  J.  A.  and  K.  L. 
Miller  of  Rochester,  Pa.,  for  a  charter  for  the  Rochester 
Clay  Products  Company. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  the  Hiram  Swak’s  Sons 
Brick  Company  has  been  formed  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  The 
incorporators  are  Albert  F.  Swank,  Milton  R.  Swank, 
Ralph  L.  Swank  and  J.  Webster  Swank,  all  of  Johnstown. 

The  threatened  litigation  over  the  action  of  the  Allegheny 
county  commissioners  in  appropriating  a  right-of-way  through 
the  property  of  the  Duquesne  Brick  Company,  of.  Duquesne, 
Pa.,  has  been  settled  with  the  payment  of  $10,000  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  brick  company. 

The  Kitanning  Face  Brick  Company,  Kitanning,  Pa.,  is 
a  new  corporation  now  in  the  process  of  formation.  Plans 
are  being  drawn  and  it  it  considered  that  this  new  indus¬ 
try  will  be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  development  of 
this  town. 

The  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  has 
secured  the  order  for  the  majority  of  the  brick  to  be  used 
in  the  extensive  enlargement  of  Baltimore’s  sewer  system. 
The  order  calls  for  one  million  brick  to  be  delivered  in 
twelve  months. 

Application  will  be  made  for  the  charter  of  an  intended 


Write  for  Detailed  Description  and  Prices 

The  G.  B.  Mentz  Co. 

America’ s  Foremost  Mould  Makers 

W allkill,  N.  Y. 


Machine  and  Hand 
Brick  Moulds 

of  Every  Description 
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corporation  to  be  known  as  the  William  T.  Hales  Company. 
The  concern  will  handle  clays  and  other  minerals  as  agents. 
The  firm  will  be  composed  of  William  T.  Hales,  I.  Leonard 
Aronson,  Willard  E.  Hales  and  Harry  M.  Aronson,  and  the 
offices  will  be  located  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  contract  for  supplying  brick  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  dams  on  the  Clarion  river  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Daugherty  Brick  Works  Company,  of  Kittanning,  Pa. 
The  office  of  this  company  has  recently  been  moved  from 
Kittanning  to  Pittsburgh,  where  the  members  of  the  firm 
reside. 

The  strike,  which  has  been  in  effect  at  the  plant  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  called  off 
by  the  workmen  on  Thursday,  July  9th.  Although  Monday, 
July  13th,  was  the^date  set  for  resuming  operations,  a  large 
number  of  the  men  reported  on  Friday  and  Saturday  pre¬ 
ceding  that  day,  and  the  works  are  now  running  full  time. 

The  Glenwood  Brick  Company,  which  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  the  past  eight  years  at  Erie,  Pa.,  under  the 
management  of  Thomas  J.  Paradine,  has  just  added  $30,000 
to  its  capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of  making  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  property.  All  of  the  increased  stock  has 
been  subscribed  for. 

A  fire  of  unknown  origin  recently  destroyed  the  drying 
shed  of  the  Mars  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Mars,  Pa.. 
with  a  loss  of  about  $500.  The  fire  was  not  discovered  un¬ 
til  it  had  gained  considerable  headway,  and  it  was  only  aftei 
strenuous  work  on  the  part  of  the  local  fire  department 
that  the  flames  were  checked.  Considerable  alarm  was  felt 
as  the  whole  works  was  for  a  time  threatened. 

* 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Barrington  Steam  Brick  Company,  Barrington,  R.  I., 
is  very  busy  this  season  turning  out  brick  for  some  new  build¬ 
ings  to  be  erected  in  Providence. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  plant  of  the  Bristol  Brick  Company,  Bristol,  Tenn., 
has  been  completed,  but  is  delayed  in  getting  into  operation 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  big  fan  that  was  ordered 
for  use  at  the  plant.  This  company  will  manufacture  shale 
brick  and  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000. 


TEXAS. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  is  contemplating 
establishing  a  sand-lime  brick  plant  in  that  city.  Mr.  W. 
L.  Wood,  Jr.,  c/o  Southwestern  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
is  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  this 
question. 

The  Brazos  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  Rosenberg,  Texas, 
have  completed  their  plant,  and  are  now  in  shape  to  make 
stock  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  customers.  The  output  at 
present  is  limited  to  capacity  of  four  round  down-draft  kilns, 
but  more  kilns  will  be  built  just  as  quickly  as  the  company  can 
do  so.  The  product  of  the  plant  is  hollow  building  block,  fire¬ 
proofing,  and  brick,  and  the  quality  of  the  ware  is  excellent. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  shipment  of  face  brick  ever 
made  from  Texas  will  leave  the  plant  of  the  Acme  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Aug.  1  for  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  high  school  building 
in  that  city  which  will  cost  $200,000.  In  the  train  there  will 
be  thirty-five  cars,  each  containing  8,000  brick,  totaling 
240,000  in  all. 


The  Best  Belt  for 

Crusher  Service 


Cotton  Duck  Belting 

There  are  few  situations  where  the  actual 
worth  of  a  belt  is  given  a  more  severe  test  than 
in  stone  crusher  service — where  it  is  constantly 
subjected  to  the  wearing  action  of  stone  dust 
and  grit. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
Washington  Asphalt  Block  and  Tile  Co.  should 
therefore  have  significance  no  matter  for  what 
service  you  require  belts.  They  say: 

“We  have  now  a  Gandy  8-ply  belt  crossed 
on  a  stone  crusher  for  one  year,  and  after 
taking  it  off  the  machine,  have  used  it  in 
another  place  with  excellent  results.  The 
life  of  a  leather  belt  in  the  same  place  was 
three  months,  the  stone  dust  wearing  it 
beveled  on  one  side,  rendering  the  belt 
worthless.  The  Gandy  Belt  is  the  best  belt 
we  have  ever  used  for  stone  crushing,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  take  the  place  of  any  belt 
made,  in  any  place.” 

The  Gandy  Belt  is 
equally  successful  f  or 
driving,  elevating  or  con¬ 
veying,  etc. 

Samples,  booklet  and 
complete  information 
sent  without  obligation. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

732  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office — 36  Warren  St. 
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Use 

This 

Coupon 

Today 

Brick  and  Clay  Record, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — We  are  interested 
in  the  possible  use  of  advertising 
space  in  your  Reciprocal  Clay 
Products  Advertising  Section  ap¬ 
pearing  on  pages  1  99  to  2 1  0  of  this 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
and  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us, 
without  obligation  on  our  part,  the 
cost  of  an  J/g  page  card  therein. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Name 


City 


State 


Changes  in  Freight  Rates 


( Continued  from  page  177) 

From  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  common  brick,  to  Tioga 
Street  and  Fairhill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  80c  per  net  ton; 
to  St.  Martins,  Pa.,  95c  per  net  ton;  and  to  Manayunk’ 

Pa.,  $1.00  per  net  ton.  (Also  rates  to  other  Pennsylvania 
points.) 

From  Oaks  and  Perkiomen  Junction,  Pa.,  brick  and  ar¬ 
ticles  taking  same  rates,  to  Dover,  N.  J.,  $1.55  per  net  ton. 

From  Penbryn,  N.  J.,  common  brick,  to  Baltimore,  Md., 
$1.35  per  net  ton;  to  Darby,  Pa.,  $1.25  per  net  ton-  to 
Washington,  D.  C„  $1.65  per  net  ton;  and  to  Wilmington 
Del.,  $1.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Potomac  Fire  Brick  Company  Siding,  W.  Va.,  five 
brick  and  fire  clay,  to  Edison  Power  Plant  Siding  (Cum¬ 
berland,  Md.),  55c  per  net  ton. 

From  all  Raritan  River  Railroad  stations  as  shown  in 
Official  List  of  Stations,  Circular  No.  36,  I.  C.  C.  1901 
hollow  building,  partition,  silo  and  trestle  block;  building’ 
chimney,  common,  conduit,  faced,  flooring,  fire,  front,  hol¬ 
low,  paving,  pressed,  roofing,  sewer,  stack  and  conduit 
brick;  clay;  hollow  fireproofing,  hollow  building  and  sewer 
tile,  to  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  $2.40  per  net  ton;  and  to  Tough- 
kenamon,  Pa.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  33rd  Street,  60th  Street  and  130th  Street,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  building,  common  and  hollow  brick,  par¬ 
tition  blocks  and  fireproofing,  to  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y., 
$1.10  per  net  ton. 

From  Websters,  Que.,  brick,  to  Richford,  Vt.,  6c  per  cwt. 
From  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  hollow  brick,  to  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  80c  per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Abingdon,  Canton  and  Galesburg,  Ill.,  brick  and 
articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Lindwerm,  Silver  Springs 
and  Granville,  Wis.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Aledo,  Frederick,  and  Gilchrist,  Hopewell,  and 
Woodhull,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to 
Lindwerm,  Silver  Springs  and  Granville,  Wis.,  $1.60  per 
net  ton. 

From  Alsey,  Alton,  Litchfield  and  Waverley,  Ill.,  brick 
and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Lindwerm,  Silver  Springs 
and  Granville,  Wis.,  $2.10  per  net  ton. 

From  Belleville,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Goreville,  Joppa  and  Thebes,  Ill.,  $1.20  per  net 
ton. 

From  Bellsville,  Ill.,  and  Huntington,  Ind.,  brick  and 
articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Dubuque,  la.,  $2.00  per  net 
ton;  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Berlin,  Black  Fork,  Campbell,  Edmund  Switch, 
Eifort,  Fire  Brick,  Gallia,  Ironton,  Oak  Hill,  Rempel! 
Portsmouth,  Sciota,  Furnade,  Sciotoville,  South  Webster 
and  Wellston,  Ohio,  fire  brick  and  fire  clay,  to  Siglo,  Tenn., 
14^4c  per  cwt. 

From  Carbon  Cliff,  East  Moline,  Moline  and  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Lind¬ 
werm,  Silver  Springs  and  Granville,  Wis.,  $1.00  per  net 
ton. 

From  Chicago,  Deerfield,  Dunning,  Glenview,  and  Sher- 
merville,  Ill.,  and  Racine,  Racine  Jet.  and  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
brick  and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Center  Point,  Ur- 
bana,  Cheney,  Welsh,  Brandon,  Glory,  Lamb,  La  Porte 
City,  Burk,  Gilbertville,  East  Waterloo,  Fosselman,  Cedar 
Heights,  Cedar  Falls  and  Normal,  la.,  9c  per  cwt.;  to 
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County,  Glassgow,  Center,  Denver,  Rust  and  Waverly, 
la.,  10c  per  cwt. 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  rate  territory,  fire,  radial,  chim¬ 
ney,  stack  or  radial,  and  enameled  brick,  roofing  and 
drain  tile  and  other  clay  products,  to  Chetopa,  Coffey- 
ville,  Caney,  Arkansas  City,  Caldwell,  Waldron  and  Kiowa, 
Kans.,  30c  per  cwt.;  to  Englewood  and  Liberal,  Kans., 
37c  per  cwt. 

From  Dayton  (Ohio) — South  Bend  (Ind.),  rate  terri¬ 
tory,  fire,  radial  chimney,  stack  or  radial,  and  enameled 
brick,  roofing  and  drain  tile  and  other  clay  products,  to 
Chetopa,  Coffeyville,  Caney,  Arkansas  City,  Caldwell, 
Waldron  and  Kiowa,  Kans.,  35c  per  cwt.;  to  Englewood 
and  Liberal,  Kans.,  42c"per  cwt. 

From  Detroit  (Mich.)-Cleveland  (Ohio)  rate  territory, 
fire,  radial  chimney,  stack  or  radial,  and  enameled  brick, 
roofing  and  drain  tile  and  other  clay  products,  to  Chetopa, 
Coffeyville,  Caney,  Arkansas  City,  Caldwell,  Waldron  and 
Kiowa,  Kas.,  36c  per  cwt.;  to  Englewood  and  Liberal, 
Kans.,  43c  per  cwt. 

From  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking 
same  rates,  to  Lindwerm,  Silver  Springs  and  Granville, 
Wis.,  $2.10  per  net  ton. 

From  Huntingburg,  Ind.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Dubuque,  la.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  La  Salle,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same  rates, 
to  Lindwerm,  Silver  Springs  and  Granville,  Wis.,  $1.30 
per  net  ton. 

From  Macomb  and  Monmouth,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles 
taking  same  rate,  to  Lindwerm,  Silver  Springs  and  Gran¬ 
ville,  Wis.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Menominee,  Wis.,  common  brick,  to  Franklin 
and  Nortonville,  N.  D.,  15c  per  cwt.,  to  Millarton,  Sydney, 
Klose  Spur,  Homer,  Jamestown,  Clementsville  and  Wim- 
bleton,  N.  D„  15j4c  per  cwt. 

From  Menominie  and  Tramway,  Wis.,  brick  and  hollow 
building  tile,  also  fire  clay,  to  Hibbing,  Grand  Rapids, 
Keewatin  and  Kelly  Lake,  Minn.,  11.25c  per  cwt.;  to 
Brevator,  Minn.,  9.25c  per  cwt.;  to  Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  12.75c 
per  cwt.  (Also  rates  to  other  Minnesota  points.) 

From  Ottawa  and  Sreator,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking 
same  rates,  to  Lindwerm,  Silver  Springs  and  Granville, 
Wis.,  $1.05  per  net  ton. 

From  Thebes,  Ill.,  paving  brick,  to  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
8}ic  per  cwt. 

From  Waynesville,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Areola,  Ill.,  80c  per  net  ton;  to  Neoga,  Ill.,  85c  per 
net  ton;  to  Minonk,  Ill.,  $1.00  per  net  ton;  to  Springfield, 
Ill.,  65c  per  net  ton;  and  to  Streator,  Ill.,  $1.00  per  net  ton. 
(Also  rates  to  numerous  otjier  Illinois  points.) 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Altoona,  Brickton,  Buffalo,  Caney,  Coffeyville,  Gas. 
Fredonia,  Independence,  La  Harpe,  Iola,  Mound  City, 
Neodesha,  Ottawa,  Peru,  Sycamore  and  other  Kansas 
points,  brick  (except  bath  or  enameled),  including  fire  clay 
and  hollow  building  tile,  to  Morse  Bluff,  Seward,  Wahoo, 
Washington,  Arlington,  Cedar  Bluffs,  Linwood,  Fremont, 
Irvington  and  other  Nebraska  points,  lOJ^c  per  cwt. 

From  Center  Point,  Urbana,  Cheney,  Welsh,  Brandon, 
Glory,  Lamb,  LaPorte  City,  Burk,  Gilbertville,  East  Water¬ 
loo,  Fosselman,  Cedar  Heights,  Cedar  Falls  and  Normal, 
la.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Chicago,  Deer¬ 
field,  Dunning,  Glenview  and  Shermanville,  Ill.,  and  Ra¬ 
cine,  Racine  Jet.  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  9c  per  cwt.. 

From  Chuckanut,  Wash.,  pressed  brick,  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  6c  per  cwt.;  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  8c  per  cwt. 

From  Clementsville,  Jamestown,  Klose  Spur,  Homer, 
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$5  for  an  Idea— 

You  Can  Write  it 
in  Twenty  Words 

Do  you  know  some  short  cut  to  manu¬ 
facturing  efficiency  ?  Have  you  devised  a 
simple  contrivance  that  lessens  labor  and 
improves  your  product?  Have  you  a  new 
wrinkle  that  helps  your  men  or  your  fel¬ 
low  workers  or  that  brings  a  profit  to  your 
employer  ? 

If  you  have  a  suggestion  of  any  sort  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  a  fellow  workman, 
write  it  out  in  twenty  words  or  more — one 
hundred  should  be  ample,  and  send  it  to 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  We  want  it. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 
Pays  for  Suggestions 

We  pay  $1  for  every  suggestion  sent  us  and 
used  in  “The  Superintendent’s”  Department, 
and  the  best  suggestion  receives  a  special  prize 
of  $5  each  issue. 

Have  you  a  way  of  doing  something  that  is 
different  from  the  other  fellow?  Send  it  to  us. 

Have  you  a  device  that  adds  to  the  efficiency 
of  your  machine?  Send  it  to  us. 

Have  you  a  suggestion  that  improves  the 
quality  of  your  wares?  Send  it  to  us. 

Wc  Pay  $1 

for  Every  Suggestion 
That  We  Print 

We  are  striving  to  make  “The  Superintend¬ 
ent’s”  Department  of  great  practical  value  to 
our  readers  and  we  want  you  to  help  us.  This 
department  is  intended  as  a  symposium  of 
ideas.  It  should  bristle  with  useful  tips  and 
suggestions.  Read  it  yourself.  You  may  re¬ 
ceive  some  little  idea  thereby  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  you.  In  exchange  for  the 
good  that  you  receive  contribute  something 
for  your  fellow  workmen. 

Write  your  suggestions  on  one  side 
of  the  paper — in  ink  and  the  shorter 
the  better.  Address  it  to  “The  Super¬ 
intendent,  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record.’  ” 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and  give 
your  address,  so  we  will  know  where 
to  send  the  check. 


Brick  and  Clay  Record 

CHICAGO  * 


Millarton,  Sydney  and  Wimbleton,  N.  D.,  to  Menominee, 
Wis.,  15^2C  per  cwt. 

From  Dickinson  and  Hebron,  N.  D.,  brick,  fire  and  fire 
clay,  to  Yorkton,  Sask.,  33c  per  cwt. 

From  Dickinson  and  Hebron,  N.  D.,  brick,  common, 
pressed  or  hollow,  to  Yorkton,  Sask.,  26J^c  per  cwt. 

From  Dickson  and  Hebron,  N.  D.,  brick,  common, 
pressed  or  hollow  and  fire,  and  fire  clay,  to  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  17c  per  cwt.,-  to  Brandon,  Man.,  18c,  and  to  Portage 
la  Prairie,  Man.,  20c  per  cwt. 

From  East  Fairview,  N.  D.,  common  brick,  to  Minot, 
N.  D.,  7c  per  cwt. 

From  Franklin  and  Nortonville,  N.  D.,  common  brick, 
to  Menominee,  Wis.,  15c  per  cwt. 

From  Maryland  Heights,  Mo.,  fire  brick  and  fire  clay, 
to  Atchison,  Kans.,  7^c  per  cwt. 

From  Oskaloosa,  Mo.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Kans.,  brick  (ex¬ 
cept  common  building,  bath,  enameled  or  fire)  to  Falls 
City,  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  7pk  per  cwt.;  to 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  9c  per  cwt. 

From  Peruque,  Mexico  and  St.  Louis  Mo.,  brick  and 
articles  taking  same  rate,  to  Lindwerm,  Silver  Springs 
and  Granville,  Wis.,  $2.10  per  net  ton. 

From  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  common  building  brick,  to  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  $1.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Tacoma,  Wash.,  pressed  brick,  to  New  West¬ 
minster  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  11c  per  cwt. 

From  Vale,  Mo.,  brick  (except  bath  or  enamel)  to  At¬ 
chison,  Kans.,  3y2c  per  cwt.;  to  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  6c 
per  cwt.;  to  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  3x/2c  per  cwt.;  to  Omaha 
and  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  6c  per  cwt.;  and  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  4l/2c  per  cwt. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Camden,  S.  C.,  fire  brick,  to  Cary  and  Denniston, 
N.  C.,  12c  per  cwt.;  to  Gulf,  Henderson,  Raleigh  and  San¬ 
ford,  N.  C.,  12c  per  cwt. 

From  Camden,  S.  C.  common  brick,  toAberdeen,  N.  C., 
$2.00  per  M;  to  Ashboro,  N.  C.,  $2.90  per  M;  to  Dunn,  N.’ 
C.,  $3.20  per  M;  to  Durham,  N.  C.,  $3.00  per  M;  to  Maxton, 

N.  C.,  $1.95  per  M;  to  Selma,  N.  C.,  $3.00  per  M;  to  San¬ 

ford,  N.  C.,  $2.80  per  M. 

From  Camden,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  Aberdeen,  N.  C., 
$2.00  per  M;  to  Asheboro,  N.  C.,  $2.90  per  M;  to  Cary, 
N.  C.,  $3.00  per  M;  to  Dunn,  N.  C.,  $3.20  per  M;  to  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.,  $3.00  per  M;  to  Rockingham,  N.  C,  $1.55  per 
M;  to  Sanford,  N.  C.,  $2.80  per  M;  and  to  Laurinburg, 

N.  C.,  $1.90  per  M.  (Also  rates  to  other  North  Carolina 

points.) 

From  Girard,  Ala.,  radial  chimney  brick,  to  Havana, 
Cuba.,  $5.60  per  gross  ton. 

From  Graves  Mines,  Ala.,  brick,  pressed  and  paving,  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  $5.37  per  gross  ton. 

From  Louisville,  Ky.,  rate  territory,  fire,  radial  chim¬ 
ney,  stack  or  radial,  and  enameled  brick,  roofing  and  drain 
tile  and  other  clay  products,  to  Chetopa,  Coffeyville, 
Caney,  Arkansas  City,  Caldwell,  Waldron  and  Kiowa, 
Kans.,  28c  per  cwt.;  to  Englewood  and  Liberal  Kans., 
34c  per  cwt. 

From  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  brick,  pressed  and  paving,  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  $6.27  per  gross  ton. 

From  Missionary  Ridge,  Ga.,  fire  brick,  to  Havana,  Cuba, 
$6.27  per  gross  ton. 

From  Missionary  Ridge,  Ga.,  radial  chimney  brick,  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  $6.72  per  gross  ton. 

From  Society  Hill,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  Albemarle, 
Lexington,  Whitney,  N.  C.,  $2.00  per  M.;  to  Winston 
Salem,  N.  C.,  $2.15  per  M. 

From  Stevens  Pottery,  Ga.,  fire  brick,  to  Havana,  Cuba, 
$6.72  per  gross  ton. 
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Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


and  Chemists,  Clay. 


Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 


Coloring. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 


Dry  Pans. 


Analysts 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Automobile  Trucks. 

Kissel  Gar  Co. 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equirme"  r  C.<>. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Belts. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 


Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 

Brick-Handling  Machinery. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 


Brick  Machinery. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eastern  Machy.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Eastern  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Brick  Recutter. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 


Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Dryer). 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Castings. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 

Steel  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W- 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Cement. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Shaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 


Clay  Handling  Machinery. 


Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Clay  Technologist. 


Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Clutches  (Friction). 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cordage. 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machy.  Mfg.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.,  Fdry.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 

Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Dryers  (Sand). 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Dynamos  and  Generators. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Electrical  Furnaces. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 


Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 


Electrical  Machinery. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Elevator  Buckets. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Employment  Agency. 

Diamond  Labor  Agency. 


Engineers. 


Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Kirkpatrick,  W.  C. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 
Searing,  Chas. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Engineers  and  Builders, 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 
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Fans. 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng-.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Stewart  Heater  Co. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Fire  Extinguishers. 

Childs  Co.,  O.  J. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Fuel  Economizers. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Furnace  (Kiln). 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Gas  Engines. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gas  Producers. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Gravity  Carrier. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Hoists. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co 
Lansing  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Inspection  Tests — Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Joint  Filler. 

Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co. 

Kilns. 

Claude  Smith  Co. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E  C. 


Lime  Mixer. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 


Locomotives  (Steam). 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 


Lug  (Band). 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Manganese. 


Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 


Mechanical  Draft. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Molds. 


Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 
Mentz  Co.,  G.  B. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Mold  Sanders. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


M  otors — Electric. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Motors  (Gasoline  Haulage). 
Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D. 

Oil  Engines. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Paints. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 


Pans— Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co..  C.  W. 


Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Paving  Brick  Filler  (Cement). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 


Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 


Portable  Track. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W 


Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses— Sewer  Pi  peand  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 


Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch  and 
Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Pumps — Steam. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 


Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Stupakoff  Laboratories. 


Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 


Ralls  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rattler. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Resistance  Thermometers. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 


Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang 
Steel  Co. 

Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 


Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Steamers  (Clay). 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Steamship  Company. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav.  Co. 

Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co. 
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“LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS” 

Dryer  Cars 

Rack  Cars 

Dump  Cars 


Our  No.  167  car  was  designed 
to  combine  strength  and  rigidity  with 
lightness,  thereby  building  a  light 
running  car,  yet  strong  enough  to 
withstand  hard  usage.  See  it  before 
buying. 

Lakewood  No.  167  -- 

The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.)  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 


By  distributing  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

“Hints  On  Farm  Drainage.” 

PRICES: 

100  copies . $  3.00  300  copies . .  > . $  7.00 

200  copies .  5.00  500  copies .  .  12.00 

1000  copies . . . $  17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address, 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


Send  for  Sample.  445  PLYMOUTH  COURT 


CHICAGO 
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Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills 

Oil  Burning  Equipment 
Crude  Oil  Engines 

Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Pug  Mills 

Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 

Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 
Wood  Moulds 
Trucks  and  Barrows 
Kiln  Fittings 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the 
above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 


Catalogs  upon  request 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 


of  the  drying  elements — heat,  humidity  and 
circulation  of  air.  It’s  this  absolute  control 
that  has  made  The  Standard  Natural  Draft 
Steam  Drier  so  completely  successful  in  dry¬ 
ing  all  varieties  of  clays,  without  exception. 


It’s  simple  and  easy  to  regulate  the  drying  con¬ 
ditions  so  as  to  perfectly  suit  the  requirements  of 
your  product — no  matter  what 
the  nature  of  the  clay.  Write  for 
the  catalog.  Address:  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540  McCarty 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  BUYERS*  DIRECTORY— Continued 


Steel  Pallets.  Trucking  Systems. 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Thermometers. 


Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Tile  Machinery. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Transfer  Cars. 


Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lansing  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Trucks  (Auto.) 

Kissel  Kar  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

T  urntables. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Lansing  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Wagons. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Water  Softeners. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 

Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 


Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  Fdy.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- of - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


This  pink  section  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  the  clayworker’s  opportunity  to  put  into 
practical  application  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 

It  lists,  by  classifications,  the  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  so  one  may  find  them  at  a  glance. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  this  classified  list,  cards  carrying  a  description  of  the  product 
made  by  these  manufacturers  and  such  other  information  that  will  assist  any  interested 
clay  worker  in  ascertaining  just  what  he  wants  to  know. 


Here’s  How  You,  as  Clay  workers,  May  Put  Into 
Practice  the  True  Spirit  of  Co-operation 


Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  only 
— or  of  any  other  one  of  the  several  products  made 
from  burned  clay. 

Suppose  that  one  of  your  customers  or  one  of  your 
fellow  townsmen  wants  some  sewer  pipe,  or  hol¬ 


low  block,  or  facing  brick,  or  vitrified  paving  block, 
or  any  of  the  products  you  do  not  make. 

Naturally,  you  would  rather  see  him  get  BURNED 
clay  than  some  other  material,  because  every  sale 
of  clay  products  in  YOUR  community  boosts 
YOUR  own  product. 


LOOK  OVER  THE 

Pick  out  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  required  that 
is  nearest  to  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at  once.  Either 
buy  the  product  from  him  as  a  dealer  or  tip  him  off  to 


CLASSIFIED  LIST 

the  proposed  job  so  that  he  may  get  busy  and  land  it. 
If  you  do  this  and  he  does  this  for  you — it  is  co-opera 
tion — it  is  true  reciprocity. 


If  You  Want  Representation  Somewhere 

Tf  vou  want  YOUR  product  in  some  section  where  your  present  sales  are  small  and  where  it  scarcely  would  pay 
you  to  send  a  special  salesman— consult  this  classified  list  and  select  a  dealer  from  those  given  in  the  succeeding 
pages  and  write  to  him. 

If  You  Are  a  Dealer 


And  want  a  line  of  brick  or  tile  or  some  other  burned  clay  product— or  you  want  something  in  some  particular  color 
or  shade  or  texture,  scan  over  the  classified  list  of  manufacturers  in  the  succeeding  pages  and  write  to  the  one  that 
fits  your  case. 


Be  a  Booster _ don’t  be  selfish.  The  success  of  any  clay  product  means  the  success  of  the  product  that  you  manu- 

nCyou '  make  brick— advocate  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  and  all  other  lines. 

If  you  make  sewer  pipe,  advocate  brick,  hollow  block  and  all  the  other  burned  clay  products. 

If  you  make  hollow  block,  advocate  everything  that  is  made  of  burned  clay. 

And  while  boosting,  remember  always  that  you  are  boosting  for  yourself  because  you  are  practicing  co-operation 
—you  are  preaching  reciprocity,  and  you  are  teaching  the  other  fellow  to  boost  for  you. 

Every  Public  Building— every  Paved  street— every  Sewer  Contract— every  Farm  that  is 
drained  with  tile — in  your  town  or  community  that  uses  any  material  that  is  not  burned 
clay  INCREASES  your  taxes  without  helping  yourself  or  any  other  clayworker. 
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Classified  Directory  of  Clay 
Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


Block  or  Tile  (Hollow) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta.,  Canada. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 111. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co _ Davenport  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

Brick  (Common) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . Nebr. 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . .Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

Gaither  Brick  Co . -Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 

Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Enamel) 

American  Enameled  Brick  & 

Tile  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . Ill. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Face) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin - Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co. .  Tifton  . Ga. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co. 'Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . Iowa. 

Continental  Brick  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.i...St.  Louis . Mo. 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Piske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co' . Canton  . Ohio. 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co. ..  .Columbus  . Ohio 

Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  The . Columbus  . ...Ohio. 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . Pa. 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co. .  Kunkletown  . Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee . Pa. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co. .....  D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  B . Houston  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 

Co.,  Inc.., . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . Ill. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co . Chicago  . Ill. 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . . Mo. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . N.  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 


Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos. ...  Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co....  Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . Pa. 

Brick  (Hollow) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill- 

Brick  or  Block  (Paving) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd _ Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . HI. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Qanville  . HI. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . Ill. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.  Murphysboro  . Ill. 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . . Ill. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co . Clinton  . Ind. 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . Ind. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co . Des  Moines . Iowa. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . Ohio. 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . Ohio. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . ••  Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . Pa. 

Hamberg  Vitrified  Brick  Co . Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Chimney  Tops 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Clay  (Fire) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Terra  Cotta) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Tile) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Coal  Gas  Benches 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . . . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Colonial  Swells 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Fire  Proofing 

AJberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton  . Ohio 

Flower  Pots 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

Flue  Lining 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Furring  Tile 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The,  Kankakee  . . Ill. 

Glass  House  Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mortar  Colors 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

Raggle  Blocks 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. .St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

EVans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 
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Sewer  Brick 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Pipe 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis . .Mo. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.. Canton  . -Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  . Omo. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Silica 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . Cal. 

Silo  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . . Iowa. 

Terra  Cotta  (Architectural) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Mantels 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Monuments  and  Statuary 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Tile  (Drain) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . •  •  -  Ml. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Floor) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 


.Ill. 


,  Tile  (Partition) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee 

Tile  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tile  ( Promenade  ) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . . --Ga. 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Roofing) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  . Ohio 

Tile  (Tube) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Wall  Coping 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Water  Gas  Linings 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Dealers 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  . Ga. 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co - Chicago  . IK 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Piske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  x . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Morrison  &  Co . Montreal  . Can. 

Dealers  (Face  Brick) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Dealers  (Hollow  Tile) 


Wisconsin  Brick  Co. 


,  Madison  . Wis. 
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BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  . .  * 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  . .  -4 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  .  » 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  1 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  . . 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O.... .........  . 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y... . 11 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  ii 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  . .  if 

Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. . .  R 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  ‘ 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill..... . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago . 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  O.. . . 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  . .  4 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa .  J 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City....... . 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo..... .  ' 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  < 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 
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BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill . •••; . . . 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la... 
Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill 


.  9 

.  7 

.  10 

. .  . . .  _ .  7 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  6 .  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  O - •  •  •  •  . . 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O.... .  19 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O .  » 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind .  ' 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill....... .  19 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co..  Cleveland.  O. . .  " 

Hamberg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  ' 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . - .  " 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  10 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Pa .  10 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  10 

Murphysbord  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill .  7 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  0 .  9 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill .  10 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa .  10 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y .  11 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind . .  . .  7 

United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  0 .  9 

CLAYS  IFIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J . . . 12 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago .  12 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

Morrison  &  Company,  Montreal,  Can .  12 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

KIESELGUHR 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . 

REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  O . . .  ’ 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  * 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  O . 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E,  Liverpool,  0 .  12 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio .  12 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 
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BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


July  21,  1914 


QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
183b — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note.  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1 840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  will  show 
m°re  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office  Sales  Office, 

Connells ville.  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 


Uhrichsville,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pip 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 

Flue  Li'ntngs 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


e 


AJAX 


FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


Established  1856 


HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  vour 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Maurer,  N.  J  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 

Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

- MANUFACTURERS  OP - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fire  Brick  for  all  types  of  kilns. 

For  burning  all  kinds  Clay  Products. 


For  Side  Walls 

For  Crowns 

For  Fire  Arches 

For  Perforated  Bottoms 

Consult  us  when  in  market. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  you. 

DAVIS  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OAK  HILL.  OHIO 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 

l 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  you  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  Worcester,  Secy,  Alberta, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  'N.  J.;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Arkansas  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn*.  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  Chicago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Secy, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  111.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 
— M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 
Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec’y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 
1249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 
Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John  H.  Cavender,  Sec’y  and  Treas., 
Chicago. 

Rutgers  College - Department  of  Ceramics,  New  Bruns¬ 

wick,  N.  J. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  111.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — John  F.  Butler, 
Pres.,  Austin,  Texas;  C.  C.  Cates,  Sec’y,  Dallas,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Washington  Clayworkers’  Association — T.  J.  Macintosh, 
Pres.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  James  Gibson,  Sec’y,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 

Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Record”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired — London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Black  Glazed  Mission - American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick - Bradford  Pres  d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Ruffs — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Buckskin  Pavers — Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Caledonian - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Car-Bex - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  P ortsmouth,  O. 
Century  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 

Clay  craft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Corduroys — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Mingled  Shades — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions — V^ashington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  & c  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds - Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Colonial  Swells - W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  12"  Mission - American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Cravenette — Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Davenport — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch - Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Empire - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Fallston  Iron  Spots - Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 
Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs - Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Hanover  Reds - Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 

Holland  Split - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Homespun — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood's  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk:  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hy-tex  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial  The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Imperial — Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head — Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawn  ee,  O. 
Indiana  Harvards  Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Ironclay — Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block— Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Load  Bearing  Tile — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 
la. 

Klay-Kraft  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Mason  City — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Medal  Block — Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette - Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 

Navajo - Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga  Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block - Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental  Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Pearl  Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian - Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Porter  National — The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 
Promenade — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Purington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Pyrene  Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets - Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway - Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  . 

Rugosa — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rustique  Oriental - Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Savage - The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Shale-Tex - Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 

Shor-Wil - The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sparta - The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

Stanton - Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay - Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 

Sun-Tex - The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Tapestry - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Templeton — Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Texcit  Brick - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texturesque - Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale - Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Turkestan - Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Turkish  Rug - American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mb. 

Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

West  Salem  Matts — West  Salem  (O.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
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r)RAW  A  LINE  through  the  Eastern  Boundary  of 
Indiana,  from  the  Northernmost  railway  station  in 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  — 

We  can  serve  every  point  West  of  that  line, 
competing  in  PRICE  and  QUALITY  with 
plants  that  seem  closer  to  the  Delivery  Point 

We  Make  Fire  Brick  and  Refractories 

MEXICO 

BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY 

MEXICO.  MISSOURI 

Chicago  Office:  10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Otis  Bldg. 


Didier -March  Company 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

High  grade  FIRE  BRICK  materials  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  fire  clays,  for  all  refractory  re¬ 
quirements,  including  coal  carbonizing  gas  benches, 
water  gas  linings,  checker  brick,  special  boiler  brick, 
tube  tile,  linings  and  special  shapes  for  all  types  of 
furnaces  and  kilns  using  various  fuels.  Send  us 
your  drawings  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 

Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal. 


Merely  advertising  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 

“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?’ 


Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 


'  Manufacturers  of 


THE  CELEBRATED 
EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS 


We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 


BECAUSE  OF 


Quality,  Price  and  Service 


Freight  Pates  on  all  R-R-’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 


Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PAVING  BLOCKS  AND 
VITRIFIED  BUILDING  BRICK 

Works  Office,  1116  Fidelity  Building 

Hamburg,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell  Telephone  Locust  2822 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

CLINTON,  INDIANA 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  IVire-Cut-Lug  Block,  which 
is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street  paving 
material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana. 


Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wires-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 
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CLAYWORKERS 

Let  the  men  who  use  clay  products  know 
who  and  where  you  are  and  what  you  make . 

Our  Subscription  List  includes  Architects,  Municipal  Engineers,  Contractors  and  Home 
Builders.  A  copy  may  be  found  in  every  Building  Material  Exchange  in  America. 

Clayworkers,  as  you  know,  use  clay  products  other  than  those  made  in  their  own 
plants.  Clayworkers  are,  in  many  instances,  influential  members  of  City  Councils  and 
Boards  of  Public  Improvement.  It  seems  reasonable  that  they  prefer  burned  clay  in  any 
form  to  competing  materials. 

Our  Reciprocal  Clay  Products  Advertising 
Section  helps  Clayworkers  help  each  other. 

A  Display  Advertisement  herein  is  inexpensive  and 
you  should  investigate  it  at  once. 

This  will  bring  your  name  prominently  be¬ 
fore  a  host  of  men  who  can  benefit  you. 

And  it  will  also  put  your  name,  without  any  extra  charge,  in  our  Classified  Index  of  Clay 
Products  Manufacturers,  under  as  many  headings  as  you  make  different  clay  products. 
This  list  (see  page  three)  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  states  and  cities. 

Men  who  are  alive  to  selling  possibilities  in  markets  you  do  not  reach  are 
anxious  to  handle  your  material.  They  would  write  you  if  they  knew  what 
you  make  and  where  your  plant  is  located.  They  read  the  Pink  Section. 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Harris  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

HARRIS  PAVERS 

Factory:  Office: 

Zanesville,  Ohio  St.  Paul  Bldg. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 
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SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT.  PA.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  1  5,000,000  Annually 


The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 


Des  Moines  “Buckskin”  Pavers 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturer  of 

BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 

Carlyle  Block 

61111 

p-  4  •  1/  ;  ?  .  >  -  Wri  I 

Best  Testers  and  Most 

m  jgp 

T  .  /|  ,  A  ■  •  1"^- 

Durable  ' 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 

-  - - - - 

test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 

PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

“AMERICAN” 

BRICKandBLOCK 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 
Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.,  Pres. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 

Factory  General  Office, 

South  River,  N.  J.  1182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn- Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  .  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 


Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Company 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

Sole  makers  of  the  famous  BRADFORD  PRESSED 
BRICK”  (Trade  Mark  Reg.  IT.  S.  Pat.  Office)  the  brick 
of  the  DISTINCTIVE  RED. 

“BRADFORD  REDS” — the  smooth  facing  brick.  Dry 
Pressed  or  Impervious,  the  former  in  Standard  and  Ro¬ 
man  sizes.  Ornamentals  in  stock. 

"Bradford  Ruffs” — a  rough  textured  brick  for  unusual 
effects. 

Samples  sent  prepaid  on  request. 

Write  for  "RED”  Catalog. 


\ 56l‘  GREY 


561  GREY 


AUTUMNAL  SHADES  BLEND 


Greendale 
Rug  Face  Brick 


A  distinctive  creation  in  Texture. 
Tone  andarfistic  Rug  effects  never 
heretofore  attained  in  f^ce  brick 


Impervious,  indestructible, un¬ 
changeable.  Absorb  tight  . do  not 
ref’iecf  it .  therefore  always  Test- 
fu*  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


Manufactured  exclusively  at 
G  reendaie.  Ohio,  under  United 
Stales  Patents  by 


HOCKING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


PONTIAC  POT  POURfN  •  BLEND 


HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Largest  Makers  of  Face  Brick 

in  the  World 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  III.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  Du  Bois,  Pa  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


Algonquin  Face  Brick 


Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 


THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  A-l  Alliance,  Ohio 


-1 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  ‘'No.  1  Directions. 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  Is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WO 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  I. 


RKS 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


NEW  YORK 


Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  It 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter. 


Style  No.  12 


We 


make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Go. 

Niles,  Ohio 


Modern 

Brickmaking 

By  A.  B.  SEARLE 


440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CLAYWORK¬ 
ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 

“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action 
brick  work. 


Main  Drive  Belt  Efficiency 

An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere  assertions  of  quality. 
The  quality  must  be  there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 

The  reason,  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main  drives  is  because 
there  is  strength  in  every  bit  of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The 
duck  is  extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength.  The  stitch¬ 
ing  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  canvas  and  the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles 
never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is  strength  in  Sawyer 
Belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  Belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick 
Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but  there  is  also  the  added  quality 
of  both  grit  and  moisture  conditions  nearly  always  attendant  in 


CANVAS  BELTING 


SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

BRANCHES: 


Chicago  Rubber  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Day  Rubber  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Iroquois  Rubber  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . Cincinnati,  O. 

Omaha  Rubber  Ccr . Omaha,  Neb. 

Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plant  Rubber  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

Revere  Rubber  &  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Rochester . Rochester 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Syracuse . Syracuse 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway . New  York 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Springfield,  Mass. ;  Detroit,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Calif . Los  Angeles 


Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 


it 


The  Simplest  and  Most  Economical  Earth  Moving  Machine  on  Earth 


The  Schofield-Burkett  Excavator 

Without  industrial  cars  and  track,  it  will  dig  and  deliver  any 
kind  of  sand,  gravel,  clay  or  shale,  to  your  conveyors  or  hop¬ 
per  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day.  A  large  number  doing 
this  NOW.  Only  two  or  three  men  and  from  one-half  to 
one  ton  of  coal  per  day. 


The  Essential  features  of  the  SCHOFIELD-BURKETT 
EXCAVATORS  are  covered  by  patents.  These  features 
were  perfected  after  fifteen  years  of  experimental  work. 
Nearly  200  sold  first  three  years  on  market.  We  are  ready 
to  make  positive  GUARANTEE  as  to  results.  Write  for 
catalogue  No.  10  today. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works,  MACON,  GEORGIA 
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A  Result  That  Brown  Pyrometers  Produced 

We  recently  installed  a  Brown  Pyrometer  equipment 
on  a  Paving  Brick  Plant  in  the  Middle  West.  One  of 
our  experts  made  the  installation,  and  about  two  months 
months  afterwards  he  received  a  postal  card  from  the  head 
burner  stating  that  the  Pyrometers  were  fine  and  that  they 
were  burning  kilns  on  1  05  tons  of  coal,  when  they  used 
to  require  135  tons  of  coal  per  kiln.  (The  name  of  this 
plant  will  be  furnished  on  request.)  Just  figure  what  this 
saving  would  amount  to  per  year. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Brown  Pyrometers  are  such  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition? 

THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ESTABLISHED  1860 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Sand 


Saginaw  System 

Lime  Brick  Plants 


Contain  the  least  machinery. 

Are  cheaper  in  first  cost  and  in  upkeep. 

Produce  the  most  and  the  best  brick. 

Require  the  least  labor. 

Are  uniformly  successful. 

We  give  to  each  plant  and  each  purchaser  the  benefit  of  our  twelve  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  and  successful  experience  as  manufacturers  of  sand-lime  brick  and  as  equip- 
pers  of  plants  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Jackson  and  Church  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan 

We  own  and  operate  five  sand-lime  brick  factories,  one  of  them  since  1902 
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First  aid  to 
Prosperity  - 

Mathews 

Gravity 

Brick 

Conveyor 


Now  in  use  by  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers. 


If  you  have  made  up  your  min  dto 
cut  out  wheeling  your  brick  by  substituting  the 
modern  gravity  conveyor  method,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  up  your  order  early  so  you 
can  get  it  for  use  this  year.  Our  rush  is  now 
commencing  and  accumulated  stock  will  soon 
be  gone. 


As  Solid 

as  a 
Piece  of 
Shafting' 


F  airbanks-Morse 

Type  “B” 
Induction  Motors 

are  especially  suited  to  work  of  driv¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile  machinery. 
Stronger  than  necessary  everywhere 
- need  remarkably  little  attention. 


THE  rotor  of  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Type  “B”  Induction 
Motor  can  be  compared  to  a  solid  piece  of  metal. 
Not  a  joint  in  the  copper  structure  of  this  simple 
rotating  part.  Combines  strongest  mechanical,  and  most 
efficient  electrical  construction  possible. 


Let  us  give  you  particulars. 

|-t  •  |  |  Q  r*  Chicago  New  York 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  l^o.  san  Francisco 


1243-8E 
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What  Does  Your  Brick  Plant  Power  Cost? 


Comparing  coal  used  per  day  in  an  engine 
with  kilowatt  hours  per  day  for  electric  motors 
there  is  a  saving  in  favor  of  the  engine  drive, 
but 

Add  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  your  firemen’s 
wages. 

More  rapid  depreciation  of  engine  and  boil¬ 
ers  as  compared  with  electric  motors. 

The  additional  interest  on  the  cost  of  en¬ 
gines,  boilers  and  line  shafts  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  same. 


Now  which  is  cheaper?  Motors,  of  course. 

Westinghouse  motor  drive  is  easily  installed. 

It  is  designed  so  that  an  ordinary  brick 
plant  workman  can  operate  it. 

It  eliminates  power  losses  due  to  numerous 
line  shafts  and  belts. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  obtained  from  Westinghouse  Electric 
motor  drive. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Begin  Reducing  Costs  at  the  Clay  Pit 

Use  A  THEW— It  Pays 

You  can  load  enough  clay  for  250,000  brick 
with  one  man  and  a  Thew  Shovel. 


Made  in  six  sizes.  Operated  by  steam  or 
electricity  of  any  commercial  voltage. 


Type  0 — 18  tons;  $4  yd.  dipper  for 

ordinary  clays,  100,000  capacity. 

Type  A-l — 24  tons;  yd.  dipper  for 
ordinary  clays,  150,000  capacity. 

Type  1 — 32  tons;  1$£  yd.  dipper  for 

ordinary  clays,  200,000  capacity. 

Type  2 — 35  tons ;  yd.  dipper  for  ordi¬ 
nary  shales,  125,000  capacity. 

Type  3 — 40  tons;  1J4  yd.  dipper  for 

ordinary  clays,  250,000  capacity. 

Type  4 — 55  tons;  1%  yd.  dipper  for 

difficult  shales,  200,000  capacity. 

These  outputs  may  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  adding  a  fireman  and  a  laborer. 

The  Thew  is  Standard  for  Brickyards. 
250  Brick  Manufacturers  now  using  Thew 
Shovels.  Our  catalogue  shows  why  and  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO. 

LORAIN,  OHIO 
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Fourteen  miles  in  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes 

THE  South  River  Brick  Co.,  South  River,  N.  J.,  loaded  a  four-ton  KisselKar  Truck  and  sent  it 
to  a  wharf  seven  miles  distant.  It  returned  empty  just  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  later. 
The  same  day  a  team  of  horses  hauling  a  two-ton  load  of  lumber  took  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes 
to  make  the  same  trip. 

KisselKarIrucks 

Greater  carrying  capacity — greater  efficiency — greater  economy — these  are  some  of  the  rewards  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  substitutes  KisselKar  Trucks  for  horse  haulage.  They  have  demonstrated  their  merits  in  more 
than  200  distinct  lines  of  business. 

KisselKar  Trucks  come  in  six  sizes — 1,500  lbs.,  1, 

114,  214,  3%  and  6  tons. 

Let  Kissel  study  your  delivery  problem  and  recom¬ 
mend  a  solution.  Send  for  truck 
nortfolio  with  350  illustrations  of 
KisselKar  trucks  in  actual  serv¬ 
ice. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

568  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 

New  York,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 

Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburg,  Kansas  City,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Dallas  and 
350  other  American  and  Canadian  points. 


GERLOCK  Dryer  Cars 

All  SIZES  and  TYPES 
for  All  Kinds  of  BRICK 
PLANTS 


Send  us  your  specifications  and 
permit  us  to  quote  on  your  re¬ 
quirements  before  buying. 


HUNDREDS  IN  USE 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


H.  W.  GERLOCK 

HUNTINGDON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


No.  200  RACK  DRYER  CAR 
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50  Church  St.  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 

H.  W.  Oliver ,Bldg.  803  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

430  Central  Bldg.,  75  Milk  St. 

Los  Angeles  Boston 


Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

Conveying  Engineers 
Aurora,  Ill. 


Style  B. 


Style  No.  21. 


Style  No.  22 


Style  No.  29 


THEY  are  designed  and  built  in  each  instance 
to  meet  the  particular  requirements  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  They  are  designed  by 
engineers  familiar  with  brick  plant  operation  and 
experienced  in  the  proper  design  of  this  machinery 
for  difficult  applications.  They  are  built  in  our 
own  completely  equipped  shops  by  workmen 
skilled  in  the  execution  of  this  class  of  work. 
They  are  also  carefully  inspected  before  leaving 
the  shop  and  the  entire  effort  of  the  organization 
is  further  directed  toward  prompt  shipments. 


Have  your  elevating  equipment  backed  by 
a  responsible  organization — it  will  help  to  insure 
your  plant  against  break-down  delays. 


We  manufacture  conveying  and 
elevating  machinery  exclusively 
and  specialize  in  its  application 
to  brick  plants.  Let  us  study 
your  problems. 


Style  AA. 


mfg.  co. 


Style  No.  23 


“S-A” 

Crusher 

Elevator 


Shall  we  send  you  the 
"Labor  Saver?”  It  de¬ 
scribes  new  cost-cutting 
conveying  Systems.  Send 
us  your  name;  it’s  free. 


“S-A”  Bucket  Elevators 
Will  Give  You  More 
Satisfactory  Service 
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Dodge  Rope  Drives  Efficient  and  Maintenance  Cost  to  Date,  Nothing 


P.W.  HEARN, Secy. 


H.  R.  DODGE, Vice  Pres. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  COMPANY 


C  .  H. CLIFTON, Pres 


n^TionflL  Sewer  P 


manufacturers  of* 


C.  H.  CLIFTON 


general  manager 


WALL  COPING  , CONDUITS*,#  FLUE  LINING 

MADE  FROM  OUR 

Famous  Lehhgh  Clays 


G.  E  .  LOWRIE, 

FACTORY  Sort 


NATIONAL  SEW1H  PIPE  COMPANY 


President  & 


Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

Indianapolis,  Merchant.  Bank  Bldg.;  Dallas,  Texas,  Busch  Bldg.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  321  Bond  Ave.; 

Cincinnati,  126  W.  Third  St.;  Atlanta,  28  S.  Forsyth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  337  Second  Ave.;  Chicagc 
Minneapolis,  100  N.  Third  St.;  St.  Louis,  408  N.  Foorth  St.;  Portland,  O 
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New  Gas  Process  Produces 
Wonderful  Results 


Inventors  working  under  my  personal  instructions  have 
developed  and  placed  into  practical  operation  a  process  for 
producing  a  350  B.  T.  U.  Gas  at  a  temperature  of  only  200 
Degrees  F.  You  readily  understand  that  a  gas  of  this  'qual¬ 
ity  can  be  placed  under  high  pressure  and  valve  control  in 
small,  inexpensive  service  lines,  and  that  the  gas  will  be 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Guaranteed  Results 

After  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  show- 
ing  your  requirements,  contracts  would  be  let  to  a  respon¬ 
sible  company  for  the  complete  installation  of  the  plant. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  contract  certain  results  would  be 
produced  by  the  contractor  before  you  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  plant. 

Safeguard  in  Engineering 

Under  this  method  you  are  fully  protected  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  engineer,  who  makes  your  requirements  a  study,  and 
prepares  complete  plans  and  specifications  covering  the 
work  to  be  done  and  results  to  be  produced,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  engineer  the  contracts  are  let  to  respon¬ 
sible  contractors,  who  guarantee  to  produce  the  results  as 
specified. 


My  Specialty 


Designing  any  and  all  kinds  of  clay  product  plants  and 
superintending  the  erection  of  same;  testing  clays,  either 
chemically  or  physically;  redesigning  old  plants  and  plac¬ 
ing  on  profitable,  economical  and  efficient  operating  basis; 
designing  complete  gas  plants  for  power,  drying,  heating  or 
burning;  making  an  engineer’s  report  on  old  or  new  plants 
for  banks,  trust  or  bonding  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  floating  securities. 


W.  C.  Kirkpatrick 


Efficiency  Expert  to  the 
Clay  Worker 

615  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Phone  Franklin  3086 


(Notice  New  Number) 


Chicago,  Ill, 
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CLEARFIELD  PANS 


Made  in  several  styles,  all  sizes,  wet  or  dry,  and  for  all  purposes. 

There  is  one  of  our  standard  machines  that  will  do  your  work  better 
than  any  other.  Let  us  show  you. 

CLEARFIELD  MACHINE  SHOPS 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 
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BUILT  FOR  ENDURANCE 


A  '  ‘New  Haven  ’  ’  erected  on 
a  certain  yard  twenty  years 
ago  has  been  in  continuous 
use,  making  an  average  of 
1 ,000,000  brick  per  month. 


The  first  goal  we  sought  in 
designing  the  “New  Haven’’ 
Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  was 
ENDURANCE.  The  second 
was  CAPACITY.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  did  not  enter 
into  our  plans  and  never 
has.  We  knew  if  we  attained 
THESE  two  goals  we  would 
SOLVE  the  ECONOMIC 
problem. 

The  New  Haven 

therefore,  stands  today 
among  all  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machines  as  the  highest  type 
of  mechanical  perfection. 

Unlike  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  first  of 
COST  and  SERVICE  later, 
we  do  not  have  to  make 
excuses  for  the  “New  Ha¬ 
ven.” 

We  never  have  had  a 
“New  Haven”  replaced  by 
any  other  machine. 

We  never  have  had  any 
complaints  about  repair 
bills. 

We  never  have  had  any 
complaints  about  failure  to 
give  full  service  every  day 
in  the  week — every  week  in 
the  vear. 

The  New  Haven 

costs  a  little  more  to  BUY 
but  manifestly  LESS  to 
RUN.  This  is  true  also 
with  a  well-made,  all-wool 
tailored  suit  of  clothes. 
And  like  the  well-made 
-r*"be  “New  Haven” 
LONGER  and  gives 
MORE  SERVICE.  S 
Figuring  from  a  common- 
sense  business  basis  the 
New  Haven”  is  cheaper 
after  all.  1 

We  have  a  catalogue 
t®,ls  a11  about  the 
New  Haven”.  it  costs 

s  a  i't. 

The  New  Haven 


Continuous  results  determine 
the  economic  value  of  a  machine 
rather  than  first  cost.  The 
“New  Haven,"  for  that  reason, 
proves  the  least  expensive. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 
First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 
“Wanted,”  etc.,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Additional  in¬ 
sertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  advertisement  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed  classified  ads 
in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per  inch.  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  hollow  tile  plant. 

We  have  the  clay  and  plant,  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  always  more  orders  than  can  handle. 
Need  man  with  enough  capital  to  take  full 
charge  of  manufacturing  end.  Will  make  a 
great  opportunity  to  right  man.  Address:  7-K, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


SALESMEN  WANTED— For  Northern  Indiana 
and  one  for  Northern  Illinois.  Nothing  but 
first  class  men  will  be  considered.  Answer  giv¬ 
ing  experience.  Address:  7-BG,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


WANTED — A  foreman  for  plant  making  terra 
cotta  and  pottery.  Must  have  good  general 
knowledge  of  clay  work  and  understand  glazes. 
Address:  7  BO,  care  “Brick  and  Clay  Record." 

7-2-3 


WANTED — POSITIONS. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  POSITION  AS 
BRICK  BURNER — Married  man,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  brick  plant  work 
and  experienced  burner.  Out  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  account  of  plant  closing  down. 
Address:  Peter  Smith,  Charlestown,  W. 

Va.  7_4P 


POSITION  WANTED — Salary  secondary  matter. 
We  know  of  a  young  man,  25  years  old,  raised 
in  a  tile  factory  from  waterboy  to  doctoring  a 
stubborn  die;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  de¬ 
tails  of  operation.  In  addition  to  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  has  had  thorough  technical  education, 
including  chemistry  and  electricity.  Is  the  son 
of  a  clay  worker  well  known  in  the  industry  and 
desires  to  get  out  for  himself.  Is  a  hardworker 
and  conscientious.  Capable  of  being  superin¬ 
tendent  of  plant,  or  assistant  superintendent  of 
a  very  large  proposition.  As  stated  above,  salary 
is  only  a  secondary  consideration  until  he  has 
shown  his  worth.  Are  you  looking  for  just 
such  help  as  this  young  man  can  give?  If  so, 
write  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 
face  brick,  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe  or  hollow 
ware  plant.  Have  managed  some  of  largest  clay- 
working  concerns  in  country.  Employed  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  consulting  capacity  but  desire  permanent 
position.  First-class  references.  Address:  7-G, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-1-P 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  by  prac¬ 
tical  man,  23  years’  experience  in  sewer  pipe 
conduits,  fire,  face  and  building  brick  and  fire¬ 
proofing.  15  years’  managing  large  plants.  A1 
references.  Address:  6 -EM,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.” 


POSITION  WANTED  as  Superintendent  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  or  brick  and  tile  plant.  Have  had 
practical  experience  from  clay  pit  to  office  for 
several  years.  Also  a  No.  1  burner.  Best  of 
references.  Address:  7-C,  care  or  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintend¬ 
ent  by  one  with  practical  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  shales,  machinery,  kilns,  fuels,  making 
of  fancy,  ornamental,  flashed  face,  pavers  and 
fire  brick,  also  grog  brick  and  tile.  Would  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability  before  closing  permanently.  Best 
of  references.  Address:  7-BH,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  face, 
common  or  paving  brick;  15  years’  experience, 
understand  the  business  from  clay  pit  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  product;  specialized  in  kilns  and  burning. 
Positively  can  burn  without  swelling  goods.  Ad¬ 
dress:  6-F.,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

6-1 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  a  practical  man  desiring  to  change. 
Presently  managing  plant  making  common 
brick,  fire  brick  and  shapes,  hollow  building 
blocks  and  sewer  pipe.  Address:  7-BB,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


POSITION  WANTED — As  pottery  manager.  To 
prospective  pottery  manufacturers.  Can  model 
and  produce  results  in  sanitary  goods,  fireclay 
and  vitreous,  also  general  lines.  Address:  7-BM, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


A  PERFECT  KILNBUILDER  for  the  ceramic 
industry  wants  a  position.  Address:  James 
Fratz,  904  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  7-3 


WANTED — Position  by  young  man  having  seven 
years’  experience  in  paving  brick  business  as 
accountant,  secretary  and  salesman.  Best  of 
references.  Address:  7-BE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2-TF 


WANTED — Position  by  young  man  with  life¬ 
long  experience  in  the  clay  business  and  a 
practical  clay  worker.  Mechanical  engineering 
graduate,  specialized  in  steam  and  electricity 
and  familiar  with  all  the  apparatus  connected 
with  the  profession.  Can  do  any  part,  willing 
and  steady.  Best  of  references.  Address:  Carl 
W.  S?tookey,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  7-2-1P 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


WANTED — 15  to  25  first  class  sandlime  brick 
cars.  Must  have  through  axles.  Also  a 
number  of  hydrating  boxes  and  a  hoisting  drum 
with  cable  to  pull  cars  from  hardening  cylinders. 
Address:  Sandstone  Brick  Company,  Prince 

Albert,  Sask.,  Can.  7-2-1 


WANTED  TO  BUY — 3,000  lineal  feet  of  35  or 
40-lb.  second  hand  steel  rails.  Quote  best 
price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Address,  7-BK, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


WANTED — Second-hand  90-100  ton,  quick  ac¬ 
tion  steam  shovel,  about  2-yard  capacity  dip¬ 
per.  Address:  7-BF,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  7-2-2 


SPECIAL  OPENINGS. 


ESTEVAN,  SASK. — Splendid  opening  for  brick, 
tile,  hollow- ware  and  sewer-pipe;  richest  de¬ 
posits  of  clay  in  the  Dominion;  cheap  light, 
pure  water;  coal  for  burning  found  in  the  same 
hole;  excellent  railway  facilities;  unlimited 
markets.  Wire:  Commissioner  Cameron,  Board 
of  Trade,  Estevan,  Sask.  2-2TF 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RIGHT 
MAN — Concern  is  looking  for  support 
in  handling  several  big  propositions  it 
has  on  hand.  Want  a  party  who  has 
sufficient  capital,  and  either  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  or  engineering  experience,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
company.  A  very  good  proposition  will 
be  made  to  the  right  person.  Address: 
7-TD,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

7-TF 


MANUFACTURING  IN  CANADA — Can¬ 
ada  offers  the  best  field  for  brick,  tile, 
drain  pipe  and  other  clay-working  indus¬ 
tries.  Rich  deposits  of  finest  clays  and 
coal.  Progressive  towns  offer  liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  good  industries.  Consult  us 
as  to  location.  Information  free  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  seeking  locations.  Address: 
Industrial  Department,  Heaton’s  Agency, 
Toronto,  Canada.  7-1 


FOR  SALE — CLAY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 

Attention,  brick  men — Have  located 
within  five  miles  of  Atlanta  large  supply 
fine  brick  clay;  excellent  railroad  facili¬ 
ties.  This  property  is  splendid  location 
for  southern  market.  Can  be  bought 
reasonably,  considering  actual  value. 
Estate  of  James  E.  Lynch,  P.  O.  Box 
519,  Atlanta,  Ga.  4-TF 


WANTED— Position  by  clayworker  experienced 
as  manager  or  superintendent  of  face  brick 
or  hollow  ware  plant.  Expert  burner,  machine 
operator,  and  know  how  to  handle  men  and  se¬ 
cure  results.  Employed  at  present,  but  have 
good  reasons  for  desiring  change.  Address: 
7-GA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — All  steam  users  to  do  without  using 
any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and  still 
have  clean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,”  No.  390  Nor¬ 
folk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE — 1,200  acres  for  $50,000,  containing 
600  acres  of  heavy  shale  with  good  flux,  on 
railroad  near  Augusta,  Ga.  Superb  opportunity 
with  growing  southeastern  market  for  clay 
products.  Address:  7-TE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


FOR  SALE — 12  acres  of  brick-clay  ground  in 
growing  city  of  15,000  people.  Side  track 
on  ground.  For  full  particulars  address:  5-ST, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  5-6 

FOR  SALE — Approximately  160  acres  land  in 
southeastern  Missouri  near  railroad.  Unlim¬ 
ited  quantity  of  high  grade  kaolin.  Lead  mines 
in  near  vicinity.  Good  roads.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  Conrad  J.  Hemker,  No.  2808  In¬ 
diana  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE; — SAND  LIME:  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap.  A  complete  sand-lime  brick 
plant,  tube  mill,  dryer,  English  rotary  press. 
Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  Write- 
Albert  H.  Mueckler,  Trustee,  Manistee,  Mich. 

5-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — Working  half  interest  in  common 
brick  plant  in  southern  city  that  has  just 
had  a  big  fire.  A  mountain  of  clay,  down- 
draft  kilns,  waste  heat  dryer,  modern  machin¬ 
ery.  Brick  selling  $9.00.  Purchaser  to  have 
entire  charge  of  plant.  Easy  terms.  Best  of 
reasons  for  selling.  Address:  6-BA,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard  making  a  deep  red 
brick.  On  two  railroads;  sale  for  entire  out¬ 
put.  Machinery  in  splendid  condition,  plenty  of 
clay.  Brick  residence  on  property.  Present 
owners  all  in  other  lines  of  business.  An  actual 
moneymaker,  will  be  sold  at  a  big  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Ohio  Brick  Company,  Upper  Sandusky, 

Ohio.  7-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — My  half  interest  in  St.  Louis  Eire 
Brick  and  Clay  Company,  located  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  will  take  five  thousand  dollars  to 
handle  this,  only  practical  man  considered,  as 
he  would  be  expected  - to  manage  the  business. 
Full  details  will  be  given  by  letter.  Address- 
Alex.  R.  Batley,  No.  2464  E.  9th  Street,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  brick  plant  lo¬ 
cated  within  14  miles  of  a  city  using 
about  20  million  common  brick  each  year. 
Is  on  main  line  of  two  railroads.  Con¬ 
sists  of  350  acres  of  land,  125  of  which 
are  clay  lands,  with  a  6-ft.  minimum 
depth  of  workable  clay;  150  acres  in 
second  growth  pine  timber,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  fuel.  Freight  rates  into 
city  are  40  cents  per  thousand  less  than 
nearest  competitor  has.  Plant  fully 
equipped  with  modern  machinery.  Own¬ 
er  having  other  interests  demanding  his 
time,  wishes  to  sell  at  once.  For  de¬ 
tailed  information  address:  7-NP,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record. ”  7-TF 


FOR  SALE — Stiff-mud  brick  plant  together  wit 
E0  acres  of  clay  land,  in  splendid  souther: 
t°Yn>  .fa;clnS'  Southern  Railway.  Capacity,  35, 
per  10  hours.  No  other  active  plan 
within  75  miles;  good  market  for  product 
Chambers  brick  machine  and  pugmill;  Justic 
clay  crusher;  Rust  clay  feeder;  open  air  dry 
ing  system  of  about  250,000  capacity;  four  ope: 
t°p’  320  000 -capacity  kilns;  large  clay  storagi 
shed;  all  tools,  cars  and  other  equipment  neces 
sary  for  complete  plant.  Land  alone  woulc 
easily  bring  $5,000;  will  sell  entire  propert’ 
for  $15,000.  Other  business  interests  demani 
complete  attention  and  compel  me  to  sell  at  sac 
rifice.  Address:  7-F,  care  of  “Brick  and  Cla- 
Record.”  7_- 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY— -Paving  and 
building  brick  plant  offered  for  sale  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  making  brick 
second  to  none;  limitless  supply  of  shale. 
Can  be  bought  outright,  or  a  controlling 
interest  to  practical  brick  men.  Ad¬ 
dress:  5-DE,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  5-TF 


FOR  SALE— 30,000  capacity  soft-mud  brick 
plant  complete,  100  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler; 
3  coal  burners  with  300,000  brick  capacity  each. 
Railroad  tracks  600  ft.  long  leading  into  the 
plant.  Good  demand  for  brick  in  this  city  of 
15,000  people.  Nearest  plants.  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
andl  Memphis,  Tenn.,  brick  selling  for  $8.00  per 
M.  If  interested  it  will  pay  to  look  into  this 
proposition.  Write:  7-AD,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-1P 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — A  brick  and  drain 
tile  plant  in  a  town  of  6,000.  Clay  is  200  ft. 
from  mill.  Gas  well  on  property  furnishes  free 
power.  Equipment  is  good,  including  Fate 
auger,  crusher,  and  disintegrator,  50  h.  p.  gas 
engine,  and  Bensing  cutters  for  both  brick  and 
tile.  Buildings  in  good  shape.  A  demand  for 
entire  output  at  good  prices  guaranteed.  Ill 
health  of  owner  only  reason  for  desiring  to  sell. 
Address:  Oberlin  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 

Oberlin,  Ohio.  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — British  Columbia,  Canada.  Thor¬ 
oughly  modern  stiff-mud  brick  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  excellent  50-acre  shale  deposit.  On  tide¬ 
water,  near  Vancouver.  A-l  market.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address:  W.  S.  Buttar,  626  Pender  St., 
West  Vancouver,  B.  C.  1-2TF 


TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 


FOR  SALE — A  brick  yard  equipped  to  manu¬ 
facture  high  grade  wire-cut  and  repressed 
brick.  Modern  plant  in  every  respect.  50  acres 
of  clay  land.  Located  on  tide-water  and  rail¬ 
road  in  new  England.  For  particulars  address: 
Wm.  S.  Hale,  Marlborough,  N.  H.  7-2-1 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE — At  one-half  orig¬ 
inal  cost.  Twenty-one  miles  from  Pittsburgh 
on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Good  demand  for  brick. 
Send  for  inventory  if  interested.  Address:  7-OM, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record."  7-5’ 


FOR  SALE — Drain  tile  plant,  35  h.  p.  engine, 
Centennial  machine;  machinery  O.  K.  Tile 
prices  good:  4-inch  at  $16.50  per  M.  Plant 
cannot  supply  demand.  Owner  retired.  Priced 
to  sell.  Address:  Joseph  Axe,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Drain  Tile  plant  at  a  real  bargain. 

Excellent  demand  for  tile.  Plenty  of  clay  and 
water.  Machinery  in  good  shape.  Residence 
on  property.  Will  take  $2,000  if  sold  at  once. 
Address:  John  Koch,  Middleburg,  Ohio.  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — 20,000  capacity  modern  shale  brick 
plant.  Fine  shale  deposit,  good  market  and 
business  well  established  on  paying  basis.  Will 
retain  interest.  Address:  6-AF,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  6-5P 


FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  works  in  Oregon. 

Only  brickyard  in  live  county  seat.  Good 
shipping  point.  Demand  for  product  exceeds 
capacity.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Address: 
7-HA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2P 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Soft  mud  brick  plant  com¬ 
plete,  including  pallets  and  all  necessary  up 
to  date  utensils  for  making  brick  cheaply. 
Address:  W.  A.  Dodds,  Hickman,  Ky.  6-2-4P 


FOR  SALE — New  brick  plant  in  operation. 
Birmingham  district.  Unlimited  amount  of 
shale  clay.  Write:  7-BD,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2-1P 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — A  40,000  capacity  brick 
yard.  Complete  set  of  machinery  at  Bloom¬ 
field,  Nebr.  Address:  L.  B.  Knudsen,  St.  Paul, 
Nebr.  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — On  easy  terms,  first  class  brick 
plant,  making  money.  Abundance  of  shale, 
fireclay  and  coal.  Owner  forced  to  retire.  A 
bargain.  Address:  W.  F.  Strangways,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  tile  plant.  Bargain. 

Excellent  location,  good  shipping  point.  Plen¬ 
ty  of  good  tile  clay.  Address:  7-XD,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-3P 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant  in  operation.  Fifty 
thousand  machine  capacity.  Good  clay — good 
demand.  Address:  W.  C.  W.  Cawthon,  Anda¬ 
lusia,  Ala.  .  .  6-2-4P 


A  BARGAIN- — Brick  plant  in  northern  Minne¬ 
sota  for  sale.  Manufacture  sand  mold  hollow 
brick  and  block.  Capacity  40,000.  Address: 
7-DN,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-TF" 


FOR  SALE — One  complete  soft-mud  plant,  now 
in  operation.  Address:  7-AR,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  7 -£ 


FOR  SALE — Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good  condition.  Fine  location.  Address: 
J.  M.,  Duffield,  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  5-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  seven 
days’  run. 

FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  6-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  six  days’ 
run.  Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pallets 
cost.  Address:  South  Memphis  Brick  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn.  3-TF. 


FOR  SALE  AT  BARGAIN — Martin  sander  as- 
good  as  new;  30,000  pine  pallet  boards,  size 
32x10  inches.  Andrus  4-mold  dry  press — can 
be  put  in  good  condition  at  slight  expense. 
Also  60-in.  hot  air  fan,  connected  with  7%  h. 
p.  engine,  good  as  new.  Address:  6-RP,  care 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  6-ff- 


FOR  SALE — One  Brewer  No.  59  conical  roll 
crusher  good  as  new,  $100.  3,000  wooden  plna 

pallets  10x35,  in  good  condition,  five  cents  each. 
One  Eagle  soft-mud,  horsepower,  brick  machine, 
good  as  new;  two  trucks  and  molds,  $100.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Salveson  Brothers,  Petersburg,  Ill. 

2-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  Style  A  No.  4  Potts  disinte¬ 
grator,  both  rollers  new.  One  Champion  mold 
sander,  with  new  chain  and  sprockets.  Both 
machines  in  good  condition,  bargain  for  quick 
buyer.  Address:  6-RA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  6-2-4P" 


FOR  SALE — One  Bensing  automatic  side  cut 
brick  table,  complete  with  off-bearing  table, 
used  for  cutting  but  one  kiln  of  brick — a  bar¬ 
gain;  one  new  Richardson  re-press;  one  10  A 
Brewer  mill,  good  as  new;  and  one  Brewer  10- 
ft.  pug  mill  in  first  class  condition.  Address: 
Milroy  Drain  Tile  Company,  Milroy,  Ind.  6-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Martin  “A”  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  pipe  dryer,  30,000  ft.  pipe,  with  build¬ 
ing,  sander,  engine  and  boiler,  5,500  steel  pal¬ 
lets,  belting,  shafting  and  plant  complete  to- 
make  32,000  per  day.  Address:  3422  G  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  6-1 


FOR  SALE — Brewer  No.  38  hand  brick  cutter, 
side  cut;  Brewer  No.  40  hand  tile  cutter,  3  to- 
6  in.;  Raymond  No.  777  stiff-mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  Clearfield  9-ft.  standard  dry  pan  and 
Raymond  Victor  repress.  The  above  are  all 
bargains.  Address:  6-FH,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  6-6-P 


FOR  SALE — One  6-mold  Hercules  Sr.  soft-mud 
brick  machine,  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per 
10  hours;  75  h.  p.  boiler;  35  h.  p.  slide  valve- 
engine  also  10  h.  p.  engine.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Address:  7-ND, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-3: 


FOR  SALE — Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete,. 

with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33  M.  brick; 
40,000  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe;  6,500  steel  pallets.  Good 
condition  and  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address:  6- 
EF,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  6-2-5P" 
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FOR  SALE — One  No.  83  American  Clay  automa¬ 
tic  cutting  table;  one  Special  Giant  brick  ma¬ 
chine  capacity  75,000  per  day;  one  No.  48 
American  pulverizer;  one  12  ft.  revolving  clay 
screen  All  in  good  working  condition,  now  in 
use  Original  cost  of  above  equipment  $6,000; 
wJli  close  out  same  for  $2,000  cash.  Price  on 
any  machine  by  request  Object  in  selling, 
changing  plant  to  smaller  capacity.  Write: 
Burke  Brick  Company,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Three  Arnold-Creager  brick  wagons 
or  mule  trucks,  good  as  new,  one  Fate  tile 
cutter  for  ten-inch  and  twelve-inch  tile,  one 
Freese  “C”  brick  and  tile  machine  with  dies. 
Address:  7-BL,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord."  7-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — One  Horton  No.  2  disintegrator, 
25,000  10-in.  by  34-in.  brick  pallets;  18  brick 
moulds,  2  7/16  x  4  3/16  x  8%-in„  %  in.  parti¬ 
tions,  Perfection  bottoms.  Address:  7-NB,  care 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-TF 


FOR  SALE — At  a  great  sacrifice,  one  No.  3 
smooth  roll  crusher,  type  P,  manufactured  by 
the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Inquire  at  Detroit  Flower  Pot  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

5-2-5 


FOR  SALE — One  second-hand  boiler,  in  fair 
condition,  60  h.  p„  and  one  Bensing  automa¬ 
tic  tile  cutter,  in  good  shape.  For  particulars 
address;  6  K,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,’’ 
Chicago.  6-2-1 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Buy  Used  Direct  Current  Motors  and 
Generators. 

On  account  of  changing  from  direct  to  alter¬ 
nating  current,  we  have  a  number  of  BAR¬ 
GAINS  in  D.  C.  generator  sets,  motors,  etc. 
This  machinery  was  in  constant  use  up  to  date 
of  change  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

It  includes  1-50  K.  W.  Crocker-Wheeler  Gen¬ 
erator  Set,  direct  connected  to  side  crank  Ball 
Engine  and  1-17%  K.  W.  Bullock  Generator  set 
direct  connected  to  center  crank  Ball  Engine, 
various  size  motors,  etc. 

Detailed  list  with  prices  mailed  on  application. 

BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  COMPANY, 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE — Soft-mud  brick  machine;  clay  dis¬ 
integrator;  mold  sander;  double  roll  crusher; 
sand  dryer  and  sand  screen.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address;  7-3A,  care 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record."  7-3P 


FOR  SALE — Brand  new, Steele  No.  3  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  rotary  automatic  cutter  and  sand¬ 
er.  Also  No.  3  granulator.  Great  bargain,  ma¬ 
chinery  never  used.  Address:  7-RE,  care  of 
"Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-4 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE— One  4-mold 
Boyd  press,  one  6-ft.  dry  pan,  17  scft-mud 
cars,  3%  tons  12-lb.  T  rail,  70  racks  for  soft 
mud  D  K  cars.  Address:  7-XI,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  7-2 


FOR  SALE — -C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co’s,  soft-mud 
combination  brick  machine.  Also  Raymond 
automatic  cutter.  Address:  7-NTi  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Freese  rotary  cutter,  com¬ 
plete  with  offbearer  and  several  platens  for 
cutting  different  sizes  of  brick.  Address;  7-AJ, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-3 


FOR  SALE- — We  have  one  four-mould  Simpson 
dry  press  for  sale  and  one  pulverizer,  both  in 
good  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  clay  failed 
to  make  good  dry-pressed  brick.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  Algona  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Algona. 
Iowa.  7-2TF 


FOR  SALE — A  complete  equipment  of  roofing 
tile  machinery  for  making  Spanish,  flat  and 
interlocking  flat  tile.  Apply  to  the  Cincinnati 
Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  7-2TF 


WANTED — One  Model  D-3  Penfield  4-mould  dry 
press  machine.  Give  full  description,  state 
length  of  time  it  has  been  in  service  and  name 
lowest  price.  Address:  7-BC,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record."  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — One  J.  D.  Fate  winding  drum  and 
400  ft.  %-inch  cable  good  as  new.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  write:  F.  E.  Fleigle,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 

7-2-2P 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3-1  tf. 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new;  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


^OR  SALE — Five-mold  dry  press  in  first-class 
shape;  a  big  bargain.  J.  H.  Kntenbrink,  28th 
ind  V  Sts..  South  Omaha.  Neb.  4-z-ir 


SALE — Potts  soft-mud  machine,  disinte- 
itor,  sander,  engine  and  boiler.  Also  brick 
r-v,oor,  nut  of  clav.  Address:  b-AG, 


FOR  SALE — Wellington  sand  dryer. 

has  been  used  very  little.  Inquire 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


Bargain, 
of:  6-KA, 
6-2-5 


FOR  SALE — Locomotives  and  cars.  Ten  12x16 
22-ton  Porters,  new  1910.  One  11x16,  18-ton 
Pittsburgh.  Thirty  9x14,  13-ton  Porters.  All 
of  the  above  are  4-wheel  saddle  tank,  36-incb 
gauge  engines,  and  have  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
built  in  our  shop  here,  and  put  in  first-clas» 
condition  throughout  since  last  used.  Dump 
Cars:  150,  36-inch  gauge,  4-wheel,  5-yard, 

2-way  dump  cars,  practically  all  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  The  most  substantial  and  best  built  car 
throughout  that  we  have  ever  seen.  All  for 
immediate  shipment.  Write  for  prices  and 
terms.  Address:  Minnesota  Equipment  Co., 

Hibbing,  Minn.  10-TF 


FOR  SALE — Paper  friction  hoisting  drum.  Ad¬ 
dress:  7-NN,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  7-1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five  Thew  Revolving  Steam  Shovels 
Mounted  on  Standard-Gauge  Trucks. 

3 — No.  0  with  %  yd.  dipper. 

1 —  No.  1  with  1  yd.  dipper. 

2 —  No.  3  with  1%  yd.  dipper. 
Thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  strictly 

first-class  condition. 

BIRMINGHAM  RAIL  AND  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  COMPANY, 
Birmingham.  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — REBUILT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling,  gas 
sincl  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds, 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand, 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  9-tf. 


INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE  of  chim¬ 
ney  cap  which  prevents  water  enter¬ 
ing  chimney  and  wind  from  blowing 
down  chimney.  Beneficial  on  residence 
chimney  or  smoke  stack.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  draft,  saves  fuel.  I  desire 
to  place  right  to  manufacture  upon  roy¬ 
alty  basis  with  responsible  clay  products 
manufacturer.  Address:  7-EA,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2 
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RAILS 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Progs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  tracK  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock 

L.  B.  POSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


“Moulding  sand  in  any  quantity.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  parcel  post  on  request.  Prank 
F.  Davis,  35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  P  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections,  New  and  Relaying. 

In  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  length  desired 
for  all  purposes. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ADMINISTRATORS  SALE. 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  THE  TITLE  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY  up  to  and  including  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1914,  for  the 
purchase  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  fully  paid  up  shares  of  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  Tender  must 
accompany  the  Tender,  and  a  further  payment 
of  twenty  per  cent  on  acceptance  of  offer  and 
execution  of  contract  to  purhase  in  form  satis- 
fatory  to  the  Vendor’s  Solicitors  the  balance  to 
be  paid  on  closing  the  sale  within  ten  days 
thereafter. 

If  desired  by  the  purchaser,  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  the  postponement  of  payment 
of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  purchase  money 
secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Vendors. 

The  highest  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

Further  particulars  as  to  the  location  of  the 
Company’s  business  and  operations  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

THE  TITLE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Administrators,  61  Yonge  Street. 

or  to 

MESSRS.  JOHNSTON,  McKAY,  DODS  & 
GRANT, 

Solicitors  for  the  Administrators. 


I 


DO  YOU 

WANT 


An  Employee? 

A  Position? 

To  Buy  Anything? 


HAVE  YOU  Used  Machinery? 

TjYA-p  C  A  T  17  Land,  Plant  or 
rv^rv  Anything  Else? 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
Advertisements  Bring  Returns 
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The  Underwood  Producer 
Gas  Burning  System 

Patented 


“He  has  just  lit  it!” 

Saves  Fuel!  Saves  Labor! 
Red  uces  Burning  Time! 

It  Has  Many  Other  Advantages! 
Investigate! 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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“TECKTONIUS” 


KILN  ACCESSORIES  and  IRON  EQUIPMENT  SUPREMACY 


“Tecktonius”  Kiln  Accessories 

We  challenge  anyone  to  show  wherein  a  single  kiln  ap¬ 
pliance  coming  from  “Tecktonius”  does  not  have  SUPE¬ 
RIOR  SERVICE  indicated  in  its  make-up  as  plainly  as 
the  nose  on  the  face.  It’s  all  because  “Tecktonius” 
leads,  while  others  follow.  Note  these  few,  of  the 
many  “Tecktonius”  kiln  accessories  that  make  for  bet¬ 
ter  kiln  construction — superior  kiln  service. 


“Tecktonius” 
Crown  Guide 

Even  an  ordinary 
workman  should  be 
able  to  lay  a  perfect¬ 
ly  true  crown  with 
this  guide  to  direct 
him.  It  eliminates  all 
guess  work — all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  unev  e  n 
work.  Strongly  made. 
Adjustable  parts  will 
not  work  loose,  or 
sag,  in  turning,  as 
do  others.  Price  $5 
— worth  a  great  deal 
more. 


“Tecktonius”  Wall  Guide 

With  this  guide  to  indicate  where  every  brick  should  be  laid, 
the  brick  layer,  who  cannot  make  a  kiln  wall  perfectly  round,  and 
with  absolutely  true,  smooth  bearings,  over  its  entire  surface, 
would  be  a  “dub”  not  a  brick  layer.  Adjustable  to  any  size 
of  kiln,  having  any  thickness  of  wall.  Also  used  for  marking 
circle  for  foundation,  footings,  etc.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
“Tecktonius”  Kiln  improvements  that  makes  for  better  and 
more  economical  kiln  construction.  Price  $10.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time. 


WHAT  IS 

POSSIBLE  and  IMPOSSIBLE 


PRICE 

of  Angles,  Angle  Fasteners, 
and  Rods  complete: 


40'  Single  Stack  . $30.00 

40'  Double  Stack  .  32.00 

45'  Single  Stack  . .  32.00 

45'  Double  Stack  .  34.00 

GO'  Single  Stack  .  48.00 

60'  Double  Stack  .  50.00 


When  ordering,  state  height 
and  width  of  Stack. 


If  the 

“Tecktonius”  Way 

is  applied  in  building  or  re¬ 
building 

Kiln  Stacks 

their  permanent  security  is 
insured. 

IRON  EQUIPMENT  for 
stack  comprises  Angle  Irons 
running  from  bottom  to  top 
of  Stack  on  all  four  corners — 
tied  every  four  feet  with  %" 
Rods — and  connected  or  made 
fast  with  “Tecktonius”  Angle 
Fasteners. 


“Tecktonius”  Genuine  Iron  Bands  and  Plates 


Also  Other  Kiln 
Iron  Equipment 


When  kiln  owners  fully  understand  the  better,  longer  and  more 
satisfactory  service  Genuine  Iron  Bands  will  insure  over  steel 
bands,  they  will  use  no  other.  Genuine  Iron  Bands  are  more 
flexible — conform  closer  to  kiln — easier  applied — than  steel  bands. 
We  are  positively  the  only  firm  furnishing  these  bands  either 
blank  or  completely  fabricated.  We  charge  only  for  actual 
weight  of  completed  bands,  after  cut  to  exact  length,  drilled 
in  steel  bush  jig  and  lapped  ready  for  riveting.  We  carry  car¬ 
load  stocks  of  Genuine  Iron  Bands  in  the  following  sizes: 

4x34  in.  5x34  in*  6x34  in.  8x34  in.  10x34  in. 


“Tecktonius”  Kiln  Band  Fastener 

The  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  kiln 
equipment.  The  lug  that  can  be  put  on,  adjusted 
and  removed  quickly  and  easily  by  ordinary  work¬ 
men.  Once  on,  it  stays  until  taken  off.  Insures 
permanent  kiln  security.  The  standard  of  all 
fastener  equipment.  Get  the  original  “Teck- 
tonius”  and  get  the  best,  safest,  cheapest. 


We  also  furnish  iron  equipment  of  all  kinds 
— blank  or  fully  completed — ready  to  put  on; 
such  as  Door  Frames,  Span  Rods,  Angle  Irons, 
Dampers,  Crown  Covers,  Ventilators,  etc.  Re¬ 
member — we  are  headquarters  for  everything 
for  the  kiln — the  kind  of  iron  material,  ac¬ 
cessories  and  equipment  that  is  better,  more 
satisfactory.  Let  us  have  your  requirements, 
so  we  may  give  you  our  prices. 


E.  C.  TECKTONIUS  MFG.  CO.  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


Kenfleld-Leach  Co..  Printers.  Chicago 
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WELL  er-MADE 


Read  this— then  Think  and  Act 

Your  profits  depend  on  other  things  than  the  selling  price  of  your  product,  the  cost  of 
your  raw  clay,  cost  of  your  fuel  at  the  plant  and  the  wages  paid  your  men. 

These  items  are  all  highly  important,  but  you  are  losing  money,  and  lots  of  it,  if  you 
do  not  dispense  with  hand  labor  wherever  possible  and  change  over  out-of-date  power¬ 
eating  equipment. 

Your  clay  should  go  from  pit  to  dry-pans 
or  disintegrators,  thence  into  storage  or  weath¬ 
ering  sheds,  out  of  storage  and  into  wet  pans 
or  pug  mills  without  any  hand  labor,  other 
than  the  simple  operation  of  suitable  levers. 


If  you  are  using  any  hand  labor  on  this  work 
you  are  losing  money  every  day. 

If  you  are  shoveling  one  pound  of  coal  over 
the  sides  of  the  cars  by  hand  labor,  or — 

If  you  hand  shovel  one  pound  of  coal  be¬ 
tween  cars  and  kilns  or  boiler  room  floor,  you 
are  paying  for  hand  labor  ten  times  what  it 
would  cost  to  do  the  same  work  with  a  prop¬ 
erly  designed  coal  handling  and  storage  sys- 

tem-  equipment. 

Some  of  these  points  may  seem  too  small  to  consider,  but  they  are  so  important  that  large  and 
successful  corporations  find  it  important  enough  to  pay  high  class  men  large  salaries  to  detect 
and  eliminate  these  leaks. 

If  these  big  highly  efficient  plants  have  to  watch  these  points,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  smaller  concern  should  thoroughly  investigate  these  conditions  and  stop  these  leaks  that  in 
many  cases  mean  the  difference  between 


If  you  are  wheeling  your  tile  and  other  ware 
from  drying  room  to  kilns,  it  is  costing  you 
much  more  than  the  same  work  would  cost  if 
done  by  a  simple  flexible  conveying  system, 
which  not  only  reduces  cost  of  operation  and 
loss  in  breakage,  but  greatly  increases  the 
speed  of  handling. 

If  you  have  machines  that  run  all  the  time 
and  cannot  be  shut  down  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  be  started  at  a  moment’s  notice,  you 
are  burning  up  coal  to  develop  power  that  is 
wasted. 

Every  pound  of  coal  costs  some  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  dollar  and  in  addition  there  is  also 
the  wear  and  tear  to  machinery  and  belts  that 
can  be  saved  by  the  right  arrangement  of  your 


Poverty  and  Affluence 


NOBODY  KNOWS  EVERYTHING,  and  we  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  but  our  many  years 
of  experience  in  handling  many  hundreds  of  similar  and  difficult  problems  has  taught  us  a  whole 
lot,  and  we  will  gladly  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  experience  if  it  will  help  you  to  cut  your  cost 
of  production  and  increase  your  capacity. 

WE  ARE  NOT  PHILANTHROPISTS.  Our  business  is  to  design,  manufacture,  and  sell  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  that  is  our  main  reason  for  putting  this  advertisement  in  front  of  you. 

However,  we  are  not  selfish,  nor  do  we  essay  the  “dog  in  the  manger’’  role.  If  we  can  assist 
you,  or  give  you  advice  along  any  of  the  lines  of  our  experience,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  serve 
you  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability,  whether  you  send  us  an  order  at  this  time  or  not. 

Write  us  today  about  the  little  leaks  and  troubles  that  you  have  been  putting  off  from  time 
to  time,  and  figuring  that  you  would  get  to  it  next  week,  next  month,  or  next  winter  when  you 
are  shut-down. 

Weller  Manufacturing  Company 

Chicago 
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We  Want  Every  Brickmaker 

To  Read  This  Announcement 


We  have  been  making  a  business  of  constructing  Brick 
Plants  and  Dryers  for  years.  To  do  this  properly  it  re¬ 
quires  the  greatest  kind  of  skill  and  experience.  Having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  industry,  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  of  great  service  to  both  active  and  contemplative 
brick  manufacturers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  imposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  most  successful  com¬ 
panies  in  the  business. 

It  might  pay  you  to  consult  us  with  reference  to  your 
problems.  Let  us  send  you  our  literature. 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


BURNING  KILNS 

The  Vital  and  Final  Step  Toward  the 
Finished  Product 


WE  BUILD  THEM 

=  and -  .  = 

We  Build  Them  Right 


Claude  Smith  Co. 

Kiln  Builders 

Plymouth  Bldg.  Chicago 


tautoein 


DRYERS 
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DIRECTORY  OR  ADVERTISERS. 

A  K 


Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  307 

Alliance  Clay  Pipe  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  307 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  307 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York  City .  307 

American  Process  Co.,  New  York  City .  305 

Arbuckle  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind .  323 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  244 

Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va .  282 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich .  287 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la .  307 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill .  307 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City .  299 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  C.  O.,  Cleveland,  0 .  280 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  307 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  307 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  307 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa . . .  307 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  244 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  238 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Steubenville,  0 .  281 

C 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E„  Louisville,  Ky .  278 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  288 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  237 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  302 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  307 

Classified  Ad  Department . 330-333 

Clay  Products  Directory . 307-318 

Clayworkers’  Library  .  234 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa .  278 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  307 

Cling-Surface  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  292 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co.,  Clinton,  N.  Y .  281 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind .  307 

Consolidated  Tramway  Co.,  New  York  City .  320 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  307 

D 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill .  307 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  307 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Davenport,  la .  289 

Deckman  Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  307 

Dewey  Bros.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C .  286 

Diamond  Employment  Agency,  Chicago,  Ill .  282 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  307 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind . . .  293 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  307 

E 

Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill...  278 

Englehard,  Chas.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  279 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  307 

F 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  324 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D.,  Plymouth,  0 . 334-335 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  236 

Ferris,  Warren  B.,  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  307 

For  Sale  and  Wants . 330-333 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Lancaster,  0 .  278 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md .  291 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y .  243 

General  Traffic  Association,  Washington,  D.  C .  304 

G'erlock,  H.  W.,  Huntingdon,  Pa .  306 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F.,  Akron,  0 .  320 

Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa .  283 

H 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  307 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  307 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co.,  Carbondale,  Pa .  281 

Hetherington  &  Berner,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  304 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  307 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W.,  Chicago,  Ill .  278 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  307 

J 

Jackson  &  Church  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich .  282 


Kimbell  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago,  Ill .  307 

Kirkpatrick,  W.  C.,  Chicago,  Ill . ‘‘‘  321 

L 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O... .  301 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle  Works,  Catasauqua,  Pa .  279 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa .  284 

M 

Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  233 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  329 

Marion  Machine  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Ind .  289 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  0 .  283 

Martin  Bk.  Machine  Co.,  The  Henry,  Lancaster,  Pa .  285 

Maurer  &  Son,  Henry,  New  York  City .  307 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeville,  Pa .  307 

Mentz  Co.,  G.  B.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . .  294 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  307 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  307 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphvsboro.  Ill .  307 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co.,  Burlington,  la .  280 

N 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  0 .  307 

National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.’  Ass’n,  Cleveland,  O . ’ .'  303 

Nelsonville  Bk.  Co.,  Nelsonville,  0 .  307 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  295 

O 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  0 .  305 

Ohio  Kiln  Co.,  Vigo,  0 .  285 

P 

Phillips  &  McLaren,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  987 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  0 .  307 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  27S 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill . ! 307 

Q 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  307 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J .  307 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W.,  The,  Dayton,  0 . 239-242 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  280 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  278 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York .  284 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J .  282 

S 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  319 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  Tiffin,  0 .  297 

Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co.,  Macon,  0 .  306 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa . .....  307 

Smith  Co.,  Claude,  Chicago,  Ill .  231 

Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C .  333 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  302 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  307 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y .  307 

Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill .  325 

Stewart  Heater  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  288 

Stupakoff  Laboratories,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  281 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass .  278 

T 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Jet.,  Wis .  336 

Terre  Haute*  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind .  307 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  The,  Loraine,  0 .  305 

Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  290 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  231 

U 

United  Brick  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa .  307 

W 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind .  328 

Wants  and  For  Sale  . 330-333 

Webb  Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J .  304 

Weller  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  230 

Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D.,  Rochelle,  Ill .  286 

Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K.,  Easton,  Pa .  278 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  CLAY  WORKING  FIELD 

Read  the  Answer  in  the  Names  Above 
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LEVIATHAN 

BELTING 


is  never  seen  in  a  plant 
run  without  method  or  logic 


Did  you  ever  think  of  that? 

It's  Significant 

it 

“The  successful  clay  man  will  tell  you  why” 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Montreal  Calgary  Toronto 
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Every  clay  worker  desires  to  do  his  best.  To  do  one’s  best,  a  man  must  bring  to  the  aid  of  bis  OWN  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  The  best  practice,  the  best  knowledge,  the  “know-how” 
of  experience  are  condensed  in  these  volumes.  It  will  pay  you  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  library. 


CLAYWORKERS’  BOOKS. 

American  Ceramic  Society’s  complete 
translation  of  Dr.  Seger’s  Collected 

Works — 2  Vols . 15.00 

Bibliography  of  Clays  and  Ceramic  Arts  2.00 

Blasting  of  Rock  .  6.00 

Bricks  and  Tiles .  1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edition) .  1.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and 

Uses  (Rles)  . 5.00 

Clayworking  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  (Rles)  2.50 

Clayworkers’  Handbook  . .  2.00 

Drying  Brick  (Richardson)  . 25 

Economic  Geology  (Rles) .  3.50 

Economies  In  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation  (Lovejoy) .  1.00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays  (Prof.  Bleln- 

Inger)  .  2.00 

Hand  Brickmaking  (English  Edition)..  1.00 

How  to  Analyze  Clay .  1.00 

Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks .  2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile .  1.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worces¬ 
ter)  . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) . .  5.00 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book .  2.40 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Condensed) . .  3.50 
Transactions  American  Ceramic  Society 
— Vols.  I -XV.  (Write  for  prices) . 


POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS. 

Architectural  Pottery .  7.50 

Grand  Feu  Ceramics .  5.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays .  1.50 

Observations  on  Pottery  . 60 

Potter’s  Craft  (Binns)  .  2.00 

Pottery  and  Porcelains  of  the  U.  S. 

(Barber)  .  5.00 

The  Glazer’s  Book  (E.  L.  Raes) .  1.00 

DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE. 

Hints  on  Farm  Drainage . 25 

Land  Drainage  Engineering  (Elliott)..  2.00 
Life  of  Cement,  by  Wheat.  (Write  for  prices) 

Practical  Farm  Drainage  (Elliott) .  1.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Their  Design 
and  Construction  (W.  C.  Easdale)..  4.00 
Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It,  by 

Anton  Vogt  and  Jno.  A.  Turner . 25 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) .  1.00 


PRODUCER. GAS. 

Gas  Engines  and  Producer  Gas  Plants  2.50 
Power  Gas  and  the  Gas  Producer  (Mil¬ 
ler)  .  1.00 

Producer  Gas  (Dawson  and  Larter) . .  3.00 
Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers  (Wyer)  4.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost...  .50 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000 . 25 

Ads  That  Sell  Brick .  5.00 

Bungalow  Book  . 50 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00 

Hollow  Tile  House .  2.50 

Radford’s  Brick  Houses,  and  How  to 

Build  Them  .  1.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces .  4.00 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and 

Setting  . 60 

Brickwork  . 60 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mitchell)....  3.00 

Building  Construction  (Burrell) . 80 

Building  Construction  and  Superinten¬ 
dence — Part  I,  Masons’  Work .  6.00 

Building  Materials  (Middleton) .  4.00 

Bunding  Mechanics’  Ready  Reference.  1.50 
Building  Superintendence  (Nichols)....  1.50 
Contracts  and  Specifications  (J.  C. 

Plant)  .  1-00 

Details  of  Building  Construction .  1.00 

Estimating  (Nichols)  .  1.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting  (Wm.  A. 

Radford)  .  2.00 

Gllbreth’s  Brick  Laying  System .  3.00 

How  to  Read  Plans . 50 

Masonry  Construction  (Phillips- Byrne)  1.00 
Our  New  House— How  We  Plan  to 

Build  It  .  1-50 

Practical  Lessons  In  Architectural 

Drawing  .  2.50 

Principles  of  Architectural  Design . 4.50 

Rudiments  of  Bricklaying . 60 

Strength  of  Materials  (E.  R.  Maurer).  1.00 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  Simplified  (Sloane) .  1.00 

Electricity  (for  beginners).., . 25 

Electrical  Circuits  . 25 

Static  Electricity  . 25 


Electric  Lighting  . 25 

Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  (Knox- 

Shaad)  .  1.00 

Power  Stations  and  Transmission  (G. 

C.  Shaad)  .  1.00 

Practical  Lessons  In  Electricity  (Crock- 
er-Cushlng-Sager)  .  1.50 

BUSINESS  BOOKS. 

Business  Management,  Part  I,  (J.  B. 

Griffith)  .  1.50 

Business  Management,  Part  II,  (Rus- 

sell-Grlffith)  . ., .  1.50 

Commercial  Law  (J.  A.  Chamberlain).  3.00 
Corporation  Accounts  and  the  Voucher 

System  (J.  B.  Griffith) .  1.00 

Factory  Accounts  (Hathaway-Grlffith)  1.50 

New  Competition  (Eddy) .  1.50 


PAVING  AND  ROAD  ENGINEERING. 

City  Roads  and  Pavements  (Judson)..  2.00 
Highway  Construction  (Phllllps-Byrne)  1.00 
Treatise  on  Roads  &  Pavements  (Baker)  5.00 
Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Pavements 
— Free. 


POWER  PLANTS  AND  FUEL. 

Boiler  Accessories  (W.  S.  Leland) . ... . .  1.00 

Engine-Room  Chemistry .  1.00 

Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 

(Smart)  .  2.10 

Gas  Engines  and  Gas-Producers 

(Marks-Wyer)  .  1.00 

How  to  run  Engines  &  Boilers  (Wat¬ 
son)  .  1.00 

Modern  Steam  Engineering  (Hlscox)..  3.00 
Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy 

(Booth)  .  2.50 

Steam  Boilers  (Newell-Dow) .  1.00 

Steam  Engines  (W.  S.  Leland) .  1.00 

Tul ley’s  Handbook  .  3.50 

MACHINERY. 

Machinery  Repair  &  Maintenance  (Bar¬ 
ber)  .  3.50 

Hoisting  Machinery  (Horner) . . .  3.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Sames) . 2.00 

Machine-Shop  Work  (F.  W.  Turner)..  1.50 


PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 

You  will  find  the  following  circulars  (reprints  of  articles  appearing  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”)  very  helpful  in  fighting  competitive  materials. 

The  Truth  about  the  Wayne  County  Roads 

(From  October  7,  1913,  issue) 

Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure 

(From  March  7,  1914,  issue) 

Governor  Glynn  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads 

(From  April  7,  1914,  issue) 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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Get  in  Line 


with  the  “Build  with  Brick”  Sign  Tacking  Army  i 

...  I 

E  Join  the  national  campaign  the  industry  is  now  launching  in  behalf  = 
S  of  better  and  safer  building  construction.  = 

■  X  TOW  is  the  time  for  a  united  movement  on  the  part  of  clayworkers  the  country  over  to.  take  up  the  == 

V  hammer  for  a  more  extensive  use  of  clay  products  in  place  of  wood,  cement,  stucco  and  other  substi- 

5 ^  tutes.  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  has  contracted  for  a  large  number  of  metal  signs - sheet  steel 

as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration - embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue  background.  We 

'fy//  were  able  to  get  an  exceedingly  low  price  on  these  signs,  much  lower  than  you  or  any  individual 

ordering  a  small  quantity  could  have  obtained,  because  we  ordered  so  many. 


Build  with  Brick 


✓ 


We  earnestly  believe  that  you  and  your  brother  worker  in  clay  and  all  of  us  have  b- 
longing  to  do  more  to  get  our  product  before  the  public  and  keep  it  there,  but  just  h 
to  do  it  effectively  and  what  it  would  cost  has  made  us  hesitate. 


een 

ow 


But  now  we  have  removed  these  obstacles.  All  that  is  left  for  you  to  do  is  to  order  as  many  of  these  signs  as 
you  have  places  to  put  them  in  your  town.  Put  ’em  on  every  fence  along  the  road.  Nail  em  onto  your  wag¬ 
ons,  buildings,  sheds  and  barns.  Put  ’em  on  brick  buildings  in  the  course  of  construction  and  on  old  wooden 
shacks  tumbling  down  from  age.  Show  the  passing  public  the  everlasting  qualities  of  brick. 


styles  of  these  signs.  Sign  No.  1,  which  is  2  7  J/2  inches  long  by  4%  inches  high,  carrying  the  = 

ith  Brick”  only,  costs  5c  each,  irrespective  of  quantity.  This  price  includes  packing  for  parcel 


There  are  two  st 

slogan  “Build  with  - -  - j,  - -  -  --  -  .  .  . 

post  or  express,  and  the  signs  will  be  sent  by  the  least  expensive  route  from  Chicago. 


Sign  No.  2  is  27  J/?  inches  long  by  6J/$  inches  high,  as  shown  in  above  illustration.  The  size  of  the  letters  in 
the  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  small  sign,  but  space  is  left  for  the  name  of  the 
brickmaker  who  is  putting  up  the  signs.  These  will  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  6c  for  each  sign,  with  an  , 

extra  charge  for  printing  the  name  of  the  brickmaker.  Remember,  your  name  will  be  printed,  not  sten-  , 

ciled,  and  will  be  uniform  in  color  with  the  rest  of  the  sign.  This  price  also  includes  packing  for  / 

parcel  post  or  express,  and  will  be  shipped  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  The  cost  of  imprinting  individual 


names  is  $1.25  for  the  first  hundred  or  less  and  50c  per  hundred  for  additional  hundreds  II 
makes  the  cost  as  follows:  Ten  signs,  imprinted  with  individual  names  would  cost  $1.85  for 
lot;  twenty  would  cost  $2.45  for  the  lot;  fifty  would  cost  $4.2>;  one  hundred  would  cost 
$7.25;  $13.75  would  be  the  cost  of  two  hundred  signs. 


✓ 

/  Brick 
S  and  Clay 
Record, 


are 


We  make  no  profit  on  these  signs.  W e 
simply  doing  this  as  Service  to  the  Clay  Worker 


445  Plymouth  Ct., 

/  Chicago,  III. 

Sf  Gentlemen: 
f  Kindly  ship  me  as 
*  soon  as  possible, 


V 


/ 


.No.  1  signs 


. No.  2  signs 

for  which  please  find  my  check 
enclosed. 

Yours  very  truly, 


If  you  can  order  a  hundred,  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  signs,  DO  IT  NOW.  If  you 
can  only  order  one  sign,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  DO  IT  NOW.  You  can’t  do  a 
thing  in  this  publicity  movement  in  behalf  of  burned  clay  that  won  t  benefit  you.  / 

Don’t  put  off  this  little  task  a  moment.  Tear  off  the  coupon  in  the  lower  right  f 
hand  corner  and  mail  it  NOW.  / 

S  (Address)  . . . 

f  P.  S. — Be  sure  to  indicate  which  sign  you 
\\S  want  and  if  No.  2  sign  state  what  lettering 
is  desired  on  second  line. 


(Name) 
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Your  brick  machine  is  the  pulse  of  your  plant. 
On  its  regular  action  depends  that  basic  figure 
upon  which  all  costs  are  determined — output. 

In  building  a  new  plant  or  revamping  an  old 
one,  use  a  little  common  sense  in  choosing  the 
pulse  of  the  plant. 

Make  exhaustive  comparisons. 

The  time  it  takes  and  the  trouble  it  makes  to 
learn  for  yourself  which  is  best,  will  be  repaid, 
time  and  again,  in  the  actual  process  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

It  is  better  to  choose  well  than  to  change  later. 

The  Fernholtz  urges  comparison.  It  wants  you 
to  ask  Fernholtz  users  and  compare  what  they  say 
with  what  users  of  other  brick  machines  say. 

Don  t  buy  a  brick  machine  because  a  ma¬ 
chinery  salesman  says  it  is  best. 

Ask  some  one  who  knows. 


Place  a  Fernholtz  side  by  side  with  any  other 
brick  machine  of  the  same  type.  Give  them  an 
equal  start  and  work  them  on  the  same  material. 

Measure  what  each  does — measure  by  every 
known  standard.  Put  both  to  the  severest  tests 
— unusual  tests. 

Make  exhaustive  comparisons. 

Rate  them  according  to  output,  ignoring 
“rated  capacity.’’  Rate  them  according  to  qual¬ 
ity  of  product  and  cost  of  operation. 

•  You  will  see  that  the  Fernholtz  claims  to  su¬ 
periority  are  not  idle. 

You  will  see  that  our  assertions  are  backed  up 
by  experience — that  we  only  echo  what  Fern¬ 
holtz  users  say  about  Fernholtz  machines. 

If  you  know  a  plant  where  a  Fernholtz  is  work¬ 
ing,  go  there  and  find  out. 

Otherwise,  we  will  give  you  a  list. 


Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  AUGER 

BKICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  0 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 
IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT - 


PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 

Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


911  Healey  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Do  You  Operate  Dryers  ? 


Just  suppose  you  had  an  instrument  located  in  a  convenient  place  with 
which  you  could  read  the  temperature  of  all  your  dryer  tunnels  and  that  of  the 
various  waste  heat  ducts  leading  from  your  kilns,  wouldn’t  it  be  far  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  going  about  from  one  place  to  another  reading  the  temperatures 
on  glass  thermometers,  of  questionable  accuracy,  and  which  are  always  break¬ 
ing?  The  new  Brown  Resistance  Thermometer  has  small  bulbs,  all  of  steel, 
which  are  located  at  any  number  of  points  where  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
temperatures,  and  wires  are  run  to  an  indicating  instrument  with  switchboard 
located  near  the  dryer  or  in  the  office,  if  preferred.  By  simply  turning  the 
handle  of  the  switch,  the  temperature  of  any  bulb  can  be  read. 

This  instrument  costs  little  more  than  a  complete  equipment  of  thermome¬ 
ters,  it  entirely  overcomes  the  trouble  experienced  with  breakage  of  glass  ther¬ 
mometers  and  its  accuracy  is  within  one  degree.  It  operates  on  either  dry  cells, 
storage  batteries,  or  1  1  0  or  220  volt  direct  current  lines. 

If  you  will  give  us  the  number  of  bulbs  you  would  require,  we  will  gladly 
quote  you  on  a  suitable  equipment. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Brown  Pyrometers  for  Kiln  Tempera¬ 
tures. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company 

Established  1860  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
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Efficiency 


EFFICIENCY  is  a  much  used  and  abused 
word  and  in  many  cases  is  used  with  such 
a  fine  shade  of  meaning  that  it  loses  its 

value. 

One  hundred  per  cent  efficiency  means  abso¬ 
lute  perfection,  something  which  mortals  have 
failed  to  obtain  and  probably  never  will. 

In  your  plant  the  efficiencies  are  maximum 
marketable  production  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  money,  time  and  labor.  This  should  be  the 
goal  towards  which  every  brick-maker  is  striv¬ 
ing. 

To  reach  that  goal  or  rather  come  as  near  it 
as  possible  means  careful  attention,  constant 
watching  and  correct  equipment.  The  first  two 
are  within  yourself,  purely  and  simply.  The 
latter  is  something  which  is  supplied  by  others, 
consequently  several  questions  may  be  pertinent 
and  of  assistance. 

In  the  first  place  are  you  getting  enough  clay 
or  shale  from  your  bank  to  keep  your  plant  in 
constant  operation,  or  on  the  other  hand,  are 
you  getting  too  much  of  your  raw  material,  so 
that  you  have  to  store  it  or  shut  down  this  de¬ 
partment  for  a  day  or  so?  In  the  former  case 
the  Raymond  Dumping  Cars,  Haulage,  Hoists 
and  such  equipment  will  come  to  your  rescue. 
In  the  latter  it  would  most  probably  be  advisable 
to  cut  down  or  change  your  method  to  such  a 
one  as  will  give  you  a  steady  flow  of  material 
from  the  bank. 

Then  again,  perhaps  your  grinding  arrange¬ 
ments  are  such  that  your  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chine  is  supplied  with  inferior  material.  More 
attention  is  necessary  to  keep  this  flowing  con¬ 
tinuously  and  at  a  steady  rate. 

Again,  your  combination  of  brick  machine  and 
cutting  table  may  require  adjustment.  If  it  is  a 
Raymond  these  discrepancies  can  be  taken  care 
of.  If  not,  a  Raymond  will  do  it. 

Do  you  get  your  proper  capacity  of  bone  dry 
brick  from  your  dryer?  If  you  do  not  this  is 


one  of  the  most  serious  losses  in  your  operat¬ 
ing.  For  if  your  capacity  is  insufficient  you  are 
retarding  both  your  machine  and  setters.  If  the 
capacity  is  too  great  it  needs  cutting  down  to 
save  unnecessary  handling  of  your  product  and 
if  your  brick  are  not’bone  dry  you  are  expending 
burning  fuel  in  order  to  dry  them  and  your  kilns 
are  retarded  by  having  to  do  the  dryer’s  work. 
A  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  so  flex¬ 
ible  in  its  construction,  so  readily  controlled  and 
so  economical  of  fuel  that  it  is  a  crucial  error  to 
be  without  this  modern  method  of  drying. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  most  of  the  losses  of  effi¬ 
ciency  on  the  brick  yard  is  in  the  burning  pro¬ 
cess.  Many  and  varied  are  the  causes  which 
go  to  make  up  this  annual  loss,  whether  the 
loss  be  by  extreme  fuel  consumption,  poorly 
burned  or  under  burned  ware,  the  answer  is 
the  same — that  it  requires  a  Raymond  Pro¬ 
ducer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln  to  over¬ 
come  the  greater  majority  of  all  of  your  burn¬ 
ing  trouble.  Experience  has  proven  this  and 
someone  remarked  that  “it  is  a  wise  man  who 
learns  by  the  experience  of  others.”  Therefore, 
show  your  wisdom  by  preparing  for  its  installa¬ 
tion  for  next  season. 

The  whole  thing  of  efficiency  simmers  down 
to  one  thing  and  that  is  Raymond  Equipment 
throughout  and  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  you 
everything  required,  from  the  clay  bank  to  the 
cars,  giving  you  a  consistently  designed  plant 
with  balanced  capacities  throughout,  practical 
economies  wherever  possible,  to  the  end  that 
your  entire  plant  may  work  to  its  full  capacity 
and  when  Saturday  night  rolls  around  you  have 
made  every  brick  that  you  anticipated  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 

The  elements  of  strength  and  durability  enter 
largely  into  their  construction,  while  their  de¬ 
sign  is  that  of  the  most  approved  and  modern 
type. 

And  while  you  are  thinking  of  it  our  catalog 
is  at  your  disposal  by  merely  making  the  request. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  in  the  World 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Resolve  to  Use 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obli¬ 
gations.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton ,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Both  These  Appliances 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Producer 
Gas-Fired  Continuous 


Kiln 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  percent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton ,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pressures, 
which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All  working 
parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding  against 
wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances.  The 
plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can  be 
changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and  easy 
of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than  any 
other  press  doing  like  work. 


The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 


The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

Are  Found  in 


The  Berg 


Youll  Eventually  Buy 
This  Pulley 


because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type,  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


• 
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Profits  Increased  by  Using 
Electric  Shovels 

.  ,  Save<?  13  to  22%  m  cost  of  operation.  This  is  the  verdict  where  G-E  motor  drive  has  been  installed 

instead  of  steam  engines,  for  driving  shovels. 

Repairs  Only  Half 

Experience  shows 

n.nrSl,!rrC?g  fifrmS  fnd,  bnck  plants  are  increasing  their  margin  of  profit  and  finishing  work  on  time  by  using  de¬ 
pendable  G-E  motors  to  drive  their  shovels.  y  s  uc 

Remember  G-E  motors  helped  build  the  Panama  Canal  and  will  operate  it;  furnished  over  99%  of  the  electric 
power  used  for  building  the  Catskill  Aqueduct;  were  extensively  used  in  building  the  New  York  State  Bar<*e  Canal 
and  will  operate  it  and  also  helped  build  the  Woolworth  and  Equitable  Life  Buildings,  New  York  City  the&  highest 
and  largest  office  buildings  in  the  World  respectively.  y’  &nesT 

Leading  brick  plants  are  using  G-E  motors  to  drive  all  their  machinery. 

Your  inquiry  is  solicited. 

General  Electric  Company 

‘  1  O  n  t  O  O  n  .1  M  J  •  T  «  ■  c  «  •  «  m  jr  m  ~  —  


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 

(Office  of  Agent) 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Port  Wayne,  Ind. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 

General  Office  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 


Jacksonville,  Pla. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Tenn. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


For  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  business  refer  to  Southwest  General  Electric  Company  (formerly  Hobson  Electric  Co  1— Dallas 
El  Paso,  Houston  and  Oklahoma  City.  For  Canadian  business  refer  to  Canadian  General  Electric  Comparfy,  Ltd.  Toronto? Ont  4979 
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The  Grip  That  Can  t  Slip 

ONE  of  the  greatest  differences  between  the  B.  &  B.  Friction 
Grip  Aerial  Tramway  and  other  systems  is  that  the  carriers 
are  held  securely  to  the  pulling  cable  while  in  transit  by 
a  Patent  Screw  Type  Grip  which  operates  automatically. 

This  wonderful  grip  adjusts  itself  to  every  unevenness  of  the 
cable,  due  to  splicing  or  wear.  It  absolutely  prevents  slipping, 
run-aways  and  smash-ups,  no  matter  how  steep  the  grade. 

Write  for  full  information  about  the  economical  B.  &  B.  Fric¬ 
tion  Grip  Aerial  Tramway  System.  It  reduces  haulage  expense 
to  the  minimum.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1  6. 

FREE — Our  illustrated  monthly  magazine — THE  YELLOW 
STRAND — free  for  one  year  to  all  rope  users.  Write  for  it. 


BRODERICK 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


&  BASCOM  ROPE  COMPANY 

Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle 


No.  7000 

Storage  Battery  Truck 

Will  carry  loads  of  3,000  pounds. 


Rocker  Side  Dump  Car 


Also  made  in  end  dump.  Above  car 
made  for  loading  with  steam  shovel. 


Reduce  Handling  Cost 

by  the  purchase  of  our  STORAGE 
BATTERY  TRACTORS  AND 
TRUCKS. 

Does  the  work  of  several  men  and 
horses  and  at  much  less  cost.  Op¬ 
eration  very  simple. 

Wheels  are  equipped  with  solid 
rubber  tires  that  require  no  rails  to 
run  on.  Will  operate  on  a  fairly 
smooth  floor. 

You  need  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  method  of  transporting 
material  about  your  plant.  Let  us 
prove  to  you  that  these  machines 
will  meet  your  requirements. 

Atlas  High  Efficiency  Cars  and 
Locomotives 

Complete  Industrial  Railway 
Equipment 

We  Will  Build  Equipment  to  Suit  Your 
Conditions 


NO.  7100 

Storage  Battery  Tractor 
Will  haul  10  tons  on  level. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Dryer  Car  supplied  with 
or  without  decks  of  wood  gr  steel. 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  “I”  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  1287  Marquette  Ave 
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The  Editor’s  Corner 

A  Department  Wherein  is  Set  Apart  Comment 
and  Opinions  on  Some  of  the  Graver  Problems 
Confronting  the  Clayworker  and  Co-Laborers 


EVER  before,  in  the  history  of 
clayworking,  has  so  large  a 
place  been  reserved  for  the 
man  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  put  his  thoughts  in  print. 
Never  before  has  so  much 
work  been  unloaded  upon  the 
man  behind  the  pen. 

Out  in  Iowa,  where  clay  products  manufac¬ 
turers  are  enjoying  an  era  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  prosperity,  they  have  a  man  whose 
brain  is  prolific,  whose  pen  is  facile  and  whose 
energy  knows  no  limit. 

Alive,  not  only  to  the  needs  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  is  associated,  but  keenly  awake 
to  the  many  places  where  those  who  delve  in 
clay  can  be  benefited,  C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van 
Meter,  Iowa,  has  been  one  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record’s”  most  consistent  counselors. 

No  movement  of  import  has  been  inaugur¬ 
ated,  that  C.  B.  Platt  was  not  ready  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  amend,  suggest  or  augment.  His  let¬ 
ters  to  the  membership  of  the  Iowa  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Manufacturers  Association,  of  which  he 
is  secretary,  have,  in  themselves,  the  keynote 
of  burned  clay  success.  He  breeds  enthusiasm. 
He  urges  caution.  He  strengthens,  encourages, 
unifies  and  makes  manifest  the  good  that  there 
is  in  the  industry  of  his  choice. 


both  of  which  are  used  in  brickmaking,  suffer 
no  advance,  and  that  brick,  tile  and  clay  are 
also  exempt.  Thus  the  clayworker  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  double  favor — he  will  reap  part  of 
the  benefit  of  the  increased  revenue  that  the 
carrier  will  have,  without  having  to  contribute 
a  single  penny. 

The  fact  that  clay  products  are  exempted 
from  the  general  increase  in  commodity  rates 
would  indicate  the  work  done  by  the  various 
associations  of  clayworkers,  in  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
not  in  vain. 

It  now  remains  for  the  railroads  to  clean 
house.  Many  abuses  have  grown  up  with  the 
years — “vested  interests”  of  industry  that  by 
indirect  means  gave  preferential  rates  to  cer¬ 
tain  shippers. 

A  preferential  rate  enjoyed  by  a  competitor 
is  worse  than  any  flat  increase  in  freights,  for 
it  gives  him  a  chance  to  keep  your  price  down 
without  cutting  his  own  profit.  These  preferen¬ 
tial  rates  are  so  great,  and  their  number  is  so 
many,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  practically  told  the  railroads  to  look  to 
their  own  abuses  to  find  the  increased  revenue 
they  need  so  badly. 

Altogether  it  is  a  fair,  fine  day  for  the  burner 
of  clay  who  has  been  pegging  along  without 
asking,  or  receiving  any  favors. 


AFTER  many  months  of  waiting,  the  long 
looked  for,  and  much  advertised  five 
per  cent  freight  increase  decision  has 
been  handed  down.  As  predicted  by  this,  and 
other  journals,  it  was  so  scaled  down,  and  so 
tinged  with  advice,  that  it  must  have  been  most 
grudgingly  received  by  the  carriers. 

Shippers  in  the  territory  east  of  Pittsburgh 
remain  undisturbed.  Those  in  the  section  be¬ 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  Buffalo  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  known  as  Central  Freight  Association 
territory,  will  have  to  stand  some  increase,  but 
not  to  the  extent  the  railroads  desired. 

The  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  coal  and  coke. 


O  U  N  T  I  F  U  L  harvests  have 
blessed  the  farmers  and  the 
price  of  wheat  has  gone  kit¬ 
ing.  Fortunes  have  been 
made  and  lost  in  the  “bear 
pits”  of  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  pessimists  bemoan 
the  fact  that  the  high  quota¬ 
tions  mean  only  higher  costs  to  the  people  and 
no  additional  revenue  to  the  farmer. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  crops  were  large 
and  that  the  farmers’  banks  soon  will  be  filled 
to  bursting  with  golden  dollars  returned  for 
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golden  grain.  Prosperity  reigns. 

The  psychological  moment  has  arrived 
for  the  maker  of  clay  drain  tile.  The  farmer 
has  sold  his  crop.  Prices  have  been  good. 
The  European  war  scare  seems  to  grow  more 
real  each  day.  Every  additional  acre  of  land 
under  cultivation  next  spring  will  mean  addi¬ 
tional  fortune  to  the  farmer.  Every  acre  of 
land  improved,  made  fertile  by  draining,  means 
increased  comfort,  increased  wealth — increased 
— as  one  man  has  said — everything  but  taxes. 

“Tile  your  Farm”  is  a  homely  truth  and, 
like  all  other  truths,  needs  constant  repetition. 
On  every  road  that  borders  a  farm,  on  every 
watering  trough  that  lines  the  roadside,  the 
blue  and  white,  steel  sign,  “Tile  your  Farm” 
should  stare  the  traveler  in  the  face. 

It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that,  later,  some 
one,  remarking  the  great  harvests  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  say:  “Of  course — they  tile  their  farms 
— with  everlasting  burned  clay.” 


GOVERNMENT  statistics  prove  that  the 
value  of  brick  and  tile  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  1913  exceeded  the 
value  of  191 2’s  production  by  nearly  Seven 
Million  Dollars.  Of  this,  the  greatest  gain  was 
made  by  fire  brick  and  refractories,  the  value 
of  which,  in  1913,  was  $20, 62  7, 1  22  as  against 
$17,877,629  in  1912.  The  other  great  gainer 
was  hollow  building  tile  (fireproofing)  with  a 
value  of  $8,620,216  in  1913  against  $7,174,- 
1  48  in  1912.  Face  brick  also  gained,  but  the 
amount  was  comparatively  small,  as  compared 
with  the  gain  of  the  two  commodities  men¬ 
tioned. 

A  loss  of  $1,661,509  was  sustained  by  com¬ 
mon  building  brick,  which  shows  the  need  of 
publicity  for  brick  as  a  building  material.  The 
government’s  statistics  come  at  a  time  when 
they  are  sorely  needed  to  arouse  the  industry 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
itself  in  the  way  of  a  unified  movement  looking 


toward  the  education  of  the  masses. 

The  great  mistake  the  brickmaker  has  made, 
and  is  making  today,  is  the  assumption  that  the 
inherent  excellence  of  his  product  will  make  a 
market  for  it.  How  much  longer  he  will 
hold  this  thought,  when  he  reads  the  figures 
for  common  brick,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the  past  four 
years,  can  only  be  imagined. 

In  1910,  the  value  was  $55,219,551;  in 
1911,  $49,885,262;  in  1912,  $51,796,266; 
in  1  9  13,  $50,134,75  7.  This  is  a  loss  of  ten 
per  cent  in  four  years.  The  figures  are  appall¬ 
ing. 


NLY  a  few  months  ago,  the 
brickmaking  world  was  star¬ 
tled  by  the  announcement 
that  a  great  national  under¬ 
taking  carried  the  words  “Will 
be  built  of  Concrete”  in  its 
advertising.  Inquiry  brought 
forth  the  information  that  the 
men  in  charge  had  used  the  word  to  signify 
“permanency”  as  they  felt  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  believe  that  “concrete”  was  the  most 
stable  of  all  materials.  This  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  concrete  roads  needed  constant  re¬ 
pairs,  that  concrete  buildings  collapsed,  that 
concrete  sewers  and  drain  tile  disintegrated  and 
concrete  walls  failed  under  the  sudden  heat 
and  sudden  cooling  of  great  conflagrations. 

That  these  men,  entrusted  with  an  important 
work,  believed  that  the  public  had  been  “edu¬ 
cated”  to  a  point  where  it  looked  upon  “con¬ 
crete”  as  signifying  age-proof,  wear-proof,  fire¬ 
proof  qualities,  speaks  volumes  for  the  press 
agent’s  power. 

Is  the  time  ripe  for  a  press  agent  for  brick? 
Will  the  men  who  make  imperishable  burned 
clay  see  the  folly  of  an  undignified  silence 
that  is  fast  losing  their  ancient  heritage? 


In  the  Next  Issue 

Further  details  of  the  Clay  Products  House  that  will  be 
built  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and 

The  Second  Paper 

On  “How  to  Secure  Publicity”  (which  is  Free  Advertis¬ 
ing)  for  Clay  Products. 
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Build  with  Brick 

The  Success  of  This  Slogan  Has 
Led  to  the  Adoption  of  a  Similar 
Campaign  by  Other  Clay  Interests 


BROAD  blue 
ribbon  is  be- 
beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the 
country.  It  is  dotted 
with  white,  and  each 
“dot”  is  a  letter  that  helps  to  spell  a  story  of  an  industry 
awakened — an  industry  working  in  unison  to  a  great  end 
— the  elimination  of  losses  that  run  into  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  doctrine  of  better  building  is  being  stamped  into 
the  minds  of  the  people.  “Build  with  Brick”  is  being 
made  a  household  proverb.  “Pave  with  Brick”  is  direct¬ 
ing  the  good  roads  movement  into  a  channel  that  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers. 

With  these  slogans,  a  new  and  powerful  thought  is  be¬ 
ing  read  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  men  who  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  country’s  prosperity.  It  is  “Tile  your  Farm.” 

The  immense  crops  that  have  come  to  stem  the  tide  of 
adversity  that  was  so  broadly  prophesied  as  a  result  of 
the  lowered  tariff  and  the  change  in  administration,  have 
made  possible  the  tilling  of  hitherto  unproductive  lands, 
and  future  crops  promise  still  greater  harvests. 

America  will,  for  the  next  two  years,  be  the  granary 
of  the  world.  Grim  visaged  war  stalks  the  wheat  fields 
of  Europe.  In  the  months  to  come,  America  will  feed 
the  famine  stricken  countries  that  now  resound  with  the 
tread  of  armed  boats. 

The  new  slogan  “Tile  your  Farms”  set  along  the  broad 
fields  of  America,  may  make  possible  the  rescue  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  whose  own  productiveness  is  being  made 
as  nothing  by  the  war  lords  of  Europe. 

In  Salem,  Mass.,  where  a  great  conflagration  threatened 
the  historical  treasures  of  a  nation,  a  hundred  sheet  steel 
signs,  bearing  “Build  with  Brick”  above  the  name  of  an 


enterprising  brickmaker,  will  be  tacked  on  the  charred 
ruins  of  as  many  homes. 

In  seven  states,  sheet  steel  signs,  reading  “Pave  with 
Brick,”  will  alternate  with  “Build  with  Brick”  signs,  along 
the  roadways — placed,  for  the  main  part,  on  fences  that 
border  roads  built  of  materials  other  than  brick,  and  fast 
becoming  impassible  and  dangerous. 

In  the  corn  belt  of  Iowa  and  in  the  great  wheat  fields 
of  the  middle  west,  “Tile  your  Farm”  will  label,  as  it 
were,  the  fertile  grainland  with  the  cause  of  its  fruitful¬ 
ness  and  point  the  way  to  a  still  greater  productiveness. 

At  every  point  where  a  “concrete  failure”  stands  as  a 
mute  protest  against  the  use  of  an  untried  material,  with 
inefficient  workmen  and  an  open  path  to  unsafe  build¬ 
ing,  a  voice  will  be  found  “crying  in  the  wilderness”  of 
experiment,  and  giving  the  safe  and  sane  course  to  right 
construction.  “Build  with  Brick”  will  be  advice  given 
where  advice  is  badly  needed. 
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On  countless  frame  buildings,  fallen  into  decay  and 
doomed  to  dissolution  the  “brand-newness”  of  the  blue 
and  white  “Build  with  Brick”  signs  will  tell  of  a  way  of 
building  that  insures  a  graceful  old  age— a  permanency 
that  comes  only  with  well  burned  clay. 

In  the  cities  where  the  masons’  trowels  ring  true  on  the 
best  of  all  building  materials,  a  blue  and  white  sign  will 
drive  home  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  are  filling  the  pay 
envelopes  of  the  artisans.  “Build  with  Brick”  has  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  compelled  the  popular  thought  and5  is 
leading  the  popular  action. 

Millions  of  letters,  written  by  clayworkers  to  contrac- 
tors,  architects  and  builders,  carry  the  slogan  “Build  with 
Brick”  in  blue  and  white.  So,  as  each  mail  is  delivered, 
the  guide  to  a  better  building  method  is  stamped  into  the 
minds  of  the  business  men  of  the  country. 

It  will  bring  a  surer  harvest  to  the  clayworker  than 


Build  with  Brick 


BELDEN  BRICK  CO.r CANTON 


This  sign  is  27'/2 
inches  long  by  6i/2 
inches  high.  The 
cost  is  six  cents 
for  each  sign, 
with  an  extra 
charge  for  im¬ 
printing  the  clay- 
worker’s  name. 


This  sign  is  also 
uniform  with  the 
“Build  with 
Brick”  sign  and 
the  cost  is  the 
same. 


Pave  with  Brick 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS 


Tile  Ybur  Farm 

WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


platco  Vrtz  van  meter 


This  sign  is  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and 
color  with  the 
“Build  with 
Brick”  sign  and 
the  cost  is  the 
same. 


any  movement  for  general  publicity  ever  before  started 
for  his  benefit. 

It  will  bring  to  the  nation  a  freedom  from  the  “Build 
to  Burn”  fallacy  that  has  made  us  the  laughing  stock 
and  wonderment  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  will  bring  to  the  men  who  are  spending  the  tax¬ 
payers  money  on  paved  streets  and  highways  the  forceful¬ 
ness  of  a  truism  oft  repeated,  and  do  its  part  to  give 
greater  consideration  to  the  economy  of  brick  pavements, 
compared  to  first-low-cost  but  later-high-up-keep  of  other 
methods  of  road  building. 

It  will  point  the  way  to  a  vastly  increased  acreage  of 
fertile  land,  and  to  the  increased  fertility  of  land  already 
under  cultivation.  It  will  turn  some  of  the  money  that 
is  coming  in  as  a  result  of  the  1914  “bumper  crop”  into 
burned  clay  tile. 

Perhaps,  best  of  all,  it  will  show  the  “reciprocity  of 
burned  clay  about  which  this  journal  has  written  for 
many  months  now  gone. 


Paving  Brick  Makers  to  Meet  Sept.  9 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Scene  of  the 
Coming  Convention  of  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Assn. 


THE  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New  York,  September  9,  10 

and  11. 

On  September  9  will  be  held  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Association.  September  10  and  11  will  be  given  over  to  “A 
Study  of  Brick  Pavement  Construction  for  Country  High¬ 
ways,”  which  will  engage  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  but  a  large  number  of  engineers 
and  road  builders  to  whom  the  Association  will  extend  an 
invitation  to  take  part  in  the  program,  and  it  will  include  city 
inspection  as  well  as  country  highways. 

The  trip  on  the  11th  will  be  in  the  direction  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  see  that  cele¬ 


brated  wonder  and  at  least  one  power  station  that  draws  its 
force  from  the  Niagara  river. 

Last  year’s  annual  meeting  was  a  departure  from  the  indoor 
paper  discussion  of  construction  methods.  It  proved  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  to  all.  The  Association  believes  that  with 
its  previous  experience,  this  year’s  effort  will  greatly  sur¬ 
pass  that  of  last  year. 

The  active  local  men  specially  interested  are:  Wm.  M. 
Acheson,  Division  Engineer  of  the  New  York  Highway  De¬ 
partment;  Chas.  E.  P.  Babcock,  Engineer  of  the  City  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  Geo.  C.  Diehl,  the  County  Engineer  and  also  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  and  their  working 
organizations  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  occa¬ 
sion  an  engineering  outing  that  will  be  both  beneficial  and 
interesting. 


Paving  Brick  Association  to  Publish  Magazine 


A  new  magazine,  published  in  the  interest  of  good  roads, 
will  enter  the  field  early  in  August.  It  will  be  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 


Association  and  will  go  to  municipal  officials,  highway  com¬ 
missioners  and  engineers,  good  roads  associations  and  all 
others  interested  in  better  highways.  In  addition  to  this,  it 


will  have  a  wide  circulation  among  the  manufacturers  of  the 
best  of  all  paving  materials — paving  brick. 

The  publication  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Dean  of  Good  Roads,  Will  P.  (“Daddy”)  Blair  and  his  able 
assistant,  Hershel  H.  Macdonald.  This  alone  will  assure  a 
well  edited,  strong  and  able  magazine,  that  will  give  im¬ 
measurable  help  to  the  cause  of  the  ‘  dustless  road  that, 
once  down,  serves  its  purpose  in  a  businesslike  way  and  costs 
practically  nothing  for  maintenance. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
national  monthlies,  like  “Harper’s,”  “Century”  and  “Cosmo¬ 
politan.”  It  will  be  profusely  illustrated  and  will  give  space 
to  the  many  questions  that  are  so  puzzling  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  give  this  country  dependable  highways. 

Particularly  apt  is  the  name  of  this  newcomer  in  the  field 
of  journalism.  Without  saying  the  word — it  says  brick  in 
every  letter,  for  the  “brick  paved  road”  is  the  only  “depend¬ 
able  highway.” 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  urges  upon  every  one  interested 
in  the  brick  industry  the  necessity  for  real  and  immediate 
support  to  this  new  journal.  Magazines  seldom  live  on  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and,  as  everyone  knows  who 
has  “tackled”  the  publishing  game,  the  first  few  months  are 
the  hard  ones  to  live  through. 

Advertising — paid  for  advertising — is  what  “Dependable 
Highways”  needs  just  now,  and  its  advertising  rates  are  low, 
considering  the  immense  advertising  value  its  pages  will  have. 


They  are : 

Contract 

for 

Space  12  times 

per  issue 

1  page,  514  x  8  in... $40.00 
Vz  page,  5%x4  in...  24.00 
Vz  page,  2%  x  8  in...  24.00 
14  page,  2%  x4  in...  14.00 
14  page,  5%  x  2  in...  14.00 
i/8  page,  2%  x  2  in...  8.00 

%  page,  51/2  x  1  in...  8.00 


Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

for 

for 

6  times 

3  times 

for 

per  issue 

per  issue 

1  time 

$48.00 

$56.00 

$64.00 

28.00 

32.00 

36u00 

28.00 

32.00 

36.00 

16.00 

18.00 

20.00 

16.00 

18.00 

20.00 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

A  letter,  sent  to  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  today,  saying  that  you  want  to  take  space  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  “Dependable  Highways”  will  help  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  letter  of  congratulations,  no  matter 
how  well  the  latter  may  be  worded. 
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American  Ceramic  Society  to 

Meet  Aug.  24 

Itinerary  Includes  Visits  to  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 

Ontario,  the  Headquarters  being  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


THE  American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  beginning  August  24,  1914,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  It  will  meet  at  the  International  Ho¬ 
tel  at  9  a.  m.  The  general  outline  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  Aug.  24,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Tuesday,  Aug. 
25,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Wednesday,  Aug.  26,  Milton,  Ont.; 
Thursday,  Aug.  27,  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  program  for 
Monday  will  include  a  visit  to  one  of  the  large  power 
plants,  sightseeing  at  the  Falls  and  a  trip  over  the  famous 
Gorge  route  to  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  The  trip  from  Lewiston 
to  Toronto  will  be  made  on  one  of  the  Canada  Steam¬ 
ship  Company’s  boats,  and  those  who  have  already  made 
this  trip  know  how  enjoyable  it  is.  On  Monday  night, 
the  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  in 
Toronto. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  25,  a  trip  to  some  of  the  brick  plants 
will  be  made  by  automobile.  This  trip  will  include  a 
visit  to  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  which  will  give  the 
members  a  chance  to  see  the  most  famous  shale  and  clay 
pits  in  Canada,  and  geologically,  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  world.  Also  a  trip  to  the  plant  of  the  Sun  Brick 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  soft  mud  plants  on  Greenwood  Avenue. 

In  the  afternoon  a  sight  seeing  trip  about  Toronto,  in 
automobiles,  will  be  taken. 

On  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  the  members  will  take  the  C. 
P.  R.  train  to  Milton,  Ont.,  leaving  at  7:40  a.  m.  A  visit 
will  be  made  to  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company’s 
plant.  This  is  one  of  the  famous  brick  plants  of  Canada. 
The  return  will  be  made  so  as  to  have  lunch  in  Toronto. 

In  the  afternoon  the  trip  to  Hamilton  will  be  made  by 
boat. 


An  Up-to-the-Minute  Brick  Advertiser 

Ties  the  Lesson  of  Burning  Salem 
to  Better  Building  Methods 

Two  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Building  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  convention  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Herbert  N. 
Casson  said  that  after  every  great  conflagration,  the  daily 
papers  published  in  the  devastated  city  and  its  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors,  should  blossom  with  “Build  with  Brick”  advertise¬ 
ments — the  money  being  subscribed  from  some  fund  main¬ 
tained  by  brickmakers  all  across  the  country,  and  “dumped” 
into  the  fire  zone  almost  before  the  last  smoke  cloud  had 
lifted. 

No  such  fund  exists,  but  the  value  of  the  idea  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  Salem,  Mass.,  burned  June  25,  and  two  days 
later,  the  Boston  papers  carried  the  timely  advertisement  of 
Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  reproduced  herewith. 

Here  again,  the  virile,  positive,  “do  something”  spirit  of 
J.  Parker  B.  Fiske  is  apparent.  His  advertisement  speaks 
for  “Brick”  quite  as  strongly  as  for  the  particular  brand  of 
brick  that  his  advertising  has  made  a  household  word. 

The  brickmaking  fraternity  can  “chalk  up”  another  item 
on  the  long  list  of  debts  it  owes  to  this  leader  in  aggressive 
brick  advertising. 


At  Hamilton,  on  Thursday,  will  be  seen  the  plant  of  the 
National  Fireproofing  Company. 

The  party  will  break  up  at  this  point.  Boat  can  be 
taken  to  Niagara  Falls  or  train  be  taken  to  Buffalo  direct. 

Toronto  is  famous  as  a  center  of  vacation  resorts,  and 
some  of  those  attending  may  desire  to  extend  their  holi¬ 
day  from  this  point.  It  is  but  a  night’s  trip,  on  splendidly 
equipped  steamers,  to  the  Thousand  Islands  and  their 
beauties.  It  is  only  a  day’s  trip  beyond  to  Montreal, 
down  the  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  River. 

A  few  hours’  ride  to  the  north  of  Toronto  are  the  fa¬ 
mous  Muskoka  Lakes,  with  Georgian  Bay  just  beyond, 
while  a  little  further  north  can  be  found  the  wilderness 
of  the  Algonquin  Park  district. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  a  record-breaking  attendance 
may  be  had  at  this  meeting.  Toronto  is  very  centrally 
located  for  most  of  the  society’s  membership.  In  itself  it 
is  a  summer  resort  for  many  Americans.  It  is  a  beautiful 
city  and  should  be  of  interest  to  ceramists  on  account  of 
its  universal  use  of  ceramic  products  in  construction. 

A  good  opportunity  can  also  be  had  to  compare  the 
processes  in  use  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border  with 
those  on  the  American  side. 

On  August  29  the  Canadian  National  Exposition  opens 
in  Toronto.  This  exposition  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  a 
profitable  day  or  two  might  well  be  spent,  after  the  meet¬ 
ing,  in  visiting  it.  It  was  with  the  idea  in  mind,  that 
some  of  the  members  might  wish  to  visit  this  now  famous 
exposition,  that  the  week  previous  to  the  opening  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  meeting. 


BRICK  WOULD 
HAVE  SAVED  SALEM 

Our  Annual  Fire  Loss . $2.30  per  capita 

Europe’s  Fire  Loss..  ......  .35  per  capita 

WHY? 

We  Build  of  Wood 
Europe  Builds  of  Brick 


Salem  Was  Largely  of  Wood 
If  It  Had  Been  All  of  Brick 

IT  COULDN’T  HAVE  BURNED 

When  YOU  Build  Use 

TAPESTRY  BRICK 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  EAT.  AND  CANADA 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc. 

25  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON 
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Promises  Accurate  Cost  Accounting  System 

American  Face  Brick  Association  Joins 
with  Pavers  and  Refractories  Manu¬ 
facturers  to  Secure  Uniform  System 


IN  our  July  21  issue,  we  gave  advance  notice  of  a  move¬ 
ment  looking  toward  uniformity  in  methods  of  cost  find¬ 
ing  for  all  the  divisions  of  the  brick  industry.  Even  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  did  not  fully  realize  the  big¬ 
ness  of  the  project  nor  anticipate  the  deep  interest  which  all 
branches  of  the  industry  are  displaying. 

The  forecast  of  tentative  plans  outlined  in  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record  has  been  realized  to  the  extent  that  a  joint  meeting 
of  four  brick  manufacturers’  associations  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  at  Pittsburgh, 
on  July  28.  The  following  were  present:  Charles  S.  Reed, 
of  the  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  Ottawa,  Ill., 
and  S.  M.  Marshall,  of  A.  J.  Haws  and  Son,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  both  on  the  committee  on  Cost  Finding,  Refractories 
Manufacturers’  Association;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  secretary  East¬ 
ern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Clymer,  Pa., 
and  G.  W.  Greenwood,  of  the  United  Fire  Brick  Company, 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  both  on  Cost  Accounting  Committee,  East¬ 
ern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association;  H.  H.  Mac¬ 
donald,  assistant  secretary,  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  and  R.  D.  T.  Hollowed,  secretary- 
treasurer,  American  Face  Brick  Association. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  determine  if  it  would 
be  feasible  and  desirable  for  these  four  powerful  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Eastern 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  to  unite  in  a  campaign  to  educate  all 
brick  manufacturers  in  the  essential  and  compelling  import¬ 


ance  of  knowing  their  exact  costs,  and  to  provide  for  systems 
suitable  to  the  very  small  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  aver¬ 
age  sized  and  larger  organizations.  When  thus  properly 
equipped,  it  is  proposed  to  finish  up  the  work  by  urging  the 
installation  and  maintenance  of  systems  whose  relationship  to 
each  other  will  be  such  that  two  manufacturers  wishing  to 
compare  cost  figures,  can  do  so  intelligently. 

It  was  the  belief  of  these  joint  committees  that  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture  and  the  necessary  attending  accounting 
forms  should  be  similar  in  all  the  fundamentals  and  that  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  system  designed  for  use  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  making  as  few  as  5,000  brick  per  day  could  be 
enlarged  so  to  adequately  take  .care  of  the  requirements  of  the 
largest  and  most  complicated  plant. 

The  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  East¬ 
ern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  are  already 
committed  to  a  policy  of  uniform  cost  accounting,  and  their 
committees  on  Cost  Finding  will  recommend  to  their  mem¬ 
berships  at  their  next  meetings  the  value  of  the  co-operative 
movement. 

The  representatives  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  and  the  American  Face  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  will  lay  the  proceedings  before  the  proper  authorities 
of  their  organizations  with  recommendations  that  committees 
on  Cost  Finding  be  appointed  to  meet  in  the  near  future,  with 
full  committee  representation  from  all  four  of  the  associa¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  effect  a  permanent  organization  to  carry 
this  vital  work  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  cost  accounting  system. 


WHILE  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  a  great 
many  uses  to  which  cement  may  be  properly 
put,  the  tiling  of  farms  is  certainly  not  one  of 

them. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  made  from  tile  that  were 
taken  out  of  a  trench  within  two  years  after  it  had  been 
laid,  by  W.  E.  Wilson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Salem  (Oregon)  Tile  and  Mercantile  Company. 

The  four-inch  tile  are  so  badly  disintegrated  that  they 
can  be  crumbled  to  pieces  with  the  fingers,  without  any 
effort.  The  six-inch  tile,  which  was  not  placed  under 


Where  Cement  Fails 


Two  Year’s  Exposure  to  Soil 
Conditions  Makes  Cement  Drain 
Tile  Crumble  Into  Small  Pieces 

ground,  shows  marked  signs  of  disintegration,  and,  while 
not  so  far  gone  as  the  smaller  tile,  still  can  be  easily 
crumbled  with  the  fingers. 

The  tile  were  all  made  at  one  time,  and  of  the  same 
mix.  The  fact  that  the  smaller  tile,  that  had  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  atmosphere,  but  exposed  to  moisture, 
show  greater  signs  of  decay  than  the  larger  tile  that  was 
not  so  protected,  shows  that  the  “Life  of  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment”  is  not  greater,  as  has  been  claimed  by  its  advocates, 
when  it  is  kept  in  a  moist  condition.  The  chemical  action 
of  the  soil  seems  to  destroy  the  thin  cement  walls. 


Some  Notes  By  a  Traveler. 

In  Europe  I  have  found  miles  of  surface  and  steam 
roads  paved  with  brick  to  the  width  of  the  enfranchised 
way,  wherever  the  municipality  or  state  didn’t  own  and 
operate  the  railroads  outright,  and  the  effect  together 
with  the  granite  macadamized  way  on  either  side  mathe¬ 


matically  roofed  to  drain  off  the  water,  was  picturesque 
aside  of  practical.  The  same  system  seen  in  other  places 
with  wooden  blocks  or  briquettes  as  the  material,  for  the 
railroad  or  whole  span  of  way  was  disappointing  to  the 
eye  of  builder  or  layman.  The  surface  looked  battered, 
out  of  repair  and  even  desolate. — J.  R.  B. 


Where  Brickmaking  is  a  Side  Line 

A  Farmer’s  Brick  Plant  Where  the  Same 
Methods  are  in  Use  as  Prevailed  in  the 
Days  of  the  Flintlock  and  Powder  Horn 


OF  ALL  the  trades,  there  is  none  which  has  so  closely- 
adhered  to  some  of  the  methods  of  prehistoric  times 
as  has  the  trade  of  brickmaking.  Wherever  clay  is 
found  in  suitable  quantities,  brick  is  also  found,  manufactured 
in  practically  the  same  manner  as  were  those  made  by  the 
Israelites  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt  with  the  possible 
exception  that  the  chopped  straw  or  stubble  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated. 

A  century  ago  many  trades  were 
followed  in  the  thirteen  original  Col¬ 
onies  in  a  very  primitive  way,  large 
co-operative  plants  being  unknown. 

On  nearly  every  farm  some  trade  was 
a  side  .issue  and  some  commodity 
was  manufactured  by  a  few  persons, 
usually  a  product  that  was  deemed 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
neighborhood.  As  the  nation  grew, 
modern  machinery  came  into  use  and 
home-made  articles  gradually  disap¬ 
peared. 

With  brick  it  was  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent,  for  while  we  have  today  the  great 
modern  brick  plants  turning  out  as 
many  brick  in  an  hour  as  formed  the 
weekly  task  of  many  of  these  former 
plants,  brickyards  and  kilns  are  found 
in  nearly  every  state  where  the  old 
methods  are  still  used  and  where  the 
brickmaker  of  today  uses  practically 


the  same  implements  and  the  same  methods  as  those  used 
by  the  brickmaker  of  revolutionary  times. 

The  building  of  the  pioneer’s  home  was  ever  a  matter  of 
using  home-made  material  and  as  the  forests,  have  disappeared, 
the  log  cabin  is  passing  into  history.  Replacing  it  we  find 
the  small  brick  cabin  built  of  hand-made  brick,  burned  with¬ 
in  a  few  rods  of  the  building  site  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  enable  the  brickmaker  to  exchange  some  of  his  wares  for 
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those  of  his  fellow  workers  in  sparcely 
settled  districts.  At  many  places  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  old  settlers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  pursue,  perhaps  as  a  “side 
line,”  the  vocation  of  their  forefathers 
and  in  many  states,  especially  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  old  time  brickyards  and 
kilns,  seem  to  hold  their  own  just  as 
have  some  of  the  old  potteries  that  still 
survive  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
Keystone  State. 

These  old  brick  yards  seem  to  have 
come  into  a  revival  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  cost  of  labor  and  as  the  cost 
of  producing  brick  in  a  primitive  way 
has  not  increased  to  any  extent,  there 
is  a  good  market  for  it.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  output  of  these 
“plants”  is  very  small  and  that  the 
owners  are  content  with  a  margin  of 
profit  which  would  look  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  balance  sheets 
of  the  larger  brick  factories. 

A  typical  “side  line”  brickyard  is 
located  at  Oley,  Berks  County,  Pa., 
and  is  owned  by  Charles  K.  Hoch,  a  prosperous  farmer, 
who  owns  several  hundred  acres  of  rich  farming  land,  which 
in  the  early  settlement  was  the  abiding  place  of  the  Mora¬ 
vians,  who  as  skilled  tile  and  brick  makers  had  few  equals. 

Brickmaking  at  this  plant,  as  at  all  others,  starts  at  the 
clay  bank  which  is  always  located  near  the  brickyard  or,  to 
be  more  exact,  the  brickyard  is  always  located  near  the  clay 
bank.  These  banks  are  of  various  depths,  the  clay  often 
being  found  at  a  depth  of  from  25  to  50  ft.,  although  the 
average  depth  in  Berks  County  is  only  from  eight  to  fourteen 
feet. 

The  clay  vein  is  usually  covered  with  a  top  soil  about  two 
feet  in  thickness  and  the  clay  is  removed  with  picks  and 
shovels,  loaded  in  carts  and  hauled  to  the  pugmill  by  mules 
or  horses,  the  latter  being  more  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Where  operations  are  conducted  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
the  steam  shovel  is  beginning  to  play  an  important  part  in 
clay  gathering  and  the  farmer  brickmakers  co-operate  on  this 
point,  one  shovel  doing  the  work  for  various  yards,  each 
owner  retaining  the  shovel  for  a  certain  period.  In  this, 


the  steam  shovel  plays  a  part  not  unlike  that  of  the  steam 
threshing  machine. 

Smaller  yards,  like  the  one  illustrated  in  this  article,  still 
use  the  old  fashion  pugmill,  which  has  been  in  use  in  pottery 
and  in  brickmaking  for  more  than  a  century.  Such  pugmills 
hold  about  twelve  cart  loads  of  clay  and  to  this  amount  about 
five  barrels  of  water  is  added  to  give  the  clay  the  proper 
consistency.  This  mixture  is  left  in  the  pugmill  or  in  its 
pit  for  at  least  fifteen  hours  so  that  the  water  can  thoroughly 
soak  through  the  clay. 

The  horse  is  then  hitched  to  the  long  wooden  lever  of 
the  pugmill  and  as  he  pulls  this  lever  around,  the  little 
wooden  paddles  begin  to  stir  in  the  center  of  the  mill,  further 
mixing  the  clay  and  water.  This  is  only  a  slight  advance 
in  the  methods  in  vogue  in  Egypt  and  in  Rome,  where  the 
clay  was  mixed  by  men  and  women  treading  it  around  and 
around  with  their  bare  feet. 

In  this  pugmill  the  clay  is  mixed  by  the  propeller  blades  or 
knives  previously  mentioned,  so  that  it  is  constantly  forced 
from  the  mill  hopper  at  its  latter  end,  into  a  small  pit,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “dough-box”  and  when  it  arrives  at  this 

place  it  is  again  mixed  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  a  baker  kneads 
his  dough. 

The  mixed  clay  is  then  loaded  on 
wheelbarrows  and  hauled  to  the 
moulding  tables,  which  are  movable, 
so  that  they  can  be  pushed  from  one 
end  of  the  brickyard  to  the  other  for 
the  convenience  of  the  boys  who  are 
employed  to  empty  the  moulding 
cases. 

From  the  wheelbarrow  the  clay  is 
placed  on  the  moulding  table  so  that 
it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  moulder, 
who  takes  from  the  pile  of  clay  with 
his  two  hands,  enough  to  fill  the  three 
pockets  and  then  a  piece  of  wood 
which  has  a  keen,  knife-like  edge,  cuts 
off  all  of  the  surplus  clay  so  as  to  give 
a  semi-smooth  “bed”  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  three  brick-shaped  pieces  of 
clay. 

The  boy  helper  is  ready  to  remove 
the  mould  from  the  table  as  soon  as 
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the  wooden  “knife”  has  struck  off  the  surplus  clay  and 
runs  off  to  deposit  the  finished  “brick”  in  their  wet  state, 
on  a  smooth  earth-made  floor  of  the  brickyard,  which  is 
the  first  drying  rack. 

The  boy  helper  is  ready  to  remove  the  mould  from  the 
table  as  soon  as  the  wooden  “knife”  has  struck  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  clay  and  runs  off  to  deposit  the  finished  “brick”  in  their 
wet  state,  on  a  smooth  earth-made  floor  of  the  brickyard, 
which  is  .the  first  drying  rack. 

He  then  “scoops”  the  mould  through  a  sand  pile  so  that 
sufficient  sand  adheres  to  the  three  pockets  to  take  up  any 
moisture  which  may  have  remained  in  the  mould,  and  re¬ 
turns  it  to  the  moulder. 

A  good  brick  moulder  who  moulds  by  this  hand  method 
can  finish  3,000  brick  in  from  four  to  five  hours  and  the 
“capacity”  of  a  moulder  is  the  “capacity”  of  the  yard. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  “natural  rack”  upon  which 
the  “brick”  are  placed.  Here  they  remain  for  about  six 
hours  or  until  the  top  part  of  the  surface  is  thoroughly  dried 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  they  are  turned  edgewise  and 
left  for  several  hours,  after  which  they  are  sufficiently  hard 
to  be  loaded  on  wheelbarrows  and  transferred  to  the  drying 
racks  under  roof.  These  racks  are  a  series  of  shelves  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  long  slate-made  roof  open  on  either  side  and 
allowing  a  full  circulation  of  air  through  the  openings  which 
have  been  left  between  the  rows  of  brick. 

In  the  Oley  brick  plant  these  brick  are  left  on  the  drying 
racks  from  one  week  to  a  month  or 
until  enough  brick  have  been  made  to 
fill  the  kiln,  which  as  is  usual  in  plants 
of  this  character,  has  a  capacity  of 
about  100,000. 

In  these  small  plants  the  “brick 
burner”  is  a  very  important  personage 
and  travels  from  plant  to  plant  on 
previously  made  “engagements,”  as 
very  frequently  a  yard  will  burn  only 
two  or  three  kilns  a  year  and  the 
burning  seldom  takes  more  than  four 
or  five  days. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
brickmaking  in  plants  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  a  more  or  less  haphazard  af¬ 
fair,  the  “making”  and  “drying”  being 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  When,  however,  enough  brick 
have  been  “dried”  to  fill  the  kiln,  the 
work  of  setting  has  begun  and  this 
as  a  rule  is  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
the  burner’s  “itinerary”  to  bring  him 


to  the  yard  within  a  few  days  after  the  setting  is  finished. 

A  good  burner  earns  from  30  to  35  cents  an  hour  and  his 
board  while  the  moulders  get  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  per 
thousand  brick  and  “find”  themselves.  The  pugmill  man  is 
given  about  60  cents  per  thousand  while  the  laborers  who 
remove  the  clay  from  the  pugmill  to  the  moulding  table  are 
allowed  about  40  cents. 

The  boys  who  empty  the  moulding  cases  receive  15  cents 
per  thousand  and  although  these  prices  may  vary  somewhat 
in  the  different  farming  localities,  they  are  as  a  rule  about 
even,  so  far  as  the  average  daily  earnings  of  each  boy  or 
man  is  concerned  with  the  amount  paid  for  workmen  of  the 
same  age  in  the  gathering  of  hay  and  other  crops.  Indeed, 
most  of  these  brickmakers  are  “farmers’  help”  and  with  them, 
as  with  their  employers,  brickmaking  is  a  “side  line.” 

Old  brickmakers  who  have  been  watching  the  situation, 
claim  that  there  are  many  opportunities  open  for  young  men 
to  learn  brickmaking  and  that  good  brickmakers  are  very 
scarce  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  given  these  boys  in  primitive  brickyards  stands  them 
in  good  stead  as  they  go  away  from  the  farming  districts 
and  seek  employment  in  large  brickmaking  center:.  While  it 
is  true  that  modern  machinery  replaces  many  of  the  processes 
with  which  these  young  men  are  familiar,  the  same  machinery 
conceals  the  elementary  principles  of  brickmaking  that  the 
slow,  primitive  method  of  the  “farmer’s  brickyard”  demon¬ 
strates  to  the  sons  of  the  soil  who  labor  in  it. 


Part  of  the  Electrical  Equipment  of  the 
Boone  Brick,  Tile  and  Paving  Company, 
Boone,  Iowa 


Motor  Driven 

Clayworking 


Machinery 


The  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Writ¬ 
ten  by  an  Electrical  Expert  and  Illus¬ 
trated  from  Photographs  of  Actual 
Installations  in  Clay  working  Plants 


<^OME  weeks  ago,  a  subscriber  to  this  journal  wrote,  asking  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  plants  that  had  installed  electric  drive.  He  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  on  the  right  track  in  planning  to  use  motors  to 
drive  the  machinery  in  the  plant  that  he  was  remodeling.  This  article  is 
printed  in  order  that  clayworkers  who  are  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  may 
have  more  light,  and  the  names  of  the  plants  will  be  given,  so  that  any  one 
who  cares  to  do  so,  may  write  to  men  who  are  using  electricity  to  drive  their 
clayworking  machinery. 


By  Gordon  Fox 


UNTIL  quite  recent  years,  the  brickmaking  industry  has 
been  largely  one  of  small  plants,  with  limited 
capacity  and  equipment.  The  material  has  been 
largely  handled  by  manual  labor  and,  even  today,  the  power 
to  riin  the  machinery  is,  in  many  cases,  almost  primitive. 

Today,  and  for  the  future,  the  very  life  of  the  industry 
depends  upon  the  adoption  of  labor  and  time  saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  rapidity  and  continuity  of  operation  and  production 
sufficiently  large  to  reach  a  maximum  output  based  on  the 
capital  invested. 

The  competition  of  other  building  materials  has  already 
made  itself  felt  in  the  brick  yard.  Not  alone  cement  and 
gypsum  products,  but  the  close  relative  of  brick — the  hollow 
clay  building  tile,  commonly  known  as  “fireproofing.” 

Efficiency  in  manufacture  means  the  greatest  possible  pro¬ 
duction  value  in  each  cost  item.  The  lowering  of  any  cost 
without  decreasing  the  production  is  a  step  toward  greater 
efficiency. 

The  value  of  the  finished  product  of  a  brick  plant,  con¬ 
sidering  the  weight  of  the  product,  is  very  low.  Face  brick, 
weighing  six  pounds  each  and  selling  for  $15.00  per  M.  at 
the  plant,  bring  two  and  a  half  tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Common  brick,  figured  at  five  pounds  and  selling  for  $6.00 
per  M.,  bring  twelve  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  raw  material  is  hard,  heavy  and  unyielding.  From  the 
moment  it  leaves  the  bank,  pit  or  mine,  it  consumes  power 
in  large  quantities,  and  it  never  ceases  to  consume  power 
until  it  reaches  the  site  of  the  structure  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  its  multiple  value  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

So  power  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  cost,  and  in 
looking  to  a  greater  efficiency,  this  cost  item  is  one  that  will 
bear  close  scrutiny.  In  the  first  place,  this  study  will  dis¬ 
close  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  power  in  varying 
quantities  at  widely  separated  and  isolated  points.  Either  of 


these  facts  render  line  shaft  drive  illsuited  and  wasteful. 
Both,  taken  together,  make  it  impossible,  if  any  degree  of 
efficiency  is  to  be  obtained,  since  the  distribution  of  large 
volumes  of  power  over  widely  distributed  areas  by  means  of 
line  shafting  can  only  be  accomplished  by  high  first  cost, 
followed  by  large  maintainance  expenditures. 


Induction  Motor  Driving  Brick  Machine  at  Stockton  Fire 
and  Enameled  Brick  Company,  Stockton,  Calif. 
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Clayworking  Plants 
Where  Motor  Drive 
Has  Been  Installed 

(List  furnished  by  the 

General  Electric  Company) 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co., 
Boone,  Iowa;  Stockton  Fire  &  Enamel 
Brick  Co.,  Stockton,  Calif.;  Olive  Hill 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  Olive  Hill,  Ky. ;  Didier- 
March  Co.,  Keasby,  N.  J.;  Bibb  Brick 
Co.,  Macon,  Ga.;  Valentine  Brothers 
Brick  Co.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. ;  Jones 
Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.;  Wm.  Lucas, 
Portland,  Me.;  Improved  Brick  Co., 
Woods  Cross,  Utah;  Independence 
Brick  Co.,  Independence,  Kans. ;  New 
England  Steam  Brick  Co.,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.  I.;  Alhambra  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Universal  Brick 
Co.,  Utica,  Ill.;  National  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Menomi¬ 
nee  Hvdraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Men¬ 
ominee,  Wis. ;  Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Ohio;  U.  F.  and  J.  T.  Washburn, 
East  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Two  of  Five  Dry  Pans,  Each  Driven  by  a  Direct  Conected  Motor.  Puritan 
Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Ohio 


Buildings  must  be  erected  with  a  view  to  carrying  the 
heavy  shafting,  rather  than  suiting  the  economy  of  the  plant. 
The  heavy  nature  of  these  buildings  adds  to  the  investment, 
and  consequent  interest  charges.  Yet  the  more  isolated  points 
where  power  is  required  still  must  be  served  with  donkey 
engines  or  gasoline  units. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  requires  varying  power,  eco¬ 
nomical  power,  “liquid”  power,  as  it  were,  that  can  turn 
corners  and  round  curves,  and  be  applied,  without  loss,  to 
operations  sometimes  miles,  and  sometimes  only  feet  apart, 
yet  each  requiring  a  greater  or  less  power  than  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  operation. 


It  requires  power  to  replace,  wherever  possible,  the  bent 
back  and  strong  arm  of  the  “wheeler” — the  “transfer  man” 
who  pushes  loaded  cars  to  the  dryers  and  kilns — forms  of 
labor  more  primitive  than  the  mule-driven  dump  car  of  day 
before  yesterday. 

The  multiplication  of  varying  forms  of  power  is  wasteful. 
The  plant  that  drives  its  machinery  with  steam,  its  fans  and 
pumps  with  gasoline,  its  barrows  and  dryer  cars  with  man¬ 
power  and  its  carts  with  horse-power,  loses  all  of  the 
economy  that  comes  with  the  installation  of  a  power  sta¬ 
tion  unit. 

The  only  practical  unification  lies  in  electricity.  Motors 
can  be  located  anywhere  and  are  easily 
reached  by  simple  wiring.  Electric 
drive  alone  is  adaptable  to  transfer 
equipment  otherwise  requiring  manual 
labor.  Where,  as  in  a  brick  plant,  the 
machinery  is  diversified  in  operation, 
dry-pans,  pugmills  and  main  equipment 
running  for,  perhaps,  ten  hours,  while 
fans  and  blowers  operate  twenty-four 
hours,  and  pumps,  hoists  and  transfer 
equipment  operates  irregularly,  electric 
drive  is  especially  well  suited,  since  the 
power  is  used  only  while  the  machine 
to  which  it  is  applied,  is  in  operation. 

With  motor  drive,  the  losses  are,  ap¬ 
proximately,  as  follows : 


In  generator .  7  per  cent  of  delivered  power 

In  wiring .  3  per  cent  of  delivered  power 

In  motor  . 12  per  cent  of  delivered  power 

Approx,  total .  .22  per  cent  of  delivered  power 


All  of  these  losses  are  proportional 
to  the  power  delivered.  With  line  shaft 
drive  there  is  a  continuous  loss  in  shaft- 

Two  Direct  Current  Motors  Individually  Driving  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine  anc^  belting  equa.,  by  test  in  many 
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U.  F.  &  J.  T.  Washburn’s  Yard  at  East  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where 

Being  Used  with  Notable  Success 

plants,  to  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
power  demand  and  equal,  in  most  cases,  to  from  50  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  average  power  consumption. 

The  consequent  saving  in  the  power  cost  item,  through 
the  use  of  electric  drive  is  very  real.  Yet  the  saving  in 
power,  important  though  it  may  be,  is  not  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage — this  lies  in  the  increased  production  of  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

This  increased  production  is  due  to  a  number  of  con¬ 
tributing  factors.  First  of  these  is  speed  maintenance.  Elec¬ 
tric  motors  vary  in  speed  from  no  load  to  full  load  not  to 
exceed  five  per  cent.  The  slippage  losses  with  line  shaft 
drive  run  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  Excessive  slippage 
can  be  avoided  only  through  heavy  and  tight  belting. 

Not  only  are  the  speeds  with  the  motor  drive  better 
maintained,  but  they  are  more  uniform,  insuring  a  better 
product,  through  the  more  uniform  mixing  in  the  pug  mills 
and  the  more  constant  pressure  in  the  brick  machine. 
Even  speeds  also  decrease  breakages.  Breakages  in¬ 
volve  shutdowns,  with  attendant  waste  of  labor  and  in¬ 
crease  in  repair  costs. 

Properly  applied  motors  are  themselves  very  hardy, 
and,  when  placed  close  to  the  driven  machine,  involve  a 
minimum  of  intermediate  mechanical  equipment  between 
the  source  of  power  and  its  point  of  application.  The 
conditions  that  exist  in  brick  plants  are  so  severe  on  ma¬ 
chinery  that  a  minimum  of  exposed  equipment  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

Motor  drive  has  thus  far  been  shown  to  be  superior  in 
flexibility  of  application,  economy  of  power,  effectiveness 
of  drive  and  reliability  and  continuity  of  operation.  Other 
advantages  are  here  suggested. 

Independence  in  the  drives  localizes  any  shutdown 
caused  by  trouble  at  any  one  machine.  The  whole  plant 
is  not  crippled. 

Absence  of  shafting  lessens  overhead  obstructions  and 
enables  a  compactness  of  equipment  impossible  with  line 
shaft  drive,  and  lessens  the  danger  to  employes. 

Effective  arrangement  of  plant  layout  may  be  made, 
the  independence  of  the  source  of  power  rendering  its 
location  of  negligence  importance.  Its  isolation  or  absence 
decreases  the  fire  risk. 

The  power  plant  may  be  located  convenient  to  the 
supply  of  coal  and  water,  the  brick  plant  convenient  to 


Electric  Drive  is 


the  clay  and  the  power  transmitted  the 
intervening  distance. 

Use  of  electric  meters  to  indicate  the 
power  input  aids  in  some  processes, 
for  instance,  an  indicating  meter  on  the 
pug  mill  motor  enables  the  operator  to 
maintain  a  uniformly  stiff  mixture. 

The  requirement  of  heat  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  die  of  the  brick  machine  is  a 
factor  sometimes  used  as  an  argument 
against  electric  power.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  deciding  factor  in  its  lesser 
importance.  The  head  can  be  heated 
electrically  by  means  of  resistance  units, 
about  4  K.  W.  being  the  rate  of  power 
consumption. 

Steam  drying  is  another  factor  enter¬ 
ing  to  combat  motor  drive.  However, 
the  waste  heat  from  continuous  kilns 
is  in  common  use  for  drying  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results  and  to  sacrifice  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  motor  drive  to  gain  ex¬ 
haust  steam  for  drying  would  usually 
be  sacrificing  ■.  greater  for  a  lesser 


Although  motor  drive  in  general  has  many  advantages, 
these  can  be  fully  realized  only  through  careful  and  cor¬ 
rect  application.  The  factors  of  importance  are: 

Degree  of  subdivision  of  power  units,  whether  group  or 
individual  drive  should  be  used. 

Kind  of  current  and  voltage. 

Types  and  sizes  of  motors. 

Means  of  application. 

Control  and  protective  equipment. 

To  simply  replace  a  steam  engine  with  a  motor  driving 
the  mechanical  power  transmission  system  is  not  “electric 
drive”  and  will  gain  few  of  the  advantages  thereof.  On 
the  other  hand  a  too  complete  subdivision  of  power  units 
is  not  advisable.  Brickmaking  machinery  divides  itself 
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into  natural  groups,  each  group  com¬ 
prising  a  process  machine  and  its  aux¬ 
iliaries.  A  pug-mill  and  the  belt  con¬ 
veyor  feeding  it  form  a  natural  group. 
A  brick  machine,  cutting  table  and  con¬ 
veyor  together  with  conveyor  for  re¬ 
turning  defective  brick  comprise  anoth¬ 
er  natural  group.  When  the  process 
machine  is  in  operation  its  auxiliaries 
should  also  run,  when  it  stops  they  too 
should  stop  to  prevent  clogging  or  pow¬ 
er  waste. 

Moreover  it  is  usually  easy  to  drive 
these  machines  in  groups  using  one 
shaft  extension  of  the  motor  for  the 
process  machine  and  the  other  for  a 
countershaft  to  reach  the  auxiliaries. 

Usually  it  is  not  advisable  to  operate 
dry-pans,  pug-mills  and  brick  machines 
in  one  group  as  the  advantages  of  mo¬ 
tor  drive  are  largely  lost  in  doin^  so. 
For  small  units  such  as  comprise  testing 
outfits  this  practice  is  commendable. 
W  here  large,  scattered  groups  are  driven 


Sander  and  Brick  Machine,  U.  F.  &  J.  T.  Washburn’s  Yard  at  East  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


by  a  sirtgle  motor  it  is  usually  better  economy  to  operate 
the  group  at  full  capacity  and  then  to  shut  down  rather 
than  to  operate  over  a  longer  period  at  reduced  capacity. 
This  is  due  to  the  relatively  high  friction  loss  under  light 
loads. 

Brick  machines  require  rugged  motors,  running  at  con¬ 
stant  speed,  having  high  torques,  both  running  and  start¬ 
ing  and  large  overload  capacities/  This  service  can  best 
be  afforded  by  the  use  of  alternating  current  motors 
which,  if  properly  selected,  have  all  the  above  character¬ 
istics.  Due  to  the  large  amounts  of  electric  power  to  be 
distributed  and  the  large  areas  to  be  covered,  the  highest 
voltage  consistent  with  safety,  reliability  and  minimum 
maintenance  cost  should  be  chosen,  and  440  volts  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  generally  best  suited. 

The  choice  of  frequency  is  not  of  great  importance, 


either  twenty-five  or  sixty  cycle  being  satisfactory,  no 
trouble  being  experienced  in  adapting  pullys  with  reason¬ 
able  motor  speeds.  If  a  choice  in  frequency  can  be  made, 
the  twenty-five  cycle  system  is  best  since  slow  speed 
motors  of  this  type  have  higher  power  factors. 

The  alternating  current  induction  motor  is  best  suited 
for  brick  plant  work.  There  are  a  number  of  types  of  in¬ 
duction  motor  each  having  different  characteristics.  These 
are: 

The  ordinary  squirrel  cage  motor,  simple,  rugged  and 
efficient  but  lacking  in  overload  and  starting  torques. 

The  squirrel  cage  motor  with  high  resistance  rotor,  also 
simple  and  rugged,  somewhat  special,  not  quite  as  ef¬ 
ficient  and  having  poorer  speed  regulation  but  having 
higher  starting  and  overload  torques. 

The  internal  resistance  wound  rotor  motor,  excellent 
in  electrical  characteristics  for  brick  plant  work  but  ill 
suited  because  of  trouble  experienced  with  dirt  on  the 
resistance  contacting  surfaces. 

The  slip  ring  motor,  not  as  simple  and  rugged  as  the 
squirrel  cage  motor  but  having  high  starting  and  overload- 
torques  and  susceptible  to  easy  reversal  and  frequent 
starting,  stopping  and  speed  variation. 

For  fans,  blowers,  small  pumps,  individually  driven  con¬ 
veyor  represses  and  all  ordinary  drives  the  squirrel  cage 
motor  is  recortimended. 

For  crushers,  dry-pans,  pug-mills  and  brick  machines 
the  squirrel  cage  motor  with  high  resistance  rotor  is 
recommended  although  other  types  may  be  used. 

For  shovels,  hoists,  transfer  cars  and  variable  speed 
drives  the  slip  ring  motor  is  best  adapted. 

Since  wear  of  motor  bearings  is  likely  to  be  rapid  in 
the  presence  of  brick  dust,  motors  should  be  selected  hav¬ 
ing  ready  means  of  bearing  adjustment. 

There  are  so  many  considerations  which  affect  motor 
sizes  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  general  data  which  will 
be  of  value  in  particular  cases.  A  large  portion  of  the 
power  required  by  process  machines  is  due  to  the  ad¬ 
hesiveness  of  the  clay  and  this  is  a  factor  which  varies, 
each  plant  and  locality  differing  from  others. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Electrically  Driven  Sand  Mixing  Machine 


Are  You  “Building  the  Brick  Business”  by  putting  up 
“Build  with  Brick”  Signs? 


Architectural  Department 

The  First  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record's” 

Ideal  Brick  Homes  is  a  Part  of  This 
Issue.  Others  Will  Follow  Shortly 


ITH  this  issue  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is 
published  in  two  parts.  Part  1  is  the 
regular  magazine  section,  with  the  usu¬ 
al  departments  and  reading  matter. 
Part  2  is  descriptive  of,  and  contains 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  first 
“Ideal  Home”  that  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  has  offered  its  subscribers. 

The  house  for  which  the  plans  are 
drawn  is  shown  in  the  colored  cover  of 
part  2.  It  is  of  the  bungalow  type,  all 
of  the  rooms  being  on  one  floor.  It  has  a  good  porch, 
the  rooms  are  of  fair  size,  the  arrangement  economical 
so  far  as  the  cost  of  installing  the  plumbing  is  concerned, 
and  in  many  ways,  it  will  appeal  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
build  a  small  house  without  putting  a  great  deal  of  money 
into  it. 

The  cost  has  been  figured  by  one  of  Chicago’s  best  con¬ 
tractors.  In  this  way,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  in  a 
position  to  assure  its  readers  that  the  figures  given  are  not 
an  “architect’s  estimate,”  but  a  figure  that  can  be  taken  as 
bona  fide — a  figure  at  which  the  house  can  actually  be 
built. 

And  in  giving  these  figures,  great  care  has  been  exercised 
with  every  little  detail,  the  cost  on  certain  items  being  made 
purposely  high,  so  that  our  readers  may  not  be  misled  into 
believing  that  the  house  can  be  built  for  a  certain  amount, 
only  to  be  disappointed  later,  when  the  plans  are  figured 
by  local  contractors. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  figures  are  based 
on  Chicago  costs,  which  are  very  high,  compared  to  those 
that  can  be  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
contractor  who  figured  them  for  us,  assures  us  that,  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  enough  can  be  saved  on  the 
items  which  he  has  figured,  to  allow  for  a  modest  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  adequate  heating  system,  for  plumbing  and  the 
putting  in  of  proper  bathroom  equipment  and  for  gas  pip¬ 
ing  and  fixtures. 


These  things,  however,  were  purposely  omitted  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  figures  that  are  here  scheduled.  So  much  dif¬ 
ference  exists  in  the  cost  of  various  kinds  of  heating  sys¬ 
tems,  and  of  lighting  and  plumbing  fixtures,  that  any 
figure  made  on  one  system  or  another  would  be  valueless 
if  something  else  were  chosen. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  check  up  the  figures 
that  have  been  made,  however,  a  schedule  is  given  below, 
that  will,  we  are  sure,  prove  the  liberality  of  our  prices. 
Here  are  the  items  upon  which  the  contract  price  of  $3,- 


480.67  is  based: 

Excavation  . $  281.00 

Masonry,  including  brick,  stone  and  concrete .  1,755.44 

Structural  steel  .  119.77 

Tattling  and  plastering .  197.45 

Painting  .  71.56 

Glazing  . .  ( .  t  •••■•••••••••••••■•  . . . . .  55,75 

Carpentry  (including  millwork*  and  hardware) .  942.70 

Sheet  metal  (including  spout  and  eave  trough) .  57.00 


$3,480.67 

♦Please  advise  the  contractor  that  the  millwork  for  this  house 
can  be  purchased  from  the  John  A.  Gauger  Company,  of  Chicago, 
through  his  dealer  only,  for  $225.00.  This  does  not  include  any 
glass  or  glazing. 

About  16,500  face  brick  are  required.  The  specification 


price  is  $22  per  M.  If  a  brick  costing  $16  per  M.  is  used, 
$100  may  be  deducted  from  the  figure  given. 

These  itemized  figures  are  not  given  in  Part  2.  The 
clayworker  who  desires  to  use  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  prospective  builder  to  “Build 
with  Brick,”  is  in  a  position  to  check  up  the  figures  made 
by  any  local  contractor  and  to  insist  upon  a  refiguring, 
if  necessary,  of  any  item  that  runs  too  high. 

The  only  object  that  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has,  in 
giving  these  plans  to  its  readers,  is  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  building  an  attractive  house  in  brick,  at 
a  moderate  cost.  It  is  interested  in  knowing  what  use  its 
readers  will  put  the  plans  to.  It  suggests  that  they  be 
shown  to  any  architect  who  insists  in  recommending 
frame  construction  where  no  large  sum  is  named  as  the 
amount  that  the  builder  proposes  to  spend. 

If  local  architects  know  that  you  are  prepared  to  sup¬ 
ply  plans  on  work  of  this  kind,  they  may  be  more  willing 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  drawing  plans  for  brick  houses 
themselves.  In  that  way,  it  will  be  educational. 

One  thing  should  impress  itself  upon  you,  and  strongly. 
It  is,  that  these  plans  and  specifications  are  a  part  of  a 
campaign  for  the  extended  use  of  fire-resisting  materials. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  help  you  to  sell  one  or  more  or¬ 
ders  of  brick  to  men  who,  believing  that  frame  was 
“cheaper”  would  have  built  that  way.  But  this  is  only 
skimming  the  surface. 

This  set  of  plans,  the  first  set  to  be  published  by  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record,”  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  magazine.  Ad¬ 
ditional  copies  of  Part  2,  which  will  contain  the  plans  and 
specifications,  will  be  furnished  to  our  readers,  as  long  as 
the  edition  lasts,  for  five  cents  each.  If  the  demand  for 
them  is  great  enough,  reprints  will  be  made,  and  they  can 
be  furnished  in  lots  up  to  ten  thousand.  On  orders  for 
quantities,  the  charge  for  imprinting  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  brickmaker  will  be  $1  for  the  first  hundred  and 
10c  per  hundred  for  succeeding  hundreds. 

If  one  set  of  these  plans  prove  of  value  to  you  in  chang¬ 
ing  one  prospective  builder  with  frame  ideas  to  one  who 
believes  in  and  uses  brick,  then  ten,  or  a  hundred  sets, 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  territory  you  serve,  will  do 
their  part  in  bringing  business  home  to  you.  A  copy  of 
part  2 — the  first  Ideal  Home  Section  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record,”  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  is  con¬ 
templating  the  building  of  a  small  frame  house. 

With  it  should  go  every  argument  you  have,  to  drive 
home  the  “Build  with  Brick”  idea. 

Your  letter  will  cost,  perhaps,  three  cents,  for  stationery 
and  postage.  Writing  it  costs  a  couple  of  cents  more. 
Add  an  extra  nickel  and  give  the  man  who  is  about  to 
build  something  to  study— something  he  will  hate  to 
throw  away — something  that  may  start  him  to  make  a  few 
inquiries  as  to  whether  frame  is  really  cheap. 

We  know  that  frame  construction  is  the  most  expensive 
kind  of  building.  We  know  that  brick  construction  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  We  want  to  start  the  budding 
public  to  asking  questions.  When  they  do  that,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  short — sharp — decisive.  It  is  “Build  with  Brick.” 
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Publicity  or  Free  Advertising 

How  Every  Clayworker  Can  Add  to  His 
Sales  and  at  the  Same  Time  Educate  the 
Reading  Public  to  a  Better  Knowledge 
of  the  Best  of  All  Building  Material 


zpjirjisism 

.  he  author  of  this  article  has  agreed  to  show  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s ”  readers  how  thev  ran  ho  h  *  • 

Pat9n  0f  education,  beginning  in  their  own  home  towns  and  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the  United  State/  F  V™' 
pregnant  with  practical  truths  for  the  clayworker.  '  Umted  States '  Every  llne  « 


By  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 

Secretary  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


PUBLICITY,  as  a  word,  is  taking  on  a  new  significance. 
Once  it  was  understood  to  mean  advertising,  but  the 
world  today  has  set  another  meaning  upon  it. 
Advertising,  in  the  accepted  sense,  is  something  that  is 
published  and  paid  for ;  publicity  is  something  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  without  charge,  in  the  interest  of  some  trade,  some 
movement,  some  commodity. 

The  value  of  publicity  cannot  be  overestimated.  Except 
where  its  mission  is  purely  charitable,  it  usually  goes  with 
paid  for  advertising,  the  publishers  not  being  disposed  to  give 
much  of  their  “reader”  space  to  stories  “boosting”  any  propo¬ 
sition  which  cannot  or  does  not  recognize  the  value  of  the 
advertising  columns. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  publishers,  however,  are  willing 
to  augment  a  legitimate  advertising  campaign  with  some 
publicity  free  reading  matter — if  the  latter  is  presented  in 
readable  form  not  too  patently  a  “puff.” 

Right  here  is  the  rub.”  Publicity,  to  gain  entrance  to  news 
columns,  must  wear  the  dress  of  the  honest-to-goodness 
news  story.  The  man  or  the  concern  that  asks  the  publisher 
to  print  an  “item”  about  a  product,  and  to  say  that  it  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  or  that  simply  puts  some  “stock”  selling 
argument  into  the  “manuscript”  sent  an  editor,  simply  adds 
to  an  already  over-fed  wastebasket.  The  editor,  as  a  rule, 
feels  that  this  sort  of  thing  insults  his  intelligence,  and  he 
treats  it  accordingly. 

If,  however,  the  man  who  is  seeking  publicity — free  adver¬ 
tising,  in  other  words— is  able  to  see  the  romance  of  his 
product  or  can  build  up  a  good  story  from  any  phase  of  his 
business,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  what  is  technically  known 
as  “pure  reading  space,”  the  advertising  value  of  which  is 
inestimable.  Incidentally,  it  is  space  that  cannot  be  bought, 
under  any  condition. 

This  is  something  for  the  maker  and  seller  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  to  consider. 

Is  he  getting  your  share  of  “publicity” — which  is  free  ad¬ 
vertising? 

Do  you  realize  that  clay  products  are  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount,  on  account  of  the  advertising  carried  in  the  local 
newspapers  by  building  material  concerns  of  one  kind  or 
another?  Do  you  realize  that  you  can  augment  the  space  to 
which  clay  products  are  entitled,  by  making  up,  finding,  or 
even  buying  stories  that  have  news  value,  and  which  carry  a 


cleverly  concealed  “puff”  for  the  commodity  you  are  making? 
.  ^et  tllls  strongly  in  your  mind — your  industry,  aside  from 
its  great  fields  for  fable,  song  and  story,  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  free  advertising,  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  paid  for  advertising  it  carries. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  clay  products  are  so  commonly 
used  that,  something  “happens”  every  hour  in  the  day  that 
can  be  “tied  to”  one  clay  product  or  another  and  the  story 
of  the  happening  will  carry  mention  and,  perhaps,  a  “puff” 
for  the  clay  product  with  it. 

It  is  said,  and  truly,  that  comparatively  few  men  have  the 
facile  pen  or  the  nimble  typewriting  finger  with  which  to 
write  a  good  news  story.  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  rec¬ 
ognized,  not  the  inability,  but  the  timidity  of  its  readers  and 
is  submitting  “material”  prepared  by  a  trained  newspaper 
writer,  that  is  strong  enough  to  force  its  way  into  local 
newspapers.  The  stories  may  need  revising,  to  suit  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  some  single  locality,  but  they  will  serve  as  “pat- 

rS:  “po”  whlch  t0  build  a  story  that  your  local  editor 
should  handle,  and  will  publish  unless  he  has  political  faiths 
that  oppose  yours,  or  attends  another  church. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  he  will  be  more  open  to  argument,  if 
you  do  a  little  advertising  and  pay  for  it.  Then,  you  will 
find  him  very  willing  to  handle  your  “publicity” — which,  as 
has  been  said,  is  free  advertising. 

It  will  also  give  you  a  chance  to  go  to  your  editor  and 
tell  him  that  he  ought  to  get  behind  a  real’  live  movement 
for  fire  elimination,  that  you  propose  starting  in  your  town. 
Show  him  what  is  being  done  in  large  cities  and  in  smaller 
places  that  have  some  local  pride.  Get  him  enthused  with 
the  idea  that  the  fire-elimination  idea  is  humane,  sensible, 
and  popular. 

Then  promise  to  give  him  fire  elimination  stories— and  these 
will  mean  “Build  with  Brick”  stories,  if  you  will  just  carry 
a  little  advertising  and  pay  for  it. 

Otherwise  the  editor  might  be  misled  by  the  liberal  minded¬ 
ness  of  the  cement  men,  to  think  that  fire-elimination  means 
cement  construction. 

So  copies  of  the  to-be-paid-for  advertising  are  given  here, 
as  well  as  the  specimen  “publicity”  stories.  They  are  really 
equal  in  importance  in  the  campaign  you  are  about  to  start. 

The  first  “specimen  story”  is  as  follows : 

There  is  a  growing  interest  among  home  builders  in 
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the  actual  difference  in  cost  between  frame  and  brick  or 
concrete  construction.  It  is  the  claim  of  contractors  who 
have  made  parallel  estimates  that  the  actual  first  cost 
between  wood  and  brick  is  much  smaller  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  stated. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  recently  a  man  who  planned 
to  build  a  home  costing  approximately  $5,000  asked  his 
architect  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  three 
styles  of  construction.  Bids  were  asked  and  nine  con¬ 
tractors  figured  upon  the  job,  submitting  estimates  for 
frame,  tile  and  concrete  and  brick  construction.  Taking 
an  average  of  all  the  bids  there  was  practically  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  brick  and  concrete  houses  while  the 
frame  house  could  be  built  for  a  little  less  than  eight 
percent  below  either  of  the  others. 

The  man  considered  the  difference  of  $400  in  first  cost 
insignificant  compared  with  the  added  advantage  of  a 
house  built  of  brick  and  chose  the  latter. 

A  number  of  tests  also  were  made  in  Boston  where 
actual  bids  were  asked  for  different  styles  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  percentage  of  difference  between  frame  and 
brick  was  even  less,  in  some  cases,  than  in  the  Cleveland 
bids.  The  increasing  cost  of  lumber  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  brick  are  rapidly  cutting  down  the  first- 
cost  difference  between  those  materials. 

THE  FIRST  PAID  FOR  ADVERTISEMENT. 

When  you  take  the  publicity  story  to  your  local  editor,  take 
this  advertisement  (clip  it  from  this  page)  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  it  run  the  same  day  that  he  prints  the  story. 
Tell  him  that  other  ads.  will  follow,  and  induce  him  to  give 
you  a  good  space  rate. 

When  the  editor  sees  you  coming  into  his  office  with  more 
business  that  means  money  to  him,  he  will  not,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  scan  your  copy  quite  as  closely  as,  perhaps  he  did  the 
first.  But  be  sure  to  let  him  see  that  you  are  going  to  give 
him  something  more  than  your  first  advertisement. 


How  Do  You 
Like  Paying  the 
Other  Fellow’s  Bills  ? 

Suppose  when  you  pay  your  next  grocery  bill 
you  find  an  item  like  this: 

“Part  of  Mr.  Careless’  account . $5.00.” 

“Here,  what’s  this?”  you  ask  the  grocer. 

“Well,  you  see,”  says  the  grocer,  “Mr.  Care¬ 
less  has  gone  in  bankruptcy  and  he  owes  me  a 
big  bill.  I  can’t  get  it  from  him,  so  I  am  charg¬ 
ing  it  off  against  my  other  customers.” 

Would  you  kick? 

Still  you  are  standing  for  just  that  sort  of 
thing  when  you  pay  fire  insurance  upon  a 
wooden  building.  You  may  be  careful,  but  there 
•  are  thousands  of  others  in  the  same  kind  of 
houses  who  burn  them  up,  and  you  have  to  pay 
for  the  loss.  Yet  you  can  consider  yourself 
lucky  not  to  have  had  a  fire. 

When  you  build  your  home  of  brick  you  are 
running  your  own  insurance  company.  Your 
family  and  your  valuables  are  safe.  More  than 
that,  you  are  doing  something  to  reduce  the 
fire  loss  of  your  city  or  toyvm  That  means  that 
you  are  reducing  your  taxes.  Every  brick  home 
built  is  a  nail  driven  in  the  coffin  of  that  waste¬ 
ful  demon — FIRE. 

It  costs  no  more  to  Build  with  Brick  to  last, 
than  it  costs  to  build  with  frame  to  burn.  In¬ 
vestigate  BRICK. 

SMITH  BRICK  CO. 

SMITHVILLE,  GA. 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK ” 


Specimen  Ad.  No.  1.  Reduced  Size  of  Six  Inches,  Two  Col¬ 
umn  Newspaper  Width.  Pay  for  it  as  Twelve  Inches. 


This  should  be  followed  by  a  second  story,  to  run  the  same 
day  that  the  second  paid  advertisement  is  published.  A  good 
“specimen  story”  for  this  purpose  follows : 

In  making  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed,  Fire  Commissioner  Charles  H.  Cole,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  points  out  that  80  percent  of  the  $3,105,000  fire 
loss  in  that  city  last  year  was  preventable.  He  refers 
to  two  causes  of  the  preventable  fire  loss — lack  of  en¬ 
forcement  of  existing  laws  owing  to  an  unscientific  scat¬ 
tering  of  authority  through  different  boards  and  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  material,  con- 
stuction  and  occupancy  of  buildings.  He  advises  the 
centralization  of  all  authority  with  respect  to  danger 
from  fire  under  one  department  created  for  this  purpose 
only  and  improvement  in  the  laws  dealing  with  construc¬ 
tion,  alteration  and  maintenance  of  buildings.  He  would 
permit  the  fining  of  the  owners  of  buildings  in  which 
fires  occur  owing  to  defective  chimneys  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  persons  who  allowed  fires  to  originate  through 
carelessness  as  guilty  of  misdeameanor. 

One  of  his  recommendations  is  a  special  zone  in  the 
business  district  in  which  only  construction  of  the  first 
class  should  be  allowed.  Other  suggestions  are  that  no 
more  wooden  roofs  or  wooden  coverings  on  roofs  be 
allowed;  that  no  building  of  any  kind  be  nearer  than  10 
feet  to  another  unless  all  openings  in  the  walls  are  suit¬ 
ably  protected,  and  that  no  part  of  any  third  class  build¬ 
ing  be  nearer  than  12  feet  to  the  nearest  part  of  another 
third  class  building. 

THE  SECOND  PAID  FOR  ADVERTISEMENT 

which  will  be  something  like  the  display  print  given  below. 
This  may  cheer  him  up  so  much  that  he  may  be  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  some  story  of  real  local  interest  that  will,  maybe, 
carry  your  name  and  something  about  the  material  you  are 
making.  You  may  be  shipping  to  some  contract  the  whole 
country  is  talking  about — let  your  fellow  townsmen  know. 


The  Home  That  Makes 
Rent  Paying  a  Folly. 


Many  people  go  on,  year  after  year, 
paying  for  another  man’s  house 
rather  than  build  a  home  of  their 
own  because  they  have  been  told 
that  it  costs  too  much  to  “keep  up” 
a  house. 

Homeowners  who  give  this  dis¬ 
couraging  advice  live  in  frame 
houses.  The  man  who  built  his 
home  of  brick  has  no  expense  for 
up-keep.  He  is  turning  what 
would  have  been  rent  money 
toward  a  home  that  will  last  his 
lifetime  without  painting  or  re¬ 
pairs.  He  actually  saves  money 
by  building  a  home.  This  result  is 
not  guaranteed  with  any  other  con¬ 
struction  than  BRICK. 

Don’t  think  of  building  until  you 
have  thoroughly  investigated 
BRICK. 


JOHNSON  BRICK  CO. 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK” 


Specimen  Ad'.  No.  2.  Many  Country  Papers  Will  Handle 
This  Kind  of  an  Ad.  for  50  Cents  an  Inch. 


Firing  and  Burning 

Being  the  Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Intense  Heats  and  their  Application  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Burned  Clay  and  Rock  Products 

By  Ernst  Schmatolla,  Dipl.  Ing. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


(Continued  from  July  21  Issue.) 

Figures  32  and  33  show  the  same  gas  producer  in  plan 
and  elevation  in  connection  with  a  coal  bin  (B),  chute  (b) 
and  spouts  (bl)  through  which  coal  can  be  fed  almost 
automatically  to  the  four  feeders  (f).  Each  spout  (bl) 
is  equipped  with  a  swinging  or  sliding  gate  (b2). 


Fig.  32. 


On  gas  producers  of  this  kind  which  are  long  and 
rectangular  instead  of  cylindrical,  the  four  feeders  may  be 
arranged  as  shown  in  figure  34.  (The  four  fields  of  the 
fuel  bed  surface  are  also  marked  here  by  the  numerals 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  hour.) 
The  gas-outlet  (K)  is  arranged  in  the  center  of  the  gas 


producer  so  that  the  gas  from  the  four  sections  of  th< 
producer  becomes  an  even  mixture  having  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure. 

The  pressure  in  gas  producers  of  this  type,  which  are 
operated  on  natural  draft,  results  from  the  buoyancy  of 
the  hot  producer  gas  as  explained  in  Chapter  1,  figure  1, 


and  from  the  expansion  of  the  volatile  gas  which  com¬ 
poses  more  than  30%  of  most  American  soft  coals. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Forced  Draft  Gas  Producers. 

The  principle  of  forced  draft  and  how  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  blowing  air  under  the  grate  is  illustrated  by 
diagram  35  which  shows  the  lower  part  of  a  gas  producer 
in  connection  with  a  steam  blower  (b).  The  blast  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  controlled  by  an  injector  and  valve  (d). 

The  steam  is  decomposed  in  the  gas  producer  by  the 
hot  carbon  as  explained  in  Chapter  II,  formula  6.  It 
requires  from  to  1  lb.  steam  at  60  lb.  pressure  to  gasify 
one  pound  of  coal. 

A  typical  forced  draft  gas  producer  using  coal  as  fuel 
is  shown  in  figure  36.  Here  the  gas  producer  cylinder 
stands  on  columns  (s)  and  the  bottom  is  formed  by  a 
water  pan  (W),  the  latter  forming  a  water  seal  together 
with  the  lower  rim  (r)  which  reaches  below  the  level 
the  water.  The  fuel  bed  does  not  rest  upon  a  grate 
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but  on  a  deep  bed  of  ashes  in  which  the  tuyere  (g)  with 
its  roof-shaped  top  is  embedded.  From  time  to  time 
some  ashes  are  raked  out  of  the  ash  pan  (W)  by  means 
of  a  scraper  (k)  but  the  top  of  the  ash  bed  should  always 
be  kept  above  the  top  of  the  blower  pipe  (b). 


Fig.  35. 


Figures  37  and  38  show  a  Duff-Gas-Producer  in  eleva¬ 
tion  and  plan  which  has  a  roof-shaped  grate,  the  hollow 
space  (b)  of  which  is  connected  to  the  blower. 

Figure  39  shows  a  Forter-Miller-Gas-Producer  which 


Fig.  36. 


has  circumferential  grates  and  a  centrally  located  vertical 
tuyere  both  of  which  are  connected  to  separate  steam- 
blowers.  The  feeder  of  this  gas  producer  is  provided 
with  an  annular  bell  which  distributes  the  coal  evenly 
to  the  center  and  outside  simultaneously. 


Figure  40  shows  a  Morgan-Gas-Producer  of  the  Morgan 
Construction  Co.,  which  has  an  automatic  feeding  device 
(F,  f)  which  distributes  the  coal  uniformly  and  continu¬ 
ously  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  fuel  bed,  by  means  of 
an  inclined  slowly-rotating,  watercooled  feeding  spout  (f). 


Fig.  37. 


Figure  41  shows  a  Kerpely-Gas-Producer  the  water- 
seal  ash-pan  (S)  of  which  is  slowly  rotating  on  roller- 
bearings  (r)  and  carries,  eccentrically  located,  a  flat  cone- 
shaped  grate  (1)  above  the  air  chamber  (L)  which  is 
connected  to  the  hood  (1)  by  means  of  a  waterseal  (w). 
The  ashes  are  automatically  removed  by  means  of  a  plow¬ 
shaped  blade  (e)  which  discharges  the  ashes  and  clinkers 


down  a  chute  (c)  into  a  wagon.  By  the  eccentric  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  hood  on  the  rotating  pan  (S)  the  ashes 
and  part  of  the  fuel  bed  are  kept  moving.  This  type  of 
a  gas  producer  is  much  used  in  Europe  where  coals  with  a 
high  percentage  of  ash  are  to  be  gasified  and  the  auto- 
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matic  removal  of  ashes  is  regarded  a  big  labor  saving 
item. 

Most  of  the  American  bituminous  coals  have  a  strong 
baking  tendency  which  makes  it  necessary  to  poke  the 
coal  bed  in  the  gas  producer,  particularly  the  upper  crust, 
frequently  with  iron  bars  from  the  top  or  to  equip  the 
gas  producers  with  mechanical  stirring  devices.  An 
American  gas  producer  which  is  equipped  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  poking  device  is,  for  instance,  the  Hughes-Gas-Pro- 
ducer  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  which 
has  a  rotary  cylinder  and,  projecting  from  the  stationary 
top  into  the  coal  bed,  a  slowly  swinging  poking  arm  which 


Fig.  41. 


crushes  the  crust  and  breaks  the  large  cakes  of  coke. 
This  producer  is  illustrated  in  figure  42. 

Another  American  mechanical  and  rotary  gas  producer 
which  is  one  of  the  latest  is  the  Chapman-Rotary-Gas- 
Producer  which  combines  the  three  important  features : 
first,  automatic  spreading  of  the  coal;  second,  continuous 
agitation  of  the  fuel  bed  and  third,  continuous  ash  dis¬ 
charge.  This  gas  producer  is  illustrated  by  figure  43 
which  shows  the  coal  as  being  fed  into  a  stationary  fuel 
chamber  having  at  its  lower  open  end  a  water-cooled  steel 
casting  beveled  so  as  to  produce  a  down-stroking  effect 
upon  the  fuel-bed  revolving  beneath  it,  thus  “rubbing  in” 
the  fresh  fuel.  It  is  claimed  that  this  scraping  action  pre¬ 
vents  caking. 

For  the  purpose  of  producing  the  mechanical  agitation 
of  the  fuel  bed  which  is  a  twisting  and  shearing  action, 
the  producer  is  divided  horizontally  through  the  hot  zone 
into  an  upper  and  lower  section,  and  the  two  sections  are 


Fig.  42. 


made  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction  but  at  different 
speeds,  the  upper  section  revolving  four  times  as  fast  as 
the  lower. 

In  order  to  crush  the  ashes,  the  tuyere  hood  is  provided 
with  corrugated  sides,  the  inner  wall  of  the  lower  section 
of  the  producer  also  being  corrugated.  The  ashes,  after 
having  been  crushed,  are  forced  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ash  pan  by  three  blades  or  plows  attached  to  the  lower 
revolving  section.  As  fast  as  the  ashes  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  they  are  picked  up  by  the  ash  scoops  which  are  also 
attached  to  the  lower  revolving  section  and  carried  to  the 
point  from  which  they  are  automatically  swept  into  an 
ash  pit  or  car. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  producer,  which  has  a  diameter 
of  10  feet  inside,  gasifies  twenty-four  tons  of  coal  in  as 
many  hours  and  that  the  power  required  to  operate  this 
producer  is  less  than  three  horse  power. 

The  following  analysis  is  given  from  a  two  weeks  test: 
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C02,  6.54%  ;  CO,  21.91%  ;  H,  17.1%  ;  CH4,  2.70%  ;  N,  50.90%  ; 
BTU,  150.8. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  this  gas  producer  gasifies 
twenty-five  lbs.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  and  that  the  gas  con¬ 
tains  40%  combustible  matter. 

The  gas  from  forced  draft  gas  producers  is  often  higher 
in  carbon  dioxide  (C02)  sometimes  reaching  10  per  cent, 
and,  therefore,  lower  in  combustible  matter  on  account  of 
the  high  speed  at  which  the  air  and  steam  travel  through 
the  fuel  bed  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  reduction 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  (C02)  to  carbon  monoxide  (CO). 
When  not  regularly  and  frequently  poked  or  stirred,  blow 
holes  are  formed  in  the  fuel  bed  through  which  the  air 
tends  to  blow,  producing  flames  instead  of  gas  in  the 
producer.  The  result  is  a  poor  gas  high  in  incombustible 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  deposits  much  soot  in  the  flues. 
Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  modern  gas  producers,  in 
which  the  formation  of  blow  holes  is  prevented,  give  a 
better  gas. 

In  natural  draft  gas  producers  where  the  air  travels 


Fig.  43. 

much  slower  throu’gh  the  fuel  bed  it  is  easier  to  produce 
a,  rich  gas  containing  less  than  5%  carbonic  acid  gas. 

For  many  kinds  of  fuel  which  contain  a  great  deal  of 
moisture  or  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  maintain  the 
high  temperature  in  the  gas  producer  which  is  necessary 
if  steam  is  blown  into  the  fuel-bed,  fan  blowers  or  other 
kind  of  blowers  must  be  used  for  moving  the  air  through 
the  fuel  bed,  if  blowers  are  necessary  at  all. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Combustion  of  Producer  Gas,  Gas  Burners. 

Producer  gas  made  from  bituminous  coal  when  leaving 
the  gas  producer  has  an  average  temperature  of  from  1,000 
to  1,200  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  contains  evaporated  hy¬ 
drocarbon  liquids  which  condense  and  may  get  lost  for 
the  burning  process  together  with  the  heat  which  is 
carried  by  the  producer  gas  if  the  gas  has  to  travel 
through  long  flues  to  the  furnaces  or  kilns  where  it  is  to 
be  burnt.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  in  most  cases  it 
is  the  best  to  have  the  gas  producer  or  producers  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  kiln  or  kilns  and  to  arrange  the  gas 
mains  and  ducts  so  as  to  be  easily  cleaned  from  soot. 
The  gas  ducts  must  be  so  arranged  that  all  air  or  bad  gas 


can  be  driven  out  (preferably  through  exhaust  pipes  into 
the  open  air)  before  the  gas  is  kindled  at  the  burners. 

When  bituminous  coal  is  gasified  and  the  producer  is 
in  proper  shape,  the  gas  should  immediately  ignite  when 
touched  by  a  burning  match  or  torch  at  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  gas  producer  or  an  open  peep  hole  in  the 
roof  of  the  gas  producer.  A  small  gas  flame  kept  steadily 
burning  at  a  small  open  peep-hole  is  a  very  good  indicator 
for  the  burner  to  show  him  if  his  gas  producer  is  in 
proper  shape.  When  the  flame  starts  to  smoke,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  blow  holes  or  “chimneys”  are  being  formed  in 
the  fuel  bed  and  ought  to  be  closed  by  poking  the  fuel  bed 
at  the  point  where  such  holes  appear;  when  the  gas  flame 
starts  to  faint  or  to  lose  its  illuminating  power,  it  shows 
that  a  new  charge  of  coal  should  be  fed  into  the  gas  pro¬ 


ducer.  Such  a  flame  burning  on  top  of  the  gas  producer 
can  even  be  used  as  a  light  during  the  night,  which  the 
author  has  frequently  done  and  found  practicable. 

How  such  a  gas  can  be  kindled  in  cold  kilns  without 
danger  of  explosion  can  best  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  an  example  and  diagram  for  which  purpose  the  author 
has  drawn  figure  44. 

Suppose  that  a  battery  or  series  of  down  draft  kilns 
are  operated  by  a  gas  producer  which  is  working  contin¬ 
uously,  as  always  at  least  one  kiln  is  kept  on  fire.  In 
figure  44  (M)  is  a  gas  main  which  connects  the  gas  pro¬ 
ducer  or  producers  with  the  kilns  (K)  of  which  only  one 
is  partly  shown  in  elevation.  The  gas  mains  surround  the 
kilns,  and  next  to  each  fire  hole  (f)  is  an  opening  (g)  the 
mouth  piece  of  which  is  formed  by  a  sand  seal  (h)  into 
which  a  cross-shaped  pipe  connection  (k)  is  fitted,  so 
that  the  mouth  (kl)  of  the  cross  pipe  can  be  turned  away 
from  the  opening  (f).  A  damper  (k2)  is  preferably  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  cross-pipe  by  which  the  gas  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  or  shut  off.  The  opening  (f)  is  wider  than  the 
mouthpiece  (kl)  outside  so  as  to  form  an  annular  air-in¬ 
let  around  the  gas-pipe  mouth  (kl),  and  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  or  the  draft  of  the  kiln  can  draw  air  into  the 
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burner  formed  by  the  furnace  hole  (f)  and  the  pipe  (kl). 
The  annular  air  opening  around  the  gas  pipe  (kl)  may 
be  closed  later  by  means  of  two  shaped  blocks  (p)  of 
burnt  fire  clay,  these  blocks  being  kept  near  the  mouth 
piece  (kl)  ready  for  use  (to  the  right  and  to  the  left). 

To  start  gas  file  in  the  kiln  the  kiln  operator  may  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows:  First  he  turns  the  mouthpieces  (kl) 
away  from  the  furnace-openings  (f)  so  that  no  bad  gas 
or  explosive  mixture  can  enter  the  kiln,  then  he  partly 
opens  the  dampers  (k2)  of  the  cross-pipes  (k)  for  a  few 
minutes  to  let  the  air  and  bad  gas  exhaust  from  the  gas 
mains  (M),  then  he  applies  a  burning  torch  to  see  if  the 
gas  burns  steadily  at  the  mouth  piece  (kl).  -  After  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that  the  gas  flame  is  good  enough  to  be 


allowed  to  enter  the  kiln,  he  turns  the  cross-piece  (k) 
around  so  that  the  flame  is  drawn  into  the  kiln  through 
the  opening  (f);  the  air  which  is  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
bustion  is  drawn  through  the  annular  space  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  mouthpiece  (kl)  and  which  may  be  regulated 
by  means  of  the  movable  blocks  (p). 

As  soon  as  a  high  temperature  is  developed  in  the 
“bags”  (F),  the  annular  openings  at  the  mouthpiece  (kl) 
may  be  partly  or  entirely  closed  and  the  air  for  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  gas  may  be  introduced  partly  or  exclusively 
through  the  upper  air-inlets  (L),  so  that  the  flame  be 
developed  under  the  crown  of  the  kiln  or  between  the 
goods  to  be  burnt. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Contracts  for  New 
Type  of  Sewer  Tile 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the 
City  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  the 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  one  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  company’s  patented  lock- 
jointed  sewer-tile.  This  is  the  first 
of  two  orders  just  received  for  this 
new  product,  the  contract  calling  for 
about  2,000  tons  of  material,  or  about 
eighty  carloads.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  contract  was  awarded  after 
a  very  careful  consideration  of  all 
forms  of  sewer-pipe  submitted  to  the 
City  Engineers,  a  feeling  prevails  that 
this  new  departure  in  hollow  ware  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  National 
Fire  Proofing  Company’s  greatest 
tonnage  producers.  A  report  of  the 
tests  made  on  this  sewer-tile  was 
published  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Youngs¬ 
town  contract  is  a  forerunner  of  many 
large  orders  for  this  new  material. 


National  Fireproofing  Company’s  New  Segment  Sewer  Pipe 


Chicago’s  Immense  Brick  Consumption 


The  following  article,  published  in  the  “Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune”  on  June  28,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  that  city  as  a  user  of  burned  clay: 

One  billion  brick  are  handled  in  Chicago  every  year. 

This  figure  takes  into  consideration  the  amount  of  face 
brick  used  in  building  construction  and  the  amount  of 
common  brick  manufactured,  used,  and  shipped  to  nearby 
points. 

Between  900,000,000  and  950,000,000  common  building 
brick  are  manufactured  each  year  in  the  Chicago  district. 
The  Illinois  Brick  Company,  the  largest  single  manufac¬ 
turers,  turns  out  on  an  average  of  500,000,000  of  the  clay 
oblongs  annually. 

The  brick  making  industry  is  at  its  height  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  The  spring  output  amounted  to  very  little  as  a 
result  of  the  brickmakers’  strike,  which  was  not  ended 
until  June  2.  Since  operations  were  resumed,  however, 
the  Illinois  Brick  Company  has  been  shipping  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters  of  cars  loaded  with  brick 


every  day.  The  largest  percentage  of  this  brick  is  used 
in  the  city,  but  part  of  it  is  shipped  to  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  points  in  Illinois  within  a  radius 
of -300  miles. 

There  is  practically  no  face  brick  made  in  or  nearer 
than  fifty  miles  of  the  city  on  account  of  the  poor  quality 
of  clay.  Despite  this  fact  Chicago  probably  is  the  largest 
market  for  pressed  brick  in  the  country.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  brick  used  in  New  York  each  year, 
but  on  account  of  the  high  class  of  common  brick  which 
can  be  made  from  the  dark  red  clay  in  that  section  many 
builders  use  the  common  brick  for  exteriors  as  well  as 
inside  wall  construction.  The  class  of  common  brick 
made  in  the  Chicago  vicinity  is  light  in  color,  and  for 
this  reason  cannot  be  used  for  exteriors.  Accordingly, 
the  demand  for  face  brick  is  very  large,  especially  in  the 
construction  of  residences,  apartment  buildings,  and  fac¬ 
tories. 

About  90,000,000  face  brick  are  used  in  Cook  county 
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each  year.  These  figures  are  compiled  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  face  brick  manufacturers.  They  show  that  an 
average  of  10  per  cent  as  many  face  brick  are  used  as 
common  brick.  On  large  structures  but  little  face  brick 
is  used  in  comparison  with  the  other,  because  of  stone 
and  terra  cotta  trimmings.  The  annual  business  of  the 
face  brick  market  in  Chicago  approximates  $2,000,000. 

The  nearest  plant  to  Chicago  of  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company,  the  largest  individual  manufacturers  of 
face  brick,  is  forty-five  miles  distant. 

Brick  manufacturers  look  forward  to  an  unusually  heavy 
fall  trade.  The  Chicago  factories  are  working  to  capacity 
now. 


Just  the  opposite  is  the  condition  of  the  terra  cotta 
business.  Terra  cotta  manufacturing  concerns  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  slump  in  business  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  filled  contracts  for  material  to  be  used  on  all  large 
buildings  now  under  way  in  the  city  and  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  orders  for  materials  to  be  used  on  structures  to  be 
built  in  the  near  future. 

A  very  large  amount  of  terra  cotta  is  being  used  in 
construction  work  now  for  exteriors  of  large  structures 
instead  of  stone.  One  of  the  greatest  points  in  its  favor 
is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  cleaned  of  the  soot  and  dirt 
easily,  a  very  desirable  feature  in  a  city  the  size  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Joseph  Soisson  Dies  at  Ripe  Age 


Joseph  Soisson 


Cling  Surface  Increases  Foreign  Trade. 

The  foreign  business  which  has  been  built  up  for  Cling 
Surface  has  necessitated  the  registry  of  the  name  and 
trade  marks  in  over  thirty  countries  and  the  carrying  of 
iarge  warehouses  and  agents  stocks  in  more  than  fifty 
foreign  cities.  The  British  government  has  placed  it  on 
the  officially  approved  lists  for  use  in  the  army  and 
naVy — an  unusual  recommendation. 


Bessemer  Plant  Enlarges  Capacity. 

A  part  of  the  mammoth  addition  to  the  Bessemer 
Limestone  Company’s  plant  at  Bessemer,  Pa.,  which  has 
been  in  process  of  construction  for  some  time,  was  put 
in  operation  this  week.  About  360  of  the  1,008  feet  of 
the  additional  Hoffman  type  continuous  tunnel  kiln  was 
fired  for  the  first  time.  It  is  expected  that  the  balance  of 
the  big  extension  will  be  ready  for  service  within  a  few 
weeks.  When  finished  the  additional  kiln  will  have  a 
capacity  of  40,000,000  brick  a  year  which,  together  with 
the  other  kilns  that  are  now  in  use,  will  place  the  annual 


Joseph  Soisson,  President  of  the  Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick 
Company  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  died  at  his  residence  in  Connells- 
ville,  Pa.,  on  July  21st.  He  was  86  years  of  age  and  had  not 
been  active  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  for  the  past  six 
months. 

He  was  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer,  having  operated  a 
plant  near  Holidaysburg  prior  to  1860.  In  1873  Mr.  Soisson 
first  made  Connellsville  his  home  and  resided  there  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  the  early  part  of  1913  the  Bolivar 
Face  Brick  Company  and  the  Phenix  Fire  Brick  Company 
consolidated  with  the  Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company  and 
the  latter  organization  now  owns  ten  plants,  three  of  which 
are  located  at  Connellsville,  one  at  Layton,  two  at  Kingston 
and  four  at  Bolivar.  The  company  is  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high  grade  fire  brick  and  silica  brick,  vitrified 
paving  brick  and  impervious  face  brick. 

Mr.  Soisson’s  death  removes  from  the  brickmaking  pro¬ 
fession  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  successful  personages. 


Alfred  Yates’  Deep  Bereavement. 

Gertrude  Amy  Yates,  daughter  of  Alfred  Yates,  general- 
manager  of  the  Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Works,  of  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.,  died  June  15,  as  a  result  of  sun-stroke,  suffered/ 
four  days  previously.  She  was  buried  at  the  old  family 
home,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


capacity  of  the  plant  at  100,000,000  brick,  making  the 
paving  block  works  in  the  world. 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Literature. 

The  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  practically  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  in  the  country,  has  issued  the  first  of  its 
“Brochure  Series,”  a  very  attractively  printed  book,  1014  by 
14  inches  in  size. 

This  book  is  called  “Volume  One,”  and  is  devoted  to  school 
houses,  giving  details  of  the  terra  cotta  work  in  various  large 
buildings  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Spokane, 
Cincinnati  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  leading  article  is  written  by  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
the  illustrations  are  highly  instructive. 

This  brochure  will  be  followed  by  others  to  be  issued  by 
the  Society,  the  cost  of  preparation  being  borne  by  the  organ¬ 
ization. 


America’s  Foremost  Catholic  School 


An  Educational  Institution  That  Has 
Built  Magnificent  Buildings  That  Are 
The  Last  Word  in  Fireproof  Construction 

TT  takes  a  “brick  man”  to  see  the  millions  of  brick  in  what  appears  to  be  a  group  of  stone  buildings.  The  author, 
however,  was,  in  1880,  one  of  a  quartette  that  operated  a  brick  yard  owned  by  a  man  named  Frost,  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  quartette  consisted  of  Mr.  O’Malley,  two  other  men  and  a  mule. 


By  M.  J. 

A  STATELY  pile  of  white  stone  buildings  extending 
from  east  to  west  almost  a  thousand  feet,  marks 
the  spot  where,  in  1840,  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
( Ruille-sur-Loir,  France)  built  their  first,  rude  log-cabin, 
at  what  is  now  known  as  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Seventy-five  years  have  been  spent  in  the  up-building  of 
this  wonderful  educational  group,  and,  while  municipali¬ 
ties  and  counties  all  across  the  country  were  “building 
to  burn,”  the  Sisters  of  Providence  built  of  brick. 

True,  the  greater  number  of  these  buildings  are  faced 
with  stone,  but  back  of  the  stone,  protecting  it  and  making 
the  buildings  truly  fireproof,  lies  the  best  of  all  building 
materials — brick. 

A  rough  estimate  gives  the  total  number  of  common 
brick  at  more  than  seventeen  millions.  Of  these,  five  and 
a  half  millions  came  from  Danville,  Ill.,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  balance  was  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  Academy, 
by  contract,  it  is  true,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the 


O’Malley 

quiet  Sisters,  who  gave  a  most  rigid  inspection  of  the 
material  that  was  to  form  the  inner  walls  of  their  beauti¬ 
ful  buildings. 

In  the  design  of  the  newer  college  buildings,  a  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  embody  in  the  design  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  feeling  to  which  these  buildings  are  dedicated. 
They  make  a  notable  addition  to  the  already  magnificent 
equipment  of  this,  the  leading  Catholic  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  women. 

The  College  building  is  treated  in  a  free  Renaissance 
style,  using  the  Corinthian  and  Doric  orders.  The  entire 
composition  may  be  divided  into  the  three  distinct  parts 
of  the  classic  column — the  base,  shaft  and  entablature. 
1  he  base  is  carried  through  the  first  story,  being  designed 
in  a  simple,  strong  way,  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  secure  and 
solid  foundation  for  the  superstructure.  The  windows  are 
arched  with  semi-circular  heads  and  the  solidity  of  the 
whole  is  accentuated  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  stone 
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courses  and  the 
deep  reveals  o  f 
the  windows.  The 
three  upper  sto¬ 
ries  are  treated 
as  one  motive,  the 
pilasters  carrying 
through  the  wa¬ 
ter-table  to  the 
hood  cornice  of 
the  building,  to 
accentuate  the  in¬ 
timate  relat  i  o  n- 
ship  of  the  use- 
ages  of  the  rooms 
on  these  floors. 
In  the  center  of 
the  main  facade, 
the  light  Corinth¬ 
ian  order  has  been 
used  to  again  con- 
centrate  the  or¬ 
nate  parts  of  the 
building,  while  the 
heavier  and 
stronger  Doric  or¬ 
der  is  used  to  add 
strength  and  sup¬ 
port  at  the  cor¬ 
ners. 

The  building  is 
entered  through  a 
vestibule  into  a  spacious  rotunda,  octagonal  in  shape. 
This  rotunda  is  carried  through  two  floors,  encircled  on 
the  second  floor  by  a  balcony. 

The  corridors  to  the  class  rooms  and  the  main  stair¬ 
ways  are  on  the  secondary  axis  of  the  rotunda.  These 


The  Natatorium. 


corridors  are  wainscoted  similar  to  the  rotunda,  and 
Venetian  mosaic  floors  are  carried  through  all  of  the 
public  departments  of  the  building. 

The  two  upper  stories  are  faced  with  hard  burned  shale 
brick,  as  is  the  new  Conservatory  building,  the  architec¬ 
tural  style  of  which  conforms  to  that  of  the  new  College 
building  just  described. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  St.  Mary-of-the- 
Woods  is  its  utilitarian  side,  reflecting  in  its  many  depend¬ 
encies  and  its  completeness  the  old  medieval  abbeys.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  modest  little  Interurban  waiting-room  and 
the  railway  station  but  a  few  steps  distant,  everything  has  its 
alpha  and  omega  within  these  broad  lawns  which,  dotted 


with  giant  forest  trees,  sleep  an  expanse  of  green  velvet  in 
the  summer  sun.  The  Woodland  Inn,  a  hotel  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  guests  of  the  institution,  stands  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  station  and  the  buidlings.  Here  parents  and  friends 
of  the  students  are  accommodated  at  any  time  from  Septem¬ 
ber  till  June.  Almost  opposite  it  the  golf  links,  reputed  to 
be  among  the  finest  in  the  state,  stretch  away  over  many  a 
natural  hazard  to  the  woods  and  the  hills  beyond  them. 

Wide  farm  lands  and  orchards  extend  far  to  the  rear, 
where  scores  of  cows  roam  over  the  meadows.  Faint  col¬ 
umns  of  black  smoke,  with  two  crimson  shafts  mounting  to 
the  sky  on  a  slope  of  one  of  the  hills,  reveal  the  presence 
of  one  of  St.  Mary’s  best  gifts — the  coal  mine.  Here  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  toil  of  seven  dusky  artisans  an  average  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  is  mined  daily  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  and  consumed  by  the  large  demands 
made  by  the  power  house  boilers.  The  power  house  itself 
with  its  five  dynamos  furnishes  the  electricity  utilized 
throughout  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  lighting  and 
heat  are  radiated  from  here,  and  here  is  generated  the  power 
from  some  forty-four  motors  used  in  various  ways  on  the 
premises. 

An  electric  trolley  line  connects  the  coal  mine  with  the 
boilers,  and  electrical  laundry  apparatus  is  housed  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  building  adjoining  the  power  house.  A  fully  equipped 
duplex  fire  pump,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  a  minute, 
is  accommodated  here,  and  the  motors  for  the  cold  storage 
and  for  the  ice  machine  with  its  daily  capacity  of  16,000 
pounds.  The  water  system  is  of  unusual  completeness.  It 
is  driven  by  two  motor-generators  with  a  pumping  station 
at  the  reservoir  about  a  mile  from  the  institution.  A  tower 
with  a  capacity  of  over  100,000  gallons  receives  the  water 
supply  which,  originally  sheet  water,  passes  through  three 
gravel  filters  before  reaching  the  house  pipes.  The  printing 
press,  the  electrical  appliances  for  mashing  potatoes,  washing 
dishes,  freezing  ice  cream,  and  peeling  fruit  and  vegetables 
attached  to  the  culinary  department,  the  automatic  machinery, 
kneaders,  mixers,  etc.,  utilized  in  the  finely  equipped  bake¬ 
house,  and  the  apparatus  in  use  at  the  barns  are  all  driven 
by  power  from  the  five  central  dynamos  in  charge  night  and 
day  of  a  corps  of  six  engineers. 

A  mechanical  blast  heating  and  ventilating  system  is 
employed  with  large  fans  in  the  basement  which  force 
washed  warm  air  into  the  main  auditorium  through  open¬ 
ings  in  the  floor,  while  an  exhaust  fan  above  draws  the 
foul  air  out,  so  that  the  air  is  being  constantly  changed. 

So  in  every  detail,  the  great  educational  machine  at  St. 
Mary’s-of-the-Woods  echoes  the  zeal  and  bespeaks  the  care¬ 
ful  planning  of  the  Sisters  who  have  made  the  education  of 
young  Catholic  women  their  lifework. 


The  Gymnasium. 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 


special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks — for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


This  Idea  Wins  the  Five  Dollar  Prize 


A  Simple  Storage  System. 

1  send  you  a  description  and  sketch  of  a  clay  haul¬ 
ing  and  storage  system  which  I  have  installed  in  sev¬ 
eral  plants  that  I  have  constructed. 

This  system  has  features  as  a  time  and  labor  saver 
that  are  worth  consideration,  as  both  items  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  clay  working 
plant. 

A  two-yard  capacity  car,  with  either  bottom  or 
double  side  dump,  is  used.  The  car  is  so  construct¬ 
ed  that  when  loaded  the  tripping  of  a  trigger  allows 
the  material  to  be  discharged  either  directly  down 
through  the  center  or  to  the  sides,  as  the  car  is  con¬ 
structed. 


This  trigger  is  released  by  means  of  one  of  the 
dump  blocks  outlined  in  the  sketch.  All  of  the  other 
blocks  not  in  use  should  be  locked  in  a  simple  manner 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  dump  the  car  at  any 
but  the  desired  point. 

By  this  arrangement  the  engineer  or  foreman  can 
operate  the  hoist  and  automatically  dump  the  clay 
into  storage  without  any  hand  labor  of  any  kind. 

For  taking  the  clay  out  of  storage  a  conveyor  of 
the  type  shown  in  Fig.  3  on  page  1398  of  the  issue 
June  16  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  any  other  sim¬ 
ple  type  of  conveyor  can  be  used,  and  any  strong,  six- 
teen-year-old  boy  can  feed  a  nine-foot  dry  pan  all 
that  it  will  take. — T.  E.  Fogerty,  Triumph,  Ill. 


Settle  Records  and  How  to  Interpret  Them. 

Absolute  control  of  the  burning  ware  is  a  condition 
that  we  must  all  master  soon.  The  increasing  cost  of 
fuel  and  labor  demands  that  we  have  more  efficient  burn¬ 
ing,  that  is,  a  more  complete  control  of  the  heat,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  of  cost  and  an  increase  in  real  value 
of  ware. 

We  endeavor  to  use  a  considerable  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  pyrometers,  draft  gauges,  cones,  the  Orsats 
gas  analysis  apparatus  and  various  homely  tests  such  as 
trials,  color  of  heat  in  top,  bottom  and  flue  and  “settle 
records.” 

This  last  is  oftentimes  neglected,  even  though  ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  one  of  the  best  indications  that  we  have,  on 
what  is  going  on  inside  of  the  kiln. 

Procure  a  54-inch  round  iron  bar  about  eight  feet  long. 
Mark  it  off  with  a  triangular  file  into  feet,  inches,  half 
inches,  quarter  inches  and  eighths.  Place  a  piece  of  inch 
gas  pipe  on  the  rod  about  6  inches  long,  with  a  strong  set 
screw  in  it,  so  that  the  pipe  can  be  moved  freely  up  and 
down  the  rod,  and  set  firmly  in  place  when  a  nieaure- 
ment  is  taken. 


Have  the  setters  place  a  good  foundation  directly  under 
the  settle  hole  in  crown  of  kiln. 

The  following  notes  may  be  of  value  to  the  burner  who 
wishes  to  get  more  information  from  his  settle  records: 

1.  Take  first  settle  records  or  measurements  immedi¬ 
ately  at  close  of  water-smoking  period,  or  when  the  ware 
is  thoroughly  dried.  Never  take  the  basic  or  preliminary 
measurement  while  kiln  is  wet. 

2.  Brick  will  rise  before  settling,  and  the  older  burners 
tell  us  that  the  greater  the  rise  the  greater  the  chance  for 
a  good  burn. 

3.  Don’t  fire  the  kiln  so  hard  that  it  starts  to  settle 
before  it  rises.  Usually  this  rise  or  negative  reading  is 
lA  inch  to  y2  inch,  but  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  rise  as 
the  crown  rises  also. 

4.  A  kiln  should  never  commence  to  settle  before  a 
good  bottom  is  obtained,  that  is,  a  good  clear  color  in 
bottom  peek  hole.  This  applies  especially  to  the  paving 
and  face  brick. 

5.  Keep  measuring  to  prevent  settle  before  the  heat 
has  gone  down  to  floor. 
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6.  Don’t  build  the  bag  walls  too  high,  unless  you  want 
a  clear  brick. 

7.  In  burning  brick,  get  the  kiln  thoroughly  dry  before 
raising  the  fires.  This  may  seem  a  waste  of  time,  but  if 
the  ware  is  thoroughly  and  uniformity  dried  out,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  kiln  will  collect  heat  (and  hold  it)  faster. 
The  bottom  will  clear  up  sooner  and  the  kiln  will  be  in 
shape  to  settle  and  to  finish  in  a  shorter  time. 

8.  Following  along  the  same  line,  always  get'  a  good, 
clear  heat  in  the  bottom '  of  the  kiln  before  starting 
settle.  If  this  is  done,  a  more  uniform  burn  will  result, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  overburn  the  top  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  marketable  brick  at  the  bottom.  The  ware 
will  not  have  the  same  tendency  to  sway  and  settle  un¬ 
evenly.  Besides  this,  the  body  heat  of  the  kiln  will  be 
uniform  (a  most  desirable  condition)  and  the  number  of 
kiln-marked  brick  will  be  minimized. 

9.  Don’t  rush  the  firing.  Take  plenty  of  time,  us¬ 
ing  the  kiln  as  a  collector  of  heat.  Keep  the  draft  uni¬ 
form  and  the  fires  always  in  good  shape.  Use  a  thin  bed 
of  coals,  keep  the  grates  well  covered,  watch  for  air¬ 
holes  in  the  bed  of  coals  and  allow  plenty  of  air  to 
pass  in,  over  the  top  of  the  fire.  This  air  acts  as  a 
carrying  agent  to  transfer  the  heat  into  the  body  of  the 
ware  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 

10.  Read  the  article  on  bag-wall  burning  in  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”— page  243,  issue  of  January  20,  1914. 


A  New  Resistance  Pyrometer. 

HE  Brown  Instrument  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  brought  out  a  new  resistance  thermometer 
for  measuring  temperatures  from  200  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  to  1,800  degrees  F.,  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
This  instrument  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  measur¬ 
ing  low  temperatures  which  cannot  readily  be  measured 
with  the  thermo-electric  py¬ 
rometers,  and  is  particularly 
useful  for  measuring  the 
temperatures  found  in  dry¬ 
ers  and  ovens,  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  machines  which  mav 
overheat!  in  the  winding  of 
motors  and  in  transformers. 

Ym  refrigerating  machines, 
and  in  rooms  which  must  be 
maintained  at  a  constant  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  instrument  consists  of 
a  bulb  or  coil  or  resistance 
wire,  through  which  a  cur¬ 
rent  is  passed,  and  which 
changes  in  resistance  with 
change  in  temperature.  Bulbs 
located  at  numerous  points 
around  the  plant  are  connect¬ 
ed  by  a  wire  cable  to  the  in¬ 
dicating  instrument  and 
switchboard,  which  can  be 
placed  at  any  desired  point 
In  determining  the  tempera¬ 
ture  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
switch  any  bulb  on  to  the  indicating  instrument.  If  a 
constant  temperature  is  to  be  maintained,  the  pointer  can 
be  adjusted  to  this  temperature  and  the  deflection  of  the 
pointer  on  the  upper  scale  of  the  instrument  will  show  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  temperature.  This  new  instrument 
operates  on  either  dry  cells  or  storage  batteries  or  110 
or  220  volt  direct  current  lighting  circuits. 

Its  chief  advantages  are  in  the  ability  to  read  moderate 


temperatures  from  one  central  location  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  going  about  from  one  point  to  another  to  read  the 
temperature  as  indicated  on  thermometers  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  bulbs  in  this  instrument  are  all  of  metal  which 
are  not  liable  to  be  broken.  The  indications  of  the  in¬ 
strument  are  guaranteed  to  be  within  1  per  cent. 


EVERY  SUGGESTION 

Made  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  Readers  and  Used  in  This  De¬ 
partment  Earns  a  Dollar  for  the  Writer.  The  Best  One  Brings  Him 
a  Prize  of  Five  Dollars. 


Making  a  Cold  Chisel. 

The  ordinary  cold  chisel  is  not  as  an  important  tool  in  en¬ 
gineering  shops  as  it  once  was,  and  the  knack  of  making  and 
tempering  one  properly  is  really  little  known.  It  takes  some 
practice  and  the  greatest  care  to  get  a  chisel  that  will  not 
chip,  bend,  or  splinter.  In  the  first  place,  one  must  be  careful 
to  get  a  piece  of  octagon  steel  that  is  made  for  the  purpose. 
Round  or  square  steel  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  again, 
it  must  be  a  piece  that  has  not  been  heated  or  burned  be¬ 
fore. 

After  cutting  and  drawing  it  out  to  the  right  shape  it 
should  be  ground  or  filed  to  a  bright  surface  before  temper¬ 
ing  because  on  a  smooth  surface  it  is  much  easier  to  watch 
the  color  run  down.  The  steel  behind  the  cutting  edge,  more¬ 
over,  should  not  be  made  too  hard  or  the  tool  will  break  off 
an  inch  or  so  from  the  edge.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  notch  the  chisel  with  a  hammer  or  upon  the  anvil  for  a 
notch  is  a  flaw  and  the  chisel  may  break  at  a  notch  at  any 
time. 

Heat  the  steel  by  thrusting  it  through  the  fire  so  that  the 
edge  does  not  heat  first  but  gets  its  heat  from  the  body  of 
the  tool  and  do  not  let  it  get  red  hot  more  than  an  inch 
from  the  edge.  If  the  edge  appears  to  be  heating  too  rapidly 
dip  it  in  water  and  thrust  it  deeper  into  the  fire.  A  file 

should  be  made  ready  with  a 
piece-of  emery  cloth  wrapped 
around  it  to  rub  the  surface 
when  the  chisel  is  taken  from 
the  fire  as  time  is  most  pre¬ 
cious  at  this  juncture. 

When  the  steel  is  properly 
heated  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  hold  it  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep  in  the  water,  tak¬ 
ing  cr-e  to  hold  it  steadily 
and  firmly.  Hold  it  there 
until  the  red  is  on  the  verge 
of  disappearing  and  then, 
holding  it  in  the  left  hand, 
rest  it  on  the  edge  of  the  tub 
and  rub  briskly  with  the 
emery  cloth  until  the  color 
runs  down  to  the  edge  and 
gives  it  a  deep  plum  color 
verging  into  blue.  In  this 
way  the  steel  back  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  will  be  soft  and 
the  edge  will  be  hard  enough 
to  give  satisfaction,  insuring 
a  servicable  cold  chissel. 


Loss  Follows  Poor  Tempering. 

Much  of  the  loss  in  drying  is  caused  by  poor  temper¬ 
ing.  Be  sure  that  your  clay  is  well  pugged,  evenly 
mixed,  and  that  it  has  a  proper  admixture  of  water.  Don’t 
allow  the  temper  of  the  clay  mixture  to  vary.  The  pug- 
mill  man  has  an  important  position,  and  his  conditions 
should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 


New  Methods  and  Processes 

A  Department  of  Technicology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


Conducted  by 

Charles  S.  Kinnison 

Ceramic  Chemist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Ceramics 


Utilization  of  Waste  Heat. 

It  still  seems  to  be  a  much  mooted  question  as  to  whether 
heat  can  be  drawn  from  the  cooling  chambers  of  a  contin¬ 
uous  kiln  without  causing  an  increased  fuel  consumption 
and  whether  water-smoking  is  necessary. 

It  is  shown  by  the  Biihrer  equipment  that  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  can  be  obtained  from  cooling  chambers  even  where 
the  advance  of  the  fire  is  unusually  rapid  and  that  it  can  be 
done  without  water-smoking  and  also  that  the  removal  of 
this  heat  from  the  burned  ware  is  necessary  if  the  compart¬ 
ments  are  to  be  cooled  quickly  enough  to  permit  working- 
in  them. 

The  heat  available  from  the  cooling  chambers  is  made  use 
of  in  other  systems  principally  for  water-smoking  and  that 
not  used  in  this  way,  is  used  for  drying  ihe  brick  in  the 
dryer  above  the  kiln  or  is  lost  by  radiation  from  the  sides. 

The  necessity  of  the  use  of  waste  heat  from  continuous 
kilns  for  drying  purposes  is  shown  by  the  many  complaints 


regarding  defective  drying  and  resultant  decrease  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Equipment  for  steam  drying  cannot  be  installed 
in  most  cases,  first,  because  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  the  cost 
is  very  high,  and  second,  where  the  engine  is  operated  in 
connection  with  a  condenser,  or  where  the  machinery  is 
electrically  driven,  there  is,  of  course,  no  steam  available. 
Other  methods  of  drying  as,  for  instance,  by  direct  coal  fir¬ 
ing,  are  all  expensive  to  install  as  well  as  to  operate. 

For  all  those  methods  of  drying  which  require  a  steady 
flow  of  hot  air,  and  yet  where  the  heat  from  the  cooling 
chambers  is  used  for  water-smoking,  there  is  still  sufficient 
waste  heat  available  in  the  continuous  kiln  for  drying  pur¬ 
poses,  if  it  is  properly  made  use  of. 

A  great  part  of  the  waste  heat  escaping  with  the  flue  gases 
out  of  the  stack  can  be  utilized  by  first  passing  the  combus¬ 
tion  gases  through  a  sheet  iron  flue,  say  35-27  inches  in 
diameter,  located  in  the  sand  on  top  of  the  kiln,  before  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  enter  the  stack.  The  ware,  located  above  the 
kiln  for  drying,  thereby  receives  the  benefit  of  considerable 
heat.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  stack  gases  are  con¬ 


siderably  cooled  by  this  procedure,  thereby  making  a  very 
strong  draft  imperative,  and  a  higher  and  larger  stack  nec¬ 
essary.  Figure  I  illustrates  such  a  flue  as  described. 

Another  method  which  utilizes  still  more  otherwise  waste 
heat  and  yet  does  not  cool  the  stack  gases  so  quickly  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  figure  II.  Cold  air  enters  through  the  flue  A, 
located  under  the  kiln  floor,  and  is  drawn  through  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  kiln  by  one  or  two  tubes  lying  in  the  smoke 
flue  as  shown.  Fig.  II  illustrates  the  arrangement  where 
two  flues  are  used. 

The  air  is  drawn  up  from  here  into  two  tubes  C  lying  in 
the  sand  and  circling  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  from  the  heat 
obtained  from  the  smoke  flue  and  the  hot  sand  has  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  at  least  200°  F.  On  the  tube  C,  and  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  firing  holes,  supports  are  provided  which  extend 
along  over  the  kiln  crown  and  which  are  covered  with  fire 
clay  slabs.  These  are  uncovered  in  those  places  where  it  is 
desired  to  accelerate  the  drying  or  in  places  farthest  from 


the  fire  and  which  are  therefore  coldest.  Throttle  valves  are 
provided  in  the  tube  C,  so  that  the  warm  air  need  never 
pass  through  the  cold  places  in  the  sand.  The  entrance  of 
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the  cold  air  under  the  kiln  floor  through  flue  A  is  controlled 
by  a  damper.  By  such  an  arrangement  as  this  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  conduct  the  heat  from  any  cooling  chamber  to  any 
desired  point,  which  is  of  great  advantage. 

Less  heat  is,  of  course,  recovered  if  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  tube  C  from  the  outside,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  By  this 
scheme,  it  is  apparent  that  only  the  heat  of  the  sand  on  top 
of  the  kiln  would  be  utilized.  In  cases  where  a  low  draft 
results  from  conducting  flue  B  through  the  smoke  flue,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  that  method  illustrated  by  Fig.  3. 

It  is  also  possible  to  heat  the  air  by  passing  it  under  the 
kiln  floor  and  then  into  the  tube  C.  This  method  is  not 
very  advisable,  however,  because  of  the  resultant  cooling 
of  the  kiln  floor,  which  is  always  disadvantageous  to  the 
advance  of  the  fire. — “Deutsche-Topfc-  find  Ziegler  Zeitung.” 


Bauxite  in  the  Manufacture  of  Refractory  Goods. 

It  has  been  shown  by  eminent  professors  and  special¬ 
ists  who  have  gone  into  the  matter,  that  clays  are  more 
refractory  as  they  contain  more  of  alumina,  but  it  is  only 
right  to  remark  that  the  requirements  of  various  industrial 
concerns  have  necessitated  the  making  of  refractory  goods 
other  than  those  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alumina. 

Refractory  products  may  be  divided  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  into  five  main  classes: 

1.  Aluminous  Refractory  Products ;  2.  Argillaceous ;  3. 
Silicious  or  acid;  4.  Basic;  5.  Carboniferous. 

It  is  with  the  manufacture  of  the  first  class  or  aluminous 
refractory  products  that  we  propose  to  deal  with  in  this 
article.  The  first  point  for  consideration  is  to  examine 
the  sources  from  which  alumina  in  a  technically  pure 
state  may  be  obtained.  Two  sources  of  supply  are  open, 
viz.,  bauxite,  which  is  a  natural  product,  and  alumina 
hydrate  or  anhydrous  alumina,  which  is  a  manufactured 
product.  Alumina  hydrate  is,  however,  too  costly  a  ma¬ 
terial  to  allow  of  its  use  except  for  special  purposes  where 
cost  is  of  secondary  importance.  This  is  to  be  much  re¬ 
gretted,  as  both  from  a  chemical  and  physical  standpoint 
the  material  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
high  grade  refractory  products. 

From  necessity  therefore  we  must  turn  to  bauxite.  Since 
the  year  1858,  Mr.  Gaudin,  whose  chemical  and  crystallo- 
graphical  works  are  well  known,  knew  of  the  employment 


of  bauxite  for  the  manufacture  of  refractory  goods  and, 
he  stated  at  that  time  that  its  use  would  constitute  an 
important  step  forward  and  would  undoubtedly  render 
the  greatest  service. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  bauxite  productions,  unless 
burnt  to  a  very  high  temperature,  diminish  indefinitely  in 
volume,  that  is  to  say  continual  contraction  takes  place. 
This  defect,  which  was  a  very  serious  one,  in  fact  which 
sometimes  seriously  imperilled  the  stability  of  the  furn¬ 
ace,  is  now  no  longer  to  be  feared,  thanks  to  the  work 
done  by  various  investigators  and  more  particularly  by 
the  late  Prof.  Moissan. 

Bauxite  as  obtained  in  the  raw  state  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  chemically  combined  water  as  well  as  a 
large  quantity  of  moisture.  As  a  result,  manufacturers 
have  found  it  desirable  to  calcine  the  material  at  a  high 
temperature  before  incorporating  it  with  the  clay  or  other 
material  or  materials  which  have  to  be  added  to  it  in 
order  that  the  mass  may  be  moulded. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  refractory  materials, 
manufacture  of  two  distinct  types  of  bauxite  are  avail¬ 
able,  viz.,  “white  bauxite”  and  “red  bauxite.”  The  first 
type  is  akin  to  pure  kaolinite  in  composition  whilst  the 
latter  is  much  richer  in  alumina  but  is  also  higher  in  iron 
oxide. 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  each 
type  but  these  must  not  be  taken  as  indicaing  that  there  is 
a  definite  division  possible,  as  one  type  merges  into  the 
other  and  no  natural  product  is  met  with  which  shows 
greater  variation  in  composition.  For  this  reason  baux¬ 
ite  should  always  be  bought  under  guarantee  as  to  com¬ 
position. 


WHITE  BAUXITE  RED  BAUXITE 
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.  .45 

% 
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% 

Iron  oxide  . < . 
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% 

Iron  oxide  . 
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Titanium  oxide  . 
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Lime  and  magnesia.. 
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Lime  and  magnesia. . 

....0.5  % 

Water  . 

.  .25 

% 

Water  . 

...21 

% 

The  refractoriness  of  the  white  bauxite  corresponds  to 
3200  F.  and  the  red  to  3500  F. 

For  all  general  purposes  the  use  of  white  bauxite  will 
give  more  satisfaction  but  frequently  goods  are  required 
in  which  the  percentage  of  alumina  must  be  abnormally 
high  in  which  case  of  course  red  bauxite  must  be  used. 


Canadian  Brick  Manufacturers  in  Newspaper  Tilt 


The  Port  Credit  Brick  Company,  the  Milton  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  and  the  Ontario  National  Brick  Company,  all  of 
Canada,  are  engaged  in  a  lively  three-cornered  tussle  to  see 
who  will  get  the  cream  of  the  pressed  brick  business  in  On¬ 
tario.  Among  the  selling  arguments  developed  in  the  copy 
are  larger  size  of  brick,  quick  delivery,  which  will  do  away 
with  annoying  delays;  uniform  quality,  careful  baking,  and 
durability.  Other  ads  are  also  being  used  to  increase  per 
capita  consumption,  as,  for  example,  suggesting  brick  fences 


around  the  home.  According  to  an  official  of  the  Port  Credit 
Brick  Company,  the  combined  advertising  is  having  a  notice¬ 
able  effect  on  the  local  volume  of  brick  business,  there  being 
a  tendency  to  build  of  brick  in  preference  to  other  material. 
Mr.  Stewart  also  says :  “While  freight  rates  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  purchase  of  ordinary  bricks,  this  is  not  true 
of  pressed  brick.  This  business  can  be  secured  through 
newspaper  advertising,  reaching  all  concerned  in  building  op¬ 
erations.” — “Printer’s  Ink,”  July  30,  1914. 


Drain  Tile  Literature  Wanted. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  of  drain  tile  have  issued 
circulars  and  small  booklets  calling  the  attention  of  pros¬ 
pective  users  to  the  merits  of  burned  clay  tile.  Many 
of  these  booklets  doubtless  contain  good  selling  argu¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  have  only  been  used  by  a  few 
manufacturers. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  would  be  glad  to  receive 


copies  of  all  printed  matter  issued  by  its  subscribers  in 
the  interest  of  drain  tile  and  will  take  from  the  con¬ 
tributions  sent,  extracts  which  may  be  of  benefit  to 
other  manufacturers.  This  is  a  “reciprocity”  idea.  You 
may  be  able  to  give  a  brother  drain  tile  manufacturer 
some  idea  that  will  help  him  to  sell  his  tile  and  it  is  just 
as  possible  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  you  something 
of  the  same  character. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 

Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


AS  AN  instance  of  the  service  which  this  department  is 
giving  our  readers,  a  case  has  come  up  since  our  last 
■  issue,  where  one  of  our  subscribers,  located  in  north* 
ern  Illinois,  was  unable  to  meet  the  prices  made  by  his  com¬ 
petitors,  on  account  of  his  freight  rates  being  higher  than 
those  in  force  from  the  shipping  points  used  by  other  plants 
within  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  where  he  was  op¬ 
erating. 

Again  and  again,  he  tells  us,  the  matter  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  upon  which  he  must  make 
his  shipments.  He  received  courteous  treatment,  but  no  sat¬ 
isfaction,  no  promise  of  adjustment,  no  anything  that  was  of 
value  to.  him  in  his  dilemma. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’’  brought  its  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  carrier,  and  within  a  few  days  was  in  a  position  to 
promise  this  reader  that  his  rates  would  be  adjusted  and 
brought  to  an  equal  basis  with  those  in  force  at  the  shipping 
points  used  by  his  competitors. 


This  department  is  in  daily  receipt  of  requests  for  advice 
concerning  freight  rates,  many  of  our  readers  giving  lists  of 
the  rates  they  are  using  to  various  points.  These  lists  are 
being  checked  up,  and  in  many  instances  we  find  that  a 
higher  rate  is  being  used  than  the  lowest  legal  tariff. 

It  may  be  that,  were  shipments  made  to  the  points  named, 
the  lower  tariff  would  govern,  and  the  amount  of  the  freight 
bill  would  be  less  than  the  shipper  had  calculated;  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  had  figured  “freight  collect”  he  might  stand 
a  poor  chance  of  being  told  that  the  freight  bill  was  less,  and 
consequently  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  lowered  rate. 

And  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be  losing  business,  through 
quoting  a  higher  price  than  is  necessary,  owing  to  his  having 
a  wrong  rate  to  base  his  quotation  upon. 

It  is  a  good  insurance  against  loss,  either  way,  to  send  in 
your  rates  for  checking,  and  since  the  service  is  given  you 
freely,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  by  many  clayworking  plants. 


If  you  are  suffering  from  unreasonable  delays  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  your  claims,  particularly  for  overcharge  in  rate, 
this  department  would  be  glad  to  receive  full  data  on  any 
such  unreasonable  delays,  as  we  possibly  could  be  of  service 
to  you  in  securing  prompt  adjustments.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  shippers,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  claims 
are  filed,  and  in  other  cases,  of  course,  it  is  simply  the  long 
red  tape  delay  on  the  part  of  the  railroads.  Under  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Laws  such  unreasonable  delay  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  overcharge  claims  subjects  the  carriers  to  heavy 
fines,  the  Commission  placing  the  withholding  of  money  col¬ 
lected  on  unlawful  rates  in  the  same  light  as  they  do  a  rail¬ 
road  who  is  giving  rebates. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  department  to  secure  such  adjust¬ 
ments  by  direct  correspondence  and  our  efforts  based  on 
this  policy  are  very  satisfactory.  Therefore,  if  we  can  be  of 


any  help  to  you  or  give  you  any  advice  that  may  help  you 
clean  up  your  old  outstanding  unpaid  claim  accounts,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Auburn  and  Hamburg,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  $1.75  per  net  ton. 

From  Beach  Creek,  Krebs,  Lock  Haven,  Patton,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Clearfield,  Bigler  and  other  Pennsylvania  points, 
brick  and  clay  products,  to  Altoona,  Bangor,  Brushton, 
Burke,  Knapps,  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
$3.00  per  net  ton;  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  $3.20  per  net  ton; 
to  North  Boston,  Mass.,  $1.90  per  net  ton;  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
$1.75  per  net  ton;  to  Rumford  Falls  and  Rileys,  Maine, 
$3.40  per  net  ton;  to  Baltimore  (Westport),  Md.,  $1.70 
per  net  ton;  to  Parsons,  Pa.,  $1.90  per  net  ton;  to  Arroyo, 
Clermont  and  Portland  Mills,  Pa.,  $1.75  per  net  ton;  to 
Kushequa,  Pa.,  $1.65  per  net  ton;  to  Coudersport,  Port 
Allegany  and  Roulette,  Pa.,  $1.90  per  net  ton. 

From  Beach  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  building  and  paving  brick, 
to  Sayre,  Pa.,  $1.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Beach  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  building  and  paving  brick 
and  drain  tile,  to  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  $1.75  per  net  ton. 

From  Brighton,  N.  Y„  brick,  clay  and  its  products,  to 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  $1.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Clearfield  and  Krebs,  Pa.,  building  brick,  to  Pom- 
pey,  Pa.,  75e  per  net  ton. 

From  Clermont,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
90c  per  net  ton;  to  Butler  and  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  $1.25 
per  net  ton;  to  Silver  Springs  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $1.00 
per  net  ton. 

From  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  common  brick,  to  Salisbury 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Cohoes  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  common  brick,  to  Dolge- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Drummond  and  Shawmut,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  $1.05  per  net  ton;  to  DuBoies  and  Harveys 
Run,  Pa.,  75c  per  net  ton;  to  New  Castle,  Pa.,  $1.25  per 
net  ton. 

From  Drummond  and  Shawmut,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to 
Arcade,  N.  Y.,  $1.05  per  net  ton;  to  Belfast,  N.  Y.,  $1.15 
per  net  ton;  to  Belmont,  N.  Y.,  $1.25  per  net  ton;  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  $1.05  per  net  ton;  to  Galeton  and  Knoxville, 
Pa.,  $1.75  per  net  ton  and  to  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  $1.25  per 
net  ton. 

From  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Camden,  N.  J„  $1.25 
per  net  ton;  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  $1.15  per  net  ton. 

From  Kaulmont  and  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to 
Erie,  Pa.,  $1.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Kaulmont  and  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  95c  per  net  ton;  to  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y., 
$1.15  per  net  ton. 

From  Lorillard,  N.  J.,  building  brick,  building  tile  and 
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fireproofing,  to  Pearl  River  and  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  $1.50  per 
net  ton;  to  Tallmans  and  Monsey,  N.  Y.,  $1.60  per  net 
ton. 

From  Mill  Hall,  Pa.,  brick  and  clay  products,  to  Tia- 
daghton,  Pa.,  $1.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  brick  and  clay,  to  Deseronto  and 
Peterboro,  Ont.,  $3.40  per  net  ton;  to  Hamilton,  Ont., 
$2.50  per  net  ton;  Thorold,  Ont.,  $2.30  per  net  ton;  to 
Toronto,  Ont.,  $2.70  per  net  ton;  to  Wallaceburg,  Ont., 
$2.60  per  net  ton;  to  Welland,  Ont.,  $2.25  per  net  ton;  to 
Montreal,  Que.,  $3.70  per  net  ton  and  to  Quebec,  Que., 
$4.70  per  net  ton. 

From  Port  Reading  and  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  brick,  com¬ 
mon,  fire,  hollow,  paving,  vitrified  and  fireproofing,  to 
Great  Neck  and  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  $1.50  per  net  ton; 
to  Great  River  and  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  $1.85  per  net  ton; 
to  Easthampton  and  Laurel,  N.  Y„  $2.25  per  net  ton  and 
to  East  New  York  and  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  $1.20  per 
net  ton. 

From  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  brick,  clay  and  its  products, 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  $2.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  brick,  clay  and  its  products,  to 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  $2.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Winslow  Jet.,  N.  J.,  common  brick,  to  Bristol, 
Pa.,  $1.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Alton,  Ill.,  brick,  to  Wellsville,  Mo.,  $1.50  per 
net  ton. 

From  Belleville,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  group,  $2.35  per  net  ton;  to 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  group,  $2.80  per  net  ton.  (Rate  to 
Duluth  will  not  apply  on  fire  brick.) 


From  Brazil,  Macksville  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  brick 
and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Windsor,  Ontario,  $1.95 
per  net  ton. 

From  LaSalle,  Ill.,  fire  brick  and  fire  clay,  to  Auburn 
Park,  Blue  Island,  Brainerd,  Burr  Oak,  Chicago,  Engle¬ 
wood,  Gresham,  Midlothian,  Mokena,  Morgan  Park,  New 
Lenox,  Oak  Forest,  South  Chicago,  Tinley  Park  and 
Washington  Heights,  Ill.,  65c  per  net  ton. 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Denver,  Colo.,  brick  (except  enameled  and 
glazed)  and  fire  clay,  to  Pine  Cliff,  Colo.,  $1.40  per  net 
ton;  to  Kremmling,  Colo.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Phipps- 
burg,  Colo.,  $2.80  per  net  ton;  to  Hayden,  Colo.,  $3.20  per 
net  ton  and  to  Craig,  Colo.,  $3.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Fulton  and  Vandalia,  Mo.,  brick,  to  Council 
Bluffs,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Ottumwa,  la.,  and  South  Omaha, 
Neb.,  $1.50  per  net  ton;  to  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  $1.00  per  net 
ton. 

From  Renton,  Wash.,  brick  (ecept  enameled  or  glazed) 
and  fire  clay,  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  $3.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Renton,  Wash.,  brick  (except  enameled  or  glazed) 
and  fire  clay,  to  Butte,  Helena  and  Kalispell,  Mont.,  $5.20 
per  net  ton. 

From  Spokane,  Wash.,  brick  (except  enameled  or 
glazed)  and  fire  clay,  to  Renton,  Wash.,  $3.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Cheraw  and  Society  Hill,  S.  C.,  common  brick, 
to  Albemarle,  Lexington  and  Whitney,  N.  C.,  $2.00  per 
M.;  to  Winston  Salem,  N.  C.,  $2.15  per  M. 


Chicago  Material  Men  Demonstrate  Low  Cost 

of  Brick  Construction 


THE  fire  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago  are  apt  to  be 
extended,  without  any  further  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  property  owners  in  the  territory  which  it  is 
proposed  to  include,  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  made 
by  the  dealers  in  building  materials  in  that  city,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  comparative  cost  of  frame  and  brick  con¬ 
struction. 

The  opposition  came  from  those  who  feared  that  the 
proposed  ordinance  would  make  the  cost  of  building  cheap 
dwellings  prohibitive,  and  who  took  for  their  text  the  cost 
of  small  houses  of  a  type  usually  built  to  house  workingmen 
and  their  families. 

Estimates  were  made  by  five  different  contracting  con¬ 
cerns,  all  figuring  the  same  plans  and  specifications,  which 
called  for  houses  of  identical  types,  with  the  exception  that 
in  one  case  the  exterior  walls  were  of  wood  construction,  and 
in  the  other  of  solid  masonry  (brick  and  mortar). 

These  plans  represented  various  types  of  workingmen’s 


homes,  ranging  in  size  from  four  to  seven  rooms.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  as  follows : 

E.  K.  Cormack,  president  of  the  National  Builders’  Supply 
Association,  presented  these  figures  to  the  City  Council  and 
stated : 

“I  will  guarantee  to  build  with  brick  any  workingman’s 
home  you  may  select,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  the  same  house  constructed  of  wood.  The 
only  stipulation  that  I  make  is  that  the  frame  house  shall 
not  be  constructed  of  inferior  lumber.  It  is  my  belief  that, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  tax  payer,  this 
ordinance  will  materially  lessen  them,  since  by  extending  the 
fire  limits,  the  cost  of  fire  protection  is  lessened,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  insurance.” 

Much  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  revelation  of  com¬ 
parative  cost  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  displayed  by  the  building  material  dealers  in  Chicago 
will  bear  fruit,  in  the  near  future,  in  adding  to  the  section 
where  frame  construction  is  forbidden  by  law. 


FOUR  ROOM  TYPE 

SEVEN  ROOM  TYPE 

FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 

BRICK 

CONSTRUCTION 

FRAME 

CONSTRUCTION 

BRICK 

CONSTRUCTION 

Minimum . 

. $1,362.00 

Minimum 

. $1,532.00 

Minimum 

. $3,403.00 

Minimum 

Maximum  .... 

.  2,100.00 

Maximum 

.  2,219.00 

Maximum 

.  4,981.00 

Maximum 

.  5,214.00 

Average  . 

.  1,719.40 

Average  . 

.  1,823.00 

Average  . 

.  4,185.00 

Average  . 

.  4,564.00 

A  Pergola  of  Rough  Face  Brick 


Extending 
the  Use  of 
Burned  Clay 

The  Formal  Garden  Offers  a 
New  Use  for  Rough  Face  Brick 

PERGOLAS,  to  cover  garden  paths  or  gar¬ 
den  lounging  retreats,  have  become  par¬ 
ticularly  popular  with  home  builders  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  and  that  they  may  be 
constructed  entirely  of  brick,  except  for  the 
cross-pieces,  is  admirably  attested  to  by  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  very  attrac¬ 
tive  pergola  here  shown,  covering  a  walk  that 
leads  from  the  front  veranda  of  the  house  to 
the  entrance  of  the  garage,  possesses  ex¬ 
cellently  constructed  pillars  of  brick,  and  even 
the  walk  itself  is  also  of  brick.  Only  for  the 
overhead  timbers,  is  any  other  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial  used  in  its  construction.  These  are  paint¬ 
ed  a  soft  brown  color,  and,  since  the  natural 
color  of  the  brick-work  is  a  sort  of  bluish 
red,  a  very  effective  color  scheme  is  produced. 
The  pillars  are  of  simple  design  and  massive 
proportions,  and  the  style  in  which  the  brick 
of  the  walk  is  laid,  is  especially  attractive. 
The  walk  is  bordered  with  an  interesting  park¬ 
way  of  flowers,  and  over  the  pillars  is  being 
trained  a  graceful  tracery  of  vines  and  climb¬ 
ing  rose-bushes. 


Clay  Products  Gain  $8,477,657  in  1913 


The  Government  report  on  Clay  Products  has  just  been 
issued.  It  shows  the  following  comparative  values  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  burned  clay  ware,  1913,  as  against  1912: 


1912 

Common  brick  . $  51,796,266 

Vitrified  (paving:)  brick  and  block .  10,921,575 

Face  brick  .  9,455,297 

Fancy  or  ornamental  brick .  1,252,681 

Drain  tile  .  8,010,250 

Sewer  pipe  .  12,147,677 

Architectural  terra  cotta .  8,580,436 

Fireproofing-  .  7,174,148 

Tile  (not  drain) .  5,809,495 

Stove  lining  .  516,874 

Fire  brick,  including  silica,  magnesite 

and  chrome  .  17,877,629 

Miscellaneous  .  2,764,783 

Pottery  .  36,504,164 


1913 

$  50,134,757 
12,138,221 
9,614,138 
1,335,411 
8,558,320 
14,872,103 
7,736,306 
8,620,216 
6,109,180 
535,667 

20,627,122 

3,018,316 

37,992,375 


Total  value  . $172,811,275  $181,289,132 

From  the  above  will  be  seen  that  every  clay  product, 
save  common  brick  and  architectural  terra  cotta,  gained 
in  the  value  of  its  production,  1913  over  1912.  The  loss 
in  common  brick  is  explained  only  by  the  increase  in  fire¬ 
proofing  (hollow  building  tile)  for  the  increase  in  that 
commodity  is  phenomenal,  and  must  have  been  made,  in 
great  part,  at  the  expense  of  common  brick.  Face  brick 
increased  slightly. 

The  astonishing  increase,  however,  was  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fire  brick,  a  material  that  is  used  in  industries  other 
than  those  that  are  strictly  of  a  constructional  order.  In¬ 
deed,  the  increase  in  fire  brick  consumption,  betokening, 
as  it  does,  the  increased  productive  power  of  the  iron  and 


steel,  and  allied  industries,  makes  plausible  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  the  latter  part  of  1914  and  all  of  1915  will  be 
marked  by  extreme  industrial  activity. 

Ohio,  as  usual,  led  the  states  in  the  value  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  clay  products,  with  Pennsylvania  second  and  New 
Jersey  third. 

Copies  of  the  government  report,  giving  the  quantities 
produced  by  each  state,  the  value  of  the  production,  by 
states,  and  other  valuable  information,  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Jefferson  Middleton,  statistician,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Brown  Company  to  Have  New  Quarters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company  will  occupy  its  new 
factory  at  Wayne  and  Windrim  Avenues,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  about  October  1st.  The  building  is  two  stories  in 
height  and  of  the  most  modern  construction  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  and  calibration  of  scientific  instru¬ 
ments.  A  power  plant  will  also  be  installed. 


Another  Use  For  Burned  Clay. 

Not  infrequently  we  read  of  reservoirs  supplying  local 
needs  running  dry  for  no  apparent  cause.  Yet,  the  cause 
is  as  obtrusive  as  the  bump  on  a  clean  log.  The  reser¬ 
voir  retainers  are  poorly  constructed,  rendering-  the  walls 
prone  to  seepage,  leaks  and  finally  breaks,  dangerous  to 
life  and  property  aside  of  the  inconvenience.  Burned  clay 
can’t  be  beaten  for  reservoir  purpose,  and  it  might  have 
fortified  many  a  levee  that  perennially  leaks  or  goes  to 
pieces. — J.  R.  B. 
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Ricketson’s  Mortar  Colors 

Pure,  brilliant  in  tone,  economical  in  use,  absolutely  reliable 
and  a  permanent  guarantee  against  fading  and  washing. 
Why  not  insist  on  having  them? 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Purple  and  Black 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHER 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION  AND  TESTS  OF  BRICK  AND 
ALL  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
2200  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg. 

LONDON 
Norfolk  House 


MONTREAL  TORONTO 

905  McGill  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  bAJN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY  251  Kearny  St. 

309  White  Bldg.  Clnco  de  Mayo  6  B _ 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  Mortar  Cement  and  Brick 

Brown,  Black,  Red  and  Buff  Strongest  and  most  durable 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  EASTON,  PA.,  U.S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited 


Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 


Literature  on  Request 


Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


BRICK  DRYERS 


{REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


Save  the  Brick  Maker  Money 
and  IMPROVE  HIS  PRODUCT 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


PULSOMETERS 

Cost  less  to  purchase,  install  and  operate  than  any  other  type 
of  brickyard  pump.  They  handle  gritty  water  and  never 
need  lubrication. 

W rite  today  for  our  “Pulsometer  Handbook.”  It  shows  many 
novel  installations  and  contains  valuable  data  on  pumping 
problems. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO..  13  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223-231  North  Jefferson  Street 


“STAG”  BRAND 
Manganese  Steel  Castings 

EDGAR  ALLEN  AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  •  New  Castle,  Del. 


Questions 

A  Department  in  Which  Workers 
in  Clay  May  Ask  for  a  Solution 
of  Any  Problem  That  Confronts 
Them  in  the  Plant  or  Office 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  this  department 
to  “Editor,  Questions  and  Answers ,”  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record,”  Chicago. 


Power  Required  in  Silica  Brick  Manufacture. 

499.  Australia — We  are  considering  the  operation  of  a 
silica  brick  manufacturing  plant  with  a  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  thousand  brick  per  day,  our  size  being  9  by  4J4 
by  3.  W e  would  like  to  know  the  daily  capacity  of  repress 
machines  for  this  purpose,  the  number  of  shapes  into  which 
the  press  boxes  and  plungers  can  be  converted  and  how  much 
power  is  required  to  run  each  machine.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  how  much  power  we  will  need  to  make  the  number 
of  brick  above  mentioned  and  how  many  machines  are  neces¬ 
sary  as  well  as  to  be  given  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
shapes  that  are  required  in  an  ordinary  line  of  the  silica  brick 
manufacturing  business. 

The  above  question  was  published  in  the  July  21  issue, 
and  an  answer  has  been  received  from  G.  S.  Housman,  of 
the  Federal  Refractories  Company,  manufacturers  of 
silica,  magnesia  and  chrome  brick,  at  Alexandria,  Pa.: 

“I  enclose  list]  of  shapes  usually  carried  in  stock  by 
the  silica  manufacturers  in  this  country.  These  shapes 
are  used  principally  in  steel  furnaces.  In  addition  to  the 
shapes  listed  many  special  shapes  are  also  used  in  this 
work  and  are  made  to  order  as  required.  At  the  present 
time  the  by-product  coke  ovens  and  gas  plants  are  using 
large  quantities  of  silica  brick,  mostly  of  sizes  and  shapes 
especially  designed  for  the  different  plants. 

“So  far  as  represses  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  now  in  use  for  this  purpose.  At  one  time  the  hand 
repress  was  extensively  used  hut  they  have  now  been 
entirely  discarded;  the  soft  mud  hand  moulding  process 
taking  their  place.  The  silica  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  do  not  know  of  any  power  machine  being  made  that 
will  mould  or  press  their  material  with  any  degree  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  trade  requires  a  very  uniform  article  and 
this  seems  to  be  impossible  with  any  machine  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  The  hand  moulding  without  repressing  is  so  much 
more  satisfactory  to  the  trade  that  all  the  successful 
manufacturers  have  gone  over  to  it  in  the  last  few  years. 

“Silica  brick  manufacture  is  rather  a  peculiar  proposi¬ 
tion  and  very  much  more  difficult  of  successful  operation 
than  other  brick  making.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
burning.  It  takes  an  extra  well  built  kiln  to  stand  the 
high  temperature  at  which  they  are  burned,  viz.,  2800°  to 
2900°  F.  The  brick  are  very  susceptible  to  changes  in 
temperature  and  will  crack  or  spawl  with  the  least 
draught  of  cool  air  when  they  are  hot  or  vice  versa. 

“The  power  you  would  require  for  a  60,000  capacity 
plant  depends  entirely  upon  how  the  mill  is  built.  If  you 
build  so  that  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  can  be  utilized 
for  drying  your  brick  the  power  plant  can  be  cut  down 
considerably.  With  this  method  which  is  very  generally 
and  satisfactorily  used  here,  your  power  will  be  confined 
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&  Answers 

Recognized  Authorities  in  Every 
Line  of  Clayworking,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Economics  and  Technology 
Will  Write  the  Answers 

Should  a  reply  be  desired  by  letter,  send  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  with  your  question,  and  it  will  be  answered 

promptly. 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  more  information. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


to  crushing  and  grinding  the  ganister  rock.  In  this  country 
where  electric  power  is  abundant  we  consider  it  more 
economical  than  steam  and,  if  the  latter  is  not  used  for 
drying  as  in  the  case  of  the  waste  heat  system,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  advise  using  electric  power  if  it  can  be 
obtained. 

“Kindly  allow  me  to  suggest  a  bit  of  advice  by  reason 
of  the  experience  I  have  had  in  this  business.  Procure 
the  services  of  a  thoroughly  capable  and  experienced 
silica  brick  man  to  superintend  the  construction  of  your 
plant.  It  will  pay  you  big  in  the  end.  I  know  of  factories 
built  here  by  inexperienced  men  which  today  are  either 
entirely  out  of  business  or  are  barely  making  two  ends 
meet,  while  those  that  have  been  built  by  men  experienced 
in  the  game  are  very  successful  in  every  way.  The  shop 
cost  of  silica  manufacture  is  very  much  more  than  any 
other  brick,  therefore,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  efficiently 
planned  mill  will  be  the  one  to  win  out. 

“I  trust  that  some  of  these  suggestions  will  be  of 
benefit  to  you  and  if  there  is  anything  else  I  can  do  for 
you,  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it  if  possible.” 


A  Cheap  Pugging  Device. 

482.  Delaware — We  want  to  puddle  a  couple  of  reservoirs 
and  need  a  few  yards  of  good  clay  puddle.  We  have  clay 
fairly  handy  but  no  machine.  We  are  sending  you,  under 
separate  cover,  a  pasteboard  tube  containing  a  sample  of  the 
clay.  By  a  rough  estimate  we  should  require  six  hundred 
cubic  yards  which  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  make  in  the 
course  of  not  more  than  a  month.  You  will  see  that  this  is 
rather  a  limited  quantity  and  that  is  where  the  difficulty  comes 
in  as  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  first- 
class  equipment.  I  understand  that  clay  makes  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  puddle  mixed  with  tzvo  parts  sand  to  one  part  clay. 
It  would  seem  that  the  clay  has  to  be  brought  into  a  rather 
fine  state  of  disintegration  before  you  can  undertake  to  do 
this  mixing,  therefore,  we  need  some  form  of  a  disintegrating 
machine  before  we  try  to  do  the  mixing  and  puddling.  How 
best  can  we  prepare  this  clay  which  should  be  sufficiently 
plastic  so  that  it  does  not  flozu  and  is  capable  of  being  mold¬ 
ed  into  position ? 

We  have  received  the  sample  of  clay  sent  us  and  would 
say,  after  testing  this  sample,  that  the  following  method 
be  used :  Heap  up  the  clay  layer-wise,  using  a  hand  shovel 
and  breaking  the  big  lumps  with  the  shovel.  Sprinkle  enough 
water  over  each  layer  to  give  the  clay  the  necessary  softness 
and  let  the  water  soak  in  for  a  few  days.  This  preparation 
will  be  necessary  only  if  the  clay  is  not  sufficiently  moist  as 
it  is  gathered — you  will  recall  that  the  sample  you  sent  us 
had  dried  out  somewhat  and  as  a  consequence  we  are  unable 
to  guess  at  its  natural  water  content. 

A  stout  barrel,  such  as  is  used  for  oil  or  whiskey  or. 


*‘77>e  TanKj  Paith  a  'Reputation  " 


The  construction  of 

Caldwell 
Cypress  Tank 

is  based  upon  scientific  and 
conservativeengineeringprin- 
ciples  that  eliminate  every 
poin  t  of  weakness  found 
in  ordinary  tank*. 

The  proven  durability  of 
the  tank  material,  the  scien¬ 
tific  hooping  and  the  expert 
construction,  all  combine  to 
make  the  Caldwell  Tank 
wear,  last  and  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalogue  before  buying. 


* 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  (Incorporated),  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Tanks  f  Galvanized  \  Towers 
Wind  Mills  -  Pumps  -  Gas  Engines 


Brick  H  ouses 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

A  book  containing  219  (8x11  inch)  pages 
illustrated  by  over  300  designs  and  details  of 
brick  house  construction,  beside  perspective 
views  and  floor  plans  of  82  brick  houses 
with  estimates  of  cost  construction  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  data  about  the  use  of  brick  from 
its  manufacture  to  its  placing  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  including  ornamental  brick  and  ti'e  work, 
sewer  construction,  fireplaces,  brick  veneer 
construction,  arches,  cements  and  mortar*, 
how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc. 

The  houses  shown  are  all  of  artistic  design 
drawn  by  leading  architects  and  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  brick  a*  | 
a  building  material. 

Price,  Postpaid  $  1  O  O 
Department.  Brick  and  Clay  Record  Chicago 


RADFORD’S 

BRICK 

HOUSES 

AND  HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM 


Absolute  Control  of  Temperatures  in  all  Kinds  of  Kilns  and  Furnaces 

Heraeus  Le  Chatelier 

PYROMETER 

Recommended  by  the  highest  authorities 

For  measuring  temperature  between  0  and  1600  deg.  Celsius,  equal  to  2920  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
Successfully  used  in  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick,  Pressed  Brick,  Terra  Cotta. 
Pottery.  Porcelain.  Stoneware.  Chamotte,  Cement.  Glass.  Iron  and  Steel  and  other  metals, 
particulaily  for  Hardening  and  Annealing,  also  for  Molten  Metals.  Cartridges  and  Ammunition. 
Chemicals.  Gas  Accumulators,  and  by  Boiler  Inspectors,  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Heraeus  Patented  Electrical  Furnaces 

For  Laboratory  and  Experimental  Use 

Fused  Silica  Ware  of  Every  Description  at  Moderate  Prices 
Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  Articles 

of  every  description,  This  Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  is  not  affected  by  any  changes 
of  temperature  whatsoever,  and  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  is  only  1-17  that  of  platinum.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  all  purposes  where  the  above  qualities  are  essential.’  Write 
for  information.  Pamphlets  and  References  on  Application. 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD,  30UC«"|mTs"*NEW  YORK  CITY 

/  • 
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Triumph  Steam 
Brick  Dryer 

With  our  new  system,  including  our  Auto¬ 
matic  Dumping  Machine,  we  are  able  to, 
and  will  guarantee  to  make  50,000  brick  a 
day  in  one  unit. 

The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company 

Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


preferably,  a  hogshead  will  make  a  good  pugging  device  by 
bolting  a  stout  3x4  joint  across  the  open  top  and  running 
through  it  an  iron  pipe  of  one  and  one-half  inches  diameter. 
This  pipe  should  be  tapped  at  intervals  of  nine  inches  and 
fastened  to  it  should  be  wooden  “paddles”  similar  to  the 
knives  in  a  pugmill,  only  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  these 
“paddles”  be  at  an  angle.  The  barrel  or  hogshead  should 
he  firmly  fastened  to  planking  which  will  keep  it  from  turn¬ 
ing,  and  when  a  long  rod  or  arm  is  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  pipe,  a  man  can  do  all  the  pugging  which  your 
clay  requires,  by  walking  around  the  barrel  and  pushing  the 
rod  in  front  of  him.  A  gate  should  be  cut  near  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  so  that,  as  the  clay  is  pugged,  it  can  be  taken 
out,  the  pressure  of  the  clay  which  is  added  at  the  top  be¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  force  out  the  necessary  amount  as  the  gate 
itself  is  opened. 


THE  RICHARDSON-LOVEJOY 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “ Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  LVrungtofnNowa 


DO  YOU 

WANT 


An  Employee? 

A  Position? 

To  Buy  Anything? 


HAVE  YOU 

For  Sale 


Used  Machinery? 
Land,  Plant,  or 
Anything  Else? 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record” 

ADVERTISEMENTS  Bring  Returns. 


Information  Regarding  Hollow  Building  Tile. 

553.  Michigan — I  am  getting  out  plans  for  a  new  brick 
and  hollow  building  tile  plant.  When  we  get  the  plant  com¬ 
pleted,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  it  zvill  be  the  only 
plant  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  The  writer  directed  the 
preliminary  tests  of  the  shale  which  were  satisfactory,  and 
a  comprehensive  test  on  one  of  our  blocks  by  the  Perry 
Testing  Laboratory  of  Detroit,  gave  excellent  results  for  this 
class  of  material.  I  am  in  hopes  that  Radford’s  book  on 
“ Contracting  and  Estimating,”  for  which  I  am  enclosing 
two  dollars,  will  shed  some  light  on  the  subject  and  any 
suggestions  regarding  other  literature  on  hollow  tile  will  be 
appreciated. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  books  which  have  been  published 
up  to  this  time  on_  hollow  tile  but,  as  the  vice-president  of 
the  National  Fireproofing  Company  stated  recently,  a  twelve 
inch  hollow  tile  wall  built  of  properly  made  hollow  tile 
and  set  carefully  will  do  everything  that  a  twelve  inch 
solid  brick  wall  will  do  in  ordinary  practice.  That  is,  it 
will  withstand  any  amount  of  heat  to  which  it  may  be 
subjected  in  a  practical  fire  (this  excepts  laboratory  fires), 
will  carry  any  weight  which  would  be  imposed  upon  it  as 
a  bearing  wall  in  any  building  properly  calculated  for  floor 
strain,  and  we  know  that  it  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Chicago  building  trade  as  the  equal  of  a  brick  wall  of  the 
same  thickness  in  all  buildings  of  four  stories  or  less. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Pittsburgh  is 
now  preparing  to  make  a  series  of  exhaustive  tests  in  hol¬ 
low  tile  which,  while  they  will  not  be  made  with  a  view 
to  contrasting  hollow  tile  to  reinforced  concrete  or  solid 
brick  walls,  will  give  authoritative  reports  on  crushing  and 
shearing  strength,  action  under  side  impacts,  fire  resistive 
qualities,  so  far  as  the  carrying  of  intense  heat  in  one  side 
of  the  block  with  the  other  and  protective  quality  in  hollow 
tile  laid  in  a  proper  model  and  around  steel  work.  This 
document  should  be  of  great  importance  when  it  sees  the 
light. 

There  is  a  book  published  called  “The  Hollow  Tile  House,” 
the  price  of  which  is  $2.50,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
you.  This  book  can  be  obtained  through  our  book  depart¬ 
ment. 


Distance  of  Stack  From  Kiln. 

492.  Ohio — Suppose  that  a  round  down-draft  kiln  has  a 
single  stack  located  near  it.  If  the  stack  should  be  torn 
down  and  rebuilt  two  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  kiln  with 
an  underground  flue  leading  from  kiln  to  stack,  what  effect 
would  this  make  upon  the  draft  and  operation  of  the  kiln. 
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if  any ?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  change  the  size  of  the  stack 
in  either  circumference  or  height? 

With  a  kiln  stack  built  two  hundred  feet  away  from  the 
kiln  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  the  stack  would  have  to  do 
more  work  in  its  new  location  than  in  its  old  one  because  it 
would  have  to  draw  the  heat  horizontally  two  hundred  feet 
further,  which  means  additional  friction  and  additional  draft. 
You  would,  therefore,  by  all  means,  have  to  increase  the 
height  of  your  stack  to  overcome  the  travel  of  the  gases.  It 
might  also  be  necessary  to  increase  the  diameter  of  the  stack 
but,  without  knowing  your  conditions,  we  would  not  care  to 
say  positively  in  this  regard  as  often  times  an  increased 
height  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  the  top  of  the  flue  be  well 
insulated  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  a  good  idea  to  run  the 
side  walls  up  above  the  arch,  than  pave  on  the  top  which 
should  be  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Filling  the  trench  with  dirt  will  then  prevent  considerable 
radiation. 

As  regards  the  draft  being  effected  by  the  length  of  the 
flue,  Christie  in  “Chimney  Design  and  Theory”  gives,  on 
page  157,  the  following  table : 

Reduction  of  Chimney  Draft  by  Long  Flues. 

Total  length  of  flues  in  feet .  50  100  200  400 

Chimney  Draft  in  Percent .  100  93  79  66 

Total  length  of  flues  in  feet....  600  800  1000  2000 

Chimney  Draft  in  Percent .  58  52  48  35 

No  abrupt  changes  of  directions  are  here  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  they  are  known,  however,  to  have  a  considerable 
influence. 


Wants  Price  on  Blue  Island  Brick. 

550.  Indiana — A  bricklayer  who  has  worked  in  Chicago 
informs  us  that  the  Blue  Island  brick  is  a  very  good  brick 
to  use  in  center  wall  or  to  back  up  face  brick  and  can  be 
bought  very  reasonably.  We  do  not  know  who  makes  this 
brick  and  ask  that  you  call  them  up  by  ’phone  and  have 
them  quote  its  lowest  price  f.  o.  b.  Pleasant  Lake,  Indiana, 
and  send  us  samples.  We  are  about  to  build  a  new  bank 
building  and  will  need  about  thirty-five  thousand.  Have 
bought  our  face  brick  and  want  these  for  back  wall.  Also 
have  them  say  how  soon  they  can  ship  after  receiving  order. 
If,  however,  you  do  not  know  of  such  brick,  kindly  ask  some 
other  manufacturer,  who  can  give  us  the  right  price,  to  do 
so,  but  we  want  prices  on  Blue  Island  brick  if  we  can  get 
them. 

We  have  requested  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Blue  Island  brick  to  send  you  prices  and 
samples,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  hear  from  them  promptly. 


Wants  Article  on  Test  Kilns. 

555.  Pennsylvania— In  one  of  the  previous  issues  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  an  article  zvas  published  written  by  Ernst 
Schmatolla  describing  different  test  kilns,  and  if  my  recol¬ 
lection  is  correct ,  one  of  the  kilns  described  was  constructed 
by  Mr.  Schmatolla  in  Stralau  near  Berlin,  Germany.  Will 
you  kindly  send  me  the  issue  of  “ Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
containing  this  article. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  supply  of  the  June  16th  issue, 
which  contained  Mr.  Schmatolla’s  article  on  test  kilns,  is 
completely  exhausted  with  the  exception  of  a  few  muti¬ 
lated  copies,  one  of  which  we  are  sending  you,  as  the  article 
which  you  desire  has  not  been  cut  out. 


Solving  Difficult  Kiln  Problems. 

496.  Pennsylvania — We  are  using  a  good  grade  of  shale 
and  fire  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  our  hollow  building 
blocks  which  are  salt  glazed  but  find  some  trouble  in  making 


Why  Not  Use  Genuine  Clinton  Colors? 

Here  are  three  of  a  hundred  good  reasons  why  you 
should  use  only  the  genuine  “Clinton”  colors. 

1.  “Clinton”  colors  always  give  a  beautiful,  permanent 
color. 

2.  Less  color  necessary  than  with  any  other  kind. 
Therefore  most  economical. 

3.  Thirty  years’  successful  record  is  a  guarantee  to 
every  color  user. 

All  genuine  “Clinton”  colors  bear  this  trade-mark. 
Insist  upon  seeing  it  on  all  you  buy. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 

P.  O.  Box-38  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Pyrometer  Advice 


Don’t  condemn  pyrometers 
because  you  failed  to  get 
results  with  the  ones  you 
have  used.  It  is  evident 
you  have  never  installed 
the  STUPAKOFF 
STANDARD  LE  CHAT- 
ELIER  PYROMETER. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  “Py¬ 
rometer  Facts.” 


The  Stupakoff  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


" Buckeye  Rails  Arc  (he  Standard  for  Quality'’ 

THE  BUCKEYE  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Exclusively  Manufacturers  of  First  Quality  Light  Steel 
Rails  and  Accessories 


Offices: 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

MEANS 

All  Sections  from 
12  lb.  to  40  lb. 
per  yard 


H 

V) 

Id 


I- 

c n 

id 

co 


Mills: 

Newark,  Ohio 


MEANS 


Write  or 
wire  us, 
when  in  need. 


No  order  too  large  to  handle  promptly  or  too  ^ 
small  to  secure  immediate  attention. 
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Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants 
and  Machinery 

Especial  attention  to  complete  plants. 

We  pioneered  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  business  in  America. 
We  have  the  “Know-How”  and  the  Equipment. 

Let  us  Serve  You. 

Jackson  &  Church  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan 


The  Auburn  Wagon 

Solves  the  Clay  workers’  Problem 


the  ware  burn  dark  and  glaze  properly.  We  use  round  down 
draft  kilns.  We  have  used  various  proportions  of  shale  and 
clay  from  pure  clay  to  three-fourths  shale  and  the  results  are 
always  about  the  same.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  or  an  ex¬ 
pert  whom  we  could  employ  to  coach  our  superintendent  or 
burner ? 

No  doubt  you  have  tried  to  burn  your  kilns  reducing  in¬ 
stead  of  oxidizing  but,  under  ordinary  conditions,  when  you 
shut  off  the  air  passing  through  the  fire  boxes,  you  should 
be  able  to  burn  your  ware  to  a  dark  color,  after  which  it 
could  be  glazed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  no  doubt  would  be  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  of  the  companies  which  builds  kilns  and  fur¬ 
nishes  burners  and  have  them  send  a  man  down  to  your  plant 
to  look  over  your  conditions  and  instruct  your  superintendent. 
This  is  always  the  most  satisfactory  way  and  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  long  run,  as  such  problems  can  only  be  worked 
out  on  the  ground  by  an  experienced  man. 


Unable  to  Locate  Fault  in  Continuous  Kiln. 

552. - We  had  a  twenty-chamber  continuous  kiln 

of  the  zig-zag  type  built  last  fall.  This  kiln  has  a  capacity  of 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  brick  per  chamber  and  is 
supposed  to  give  an  output  of  two  chambers  per  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  are  now  at  the  third  burning  of  this 
kiln  and  are  only  getting  about  five  thousand  brick  per 
day.  This  kiln  has  certainly  a  defect  in  its  construction 
ivhich  our  builder  cannot  remedy.  We  have  full  plans  and 
thought  perhaps  your  Mr.  Schmatolla  could  see  from  the 
plans  just  zvhere  the  weak  points  of  construction  are. 

If  you  will  send  us  a  full  plan  of  your  twenty-chamber 
continuous  kiln,  our  Mr.  Schmatolla  will  be  very  glad  to 
look  this  over  and  to  call  your  attention,  if  he  can,  to  the 
weak  points  in  the  construction  and  suggest  a  remedy. 


Wants  Names  of  Hollow  Block  Manufacturers. 

486.  Connecticut — Kindly  give  us  the  names  of  the  hollow 
block  manufacturers  nearest  to  Wilson,  Conn.  We  would 
prefer  those  not  connected  with  the  National  Fire  Proofing 
Company. 

Unfortunately  our  list  of  clayworkers  does  not  classify 
those  making  hollow  building  tile  from  plants  operating  on 
brick  and  indeed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  hollow  tile  are 
made  on  the  same  yards  that  produce  common  builders.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  plants  in  New  England  who 
produce  hollow  tile  fire  proofing  or  will  furnish  the  name  of 
our  correspondent. 


Ex-President  Taft’s  Address  on  Clay  Industry. 

556.  Iowa — About  tivo  years  ago  an  address  was  made 
at  a  brick  convention  or  perhaps  it  may  have  been  at  the 
Clay  Show  in  1913,  by  Mr.  Taft,  on  the  advancement  of  the 
brick  industry.  I  would  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  and  wish  to  ask  you  how  I  may  obtain  one. 

We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  for  March  15,  1912,  containing  the 
address  made  by  Ex-President  Taft  at  the  opening  of  the 
clay  show  that  year. 


Texas  Is  Clayworking  State. 

Clay  mining  is  the  third  mineral  industry  of  Texas. 

Texas  has  118  clayworking  industries. 

Texas  ranks  twelfth  with  other  states  in  the  output  of  clay 
products. 

The  clay  kilns  of  Texas  produce  $2,660,000  of  products 
annually. 


The  patented  rear 
dump  feature  of  the 
Auburn  permits  one- 
minute  unloading — and 
the  action  is  so  gentle 
the  brick  are  piled 
without  injury. 

Face  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon  brick  makers  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Auburn. 


Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  the  Auburn — 
write  today. 


Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  Martinsburg,W.Va. 
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Cheaper  construction,  but  more  of  it,  seems  to  be  the 
proper  classification  of  the  building  activity  the  country 
over  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It  is  significant 
that  the  big  cities,  especially  those  in  the  East,  were 
as  brakes  on  the  building  industry  everywhere  else.  This 
shows  the  influence  of  the  monetary  unrest,  business 
readjustment  and  disturbing  legislation  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  single  agency  could,  for  it  is  in  those 
commodities  that  speculative  building  construction  has 
been  stifled,  resulting  in  keen  competition  that  has  made 
price  cutting  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  divides  build¬ 
ing  activity  in  the  United  States  into  three  sections.  It 
makes  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  buildings  $10  on 
farms,  $30  in  large  cities  and  $20  in  communities  ranging 
in  population  from  2,500  to  25,000.  It  estimates  from 
its  insurance  files  that  $2,000,000,000  is  spent  annually  in 
this  country  for  building  construction  of  one  sort  or 
another,  about  $1,000,000,000,  or  fifty  per  cent  of  which 
goes  in  labor.  Estimates  show  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  1  this  total  of  building  construction  has 
been  pulled  down  to  something  like  $1,870,000,000,  as 
against  a  total  of  $1,920,000,000  in  1913;  $2,001,000,000  in 
1912;  $197,000,000,000  in  1911,  and  $2,110,000,000  in  1910. 

During  the  last  eight  years  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  fire-resistant  buildings.  In 
this  respect  the  ratio  as  between  the  large  centers  and 
the  small  communities  is  reversed.  This  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  1906  was  only  7  per  cent  of  the  whole  country. 
Most  of  the  fire-resistant  building  was  in  common  brick 
with  a  small  sprinkling  of  stone  structures.  Today  there 
is  a  percentage  of  27  with  hollow  tile,  brick  and  cement 
in  general.  And  the  constant  enactment  of  more  rigorous 
fire  laws  is  serving  to  increase  the  percentage  sharply. 

Comparative  statistics  of  a  more  intimate  nature  involv¬ 
ing  principally  fire  resisting  construction  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  centers  throughout  the  country  indicate  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  volume,  though  not  so  much  in  value,  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year.  In  considering  figures  of  this  kind  the  most 
unbiased  sources  are  of  the  greatest  value,  hence  the  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  the  statistical  department  of  Brad- 
streets  are  entirely  dependable  in  reporting  the  facts 
as  they  exist  in  the  widest  possible  range  of  cities. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914,  a  total  of  145,026  permits 
was  issued  in  150  cities.  In  the  same  period  in  1913  the 
total  was  only  141,767.  This  represents  a  gain  in  volume 
of  2.3  per  cent.  In  1912  the  same  period  gave  a  total  of 
151,000.  Making  comparisons  by  sections  of  the  coun- 
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|  “CAN’T  BE  BEAT” 

Why  did  a  clay  manufacturer  tell  us  that 
about  his  MARION  Revolving  Shovel  ? 
Because  it  was  giving  him  satisfaction,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  making  him  a  greater  profit 
and  because  it  was  saving  him  from  worry 
and  inconvenience  with  labor  conditions. 
There’s  a  Marion  to  help  you,  too,  Mr. 
i  Clay  Manufacturer— no  matter  what  your 
capacity  may  be.  There’s  a  Marion 
that  will  give  you  Constant  Service —  better, 
quicker  and  more  profitable  results.  Write 
I  for  Catalog  92 — it  tells  a  story  of  interest 
§  to  the  Brick  Man. 

|  THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO.  I 

|  [ESTABLISHED  1884]  j§ 

Station  A.  MARION,  OHIO 


Saving  Money 

By  Efficient  Machinery 


A  Champion  crusher  will  save  the  cost  of  sledg¬ 
ing  shale,  fireclay  or  other  hard  materials.  It  will 
also  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  dry  pan  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  small  product  of  uniform  size.  Why  not  in¬ 
stall  a  crusher  on  trial? 

Write  to  A$k  for  our  complete  line. 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.  16B3u2i£er  Pittsburgh 
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To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


Don’t  Take  the  Risk 

If  you  make  a  good  brick,  why  endanger  its  reputa¬ 
tion  by  permitting  the  use  of  an  inferior  cement? 
Good  brick  should  be  set  in  good  mortar  and  GOOD 
mortar  is  made  of  good  cement. 

A  paving  block  doesn’t  get  a  chance  if  imbedded  in 
poor  concrete  or  set  in  an  uncertain  cement — just  as 
well  use  tar  and  be  done  with  it. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
is  Dependable 

Its  mixture  is  uniform — high  in  strength — the  same 
in  color  and  fineness,  and  helps  malte  permanent 
buildings  and  ever-lasting  pavements. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Main  Office,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Western  Office,  Chicago 


try  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  two  years,  the 
following  results  are  shown: 


No. 

No.  Permits 

Expenditures 

Cities 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

New  Eli  eland. .  24 

9,275 

10,106 

$  38,572,000 

$  39,248,000 

Middle  . 

..  34 

32,484 

32,462 

153,850,000 

164,507,000 

Western  . . . . 

..34 

40,344 

39,179 

127,526,000 

127,075,000 

Northwestern 

.  .  14 

11,435 

10,094 

35,701,000 

29,057,000 

Southern  . .  . . 

..  28 

21,185 

21,501 

36,051,000 

44,144,000 

Far- Western 

..  16 

30,303 

28,425 

47,069,000 

68,636,000 

Total  U.  S 

. . .150 

145,026 

141,767 

$438,769,000 

$472,667,000 

Less  N.  Y. 

C.  1 

8,799 

8,324 

$  78,003,000 

$  84,777,000 

Outside  _ _ 

N.  Y.  C... 

...149 

136,227 

133,443 

$360,766,000 

$387,890,000 

Analyzed  tinder  a  percentage  basis  the  actual  variation 
in  building  activity  for  the  entire  country  is  given  as  an 
increase  of  2.3  per  cent  in  volume  for  the  country  and  a 
decrease  of  7.1  per  cent  in  value,  inclusive  of  New  York 
City,  during  the  first  six  months,  as  follows: 


Number  Expenditure 

New  England  . Decrease  8.2%  Decrease  1.7% 

Western  . . Increase  .06%  Decrease  6.4% 

Northwestern  . Increase  13.2%  Increase  22.8% 

Southern  . Decrease  1.4%  Decrease  18.3% 

Far-Western  . Increase  6.6%  Decrease  31.4% 


Exclusive  of  New  York,  the  increase  in  volume  is  2  per 
cent  and  a  decrease  in  value  of  7  per  cent.  More  money 
was  spent,  or  engaged  to  be  spent,  in  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  than  in  New  England  and  the  east  where  the  greatest 
upheaval  in  building  construction  and  materials  has  taken 
place.  The  different  periods  in  which  this  depression  has 
left  its  weight  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  shown  by  the 
following  statistics  that  show  the  movement  in  value 
for  buildings  projected  for  the  entire  country  since  1905 
for  which  two  curves  plotted  over  that  period,  one  for 
the  first  half  and  the  other  for  the  second  half  would 
show  a  movement  not  nearly  so  fluctuating  as  the  ca¬ 
lamity  howlers  would  lead  others  to  believe.  The  first 
half  of  1914,  for  instance,  makes  a  better  showing  than 
did  the  first  half  of  1907  and  it  is  quite  comparable  with 
that  of  1911.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  while  comparing  the 
following  statistics  of  expenditures  for  building  operations 
that  at  no  time  in  the  years  quoted  have  values  been 
so  low  on  market  lists,  nor  has  competition  been  so 
keen  among  builders  as  at  present.  Vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  saved  to  building  investors  because  of  the 
competition  made  necessary  through  over-production  of 
mill  supplies.  If  this  loss  in  profits  that  has  been  filched 
from  the  pockets  of  manufacturers  could  be  added  to 
the  total  reported  as  available  for  building  construction 
in  the  first  half  of  1914,  the  $12,000,000  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  total  for  the  first  half  of  1914  and  that  for 
1913  would  more  than  be  made  up.  From  sixty-five  cities 


reportin; 

the  following 

statistics  are  c 

:ompiled: 

Total 

Total 

Total 

1st  Half 

2nd  Half 

for  year 

1905. . . . 

. $294,536,160 

$300,825,245 

$595,359,414 

1906. . . . 

.  347,035,084 

277,091,712 

624,126,796 

1907. . . . 

.  315,256,543 

239,691,717 

554,948,260 

190S . .  . . 

.  222,634,848 

287,264,561 

509,899,409 

1909. .  .  . 

.  382,498,361 

341,048,658 

732,547,019 

1910. . . . 

.  354,963,233 

312,489.260 

667,452,493 

1911.  .  .  . 

.  320,991,141 

322,119,186 

643,110,327 

1912.  .  . . 

.  350,229,622 

330,322,028 

680,551,650 

1913.  .  .  . 

1Q14 

.  331,770,571 

aiq  sqr  riq 

288,026,459 

619,797,030 

These 

figures  show  that  construction 

work  throughout 

the  country  is  only  3.3  per  cent  behind  the  first  half  of 
1913;  8.8  per  cent  behind  1912  and  about  equal  to  1911. 
Compared  with  the  large  total  in  the  first  half  of  1909,  the 
greatest  six  months  aggregate  ever  recorded,  the  decrease 
this  year  is  16  per  cent,  but  the  gain  over  the  low  water 
mark  in  the  first  half  of  1908  is  44  per  cent. 

That  is  a  refutation  on  the  face  of  it  for  the  fellow  who 
tells  everyone  he  meets  that  business  conditions  are 
worse  today  than  he  has  ever  known  them  to  be. 
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It  would  appear  as  though  the  second  half  was  going 
to  go  way  ahead  of  the  record  of  only  $288,026,000  re¬ 
ported  in  the  last  six  months  of  1913.  In  New  York,  as 
stated  in  last  month’s  review,  there  are  $94,000,000  in  new 
buildings  projected  and  ready  to  move  ahead.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  the  1914  permits  so  far  recorded  call  for  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  $9,500,000  against  $7,330,000  in  1913;  at 
Cleveland  $3,120,000  will  move  out  as  compared  with  only 
$1,750,000  last  year;  at  Kansas  City  the  expenditures  will 
run  up  to  $1,600,000  as  compared  with  only  $900,000  last 
year  at  this  time;  and  St.  Paul  will  spend  $2,000,000 
whereas  it  spent  only  $1,000,000  last  year  up  to  July  1. 

Canada  is  experiencing  comparative  quiet  in  building 
•operations  as  a  whole,  although  the  latest  returns  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  of  greater  activity  here  and  there.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  32  cities  in  the  Eastern  provinces  show  only 
a  slight  diminution  in  the  approximate  expenditure  en¬ 
gaged  for  this  year,  but  18  cities  in  the  west  show  a  de¬ 
cline  of  over  $2,000,000.  Up  there  the  conditions  are  ex¬ 
actly  reversed  from  what  they  are  here.  The  Canadian 
west  is  trailing  along  far  behind  the  east.  The  latter 
shows  a  decline  over  past  performances  of  some  $3,000,- 
000  contrasting  with  $41,660,421  in  1913.  In  the  West  a 
remarkably  high  record  was  made  in  eighteen  cities  where 
$43,500,000  was  rolled  up  in  new  building  operations  as 
against  only  $36,000,000  last  year  and  $24,000,000  in  1912. 
Fifty  Canadian  municipalities  show  an  aggregate  ex¬ 
penditure  for  new  building  construction  of  $63,123,555 
for  the  first  half  of  1914  as  against  $87,228,000  in  1913. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  district,  a  territory 
which  has  done  much  to  drag  down  the  building  figures  for 
the  country.  As  July  closed  there  was  a  change  in  tone 
■of  building  material  prices,  indicating  a  much  stronger 
current  of  inquiry  for  fall  deliveries.  The  first  to  feel 
this  change  was  linseed  oil,  reflecting  the  paint  mar¬ 
ket  s  temperament,  which  has  moved  up  two  cents  a 
gallon  within  the  last  two  weeks.  On  July  23  structural 
steel  shapes  were  quoted  only  on  the  1.31c  range  at  tide¬ 
water,  whereas  the  former  quotation  ran  from  1.26c  to 
1.31c  with  a  1.15c  basis,  Pittsburgh  mill.  Simultaneously 
Raritan  river  common  brick  which  had  been  quoted  on  a 
par  with  Hudson  common  at  $5.25  to  $5.75  per  M.  along 
side  dock,  wholesale,  moved  up  to  a  range  of  $5.50  to  $5.75 
per  M.  and  some  grades  of  lumber,  notably  yellow  pine, 
showed  a  stiffening  tendency. 

Such  occurrences  at  such  a  time  can  mean  only  one  thing 
in  the  opinion  of  men  well  informed  on  such  subjects: 
that  there  is  an  undertone  in  the  eastern  building  market 
that  bodes  well  for  greater  activity  in  the  fall.  It  has  been 
just  such  a  stimulus  as  this  that  the  building  investors  of 
the  east  have  needed.  In  a  desultory  building  market 
there  naturally  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  cut  prices, 
regardless  of  the  state  of  supply  in  mills  and  sheds. 

But  just  now  the  reserve  supplies  are  nearly  depleted 
and  manufacturers  are  about  ready  to  start  up  under 
larger  outputs,  but  they  have  been  awaiting  a  change  in 
the  complexion  of  the  building  movement  before  shutting 
off  the  sacrifice  quotations.  As  soon  as  the  demand  im¬ 
proves  there  will  be  a  sharp  upturn  in  prices  which  for 
almost  a  year  have  been  at  record-breaking  low  levels. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Read  the 
Classified  Ad  Section,  Pages  330-333 
It  May  Mean  Money  to  You 


OHIO  kiln  co. 

The  Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 

BURNS  EVENLY 

Just  as  good  ware  taken  from  bottom  as  top. 

No  Damaged  Ware  from 
Water  Smoking 

Bottom  pieces  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Try  the 

Improved  Hook  System 

Don’t  White-Wash 


But  produces  a  nice  clean  uniform  burn.  Let  us 
prove  our  claims — you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  KILN  CO. 

Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 

VIGO,  OHIO 


QS 

V  The  “I 


‘Martin” 

BRICK 
MACHINERY 


"\© 

Modern 


YARD 
SUPPLIES 


Soft-Mud  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes 

Get  Our  Plans 

Dry  or  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 

Barrows  and  Trucks 
Disintegrators 

Clay  Cars-Dryer  Cars 
Hoisting  Drums 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 


GET  MARTIN 
PRICE 
LIST 


LANCASTER 

PENNA. 

U.  S.  A. 


GET  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 
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Gasoline  Motors 


Over  300  in  Use — 

Used  by  150  Companies. 

Used  for  Underground 
or 

Surface  Haulage — 

ZVz  to  16  Tons  Weight. 

Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 

Rochelle,  Illinois 


The  Boiler  of  the  DEWEY 


“Let  the  DEW EY  Do  Your  Work 


■ 


*>&  • 


The  Borden  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N. 
C.,  Is  using  a  DEWEY 
locomotive.  It  discard¬ 
ed  the  mule-driven  car 
and  declares  it  not  only 
got  an  Increased  effi¬ 
ciency  but  reduced  the 
cost  of  hauling. 

This  concern  hauls 
eighteen  cubic  yards  of 
clay  to  a  load  on  a  trip 
of  one  and  a  half  miles. 

How  many  mules 
would  it  take  to  do  this 
same  thing  and  how 
long  would  it  take  them 
to  do  it? 


It  is  our  own  special  design.  It  has 
unusually  large  capacity,  Is  a  quick 
steamer,  and  Is  economical  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption. 

These  three  characteristics  have  made 
the  DEWKY  especially  adapted  to  clay 
pit  work. 


Strong,  Safe,  Long-Lived 

The  DEWEY  boiler  is  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  the  numerous  angles 
and  corners  and  pockets  which  serve  as 
collecting  places  for  mud  and  scale — dis¬ 
tressing  features  about  every  standard 
locomotive  boiler. 

The  DEWEY  boiler,  therefore,  is 
stronger,  safer  and  longer-lived  and  does 
BETTER  work  than  the  regular  types. 

The  DEWEY  sells  for  several  hundred 
dollars  less  than  any  of  the  standard 
type  locomotives  of  the  same  (PI  OAfi 
size  and  weight . A 


DEWEY  BROS. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Pottery 


While  domestic  pottery  manufacturers  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  heavy  volume  of  business  for  fall,  here  and 
there  some  apprehension  is  felt  as  to  the  effect  the  fall 
imports  will  have  on  domestic  business.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  sides,  that  up  to  the  last  of  April  this  year,  the 
domestic  pottery  manufacturers  were  “loaded  to  the 
guards”  with  orders,  and  that  shipments  were  from  one 
to  six  weeks  behind.  Then  in  May  there  was  a  decided 
falling  off  in  trade,  and  the  plants  today  are  not  working 
up  to  normal,  except  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Here  and  there  sales  managers  have  notified  some 
of  their  heaviest  customers  to  anticipate  in  advance, 
believing  that  after  the  summer  is  over,  there  will  be 
a  continued  rush  of  business.  These  large  buyers  have 
been  asked  to  anticipate  their  requirements,  to  send  in 
specifications  for  their  car  lots  now  and  specify  early 
fall  delivery.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  however,  that 
should  business  this  fall  be  anything  like  it  was  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  there  will  be  a  monkey 
and  a  parrot  time  in  filling  orders  during  the  holiday 
season. 

A  peculiar  turn  of  fortune  attended  the  recent  fire  at  the 
Carrollton  Pottery  Company,  of  Carrollton,  Ohio.  Just  six 
hours  before  the  plant  was  totally  destroyed.  E.  L.Henderson, 
president  of  the  company,  had  purchased  the  interest  in  the 
concern  held  by  A.  E.  Albright  for  $83,000.  Mr.  Henderson  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Albright  interest  became  the  sole  owner 
of  the  plant  which  he  was  unfortunately  doomed  to  lose 
within  six  hours  of  his  purchase. 

In  the  cooking  ware  line,  the  Guernsey  Earthenware 
Company  has  about  completed  the  erection  of  new  build¬ 
ings  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  which  will  double  the  capacity 
of  that  factory.  The  company  has  also  just  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  The  sales  terri¬ 
tory  is  being  extended  by  this  concern,  and  a  heavy  vol¬ 
ume  of  fall  business  is  anticipated. 

Work  has  been  started  rebuilding  the  destroyed  portion 
of  the  Pennsylvania  China  Company,  at  Kittanning,  Pa., 
A  wind  storm  early  in  the  spring  partially  wrecked  this 
plant,  killing  several  workmen  and  injuring  a  score  or 
more.  It  has  been  decided  to  enlarge  the  clay  shops  and 
additional  machinery  is  to  be  installed.  The  plant  is  under 
the  management  of  William  S.  George,  of  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  who  also  operates  the  plants  at  East  Palestine. 

Chris.  Horton,  manager  of  the  decorating  department 
of  the  Colonial  Pottery  Company,  at  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  and  a  stockholder  in  that  concern,  has  just  been 
named  by  Gov.  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Peace  Centenary  Committee. 

The  possibility  exists  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  last,  the  production  of  domestic  pottery  will  top 
new  high  records  in  valuation.  For  the  year  prior  to  that 
date  the  domestic  ware  plants  throughout  the  country 
worked  to  capacity,  but  there  were  times  when  production 
was  seriously  handicapped  by  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  small  strikes  in  the  Ohio  Valley  plants.  For  the  last 
six  months,  however,  there  has  been  none  of  these  “in¬ 
conveniences”  and  manufacturers  have  worked  all  de¬ 
partments  to  the  limit. 

A  new  cooking  ware  pottery  is  to  be  built  at  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  by  the  Oxford  Pottery  Company,  construction  of 
which  has  just  been  started.  Native  clays  will  be  used 
in  this  plant,  as  are  used  in  other  cooking  ware  potteries 
in  that  and  the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  districts. 
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In  the  Wake 


of  the  News  i 


Baird 


Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


ALBERTA 

The  Redcliff  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  shipping  fifteen 
cars  weekly,  filling  orders  for  a  new  hospital  at  Medicine 
Hat  and  business  blocks  at  various  points  in  the  province. 

The  Redcliff  Brick  and  Coal  Company,  Redcliff,  Alberta, 
has  just  received  orders  for  1,250,000  common  and  face  brick 
and  hollow  blocks  for  the  Provincial  asylum  at  Penoka.  An¬ 
other  order  received  is  for  550,000  pressed  brick  for  the  Do¬ 
minion  armory  at  Edmonton.  Other  orders  for  about  5,000,- 
000  brick,  which  are  about  to  be  closed,  together  with  what 
has  already  been  booked,  will  keep  this  plant  going  to  capac¬ 
ity  with  a  force,  of  about  two  hundred  men  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

ARIZONA 

The  Elm  City  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Tempe,  Ariz.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $750,000,  the 
leading  stockholders  being  C.  Stoddard  and  I.  J.  Lipsohn  of 
Tempe. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  California  Architectural  Brick  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
G.  H.  Moore,  G.  E.  Burlingame,  E.  M.  Tyre,  G.  D.  Ferrell 
and  P.  I.  Foot. 

The  California  Pottery  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
has  about  completed  deliveries  of  sewer  pipe  for  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  This  company  anticipates  a 
good  business  thoroughout  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  brickyards  in  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  are  now  well  under 
way  turning  out  their  summer  production.  They  have  been 
preparing  for  a  busy  season  as  prospects  at  this  time  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  large  quantity  of  brick  will  be  needed  for  the  fall 
and  winter  building. 

The  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  brick  manufacturing  business  in  San  Joa¬ 
quin  County,  Cal.,  and  which  still  owns  valuable  clay 
deposits  at  Tesla,  Cal.,  in  that  county,  has  concluded  ar- 
rangements  with  several  brick  making  plants  in  and  near 
Stockton,  Cal.,  for  the  use  of  Tesla  clay.  The  company 
is  putting  its  machinery  in  shape  and  will  soon  be  ship¬ 
ping  out  clay. 

The  San  Francisco  architects  having  in  charge  the  San 
Francisco  Civic  Center  have  recommended  the  use  of  vitrified 
paving  brick  for  the  street  paving  in  the  civic  center.  While 
the  wear  on  the  streets  in  that  locality  will  not  be  heavy,  for 
which  reason  asphalt  would  otherwise  have  been  recom¬ 
mended,  the  color  of  the  brick  is  considered  sufficiently  better 
for  the  purpose  to  justify  the  additional  expense.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  the  brick  paving  required  will  cost  about  $200,000. 

Nat  Ellery,  secretary  of  the  Brick  Builders’  Bureau  in 
San  Francisco,  reports  that  during  the  first  half  of  1914 
the  amount  of  brick  building  in  that  city  as  compared 
with  concrete  ran  about  three  or  four  brick  buildings  to 
one  of  concrete.  This  is  about  the  same  rate  as  has  been 
maintained  since  the  big  fire  of  April,  1906.  Comparing 


I  Pot  Molding  | 

1  Machinery  | 


W rite  us  for  information. 


Baird 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

54-56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


We  specialize  in 
Machines 

for  the  Manufacture 
of  Pottery 

and  Guarantee 
Every  One  We  Sell. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Builders  of  Pittsburg  Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Grinding 
Pans,  Rock  and  Ore  Crushers 
For  BRICK,  CEMENT,  TERRA  COTTA  and  All  Kinds  of 
REFRACTORY  MATERIALS 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Material  and  Capacity 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  Stephen  Girard  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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COLUMBUS 

Automatic  Feeder 

INCREASES  CAPACITY  -  IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain ! 


IMPROVED  ELEVATING  & 
CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

For  Clay  Industries 


PIANO 

WIRE 

SCREENS 


Send  for  Catalogues 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio 


EXHAUST llNLET  EXHAUST  |  OUTLET 


THE  OTIS 


Tubular  Feed  Water 
Heater,  Oil  Separator 
and  Purifier — 

is  not  an  experiment  but  a  tried  and 
trusted  appliance  that  the  makers  are 
not  afraid  to 

GUARANTEE 

To  heat  the  feed  water  to  the  boiling 
point  (210  to  212  degrees)  with  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  without  causing  any  back 
pressure,  also  to  extract  the  oil  from 
the  exhaust,  so  that  the  exhaust  steam 
after  being  passed  through  the  heater 
can  be  used  for  other  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
for  the  heating  system  be  returned  to 
the  boiler  without  the  additonal  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  eliminator. 


We  are  so  sure  of  the  OTIS  that  we 
agree  to  pay  all  cost  of  a  trial— freight, 
cartage,  piping,  etc.— if  it  fails  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  it. 


Catalogue  and  Prices  at  Your  Service 

The  Stewart  Heater  Company, 

33  EAST  DELE  VAN  AVENUE  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


values,  brick  building  in  the  city  runs  about  six  times 
as  great  as  that  of  concrete  month  by  month. 

Modesto,  Cal.,  is  preparing  to  pave  her  streets  with  brick. 

L  R.  McKenzie,  sales  manager  of  the  California  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  active  in  promoting  this  form  of  pavement, 
which  is  an  experiment  so  far  as  Modesto  is  concerned.  We 
venture  to  suggest  that  there  must  have  been  more  behind 
this  move  than  the  mere  desire  to  “try”  brick  in  paving  the 
streets  of  this  far  western  city  when  we  think  of  the  large 
number  of  brick  streets  and  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  are  an  excellent  example  of  the  permanence  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  brick  as  a  paving  material. 

CONNECTICUT 

Edward  W.  Mack  and  Son  have  built  a  large  addition  to 
their  brickyard  in  Bloomfield  avenue,  Windsor,  Conn. 

DELAWARE 

The  Fuel  Gas  and  Brick  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

The  Delaware  Pottery  Company,  of  Wilmington.  Delaware, 
is  erecting  a  new  plant  at  Broad  and  Trenton  streets.  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  The  plant  when  ready  for  operation  will  be  one  of 
the  most  modern  in  that  city,  and  throughout  the  pottery 
section,  and  will  cost  approximately  $30,000. 

GEORGIA 

The  Georgia  Clay  Products  Company,  Athens,  Ga.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $140,000  by  W.  L.  Childs 
and  others.  It  will  improve  and  operate  the  plant  of  the 
Georgia.  Brick  Company. 

High  grade  impervious  face  brick  have  just  been  put  oi» 
the  market  by  the  South  River  Brick  Company  from  its  plant 
near  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  new  product  is  in  addition  to  the 
company’s  continued  output  of  smooth  and  rought  texture  reds. 
The  company  will  supply  some  65,000  ironspot  brick  for  fac¬ 
ing  the  Forriest  hotel,  Rome,  Ga.,  now  in  the  early  stages 
of  construction. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  dull  season  in  common  building 
bricks,  the  Calhoun  Brick  Company,  whose  plant  is  near 
Calhoun,  Ga.,  has  overhauled  its  equipment  generally,  and  is 
now  producing  a  much  smoother  brick  than  formerly.  The 
new  equipment  includes  two  150-hp  tubular  boilers  and  a 
set  of  rollers.  H.  P.  Miles,  manager,  says  the  demand  for 
common  building  brick  is  better  now  than  in  fifteen  months 
past. 

Lincoln  Morrison,  Atlanta  representative  of  Chambers 
Brothers,  George  W.  Trammell  of  Rome  and  others,  have 
bought  the  Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company  of  Rome  and  will 
change  the  company’s  name  as  well  as  its  product.  The  Rome 
company’s  plant  cost  originally  about  $100,000,  but  had  lain 
idle  nearly  two  years  and  was  bought  at  a  considerable  sac¬ 
rifice,  the  new  owners  securing  with  it  some  100  acres  of 
fine  shale  land  that  is  said  to  represent  a  greater  value  than 
the  total  purchase  price.  New  stockholders  and  new  officers 
will  direct  the  plant,  and  many  improvements  are  being  made 
in  it.  A  large  part  of  the  machinery  has  been  replaced  with 
new  equipment.  The  new  product  will  be  high  class  flash 
brick  in  colors.  The  company  expects  to  increase  the  present 
capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  Atlanta  Brick  Company,  formed  recently,  which 
bought  the  old  plant  of  the  Union  City  Brick  Company,  near 
Atlanta,  has  about  finished  the  first  kiln  of  the  reconstructed 
plant  and  the  brick  will  be  ready  for  market  in  about  two 
weeks.  C.  Baerchey  and  others  are  associated  in  financing 
the  new  company,  Mr.  Baerchey  being  its  president.  Offices 
have  beern  established  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
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ing,  Atlanta.  Fire  brick  and  light  colored  impervious  face 
brick  will  be  the  product  of  the  company.  Heretofore  all 
of  this  class  of  face  brick  has  been  shipped  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  into  Atlanta,  though  fire  brick  has  been  avail¬ 
able  at  Rome,  Macon,  Birmingham  and  several  other  south¬ 
eastern  plants.  It  is  probably  that  F.  Graham  Williams, 
Atlanta,  will  handle  the  company’s  product  in  Georgia.  In 
renewing  the  plant,  the  company  bought  a  large  order  of 
new  machinery,  installing  dry  pan,  elevator,  new  engine  and 
boiler,  and  other  equipment.  A  limited  supply  of  clay  is 
available  locally.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  about 
15,000  brick  per  day. 

ILLINOIS 

Thomas  O’Connor,  Chicago’s  fire  chief,  recently  received  a 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars  from  the  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Company  as  a  reward  for  the  efficiency  of  the  firemen 
in  combating  a  blaze  which  occurred  early  in  July  at  that 
company’s  plant.  The  money  will  be  turned  over  to  the  fire¬ 
men’s  pension  fund. 

During  the  past  month  another  large  reserve  clay  shed 
has  been  constructed  at  the  plant  of  the  Richards  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  which  allows  the  storage  of  a 
great  amount  of  clay  for  late  fall  and  winter  use.  The  im¬ 
provements  are  of  such  character  that  the  plant  can  be  ope¬ 
rated  the  entire  year  if  necessary. 

While  the  other  lines  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  seem  to  be  somewhat  depressed,  the  Purington  Paving 
Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  is  enjoying  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  periods  of  prosperity  in  its  history.  The  output  from  the 
local  plant  on  a  certain  Monday  in  June  was  the  largest  in 
its  history,  figured  from  the  standpoint  of  tonnage,  589,500 
tons  of  vitrified  brick  being  shipped  out.  The  combined  total 
for  the  month  of  June  was  11,409,410  tons.  Counting  out  the 
Sundays  this  gave  twenty-six  days  of  work  with  an  average 
shipment  of  seventy  cars  per  day. 

The  recently  elected  board  of  directors  of  the  Western 
Stoneware  Company,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
work  of  conducting  the  big  concern,  after  the  retiring  board 
had  met  and  closed  up  the  business  of  the  last  year.  The 
first  thing  brought  about  by  the  new  cabinet  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  a  local  man,  I.  F.  Dains,  was  chosen  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  coming  year.  No  one  was  selected  as  treasurer, 
but  W.  J.  Ralston,  who  has  been  acting  in  that  capacity,  will 
retain  his  office  until  some  one  is  named  to  succeed  him.  The 
list  of  officers  chosen  today  is:  president,  I.  F.  Dains;  first 
vice  president,  W.  J.  Spencer,  Canton;  second  vice  president, 
B.  F.  Baker,  Kewanee;  secretary,  H.  E.  Miller. 

INDIANA 

The  Miller  Brick  Company,  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  H.  M.  Miller,  A.  E.  Hancock  and  T.  O.  Miller 
to  manufacture  brick  and  drain  tile. 

The  Burns  and  Hancock  clay  plant  across  the  river  from 
Montezuma,  Ind.,  was  destroyed  recently  by  fire,  causing  a 
loss  of  $10,000,  which  is  covered  by  insurance.  A  new  plant 
will  be  built  at  double  the  cost  of  the  original  plant.  As 
Montezuma  has  in  the  past  been  supplied  with  current  from 
this  factory  to  light  its  streets,  it  has  been  necessary  to  go 
back  to  its  old  method  of  lighting  for  the  time  being. 

IOWA 

The  Sheffield  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  Sheffield,  Iowa, 
is  looking  for  a  suitable  location  in  Moline,  Ill.,  where  they 
will  locate  if  possible  in  the  near  future.  There  has  been 
some  difficulty,  however,  in  finding  just  the  location  desired. 

KANSAS 

Despite  the  small  quantity  of  paving  to  be  done  in  Law¬ 
rence  (Kas.)  this  year  because  the  town  is  so  well  paved,  the 


UNIFORM  BURNS  FOLLOW 

EVENLY  MIXED  CLAY 


Economical 

Saves  Labor  and 
lowers  percentage 
of  off-color  and 
second  quality 
ware. 

Efficient 

Works  just  as  hard 
day  after  payday 
as  day  before. 
Takes  no  holidays. 


THE  RUST 

Clay  Feeder 

Insures  an  Even  Mix  of 
Clay  and  Makes  a  Right 
Start  toward  a  Perfect 
Product. 

MARION 

MACHINE,  FOUNDRY  & 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Box  395 

MARION,  IND. 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 

Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost — Especially  built  for  use  of  clay-pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St.  Louis:  654  Pierce  Bldg.  New  Orleans:  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Pittsburgh:  405  Oliver  Bldg. 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  Montreal:  286  St.  James  St. 

St.  Paul:  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  45  Canadian  Life  Block 
New  York  City:  362 — 50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 
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If  you  will  provide  “Bill”  with  a 


Pyrometer  Equipment 


on  Kilns 
and 
Drying 
Tunnels, 
He  Will 
Burn 
More 
and 
Better 
Bricks 


A  customer  once  told  us  he  didn’t  want  any  better 
brick  than  he  was  burning;  but  “Guess  ’  he  was  in  a 
class  by  himself. 

Unless  you  are  like  him,  it  will  pay  you  to  write 
for  Bulletin  No.  7. 

THW1NG  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

437  N  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Lantern  Slides 


For  Lectures 
Moving  Picture 
Advertisements 
and  Travelogues 


Made  from  your  own  photographs  or 
from  original  photographs  used 
to  illustrate  articles  in 

“Brick  &  Clay  Record” 

Standard  Size,  3 >4x4  inches 
Black  and  White  .  .  50c 

Colored . $1.00 

Postage  Extra 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Brick  &  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  Chicago 


Lawience  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  kept  busy  sup¬ 
plying  the  demand  for  its  product,  and  a  very  busy  season  all 
the  way  through  is  anticipated.  Lawrence  will  use  about 
800,000  pavers  for  the  work  ordered,  and  a  half  million  will 
be  needed  to  fill  contracts  for  Ottawa.  Salina  will  use  a  mil¬ 
lion  Lawrence  brick.  Leavenworth  has  given  orders  for  a 
half  million  pavers  and  Kansas  City  will  use  at  least  350,000 
on  work  already  ordered. 

•  KENTUCKY 

According  to  Frank  J.  Derrick,  president  of  the  New¬ 
port  (Ky.)  Pressed  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  the  plant 
is  now  confining  itself  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  brick,  there  being  a  good  demand  for  this  prod¬ 
uct  just  now,  considering  the  slowness  of  the  season. 

MICHIGAN 

The  Ajax  Brick  Company,  of  Detroit,  made  their  first  burn¬ 
ing  under  the  Underwood  System  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
good  results.  At  present  the  company  is  making  about  50,000 
brick  per  day,  and  by  fall  when  all  the  kilns  are  completed 
the  output  will  be  100,000  per  day. 

The  Detroit  Vitrified  Brick  company,  near  Corunna,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  closed  temporarily,  affecting  fifty  men.  Superin¬ 
tendent  DeBeaubien  says  he  does  not  know  when  they  will 
re-open.  The  plant,  which  is  valued  at  $150,000,  was  estab¬ 
lished  six  years  ago. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  plant  of  Flint  Clay 
Products  Company  of  Flint,  Mich.,  which  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  and  backed  by  local  capital.  The  complete  equipment 
will  include  five  kilns  and  a  steam  dryer,  in  addition  to  the 
two  machines  now  in  place.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will 
be  about  60,000  brick  per  day.  The  company  will  also  manu¬ 
facture  hollow  building  blocks  and  drain  tile. 

The  Traverse  City  Brick  company,  Traverse  City,  Michi¬ 
gan,  after  being  idle  for  two  years,  has  resumed  operations. 
A  number  of  repairs  have  been  made  and  new  machinery 
installed.  The  company  is  making  an  average  of  30,000  brick 
per  day ;  22  men  are  employed  and  the  future  looks  very 
promising.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  A.  W.  Bartak, 
president;  A.  V.  Friedrich,  vice-president;  Alfred  Wilhelm, 
secretary;  Frank  Votruba,  treasurer. 

MINNESOTA 

Charles  Schleicher  of  Millville,  Minn.,  is  endeavoring  to 
form  a  new  company  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Barr  Clay 
Company,  of  Mazeppa,  Minn.  It  is  stated  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  raised  $71,700  for  this  purpose. 

MISSOURI 

The  Higginsville  (Mo.)  Brick  Company  apparently  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  selling  all  the  brick  it  can  make  during 
the  next  month.  An  order  of  110,000  was  sold  at  Slater, 
Mo.,  recently,  and  250,000  probably  will  be  purchased  by  con¬ 
tractors  at  Marshall,  Mo. 

E.  A.  Folckener,  who  for  many  years  has  operated  the 
Missouri  Pottery  and  Manufacturing  Company  in  Kansas 
City,  will  retire  from  the  business  on  November  1,  according 
to  present  plans.  Mr.  Folckener  recently  sold  an  interest  in 
the  business  to  Lincoln  Messick.  A  deal  now  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  whereby  Mr.  Messick  will  become  sole  owner  on 
November  1. 

C.  M.  Spalding  has  resigned  from  the  brick  business  in 
Kansas  City  and  his  partner,  L.  Taylor,  is  in  sole  charge 
of  the  brick  plant  at  Twenty-third  and  Fairmount.  About 
20,000  brick  are  being  made  daily  at  the  plant,  which  is  the 
old  Doarn  place.  Mr.  Taylor  is  meeting  with  a  good  deal  of 
success  in  his  venture  and  may  decide  to  extend  his  lease, 
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which  as  at  present  constituted,  expires  next  February.  The 
style  of  his  company  is  the  Taylor  Brick  Manufacturing  and 
Building  Supply  Company.  Offices  for  sales  work  have  been 
taken  in  the  Commerce  building. 

Joseph  Winkle,  77  years  old,  president  of  the  Winkle  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  died  recently  at  his  home,  5606  Bartmer 
avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  five  daughters  and  three  sons. 
Mr.  Winkle  was  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta, 
and  established  his  plant  at  Cheltenham  in  1883.  From  this 
plant  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  this  country  have  been 
furnished  with  terra  cotta.  He  was  a  native  of  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England,  where  he  learned  the  brick  and  terra  cotta 
business.  He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1873,  and  engaged  for  a 
few  years  in  the  fire  brick  business. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Pettit  Company  of  South  River,  N.  J.,  has  had  a  large 
sale  on  its  common  brick  so  far  this  year. 

The  Foxhall  Brick  Company  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  is  building 
up  a  very  good  trade  in  sand  lime  brick. 

Sigmund  Seisler  and  Morris  Rudner  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
have  built  a  new  brick  plant  at  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Annis  and  Potter  Fire  Clay  Company  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J., 
specialize  in  architectural  terra  cotta. 

The  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Brick  Company  reports  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  business  on  red  pressed  brick. 

The  Sayre  and  Fisher  Company  of  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  have 
put  in  an  entire  new  equipment  in  one  of  their  plants  and  are 
making  hollow  brick. 

Treviranus  and  Gardner  of  Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  reports  an 
increased  volume  of  business  during  the  past  month  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  run  its  yard  to  capacity  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Hugh  Hatch  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  increased  the  capacity 
of  his  yard  and  is  selling  brick  as  rapidly  as  it  comes  from 
the  kilns. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company  of  North  Bergen,  N.  J., 
has  bought  more  clay  land  along  the  Passaic  and  Hacken¬ 
sack  rivers. 

Dan  Darling  of  No.  1  New  street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is 
handling  the  output  of  the  Mountain  View  (N.  J.)  Standard 
Brick  Company. 

The  Hanover  Brick  Company  of  Whippany,  N.  J.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  hollow  brick  and  of  selected  face  brick, 
the  prices  which  have  been  secured  for  these  products  being 
very  satisfactory. 

Donahue  and  Nolan  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  new 
firms  still  making  moulded  and  ornamental  brick  to  special 
design.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  old  style  of  face  brick 
work. 

Extensive  alterations  are  now  being  made  to  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Westmont,  N.  J.  New  and 
more  modern  machinery  is  also  being  installed.  Other  addi¬ 
tions  are  being  contemplated. 

The  Great  Eastern  Clay  Company  of  South  River,  N.  J.,  is 
specializing  in  chimney  brick  and  has  built  up  a  large  trade 
in  this  line.  This  is  the  only  firm  in  the  state  making  brick 
of  this  character  and  the  demand  is  increasing. 

B.  H.  Reid  and  Brothers  of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  have  made 
improvements  at  their  plant  so  as  to  be  in  better  shape  to 
take  care  of  orders  which  they  are  receiving  for  hollow  and 
common  brick. 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Winslow 
Junction,  N.  J.,  has  been  completely  overhauled,  and  in  addi- 


Cotton  Duck  Belting 

are  constantly  appearing  upon  the  market 
and  many  of  them  very  naturally  get  into 
the  hands  of  users  who  believe  they  are 
getting  The  Gandy  Belt.  The  experience  of 
these  purchasers  is  typified  by  the  letter 
of  one  of  them  from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  who 
writes: 

I  have  used  the  Gandy  Belt  as  a  conveyor 
for  years,  with  good  results.  To  my  sorrow 
and  expense,  I  was  once  induced  to  purchase 
one  of  the  ‘just  as  good  but  cheaper’  belts, 
with  the  result  that  the  imitation  lasted  108 
days  as  against  487  days’  service  for  the 
genuine  Gandy.” 

There  is  but  one  Gandy  Stitched  Cotton 
Duck  Belt,  manufactured  by  the  Gandy 
Belting  Co.  of  Baltimore,  and  used  with  uni- 
'  crsal  satisfaction  for  driving,  elevating  and 
conveying  for  over  thirty-six  years.  To  pro¬ 
tect  our  customers  we  have  adopted  three 
distinguishing  marks : 

I  he  red  belt  with  one  edge  painted 


green. 


2. 

3. 


The  Brand — THE  GANDY  BELT. 

1  he  trade  mark :  Shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  above. 


These  three  marks 
mean  durability,  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction, 
belt  economy.  Look 
for  them;  be  sure 
you  find  them.  Get 
“The  Gandy  Belt.” 

The  Gandy 
Belting  Co. 

732  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office 
36  Warren  St. 
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Cling-Surface  Co 

1029  Niagara  St  Buffalo  NY 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago 

Boston  Memphis  St  Louis 

Denver  Toronto  Etc 

London  Thomas  and  Bishop 
119-125  Finsbury  Pavement 

I  am  interested  in  Cling-Surface  and  your  trial  order 
proposition. 

Name . Position . 


Firm 


Street 
City  . 


.State. 


Would  it  not  be  better  to  buy  a  package  of  Cling-Surface  than 
expensive  apparatus  like  this ? 

This  1000-pound  Tightener 
lost  its  job  after  the  belt  was 
treated  with  Cling-Surface 

Many  user?  of  belts  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  tighteners 
are  always  necessary  on  short  drives  where  one  pulley  is  small 
and  the  other  large. 

This  photograph  shows  a  1000  lb.  tightener  in  the  New  York 
Aqueduct  Construction  Plant  near  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  that  was  > 
so  used  on  an  old  and  oily  30  in.  leather  air  compressor  belt. 
But,  the  tightener  did  not  prevent  slip. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  hard  belts  pull  heavy  loads  with¬ 
out  slip.  The  too  frequent  proceeding,  as  in  the  above  case, 
is  to  increase  belt  tensions  in  one  way  or  other.  The  high 
tension  method  is  wrong.  This  the  Yonkers  people  learned 
after  starting  Cling-Surface  treatment  over  a  year  ago.  The 
tightener  rapidly  became  superfluous  for  the  belt  stopped 
slipping  and  it  now  runs  with  a  sag  of  13  inches. 

The  belt  is  made  pliable,  clinging,  efficient,  slipless,  not 
sticky.  We  can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  dusty  mills,  pot¬ 
teries,  brick  plants,  etc. — where  belts  properly  treated  with 
Cling-Surface  do  not  gather  dust. 

Invariably  belts  treated  in  accordance  with  our  directions 
can  be  run  slack  or  easy  without  excessive  tension,  just  as  in 
the  example  cited  above. 

Write  us  details  about  your  belts  and  your  troubles,  and  we 
will  tell  you  just  how  to  proceed  to  effect  maximum  economy. 
Or,  at  least,  write  at  once  for  further  information  if  you  care 
for  better  belt  service. 


tion  to  its  regular  line  of  fire  flashed  face  brick,  is  making 
a  very  satisfactory  line  of  enamel  brick. 

The  Great  Eastern  Clay  Company  of  South  River,  N.  J., 
is  following  its  regular  rule  of  yearly  increasing  its  output, 
and  today  is  one  of  the  large  concerns  in  the  East,  the  annual 
output  being  upward  of  100,000  tons  of  sewer  pipe,  hollow 
building  brick,  flue  lining  and  glazed  ware. 

Along  the  Hackensack  river  many  of  the  clay  beds  are  on 
the  level  with  or  below  the  river,  and  the  pits  have  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  pumped  so  as  to  keep  the  clay  from  being  too  moist. 
The  high  price  of  coal  has  made  many  brick  plants  turn  to 
wood,  and  this,  while  it  reduces  the  fuel  cost,  adds  to  the 
labor  expenditure. 

The  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company  operates  two  plants, 
one  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  the  other  at  Rocky  Hill,  em¬ 
ploying  probably  about  1,500  hands.  The  architectural  terra 
cotta  produced  by  this  concern  has  always  been  in  demand, 
and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  popularity  that  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  constantly  gaining. 

NEW  YORK 

W.  P.  Haake  has  resigned  his  position  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Collins  (N.  Y.)  Shale  Brick  Company 
and  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Meaford  (Ont.) 
Brick  Company,  Ltd. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  state  owned  brick  plant  now  being 
erected  at  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Reformatory  will  be  in  operation 
this  fall,  and  that  Professor  Charles  F.  Binns  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics  at  Alfred 
University,  will  be  in  active  charge  of  the  brickmaking. 

Wm.  S.  Humbert,  Inc.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  built 
a  new  exhibit  and  sales  room  for  face  brick  in  the  new  Gluck 
building  opposite  the  New  York  Central  Station  at  the  Falls. 
The  brick  are  all  laid  in  mortar  with  joints  of  various  sizes 
and,  as  the  line  handled  is  very  extensive,  the  exhibit  room 
has  proven  a  great  help  to  the  architects  in  that  locality. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  fire,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  started  by  a  switch 
engine,  recently  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Camden  Brick 
Company,  Camden,  N.  C.,  involving  a  loss  of  about  $20,000. 
The  plant  is  the  property  of  G.  A.  Guignard  of  Columbia 
and  is  under  the  management  of  W.  C.  Hough.  The  fire 
started  about  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and,  although  it  was 
not  in  operation  at  the  time,  several  laborers  were  on  the 
ground,  but  their  efforts  to  extinguish  the  blaze  were  of  lit¬ 
tle  avail,  the  dry  kilns,  main  buildings  and  buildings  housing 
the  machinery  being  consumed.  A  new  plant  will  be  built 
but  not  on  the  old  site  where  the  work  has  often  been  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  past  by  poor  drainage.  Very  little  insurance 
was  carried  on  the  buildings. 

OHIO 

E.  and  H.  J.  Snyder,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  have  purchased  the 
brick  and  tile  plant  at  Ottawa,  Ohio,  which  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Flanders  Tile  Company,  of 
Bettsville,  Ohio,  has  been  increased  from  $20,000  to 
$25,000. 

The  Enterprise  Clay  Company,  Ft.  Washington,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  to  mine  and  deal  in  clay  and  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  capital  $40,000.  J.  W.  Buehler,  P.  B.  Belden,  P.  E. 
Buehler  and  Rudolph  Buehler  are  among  those  interested. 

Metropolitan  brick,  made  in  Canton,  Ohio,  will  be  used  in 
repaving  Washington  and  Main  streets,  Owosso,  Mich.  This 
was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  recently.  The  job 
will  cost  $18,414.74. 
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After  extensive  repairs  and  additions,  the  plant  of  the 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has 
again  been  placed  in  operation.  While  the  plant  was  idle,  the 
kilns  were  rebuilt  and  repaired  and  new  equipment  added. 
Directors  of  the  company  say  that  the  volume  of  orders  al¬ 
ready  received  will  keep  the  plant  operating  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  summer. 

In  spite  of  the  hottest  summer  in  some  years  and  a 
general  slowness  in  building  work,  it  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  the  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  delivering  brick  from  its  plant  at  the 
rate  of  30,000  a  day  to  Sandusky  builders,  indicating  not 
only  remarkable  building  activity  in  that  city,  but  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  local  product. 

Frank  Preston,  of  the  Dover  Fire  Brick  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Gleas- 
ton  and  Paddy  Run  Railroad  Company,  which  was  recently 
chartered  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  with  a  nominal  capital  stock 
of  $60,000.  The  object  of  the  company  in  building  this 
road  is  to  tap  rich  clay  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Renovo, 
Pa.  The  North  Bend  Fire  Brick  Company  will  haul  their 
coal  and  clay  over  this  road  to  their  plant  at  Gleaston. 

The  city  council^  of  Canton,  Ohio,  Service  Director  Kent 
and  Solicitor  Ruff  went  to  Cleveland  recently  and  spent  a 
day  inspecting  brick  streets  there  as  the  guests  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  All  but  two  of  the  coun- 
cilmen  made  the  trip.  They  visited  a  number  of  streets  which 
they  found  to  be  in  good  condition  after  years  of  service. 
In  the  best  streets,  the  councilmen  found  there  was  some  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  methods  of  construction  and  those  used 
in  Canton. 

Joseph  E.  Steinkamp  and  Brothers,  architects,  recently  let 
contracts  in  Cincinnati  for  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
unusual  residences  in  the  city,  to  be  constructed  for  a  well 
known  merchant.  In  fact,  it  will  be  altogether  unique,  as 
far  as  the  material  is  concerned  of  which  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  as  the  face  brick  will  be  white  enameled  made  by 
the  American  Enamel  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  New  York. 
It  will  stand  on  Observatory  avenue,  in  an  exclusive  part 
of  the  city.  White  terra  cotta  trim,  matching  the  brick, 
will  be  used. 

Charles  L.  Shannon,  75  years  old,  one  of  the  best  known 
tile  manufacturers  and  importers  in  the  United  States,  died 
at  his  home,  92  West  McMillan  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Shannon  was  the  head  of  the  tile  firm 
of  Charles  L.  Shannon  and  Sons,  located  on  Canal  street. 
Long  before  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product 
was  established  in  the  Middle  West,  Mr.  Shannon  had  a  large 
trade  which  he  supplied  from  material  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  importance  of  the  clay  industry  in  Ohio  is  well 
indicated  by  the  detailed  figures  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  recently  issued  embodying  information 
gathered  in  the  1910  census.  In  this  compilation  it  is 
set  forth  that  there  are  employed  in  brick,  tile  and  terra 
cotta  factories  in  the  State  8,770  laborers,  besides  4,787 
semi-skilled  male  operatives  in  potteries  and  2,348  women 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  Brick  and  stone  ma¬ 
sons,  applying  the  product  of  the  clay  manufactories, 
number  9,899. 

According  to  authoritative  reports,  work  is  to  start  shortly 
at  Straitsville,  Ohio,  on  the  new  brick  plant  of  which  much 
has  been  said  during  the  past  few  months.  George  Mc- 
Murchey,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Richmond, 
Ohio,  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
plan,  while  others,  including  at  least  one  practical  brick  man, 


DODGE 


A  Main  Engine  Rope  Drive  Job,  Designed,  Made  and 
Installed  By  Dodge  Engineers 


Most  Power  for  the 
Least  Money 

T'Y  ODGE  rope  drives  are  operating  success- 
U  fully  in  many  clay  working  plants,  trans¬ 
mitting  power  economically  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  Some  of  them  have  solved  difficult 
transmission  problems  and  represent  import¬ 
ant  engineering  achievements.  There  are 
Dodge  drives  working  between  centers  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  700  feet,  and  between  centers  as  short 
as  10  feet — indoors  and  outdoors. 

We  recently  installed  a  main  engine  rope 
drive  in  the  plant  of  the  National  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  Webster  City,  la.,  and  the  company 
is  highly  pleased  with  the  service  it  is  giving. 
Rope  drives  properly  designed  possess  the 
flexibility  and  elasticity  required  for  main 
drives  where  the  load  is  fluctuating;  for  driv¬ 
ing  at  angles;  and  over  or  around  obstacles, 
and  they  are  positive  in  transmission,  free  from 
electrical  disturbance  and  low  in  first  cost  and 
in  maintenance  expense. 

Our  experiences  of  28  years  and  more  have 
been  compiled  in  book  form.  They  make  in¬ 
teresting  reading  for  managers,  superinten¬ 
dents,  and  engineers  in  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
try.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  the  book  free 
for  the  asking. 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

Power  Transmission  Machinery  for  Clay  Working  Plants 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  CINCINNATI  ATLANTA 

81o  Arch  St.  137-139  Purchase  St.  126-128  W.  Third  St.  28  S.  Forsyth  St. 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  MINNEAPOLIS 

337  Second  Ave.  208-214  So.  Clinton  St.  21  Murray  St.  100  N  Third  St 

ST.  LOUIS,  408  N.  Fourth  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE.,  14th  &  Lovejoy  Sts. 

INDIANAPOLIS  DALLAS,  TEXAS  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 

Merchants  Bank  Building  Busch  Building  321  Bond  Avenue 
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Machine  and  Hand 
Brick  Moulds 

of  Every  Description 


Write  for  Detailed  Description  and  Prices 

The  G.  B.  Mentz  Co. 

America's  Foremost  Mould  Makers 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


are  with  him  in  the  project.  The  favorable  location  of  the 
town,  which  is  near  Shawnee,  and  the  fine  quality  of  the 
shale  available,  have  resulted  in  much  discussion  of  such  a 
plan  for  some  time,  and  it  now  seems  that  a  plant  will  really 
be  built. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Belden  Brick  Company  of  Somer¬ 
set,  Ohio,  whose  “Belden  Reds,”  are  well  known  to  the  trade, 
is  contemplating  increasing  the  monthly  capacity  of  the 
plant  by  250,000  brick,  in  consequence  of  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  its  products.  One  of  the  jobs  on  which 
these  brick  will  be  used  is  the  new  Ford  assembling  plant, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  50,000  will  be  placed,  as  the  com¬ 
pany  has  used  the  same  material  in  other  plants,  and  has 
been  much  pleased  with  them.  The  new  part  of  the  plant 
will  be  constructed  on  the  continuous  kiln  plan,  it  is  under¬ 
stood. 

The  announcement  by  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission  of 
a  reduction  of  six  per  cent  in  the  rates  for  insurance  under 
the  workmen’s  compensation  act  of  the  state  was  hailed 
with  high  satisfaction  by  the  numerous  manufacturers  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  including  the  brick  men.  Only  a  few  industries 
were  left  at  the  old  rates,  while  two  or  three,  which  have 
proven  that  they  were  not  paying  their  way,  were  raised 
slightly.  The  substantial  balance  in  the  fund,  amounting  to 
nearly  $2,000,000,  proved  conclusivel>  that  a  reduction  in 
the  rates  was  to  come,  and,  while  the  announcement  was 
not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  it  -was  none  the 
less  welcome. 

Two  large  contracts,  involving  the  use  of  three  distinct 
kinds  of  brick,  were  recently  let  by  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
school  board,  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
handsome  new  Lafayette  Bloom  school.  The  Cincinnati 
Clay  Products  Company  secured  the  contract  for  the  face 
brick,  which  will  number  about  250,000,  light  green  Green- 
dale  rug  brick  being  the  material  sold,  while  the  Pursell- 
Grand  Company  will  furnish  100,000  salt-glazed  brick  made 
by  the  Stark  Brick  Company  of  Canton,  Ohio  and  15,000 
white  enameled  brick  made  by  the  American  Enamel  Brick 
and  Tile  Company  for  use  in  the  basement,  corridors,  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  so  forth. 

A  new  system  of  assessment,  under  which  it  was  asserted 
that  private  corporations  could  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
in  Ohio  not  only  on  their  tangible  property,  but  on  their 
capital  stock,  surplus  and  good  will  as  well,  threatened 
for  a  time  to  increase  seriously  the  taxes  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  numerous  lines,  and  the  clay  industry  of  the  state 
would  have  been  as  hard  hit  as  any.  Under  a  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  however,  it  is  held  that 
the  proposed  new  system  is  not  legal,  and  that  the  items 
mentioned  cannot  be  taxed  as  far  as  private  corporations 
are  concerned,  although  public  service  corporations  may  be 
so  taxed. 

A  mammoth  brick  plant  and  power  house  will  be  built  by 
the  McArthur  Brick  Company,  of  McArthur,  Ohio.  Plans 
have  not  been  completed  as  yet  for  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plant,  but  when  completed,  the  factories  will  represent 
an  investment  of  over  $150,000.  The  buildings  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  brick  and  will  be  one  or  two  stories  in  height. 
The  brick  plant  will  consist  of  12  kilns  and  will  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  machinery  and  facilities  for  rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomic  manufacture  of  brick.  The  power  plant,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  be  started  first,  and  the  entire  work  rushed  as 
much  as  possible.  N.  Sprague  is  manager  of  the  plant,  which 
is  situated  at  McArthur,  Vinton  county. 

Building  activity  in  Cincinnati  has  received  a  very  de¬ 
cided  impetus  with  the  final  settlement  of  the  long  and 
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bitter  carpenters’  strike,  which  has  tied  up  construction 
to  a  large  extent  since  May  1.  While  it  is  true  that  a 
good  deal  of  brick  work  has  gone  on  notwithstanding 
the  strike,  the  knowledge  that  the  large  amount  of  car¬ 
pentry  work  involved  in  every  building  would  have  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  caus¬ 
ing  prospective  builders  to  hold  off,  and  many  large  jobs 
contemplated  early  in  the  season  have  been  put  off 
until  next  year  as  a  direct  result  of  the  strike.  However, 
when  definite  announcement  of  the  settlement  was  made 
last  week  a  rush  was  made  to  secure  building  permits, 
indicating  that  activity  will  be  great  for  the  remainder 
of  the  open  season,  giving  material  men  in  all  branches 
plenty  to  do. 

OKLAHOMA 

B.  F.  McKelvey  reports  that  prospects  for  a  brick  plant  at 
Roff,  Okla.,  are  now  very  good  and  expects  to  be  busily  en¬ 
gaged  very  soon  in  the  work  of  installation. 

Among  the  companies  recently  incorporated,  is  noted 
the  Oklahoma  Brick,  Tile  and  Stone  Company,  of  Guthrie 
Okla.,  capital  stock  $25,000.  J.  A.  Wilbanks,  G.  E.  James,’ 
Norman  and  H.  B.  Featherstone,  of  Blanchard,  Okla.,  are 
the  incorporators. 

ONTARIO 

The  Mount  McKay  Products  Company,  Ltd.,  Ft.  William, 
Ontario,  which  manufactures  pressed  and  common  brick  and 
other  clay  products,  has  recently  been  reorganized  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000,  and  the  plant  will  be  enlarged. 

Donald  A.  Moulton,  superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Paving 
Brick  Company  s  plant  at  Toronto,  Canada,  came  down  to 
his  old  home  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  a  few  weeks  ago  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  his  bride  being  Miss  Shirley  Courtney,  of  that  city. 
The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  after 
which  the  young  couple  left  for  an  Eastern  wedding  trip. 
Mr.  Moulton  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
where  he  specialized  in  subjects  connected  with  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry,  and  has  followed  that  line  of  work  ever  since  his 
graduation. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  brick  plant  to  be  erected 
on  the  Stein  farm  opposite  Mahoning,  Pa. 

The  plant  of  Henry  F.  Seitter  and  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  working  to  its  fullest  normal  capacity,  and  has 
orders  on  hand  that  will  keep  it  busy  for  the  next  three 
months  to  come. 

A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  David- 
heiser  brick  plant  at  Stowe,  Pa.,  in  order  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  factory.  Railroad  and  carrying  equipment 
will  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  Rochester  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  The  incorporators  are  John  E.  Snyder,  John  A.  Mil¬ 
ler  and  K.  L.  Miller  all  of  Rochester,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Chambers,  president  of  Chambers  Brothers  Company, 
Philadelphia,  is  now  spending  a  very  pleasant  ten  days’  vaca¬ 
tion  trip.  His  itinerary  will  include  Montreal,  Quebec,  and 
Portland,  Me.  Mr.  Chambers  is  a  hunting  and  fishing  en¬ 
thusiast  and  is  devoting  his  time  to  these  diversions. 

Application  is  being  made  by  Edgar  C.  Gerwig,  Andrew 
T.  Park  and  John  D.  Meyer  to  the  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  a  charter  for  a  corporation  to  be  known  as 
the  “Refractory  Chemical  Company,”  the  object  of  which 
will  be  the  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  chemicals,  com¬ 
pounds  and  mixtures  for  increasing  the  refractory  powers 
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Chicago,  Ill. 
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in  the  possible  use  of  advertising 
space  in  your  Reciprocal  Clay 
Products  Advertising  Section  ap¬ 
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and  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us, 
without  obligation  on  our  part,  the 
cost  of  an  j/8  page  card  therein. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Name 

City 

State 


of  firebrick  and  other  clay  products.  The  concern  will 
carry  on  business  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Company,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  declared  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  1 
per  cent,  payable  July  15  to  stock  of  record  July  3.  The 
company,  it  is  said,  has  more  orders  on  its  books  than  at 
any  previous  period  during  the  last  two  years.  The  silo 
department  has  been  particularly  busy.  Increased  demand 
for  fireproof  construction,  however,  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  present  conditions.  The  company’s  oil  well  being  drilled 
at  Haydenville,  Ohio,  should  be  finished  shortly. 

The  Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Patton,  Pa., 
suspended  operations  at  its  plant  on  July  1,  and  as  yet,  no 
indications  have  been  given  of  a  resumption  of  work.  The 
plant  employed  about  200  men.  Lack  of  orders  is  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  shut  down,  which,  according  to  an  official 
of  the  company,  have  been  falling  off  for  the  last  month  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  temporary  closing  of  the  plant  was 
made  necessary. 

One  of  the  very  latest  industries  to  be  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  Armstrong  county,  Pa.,  is  the  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  which,  after  weeks  of  t.  .e  spent  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  output  of  the  product,  has  now  begun  to  ship 
clay  from  their  mines,  located  at  Pine  Furnace.  The  clay 
is  being  shipped  to  Cowansville,  where  it  is  converted  into 
white  faced  brick  of  an  exceptionally  fine  quality.  The 
plant  at  Cowansville  formerly  furnished  red  brick,  but  hence¬ 
forth  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  new  white 
brick.  Clay  experts  who  have  analyzed  the  clay  say  that  its 
equal  for  purity  has  seldom  been  found. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

A  brick  plant  with  a  40,000  daily  capacity  will  be  erected  in 
the  near  future  at  Regina,  Sask.,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  board  of  trade.  R.  E.  A.  Leach,  Regina,  is  financing  the 
proposition. 

Gordon  Ames  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  Este- 
van  Coal  and  Brick  Company,  Estevan,  Sask.,  to  become 
general  superintendent  of  the  A.  G.  Kahn  Brick  Company, 
Selina,  Ala. 

TENNESSEE 

Over  $8,000  damage  was  done  by  a  fire  which  began  in  the 
drying  department  of  the  South  Memphis  Brick  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  recently.  The  loss  is  said  to  be  covered  by 
insurance. 

The  first  brick  plant  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  has  just  turned  out 
its  first  brick  and  the  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  soon.  The  Bristol  Brick  Company  was  organized  re¬ 
cently  with  J.  H.  Fleming  and  J.  H.  Houck  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders.  Manager  Houck  states  his  intention  of 
training  Bristol  workers  in  the  new  industry  and  explains 
that  this  will  delay  the  otherwise  earlier  activity  of  the  plant. 

TEXAS 

All  work  has  been  completed  at  the  new  Athens  Brick 
Company,  Athens,  Tex.,  and  the  plant  has  begun  operations. 

VERMONT 

The  new  clay  plant  in  Bennington  county,  Vt.,  has  just  be¬ 
gun  operations. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Virginia  Clay  Products  Company,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Alaskan  freighter  La  Touche  sailed  from  Seattle, 
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Wash.,  a  few  days  ago  with  a  large  shipment  of  brick  for 
southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska. 

The  Northwest  Brick  and  Lime  Company,  Globe  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  furnished  200,000  brick  for  the  three-story 
John  N.  Shaw  Building  at  the  corner  of  Minor  avenue  and 
James  street  in  that  city.  The  brick  included  buff,  sand-lime 
and  common  brick. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  furnishing  the  white  enameled  terra  cotta  being 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  Jaffe  Building  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Second  avenue  and  Madison  street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  company  also  has  the  contract  for  furnishing  approxi¬ 
mately  1,800,000  paving  brick  to  be  used  in  paving  roads  in 
Kings  County,  Wash. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Bluefield  Brick  Company,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

WISCONSIN 

Gottlieb  Gunther,  president  of  the  Gunther  and  Sons  East 
Valley  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Port  Washington,  Wis., 
was  killed  and  his  nephew,  Felix  Gunther,  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  when  a  brick  kiln  in  the  course  of  construction  col¬ 
lapsed  and  buried  both.  Mr.  Gunther  was  66  years  of  age, 
and  a  leading  business  man  in  that  town. 


A  New  Bulletin  on  Pyrometers. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  the  man  who 
is  running  a  clay  products  plant  that,  in  order  to  get  the 
largest  number  of  good  ware  and  brick  from  his  kilns, 
to  avoid  overburning,  underburning  and  many  other  con¬ 
ditions  detrimental  to  the  production  of  a  uniform  prod¬ 
uct,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pyrometer,  particularly  one 
of  the  recording  type.  That  this  is  true,  is  indicated  by 
the  steady  growth  of  the  companies  manufacturing  these 
instruments  and  the  effort  and  money  they  are  putting 
into  the  perfection  of  this  device  for  measuring  accurately 
temperatures  at  distant  points  and  recording  them  where 
it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  just  what  each  kiln  is  doing. 

The  Thwing  Instrument  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  just  issued  their  bulletin  No.  7  setting  forth  at  length 
the  many  advantages  embodied  in  the  very  latest  types  of 
pyrometer  they  are  placing  on  the  market.  Large  space 
is  given  to  the  explanation  of  their  multiple  contact  and 
multiple  record  system  by  which  it  is  possible  with  one 
galvanometer  to  secure  records  not  only  from  one  source 
of  heat  but  two  and  three,  all  records  being  made  on  the 
same  sheet,  permitting  of  comparison  of  temperatures. 
With  this  system,  it  is  possible  to  burn  to  a  schedule  of 
temperatures  which  can  be  determined  by  tabulating  the 
temperatures  of  burns  that  turned  out  entirely  satisfactory 
against  the  temperatures  of  burns  that  turned  out  badly. 
One  company  using  this  equipment  states  that  every 
kiln  lighted  is  equipped  with  a  Thwing  pyrometer  and 
burned  carefully  to  the  standard  schedule  within  fifty 
degrees  per  twenty-four  hours  and  the  result  is  that  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity  in  the  ware  is  obtained,  no  one  kiln  being 
any  better  than  the  other. 

That  this  feature  fnay  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
times  the  cost  of  installing  the  system  can  hardly  be 
denied,  as  without  the  guidance  of  these  instruments  occa¬ 
sional  bad  burns  are  bound  to  result,  producing  a  large 
amount  of  checked  and  soft  ware. 

The  Thwing  Company  will  be  glad  to  mail  this  bulletin 
to  anyone  desiring  information  with  regard  to  these 
instruments. 
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Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 


Clay  Plans  Complete. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdry.  &  M.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Automatic  Cutters. 

(See  Cutters.) 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Babbitt  Metal. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co.  J 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Malchy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The,  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Belts. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Belt  Dressing. 

Cling- Surface  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 

Brick  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Buckets. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

'  '  ambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cars  (Dryer). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Cars  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Manganese 
Steel  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Cement  Filler. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 


Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co 

Clay  Steamers 

Raymond  Co.,  The,  C  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 

Clay  Technologist. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Clutches  (Friction.) 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Coloring. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

(See  Elevators  and  Con¬ 
veyors.  ) 

Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 


^rusners. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Good  Roads  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bnck  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Phillips  &  McLaren.  ■ 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg  Co. 


Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg  Co’ 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 


Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Process  Co. 

Bartlett  Snow  &  Co.,  C.  O. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Company. 


Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Elevator  Buckets. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
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Irving  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.  Brick  and  Granite  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


A  FILLER  that  seals  the  pave¬ 
ment  both  winter  and  summer, 
so  that  water  and  frost  cannot  attack 
the  foundation,  is  absolutely  essential. 

Only  one  filler  can  be  relied  upon  to 
maintain  a  perfect  bond  for  all  sea¬ 
sons,  and  that  is  a  reliable  paving 
pitch. 

Brick  shrinks  away  from  asphalt  in 
cold  weather,  causing  cracks  between 
the  blocks.  Cement  does  not  allow 


for  expansion  in  hot  weather,  and 
cracks  and  “blow-outs”  result. 

Good  paving  pitch  has  none  of  these 
faults.  With  it  street  repairs  may  be 
easily,  quickly  and  economically 
made.  It  will  outlast  the  pavement 
itself — and  the  initial  cost  is  low. 

Not  all  pitch  is  reliable — don’t  take 
chances — use  a  proved  pitch,  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  Barrett’s 
is  just  that. 


Illustrated  booklet,  on  request 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH  CINCINNATI  KANSAS  CITY  SEATTLE 


ST.  LOUIS  CLEVELAND 
BIRMINGHAM 


mm 


Emm 
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THE  BUYERS*  DIRECTORY— Continued 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Kirkpatrick,  W.  C. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Fans. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stewart  Heater  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Filler  (Paving). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 


Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Furnace  (Kiln). 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 


Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fat«,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Hoists. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Inspection  Tests  —  Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Insulated  Wire. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 


Joint  Filler. 

Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.  Phila. 


Klin  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kilns. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Lime  Mixers. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Locomotives  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Locomotives  (Gasoline). 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Locomotives  (Steam). 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 
Dewey  Bros.,  Inc. 

Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co 

Mineral  Paint. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Mortar  Colors. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Molds, 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 
Mentz  Co.,  G.  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Motors — Electric. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors  (Gasoline  Haulage). 

Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Paints. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Patents. 

Peck,  Herbert  E. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  Transmission. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses — Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulleys— Cast  Iron,  Clutch 
and  Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Williams  Patent  C.  &  Pul.  Co. 

Pumps — Steam 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Stupakoff  Laboratories. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson  &  Co. 


Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arouckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson  &  Co. 

Rattler. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Fate,  JT.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  CO.,  C.  W. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schools. 

Rutgers  College. 

Scrapers,  Plpws  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mach.  Co. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 

Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel 
Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Cos.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Steamers  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Steam  Gages. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co. 
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The  Lakewood  “Digger” 


Most  powerful  digging  bucket 
on  the  market.  Digs  Hard 
Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Gravel, 
etc. 

It  not  only  digs  but  digs  fast, 
making  it  a  great  labor  saver. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without 
this  Lakewood  Bucket. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  15 


The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company, 


DEPT. 

“C” 


(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St. 


Pittsburgh :  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 


New  York:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 

By  distributing-  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

“Hints  On  Farm  Drainage.” 

PRICES: 

100  copies . $  3.00  300  copies . $  7.00 

200  copies . .  5.00  500  copies .  12*00 

1000  copies .  . $  17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

Send  for  Sample.  445  PLYMOUTH  COURT  CHICAGO 
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Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills 

Oil  Burning  Equipment 
Crude  Oil  Engines 
Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Pug  Mills 

Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 

Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 
Wood  Moulds 
Trucks  and  Barrows 
Kiln  Fittings 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the 
above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 


Catalogs  upon  request 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 


Absolute 

(ontrol 


of  the  drying  elements — heat,  humidity  and 
circulation  of  air.  It’s  this  absolute  control 
that  has  made  The  Standard  Natural  Draft 
Steam  Drier  so  completely  successful  in  dry¬ 
ing  all  varieties  of  clays,  without  exception. 

It’s  simple  and  easy  to  regulate  the  drying  con¬ 
ditions  so  as  to  perfectly  suit  the  requirements  of 
your  product — no  matter  what 
the  nature  of  the  clay.  Write  for 
the  catalog.  Address:  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540  McCarty 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  BUYERS'  DIRECTORY— Continued 


Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steel  Towers. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Tile  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

T  ramways. 

Consolidated  Tramway  Co. 

Transfer  Cars. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Trucking  Systems. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Water  Softeners. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Water  Tanks. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 
Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  "No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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THE 


Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 

particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  Is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


Modem 

Brickmaking 

By  A.  B.  SEARLE 

440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CLAYWORK¬ 
ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 

“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 

Arc  Your  Freight  Rates  Satisfactory? 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  your  competitors  In  many*  in¬ 
stances  have  rates  that  are  predicated  upon  a  more  equitable 
basis  due  entirely  to  the  aggressiveness  of  expert  traffic  men? 


We  have  in  our  employ  men  who  thoroughly  understand  these 
vexatious  traffic  problems  and  are  prepared  to  assist  you  In 
every  possible  manner.  RESULTS  PRODUCED  OR  NO 
CHARGE. 


GENERAL  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc.,  ^washington!1^.1”? 


THE  STANDARD 
RATTLER  FOR 
THE  TESTING  OF 
PAVING  BRICK 


As  we  now  build  this  machine  it  embodies 
all  of  the 


LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 

and  refinements  of  construction  that  have 
been  found  desirable  during-  a  period  of 
tryout  covering  almost  one  year  of  time  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  prices  address 


HETHERINGTON  &  BERNER 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


(jur  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

miX°  ??att®r  *Yhat  Pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
4U14®  °.uh  tl?e  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  it 
«-are*lv®r  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line.  e  are 

tiveIrnattert  US  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip- 


We  make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


Style  No.  12 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Go. 

Niles,  Ohio 


Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material  ; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 

day  . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 

repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  day . 9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
list  of  Thew  owners  near  you. 


Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay 


Brickmakers’ Records  Prove  The  Thew  Saves. 

Brickyards’  Standard  Shovel-The  Thew 


The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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DRYER  CARS  KILN  BANDS 
POWER  LIME  MIXERS 
STEEL  BRICK  MOULDS  PALLETS 
STEEL  SAND  BOXES 


H.  W.  GERLOCK  -  Huntingdon,  Penna. 


The  Simplest  and  Most  Economical  Earth  Moving  Machine  on  Earth 

The  Schofield-Burkett  Excavator 


Without  industrial  cars  and  track,  it  will  dig  and  deliver  any 
kind  of  sand,  gravel,  clay  or. shale,  to  your  conveyors  or  hop¬ 
per  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day.  A  large  number  doing 
this  NOW.  Only  two  or  three  men  and  from  one-half  to 
one  ton  of  coal  per  day. 


The  Essential  features  of  the  SCHOFIELD-BURKETT 
EXCAVATORS  are  covered  by  patents.  These  features 
were  perfected  after  fifteen  years  of  experimental  work. 
Nearly  200  sold  first  three  years  on  market.  We  are  ready 
to  make  positive  GUARANTEE  as  to  results.  Write  for 
catalogue  No.  10  today. 


Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works,  MACON,  GEORGIA 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- — - of. - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


This  pink  section  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  the  clayworker’s  opportunity  to  put  into 
practical  application  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 

It  lists,  by  classifications,  the  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  so  one  may  find  them  at  a  glance. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  this  classified  list,  cards  carrying  a  description  of  the  product 
made  by  these  manufacturers  and  such  other  information  that  will  assist  any  interested 
clay  worker  in  ascertaining  just  what  he  wants  to  know. 

Here’s  How  You,  as  Clay  workers,  May  Put  Into 
Practice  the  True  Spirit  of  Co-operation 

Suppose  ypu  are  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  only  low  block,  or  facing  brick,  or  vitrified  paving  block, 

— or  of  any  other  one  of  the  several  products  made  or  any  °f  the  products  you  do  not  make. 

from  burned  clay.  Naturally,  you  would  rather  see  him  get  BURNED 

clay  than  some  other  material,  because  every  sale 
Suppose  that  one  of  your  customers  or  one  of  your  of  ciay  products  in  YOUR  community  boosts 

fellow  townsmen  wants  some  sewer  pipe,  or  hoi-  YOUR  own  product. 

LOOK  OVER  THE  CLASSIFIED  LIST 


Pick  out  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  required  that 
is  nearest  to  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at  once.  Either 
buy  the  product  from  him  as  a  dealer  or  tip  him  off  to 


the  proposed  job  so  that  he  may  get  busy  and  land  it. 

If  you  do  this  and  he  does  this  for  you — it  is  co-opera¬ 
tion — it  is  true  reciprocity. 


If  You  Want  Representation  Somewhere 

If  you  want  YOUR  product  in  some  section  where  your  present  sales  are  small  and  where  it  scarcely  would  pay 
you  to  send  a  special  salesman — consult  this  classified  list  and  select  a  dealer  from  those  given  in  the  succeeding 
pages  and  write  to  him. 

If  You  Are  a  Dealer 

And  want  a  line  of  brick  or  tile  or  some  other  burned  clay  product — or  you  want  something  in  some  particular  color 
or  shade  or  texture,  scan  over  the  classified  list  of  manufacturers  in  the  succeeding  pages  and  write  to  the  one  that 
fits  your  case. 


Be  a  Booster — don’t  be  selfish.  The  success  of  any  clay  product  means  the  success  of  the  product  that  you  manu¬ 
facture. 

If  you  make  brick — advocate  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  and  all  other  lines. 

If  you  make  sewer  pipe,  advocate  brick,  hollow  block  and  all  the  other  burned  clay  products. 

If  you  make  hollow  block,  advocate  everything  that  is  made  of  burned  clay. 

And  while  boosting,  remember  always  that  you  are  boosting  for  yourself  because  you  are  practicing  co-operation 
— you  are  preaching  reciprocity,  and  you  are  teaching  the  other  fellow  to  boost  for  you. 

Every  Public  Building — every  Paved  street — every  Sewer  Contract — every  Farm  that  is 
drained  with  tile — in  your  town  or  community  that  uses  any  material  that  is  not  burned 
clay  INCREASES  your  taxes  without  helping  yourself  or  any  other  clayworker. 


USE  COUPON  PAGE  296 
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Classified  Directory  of  Clay 
Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


Block  or  Tile  (Hollow) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta.,  Canada. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 111. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co. ...  Davenport  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

Brick  (Common) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . HI. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . Nebr. 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Briek  Co . —  Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton  . Ohio 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Enamel) 

American  Enameled  Brick  & 

Tile  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . . Ill. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Face) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin - Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . Iowa. 

Continental  Brick  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Cd . Canton  . Ohio. 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 

Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co - Columbus  . Ohio 

Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  The . Columbus  . Ohio. 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . Pa. 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co. .  Kunkletown  . Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee.. . Pa. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . Ill. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co . Chicago  . Ill. 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . . Mo. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Bk.  Co - St.  Louis  . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . N.  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 


Dover  Fire  Brick  Co .  Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos _ Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co - Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . Pa. 

Brick  (Hollow) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . HI. 

Brick  or  Block  (Paving) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd - Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . HI. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . Ill. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.  Murphysboro  . Ill. 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . Ill. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co . Clinton  . Ind. 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . Ind. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co . Des  Moines . Iowa. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . Ohio. 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  - .* . Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . Ohio. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . (Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . Pa. 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co - Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Cu . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Chimney  Tops 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Clay  (Fire) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co  . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . ..Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Terra  Cotta) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (TUe) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Coal  Gas  Benches 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . --Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . ;... Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Colonial  Swells 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Fire  Proofing 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . ..Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

Flower  Pots 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

Flue  Lining 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Furring  Tile 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The,  Kankakee  # . Ill. 

Glass  House  Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mortar  Colors 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

Raggle  Blocks 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 
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Classified  Directory  of  Clay  Product  Manufacturers — Cont. 


Sewer  Brick 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Pipe 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . ind 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co..  St.  Louis . Mo’ 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.. Canton  .  Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  .  Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . .’Ohio. 

Silica 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . Cal. 

Silo  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Terra  Cotta  (Architectural) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Mantels 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Monuments  and  Statuary 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Tile  (Drain) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . . Iowa. 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Floor) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 


Tile  (Partition) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . Ill. 

Tile  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tile  (Promenade) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Roofing) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  .  Ohio 

Tile  (Tube) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Wall  Coping 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . ind. 

Water  Gas  Linings 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis .  Mo 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  j’. 

Dealers 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  .  Ga 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co _ Chicago  . . in’ 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  .  ill 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York  . n”  y’ 

Mske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York..’.’!. . n’  Y 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  .Tex! 

Dealers  (Face  Brick) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . wis. 

Dealers  ( Hollow  Tile  j 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 


On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta . 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill . 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  fork,  N.  Y 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa . 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O _ 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O . 

Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co.,  Columbus,  O . 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago . 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  O . 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa . 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City . 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo . 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa . 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  111 . 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la . !. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill . • . 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O . 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  O . 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O . 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind . 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill . 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  O . 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Pa . 
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Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro, 
Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill ! ! 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa _ 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y _ 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  ind 
United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O . 


Ill 


CLAYS  IFIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 
Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J . 


DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago 
Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago... 


FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta 

KIESELGUHR 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal . 


9 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 
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12 


12 

12 

12 

12 


RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  ’  "  7 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . .  4 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . ’....!  10 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  ]9 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . . !  4 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . .’  4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  O . . .  12 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  12 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio .  12 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
1833 — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  Will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office,  Sales  Office, 

Connellsville,  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhriclisville,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 


Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 

Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


AJAX 


FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fire  Brick  Facts  For  Kiln  Builders 

Do  not  overlook  the  quality  of  Fire  Brick  used  in 
inner  walls,  crowns  and  fire  arches  of  your  kilns; 
this  is  all  important.  When  fire  brick  begin  to  give 
away  the  whole  kiln  is  impaired. 

No  brick  construction  will  stand  under  strain  of 
gradual  contraction  account  of  poor  quality  firebrick. 

Consult  us  in  advance  of  placing  your  orders. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.  Oak  Hill,  O. 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  vou  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  Worcester,  Sec’y,  Alberta, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Arkansas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.  ;  Jn-  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  Ill.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. s 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,.  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Metu'chen,  N.  J.;  Pres.,  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 
— M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 
Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec’y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 
1249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 

Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec'y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — John  F.  Butler, 
Pres.,  Austin,  Texas;  C.  C.  Cates,  Sec’y,  Dallas,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Record”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired — London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick — Bradford  Pres  d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Ruffs — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Buckskin  Pavers — Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Buff  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Caledonian — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Car-Bex — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Century  Block - Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 

Cla-Rox - Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Corduroys — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Mingled  Shades — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions - Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds - Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Colonial  Swells — W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Colonial  1  2"  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Cravenette — Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial - Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Davenport — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 


Dutch — Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 
Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Empire — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Facetone - Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 

Flash - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Homespun — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood’s  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hy-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Imperial — Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head — Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 
Indiana  Harvards — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Ironclay — Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block — Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Load  Bearing  Tile — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 
la. 

Klay-Kraft — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Mason  City — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Medal  Block — Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Mingled  Shades  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo — Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 
Navajo — Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block — Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental — Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Pearl — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pompeian - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Porter  National — The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 
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Promenade — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Purington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  III. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets - Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  III. 
Rugosa — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental — Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
Savage — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Shale-Tex — Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  111. 
Shor-Wil — The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sioux - Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Sparta — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
Stanton — Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay — Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 


Merely  advertising  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 

“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?” 


Ironstone  Block 


Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Sun-Tex - The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Tapestry — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Templeton — Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Texcit  Brick - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Texturesque — Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tuillery - Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Velvet-Nap - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

West  Salem  Matts - West  Salem  (111.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

CLINTON,  INDIANA 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block,  which 
is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street  paving 
material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


The  Harris  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

HARRIS  PAVERS 


Factory: 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


Office : 

St.  Paul  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


r 

! 


The  United  Brick  Company 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

WORKS 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 
Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cut  Lug  Paving  Brick 

(DUNN  PATENT) 


A  High  Grade  Paving  Block  for 
City  Streets  and  Main  Highways 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


•  ’  :  V.”  •  '  -  '  . 

THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelson ville  Brick  Co. 

Nelson  ville,  Ohio  ' 

Pioneer 
Paving 
Block 
Manufac¬ 
turers 

Established  1887 
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The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

Manufacturer!  of  the  Famous 


Des  Moines  “Buckskin”  Pavers 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


i - 1. 


!L JI=?I 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


bridgeville,  pa. 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made" 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co* 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

■  - Manufacturers  of 

THE  CELEBRATED 
EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS  * 


PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICK  and  BLOCK 


THe  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR-.  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 


Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn- Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 


Increase  the  Sale  of  your  Output 

Our  booklet,  “HINTS  ON  FARM 
DRAINAGE”,  if  distributed 
among  the  farmers  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity  will  convince  them  of  the 
practicability  of  using  drain  tile. 
Send  for  sample  copy.  ::  :: 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  Chicago 


Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wiro-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 


St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fire  Brick,  Zinc  Furnace  Lining, 
Cupola  Blocks,  Locomotive  Lin¬ 
ings,  Patent  Lime  Kiln  Blocks 

—  AND  — 

FIRE  CLAY  GOODS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Office  306  Wainwright  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  most  perfect  rough  texture  brick  on  the  market  in  size,  shape 
and  quality.  Made  in 


Buff,  Onyx,  Granite 
Gray  and  Flemish 

Dr)  1  Gray,  Buff  Speckled, Gray  Speckled 

ry  Tressed  Standards  and  Normans. 

Wipe  Cut  Ivory  and  Gray  in  Standards  Only,  j 

Ornamental  in  ail  colors 

Brick  Mantels  and  Arches  to  Order 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Established  1885 
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163  RED  RUG 


163  RED 


SHCHey 

m 


AUTUMNAL  SHADES  BLEND 


Greendale 
Rug'  Face  Brick 


A  distinctive  creation  in  Texture. 
Tone  and  artistic  Rug  effects  never 
heretofore  attained  in  face  brick. 

Impervious,  Indestructible. un¬ 
changeable.  Absorb  light,  do  not 
reflect  it .  therefore  always  rest¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 

Manufactured  exclusively  at 
Greendale,  Ohio,  under  United 
States  Patents  by 

HOCKING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


D  E  REAGAN 

PRESIDENT  . 


C.C.WALTERS. 

SALES  MGR 


GREY 


Increase  Your  Profits 

by  making 

SEWER  PIPE. 


Our  Booklet 

“Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It” 

contains  thirty-eight  pages, 
giving  in  detail  the  process  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Manufacture. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

Part  I  dealing  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  practice;  part  II  with 
the  English. 


SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD. 

445  Plymouth  Court,  CHICAGO 


HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Largest  Makers  of  Face  Brick 

in  the  World 

r 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  III.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  DuBois,  Pa  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  T oledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


Algonquin  Face  Brick 

Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 

THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  A- 1  Alliance,  Ohio 


AMERICAN 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 
Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 

Factory  General  Office, 

South  River,  N.  J.  1182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


2/ou  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
both  the  advertiser  and  pub - 
Ushers  of  this  magazine  if  you 
will  mention  ffirick  *  ’  when 
writing  to  advertisers . 
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An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere  assertions  of  quality. 
The  quality  must  be  there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 


The  reason,  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main  drives  is  because 
there  is  strength  in  every  bit  of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The 
duck  is  extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength.  The  stitch¬ 
ing  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  canvas  and  the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles 
never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is  strength  in  Sawyer 
Belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 


of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action 
brick  work. 


Sawyer  Belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick 
Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but  there  is  also  the  added  quality 
of  both  grit  and  moisture  conditions  nearly  always  attendant  in 


Main  Drive  Belt  Efficiency 


CANVAS  BELTING 


SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

BRANCHES: 


Chicago  Rubber  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Day  Rubber  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Iroquois  Rubber  Co . Buffalo,  N.-Y. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . Cincinnati,  O. 

Omaha  Rubber  Co . . . Omaha,  Neb 

Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plant  Rubber  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

Revere  Rubber  &  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Rochester . Rochester 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Syracuse . Syracuse 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway . New  York 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Calif . ,..Los  Angeles 


Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 


UTAri/  \  CIP  MM  ON  YOUR  LETTERS 
1  HL/I\  OlVilN  AND  ENVELOPES 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  A . 20c  postpaid 


Imprint  the  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan  on  Your  Office  Stationery. 
Don’t  Wait  Until  You  Are  Ready  to  Order  a  Fresh  Supply — 
Overprint  the  Old. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  B . 25c  postpaid 


Tell  Your  Printer  to  Use  “Metallic  Blue”  Ink. 
He  Will  Get  It  For  You  If  It  is  Not  Already 
in  Stock. 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will 
Supply  the  Electrotypes  at  In¬ 
significant  Cost — see  Prices 
Quoted  in  this  Advertisement. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  D . 35c  postpaid 


Address  “Book 
Department” 
“Brick  and  Clay 
Record,” 

445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 
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The  Lawson  Automatic  Tramway 

exemplifies  the  last  word  in  the 


It  takes  a  minimum  of  power  to  operate  it. 

It  has  handled  ore  for  a  year,  including  loading,  transporting  and  dumping, 
for  an  average  of  3c.  per  ton  taken  from  the  books. 

Being  portable  and  in  small  units,  it  can  be  removed,  changed  in  length, 
relocated  and  rebuilt  as  often  as  desired; — hence  a  contractor  makes  it  a  part 
of  his  plant. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  IT  IS  THE  LOWEST  IN  FIRST  COST  OF  ANY 
TRAMWAY  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Send  for  our  various  Bulletins,  which  are  fully  illustrated.  After  reading 
them  tell  us  your  problem.  As  Short-Haul  Engineers,  we  will  then  recommend 
the  proper  lay-out  and  tell  you  what  it  will  cost  to  install  and  to  operate. 

CONSOLIDATED  TRAMWAY  COMPANY 

61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Shops  at  Roanoke,  Va. 


SCIENCE  OF  SHORT-HAUL 


It  is  semi-automatic  in  loading. 

It  is  fully  automatic  in  discharging. 
It  is  operated  by  one  man  at  the 
loader  only. 


It  does  everything  better  than  any  other  tramway;  many  things  which 
it  does  can  be  done  by  no  other  tramway. 

It  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of 
miles  by  relay  sections. 

It  is  indifferent  to  grade  or  curvature 
and  follows  any  profile. 

It  discharges  its  load  at  regular  intervals  and  in  uniform  amounts. 

By  an  ingenious  device  the  car  in  dumping  clears  itself  of  every  kind  of  material, 
however  soft  or  sticky. 

If  required,  it  transports  in  either  direction,  loading  and  dumping  at  either  end  of 
the  route. 

UNLIKE  EVERY  OTHER  TRAMWAY,  ITS  CABLE  WEAR  AND  OTHER 
MOST  NOMINAL:  this  statement  is  hard  to  believe,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact. 

Its  capacity  is  anything  from  10  to  100  tons  per  hour. 

It  handles  clay,  sand,  ore,  coal,  culm  or  slack,  crushed  stone,  gravel,  cross-ties,  tan  bark,  logs,  lumber,  staves, 
merchandise,  boxes,  cotton  bales,  sugar-cane,  or  any  other  material — including  people. 


AUTOMATIC  LOADING  TERMINAL 

MAINTENANCE  IS  AL- 


THE  DUMPING  TERMINAL 


A  Salesman  Reports: 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich 
Advertising  that  isn’t  in 


'*P 


From  Philadelphia,  March  31,  1914. 
To  Akron,  Ohio. 


MM|  Paper  Co., 

RMfc  Pa. 

Conveyer  Belting 
Department  #15 


In  replying  refer  to  these  initials 
HHR-S-M.  Tour  letter  TAB-S-W-  3/28/14 


In  reply  to  your  letter  as  above.  Under  date  of  February  2,  our  Mr.  Becket 
reported  on  the  above  concern.  Our  belt  was  then  in  service  as  long  as  any  bait 
they  have  ever  used,  andthey  expected  to  get  one  or  two  months  more  service 
out  of  it.  Mr.  G.  C.  4 Qfitt  said  it  was  the  best  belt  they  have  ever  had. 


We  will  furnish  the 
name  of  this  plant 
upon  request 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Factories:  Akron,  Ohio 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


wili  reduce  your  tonnage  costs,  too. 


Goodrich  Goods 


TRADE  MAPS 


Makers  of 
Goodrich  Tires  and 
Everything  that’s  Best  in  Rubber 
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New  Gas  Process  Produces 
Wonderful  Results 


Inventors  working  under  my  personal  instructions  have 
developed  and  placed  into  practical  operation  a  process  for 
producing  a  350  B.  T.  U.  Gas  at  a  temperature  of  only  200 
Degrees  F.  You  readily  understand  that  a  gas  of  this  qual¬ 
ity  can  be  placed  under  high  pressure  and  valve  control  in 
small,  inexpensive  service  lines,  and  that  the  gas  will  be 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Guaranteed  Results 

After  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  show- 
ing  your  requirements,  contracts  would  be  let  to  a  respon¬ 
sible  company  for  the  complete  installation  of  the  plant. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  contract  certain  results  would  be 
produced  by  the  contractor  before  you  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  plant. 

Safeguard  in  Engineering 

Under  this  method  you  are  fully  protected  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  engineer,  who  makes  your  requirements  a  study,  and 
prepares  complete  plans  and  specifications  covering  the 
work  to  be  done  and  results  to  be  produced,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  engineer  the  contracts  are  let  to  respon¬ 
sible  contractors,  who  guarantee  to  produce  the  results  as 
specified. 

My  Specialty 

Designing  any  and  all  kinds  of  clay  product  plants  and 
superintending  the  erection  of  same;  testing  clays,  either 
chemically  or  physically;  redesigning  old  plants  and  plac¬ 
ing  on  profitable,  economical  and  efficient  operating  basis; 
designing  complete  gas  plants  for  power,  drying,  heating  or 
burning;  making  an  engineer’s  report  on  old  or  new  plants 
for  banks,  trust  or  bonding  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  floating  securities. 


W.  C.  Kirkpatrick 


Efficiency  Expert  to  the 
Clay  Worker 

615  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

(Notice  New  Number)  ph(me  Franklin  3086 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Mr.  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer! 

Have  you  ever  used  any  of  these  reprints  from  “Brick  &  Clay  Record?” 

“The  T ruth  About  the  Concrete  Roads  of  W ayne  Co.” 

October  7th,  1913,  issue 

A  16-page  folder,  9x12,  in  which  Paul  E.  Green,  M.  E.,  tells  the  story  of 
his  complete  investigation  for  the  taxpayers  of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  get  the  truth.  Profusely  illustrated.  $2.50  per  100;  $12.00  per 
500;  $20.00  per  1,000. 

“Creosoted  Block  a  Failure” 

November  4th,  1913,  issue 

Chicago’s  experience  with  wood  block  graphically  told  in  pictures  and  type 
in  the  form  of  a  4-page  insert  at  $2.00  per  100;  $5.00  per  500;  $8.50  per  1,000. 

“Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure” 

March  7th,  1914,  issue 

A  similar  story  of  Chicago’s  experience  with  concrete  instead  of  wood  block 
as  above,  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  price.  A  valuable  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  concrete  road  competition. 

“Gov.  Glynn  (N.  Y.)  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads” 

April  7th,  1914,  issue 

An  8-page  folder  in  which  Gov.  Glynn,  of  New  York,  not  only  gives  his 
views  on  the  exclusive  use  of  brick  for  the  highways  of  New  York,  but  backs 
them  up  with  indisputable  facts.  $4.00  per  100;  $15.00  per  500;  $20.00  per 
1,000. 

Eook  up  these  stories  in  the  issues  in  which  they  appeared. 

Following  the  title  of  each  story,  the  issue  in  which  it  appeared  is  given.  If 
you  will  refer  to  these  issues  you  will  quickly  see  the  value  of  them  in  reprint 
form  as  quoted  above  for  local  use  in  “turning  the  tide”  in  favor  of  brick. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago y  III . 
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PLAIN! 

There  is  Nothing  More  Plain  Than  the  Advantages  of  the 
Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  Over  the 
Old  Way  of  “Getting  in”  Shale  and  Clay 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 

Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen : 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy 
a  machine  and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let 
the  parties  from  whom  we  bought  it,  know 
it.  If  it  does  not  prove  good  and  is  not 
satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them  know 
it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer 
which  you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight 
months  ago,  we  are  pleased  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continu¬ 
ously  since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we 
can  safely  say  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is 
revolutionizing  the  manner  of  “getting  up’’ 
shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder  than  the 
average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no 
difficulty  in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per 
day.  We  are  using  a  General  Electric 
Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty  of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly 
half  ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity 
does  not  need  to  be  near  as  large  as  though 
it  was  brought  in  in  the  regular  way; 
neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry  Pan  as 
very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using 
one  man  at  the  Planer,  one  man  at  the 
Pan,  and  we  count  half  a  man  at  the  hoist 
(the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time  at 
other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone 
to  us  as  to  the  good  qualities  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO., 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 


i£°neoAf  ,OUr  customers  the  other  day  claimed  that  a  50-ft.  planer  paid  for 
itself  in  90  days!  This  surprised  us.  We  thought  180  days  would  have  been 
good  time.  These  results  are  possible  through:  The  saving,  of  labor,  one  man 
being  required  to  operate  the  planer;  the  saving  of  dynamite;  the  perfect  mix¬ 
ture,  the  fineness  in  which  the  material  is  brought  to  the  dry  pan;  increased  ca¬ 
pacity,  etc.,  etc. 

Note  the  cut — these  things  are  all  evident. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY,  Rushville,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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One 

Guarantee 
Covers*  Your 
Complete 
Power  Unit. 
Is  this  an 
advantage 
to  you? 


Electric  Power  Cheapest 

for  Modern  Brick  and  Tile  Plants 


because  fans,  pug-mills,  conveyors,  and  brick  and  tile  machines  can 
all  be  driven  by  individual  motors — using  power  only  when  actually 
at  work.  A  motor  at  each  machine  increases  output — allows  most 
economical  plant  arrangement — lowers  production  costs. 

Fairbanks- Morse  Power  Equipment 

includes  everything  from  the  big  alternators — driven  by  engines 
that  run  on  low  priced  oil  or  producer  gas — to  the  smallest  motor. 
This  machinery  is  selected  from  our  standard  designs — combined 
by  our  engineers  to  work  as  a  flexible  unit  perfectly  fitted  to  your 
needs.  Let  us  give  you  particulars  about  our  machinery  and  our 
service. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 

/jP  *  %  m  San  Francisco 


^^^*Fairbanks  -  Morse  Type  “B” 
Electric  Motors  are  built  with  the 
“Indestructible”  rotor  —  solid  as  a 
piece  of  shafting.  The  motor  for 
hard,  continuous  service 
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Let  Us  Study  Your  Clay  Handling 
Problems— 


“S-A”  Steel  Flight  Conveyors 

These  push  the  material  along 
in  a  steel  trough  and  discharge 
is  made  at  any  point  through 
gates  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  The  conveyor,  shown 
above,  is  provided  with  welded 
steel  chain. 


Our  experience  in  the  design  of  hundreds  of  economical  con¬ 
veying  systems  is  at  your  service.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our 
engineers  make  a  personal  investigation  or  to  advise  with  you  by 
correspondence.  We  are  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  patterns, 
dies,  jigs,  and  templates  for  the  economical  manufacture  of  every 
type  of  conveying  and  elevating  machinery. 

Our  steel  and  cast  iron  screw  conveyors  are  furnished  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  and  sizes  for  handling  small  capacities  for  short  dis¬ 
tances.  We  also  manufacture  steel  conveyor  troughs,  box  ends, 
hangers,  gates,  etc.,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for  this  work. 


“S-A”  Car  Puller  No.  999 


— a  powerful  little  machine,  capable 
of  pulling  from  three  to  five  loaded 
cars  on  a  level  track.  The  gears  are 
entirely  enclosed,  leaving  the  pulley 
and  the  slow  moving  capstan  the 
only  exposed  parts.  Send  for  Car 
Mover  Bulletin,  No.  612. 


“S-A”  Steel  Screw  Conveyor 


“S-A”  Steel  Conveyor — Box  of  Special  Design 


The  “S-A”  Belt  Conveyor  is 

probably  in  more  general  use 
in  brick  plants  than  any  other 
one  type  of  conveying  machin¬ 
ery.  It  has  large  capacities 
and  requires  little  power  and 
attention.  The  “S-A”  Unit 
Carrier  for  belt  conveyors  is  of 
entire  steel  construction  with 
ball-bearing  rolls. 


Let  us  study  your  requirements 


You  Will  Find  Live  News  in  the 
“Labor  Saver.” 

Every  month  it  describes  new 
cost-cutting  systems  of  handling 
material.  It  will  give  you  money¬ 
saving  ideas  for  handling  your 
clay.  Write  us  on  your  letterhead 
— we’ll  put  you  on  the  list  free. 


Stephens  -  Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

Conveying  Engineers 
Aurora,  Illinois 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  Boston 
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Extra  Copies  of 


Reprints  of  the  Ideal  Home  Section  with  this  issue  of 
BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  together  with  its 

supplement  showing  complete  working  drawings  of  the  brick  house  de¬ 
scribed  therein,  should  prove  the  most  effective  instrument  to  sell  brick 
that  has  ever  been  placed  in  your  hands,  if  distributed  among  the  pro¬ 
spective  home  builders  of  your  community. 

We  have  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  for  this  purpose  at  nominal  prices. 


Price 


1  he  Ideal  Homes  Section  and  8-page  folder  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  any  quantity — 

Five  Cents  Each 

Y  our  firm  name  and  address  can  be  imprinted  on  back  cover  in  red  ink 
at  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred,  or  less,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
hundred. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


BRICK  AND  CL  A  Y  RECORD 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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D  HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM 


And  How  to  Build  The 


1  his  book  is  a  complete  and  clear  manual  of  brick  construe 
tion  designs  and  details.  It  tells  what  every  builder  should  knov 
ot  the  classification  and  measurements  of  brickwork,  togethe 
with  architect  s  drawings  of  framing  for  brick  houses  and  the  us< 
ot  brick  veneer. 

Up-to-Date  and  Approved  Methods 

This  book  also  tells  of  the  miscellaneous  uses  of  brick,  includ 
mg  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work,  chimney  and  flue  construe 
tion  brick  fireplaces,  brick  sewers,  cisterns  and  flush  tanks,  etc, 


f  the  very  best  modern  architectural  work 
3ok.  These  designs  are  of  attractive,  sub- 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

CHICAGO 
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YOUR  GOOD  MONEY 


can  easily  go  to  waste,  through  a  little  mistake  in  buying  machinery. 
You  can  spend  too  much  money  for  what  less  would  buy;  or  you  can 
buy  that  which  will  prove  inefficient,  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable. 

You  can  secure  the  most  l?alue  for  your  money  in 

W  onder 
Machinery 

Tried  by  the  Test  of  Time 


Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Machinery  of  every  description.  Granulators,  Pug  Mills, 
Disintegrators,  Crushers,  Cutters,  Dry  Pans,  etc.  Write  for  catalog 

Wonder  Machinery  saves  operating  costs,  reduces  repair  bills  and  eradicates  troubles.  Don’t  let  the  first  cost  worry  you 


ASK  US  FOR  PRICES  NOW 


WALLACE  MFG  CO. 


FRANKFORT, 

INDIANA 
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The  Underwood  Producer 
Gas  Burning  System 


Patented 


Saves  Fuel!  Saves  Labor! 
Red  uces  Burning  Time! 


It  Has  Many  Other  Advantages! 
Investigate! 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 

Dayton,  Ohio  TJ.  S.  A 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 

“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


ADMINISTRATORS  SALE. 

Tenders  will  be  received'  by  THE  TITHE,  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY  up  to  and  including  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August,  A.  ;  D.,  1914,  for  the 
purchase  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  fully  paid  up  shares  of  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  Tender  must 
accompany  the  Tender,  and  a  further  payment 
of  twenty  per  cent  on  acceptance  of  offer  and 
execution  of  contract  to  purhase  in  form  satis- 
fatory  to  the  Vendor’s  Solicitors  the  balance  to 
be  paid  on  closing  the  sale  within  ten  days 
thereafter. 

If  desired  by  the  purchaser,  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  the  postponement  of  payment 
of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  purchase  money 
secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Vendors. 

The  highest  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

Further  particulars  as  to  the  location  of  the 
Company’s  business  and  operations  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

THE  TITLE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Administrators,  61  Yonge  Street. 

or  to 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

MESSRS.  JOHNSTON,  McKAY,  DODS  & 
GRANT, 

Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada. 

Solicitors  for  the  Administrators. 


WANTED — HELP. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  hollow  tile  plant. 

We  have  the  clay  and  plant,  shipping 
ties  and  always  more  orders  than  can  handle. 
Need  man  with  enough  capital  to  take  full 
charge  of  manufacturing  end.  Will  make  a 
great  opportunity  to  right  man.  Address:  7-K, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


WANTED — A  foreman  for  plant  making  terra 
cotta  and  pottery.  Must  have  good  general 
knowledge  of  clay  work  and  understand  glazes. 
Address:  7  BO,  care  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

7-2-3 


WANTED — Two  first  class  sewer  pipe  branch 
makers  at  once.  Good  wages  and  steady 
work  to  right  men.  Address:  S-A,  care  Brick 
and  Clay  Record.  8-2 


WANTED — POSITIONS. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  POSITION  AS 
BRICK  BURNER — Married  man,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  brick  plant  work 
and  experienced  burner.  Out  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  account  of  plant  closing  down. 
Address:  Peter  Smith,  Charlestown,  W. 

Va.  7-4P 


POSITION  WANTED — Salary  secondary  matter. 
We  know  of  a  young  man,  25  years  old,  raised 
in  a  tile  factory  from  waterboy  to  doctoring  a 
stubborn  die;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  de¬ 
tails  of  operation.  In  addition  to  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  has  had  thorough  technical  education, 
including  chemistry  and  electricity.  Is  the  son 
of  a  clayworker  well  known  in  the  industry  and 
desires  to  get  out  for  himself.  Is  a  hardworker 
and  conscientious.  Capable  of  being  superin¬ 
tendent  of  plant,  or  assistant  superintendent  of 
a  very  large  proposition.  As  stated  above,  salary 
is  only  a  secondary  consideration  until  he  has 
shown  his  worth.  Are  you  looking  for  just 
such  help  as  this  young  man  can  give?  If  so, 
write  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintend¬ 
ent  by  one  with  practical  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  shales,  machinery,  kilns,  fuels,  making 
of  fancy,  ornamental,  flashed  face,  pavers  and 
fire  brick,  also  grog  brick  and  tile.  Would  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability  before  closing  permanently.  Best 
of  references.  Address:  7-BH,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  a  practical  man  desiring  to  change. 
Presently  managing  plant  making  common 
brick,  fire  brick  and  shapes,  hollow  building 
blocks  and  sewer  pipe.  Address:  7-BB,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


WANTED — Position  by  young  man  having  seven 
years’  experience  in  paving  brick  business  as 
accountant,  secretary  and  salesman.  Best  of 
references.  Address:  7-BE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2-TF 


WANTED — Position  by  married  man  with 
practical  experience  in  building  and  paving 
brick  and  pottery.  A  graduate  ceramic  engi¬ 
neer.  Permanent  position  desired.  Best  gf  ref¬ 
erences.  Employed  at  present,  but  has  good 
reasons  for  desiring  change.  Address:  8D,  care 
of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  8-1P 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  of  clayworking  plant,  stiff-mud  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  reference,  and  can  deliver  the 
goods.  Address:  8-H,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  8-1-P 


A  PERFECT  KILNBUILDER  for  the  ceramic 
industry  wants  a  position.  Address:  James 
Fratz,  904  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  7-3 


SPECIAL  OPENINGS. 


ESTBVAN,  SASK. — Splendid  opening  for  brick, 
tile,  hollow-ware  and  sewer-pipe;  richest  de¬ 
posits  of  clay  in  the  Dominion;  cheap  light, 
pure  water;  coal  for  burning  found  in  the  same 
hole;  excellent  railway  facilities;  unlimited 
markets.  Wire:  Commissioner  Cameron,  Board 
of  Trade,  Estevan,  Sask.  2-2TF 


MANUFACTURING  IN  CANADA— Can¬ 
ada  offers  the  best  field  for  brick,  tile, 
drain  pipe  and  other  clay-working  indus¬ 
tries.  Rich  deposits  of  finest  clays  and 
coal.  Progressive  towns  offer  liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  good  industries.  Consult  us 
as  to  location.  Information  free  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  seeking  locations.  Address: 
Industrial  Department,  Heaton’s  Agency, 
Toronto,  Canada.  7-1 


WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — All  steam  users  to  do  without  using 
any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and  still 
have  clean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,”  No.  390  Nor¬ 
folk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BRICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED— Am  a 
cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bargain.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address:  8C, 
care  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  8-1 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


WANTED — Second-hand  90-100  ton,  quick  ac¬ 
tion  steam  shovel,  about  2-yard  capacity  dip¬ 
per.  Address:  7-BF,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  7-2-2 


WANTED — Second  hand  automatic  end  cut-off. 

State  price  and  condition.  Write:  C.  B. 
Lyon  and  Son,  Station  G,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

8-2P 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FOR  SATE— CLAY  LANDS. 


—  # 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 

Attention,  brick  men — Have  located 
within  five  miles  of  Atlanta  large  supply 
fine  brick  clay;  excellent  railroad  facili¬ 
ties.  This  property  is  splendid  location 
for  southern  market.  Can  be  bought 
reasonably,  considering  actual  value. 
Estate  of  James  E.  Lynch,  P.  O.  Box 
519,  Atlanta,  Ga.  4-TF 


WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY? 


A  Small  Investment  Means  a  Small  Overhead.  A  Large  Capacity  i 

Small  Unit  Cost. 


Two  Million  Tons  of  Fire  Clay — For  sale  at 
two  cents  per  ton,  with  mines,  tramroads, 
rails,  cars,  tipple,  blacksmith  shop,  two  stables, 
three  mules  and  one  seam  of  coal  three  feet 
thick.  Clay  fifteen  feet  thick.  Clay  has  been 
tested  and  reported  on  by  Prof.  Orton  Jr.  Block 
clay  stands  a  temperature  of  cone  32  plus,  or 
about  3,218  degrees  F.  Burley  clay  stands  a 
temperature  of  2,714  degrees  F.  Railroad  sid¬ 
ing  on  P.  R.  R.,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  Suf¬ 
ficient  land  given  for  a  Brick  Plant  if  desired. 
Parties  interested  come  on  property  and  see 
the  quantity  and  quality,  or  send  competent 
engineer.  Address;  JOHN  QUINN,  Supt 
Houtzdale,  Pa. 


business!8  a  clayworking  plant  for  sale-  The  reason  is  too  much 

r,nnt^a^'Wne^tv?atTl>uiIt  a  Good  Plant,  in  a  Good  Location,  has  Good 
posit  aCt  WUh  Natural  Gas  Producers,  and  a  Splendid  Clay  De- 

The  capacity  is  more  than  60,000  brick  daily.  The  output  mav 
three  im°  C°mm0n  Brick’  face  brick  °r  Paving  brick  or  all 

char>ge.°UtPUt  haS  be®n  oversold  ever  since  the  Present  Owner  took 

Now  he  Wants  to  Go  Back  into  Lines  of  Business  that  Anneal  to 
Him  More  Strongly  than  Brickmaking.  Appeal  to 

He  Wants  to  Sell  to  a  Practical  Man  and  is  Disposed  to  Make  a 

grp0,?.?;0.  ">  «■>  wSIr*, 

mi?seiombJeCtS  t0  Payins  (or  makin®  you  pay)  a  Middleman’s  Com- 

rAnd  Tou  Full  Details,  Photographs  and  Such  Other 

Data  as  Will  Make  You  Know  Whether  You  Want  to  Buy  or  Not. 

All  You  Need  Do  is  Drop  a  Line  to  8B, 


In  Care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


KIESELGUHR— A  light,  white,  plastic  Silica- 
Alumina.  For  refractory,  insulator  and  ce¬ 
ment  purposes.  Silica- Alumina  (96%  to  99% 
pure) ;  a  non-plastic,  infusorial  rock.  The 
lightest  and  most  infusible  material  in  the 
world  for  fire-brick,  crucibles,  plate  glass,  etc. 
Address:  7-DE,  care  of  ''‘Brick  and  Clay  Rec- 
ord.”  7-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 

FOR  SALE — Working  half  interest  in  common 
brick  plant  in  southern  city  that  has  just 
had  a  big  fire.  A  mountain  of  clay,  down- 
draft  kilns,  waste  heat  dryer,  modern  machin¬ 
ery.  Brick  selling  $9.00.  Purchaser  to  have 
entire  charge  of  plant.  Easy  terms.  Best  of 
reasons  for  selling.  Address:  6 -BA,  care  of 
Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1P 

TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 


FOR  SALE — Drain  tile  and  brick  yard;  ma¬ 
chinery  in  excellent  shape.  Seventeen  acres 
of  clay  lands  making  fine  quality  of  red  ware 
Stewart  kilns  and  all  equipment.  Demand  for 
more  than  output.  A  rare  good  bargain  for  im¬ 
mediate  buyer.  Mrs.  Clark  Brittin,  Mechanics- 
burg,  O.  8_i 


FOR  SALE — Stiff  mud  brick  plant  and  coal 
mine.  Good  shale,  good  fireclay,  good  coal, 
good  market.  Half  or  whole  interest.  Pres¬ 
ent  manager  must  retire.  Easy  terms  at  half 
price.  Write:  W.  F.  Strangways,  Columbia,  Mo 
_ _ 8-1 

FOR  SALE — Brick  plant  in  operation.  Fifty 
thousand  machine  capacity.  Good  clay — good 
demand.  Address:  W.  C.  W.  Cawthon,  Anda- 
lusia,  Ala.  6-2-41? 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Soft  mud  brick  plant  com¬ 
plete,  including  pallets  and  all  necessary  up 
to  date  utensils  for  making  brick  cheaply. 
Address:  W.  A.  Dodds.  Hickman,  Ky.  6-2-4P 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Drain  tile  plant  in 
operation.  Well  equipped.  Big  demand.  Or 
will  dispose  of  one-half  interest  to  practical 
clayworker.  Address:  C.  J.  Eyanson,  Colum¬ 
bia  City,  Ind.  8-1P 

FOR  SALE — Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good.  condition.  Fine  location.  Address: 
J.  M.,  Duffield,  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — SAND  LIME  PLANTS. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap.  A  complete  sand-lime  brick 
plant,  tube  mill,  dryer,  English  rotary  press. 
Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  Write: 
Albert  H.  Mueckler,  Trustee,  Manistee.  Mich 

5-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — Stiff-mud  brick  plant  together  with 
£0  acres  of  clay  land,  in  splendid  southern 
tovrn,  facing  Southern  Railway.  Capacity,  35,- 
000  brick  per  10  hours.  No  other  active  plant 
within  75  miles;  good  market  for  product. 
Chambers  brick  machine  and  pugmill;  Justice 
clay  crusher;  Rust  clay  feeder;  open  air  dry¬ 
ing  system  of  about  250,000  capacity;  four  open 
top,  320.000-capacity  kilns;  large  clay  storage 
shed;  all  tools,  cars  and  other  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  for  complete  plant.  Land  alone  would 
easily  bring  $5,000;  will  sell  entire  property 
for  $15,000.  Other  business  interests  demand 
complete  attention  and  compel  me  to  sell  at  sac¬ 
rifice.  Address:  7-F,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  7.3I 


FOR  8ALE — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

FOR  SALE — Five-mold  dry  press  In  first-class 
-?ei.  a  bi^  barsain.  J.  H.  Kritenbrink,  28th 
«nd  V  Sts.,  South  Omaha,  Neb.  4-2-TF 


FOR  SALE. 

Following  equipment,  part  absolutely  new: 

1  10  h.p.  Fairbanks,  Morse  portable  gasoline 
engine. 

^  2  h.p.  Fairbanks,  Morse  direct  connected  en¬ 

gine  and  pump. 

1 — No.  3  boiler  feed  pump. 

2  Deming  three  -  inch  suction  diaphragm 
pumps  (new). 

2  Bulldozer  hand  force  pumps  (new). 

1  No.  3  Morris  belted  centrifugal  pump  (new). 

1  No.  3  Fairbanks,  Morse  belted  centrifugal 

pump. 

1 —  No.  4  Morris  belted  centrifugal  pump. 

2 —  25  h.p.  Upright  boilers  (new). 

2  ?2  in-  by  16  ft.  Horizontal  tubular  boilers. 
1  2o  kw.  D.  C.  110-volt  Fairbanks,  Morse  gen¬ 
erator  (new). 

1 —  10-ton  wagon  scales  (new). 

5 — Sets  railroad  track  scales. 

5 — V  body  steel  rocker  dump  cars, 

2 —  Vi  yd.  slip  scrapers  (new). 

3,000  ft.  %  in.  Crucible  yellow 

rope. 

500  ft.  %  in.  Crucible  yellow 
rope  (new). 

100  pieces  24  in.  sewer  pipe. 

Short  steam  shovel  lengths  S5-pound  rails. 

2 — 48  in.  Cast  iron  sheave  wheels. 

All  kinds  small  tools,  hammers,  picks,  sledges, 
mauls,  blacksmith  tools,  etc.  Write  for 
prices : 

The  Brazil  Wrecking  Company, 

19  N.  Walnut  Street,  Brazil,  Ind. 


36  in.  gauge, 
strand  wire 
strand  wire 


ONE  YD.  TRACTION  SHOVEL. 

Vulcan  “Little  Giant”  with  3  sets  of  engines 
Dipper  has  manganese  teeth. 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

WICKES  BROS., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  electrical  installa¬ 
tion  : 

30  h.p.  American  Hoist  and  Derrick  Co.  double 
drum,  double  cylinder  steam  hoist,  complete 
with  boiler. 

Dake  boom-swinging  engine,  15  h.p. 

Vulcan  steam  shovel  with  one-yd.  dipper. 

7 — 3  yd.  36  in.  gauge  contractors’  dump  cars. 
About  %  mile  30-lb.  rail. 

2 — 40  in.  by  144  in.  return  tubular  boilers. 

1 — 14  by  20  Atlas  engine. 

Lot  of  2  15/16  C.  R.  steel  shafting. 

1 — 6  %xl0  Flory  single  drum  double  cylinder 
steam  hoist  without  boiler. 

1 — 4  h.p.  gasoline  engine. 

1 — 2x2%  centrifugal  pump  belt  driven. 

Address:  South  Carolina  Clay  Company, 

West  Chester  Pa.  8-1 


FOR  SALE — One  second-hand  boiler,  in  fair 
condition,  60  h.  p.,  and  one  Bensing  automa¬ 
tic  tile  cutter,  in  good  shape.  For  particulars 
address:  6  K,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record,” 
Chicago.  6-2-1 


Mention  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


FOR  SALE — -One  Potts’  soft-mud  combination 
brick  machine.  Also  brick  and  tile  wheelbar¬ 
rows  (new).  Address:  7-SE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 
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FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  6-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  seven 
days’  run. 

FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  6-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  six  days’ 
run.  Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pallets 
cost.  Address:  South  Memphis  Brick  Co., 

Memphis,  Tenn.  3-TF. 


FOR  SALE — -We  are  replacing  a  No.  24  Freese 
Rotary  Cutter  with  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  cut¬ 
ter  to  make  wire-cut  lug  brick.  The  Freese 
cutter  has  only  been  in  use  a  few  years  and 
is  in  first  class  condition.  Can  be  seen  at  our 
plant  at  Malvern,  Ohio.  We  will  send  blue¬ 
print  of  cutter  on  request.  This  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  cutters  on 
the  market  cheap.  Address:  The  Deckman- 
Duty  Brick  Company,  No.  1307  Swetland  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  8-3 


FOR  SALE— Complete  Martin  “A”  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  pipe  dryer,  30,000  ft.  pipe,  with  build¬ 
ing,  sander,  engine  and  boiler,  5,500  steel  pal¬ 
lets,  belting,  shafting  and  plant  complete  to 
make  32,000  per  day.  Address:  3422  G  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  6-1 


FOR  SALE — One  four-mould  dry  press.  Cheap. 
Address:  P.  J.  Hoffman,  Whitefish,  Mont. 

8-1-P 


FOR  SALE — One  J.  D.  Fate  winding  drum  and 
400  ft.  %-ineh  cable  good  as  new.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  write:  F.  E.  Fleigle,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 

7-2-2P 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3-ltf. 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE. 

Five  Thew  Revolving  Steam  Shovels 
Mounted  on  Standard-Gauge  Trucks. 

3 — No.  0  with  %  yd.  dipper. 

1 —  No.  1  with  1  yd.  dipper. 

2 —  No.  3  with  1%  yd.  dipper. 
Several  standard  and  3  ft.  gauge  lo¬ 
comotives. 

Thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  strictly 
first-class  condition. 

BIRMINGHAM  RAIL  AND  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  COMPANY, 
Birmingham.  Ala. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections.  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale 

RELAYING  RAILS 

25  tons  16-pound  with  splices. 
75  tons  45-pound  with  splices. 
A  bargain.  Communicate  with: 


list  of  new  and  second-hand  clay 

MACHINERY. 

Repaired  and  Ready  for  Operation. 


“Stiff  Mud  ‘Machinery.’’ 


1 — Type  “A”  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer. 
“Clay  Feeders.” 


X — Special  New  Eli  Brick  Machine,  capacity 
75,000  to  100,000  brick  per  ten  hours,  weight 
12,000  pounds. 

3 — New  No.  1-A  Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Stiff 
Mud  Brick  Machines,  capacity  20,000  brick 
or  8,000  4-inch  tile  per  10  hours.  Weight 
6,000  pounds.  _  .  ,  . 

1 — New  Eli  Jr.  Medium  Size  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine,  capacity  30,000  or  15,000  to  20,000 
3-inch  tile.  Weight  6,000  pounds. 

1 — New  No.  1  Michigan  Disintegrator,  capacity 
15,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day.  Weight 
1,500  pounds. 

1 — No.  5  Michigan  Disintegrator,  capacity  25,- 
000  to  50,000  brick  per  day.  Weight  2,200 
pounds. 

l—New  Self  Contained  Friction  Winding  Drum. 
Weight  1,200  pounds. 


mm. 

2 — New  No.  6  Patent  Curve  Side  Cut  Cutting 
Table. 

1 — New  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1 — Small  Clay  Testing  Outfit. 

1 — New  Michigan  No.  10  Horizontal  Pug  Mill, 
capacity  100,000  brick. 

37 — New  Brick  and  Tile  Wheelbarrows. 

18 — New  Spring  Trucks  Complete. 

1 —  Bechtel’s  Automatic  Clay  Cutter,  Side  Cut. 

2 —  Small  Bechtel’s  End  Cut  Brick  Cutters. 


1 — New  L.  F.  Clark  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1 — 4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1 — 6-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1—150  H.  P.  Single  Cylinder,  Non-Condensing, 
Double  Sliding  Valve,  Steam  Engine. 

1 — 80  H.  P.  Brownell  Boiler,  ,  Good  Condition. 

1 — 16x24  Stroke  Single  Cylinder  Atlas  Steam 
Engine.  .  ,  , 

1 — 6x6  American  Blower  Company’s  Vertical 
Steam  Engine. 

1 —  7x9  Oil  Field  Boiler  Works  Vertical  Steam 

Engine.  „  _ 

2 —  36x15  American  Blower  Company  s  Venti¬ 
lating  Fans. 

2 — 24x12  Pressure  Blowers. 

1 —  36  Stroke  Hills  Deep  Well  Pump,  Good 
Condition. 

2 —  C.  &  A.  Potts  Company’s  Soft  Mud  Com¬ 
bination  Brick  Machines. 

1 — Raymond  Automatic  Cutter. 

1 — Lot  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  ranging 
in  h.  p.  from  2%  to  30. 


“Boilers.” 

4 — 150  H.  P.  Boilers  equipped  with  American 
Stokers,  Good  Condition. 

1 — 150  H.  P.  Boiler,  equipped  with  Grates, 
Good  Condition. 

1 — J.  D.  Fate  Brick  Machine. 

X — no.  2  Kells  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  com¬ 
plete  with  Side  Cut  Table  and  complete  Tile 
Dies. 

The  above  offered  subject  to  prior  sale  and 
at  greatly  reduced  prices;  if  interested  in  any 
of  the  above  line,  write  or  wire  us  promptly. 


S.  GOLDBERG  AND  COMPANY, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  &  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Box  395. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  one  four-mould  Simpson 
dry  press  for  sale  and  one  pulverizer,  both  in 
good  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  clay  failed 
to  make  good  dry-pressed  brick.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  Algona  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Algona. 
Iowa.  7-2TF 


FOR  SALE — A  complete  equipment  of  roofing 
tile  machinery  for  making  Spanish,  flat  and 
interlocking  flat  tile.  Apply  to  the  Cincinnati 
Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  7-2TF 

Mention  “BRICK  AND 
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RAILS 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  tracK  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

L.  B.  FOSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 


Moulding  sand  in  any  quantity  Sam 

F^DavTs  P?fCU  P0St  0n  request3"  Frink 
cityDaV1S’  35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


To  Buy  Used  Direct  Current  Motors  and 
Generators. 

On  account  of  changing  from  direct  to  alter¬ 
nating  current,  we  have  a  number  of  BAR¬ 
GAINS  in  D.  C.  generator  sets,  motors,  etc. 
This  machinery  was  in  constant  use  up  to  date 
of  change  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

It  includes  1-50  K.  W.  Crocker-Wheeler  Gen¬ 
erator  Set,  direct  connected  to  side  crank  Ball 
Engine  and  1-17%  K.  W.  Bullock  Generator  set 
direct  connected  to  center  crank  Ball  Engine, 
various  size  motors,  etc. 

Detailed  list  with  prices  mailed  on  application. 

BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  COMPANY, 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

B0jIler®_:®tYi0nary'  firebox  and  vertical 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure 

and^gTsolne8'  aUtomatlc’ '  throttling.  g 

and  Motors— all  sizes  and  kin< 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D 
Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters  nnmi 

co"  neSLilPe'fabneitinnf’  "ew  a"d ^econd^ 

corn  miJlfe,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills  won 
Sorrm*nS  ?nd  ironworking 'machinery  '  W°° 
Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Lead 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  i 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them.  y  UF  1 

Cinc^nnfu.  OhiCohlnery  C°“  1733  Powers  ,S 


F<9?  .^^—Locomotives  and  cars.  Ten  12x 

ofUtti?eUrfbh°r  TWrtnyeW9x1lL°-i3-^n  roVilrs^A 

RT  K2tau2KM&'“ 

bull],Jn  our  shop  here,  and  put  in  first  ell 

Cals  i50thr36gil°V.t  SinCe  last  used-  Durr 
2-wav  36'lnch  gauge,  4-wheel,  5-yar 

hon  Thf  PTn®aIs’  Practically  all  steel  constru, 
tv,-"  ?he  most  substantial  and  best  built  r- 
throughout  that  we  have  ever  seen  a  f. 
immediate  shipment.  Writ?  for  prices  ar 
Sing,  Minn6881  Minnesota  Equipment  Cc 


M1SCEIXANEOUS. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  REAL  ESTATE- 
„ N«,°1Jnatt®r.  where  you  live,  if  you  want  to  bu 
*!Lbrlck  plant  or  business,  write  me  to 
da>.  Address:  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  4980  Adam 
Express  Building,  Chicago.  Ill.  ™ 


Sites  for 
Brick  Plants 

At  many  points  along  the 
Southern  Railway  System  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  openings  for 
brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clay  working  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  de¬ 
posits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolines,  shales  and  other  clay 
working  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest 
efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be 
equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated 
booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway 
Room  358  Washington,  D.  C. 


RAILS 

SMALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

40,  56,  60,  70,  75,  80, 85  &  90  lb. 

RELAYING  RAILS 

FOR  SIDINGS,  SPURS,  Etc. 

8, 12, 16,20,25,30,35,40  &  45  lb. 

NEW  STEEL  RAILS 

FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 

SECOND-HAND  Hails,  cu-t  to 
any  length  desired,  for  BRA¬ 
CING,  UNDERPINNING,  LIN¬ 
TELS,  concrete  REENFORC¬ 
ING,  BUCKSTAVES.  All  kept 
in  stock  for  quick  shipment 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1103  Bessemer  Bldg., 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

RAIL  DEALERS 
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The  Fate 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of  the 
House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


1  he  Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making-  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  com¬ 
pactly  built,  self-contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an 
enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case.  Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs 
almost  like  a  watch. 

Several  more  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month  for  plants 
where  it  has  been  decided  that  This  Machine  is  their  Salvation,  and  the  price  of  them 
will  be  saved  in  only  2  or  3  months.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  what  it  has  done 
for  many  plants — and  where  you  can  find  it  in  daily  satisfactory  operation.  We  can  also 
furnish  an  equally  as  good  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Ottlce,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 

The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer— Successful  Results  Always  Certain 
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“PLYMOUTH”  GASOLINE  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVE 
Built  With  or  Without  Cab 

The  Solution  of  the  Clayworkers’  Haulage  Problem. 

An  extremely  efficient  Locomotive  at  a  very  moderate  Cost. 

You  can’t  afford  to  own  a  horse  and  feed  it  for  clay  haulage,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  one  of  these  Locomotives.  Tt  eats  only  when  it  works,  but  works  whenever 
you  wish. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


No  trouble. 

No  clutches. 

No  gears  at  all. 
No  differential. 


No  complicated  parts. 

No  licensed  engineer. 
Simplest  construction. 

Any  speed  forward  or  back. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


Power  equal  in  both  directions. 
Even  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Absolutely  fool-proof. 

Lowest  in  price  and  up-keep 

Plymouth,  Ohio 


Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geifsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 

The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer— Successful  Results  Always  Certain 


The  Fate 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 
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“Tecktonius”  Inventions 

Make  for  Better  Kiln  Construction  and  Kiln  Service 


“TECKTONIUS-VOGT” 

Kiln  Burning  Supremacy 

Theory  and  practice  are  not  always  co-equal.  Many  times  the  theo¬ 
retical  accomplishments  of  a  product  are  not  reproduced  m  actual 
practice.  Not  so  with  the  “Tecktonius- Vogt”  Kiln.  Our  every  claim 
for  this  kiln's  burning  SUPREMACY  is  justified  by  actual  results,  not 
one,  but  scores  of  times;  not  in  one  little  plant,  but  m  many  big  lep- 

re35nyears  close^study,  patient  experimentation,  and  successful  kiln 
building  and  kiln  burning  experience,  of  a  Master  Ceramic  Chemist 
and  Kiln  Architect,  account  for  “Tecktonius-Vogt  ’  kiln  s  supremacy. 

This  different  and  better  kiln,  pushes  up  ware  quality  ;  pushes 
down  burning  “time  and  costs”- — all  along  the  line; 

Burning — Cooling. 


Watersmoking- 


You  may  be 
skeptical  n  o  w 
about  the  Teck¬ 
tonius-Vogt  kiln 
burning  meth¬ 
ods  being  a  n 
improve  m  e  n  t 
over  your  kiln 
and  burn  ing 
methods,  but 
how  do  you 
know  it  is  not, 
if  you  refuse  to 
investigate?  We 
invite  investi- 
gation,  and 
stand  ready  to 
“show  y  o  u.” 
Are  you  willing 
to  be  shown? 


“TECKTONIUS” 
Genuine  Iron  Bands  and  Plates 


Also  Other  Kiln 
Iron  Equipment 

When  kiln  owners  fully  understand  the  better,  longer  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  service  Genuine  Iron  Bands  will  insure  over  steel  bands,  they 
will  use  no  other.  Genuine  Iron  Bands  are  more  flexible— conform  closer 
to  kiln — easier  applied — than  steel  bands.  We  are  positively  the  only 
firm  furnishing  these  bands  either  blank  or  completely  fabricated.  W e 
charge  only  for  actual  weight  of  completed  bands,  after  cut  to  exact 
length,  drilled  in  steel  bush  jig  and  lapped  ready  for  riveting.  We 
carry  carload  stocks  of  Genuine  Iron  Bands  in  the  following  sizes: 

4  ‘X  in.  5  x  K  in.  6  x  X  in.  8  x  X  in.  10  x  X  in- 

We  also  furnish  iron  equipment  of  all  kinds — blank  or  fully  com¬ 
pleted — ready  to  put  on;  such  as  Door  Frames,  Span  Rods,  Angle  Irons, 
Dampers,  Crown  Covers,  Ventilators,  etc.  Remember— we  are  head¬ 
quarters  for  everything  for  the  kiln — the  kind  of  iron  material,  ac¬ 
cessories  and  equipment  that  is  better,  more  satisfactory.  Let  us  have 
your  requirements,  so  we  may  give  you  our  prices. 


“TECKTONIUS”  Kiln  Band  Fasteners 

give  a  permanency  to  kiln  construction — insure  safety  to  kiln  contents 
by  making  the  band  connection  the  strongest,  most  durable,  most  last¬ 
ing  part  of  the  band.  The  “Tecktonius”  is  the  practically  “perfect’ 
fastener  because  it  operates  on  the  “Clamp  and  Wedge”  principle — 
the  greater  the  strain  upon  the  band,  the  harder  the  fastener  grips. 

Made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
rigidly  tested;  cannot  break,  or 
wear  out;  never  pulls  off,  slips 
or  works  loose.  Put  on,  ad¬ 
justed,  and  taken  off,  without 
expert  labor.  Beware  of  the 
“just  as  good  as  the  Tecktonius” 
kind.  Get  the  genuine  “Teck¬ 
tonius”  and  be  sure  and  safe. 


An  Object  Lesson  in 

Stack  Construction 


Old  Way 


New  Way 


If  the  new  way — “Tecktonius”  Way — Is  applied  in 
building  or  rebuilding  Kiln  Stacks  their  permanent 
security  is  insured. 

IRON  EQUIPMENT  for  stack  domprises  Angle  Irons 
running  from  bottom  to  top  of  Stack  on  all  four  corners 
—tied  every  four  feet  with  y2- inch  Rods— and  con¬ 
nected  or  made  fast  with  “Tecktonius”  Angle  Fasten¬ 
ers. 


yy 


“TECKTONIUS 

Crown  Ventilator 

Consists  of  Iron  Ring  with 
Groove,  which,  when  filled 
with  sand,  and  cover  in  po¬ 
sition,  makes  Ventilator  air¬ 
tight.  Strong,  neat  and  ef¬ 
fective.  Placed  in  crown 
over  fire  bags.  Made  in  two 
sizes.  8-inch,  complete,  $1.50; 
12-inch,  complete,  $2.00. 

“TECKTONIUS” 

Crown  Cover 

used  in  connection  with 
Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe  or  Tile. 
Cover  heavily  ribbed,  and 
provided  with  two  3-inch 
Vent  Holes  with  Slide  Cov¬ 
ers.  Vitrified  Tile  or  Pipe  is 
vastly  superior,  and  more ». 
lasting,  than  cast  iron  ring,  « 
on  account  of  standing  more 
heat,  hence  cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter.  Price,  without  pipe  or 
tile,  $4.00. 


18  in.  Sewer  Pipe 
with  Bell 


E.  C.  TECKTONIUS  MFG.  CO.  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 
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Accompanying  Plans  and  Specifications 

are  made  for  a  five  room 

Brick  Residence 

With  Living  Room,  Dining  Room,  Two 
Bed  Rooms,  Kitchen  and  Bath  Room 

Costing  $3,480 

This  figure  is  based  on  Chicago  prices,  which 
are  known  to  be  very  high.  The  Union 
wage  scale  for  every  kind  of  structural  work 
is  far  above  the  average  and  the  teaming 
and  storing  of  materials  higher,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  than  at  any  other  point  in  the 
country. 

Where  the  prices  governing  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  are  exceptionally  favorable,  these  fig¬ 
ures  can  be  reduced  from  1  5  to  20  per  cent. 

In  making  the  figures,  Heating,  Plumbing 
and  Lighting  have  been  omitted,  together 

In  securing  your  own  estimates,  therefore,  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  heat¬ 
ing  system  you  will  use,  whether  you  will  pipe  for  gas  or  wire  for  electricity  or 
both,  and  what  kind  of  sanitary  ware  you  want  to  use.  With  these  points 
settled,  estimates  can  be  obtained,  and  the  figure;  added  to  that  secured  for 
the  building  without  these  features. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record ”  will,  if  required,  furnish 
printed  specifications  for  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing 
upon  receipt  of  advice  as  to  the  systems  selected. 


with  all  apparatus,  piping,  wiring  and  light¬ 
ing  fixtures. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  house  may 
be  built  where  direct  connection  with  city 
water  and  sewage  systems  is  impossible  and 
where  gas  and  electricity  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  many  different  types  of  bathtubs,  clos¬ 
ets  and  basins  make  any  attempt  at  specify¬ 
ing  any  one  system  impractical. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  heating  systems, 
and  until  it  is  known  whether  hot  water,  fur¬ 
nace  or  steam  heat  is  chosen,  specifications 
and  estimates  would  be  useless. 


Of  i  rtf 
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Ideal  Brick  Home  No.  101 

A  M  odern  Five  Room  Brick  Residence, 
with  Large  Porch,  Living  Room,  Dining 
Room,  Kitchen,  Two  Bed  Chambers  and  Bath 

COMPLETE  BUILDING  SPECIFICATIONS 


With  these  specifications,  and,  the  set  of  zvorking  drawings  herewith,  your  local  contractor 
can  easily  figure  the  cost 


THE  labor  and  materials  required  in  the  erection  of 
the  Ideal  Home  shown  on  the  front  cover  and  by  the 
accompanying  plans  are  as  follows : 

All  to  be  done  and  finished  in  accordance  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  drawings  together  with  figures  and  notes 
thereon  and  with  these  specifications,  which  are  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

The  several  drawings  referred  to  are  designated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Basement  or  Foundation  Plan  Right  Side  Elevation 
First  Floor  Plan  Left  Side  Elevation 

Roof  Plan  Rear  Elevation 

Front  Elevation.  Detail  Plan 

The  owner  reserves  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  any  or 
all  proposals  submitted. 

OMISSIONS  IN  CONTRACT 

The  building  is  to  be  entirely  completed  according  to 
these  plans  and  specifications  with  the  exception  of  heat¬ 
ing,  plumbing  and  lighting.  (See  page  2). 

SURVEY 

The  owner  shall  have  the  site  surveyed  and  staked,  fur¬ 
nishing  all  necessary  property  lines  and  levels. 

General  Conditions 

The  accompanying  working  drawings  referred  to  in 
these  specifications  are  made  to  the  scale  of  one-quarter 
inch  equaling  one  foot,  supplemented  by  detail  draw¬ 
ings  of  larger  scale  and  full  size,  including  figures,  notes 
and  interlineations  which  are  to  co-operate  with  these 
specifications  and  which  represent  all  that  is  required  to 
make  a  complete  residence. 

The  contractor  will  understand  that  nothing  is  to  be 
omitted  that  is  fairly  implied  in  any  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  plans  and  specifications  and  all  will  be  included 
except  such  items  as  have  been  definitely  mentioned  under 
the  head  “Omissions  in  Contract.” 

The  figures  and  dimensions  on  plans  must  be  taken  in 
preference  to  measurements  by  scale,  and  when  scale 
drawings  disagree  with  figures  and  dimensions  shown  on 
plans  the  said  figures  and  dimensions  will  govern.  The 
contractor  must  in  all  cases  compare  all  measurements 
with  the  figures  on  the  drawings  and  prove  same  each 
way.  If,  in  laying  out  the  work,  the  contractor  finds  any 
discrepancy  between  the  figures  shown  on  the  drawings 
and  the  measurements  which  he  has  taken,  it  shall  be 
a  part  of  his  work  to  call  the  attention  of  the  owner 
to  said  discrepancy  and  not  make  any  alterations  or 
amendments  to  the  figures  shown  on  the  drawings  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

I  lie  contractor  will  be  expected  to  give  his  personal 
superintendence  to  the  work,  and  to  have  a  competent 
foreman  to  represent  him  there  during  working  hours: 
furnish  all  materials,  transportation,  labor,  scaffolding  and 
appliances  required  for  the  full  performance  of  the  work 


of  this  residence  for  you. 

herein  specified,  as  well  as  minor  omissions  not  especially 
mentioned  that  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  build¬ 
ing,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  definitely  mentioned.  He 
shall  remove  all  obstructions  from  the  site;  obtain  all 
necessary  permits,  paying  all  lawful  fees  charged  therefor; 
correctly  lay  out  his  work;  and  use  reasonable  mechanical 
judgment  in  its  execution. 

He  shall  not  sublet  any  part  of  the  work  or  trans¬ 
fer  this  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  shall 
give  the  requisite  notices  to  the  proper  authorities  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  work  in  charge;  shall  be  liable  for  all  accidents 
to  persons,  or  damage  to  property  traceable  to  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  himself  or  his  subordinates;  shall  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  violations  of  local  laws  or  ordinances  and 
shall  protect  and  properly  brace  and  secure  all  parts  of 
the  work  against  any  injury  or  defacement. 

The  work  is  to  be  performed  in  a  thorough  and  most 
acceptable  manner  by  skilled  workmen  and  all  materials 
to  be  the  best  of  their  respective  kind,  and  both  workmen 
and  workmanship  must  be  subject  to  the  owner’s  approval. 
All  work  and  materials  must  conform  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  in  force  in  the  locality,  notwithstanding  any¬ 
thing  hereafter  specified  and  provided  that  it  may  be 
construed  to  the  contrary. 

The  contractor  shall  box  all  tree  trunks  that  remain 
on  the  premises  so  they  sustain  no  injuries;  shall  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  any  damage  to  adjoining  property,  result¬ 
ing  from  any  cause  that  might  have  been  prevented  by 
him  or  his  workmen.  He  shall,  while  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses,  keep  the  premises  free  from  all  rubbish  and  from 
the  undue  accumulation  of  surplus  materials.  He  shall, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  remove  all  debris  and 
rubbish,  repair  any  damage  done  to  the  work,  leaving  the 
premises  broom  clean  and  in  perfect  repair.  The  building, 
work  and  materials  are  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  until  it  is  accepted  and  he  will  be  held  liable  for 
its  safety  for  the  amount  of  money  paid  him  by  the  owner 
on  account  of  the  same.  Risk  by  fire  excepted. 

Should  the  contractor  at  any  time  during  the  progress 
of  said  work  refuse  or  neglect  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of 
materials,  or  of  competent  workmen,  or  cause  any  unrea¬ 
sonable  neglect  or  suspension  of  the  work,  or  fail  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  comply  with  any  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement, 
the  Owner  or  his  Agent  shall  have  the  right  and  power 
to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  premises,  dis¬ 
charge  any  incompetent  workmen,  or  one  whose  work  or 
methods  they  may  think  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
owner,  and  provide  materials  and  workmen  sufficient  to 
finish  the  said  works,  after  giving  a  four  days’  notice  in 
writing,  and  the  expense  of  the  same  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  the  contract. 

The  owner  also  reserves  the  right  to  order  removed  any 
faulty  materials  on  the  ground  or  in  place,  worked  or 
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un worked,  and  to  have  the  same  taken  from  the  premises; 
should  such  faulty  or  unsuitable  work  or  material  be  re¬ 
tained,  a  sufficient  sum  will  be  deducted  from  the  contract 
price  to  reimburse  the  owner  for  the  damage. 

All  payments  made  on  the  work  during  its  progress,  on 
account  of  the  contract  or  extra  work,  or  the  occupancy 
of  any  part  of  the  building,  by  consent  of  the  owner,  shall 
in  no  case  be  construed  as  an  acceptance  of  the  work  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  the  contractor  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contract  until  the  work  is  finished  and  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of  the  owner. 

Should  the  owner  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of 
said  building  desire  any  alterations  of,  deviations  from, 
additions  to,  or  omissions  in  the  contract,  he  shall  have 
the  right  and  power  to  make  such  change  or  changes,  and 
the  same  shall  in  no  way  injuriously  affect  or  make  void 
the  contract,  but  the  difference  shall  be  added  to,  or  de¬ 
ducted  from,  the  amount  of  the  contract,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  valuation,  and  no  extras 
shall  be  paid  for  unless  ordered  by  the  owner. 

Such  changes  shall  be  authorized  in  writing  and  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  shall  be  executed  to  that  effect  where  such 
changes  entail  extra  expenses. 

The  owner  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  other  workmen 
during  the  erection  of  said  building,  to  do  work  not 
included  in  the  contract. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  respecting  the  true  construc¬ 
tion  or  meaning  of  the  drawings  or  specifications,  the 
same  shall  be  decided  by  the  owner  or  his  superintendent, 
but  should  a  dispute  arise  regarding  the  true  value  of  any 
extra  work,  or  of  work  omitted,  the  same  shall  be  valued 
by  an  arbitrating  committee  composed  of  three  competent 
persons,  one  employed  by  the  owner  and  one  by  the  con¬ 
tractor,  and  these  two  shall  have  the  right  and  power 
to  name  the  third;  the  decision  of  the  arbitrating  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties. 

The  owner  will  not  assume  to  settle  any  misunderstand¬ 
ings  that  may  arise  between  the  general  contractor  and 
any  sub-contractor,  arising  out  of  any  misinterpretation 
of  the  specifications,  as  to  where  the  work  of  one  sub¬ 
contractor  ends  and  that  of  another  begins;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  owner  will  hold  the  general  contractor  for  all 
details,  and  will  not  undertake  to  recognize  individually 
any  sub-contractor,  or  to  give  directions  to  other  than 
the  general  contractor  or  his  authorized  representative. 

The  owner  will  not  engage  to  notify  any  parties  as  to 
when  to  begin  or  to  resume  work,  nor  to  give  early 
notice  of  the  rejection  of  any  work  or  material,  and  at 
no  time  will  the  failure  of  the  owner  to  notice  faulty  work 
or  material  be  construed  as  an  acceptance  of  the  same. 

The  owner  or  his  superintendent  will  in  no  way  as¬ 
sume  to  relieve  contractors  of  any  responsibility,  nor  of 
any  consequences  that  may  arise  out  of  their  own  neg¬ 
lect  or  carelessness,  or  that  of  their  subordinates;  alleged 
verbal  agreements  at  variance  with  these  drawings  or 
specifications  will  not  be  regarded;  a  written  memorandum 
must  be  made  by  the  owner  or  his  superintendent. 

MASON’S  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  mason  contractor  must  see  that  all  trenches  for 
all  walls,  piers,  chimneys,  etc.,  are  in  the  proper  place, 
of  the  proper  depth  and  width;  and  that  all  trenches  are 
dug  down  to  a  solid  ground  and  of  a  substantial  nature 
before  proceeding  with  the  mason  work.  He  must  furnish 
all  materials,  labor,  tools,  scaffolding,  planks  and  other 
equipments  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
all  mason  work  and  its  due  protection  against  damage 
by  storm  or  otherwise. 

He  must  see  that  all  work  is  properly  laid  out  and  in 


strict  accordance  to  the  dimensions  given  on  drawings. 
He  must  work  in  harmony  with  other  mechanics  about  the 
building  and  put  up  all  necessary  danger  signals,  red 
lights  in  street,  etc.,  when  so  required.  He  must  see  that  all 
proper  holes  are  left  in  walls  for  drains,  sewers,  water  and 
gas  pipes,  as  directed  and  as  shown  on  plans,  and  well 
cemented  up  after  pipes  are  in  place.  He  must  install  all 
necessary  metal  work,  such  as  anchors,  bolts,  etc. 

He  must  clear  out  all  boards,  planks,  horses,  ladders, 
mortar,  dirt  and  other  loose  rubbish  from  all  rooms  and 
carry  off  such  rubbish  as  particularly  belongs  to  or  is  made 
by  other  mechanics,  without  extra  charge.  He  must  have 
in  readiness  all  materials  and  perform  all  work  in  due 
time  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  delay  of  other 
parts  of  the  building  that  may  be  caused  by  his  negligence. 

Excavation 

ESTABLISHED  GRADE: 

The  grade  line  shown  on  the  drawings  is  the  line  to 
which  the  lot  is  to  be  graded  next  to  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  after  the  completion  of  tLs  building.  The  ex¬ 
isting  grades  are  not  shown  on  drawings. 

REMOVAL  OF  DIRT: 

Clear  away  all  rock,  dirt  or  other  rubbish;  do  all  ex¬ 
cavating  as  required  by  the  drawings  and  all  other  ex¬ 
cavations  required  for  the  full  performance  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  all  the  work  called  for  in  plans  and  specifications. 

DEPTH  OF  EXCAVATIONS: 

Excavations  to  the  full  depth  required  and  as  indicated, 
making  the  excavation  for  the  building  at  least  8  inches 
wider  all  around  than  shown  on  the  plan,  making  the 
earth  bank  or  trench  perfectly  straight,  plumb,  true  and 
of  the  exact  depth  at  all  points. 

All  foundation  walls  and  porch  piers  must  be  in  every 
case  run  down  to  a  solid  bearing  and  at  least  6  inches  be¬ 
low  the  frost  from  finished  grade  line. 

CARE  OF  TOP  SOIL: 

All  black  top  soil  must  be  placed  separately  from  the 
remaining  earth,  for  the  use  of  final  grading. 

FILLING  AROUND  WALLS: 

After  the  mortar  in  walls  is  dry  and  when  directed  by 
mason,  fill  in  around  walls  and  piers  to  a  height  within  8 
inches  of  the  finished  grade.  The  filling  is,  at  every  foot 
in  height,  to  be  well  rammed,  and  the  earth  sloped  away 
from  the  walls  on  all  sides  of  the  building. 

Fill  in  up  to  the  established  grade  line  under  all  porches, 
sloping  the  earth  away  from  building. 

FINAL  GRADING  OF  LOT: 

Contractor  to  do  all  final  grading,  evenly  distributing 
the  earth  from  excavations  about  the  lot  to  within  8  inches 
of  the  established  grade,  to  the  proper  slopes  or  level  as 
directed;  then  cover  with  8  inches  of  black  top  soil 
brought  to  an  even  and  well  rolled  surface. 

Contractor  to  furnish  all  earth  required  for  grading. 

Contractor  to  remove  all  surplus  earth. 

Footings 

All  footings  under  all  main  walls,  chimneys  and  piers, 
to  be  of  concrete,  composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement, 
three  parts  sand  and  four  parts  crushed  stone,  well  mixed 
dry  and  then  adding  enough  water  so  that  the  same  can 
be  well  tamped  into  place.  Use  best  Portland  cement,  and 
leave  to  set  in  one  solid  mass. 

CONCRETE  WORK: 

The  concrete  contractor  before  proceeding  with  the 
work  must  see  that  all  trenches  and  other  excavations  are 
of  the  proper  depth  and  dimensions,  as  called  for  on  the 
drawings,  to  properly  install  all  concrete,  and  in  all  cases 
must  the  concrete  go  down  to  a  solid  foundation. 

The  contractor  must  furnish  and  provide  all  labor, 
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cement,  sand,  gravel,  stone,  water  and  other  necessary 
materials,  also  all  tools,  machines,  forms,  planking  and 
all  structural  iron  work  that  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  work  according  to  the  plans  and  these  specifications, 
and  the  contractor  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  any 
changes  without  an  order  signed  by  the  owner  or  his  su¬ 
perintendent. 

All  concrete  work  to  be  composed  of  one  part  fresh 
Portland  cement,  delivered  in  labeled  sacks;  three  parts 
clean  coarse  sand,  and  five  parts  crushed  stone  or  clean 
coarse  gravel,  all  thoroughly  mixed  and  tamped  in  place 
with  iron  tampers. 

All  concrete  must  be  used  as  soon  as  mixed,  and  should 
any  concrete  start  to  set  before  it  is  in  its  place  the  same 
must  not  be  used  in  any  way.  All  concrete  walls  and 
piers  must  be  run  up,  true,  plumb,  square  and  level  and 
must  be  complete  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 

Brick  Work 

All  brick  used  about  the  building  and  in  chimneys,  un¬ 
less  otherwise  specified,  to  be  the  best  hard  burned  local 
market  brick,  laid  wet  if  laid  in  warm,  dry  weather,  and 
dry  if  in  cold  weather.  All  brick  to  be  laid  in  fresh  lime 
and  sharp  sand  mortar.  All  exposed  joints  in  the  brick 
work  to  be  neatly  struck.  All  smoke  flues  to  be  lined  from 
bottom  to  above  roof  with  best  fire  clay  flue  lining  (see 
sizes  on  drawings)  neatly  cut  out  for  stove  collars. 

FACE  BRICK: 

All  exposed  brick  to  be  selected  face  brick  to  cost  not 
more  than  $22.00  per  thousand  delivered  at  the  building 
site.  If  the  owner  approves  a  face  brick  which  shall  cost 
less  than  $22.00  per  M  delivered  at  the  building,  then  an 
allowance  shall  be  made  the  owner  by  the  contractor  and 
deducted  from  the  lump  contract  price.  If  the  ownei 
shall  require  a  face  brick  costing  more  than  $22.00  per  M 
delivered  at  the  building,  then  he  shall  allow  the  con¬ 
tractor  in  addition  to  the  lump  contract  price,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  excess  cost  of  the  face  brick. 

MORTAR: 

Before  the  exterior  walls  are  started  the  owner  and 
contractor  shall  agree  upon  the  size,  texture,  finish  and 
color  of  the  mortar  joint  and  a  stated  proportion  of  lime 
putty  (cold)  sharp  sand,  gravel  (if  joint  is  to  be  of  rough 
texture)  and  mortar  color  shall  be  agreed  upon.  These 
proportions  shall  be  preserved  and  each  batch  ot  morta- 
shall  be  made  with  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  each 
ingredient,  so  that  the  mortar  joints  will  be  uniform  in 

texture,  finish  and  color  throughout  all  of  the  exterior 

brick  work  in  the  building. 

BRICK  FIRE  PLACE: 

A  brick  fire  place  shall  be  built  in  the  living  room  as 

shown  on  the  first  floor  plan  and  in  the  detail  given  on 

large  scale  drawing  marked  “Elevation  of  Fire  Place.” 
This  fire  place  is  to  be  faced  with  the  same  brick  as  is 
used  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
building  and  the  brick  shall  be  carefully  selected  for  the 
size,  color  and  shape  by  the  mason  contractor.  The  size, 
texture,  finish  and  color  of  the  joint  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  owner  and  contractor  before  the  fire  place  is  com 
menced. 

CLEANING  DOWN: 

All  brick  and  stone  work  is  to  be  neatly  pointed  and 
cleaned  down  after  completion. 

CUT  STONE: 

All  cut  stone  to  be  the  best  uniform  quality  of  Bed¬ 
ford  Limestone  with  neat,  well  defined  angles  and  cut 
as  shown  on  the  drawings. 

CEMENT  FLOORS: 

Entire  basement  floor  surface  and  cellar  entrance  to  be 
cemented  as  follows — first  make  pole  4  inches  longer  than 


height  of  basement  when  completed,  and  level  off  all  clay, 
so  that  pole  can  be  set  straight  at  any  point  in  basement 
under  joist,  and  if  any  parts  are  found  much  lower,  same 
must  be  filled  in  with  clay  or  clean  cinders,  tamped  solid 
and  brought  to  a  true  level  with  clay  surface.  Over  this 
surface  apply  inches  of  grouting  composed  of  one 

part  pure  Portland  cement,  two  parts  clean,  sharp  sand 
and  four  parts  small,  clean,  broken  stone  or  gravel,  to  be 
mixed  as  follows:  Place  the  gravel  in  mixing  box,  then 
cover  with  the  sand,  placing  the  cement  on  top;  sprinkle 
the  whole  with  hose  and  mix  thoroughly  and  quickly  a« 
possible  with  shovels,  taking  the  cement  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  laid  and  spreading  it  in  layers  of  uniform 
thickness,  afterwards  tamping  it  thoroughly  with  heavy 
tamping  irons.  The  surface  must  be  brought  to  a  true 
level  and  finished  with  top  as  specified.  Any  concrete  that 
is  broken  or  injured  after  commencing  to  set  must  be 
immediately  removed  and  replaced  by  new,  composed  of 
new  materials. 

CEMENT  TOPPING: 

Top  surface  to  be  y2  inch  thick,  composed  of  one  part 
Portland  cement  to  three  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  dry,  then  tamped  properly  with  water  and 
spread  to  form  a  true  and  level  surface,  which  is  to  be 
troweled  smooth  and  hard;  top  to  be.  put  on  at  the  same 
time  rough  concrete  is  laid. 

Lathing  and  Plastering 

Lath  all  side  walls  and  ceilings  thoroughout  except  in 
cellar  with  dry  White  Pine  No.  1  lath,  joints  broken  every 
3  8  inches  and  lath  at  least  inches  apart  on  ceilings  and 
but  little  closer  on  side  walls.  There  must  not  be  any 
lathing  through  angles,  from  one  room  to  another;  should 
the  lathers  find  any  corner  not  properly  secured  they 
must  not  lath  until  it  is  made  permanent  by  the  car¬ 
penter,  and  in  all  cases  lath  to  go  to  floor  and  behind 
wainscoting. 

Over  this  apply  the  plaster,  which  is  to  be  two-coat 
work,  the  first  a  coat  of  good  brown  hair  mortar.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  brown  mortar,  nothing  but  the  best  clean, 
sharp  sand,  live  quick-lime  and  good  hair  well  picked 
apart,  or  mixed  with  good  fibre,  to  be  used,  which  will 
be  mixed  by  slacking  and  straining  the  lime,  working  in 
as  much  sand  and  such  portion  of  hair  as  can  be  used  and 
enable  the  plasterers  to  put  the  same  on  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings. 

The  last  coat  to  be  a  plaster-of-paris  hard  finish,  straight, 
even  and  smooth,  and  left  free  from  cracks  and  all  de¬ 
fects;  the  whole  to  be  straight  edge  work,  all  corners 
square  and  plumb. 

The  plasterer  must  furnish  in  place  6-inch  thimbles  for 
all  flues,  with  stoppers.  Also  do  all  necessary  patching 
and  pointing  after  carpenter  work  is  completed.  Cement 
wainscoting  in  kitchen  and  bath  room  4  feet,  6  inches 
high. 

Bath  room  wainscoting  to  be  blocked  to  imitate  tile 
with  “V”  joint. 

FURRING: 

All  brick  exterior  walls  above  basement  are  to  be  furred 
with  1  inch  x  2  inch  strips  set  16  inches  O.  C.  for  lathing. 
EXTERIOR  LATH  AND  PLASTERING: 

Where  so  marked  on  drawings,  the  exterior  wall  surfaces 
(above  sheathing  and  paper)  are  to  be  stripped  with  No. 

1  Pine  %  inch  x  1*4  inch  furring,  spaced  16  inches  on 
centers  (over  each  studding). 

METAL  LATHING: 

Cover  this  entire  surface  of  dormer  with  heavy  expanded 
metal  lath  “Herringbone”  grade,  or  of  the  make  directed 
by  owner;  securely  fastened  to  all  furring  strips  with 
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heavy  galvanized  iron  staples.  Lath  must  be  well  fitted 
around  all  angles  and  corners  as  the  case  may  require  and 
painted  with  mineral  paint,  or  galvanized. 

CEMENT  PLASTERING: 

Cover  this  lath  on  dormer  surface  with  two  coats  cement 
plaster,  first  coat  to  be  a  scratch  coat  gauged  with  fresh 
lime  and  cattle  hair  of  best  proportions  to  insure  the  best 
and  most  workmanlike  job  troweled  on  with  sufficient  force 
to  form  good  clinchers  around  lath,  and  all  surfaces  must 
be  straight  and  true.  When  this  coat  is  dry,  cover  the 
same  with  a  second  coat,  composed  of  one  part  Portland 
cement  to  three  parts  sand,  well  mixed,  adding  enough 
water  to  work  well  and  finish  the  surface  with  “Rough 
Cast,”  “Pebbled”  or  smooth,  as  may  be  preferred  by  the 
owner,  (Contractor  to  make  small  sample  for  owner’s 
selection.)  All  cement  work  must  be  of  uniform  color 
and  free  from  all  trowel  marks  at  completion. 

CARPENTER’S  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  carpenter  shall  furnish  all  the  necessary  materials 
and  labor,  tools  and  every  species  of  hardware,  including 
nails,  bolts,  spikes,  screws,  etc.,  and  he  shall  supply  all 
minor  articles  of  carpentry  and  woodwork,  including  all 
necessary  jobbing  and  cutting  for  all  other  trades  that 
are  required  for  the  perfect  and  efficient  completion  of  the 
various  works.  Put  up  necessary  temporary  doors  and 
board  up  windows  in  first  story  and  cellar;  cover  for 
doors  and  board  up  windows  first  story  and  cellar;  cover 
for  protecting  the  treads  of  all  stairs,  also  all  other  in¬ 
terior  and  exterior  work  liable  to  damage  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  said  building.  Carpenter  contractor  and 
his  foreman  must  work  in  harmony  with  all  other  branches 
of  work  pertaining  to  the  building,  and  under  such  as¬ 
sistance  as  the  welfare  of  the  structure  may  require. 

The  contractor  must  clear  out  all  lumber,  blocks,  dirt 
or  other  loose  rubbish,  and  remove  same  from  the  prem¬ 
ises  upon  the  completion  of  the  building. 

TIMBERS: 

All  rough  lumber,  where  no  particular  timber  is  speci¬ 
fied,  shall  be  of  good  No.  1  Norway  or  Yellow  Pine, 
sound,  well  seasoned,  free  from  large,  loose  or  dead  knots 
or  other  imperfections  liable  to  impair  the  durability  or 
otherwise  weaken  the  timber. 

FRAMING  TIMBER: 

For  sizes  of  framing  timber  see  plans  and  sections. 

All  floor  joists  must  be  sized  to  widths  and  set  crown¬ 
ing-edge  upward. 

All  joists,  studding,  rafters  and  other  framing  timbers 
to  be  set  16  inches  on  centers,  unless  where  otherwise 
mentioned  on  drawings. 

HEADERS  AND  TRIMMERS: 

Frame  double-headers  and  trimmer  joists,  well  spiked  to¬ 
gether,  around  all  stairways,  chimney  breasts,  etc. 

All  joist  under  partitions  to  be  set  double. 

Bearing  partitions  to  be  cross-bridged. 

PARTITION  STUDS: 

All  door  and  window  studs  shall  be  set  double;  truss 
over  all  openings  in  bearing  partitions  in  a  substantial 
manner;  angles  of  rooms  must  be  made  solid. 

BRIDGING: 

All  joists  to  be  well  cross-bridged  with  good  sound 
1  inch  x  3  inch  stuff,  well  fitted  at  the  angles  and  put  in 
as  soon  as  joists  are  leveled. 

COLLAR  BEAMS: 

Frame  horizontal  1  inch  x  6  inch  collar  beams  to  all 
rafters  8  feet  above  the  upper  ceiling  joist,  well  spiked 
to  each  set  of  long  rafters. 

SH  EATHING: 

Enclose  the  entire  exterior  vertical  frame  wall  surface 


of  dormer  with  a  surfaced  No.  2  common  matched  sheath¬ 
ing  boards,  laid  close,  well  nailed  with  two  eightpenny 
nails  to  all  studding;  all  loose  knots  cut  out  and  all 
sheathing  well  fitted  around  windows,  doors,  angles  and 
corners. 

BUILDING  PAPER: 

Cover  the  entire  exterior  sheathed  surface  of  dormer 
with  a  good  heavy  tar  building  paper,  all  joints  well  lapped 
at  least  6  inches  and  run  in  under  all  casings,  around  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  and  to  lap  around  all  angles  and  corners. 
Also  cover  all  rough  floor  surface  with  one  thickness  of 
building  paper  after  all  plastering  is  completed  and  dry. 
ROOF  SHEATHING  FOR  SHINGLED  ROOFS: 

The  carpenter  shall  frame  and  construct  roof  according 
to  plans,  sections  and  specifications  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  Cover  the  entire  surface  of  main  roof  and  all 
porch  roofs  that  are  not  marked  to  be  other  than  shin¬ 
gles  with  No.  2  common  sheatmng  boards  7/%  inches  thick 
by  6  inches  wide  and  spaced  2  inches  apart,  well  nailed 
to  all  rafters  and  tightly  fitted  at  all  valleys,  hips,  etc. 
ROOF  SHEATING  FOR  DORMER: 

The  carpenter  must  cover  the  entire  roof  surface  with 
No.  2  matched  sheathing,  surfaced  one  side,  well  nailed 
with  eightpenny  nails.  All  joints  must  be  tight  and  all 
large  knots  and  other  defects  cut  out. 

SHINGLES: 

The  entire  roof  to  be  shingled  with  the  best  16-inch 
White  Cedar  shingles  laid  4)4  inches  to  the  weather. 
Make  perfectly  water-tight  around  all  chimneys,  etc.  All 
shingles  to  be  nailed  with  at  least  two  galvanized  cut  shin¬ 
gle  nails  to  each  shingle.  Use  galvanized  iron  hip  shingles 
on  all  hips,  well  run  in  under  each  course.  The  carpenter 
must  see  that  all  sheet  metal  flashing  is  properly  set  in 
place  while  shingling  as  he  will  be  held  responsible  for 
all  leaks  in  the  roof  after  all  shingling  is  completed. 

TIN  ROOFING  ON  DORMER: 

Use  IC  “Taylor  Old  Style”  roofing  tin  for  all  roofs  to 
be  tinned  and  for  all  flashings,  and  IX  “Taylor  Old'Style” 
roofing  tin  for  all  valleys,  as  required  by  design,  all  well 
soldered.  Use  no  other  soldering  flux  but  good  rosin. 

The  sheathing  boards  underlying  the  tin  must  be  well 
seasoned,  put  close  together,  and  all  knots  cut  out..  Use 
only  best  quality  red,  rosin-sized  sheathing  paper,  lapped 
two  inches. 

Paint  the  under  side  of  the  tin  with  good  metallic  brown 
paint  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  before  laying  on  the  roof. 
When  tinning  is  finished,  clean  the  roof  well  of  all  dirt 
and  rosin  spots  and  give  it  at  once  two  good  coats  of  paint, 
the  first  to  be  dry  before  the  second  is  applied. 

For  flat  roofs  make  flat  seams  and  use  plates  14x20. 
LTse  one  inch  barbed  and  tinned  roofing  nails,  not  over 
6  inches  apart,  well  under  the  edge;  nails  must  not  be 
exposed. 

For  steep  roofs  make  standing  seams,  and  fasten  down 
with  cleats  not  over  15  inches  apart. 

Nails  must  be  driven  into  cleats  only.  All  work  to  be 
done  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner. 

EXTERIOR  TRIMMING: 

All  exterior  finishing  lumber  to  be  of  good  White  Pine 
or  Cypress  where  exposed  to  view  or  weather,  well  fitted 
in  place  and  primed  by  painter  as  soon  as  work  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Cornice  to  extend  around  house  as  shown  on  elevations, 
and  to  be  constructed  as  per  sections  and  elevations. 

On  shingle  roofs  ridge  boards  to  be  %  inch  x  3  inches 
with  beveled  drip  cap. 

PORCHES: 

Construct  porches  as  shown  on  elevations  and  details, 
porch  floor  to  be  of  concrete. 
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Porch  ceiling  to  be  of  %-inch  clear,  narrow  beaded 
Yellow  Pine  ceiling,  and  same  material  to  be  used  for 
cornice  planciers. 

OUTSIDE  STEPS: 

Hie  rear  and  porch  steps  must  rest  on  masonary  piers 
run  from  below  frost  to  grade  line  by  the  mason  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  carpenter  if  not  shown  on  foundation  plan. 

All  outside  steps  to  have  2  inch  x  10  inch  carriages  not 
over  3  feet  apart,  1%  inch  x  liy2  inch  treads  made  from 
three  3^  inch  pieces,  laid  J4  inch  apart;  %  inch  risers; 

inch  cove  under  all  nosings.  Ends  of  steps  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  as  shown  on  elevations.  Porch  floors  to  be  of  1 
inch  x  3  inch  D.  and  M.  select  V.  P.  flooring  laid  in  White 
Lead. 

ROUGH  FLOORS: 

Cover  the  entire  floor  surface  throughout  with  sur¬ 
faced  and  matched  No.  2  common  fencing,  well  nailed  to 
all  joist  and  tightly  fitted  in  all  corners,  and  all  flooring- 
damaged  by  plumbers,  gas  fitters,  furnace  men  or  other 
mechanics  must  be  replaced  by  the  carpenter  in  first  class 
condition  before  it  is  covered  with  the  building  paper  and 
finished  floor. 

TOP  FLOORS: 

After  all  plastering  and  cement  work  is  completed  and 
dry  and  all  plumbing  and  gas  pipes  have  been  installed, 
cover  the  entire  rough  floor  surface  with  paper,  as  be¬ 
fore  specified  and  then  lay  the  finish  floor  as  follows: 

The  living  room  and  dining  room  are  to  have  clear, 
kiln-dried  24  inch  x  2)4  inch  plain  sawed  red  oak  flooring. 

The  kitchen,  bath  room,  passage  and  pantry  are  to  have 
clear,  kiln-dried  24  inch  and  2^4  inch  face  white  maple 
flooring. 

All  other  rooms,  closets,  etc.,  not  otherwise  specified 
to  have  1  inch  x  3  inch  straight  grained  Y.  P.  flooring  D.  & 
M.  of  best  quality. 

All  oak  floors  to  be  hand-smoothed,  scraped  and  sand 
papered,  then  to  be  filled  by  painter  and  given  one  coat  of 
shellac  varnish,  then  covered  with  paper  or  canvas  for  pro¬ 
tection  until  all  carpenter  work  is  completed. 

Smooth  all  uneven  places  and  clear  off  all  stains,  finger¬ 
marks,  etc.,  from  all  Maple  and  Yellow  Pine  floors  after 
all  carpenter  work  is  completed. 

DOOR  FRAMES: 

To  be  of  sizes  as  marked  on  plans;  all  outside  door 
frames  to  be  1 )4  inches  thick,  to  be  rabbeted  j4-inch  by 
thickness  of  doors. 

All  inside  door  jambs  to  be  %  inches  thick  by  thickness 
of  partitions,  of  same  wood  as  trim  of  wood  in  which  it 
faces  and  fitted  with  l/2  inch  x  1)4  inch  stops. 

DOORS: 

To  be  of  sizes  as  marked  on  floor  plans;  all  outside 
doors  to  be  1)4  inches  thick  with  glass  as  shown.  The 
exterior  surface  of  all  outside  doors  to  be  of  White  Pine. 
The  interior  of  all  outside  doors  to  be  of  same  wood  as 
hereafter  mentioned  for  inside  doors. 

All  inside  doors  facing  hardwood  trim,  to  be  veneered 
with  same  wood  as  hereafter  specified  under  head  of  “in¬ 
side  trim”;  to  be  1)4  inches  thick  and  to  have  three-ply 
glued-up  horizontal  panels,  unless  otherwise  shown  on 
drawings. 

All  doors  facing  Yellow  Pine  trim  to  have  Southern 
Yellow  Pine  panels  and  White  Pine  stiles  and  rails;  to  be 
1  inches  thick.  All  doors  must  be  kiln-dried,  sand-pa¬ 
pered,  free  from  knots,  checks,  plane  marks,  stains,  finger 
marks  and  perfectly  hung  in  place  and  in  working  or¬ 
der. 

WINDOW  FRAMES: 

All  single  sash  frames  to  be  regular  plank  frames  l^- 


inch,  rabbeted  inches  by  thickness  of  sash,  of  select 
White  Pine  or  Cypress. 

All  frames  for  check  rail  windows  to  be  of  the  form, 
styles  and  dimensions  as  marked  on  plans;  all  pulley  stiles 
to  be  24  inches  thick,  of  hard  pine,  with  turned  iron  pul¬ 
leys. 

SASH : 

All  sash  to  be  of  clear  White  Pine  1)4  inches  thick.  All 
single  sash  are  to  be  hung  on  good  butts  and  to  swing  as 
desired  by  owner,  where  not  otherwise  mentioned. 

All  check-rail  sash  to  be  hung  on  cast  iron  weights  with 
sash  cord  and  secured  with  good  sash  lock. 

GLAZING: 

All  glazing  is  to  be  included  in  the  carpenter’s  con¬ 
tract  and  he  must  see  that  all  glass  is  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  completion  of  the  building.  Should  any  glass 
be  broken  during  the  construction  of  building  and  the  re¬ 
sponsible  party  cannot  be  found,  such  glass  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  glazier  and  the  expense  will  be  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  the  carpenter,  painter  and  plasterer. 

Glaze  all  sash,  outside  doors  and  transoms  with  best 
American  Double  Strength  “AA”  quality  sheet  glass,  well 
sprigged  and  puttied,  except  the  front  door,  which  is  to 
have  beveled  plate  glass.  Casement  sash  in  living  room 
and  dining  room  to  be  art  glass  to  cost  $1.50  per  square 
foot. 

INSIDE  FINISH: 

All  finish  to  be  clear,  sand-papered  clean  and  smooth. 
Closets  to  be  trimmed  with  plain  4  inch  casing  (no  blocks). 
See  Details  for  all  other  trim. 

All  windows  to  have  proper  stools  and  aprons.  Outside 
doors  to  be  fitted  with  oak  thresholds. 

Put  in  place,  wainscot,  columns,  etc.,  where  same  are 
shown  on  plans,  all  according  to  details. 

All  inside  finish  is  to  be  Oak  and  Yellow  Pine  as  below: 
Living  room,  Oak. 

Drawing  room,  Oak. 

All  other  rooms,  Yellow  Pine. 

CLOSETS: 

All  closets  to  be  finished  up  with  at  least  two  shelves  as 
directed  by  the  owner,  and  to  have  24  inch  x  3  inch  hook 
strip  fastened  to  walls  and  to  extend  around  entire  closets 
with  at  least  two  dozen  hooks  fastened  to  same. 

ANGLE  BEADS: 

Furnish  turned  angle  beads  4  feet  long;  put  in  place  on 
all  plastered  angles.  Also  put  up  all  necessary  door  strik¬ 
ers  against  the  base  where  the  doors  would  otherwise 
strike  the  walls. 

PANTRY: 

Construct  and  set  in  place  all  pantry  shelving,  cup¬ 
boards,  drawer-cases,  bins,  etc.,  as  shown  on  plans  and 
as  directed  by  the  owner,  all  to  be  complete  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  ready  for  use. 

STAIRWAYS: 

Cellar  stairs  to  have  ll/&-\nc\\  tread,  %-inch  risers  and 
24-inch  wall  strings  of  Yellow  Pine  with  cove  under  nos¬ 
ing. 

SCUTTLE: 

Construct  a  scuttle  door  in  ceiling,  where  directed  by 
owner  24  inches  x  24  inches,  cased  same  as  trim. 

HARDWARE: 

The  contractor  must  furnish  and  put  in  place  all  neces¬ 
sary  hardware,  such  as  hinges,  locks,  bolts,  etc.,  also 
knobs,  butts,  locks,  latches,  trimmings  and  fastenings  of 
every  description  to  be  of  the  best  kinds  and  qualities  for 
their  respective  places  and  must  be  properly  fixed  to  all 
doors,  sashes,  etc.,  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  All  trim¬ 
mings  to  be  of  electro-plate  copper  bronze,  except  for 
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front  door  which  is  to  be  of  real  copper  bronze.  Front 
door  lock  to  cost  not  less  than  $3.50.  All  hardware  to  be 
selected  by  the  owner.  All  keys  to  be  “Cut  Keys  ’  and  out¬ 
side  doors  are  to  have  two  sets  to  each  door. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK: 

Gutters  to  be  made  of  No.  26  iron,  well  fastened  to 
roof  and  to  have  proper  fall.  Place  all  down  spouts  of 
No.  26  galvanized  iron  where  shown  on  elevation  or 
where  may  be  found  necessary. 

All  flashings  are  to  be  made  with  No.  26  galvanized 
iron,  all  to  be  well  painted  on  both  sides  before  putting 
in  place. 

PAINTER’S  SPECIFICATIONS 

OUTSIDE  PAINTING: 

Paint  all  of  the  sheet  metal  work  and  exterior  wood¬ 
work,  except  roof,  three  coats  of  pure  white  lead,  mixed 
with  boiled  linseed  oil,  tinted  to  suit  the  owner.  Coat 
all  large  and  dark  knots  with  a  thick  coat  of  shellac  var¬ 
nish.  Prime  all  frames  as  soon  as  delivered,  and  all  other 
woodwork  as  soon  as  set  in  place  by  carpenter.  After 
priming  coat  is  dry,  putty  up  all  nail  holes  and  other  im¬ 
perfections  with  best  linseed  oil  putty.  All  shingles  to  be 
dipped  in  shingle  stain  and  given  one  brush  coat  after 


laying.  All  this  work  must  be  done  by  experienced  men 
and  white  shellac  varnish  (of  stain  to  suit  owner). 

INSIDE  PAINTING  AND  FINISHING: 

Painter  is  to  see  Carpenter’s  Specifications  to  find  if 
there  is  any  hardwood  trim  or  floors.  Painter  must  see 
that  all  woodwork  is  in  proper  condition  to  receive  the 
first  coats  before  proceeding  with  the  work.  All  oak  floors 
filled  as  soon  as  laid  and  properly  smoothed  by  carpen¬ 
ters. 

All  Oak  trim  woodwork,  doors  and  floors  to  be  filled 
with  a  paste  filler,  tinted  to  suit  owner.  All  Yellow  Pine 
woodwork  and  Pine  doers  to  be  filled  with  grain  alcohol 
and  white  shellac  varnish  (or  stain  to  suit  owner). 

Over  this  apply  to  all  woodwork,  except  floors,  one 
coat  of  a  standard  surfacer  and  one  coat  of  “Dead-lac," 
or  similar  preparation. 

Finish  all  Oak  floors  with  two  coats  of  an  approved  floor 
finish,  well  flowed  to  an  even  surface.  Finish  all  Maple 
floors  in  kitchen,  bathroom  and  pantry  with  two  coats  of 
boiled  linseed  oil.  Applied  hot. 

All  materials  must  be  delivered  in  the  manufacturers’ 
sealed  cans  and  mixed  under  the  supervision  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  owner. 


When  a  Man  Builds  a  Home  he  Makes  an  Investment 

Just  how  good  that  investment  will  be  is  de¬ 
termined  by  its  earning  value — which  is  rent 
saved — less  the  amount  of  upkeep  and  repairs 

The  Upkeep  of  a  Frame  Dwelling  Grows  Greater  Each  Year 
The  Upkeep  of  a  Brick  Dwelling  is  Practically  Nothing 


When  a  Man  Outgrows  His  House  and  Wants  to  Sell 

The  investment  is  a  good,  or  bad  one,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  price  he  can  get  for  the  house 

A  Well  Built  Brick  House  Grows  Better  Each  Year 
A  Frame  House  Depreciates  More  Each  Year 

ANY  BANK  WILL  LOAN  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  FRAME  COST 
AND  BRICK  COST.  THE  INTEREST  ON  THE  LOAN  WILL  BE  LESS 
THAN  THE’AMOUNT  SAVED  BY  THE  LESSENED  FIRE  INSURANCE 


Reprints  of  these  specifications,  together  with  working  drawings,  may  be  obtained  by  clayworkers  who  wish  to  distribute  them 

among  prospective  home  builders,  from  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  Chicago. 
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Supplement  to  Part  Two  of  August  4th  Issue 

BJRICJL  &  CLAY  RECORD 
Chicago,  Ill. 

x  »  ' 

No.  101 

Complete  Working  Drawings 

- of  =====  - 

The  "‘Ideal”  Brick  Bungalow 


For  Perspective  View  in  Two  Colors 
See  Cover  of  Ideal  Homes 


Complete  Specifications  for  building  in  Part  Two 
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When  you  need  standard  or  special  elevating,  conveying  or  transmission  equipment,  you  want  to 
know  that  it  is  designed  and  built  right  and  will  fit  together  with  least  expense  at  y°ur  plant. 

That  is  why  hard-to-please  and  particular  buyers  and  users  order  Weller  Machinery. 

They  get  100  cents  value  for  every  dollar  paid  out. 


Year  after  year  the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  has  been  maintained,  together  with  an 

unsurpassed  record  for  prompt  shipments. 

This  is  What  You  Want 

Good  Design  —  Careful  Workmanship  Prompt  Service 
WELLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CHICAGO 

New  York,  50  Church  St.  Baltimore,  Garrett  Bldg. 


St.  Louis,  520  Victoria  Bldg. 


Dallas,  711  Main  St. 


WELL  er-MADE 


Complete  Equipments  for  Handling  Materials 

and  Transmitting  Powers 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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We  Want  Every  Brickmaker 

To  Read  This  Announcement 


rauttoein 

DRYERS 


We  have  been  making  a  business  of  constructing  Brick 
Plants  and  Dryers  for  years.  To  do  this  properly  it  re¬ 
quires  the  greatest  kind  of  skill  and  experience.  Having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  industry,  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  of  great  service  to  both  active  and  contemplative 
brick  manufacturers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  imposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  most  successful  com¬ 
panies  in  the  business. 

It  might  pay  you  to  consult  us  with  reference  to  your 
problems.  Let  us  send  you  our  literature. 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


A  Battery  of  Kilns  Under  Construction  for  the  Mt.  McKay 

Products  Co.,  Ltd. 

Erected  by  the 

Claude  Smith  Co. 

Kiln  Builders 

Plymouth  Bldg.  Chicago 


We  Fully 
Guarantee 
Our 

Work  and 
Material 
to  be 
the  Best 
Obtainable 


Send  Us 
Your 

equirements 
ind  Let  Us 
Give  You 
r  Estimates 
Your  Work 


e  D  o  Not 
Make  a 
Charge  for 
Patents 


I 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Alberta  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta . 419 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 . 419 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 419 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill . 419 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill . 419 

American  Process  Co.,  New  York  City . 418 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 406 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la . 419 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill . .' . 419 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa . 419 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 . 419 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  ■  Youngstown,  0 . 419 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa . 419 

Bonner-Marshall  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 419 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 397 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 432 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Steubenville,  0 . 398 

C 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 . 419 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 343 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 417 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 419 

Childs,  O.  J.,  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y . 403 

Classified  Ads  . 444-446 

Claude  Smith  Co.,  Chicago . 339 

Clayworkers’  Library  . 342 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa . 396 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 . 419 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  0 . 419 

Consolidated  Tramway  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y . 433 

D 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Davenport,  la . 400 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill . 419 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 . 419 

Deckman-Duty  Bk,  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 . 419 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 405 

Dewey  Bros.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C . 402 

Diamond  Employment  Agency,  Chicago,  Ill . 399 

Didier-March  Co..  Perth  Amboy,  N.  Y . 419 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind . 413 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 . 419 

E 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  la . 399 

Eastern  Machy.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn . 443 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang.  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 396 

Englehard,  Chas.,  New  York,  N.  Y . 397 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 . 419 

F 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 433 

Ferris,  Warren  B..  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 . 419 

For  Sale  and  Wants . 444-446 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Lancaster,  0 . 396 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 409 

General  Traffic  Assoc.,  Washington,  D.  C . . . 398 

Gerlock,  H.  W.,  Huntingdon,  Pa . 434 

Goodrich,  The  B.  F.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 436 

H 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 419 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 . 419 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co.,  Carbondale,  Pa . . 399 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Columbus.  0 . 419 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  0 . 419 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W.,  Chicago,  Ill . 396 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 419 

J 

Jackson  &  Church  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich . 432 

K 

Kirkpatrick,  W.  C.,  Chicago . 441 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 419 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  Hartford,  Wis . 435 


L 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland.  0 . 415 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle  Wks.,  Catasauqua,  Pa . 397 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa . 403 

M 

Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  341 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  The,  Dayton,  0 .  447 

Marion  Machine  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Ind . 400 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  0 .  401 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  The  Henry  Lancaster,  Pa. 404 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa . 435 

Maurer  &  Son,  Henry,  New  York  City..... . 419 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  F.,  Bridgeville,  Pa .  419 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  419 

Mentz  Co.,  G.  B.,  Walkill,  N.  Y . 408 

Metropolitan  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  419 

Murphysboro  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill . 419 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co..  Burlington,  la . 398 


N 

National  Paving  Brick  Mfgs.’  Assoc.,  Cleveland,  0 . 438 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Dima,  Ohio . 419 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O . [  ] 419 


O 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  0 .  418 

Ohio  Kiln  Co.,  Vigo,  Ohio . 439 

P 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  0 .  419 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  396 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill . . . !  A  ! .  419 

Q 

Queens  Run  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa . 419 


R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J . 419 

Raymond  Co.,  The,  C.  W.,  Dayton,  0 .  346 

Richard  son -Lovejoy  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  O .  ’  398 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York .  402 


S 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  431 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  Tiffin,  O . .  .  .412 

Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co.,  Macon.  Ga . ...431 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L.,  Chicago,  Ill..’ . !  I !  4  0  4 

Searing,  Chas.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  396 

Shawmut  Pav.  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa . ’.  M19 

Smith  Co.,  Claude,  Chicago,  Ill . ..339 

Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Jos.,  Bolivar,  Pa . 419 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind . ’  .  .417 

Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill . 437 

Sterling  Bk.  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y . .  .419 

Stewart  Heater  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . M06 

Stupakoff  Laboratories,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 397 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass . 411 


T 

,Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Jet.,  Wis . Back  cover 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind . 419 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  The,  Lorain,  O.. . !!434 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago . ! !  [339 

U 

United  Brick  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa . 419 

W 

Wants  and  For  Sale . 444.446 

Webb  Wire  Works.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 418 

Weller  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 338 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 407 

Whitcomb  Co.,  G.  D.,  Rochelle,  Ill . 405 
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LEVIATHAN 

BELTING 

Is  as  natural  and  as  essential 
as  Clay  for  making  Brick 

successfully 

Witnesses  for  the  Claimant 

7-8  of  Uncle  Sam’s  profit-producing  plants 

\  -  r 

Main  Belting  Company 

Philadelphia 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Montreal  Toronto 
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Every  clay  worker  desires  to  do  his  best.  To  do  one’s  best,  a  man  must  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  OWN  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  The  best  practice,  the  best  knowledge,  the  “know-how” 
of  experience  are  condensed  in  these  volumes.  It  will  pay  you  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  library. 


CLAYWORKERS’  BOOKS. 

American  Ceramic  Society’s  complete 
translation  of  Dr.  Seger’s  Collected 

Works — 2  Vols . 15.00 

Bibliography  of  Clays  and  Ceramic  Arts  2.00 

Blasting  of  Rock  .  6.00 

Bricks  and  Tiles .  1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edition) .  1.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and 

Uses  (Rles)  .  5.00 

Clayworking  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  (Rles)  2.50 

Clayworkers’  Handbook  .  2.00 

Drying  Brick  (Richardson)  . 25 

Economic  Geology  (Rles) .  3.50 

Economies  In  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation  (Lovejoy) .  1.00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays  (Prof.  Blein- 

inger)  .  2.00 

Hand  Brickmaking  (English  Edition)..  1.00 

How  to  Analyze  Clay .  1.00 

Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks .  2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile .  1.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worces¬ 
ter)  . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) .  5.00 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book .  2.40 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Condensed) .  .  3.50 
Transactions  American  Ceramic  Society 
— Vols.  I -XV.  (Write  for  prices) . 


POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS. 

Architectural  Pottery .  7.50 

Grand  Feu  Ceramics .  5.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays .  1.50 

Observations  on  Pottery  . 60 

Potter’s  Craft  (Binns)  .  2.00 

Pottery  and  Porcelains  of  the  U.  S. 

(Barber)  .  5.00 

The  Glazer’s  Book  (E.  L.  Raes) .  1.00 

DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE. 

Hints  on  Farm  Drainage . 25 

Land  Drainage  Engineering  (Elliott)..  2.00 
Life  of  Cement,  by  Wheat.  (Write  for  prices) 

Practical  Farm  Drainage  (Elliott) .  1.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Their  Design 
and  Construction  (W.  C.  Easdale) . .  4.00 
Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It,  by 

Anton  Vogt  and  Jno.  A.  Turner . 25 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) .  1.00 


PRODUCER. GAS. 

Gas  Engines  and  Producer  Gas  Plants  2.50 
Power  Gas  and  the  Gas  Producer  (Mil¬ 
ler)  .  1.00 

Producer  Gas  (Dawson  and  Larter) .  3.00 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers  (Wyer)  4.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost...  .50 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000 . 25 

Ads  That  Sell  Brick .  b.uo 

Bungalow  Book  . 50 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00 

Hollow  Tile  House .  2.50 

Radford’s  Brick  Houses,  and  How  to 

Build  Them  .  1.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces .  4.00 

Refractories  and  Furnace  Materials....  4.00 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and 

Setting  . 60 

Brickwork  . 60 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mitchell)  3.00 

Building  Construction  (Burrell) . 80 

Building  Construction  and  Superlnten- 

dence — Part  I,  Masons’  Work .  6.00 

Budding  Materials  (Middleton) . 4.00 

Buddjng  Mechanics’  Ready  Reference  1.50 
Bunding  Superintendence  (Nichols)....  1.50 
Contracts  and  Specifications  (J.  C. 

Plant)  . 1.00 

Details  of  Building  Construction .  1.00 

Estimating  (Nichols)  . 1.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting  (Wm.  A. 

Radford)  .  2.00 

Gilbreth’s  Brick  Laying  System.  3.00 

How  to  Read  Plans . 50 

Masonry  Construction  (Phillips- Byrne)  1.00 
Our  New  House— How  We  Plan  to 

Build  It  .  1.50 

Practical  Lessons  In  Architectural 

Drawing  .  2.50 

Principles  of  Architectural  Design .  4.50 

Rudiments  of  Bricklaying . 60 

Strength  of  Materials  (E.  R.  Maurer).  1.00 

ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  Simplified  (Sloane) .  1.00 

Electricity  (for  beginners)  . 25 

Electrical  Circuits  . 25 

Static  Electricity  . 25 


Electric  Lighting  . 25 

Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  (Knox- 

Shaad)  . .  1.00 

Power  Stations  and  Transmission  (G. 

C.  Shaad)  .  1.00 

Practical  Lessons  In  Electricity  (Crock- 
er-Cushlng-Sager)  .  1.50 

BUSINESS  BOOKS. 

Business  Management,  Part  I,  (J.  B. 

Griffith)  .  1.80 

Business  Management,  Part  II,  (Rus- 

sell-Grlffith)  . .  1.50 

Commercial  Law  (J.  A.  Chamberlain).  3.00 
Corporation  Accounts  and  the  Voucher 

System  (J.  B.  Griffith) .  1.00 

Factory  Accounts  ( Hathaway-Grlfflth)  1.50 
New  Competition  (Eddy) .  1.50 


PAVING  AND  ROAD  ENGINEERING. 

City  Roads  and  Pavements  (Judson)..  2.00 
Highway  Construction  (Phllllps-Byrne)  1.00 
Treatise  on  Roads  &  Pavements  (Baker)  5.00 
Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Pavements 
— Free. 


POWER  PLANTS  AND  FUEL. 
Boiler  Accessories  (W.  S.  Leland) . ... . .  1.00 

Engine-Room  Chemistry .  1.00 

Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 

(Smart)  .  2.80 

Gas  Engines  and  Gas-Producers 

(Marks-Wyer)  .  1.00 

How  to  run  Engines  &  Boilers  (Wat¬ 
son)  .  1.00 

Modern  Steam  Engineering  (Hlscox)..  3.00 
Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy 

(Booth)  .  2.50 

Steam  Boilers  (Newell-Dow) .  1.00 

Steam  Engines  (W.  S.  Leland) .  1.00 

Tulley's  Handbook  .  3.50 

MACHINERY. 

Machinery  Repair  &  Maintenance  (Bar- 

ber)  .  3.50 

Hoisting  Machinery  (Horner) .  3.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Sames) . 2.00 

Machine-Shop  Work  (F.  W.  Turner)..  1.50 


I 


PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 

You  will  find  the  following  circulars  (reprints  of  articles  appearing  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”)  very  helpful  in  fighting  competitive  materials. 

The  Truth  about  the  Wayne  County  Roads 

(From  October  7,  1913,  issue) 

Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure 

(From  March  7,  1914,  issue) 

Governor  Glynn  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads 

(From  April  7,  1914,  issue) 


100 

. 

$  2.50 

soo 

- 

12.00 

1000 

20.00 

100 

- 

$  2.00 

500 

- 

5.00 

1000 

- 

8.50 

100 

. 

$  4.00 

500 

15.00 

1000 

20.00 

:ago 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  <° 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 


INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 

■ 

IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT  - PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  K  ear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


91 1  Healey  Building  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Extra  Copies  of 


Reprints  of  the  Ideal  Home  Section  Published  with  the 
August  4  issue  of  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD, 

together  with  its  supplement  showing  complete  working  drawings  of  the 
brick  house  described  therein,  should  prove  the  most  effective  instrument 
to  sell  brick  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  your  hands,  if  distributed 
among  the  prospective  home  builders  of  your  community. 

We  have  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  for  this  purpose  at  nominal  prices. 

Price 

The  Ideal  Homes  Section  and  8-page  folder  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  in' any  quantity — 


Five  Cents  Each 


Your  firm  name  and  address  can  be  imprinted  on  back  cover  in  red  ink 
at  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred,  or  less,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
hundred. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


BRICK  AND  CL  A  Y  RECORD 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Pave  with  Brick 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS 


THE  BARR  ClAY  CO..- STREATOR.ILL.  | 


Sisns  of  the  Times 


that  point  the  way 
to  a  greater 


Prosperity  for  Burned  Clay 


THESE  SIGNS  ARE  SHEET  STEEL 

with  embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
background.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes 
for  tacking  to  wood  or,  with  a  little  wire,  you 
can  hang  them  on  the  fences  along  the  roads 
to  your  town  where  the  farmer,  the  tradesman, 
the  motorist,  and  in  fact  every  trave  er  can  read 
the  “Build  with  Brick— Pave  with  Brick  — Tile 
Your  Farm”  message. 


WE  SELL  THESE  SIGNS 

at  the  low  cost  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  a  large  number.  Signs  like  those 
illustrated  cost  6c' each  with  an  extra  charge  of 
$1.25  for  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  hundred  for  imprinting  your 
name.  Signs  similar  in  style  to  these  but 
without  the  name  of  the  brickmaker  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  each. 


For  sale  by 

BRICK  &  CLAY  RECORD,  4,s3B!1c“h 


Tile  Your  Farm 

WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


PLATCO 


C  I- 


VAN  METER 
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The  Raymond  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 

“The  Modern  Way” 


This  Dryer  is  built  entirely  of  the  best  heat-radiating  materials. 

Perfect  control  of  heat  and  circulation  are  absolutely  assured.  Each  tunnel  is 
independent  of  the  other  and  not  only  can  one  tunnel  be  operated  while  the  others 
are  idle,  but  different  degrees  of  heat  may  be  maintained  in  different  tunnels.  This 
is  one  of  the  fuel  saving  features  of  the  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  and  one  that  makes 
for  the  utmost  efficiency  in  operation. 

None  but  pure,  hot  air  ever  touches  the  ware,  thus  guarding  against  scum.  The 
absence  of  acids  from  waste  gases  also  adds  to  the  life  of  your  dryer  cars. 

Wonderful  fuel  savings  are  accomplished,  varying  from  50%  to  75%.  Use  either 
wood,  coal,  gas  or  oil. 

Better  install  this  Dryer  now.  Its  economy  will  pay  for  it.  Ask  us  to  mail  you 
Dryer  information. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our 

The  Largest  Exclusive 
Working  Machinery 

Builders  of  Clay 
in  the  World 

Shall  we  mail  you  the 

General  Catalogue 

Dayton,  Ohio 

U.  S.  A. 

Claycrafter? 
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The  Editor’s  Comer 

A  Department  Wherein  is  Set  Apart  Comment 
and  Opinions  on  Some  of  the  Graver  Problems 
Confronting  the  Clayworker  and  Co-Laborers 


WHEN  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  decided  that  an 
Annual  Convention  could  be  made  to 
bring  immediate  and  tangible  results  in  the 
way  of  a  wider  use  of  the  material  produced  by 
its  members,  it  cast  about  for  ways  and  means 
of  attaining  this  much-to-be-desired  result.  The 
first  decision  was  as  to  time. 

Little  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  holding  the  “meeting,”  as  it  was 
called,  at  a  date  when 
paving  work  was  under 
way — when  the  problems 
of  today  were  pressing, 
rather  than  those  of  yes¬ 
terday.  The  paving  sea¬ 
son  starts  some  time  after 
the  frost  is  well  out  of  the 
ground.  It  attains  its 
greatest  activity  during 
the  month  that  precedes 
the  coming  of  another 
frost. 

Contractors  are  bend¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  finish 
before  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  obdurate.  Brick 
plants  are  working  over¬ 
time  to  keep  the  contrac¬ 
tors  satisfied.  The  ma¬ 
chinery — that  is,  the  human  machinery — of  the 
world  of  paving  brick,  is  running  to  capacity. 

This  “full  steam  ahead  season  reaches  its 
maximum  pressure  in  September.  A  wise  head 
chose  September,  therefore,  as  the  time  for  the 
Annual  Convention.  The  wisdom  of  that  rea¬ 
soning  is  found  in  the  saying  “capitalize  mo¬ 
mentum.” 

A  man  who  is  busy  doing  things  has  lots  of 
time  to  do  something  else.  The  laggard  is  al¬ 
ways  too  busy  to  talk  business. 

The  old  idea  of  holding  a  convention  in  the 
winter,  “when  the  plant  was  closed  down” 
made  conventions  much  like  sewing  circles, 


where  much  is  said,  but  little  done.  Good  fel¬ 
lowship  overshadowed  good  business. 

In  these  days  of  fierce  competition,  when  in¬ 
ferior  materials  are  being  accepted  as  standard 
by  men  who  ought  to  have  better  sense — when 
public  funds  were  being  squandered  on  exper¬ 
imentation  that  means  little  but  the  return  of 
immense  promotion  funds,  something  better 
than  “papers”  on  theories,  and  discussions 
on  problems  was  found  necessary. 

Education  was  sorely 
needed. 

Education — not  of  the 
men  who  made  the  prod¬ 
uct,  but  of  the  men  who 
used  it.  And  they  had 
no  “shut  down  plants”  in 
the  winter.  The  “closed 
season”  to  them  was  the 
time  when  new  work  was 
planned.  The  open 
season”  the  time  when 
what  had  been  planned 
was  “inspected.” 

The  time  to  convince  a 
man  of  the  superiority  of 
your  product  is  just  be¬ 
fore  he  is  ready  to  make 
up  his  mind  what  product 
to  use — not  several 
months  after  all  arrangements  are  made. 

Through  the  splendid  co-operation  of  a  host 
of  manufacturers,  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  is  able  to  give,  once 
in  each  year,  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
excellence  of  brick  as  a  paving  material. 

It  chose  that  time  in  the  year  when  paving 
work  was  under  way — when  the  men  whose 
education  it  had  in  mind  could  see  brick  roads 
in  the  making — see  the  care  and  foresight  that 
marks  the  Association’s  work,  in  insisting  that 
proper  construction  and  proper  materials  are 
blended  in  the  making  of  a  perfect  road. 

Just  as  the  architect  is  the  greatest  “custom- 
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er”  for  building  brick — the  purchasing  agent 
for  ninety  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  consumers  of 
that  material — so  the  highway  engineer  is  the 
greatest  “customer”  of  the  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturer. 

That  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  has  been  able  to  get  so  large 
a  number  of  the  men  behind  the  builders  of 
good  roads,  and  has  been  able  to  arrange  to 
take  them  over  so  vast  a  system  of  brick-paved 
highways,  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  every 
plant  owner  who  makes  a  paving  brick. 

And  the  men  who  make  this  product  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  officials  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  for  the  work 
that  was  done  last  year  at  Cleveland  and  that 
will  be  done  this  year  at  Buffalo. 

Those  whose  names  are  already  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  National  Association  will  do 
well  to  co-operate,  not  only  by  attending  the 
convention,  but  by  doing  missionary  work 
among  the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  who 
are  still  outside  the  breastworks. 

These  latter  will,  some  day  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  see  a  great  light,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the 
efforts  of  the  men  who  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  entire  industry. 

ONE  of  the  many  things  that  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  set  out  to  do,  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  it  was  possessed  of 
office  furniture  and  a  secretary,  was  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  data  on  cost  accounting. 

The  amount  of  work  involved  was  enorm¬ 
ous.  The  set-backs  disheartening.  Theoretical¬ 
ly,  there  were  four  classes  of  manufacturers  who 
needed  a  cost  accounting  system. 

These  were  the  man  who  had  none;  the  man 
who  had  a  very  imperfect  one;  the  man  who 
had  one  that  was  so  “perfect”  as  to  be  a  bur¬ 
den  and  a  cost-maker  and,  last,  the  man  who 
had  a  trusted,  tried  and  true  bookkeeper. 

The  first  can  be  dismissed  with  a  few  words; 


having  no  way  of  knowing  his  costs,  he  based 
his  prices  on  what  he  thought  other  manufac¬ 
turers  received.  As  a  rule,  he  was  away  under 
the  market. 

The  second  was  a  shade  better — mainly  be¬ 
cause  he  showed  a  glimmer  of  good  sense  that 
augered  still  more  good  sense  in  the  future. 

The  third  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  figures  that 
meant  much  to  him,  but  whose  complication 
prevented  their  being  put  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended — namely  cost  sav¬ 
ing  and  price  adjusting. 

The  fourth  was  almost  hopeless.  His  book¬ 
keeper  stood  like  a  stone  wall  against  any  “im¬ 
provement”  that  cast  reflections  on  his  self- 
made  “system.” 

The  magic  word  that  made  all  of  these  men 
sit  up  and  take  notice  was  “uniformity.”  They 
were  convinced  that  cost  systems  which  told 
them  certain  truths,  but  which  could  not  be 
used  to  “compare  notes”  with  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  were  not  by  any  means  ideal. 

An  Ingersoll  watch  that  keeps  good  time, 
and  costs  only  a  dollar,  and  on  which  the  re¬ 
pair  bills  are  about  two  bits  a  year,  is  a  better 
proposition  than  a  split-second,  hour  striking 
timepiece  that  runs  wild  and  costs  a  small  for¬ 
tune  every  once  in  a  while  for  “re-adjusting.” 

And,  when  it  comes  to  comparing  notes, 
more  men  will  be  found  with  Ingersols  than 
Jurgesons. 

A  cheap,  reliable,  uniform  cost  accounting 
system,  that  will  furnish  a  basis  for  campari- 
son  with  the  costs  of  other  manufacturers,  is  a 
much  needed  addition  to  the  average  brick¬ 
yard. 

The  wise  manufacturer  will  put  aside  his  own 
prejudices  and  those  of  his  bookkeeper,  and 
line  up  with  his  fellow  brickmakers. 

In  the  end,  he  will  be  able  to  give  and  re¬ 
ceive,  information  that  will  help  him  in  his  busi¬ 
ness. 


Are  You  Using  the  Specimen  Ads.  and  Reading  Notices? 

Readers  who  are  following  the  plan  of  campaign  mapped  out  by  Mr.  Stoddard, 
in  his  articles  on  “Publicity  or  Free  Advertising,”  are  requested  to  send  marked 
copies  of  the  papers  containing  the  ads.  and  “stories”  to  this  office.  It  is  only  by 
knowing  that  this  scheme  is  being  followed,  that  we  can  judge  of  its  merit  or 
otherwise. 

Show  Us  Whether  the  Idea  is,  or  is  not  Worth  While! 
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The  Two  Routes  that  will  be  Followed  in  the  Tour  of  Inspection  and  Road 
Study  Conducted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  as  a  Part  of  the 
Convention  of  Sept.  9,  10  and  11.  The  southern  route,  to  East  Aurora,  will  be 
covered  Thursday,  the  10th  and  the  northern  route,  over  the  widest  and  longest 
brick  highway  in  the  United  States,  will  mark  Friday,  the  closing  day  of  the 
convention. 
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Brick 

in  Buffalo, 


Fifty  Automobiles 

loaned  by  the  Buffalo  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  will  take  the 
guests  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers  on  tours 
that  will  cover  some  of  the 
finest  paved  roadways  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Many  of  these  roads  will  be 
paved  with  brick.  Many  of 
the  guests  will  be  Highway 
Commissioners  and  County 
Engineers,  who  will,  in  this 
way,  receive  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  merits  of 
brick  as  a  paving  material. 


ALL  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
coming  convention  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  and,  as  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord”  goes  to  press,  the  program  is  being  prepared. 

Secretary  Blair  announces  the  intention  of  practically  every 
member  of  the  association’s  being  on  hand  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  morning  of  September  9  (which 
is  Wednesday),  to  assist  in  putting  through  the  detail  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  association,  which  will  include  the  election  of 
officers  and  other  important  work.  With  active  co-operation, 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  will  be  concluded  at  a 
comparatively  early  hour  the  same  day.  The  “Brick  Com¬ 
mittee”  of  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 
will  meet  with  the  members  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  a  discussion  will  be  held  as 
to  matters  of  importance  that  ought  to  be  included  in  paving 
specifications. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  September  10,  will  be  marked 
by  the  greatest  trip  of  street  inspection  on  record.  All  of  the 
engineers,  highway  commissioners  and  other  guests  of  the 
association  will  participate,  a  train  of  more  than  fifty  auto¬ 
mobiles  being  furnished  for  the  day  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  This  “train”  will  pass  over 
some  of  the  brick  streets  of  Buffalo  and  out  of  the  city,  over 
the  oldest  brick  highway,  passing  on  to  those  of  newer  con¬ 


struction,  watching  brick  pavements  under  construction  at 
three  or  four  points  where  the  great  system  of  country  high¬ 
ways  in  western  New  York  is  being  built. 

At  high  noon,  or  as  near  that  time  as  possible,  a  stop  will 
be  made  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  the  Rcycrofters. 
At  the  Roycroft  Inn,  a  luncheon  will  be  in  readiness  for  the 
tourists — one  such  as  can  be  prepared  at  no  other  place  ip  the 
country.  Here  Elbert  Hubbard — “Fra  Elbertus” — will  talk 
to  the  paving  brick  manufacturers,  their  friends  and  guests, 
all  the  way  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours  and  a  half, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions,  war  extras,  political  situa¬ 
tion  and  seismographical  disturbances. 

Some  further  construction  will  be  observed  and  the  “auto¬ 
mobile  train”  will  wend  its  way  over  that  part  of  the  New 
York  State  highways  that  is  being  built  toward  Cleveland. 
This  road  leads  to  Buffalo. 

An  evening  dinner  will  be  spread  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  September  10,  the  charge  being  $5.00 
a  plate.  Despite  war  prices,  it  is  said  that  the  dinner  will  be 
worth  the  money. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  September  11,  will  bring  another 
treat — a  ride  over  the  widest  and  longest  brick  highway  in 
the  United  States— the  Niagara  Boulevard  and  the  Gorge 
Route,  from  Buffalo  to  Fort  Niagara  on  Lake  Ontario. 

From  the  above  announcement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


Paving 

Convention 

Sept.  9,  10  and  11 


coming  convention  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  follow,  in  a  general 
way,  the  same  lines  that  were  pursued  at  last  year’s 
convention  in  Cleveland.  But  one  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  business  matters  and  the  discussion  of 
important  topics  that  must  be  brought  before  the 
membership  for  discussion. 

The  other  two  days  will  be  devoted  to  a  critcial  inspec¬ 
tion  and  study  of  paving  construction,  the  inspectors  and 
students,  being,  to  a  large  extent,  highway  commissioners 
and  engineers  who  will  have  much  to  say  during  the 
months  to  come,  as  to  what  kind  of  paving  material  shali 
be  used  and  how  it  shall  be  used. 

The  importance  of  this  school  of  instruction  is  beyond 
all  question.  The  wisdom  of  selecting  western  New  York, 
where  so  much  road  building  is  under  way,  is  apparent. 
The  choice  of  the  season  when  the  work  has  been  carried 
forward  almost  to  completion,  in  order  to  forestall  the 
frosts,  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  wise. 

Add  to  this  the  interest  of  the  section  in  which  these 
tours  of  inspection  will  be  made — the  rolling  country  that 
lies  between  Buffalo  and  East  Aurora,  richly  cultivated, 
favored  by  rail  and  canal  for  almost  a  century,  rich  in 
history  and  filled  with  the  pleasant  attributes  of  pros¬ 


perity — to  the  widely  advertised,  unique,  artistic,  unusual 
Roycroft  settlement — the  home  of  the  Philistine,  of  the 
“Fra”  and,  in  the  long  ago,  of  Ali  Baba,  of  loved  memory. 

Western  New  York  has  an  ideal  climate — particularly 
in  September.  Lying,  as  it  does,  within  the  bend  of  two 
great  lakes,  and  pierced,  as  it  is,  by  inland  waters  of  great 
length  and  width,  it  offers  little  in  the  way  of  heat.  The 
bracing  air — the  swift  rush  through  the  twilight,  will  bring 
an  appetite  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  make  the 
trip,  so  that  the  banquet  that  will  be  served  at  the  Statler, 
in  Buffalo,  he  night  of  the  10th  will  not  be  unwelcome. 

“Daddy”  Blair  may  be  trusted  to  tell  the  speakers  that 
“long  talks”  are  taboo — yet  some  of  the  speeches  may  be 
so  good  as  to  merit  encores,  and  cries  of  “go  on.”  Among 
these,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  that  made  by  Governor  Martin 
H.  Glynn,  of  New  York,  who  has  done  more  for  paving 
brick,  it  is  sa;d,  that  any  public  official  of  his  time. 

Among  the  other  guests  of  honor  will  be  John  H.  Car- 


Manufacturers 

of  paving  brick,  whether  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  or 
not,  are  urged  to  reply  to  the 
literature  sent  out  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  Committee  of  the  N.  P.  B. 
M.  A. 

The  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  extends  a 
cordial  welcome  to  every  ma¬ 
ker  of  paving  brick.  It  invites 
him  to  this,  the  greatest  paving 
brick  convention  ever  held,  and 
extends  its  invitation,  through 
him,  to  the  highway  engineers 
and  road  commissioners  in  the 
section  in  which  he  operates. 
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lisle,  Chief  of  the  New  York  State  Highway  Commission, 
and  George  A.  Ricker,  Paul  Schultze  and  Walter  F.  Will- 
son,  deputy  commissioners.  With  them  will  be  Royal  K. 
Fuller,  secretary  to  the  Commission.  The  various  high¬ 
way  divisions  of  the  Empire  State  will  be  represented 
by  Division  Engineers  Bertrand  H.  Wait,  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  H.  O.  Schemerhorn,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Theorn  M.  Ripley,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  James  H.  Stur- 
devant,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Charles  J.  McDonough,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.;  Perry  Filkin,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Frederick 
S.  Strong,  of  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  and  William  M.  Acheson, 
of  Buffalo,  in  whose  division  the  convention  is  to  be  held 
and  the  tour  of  inspection  and  study  made.  Many  engineers 
from  other  states  will  also  be  present. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  Elbert  Hubbard,  the 
Sage  of  East  Aurora,  to  leave  that  garden  spot,  and  re¬ 
turn  with  the  party  that  will  have  partaken  of  the  boun¬ 
teous  spread  provided  by  the  Roycrofters  Thursday  noon. 


If  this  can  be  done  he,  too,  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  evening  banquet. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  readers,  who  have 
enjoyed  the  quaint  wording  and  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  philosophy  that  has  appeared  on  the 
“Elbert  Hubbard”  page  of  this  journal  for  the 
past  year,  will  look  forward  to  this  opportunity 
of  listening  to  some  of  the  phrases  he  turns  so 
cleverly — this  time  “right  off  the  fire”  of  his 
seething  brain. 

Probably  not  one  man  in  fifty  who  has  visited 
Niagara  Falls  has  failed  to  express  a  desire  to 
“make  the  trip”  along  the  roads  that  skirt  this 
wonderful  gorge,  in  a  machine.  The  difficulty 
has  always  been  (to  those  who  did  not  own  their 
own  cars,  and  have  their  owned  cars  with  them) 
that  automobile  fares  in  Niagara  are  as  high  as 
the  cataract,  and  that  has  some  altitude.  And 
also  there  was  a  question  of  time. 

In  this  case  the  time,  the  place  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  are  all  made  for  you.  The  cars  are  pro¬ 
vided,  the  routes  all  mapped  out.  You  will  ride 
with  men  whose  interests  and  yours  are  alike. 
You  will  be  with  men  who  are  trying  to  help 
you  to  a  greater  prosperity.  That  ought  to  be 
good  company  for  you. 

The  route  will  be,  for  the  main  part,  over  brick 
roads.  That  means  no  dust,  no  mud  holes,  no 
lost  way — none  of  the  annoyances  of  ordinary 
touring.  It  looks  like  a  holiday  without  a  flaw. 

Yet,  from  this  holiday  the  men  who  make  pav¬ 
ing  brick  will  reap  a  great  benefit.  Already  they 
have  learned  that  a  day  on  the  road,  where  roads 
can  be  seen  and  criticized,  is  worth  a  week  of 
theoretical  discussions  held  in  close  halls  and 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  These  “conven¬ 
tions”  in  the  open,  these  “meetings”  under  the 
blue  sky,  these  “inspections”  made  with  men 
who  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  men  who  make 
or  break  a  paving  material,  “mean  business.” 

These  men — highway  commissioners,  engineers 
and  road-building  experts,  will  teach  and  be 
taught.  Since  brick  pavements  will  stand  a  lot 
of  inspection,  and  pass  through  the  test  with 
flying  colors,  no  one  need  fear  that  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  “Daddy”  Blair  will  be  one 
that  is  not  thorough,  painstaking,  and  big  with 
results. 

Some  idea  of  the  care  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  roads  over  which  the  tours 
will  be  made  can  be  gained  from  the  “Route”  that  is  out¬ 
lined  in  the  map  that  leads  this  article,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

On  Thursday  morning,  leaving  Lafayette  Square  in 
Buffalo  at  nine  o’clock,  the  cars  will  ride  over  Broadway 
to  Fillmore  Avenue,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  Clinton 
Street,  thence  to  the  city  line  and  on  to 

Road  No.  371;— length  5.6  miles,  16  ft.  wide.  First  3 
miles  of  block  on  6-in.  concrete  base— built  in  1907.  2.7 

miles  of  various  kinds  of  brick  over  old  7  ft.  brick  pave¬ 
ment  and  concrete  base — built  in  1913. 

Road  No.  372;— length  6.14  miles,  17  ft.  wide.  First  mile 
of  block  laid  on  old  Macadam — built  in  1908.  5.1  miles 

of  block  laid  on  concrete  base — built  in  1908. 

Road  No.  529;— length  4.5  miles,  12  ft.  and  16  ft.  wide, 
16  in.  thick.  Waterbound  Macadam — built  in  1907-1908. 

“Two  Rod  Road”;— this  is  an  earth  road— a  part  of 
State  Route  19. 
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Road  No.  925 — In  course  of  construction.  Length  5.4 
miles,  16  ft.  wide.  Brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete  base. 

Bowen  Road; — this  is  an  earth  road,  to  be  improved. 

On  Road  263  and  264;— length  4.97  miles,  14  ft.  wide. 
Brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete  base. 

Returning  over  roads  263  and  264;— length  0.88  miles, 
16  ft.  to  be  built  by  State;  balance  between  curbs  built 
by  Village  of  East  Aurora.  Brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete 
base. 

Road  5317;— length  4.97  miles,  width  16  ft.  and  26  ft. 
Brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete  base. 

Big  Tree  Road; — this  road  to  be  improved  in  1915. 

Road  27-R  and  returning  on  Road  27; — length  1.16,  16 
ft.  wide. 

Big  Tree  Road;— length  4.61  miles,  16  ft.  wide,  built 
1910. 

Road  2; — brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete  base. 

Road  862; — length  .97  miles,  28  ft.  and  30  ft.  Built  in 
1910.  East  Main  St.  28  ft.  wide.  Brick  laid  on 
5-in.  concrete  base.  Pierce  Ave.  30  ft.  wide. 

Road  523; — Brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete  base. 

Road  523;— length  .72  mile,  16  ft.  width.  Brick 
laid  on  3-in.  concrete  base  over  old  Macadam. 

Hamburg-Athol  Springs  Road;— this  road  is  to 
be  improved  in  1915  with  16  ft.  of  brick  on  6-in. 
concrete  base. 

Road  5407; — length  5.92  miles,  16  ft.  wide. 

Brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete  base. 

iRoad  5019; — length  1.9  miles,  16  ft.  wide. 

Brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete  base. 

Road  5071; — length  2.6  miles,  width  16  ft.  and 
42  ft.  Brick  laid  on  5-in.  concrete  base,  and 
thence  on  Ridge  Avenue  to  South  Side  Parkway 
to  Buffalo  via  Senaca  and  Swan  Streets. 

On  Friday,  the  11th,  starting  at  9  a.  m.,  the 
tour  will  be  over  Delaware  Avenue,  in  Buffalo, 
to  Delaware  Park.  Through  the  park  the  auto¬ 
mobile  train  will  pass  over  a  Macadam  road 
to  Humboldt  Parkway,  to  Main  Street — thence 
to  Kenilworth  Avenue,  over  a  city  built  brick 
pavement  recently  completed,  to 

Road  No.  5193;  length  2.8  miles,  width  16  ft., 
laid  on  5  in.  concrete  base. 

Road  No.  5172;  length  2.9  miles,  width  16  ft., 
laid  on  5  in.  concrete  base. 

Road  No.  913;  length  1.8  miles,  width  16  ft., 
laid  on  5  in.  concrete  base. 

Road  No.  1063;  length  about  1  mile,  width  16 
ft.  and  25  ft.,  laid  on  5  in.  concrete  base. 

Thence  on  city  pavement  to  bridge  over  Erie 
Canal;  this  old  brick  road  was  built  in  1892,  on 
a  crushed  stone  base. 

Then  the  route  will  include  going  back  to  the 
boulevard,  and  cross  bridges  over  Ellicott  and 
Tonawanda  Creeks,  into  Niagara  Co.  to  Road  No. 

5220;  length  4.9  miles;  width  16  ft.  and  28  ft., 
laid  on  5  in.  concrete  base. 

Road  5164;  length  3.5  miles,  width  16  ft.,  laid 
on  5  in.  concrete  base. 

Road  5063;  length  2.5  miles,  width  16  ft.,  laid 
on  5  in.  concrete  base,  to  city  line  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

Thence  along  Pine  Avenue,  on  Hassam  con¬ 
crete  pavement  built  in  1910,  and  asphalt  pavement 
— date  of  construction  unknown;  thence  right  on 
Portland  Avenue;  thence  over  Eleventh  Street  Via¬ 
duct,  turning  left  on  Grove  Street;  thence  right 
on  Main  Street  and  McKoon  Avenue  over  War- 
renite  pavement  to  City  Line;  thence  on  to 


Road  No.  475;  length  2.4  miles,  width  16  ft.,  water- 
bound  macadam;  thence  under  railroad  crossing,  and  on 

Road  No.  5306;  length  6.8  miles,  width  16  ft.,  laid  on  5 
in.  concrete  foundation. 

To  Youngstown,  continue  through  Government  Grounds 
to  Fort  Niagara.  Return  over  same  route  to  Main  Street, 
Niagara  Falls;  thence  right  on  Cleveland  Avenue;  thence 
left  on  Whirlpool  on  asphalt  block  pavement;  thence  to 
Cataract  House  for  luncheon. 

Afternoon  will  be  spent  seeing  Niagara  Falls  and  Power 
House  on  Buffalo  Avenue,  returning  to  Buffalo  via  Pine 
Avenue  and  Boulevard. 

This  will  conclude  what  is  confidently  expected  to  be  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  fruitful  paving  brick  convention 
ever  held  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  delegates  will,  it  is 
expected,  arrange  to  take  trains  home  from  Niagara  Falls, 
instead  of  returning  to  Buffalo.  If  a  sufficient  number  do 
this,  it  may  be  that  a  special  sleeper  will  be  assigned  them. 


“Ideal  Homes  No.  101” 

The  Aftermath  of  an  Initial  Attempt  to 
Meet  What  Seems  to  Be  One  of  Greatest 
Drawbacks  to  Brick’s  Advancement 


an  expensive  house. 


N  a  number  of  occasions,  the  time  ex¬ 
tending  over  more  than  two  years, 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  received 
requests  from  its  subscribers  for  plans 
of  low  cost  brick  houses.  In  nearly 
every  instance,  the  writer  has  said  that 
architects  seemed  unwilling  to  bother 
with  the  problem  presented  by  the 
'  man  who  wanted  to  “Build  with  Brick” 
but  whose  pocket  would  not  stand  for 

a,,  _  The  architect,  they  said,  preferred  to 

fall  back  on  a  time  honored  schedule,  which  included  wood 
construction  on  all  houses  below  a  certain  figure,  and  brick, 
if  the  builder  wanted  it,  for  everything  above  that  figure. 

The  immense  number  of  frame  houses  that  had  been  built 
at  prices  that  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  gave  him  “ex¬ 
amples”  which  were  sadly  lacking  in  brick.  And,  rather 
than  experiment,  and  plan,  and  scheme  and  study  on  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  would,  at  best,  bring  him  in  but  a  small  fee,  he 
recommended  frame  whenever  the  home  budder  limited  his 
expenditure  to  a  figure  less  than  the  architect’s  previous  ex¬ 
perience  told  him  was  practical,  in  brick. 

So  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  readers,  having  seen  a  number 
of  instances  where  brick  construction  had  proven  successful, 
at  prices  that  were  so  close  to  frame  prices  as  to  make  the 
difference  practically  nothing,  prevailed  upon  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  to  have  brick  house  plans  made,  and  estimates  taken, 
so  that  brickmakers  could  prove  their  contention  of  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  brick  construction  to  every  prospective  builder  in  their 

section.  . 

One  man  pointed  out  that  a  hundred  houses,  costing  from 

$2,000  to  $3,000  each,  were  built  to  every  house  costing  $10,000 ; 
that  a  thousand  of  these  cheaper  houses  were  built  to  every 
one  costing  $15,000 ;  and  so  on  with  the  ratio.  He  also  point¬ 
ed  out  that  this  small  house  construction  represented  more 
than  half  of  the  building  construction  in  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  practically  closed  to  brick,  through  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  architects  to  cater  to  the  demand  for  better  construc¬ 
tion  at  low  cost,  and  the  seeming  inability  of  architects  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  growing  cost  of  all  wooden  structural 
materialsa  growing  cost  that  was  fast  wiping  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  first  cost  of  brick  and  the  first  cost  of 
frame. 

Making  a  set  of  plans  is  very  much  like  cutting  out  a 
suit  of  clothes.  The  designer  has  to  meet  conditions  that  are, 
as  a  rule,  individual.  One  man  likes  a  porch  in  front— an¬ 
other  likes  patch  pockets  on  his  coat.  One  likes  a  flat  roof, 
another  wants  padding  on  his  shoulders. 

A  set  of  plans  for  a  small  brick  house,  to  cost  $3,500  or 
less,  if  drawn  by  an  architect  who  had  made  a  specialty  of 
higher  priced  houses,  might  be  as  impractical  as  would  be  a 
set  of  plans  for  a  $50,000  house,  drawn  by  an  architect  who, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  receiving  his  “big  commission”  had 
never  designed  anything  but  small  houses. 

And  it  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  study  that  the  plan 
which  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  published  with  its  Aug.  4 
issue,  as  “Ideal  Home  No.  101”  was  selected.  The  reason 
for  its  selection  was  that  it  had  been  used  many  times— always 
with  success— that  houses  had  been  built  from  it  in  many 


parts  of  the  country,  and  almost  always  within  the  amount  of 
the  estimated  cost.  It  was  in  no  way  an  experiment. 

In  many  ways,  it  was  open  to  criticism.  For  one  thing,  it 
had  a  shingle  roof.  This,  as  one  subscriber  wrote  us,  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  policy  of  a  clay  products  magazine,  which 
should  promote  fire-resisting  materials  only. 

Unfortunately,  clay  tile  roofs  need  heavier  roof  timbers 
than  do  shingle  roofs.  In  many  other  ways,  “Ideal  Home 
No.  101”  had  to  sacrifice  fire-resisting  construction  to  cost. 
The  main  thing  is,  that  this  is  a  brick  house,  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  costs  less  than  $3,500  to  build. 

Another  reader  showed  that  its  walls  were  13  inches,  and 
stated  that  8-inch  walls  were  all  that  were  necessary.  This 
is  a  fact,  in  many  localities.  But  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  publishing  a  plan  that  would  be  “outlawed"  by  any  build¬ 
ing  commissioner,  we  provided  for  the  thicker  walls. 

So  in  many  ways,  the  points  that  may  seem  omissions  to 
you,  were  carefully  studied.  The  main  object  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  which  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  brick- 
maker  a  practical  set  of  building  plans  and  specifications,  that 
he  could  use  as  a  part  of  his  argument  for  the  low  cost  brick 

house. 

The  great  point  at  issue,  however,  is— what  use  will  the 
brickmaker  make  of  these  plans?  He  must  realize  that  some 
purpose,  other  than  to  show  him  how  cheap  brick  houses  could 
be  built,  underlaid  the  project  of  their  publication. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  never  doubted,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  brickmaker  knew  that  brick  houses  could  be  built  cheap¬ 
ly.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  showing  him 
that— by  instances  in  Boston,  in  Chicago,  in  Minneapolis  and 
other  places. 

These  previous  articles  showed  him  what  others  had  done 
with  brick.  “Ideal  Homes”  was  published  to  enable  him  to 
show  others  zuhat  they  could  do  zmth  brick. 

For  this  purpose,  arrangements  were  made  to  reprint  in  so 
large  a  quantity  that  complete  quarter  scale  drawings  and 
specifications  of  this  house  could  be  furnished  for  five  cents 
a  set.  Further  arrangements  were  made  to  imprint  the  brick- 
maker’s  name,  and  some  advertising  matter  of  his  own  com¬ 
position,  for  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred  and  10  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  succeeding  hundreds.  No  piece  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  ever  put  out  in  the  past  by  brickmakers  can  equal  this  for 
intrinsic  value  and,  at  the  same  time ,  low  cost. 

Nearly  every  manufacturer  of  building  brick  has  a  more  or 
less  highly  developed  system  of  advance  reports  on  building 
construction  in  his  sectiom-that  is,  in  the  section  into  which 
he  teams  or  ships  his  brick.  In  too  many  instances  the 
sources  of  information  give  him  brick  houses  projected  and 
omit  those  which  are  to  be  of  frame.  In  many  instances,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  house  is  allowed  to  indicate  its  form  of 
construction,  and  the  brickmaker’s  source  of  information  ig¬ 
nores  all  buildings  below  a  certain  figure. 

Like  the  ostrich,  he  sticks  his  head  in  the  sand,  and,  not 
seeing  the  vast  amount  of  frame  construction  projected,  thinks 

it  isn’t  there. 

If  brickmakers  will  revamp  their  advance  news  service,  so 
that  they  are  given  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  builder 
who  is  about  to  put  up  a  house  within  a  certain  distance  of 
their  plants,  and  get  busy  zvith  this  builder  before  he  begins 
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to  excavate,  they  will  turn  many  a  frame  job  into  a  brick 
one. 

And  one  of  the  best  ways  of  arresting  his  attention  is  to 
send  him  something  that  has  so  much  actual  value  that  he 
will  be  physically  and  mentally  unable  to  throw  it  away.  He 
has,  perhaps,  just  paid  $25  to  $50  for  his  frame  plan.  Plans, 
therefore,  have  a  value  in  his  eyes.  It  costs  you,  perhaps,  ten 
cents  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  hold  it.  A  letter  would  not 
do  it  nearly  as  well — nor  brick  samples — nor,  in  most  cases, 
a  personal  interview,  that  costs  much  more  than  ten  cents  in 
time.  But  the  fact  that  you  are  backing  up  your  brick  argu¬ 
ment  by  showing  him  that  a  good  looking  brick  house  can 
be  built  for  very  small  money,  gives  you  a  standing  with  him. 
And  the  fact  that  your  “printed  matter”  has  a  value,  impresses 
him.  You  are  giving  him  something  for  nothing. 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  “Ideal  Home  No.  101”  is  a  plan 


that  pleases  you — you  may  want  a  larger  house,  or  you  may 
want  one  differently  arranged.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  it 
is  of  the  value  or  the  size,  or  the  layout  that  the  people  in 
your  section  prefer.  The  thing  that  does  matter,  is  that  it 
gives  you  a  formidable  piece  of  advertising  matter  at  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  cost. 

If  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  readers  show  a  disposition  to 
use  these  reprints  to  promote  the  sale  of  brick  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  brick  houses,  more  “Ideal  Homes”  will  be  published. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  readers  think  their  duty  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  craft  at  large  is  served  by  “preserving”  the 
plans  in  a  desk  pigeon-hole,  to  the  end  that,  some  day,  they 
will  be  taken  out,  and  thrown  away — “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
Can  save  considerable  money  by  not  publishing  any  others. 

That  is  sharp  medicine,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  good  sense 
in  it.  i 


The  Clayworkers’ 

“Blue  Ribbon” 

A  Further  Dissertation  on  One  of  the 
Greatest  Movements  Ever  Promoted 
to  Increase  the  Use  of  Burned  Clay 


WIDELY  differing  opinions  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  best  time  to  approach  a  clayworker  on 
the  subject  of  advertising,  of  enlarging  his  equip¬ 
ment,  or  doing  anything  else  to  improve  his  financial  lot. 
Some  people,  claiming  to  know  all  about  the  industry, 
say  that,  during  the  months  when  ice  and  snow  have  tied 
up  all  of  the  building  operations,  the  brickmaker  has  a 
breathing  spell,  and  between  whiffs  of  ozone,  he  gives 
some  thought  to  bettering  his  condition. 

Others  say  that  a  man  is  never  so  busy  as  when  he  is 
killing  time,  and  never  so  much  at  leisure  to  listen  to  ad¬ 
vice  as  he  is  when  business  is  rushing  and  orders  coming 
in  marked  “S.  A.  P.”  or  “Rush.” 

Recent  developments  have  proven  the  soundness  of  the 
theory  that  the  clayworker  thinks  better,  acts  quicker 
and  spends  his  money  faster  in  summer,  when  his  plant 
is  being  crowded,  than  he  does  when  the  kiln  fires  offer 
the  only  comfortable  temperature  on  the  yard,  and  when 
the  cold  wind  whistles  through  his  sheds,  and  the  “stock 
on  hand”  is  covered  with  glistening  frost. 

These  recent  developments  have  a  direct  connection 
with  the  “Build  with  Brick”  movement  that  is  taking  so 
firm  a  hold  on  the  clayworker.  We  call  it  the  “Build  with 
Brick”  movement,  because  that  slogan,  alluring  in  its 
alliterativeness,  correctly  formed,  so  far  as  “balance”  is 
concerned,  and  compelling  in  its  forcefulness  and  brevity, 
was  the  first  in  the  field. 

That  it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  “Pave  with  Brick” 
and  “Tile  your  Farm”  slogans,  is  small  wonder.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  paving  brick  are  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of 
co-operation.  The  manufacturers  of  drain  tile  have  shown 


themselves  to  be  “up  and  doing”  whenever  the  doing 
was  good. 

The  “reciprocity  of  burned  clay,”  about  which  this 
journal  has  written  many  columns,  is  showing  itself  in 
many  ways.  Drain  tile  manufacturers  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  ‘tack  up”  an  equal  number  of  “Build 
with  Brick”  and  “Tile  your  Farm”  signs,  believing  that 
one  helps  the  other.  Manufacturers  of  building  brick  have 
made  arrangements  with  men  who  make  paving  brick  ex¬ 
clusively,  to  tack  “Pave  with  Brick”  and  “Build  with 
Brick”  signs  alternately,  along  the  highways  of  certain 
counties. 

Enthusiastic  clayworkers  have  written,  saying  that  they 
want  their  signs  in  a  hurry — that  the  wire  fences  are 
beginning  to  sag  with  the  weight  of  signs  already  fast¬ 
ened  upon  them,  and  advertising  everything  from  to¬ 
bacco  to  harvesting  machinery.  They  hail  with  delight, 
the  advance  in  thought  that  makes  possible  the  advertising 
of  burned  clay  in  a  modern  and  approved  way. 

A  question  arises,  however,  as  to  whether  a  road  leads 
“to”  or  “from.”  The  highway  “from”  the  town  in  which 
you  are  operating  leads  “to”  the  town  in  which  another 
clayworker  has  a  plant,  if  you  happen  to  be  going  that 
way.  It  also  leads  “to”  your  town,  and  “from”  his  town, 
if  you  happen  to  be  coming  home. 

Since  the  blue  and  white,  sheet  steel  signs  carry  the 
names  of  the  clayworkers  who  are  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  this  great  national  campaign,  you,  unless  you  have 
made  yourself  a  factor  in  the  movement,  may  wake  up 
some  morning  to  find  that,  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way.  the 
man  in  the  next  town  has  figured  that  this  mutual  high- 
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way  leads  all  the  way  “from”  your  plant  “to”  his  carrying 
with  it,  perhaps,  a  good  part  of  your  trade. 

His  “Build  with  Brick”  signs,  with  his  name  in  large 
letters,  may  be  decorating  the  fences  that  you  have  to 
pass,  going  to  your  home.  A  few  dollars,  spent  now, 
will  prevent  your  being  compelled  to  read  the  story  of  his 
enterprise  (and  of  your  own  lack)  every  night  and  every 
morning. 

It  seems  better,  in  a  way,  to  call  him  up  on  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  arrange  to  emblazon  that  highway  as  far  as  a 
certain  dividing  line,  with  “Build  with  Brick”  signs  that 
bear  your  name,  at  the  same  time  getting  him  to  agree  to 
come  right  up  to  that  dividing  line  with  similar  signs,  the 
only  difference  being  that  his  will  have  his  name  on  them, 
as  you  have  your  name  on  yours. 

And  it  will  do  more  than  that — it  will  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  common.  The  very  fact  that  you  are  will¬ 


ing  to  work  with  him  in  a  movement  that  has  caught  the 
popular  fancy  and  is  bound  to  sway  the  popular  mind, 
may  lead  to  your  doing  something  else  with  him,  later. 

It  may  even  lead  to  your  comparing  costs,  and  prices, 
and  credits,  and  other  things  that  may  help  you  to  put 
some  money  in  the  bank  that  otherwise  might  be  “lost, 
strayed  or  stolen”  by  a  competition  that  has  hurt  you,  in 
the  past. 

The  “Blue  Ribbon”  of  burned  clay  publicity  means  more 
than  the  individual  sign  would  indicate.  It  tells  of  an 
industry  awakening  to  the  power  of  concerted  effort — 
effort  that  is  making  each  maker  of  burned  clay  products 
a  little  nearer  to  the  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
work — a  little  nearer  to  the  day  when  burned  clay  will 
present  an  undivided  front  to  the  inferior  materials  that 
are  cutting  into  the  fortunes  of  the  brickmaker,  by  de¬ 
creasing  his  sales  and  increasing  his  taxes. 


Napoleon,  the  Corsican  Clay  worker 

Every  Now  and  Again,  the  Front  Pages  of 
the  Daily  Papers  Mention  the  Great  French 
Leader.  Here  is  a  New  Angle  in  History 


VERY  few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte,  the  great  Corsican,  owned  and 
operated  a  brick  yard  at  one  time  during  his  stormy 
career.  Yet  this  is  true.  That  Napoleon  was  a  clay- 
worker  in  Elba,  and  would  have  been  eligible  to  the  An¬ 
cient  Order  of  Chaldeans,  is  evinced  by  different  letters, 
written  by  him  to  one  of  his  officers,  Marshall  Bertrand. 

Today  only  a  slight  depression  in  the  earth,  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  brick  here  and  there,  shows  us  the  spot  where 
almost  100  years  ago  he  operated  his  clay  plant. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1814,  Napoleon  landed  at  Portoferrajo 
in  northern  Elba  and  immediately  began  the  erection  of 
military  quarters  and  his  own  small  but  beautiful  villa. 
San-Martino,  high  upon  the  cliff  overlooking  the  Bay  of 
Portoferrajo.  He  at  first  contracted  for  the  necessary 
building  materials  but  soon  found  that  this  was  entirely 
too  expensive  and  so  decided  to  manufacture  his  own 
brick,  roofing  tile,  etc.  He  sets  forth  his  plans  in  a  letter 
written  to  Marshall  Bertrand,  July  11,  1814,  in  which  he 
says,  among  other  things:  “It  is  my  intention  to  under¬ 
take  on  a  large  scale  the  operation  of  a  brick  yard  under 
my  own  supervision.  Quarters  must  be  erected  to  pro¬ 
tect  my  men  from  the  weather.  All  brick  and  roofing  tile 
necessary  for  the  fortifications  and  my  own  houses  shall 
be  built  there.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  should  be  such  as  to  always  have  on  hand  100,000 
brick  and  25-30,000  roofing  tile,  the  buildings  at  Porto¬ 
ferrajo  and  Saint  Martin  requiring  much  material.  I  am 
unwilling  to  pay  60  francs  for  something  that  I  can  have 
for  13  francs,  by  owning  the  clay  and  wood  myself. 
Drain  tile  should  also  be  manufactured  for  the  water  sup¬ 
ply.” 

At  Pianosa,  also,  Napoleon  had  contracted  for  brick 
and  roofing  tile,  as  is  explained  by  a  letter  written  to 


Count  Drouot,  in  which  he  says:  “I  have  ordered  that 
20,000  brick  and  10,000  roofing  tile  be  sent  to  Pianosa. 
Kindly  tell  me  how  many  more  are  required  and  I  will 
increase  the  order.  I  do  not  want  to  cover  the  island 
with  expensive  building  material.”  Napoleon  also  erected 
a  lime  kiln  at  San  Martino  in  order  to  be  able  to  furnish 
the  lime  necessary  for  the  mortar  used. 

The  Corsican  seems  also  to  have  been  very  thrifty  and 
must  have  had  the  intention  of  increasing  his  worldly 
goods  while  in  San  Martino.  Even  before  undertaking 
brick  making,  he  evidently  had  planned  to  try  his  luck 
in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  On  one  of  his  trips  to 
Pianosa,  he  had  found  a  good  clay  deposit  there,  suit¬ 
able  for^crockery.  In  a  letter  of  June  27,  1814,  he  de¬ 
mands  that  Count  Drouot,  the  commander  at  Pianosa, 
send  him  from  2  to  3  tons  of  this  clay.  It  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  then  send  it  on  to  Tuscany  for  an  experimental 
investigation. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  23  to  the  same  officer  he  gives 
his  permission  to  send  two  tons  of  this  clay  to  San 
Martino  where  plates  and  dishes  were  to  be  made  from  it. 
But  the  researches  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  seem 
not  to  have  been  very  encouraging  and  it  can  be  readily 
imagined  that  actual  manufacture  was  never  engaged  in. 
For  if  Napoleon  himself  had  been  the  owner  of  a  pottery, 
he  would  hardly  have  given  his  consent  to  the  erection 
of  a  rival  plant  in  his  own  small  empire.  In  a  letter  of 
Oct.  21,  1814,  to  Marshall  Bertrand,  however,  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  willingness  for  a  pottery  to  be  built  and  even 
provides  a  house  for  the  party  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 
But  even  the  brick  yard  could  not  have  been  in  operation 
very  long,  for  in  February,  1815,  the  great  Corsican  relin¬ 
quished  Elba  in  order  to  win  back  his  lost  crown  through 
some  very  clever  maneuvering. 


Advertising  Clay  Products 

Wherein  a  Clay  Product  Manufacturer 
Offers  Suggestions  for  a  Comprehensive 
Way  of  Educating  the  Public  Mind 

I OW A  offers  a  fertile  field  to  the  manufacturer  of  clay  products  and  it  naturally  follows  that  some  of  the  “ live 
wires’’  of  the  industry  have  made  that  state  the  scene  of  their  activities.  The  article  which  follows  is  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  an  address  made  before  the  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association. 

By  John  Berwald 

Of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


Y  straws  that  show  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  clayworking  industry  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  entirely  too  much  con¬ 
fidence.  Confidence  in -the  ware 
that  we  are  producing,  and  in  its 
ability  to  stand  up  to  every  claim 
we  make  for  it,  is  eminently  proper. 
But  when  this  confidence  interferes 
with  the  selling  end  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  either  time  to  give  up  some  of  the  confidence, 
or  give  up  the  business.  When  our  confidence  gets  to 
the  point  where  it  takes  the  form  of  believing  that  every¬ 
one  in  creation  knows  as  much  as  we  do  about  the  merits 
of  burned  clay,  it  certainly  does  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  those  products. 

The  greatest  injury  we  can  do  ourselves  is  to  believe 
that,  when  a  man  is  in  the  market  for  a  commodity  that 
can  be,  and  is  made  of  burned  clay,  he  will  come  to  us, 
and  offer  us  his  business.  “Confidence”  of  that  kind  is 
costing  us  thousands  of  dollars.  How  soon  are  we  going 
to  wake  up  to  this  fact,  and  take  the  other  side  of  the 
question?  How  soon  are  we  going  to  be  willing  to  assume 
that  the  promotion  work  of  competing  materials  has 
dulled  the  popular  thought,  and  led  the  natural  buyer  of 
burned  clay  products  into  the  camp  of  “the  enemy?” 

You  will  notice  that  this  is  not  the  way  taken  by  other 
large  producers  who  have  confidence  in  their  wares— look 
at  the  signs  in  the  street  cars,  by  the  road  sides  and  in 
the  magazines.  Here  are  plants  costing  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  and  doing  a  yearly  business  which  is  stag¬ 
gering  in  its  magnitude,  yet  they  believe  it  necessary  to 
keep  their  name  and  the  excellence  of  the  material  that 
thy  make,  before  the  people  every  day  in  the  week,  in¬ 
cluding  Sundays. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  goods  that  are  so  adver¬ 
tised  are  the  very  best  in  their  classes.  In  other  words, 
these  advertised  goods  are  of  standard  excellence  and  it 
takes  some  confidence  in  the  ware  which  one  is  produc¬ 
ing,  to  put  up  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  introduce  it,  especially  when  one  has  a  sure  knowledge 
that  after  once  introduced  it  will  hold  the  friendship  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  to  whom  it  has  been  rightly 
presented,  only  so  long  as  the  quality  remains  unimpaired. 

The  farmer  is  rapidly  becoming  our  best  customer.  A 
few  years  ago  he  was  the  reverse.  The  excellence  of  clay 
drain  tile,  sewer  pipe,  brick  and  hollow  tile  should  be  so 
dinned  into  his  ears  that  when  he  does  get  ready  to  build 
anything  he  will  have  heard  something  which  connected 
burned  clay  with  that  particular  building  or  improvement 
which  he  intended  making.  That  is,  if  he  is  about  to 


build  a  barn,  his  entire  knowledge  upon  barns  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  frame  ones  around  him,  but  will  extend 
to  fireproof,  sanitary  barns  not  far  away  and  built  of 
burned  clay. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  reach  a  farmer  is 
through  the  farm  paper,  and,  in  these,  the  rates  are  low 
and  good  display  space  can  be  bought  without  involv¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  very  much  money.  To  make  a 
start,  let  us  take  one  leading  farm  paper  as,  for  instance, 
the  “Wallace  Farmer”  or  “Successful  Farming,”  and  state 
in  our  advertisement  all  of  the  advantages  that  brick  has 


“The  greatest  injury  we  can  do  ourselves  is  to  believe 
that,  when  a  man  is  in  the  market  for  a  commodity  that 
can  be,  and  is  made  of  burned  clay,  he  will  come  to  us,  and 
offer  us  his  business.” 

for  erecting  farm  buildings,  including  residences,  chicken 
houses,  corn  cribs  and  silos.  I  think  that  this  Association, 
although  comparatively  small,  could  well  afford  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  fund  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars, 
this  money  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  secretary  and 
about  half  of  it  used  for  office  hire  and  the  balance  to 
go  for  advertising. 

You  can  buy  a  lot  of  advertising  for  a  thousand  dollars. 
We  should  have  the  advertisement  keyed  in  case  we 
used  more  than  one  paper  and  a  record  kept  of  all  the 
inquiries  that  were  received,  so  that  we  could  tell  what 
paper  gives  us  the  best  results. 

We  should  also  provide  some  simple  follow-up  system 
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so  that  everyone  who  wrote  us,  answering  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  would  have  some  of  “the  story  of  brick”  pounded 
into  him  on  three  or  four  different  occasions,  following 
the  time  when  the  first  letter  was  sent  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry.  This  is  along  the  same  lines  as  the  plan  used 
by  the  big  mail  order  houses  and  with  them  has  proven 
very  successful. 

Ever}'  manufacturer,  no  matter  how  small  his  yard 
may  be,  should  have  some  circulars  or  booklets  that  he 
can  send  out  and  give  to  inquirers.  This  printed  matter 
should  be  individual  and  not  in  any  way  resemble  the 
printed  matter  used  by  the  secretary  or  whoever  might 
be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  printed  postcard  size  circular  is  one  of  the  best 


est  of  staple  products.  Why  is  it  that  the  building  ma¬ 
terial  men  while  complaining  so  loudly  of  ruinous  com¬ 
petition,  low  prices  and  advancing  costs,  pay  so  little 
attention  to  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  have  made  the 
prosperity  in  a  score  of  other  industries? 

In  my  opinion,  every  manufacturer  of  a  clay  product 
owes  it  to  himself  to  add  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  onto 
his  present  manufacturing  cost  and  set  aside  the  sum  so 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  publicity.  I  believe  that  if 
he  does  this  he  will  find  it  one  of  the  best  investments 
he  has  ever  made. 

All  live  men  are  advertisers  and  the  only  men  who 
should  not  advertise  are  those  who  have  nothing  to  offer 
the  world  in  the  way  of  human  service.  These  men  are 
dead,  although  they  may  not  know  it. 


“The  manufacturer  who  makes  up  his  selling  price  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  his  product  is  costing  him 
to  make,  to  market  and  to  carry  his  overhead,  is  as  wise  as  the  man  who  monkeys  with  a  suckling  calf  without  first 
looking  around  to  see  if  the  mother  cow  is  in  the  same  lot.’’ 


“silent  salesmen”  that  any  manufacturer  could  have  and 
a  catalog  of  somewhat  the  same  size  will  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  material  he  sells. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  still  has  a  supply  of 
their  advertising  booklets  on  hand  and  these  are  good, 
at  least  for  temporary  -purposes. 

All  of  this  work  can  be  attended  to  by  our  Secretary 
who,  if  necessary,  could  have  an  assistant.  A  little  later, 
if  the  Association  adopts  the  open  price  policy,  a  secre¬ 
tary  could  do  this  nicely  with  the  increased  office  force 
that  the  system  would  necessitate. 

There  is  some  scattered  advertising  exploiting  the  good 
qualities  of  brick,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  advertising  lets  the 
color  or  texture  of  some  one  particular  brick  overshadow 
the  story  of  brick  itself.  Two  such  advertisements  side 
by  side  look  strange,  as  both  say  practically  the  same 
thing — that  there  is  no  brick  so  good  or  so  handsome 
as  the  one  “here  illustrated.” 

Brick  advertising,  however,  has  not  become  general  like 
the  advertising  of  clothing,  shoes,  food  stuffs  and  other 
staple  products,  yet  building  material  is  one  of  the  great- 


Publicity  always  creates  a  demand.  If  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturer  continues  to  give  service  and  quality 
and  meets  the  demand  with  quantity  promptly  served, 
there  is  nothing  that  will  stop  him  from  prosperity  ex¬ 
cepting  his  insisting  upon  selling  at  less  than  cost. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  add  a  word  of  warning.  The 
manufacturer  who  makes  up  his  selling  price  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  his  product  is  costing  him, 
to  make,  to  market  and  to  carry  his  overhead,  is  about  as 
wise  as  the  man  who  monkeys  with  a  suckling  calf  with¬ 
out  first  looking  around  to  see  if  the  mother  cow  is  in 
the  same  lot. 

We  all  hope  that  the  Association  work  and  the  co¬ 
operation  that  comes  with  it  will  give  us  a  proper  cost 
ascertaining  system  and  to  this  hope  is  added  the  wish 
that  in  time  we  all  will  come  to  the  point  of  saying  that 
rather  than  sell  what  we  make  for  less  than  cost,  we 
will  close  our  plants  and  give  the  men  who  can  sell  for 
more  than  cost,  a  chance  to  make  a  living.  When  these 
two  things  are  done,  we  will  be  on  a  “paying  basis”  and 
then  a  little  publicity  will  do  wonders  for  us. 


Missouri 

to  Have 

Good  Roads 


JJ/'HEN  the  proposition  to  pave  a 
Missouri  highway  with  brick 
came  to  the  road  commissioners 
they  said  “We  aren’t  within  a 
decade  of  it.”  Here  is  told  the 
way  in  which  a  real  “Good  Roads” 
movement  was  started  and  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  were  advanced  to 
make  it  possible  within  a  much 

The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joe  Highway  in  Macon  County,  Missouri,  Between  Bevier  shorter  period. 

and  Macon,  Where  It  Is  Proposed  to  Build  a  Brick  Paved  Toll  Road 


WHILE  Missouri  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the 
great  clay  states,  Missouri  roads  have  not  had  what 
might  be  called  an  enviable  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence.  A  movement  has  been  started,  however,  that  bids  fair 
to  spread  over  the  “Show  Me”  state,  and  to  put  it  on  the 
map,  so  to  speak,  as  one  of  the  most  consistent  users  of 
the  “dustless  roadway.” 

Frank  W.  Buffum,  state  highway  commissioner,  is  urging 
Missourians  to  build  roads  of  brick  wherever  they  can.  When 
he  spoke  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Macon  County  Society 
last  winter  he  urged  the  people  of  Macon  and  of  Randolph 
counties  to  get  together  and  build  a  good  brick  highway  from 
Moberly  to  Macon,  the  largest  towns  in  the  counties  named. 
The  road  would  be  about  22  miles,  and  through  a  prairie 
country  all  the  way.  Mr.  Buffum  suggested  that  such  a  road 
would  start  the  ball  rolling,  and  that  a  great  many  other  com¬ 
munities  would  follow  the  exampe. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  shale  of  the  best  quality  for  vit¬ 
rified  brick  in  the  city  limits  of  Macon.  The  material  has 
been  tested  in  an  Ohio  factory,  and  it  turns  out  a  high  grade 
of  heavy  red  brick  and  tiling.  But  when  the  local  road  men 
began  to  figure  on  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  such  a  road  as  suggested 
by  the  highway  engineer  they  shook 
their  heads. 

“We’re  not  within  a  decade  of  it,” 
they  said. 

The  other  day  a  man  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  old  Glasgow  and  Huntsville 
plank  road — an  enterprise  of  the 
fifties — placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  of  the  Macon  Good  Roads 
Club  a  plan  for  building  a  brick 
road  from  Macon  to  the  mining  town 
of  Bevier,  the  plan  being  founded 
on  the  toll-gate  system  employed 
by  the  operators  of  the  old  plank 
road.  In  brief,  his  (the  man’s  name 
is  M.  C.  Tracy)  idea  is  to  form  a 
company  to  build  such  a  road,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000  for  the 
five  miles,  and  to  reimburse  the 


stockholders  by  nominal  toll-gate  charges. 

The  old  plank  road  paid  a  dividend  in  excess  of  ten  per 
cent  annually  for  many  years,  but  when  the  railroads  began 
invading  northern  Missouri  its  receipts  dropped  off,  and  in 
1880  the  company  dissolved.  At  that  time  there  was  in  the 
treasury  $12,000  to  divide  among  the  25  original  stockholders 
or  their  heirs,  in  addition  to  the  ten  per  cent  the  road  had 
paid  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Tracy  points  out  that  the  country  is  much  more  thickly 
settled  now  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
that  the  traffic  being  much  greater  the  road — despite  the 
higher  cost — would  pay  for  itself  quicker  than  the  old  plank 
road  did. 

And  much  of  the  expense  of  a  modern  toll  road  would  be 
born  by  cross-state  tourists,  who  are  pretty  numerous  these 
days. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Miller,  president  of  the  Macon  Good  Roads  Club, 
said  he  thought  the  idea  a  good  one,  and  that  if  there  were 
no  legal  or  local  objections  it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  try  out  the 
five  miles  between  Macon  and  Bevier  as  an  experiment  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  "angels”  could  be  found  to  back  it. 


Another  Section  of  the  Same  Highway.  A  Typical  Missouri  Road 
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One  of  the  probable  immediate  results  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  large  brick-making 
plant  at  the  Macon  shale  beds.  These  beds  are  underlaid 
with  a  good  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  by  locomotives  and  stationary  plants  of  all 


Brick  Paved  Read  Near  Macon,  Missouri.  This  Highway  Is 
Being  Used  as  an  Object  Lesson  in  Better  Roads  for  the 
Farmer 


kinds.  Parties  in  Iola,  Kansas,  are  now  testing  the  shale 
and  investigating  the  coal  supply. 

It  has  been  decided  by  practical  road  men  that  the  best 
answer  to  the  permanent  highway  question  is  a  high  class 
quality  of  brick.  Macadam  soon  wears  into  ruts  by  rapidly 
driven  cars,  and  has  to  be  constantly  repaired.  The  brick 
streets  of  the  towns  stand  the  traffic  without  perceptible  dam¬ 
age.  The  question  of  cost  has  been  the  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  brick  paving  for  country  roads. 


Those  who  have  made  a  deeper  study  of  permanent  road 
construction  than  the  average  road  enthusiast  say  that  enough 
work  and  money  have  been  expended  on  unstable  dirt  roads 
in  the  past  ten  years  to  have  paid  for  brick  roads.  Thus  the 
problem  is  one  of  the  first  expense.  Communities  do  not  feel 


[ 
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Another  Brick  Paved  Road  Near  Macon,  Missouri.  This 
Highway  Proves  the  Efficiency  of  Brick  as  a  Paving  Ma¬ 
terial 


able  to  bear  the  burden  all  at  once.  Mr.  Tracy’s  toll-gate 
suggestion  is  designed  to  meet  the  situation.  Another  method 
would  be  the  issue  of  bonds,  but  many  communities  in  Mis¬ 
souri  dread  a  bond  issue  because  of  unfortunate  experiences 
with  railroads  that  were  never  constructed,  but  for  which 
the  courts  said  they  had  to  pay. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  issue  of  permanent  roadways  will 
have  to  be  met  shortly,  and  the  man  who  solves  the  problem 
has  awaiting  him  a  niche  in  the  state’s  Hall  of  Fame. 


One  Stack  for  Kiln  and  Boilers 


Through  the  Q.  and  A.  Department  of  “Tonindustrie 
Zeitung,”  a  subscriber  inquires  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
use  one  stack  to  supply  the  draft  for  his  continuous  kiln 
and  also  the  boilers.  The  complaint  is  made  that  it  re¬ 
quires  one  man  to  continually  watch  the  draft  to  maintain 
even  approximate  uniform  gauge  readings  when  having- 
one  stack  for  both.  This  applies  when  the  boiler  is  be¬ 
ing  operated ;  during  the  night  when  the  boilers  are  shut 
down  this  trouble  was  not  experienced. 

The  kiln  in  question  is  of  18  chambers  and  15  ft.  long; 
the  method  of  operating  is:  4  on  high  fire,  2  water-smok¬ 
ing,  4  and  5  ahead  of  the  fire,  5  and  6  behind  the  fire,  and 
2  being  set  or  emptied.  Its  daily  capacity  is  2 to  3 
chambers.  When  operating  this  way  some  days  he  ob¬ 
tains  excellent  ware  and  on  others  he  is  bothered  with 
cooling  cracks. 

Among  the  answers  are  the  following: 

1.  The  cooling  cracks  which  you  experience  can  be  due 
to  the  varying  draft  or  the  cooling  zone  may  be  too  short 
at  times. 

The  greater  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
boiler  and  kiln  gases,  obviously  the  greater  will  be  the 
variation  in  the  draft.  A  remedy  for  this  would  be  to 
conduct  the  gases  from  the  boiler  into  a  flue  where  they 
can  mix  with  the  kiln  gases;  from  where,  after  the  tem¬ 
perature  equilibrium  has  been  established,  the  mixture  of 
the  two  passes  into  the  stack.  By  using  a  separate  stack 


for  the  kiln  and  the  boiler  you  should  overcome  the 
cooling  cracks. 

2.  It  has  never  been  my  experience  that  variable  draft 
caused  cooling  cracks.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  4 
chambers  on  high  fire  is  too  many;  3  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient.  The  extra  chamber  could  then  be  used  to  raise 
the  number  of  those  cooling.  If  the  fire  advances  2^4 
to  3  chambers  daily,  you  have  then  approximately  two 
days  for  cooling  at  your  disposal,  which  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  time  if  the  ware  shows  a  tendency  to  crack.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  opening  up  the  doors  not  to  let  the  cold 
air  strike  the  ware  too  suddenly. 

3.  The  cracking  difficulty  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  vari¬ 
able  draft  alone.  If  such  were  so  the  larger  part  of  the 
entire  industry  would  experience  the  same  difficulty,  be¬ 
cause  very  many  employ  only  one  stack.  Personally,  I 
have  successfully  operated  two  continuous  kilns  and  a 
boiler  on  one  stack. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  use  one  stack  or  two,  you 
will  experience  variable  draft  due  to  changing  weather. 
If  the  burner  attends  to  his  duty,  you  can  regulate  the 
draft,  no  double. 

4.  One  stack  for  both  kiln  and  boiler  is  uneconomical 
and  justified  only  in  the  case  of  very  small  plants,  where 
the  more  common  class  of  ware  is  made.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  use  a  fan  on  the  boiler  and  use  the  hot 
gases  for  drying  purposes. 


Publicity  or  Free  Advertising 

How  Every  Clayworker  Can  Add  to  His 
Sales  and  at  the  Same  Time  Educate  the 
Reading  Public  to  a  Better  Knowledge 
of  the  Best  of  All  Building  Material 


'T'HE  first  thing  that  a  brickmaker  should  do,  is  lose  the  idea  that  everyone  knows  how  good  brick  really  is.  The 
ugh  fud  is  that  a  great  majority  of  our  builders  are  using  substitutes  for  brick  every  time  they  get  a  chance. 
Fire  limits  have  to  be  established  by  law,  to  keep  people  from  building  frame  structures  that  would  imperil  whole  cities. 
Architects  still  tell  clients  that  “brick  is  expensive”  and  that  wood  is  cheap. 

The  author  of  this  series  has  agreed  to  show  “ Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  readers  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  beginning  in  their  own  home  towns  and  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  Every  line  is 
pregnant  with  practical  truths  for  the  clayworker.  The  first  article  appeared  in  the  Aug.  4  issue.  The  is  the  second  of 
the  series. 

By  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 

Secretary  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


IN  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  on  publicity  or 
free  advertising,  a  way  was  shown  the  manufacturer 
of  clay  products  whereby  he  might  obtain  the  truly 
priceless  space  known  as  “pure  reading  matter”  in  his 
local  paper. 

His  local  paper,  however,  may  be  only  a  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  publication,  limited  in  its  influence,  and 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  personal  news  items 
that  form  so  great  a  part  of  its  reading  pages,  interspersed 
with  what  is  known  in  newspaper  parlance  as  “patent 
insides”  or  “boiler  plate.” 

Here  the  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with  the  real 
“newspaper”  that  comes  in  from  nearby  cities,  carrying 
the  prestige  of  large  circulation,  the  attractiveness  of 
highly  paid  writers  and  cartoonists.  A  few  lines  in  these 
larger  and  more  influential  papers  have,  therefore,  greater 
value  than  double  the  space  in  the  journal  that  circulates 
in  one  or  two  towns  only,  and  is,  therefore,  purely  “local.” 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  get  commanding  space  in 
the  local  paper  or  a  way  to  “break  in”  to  the  city  paper 
that  circulates  in  the  brickmaker’s  home  town.  The 
former  is  easier  than  the  latter;  yet  the  latter  is  not 
difficult. 

“Commanding”  space  is  secured  by  an  interesting  story, 
illustrated,  perhaps,  by  a  picture  that  has  compelling  in¬ 
terest.  When  the  “Titanic”  sank,  a  local  paper  with 
which  the  author  of  this  article  was  familiar  published  a 
picture  of  that  illfated  vessel,  the  sides  being  so  opened 
as  to  show  the  decks,  and  a  scale  of  feet  given  that  indi¬ 
cated  the  measurements  of  the  vessel  from  the  top  of  the 
upper  deck,  to  the  keel.  Beside  it  was  a  picture  of  the 
only  “skyscraper”  in  the  town,  a  five  story  brick  building. 
Had  this  pictured  comparison  been  prepared  by  the  brick- 
maker  who  supplied  the  brick,  he  could  have  given  the 
patched  up  photograph  and  drawing  to  the  editor,  who 
would  have  seen  the  “local  interest”  of  a  home  compari¬ 
son  of  height  and  who  would  have,  in  all  probability, 
been  willing  to  have  added  to  his  “caption”  or  descriptive 
matter  below  the  cut,  the  statement  that  the  Blank  Brick 
Company  made  the  brick  in  the  building.  If  not  that, 
he  would  have  given  the  proper  acknowledgment,  which 
would  have  been  to  the  effect  that  the  picture  was  pub¬ 
lished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Blank  Brick  Company. 
One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  made  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  the  “Build  with  Brick”  movement  is  that  a  “Build 
with  Brick”  sign  be  tacked  on  the  charred  ruins  of  every 
frame  house  destroyed  by  fire.  The  brickmaker  who, 
having  tacked  signs  of  this  kind  on  a  fire  ruin,  makes  a 
good  photograph  of  that  ruin,  ought  to  have  a  picture  of 
the  “remains”  so  decorated,  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
local  paper  after  the  fire,  with  a  line  commenting  upon 
his  aggressive  advertising  sense. 

The  old  familiar  turnpike  that  the  county  road  com¬ 
missioners  are  talking  about  improving  should  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  “Pave  with  Brick”  signs,  and  photographs 
made  and  handed  to  the  editor  of  the  local  paper.  Here 
again  a  story  is  coming  to  the  brickmaker,  who  seeks  to 
sway  public  action  by  up-to-date  advertising  methods. 

The  editor  of  a  local  paper  uses  “patent  insides”  and 
“boiler  plate”  because  the  community  he  serves  does  so 
little  that  has  news  value.  The  big  events  of  the  outside 
world  are  not  as  interesting  to  him,  or  to  his  subscribers, 
as  the  little  events  of  his  home  town.  Yet  the  news¬ 
gathering  facilities  of  the  big  world  are  so  great,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  those  that  he  can  himself  command,  that  they 
are  given  space  he  would  much  rather  give  to  the  men 
whose  names  and  faces  are  familiar  to  every  reader. 

So,  since  he  has  no  means  of  getting  the  items  he  needs, 
it  is  up  to  the  brickmaker  to  supply  them  to  him,  and  no 
incident  of  the  brickmaker’s  life  that  is  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  tell  the  postmaster,  or  the  barber  or  the  man 
on  the  street,  is  too  small  to  be  made  into  “news”  for  the 
local  paper. 

The  coming  convention  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  include  automobile  tours 
over  great  highways  in  western  New  York.  A  visit  will 
be  made  to  East  Aurora,  the  home  of  Elbert  Hubbard 
and  the  Philistines.  The  account  of  what  you  saw  and 
what  you  heard,  told  just  as  you  would  tell  it  to  some 
friend  who  sits  on  your  porch  the  evening  after  your 
return,  will  be  “good  stuff”  for  the  local  paper,  and  it  will 
carry  your  name,  and  the  nanje  of  your  company,  and 
perhaps  some  good  “boost”  for  brick,  into  every  home  in 
your  town.  If  you  can  have  your  picture  taken  while  you 
are  at  Niagara  or  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  “caravan¬ 
sary”  with  Fra  Elbertus,  so  much  the  better.  Your 
description  of  the  solendid  highways  of  New  York  may 
induce  your  selectmen,  or  town  council,  or  county  com- 
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missioners  to  think  “brick”  when  next  they  consider 
“paving.” 

PUBLICITY  IN  CITY  DAILIES 

It  has  been  said  that  “breaking  into  the  news  columns” 
of  the  city  dailies  is  more  difficult.  It  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  dealer  in 
brick.  He,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  advertiser.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  paid-for  advertisement  is 
the  open  sesame  to  publicity,  or  free  advertising.  The 
dealer  may  carry  a  “card”  in  one  or  more  of  the  big 
dailies,  or  he  may  be  a  member  of  some  association  that 
carries  a  good  sized  display  ad.  In  the  former  case,  he 


Eventually  You  Will 
W ant  a  Brick  House 

You  know  a  lot  of  men  who  built  their 
homes  of  wood.  Ask  any  one  of  them  if 
he  is  not  sorry  that  he  did  so. 

Ninety  out  of  a  hundred  who  build  frame 
houses  costing  from  $3,000  up,  regret,  with¬ 
in  five  years,  that  they  did  not  use  more 
permanent  materials. 

When  the  painting  and  repair  bills  begin  to 
come  in,  and  they  see  neighbor’s  houses, 
built  of  brick,  growing  more  beautiful 
every  day,  without  any  upkeep  expense, 
they  are  sick  of  the  deal  they  made  with 
the  lumber  man. 

You  would  not  buy  stock  in  a  new  com¬ 
pany  without  investigating.  You  would  not 
hire  a  cashier  without  looking  up  his  past. 
What  sort  of  a  “past”  has  frame  construc¬ 
tion? 

Ask  the  men  who  know  all  about  frame 
houses  what  they  think  about  brick. 

Ask  the  men  who  know  all  about  brick 
houses  what  they  think  of  frame. 

Build  with  Brick. 

Jones,  Smith  &  Robinson 

Brick  Manufacturers  [  Reason ville,  Ga. 


THE  THIRD  DISPLAY  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  publicity — in  the  latter 
case,  the  secretary  of  the  association  of  dealers  can  speak 
for  the  industry  he  serves. 

It  is  your  privilege  and  duty  to  keep  the  dealer  supplied 
with  live  news.  The  same  photographs  that  you  are 
giving  your  local  newspaper  should  be  sent  to  your  dealer, 
with  a  request  that  he  try  to  use  them  in  one  or  more  of 
the  papers  in  his  city.  True,  the  personal  element  will 
be  lost  here,  and  your  name  will  not  appear.  But  the 
things  that  you  are  doing  for  brick,  the  things  that  you 
are  doing  with  brick  and  the  things  that  you  see  done 
with  brick,  are  all  good  “reading  matter.” 

If  a  public  building  is.  being  planned  for  your  town, 
and  some  discussion  is  under  way  as  to  the  practicability 
of  using  a  “home  product”  because  it  is  a  home  product, 
rather  than  going  to  some  neighboring  town  for  some¬ 
thing  that  is  claimed  to  be  more  “artistic,”  work  up  the 
irguments  that  you  would  make  if  asked  to  by  the 
building  committee,  and  something  of  what  the  “other 


fellow”  might  have  said.  Make  it  a  good  hot  argument 
and  send  it  along  to  the  dealer  who  is  handling  your  brick 
in  the  cities  that  circulate  their  daily  papers  in  your  town. 
Ask  him  to  get  it  in.  Make  it  a  “boost”  for  brick  and 
don’t  run  the  other  fellow  down.  Watch  the  result.  It 
may  not  “go”  the  first  time,  but  some  day  you  will  awake 
to  find  that  you  have  “broken  in”  to  “pure  reading  mat¬ 
ter”  that  circulates  to  millions. 

Then,  if  your  story  was  really  a  “boost  for  brick”  you 
will  be  proud  of  yourself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
simply  a  self-centered  account  of  a  local  “scrap"  you  will 
wish  you  had  been  more  generous. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  you  have  enough  confidence 
in  yourself  to  write  your  own  news,  continue  to  use  the 
specimen  news  stories  that  are  given  you  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  Two  of  these  follow: 

THE  THIRD  SPECIMEN  STORY 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  the  matter  of  fire  prevention  is  receiving  serious 
and  systematic  attention.  Cities  formerly  have  spent  all 
their  money  for  extinguishing  fires  and  nothing  for  pre¬ 
vention.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  many  of  the  larger 
cities  have  organized  fire  prevention  departments,  with  a 


Turning  the  Clock 
Hands  Backward 

Nobody  gets  anywhere  by  going  backward. 

In  Business,  every  man  tries  to  keep  the 
clutch  in  first,  second  or  third  speed  for¬ 
ward. 

Why  take  a  chance  with  your  home  that 
you  would  not  take  in  your  business? 

Think  of  Salem ! 

“Build  with  Brick”  signs  now  decorate  a 
hundred  charred  ruins  that  were,  but  a 
short  time  since,  homes. 

Months,  perhaps  years  will  elapse  before 
some  of  the  former  occupants  enjoy  the 
comfort  that  was  theirs  before  the  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  all  that  sheltered  their  families. 

A  whole  city  was  laid  low  in  a  single  after¬ 
noon. 

Business  is  paralyzed.  Factories  are  closed. 
Workers  are  objects  of  charity. 

It  was  a  city  of  frame.  Today  it  is  a  city 
of  sorrow. 

Are  you,  too,  “Building  to  Burn”? 

Build  with  Brick. 

Thomas,  Richards  &  Henry 

Makers  of  Fine  Face  Brick  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


THE  FOURTH  DISPLAY  ADVERTISEMENT 

chief,  assistants  and  patrolmen  and  they  are  saving  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

With  all  the  improved  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  the 
high  efficiency  of  the  fire  departments,  of  which  many 
cities  boast,  the  fire  loss  keeps  on  growing  year  after  year. 
In  the  United  States  last  year  more  than  $250,000,000  was 
lost  by  fire.  This  amount  equals  the  assessed  valuation  of 
several  states  in  the  union.  Economic  authorities  say  it 
is  a  drain  upon  the  country’s  resources  that  must  be 
stopped  at  once  and  that  fire  prevention,  not  fire  extin¬ 
guishing,  is  the  method  to  pursue. 
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These  appalling  figures  have  had  a  remarkable  influence 
upon  building  construction  methods.  Building  codes  in 
cities  are  being  made  more  rigid  with  reference  to  fire¬ 
proofness  of  commercial  and  industrial  buildings  and  the 
wave  of  safer  building  is  extending  to  residences  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  old  countries  learned  centuries 
ago  what  America  is  just  beginning  to  realize— that  it 
does  not  pay  to  build  to  burn.”  In  Europe  the  fire  loss 
is  about  one-twelfth  that  of  the  United  States  figured 
upon  a  per  capita  basis.  The  reason  for  this  is  thaLeven 
in  the  smaller  villages  of  Europe,  brick  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  used  for  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Every  brick  build¬ 
ing  erected  in  a  community  not  only  insures  itself  against 
loss  by  fire  but  it  is  a  wall  in  the  way  of  a  conflagration 
and  materially  lessens  the  danger  of  a  sweeping  fire. 

In  handing  this-,  the  third  reading  notice,  to  your  editor, 
do  not  forget  that  he  needs  a  little  real  money  to  pay  for 
his  rent,  light,  heat  and  labor,  not  to  mention  type  and 
printers’  ink.  With  it  hand  him  the  “copy”  for  the 


third  display  advertisement 

This  ad  is  calculated  to  occupy  a  space  of  two  columns 
wide,^  and  six  inches  in  height.  In  newspaper  parlance 
it  is  12  inches”  and,  if  you  have  made  a  bargain  whereby 
you  agree  to  use  a  certain  number  of  inches  within  a 
given  time,  you  will  deduct  twelve  inches  from  the  num¬ 
ber  for  which  you  have  contracted. 


THE  FOURTH  SPECIMEN  STORY 

It  may  be  that  your  editor — “yours”  because  you  are  a 
customer  of  his  advertising  columns,  as  well  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  his  paper,  will  look  for  something  less  statis¬ 
tical.  He  may  even  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  argument 
with  you  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  “newness”  in  a 
house,  and  the  “spick  and  span”  appearance  of  a  home,  as 
compared  to  the  “weathered”  appearance  that  is  being 
adopted  by  so  many  home  builders  and  architects.  Ask 
him  what  he  thinks  of  the  following: 


A  paradox  has  arisen  in  the  world  of  home  building _ 

shall  the  new  house  look  old  almost  before  it  is  finished ? 
Shall  it  give  an  impression  of  “blue  blood”  and  “family 
tree  or  tell  of  the  fortune  recently  arrived?  The  “Weath¬ 
ered  effect  of  dull  woodwork  in  the  dining  and  living 
rooms,  the  “fumed”  and  artificially  aged  wood  in  the 
furniture,  the  dull  tones  of  the  “old”  rugs  and  the  fading 
lines  of  more  or  less  genuine  “old  masters”  have  set  a 
style  for  the  exterior  of  the  house.  The  day  of  the 
weathered  effect”  out  where  the  weather  is,  seems  to 
have  arrived. 

“A  man  may  be  proud  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  or  a 
hat,”  said  a  prominent  architect,  “but  he  never  wants  his 
house  to  look  as  if  he  had  just  completed  it.  One  of  the 
effects  that  we  are  always  asked  to  secure  is  that  of  a 
seasoned  and  settled  appearance.” 

^  his  effect  .  continued  this  well  known  designer  of 
homes,  “is  obtainable  only  with  modern  face  brick.  With 
the  right  kind  of  planting  around  the  house,  a  place  that 
has  only  been  finished  a  month  may  look  like  a  home  of 
years’  standing.  Nothing  annoys  the  home  owner  more 
than  to  have  all  his  vines  and  shrubbery  torn  down  or 
disturbed  by  a  painting  job  and  this  is  the  fate  of  the 
house  of  wood  that  has  to  be  repainted  every  two  or 
three  years.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
brick  house.  The  vines  may  grow  year  after  year  and 
the  shrubbery  prosper  because  it  never  has  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  From  an  artistic  standpoint  as  well  as  a  matter 
of  economy  there  is  a  wonderful  advantage  in  using  brick 
for  the  walls  of  the  home.” 

When  you  have  talked  the  editor  into  using  this,  hand 
him  the  fourth  display  advertisement,  which,  as  you  will 
note,  has  the  merit  of  saying  something  about  a  recent 
disaster  that  has  already  given  brick  considerable  pub¬ 
licity.  And  don’t  forget  to  hand  him  the 

FOURTH  DISPLAY  ADVERTISEMENT 

This  will  go  a  long  way  toward  convincing  him  that  you 
appreciate  the  courtesy  he  is  showing  you,  and  help  to  make 
that  courtesy  a  “continuous  performance.” 


Goodrich  Belt  Conveyors. 

‘  Mining  economy  above  ground  is  squarely  up  to  the 
belt  conveyor.”  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  T.  A. 
Bennett  and  J.  D.  Mooney  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com¬ 
pany,  who  have  just  completed  a  10,000-mile  trip  through 
the  West,  visiting  fifty-two  important  plants  and  inspect¬ 
ing  225,000  feet  of  conveyor  belt  in  operation. 

“We  find  that  an  immense  change  in  the  mechanical 
end  of  mining  operations  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten 
years,”  says  Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  sales  manager  for 

Longlife  and  other  brands  of  Goodrich  conveyor  and 
elevator  belts. 

“In  effecting  the  continuous  flow  of  great  quantities 
of  material,  there  is  nothing  to  compete  with  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt,  from  the  standpoint  of  importance  to  the 
mechanical  engineer.  No  other  single  element  is  as 
essential  to  him.  It  is  in  the  perfection  and  improvement 
of  his  conveying  department  that  he  finds  his  opportunity 
for  economies — and  after  the  conveyor  is  installed  the 
big  item  of  conveying  maintenance  is  the  belt  itself. 

“In  every  one  of  the  fifty-two  plants  we  visited  belt 
improvements  is  a  big  item  in  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  line  and  in  every  plant  the  conveyor  and  elevator 
belts  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  manager. 

“It  was  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  even  closer 
co-operation  with  belt  users,  and  of  doing  all  we  can  to 
further  the  belt  economy  idea  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
belts,  that  we  made  our  investigation.  We  have  a  certain 
satisfaction  over  the  results  of  our  findings,  and  a  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  labor  we  do  to  perfect  this  item  to  mining 
plants  will  be  well  justified  by  the  results  accomplished. 


“Our  investigation  took  us  to  the  mining  plants  of 
southwest  New  Mexico,  of  Arizona,  the  dredge  fields  of 
the  Sacramento  and  Oroville  districts,  to  Seattle  and  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  district,  through  Montana,  Utah  and 
Colorado. 

“We  came  in  contact  with  the  practical  men,  the  men 
who  are  working  on  the  problem  of  conveying  economies 
every  day.  They  gave  us  their  actual  experiences  and 
we  feel  that  the  data  gained  from  them  will  be  a  great 
help  to  us  in  making  goods  to  meet  exactly  the  service 
conditions  of  today.” 


Cost  Systems. 

With  the  coming  of  more  and  better  cost  accounting  systems 
that  are  being  installed  in  nearly  every  industry,  the  fact 
is  being  proven  that  cheap  labor  or  cheap  machinery  does  not 
pay. 

The  process  to  exact  knowledge  on  this  point  is  just  as 
simple  as  the  fact  that  years  ago  we  all  learned  that  it  paid 
better  to  buy  clothing  made  of  all  wool  cloth  rather  than 
that  made  from  shoddy  at  half  the  money,  and  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  better  cloth  wore  longer. 

W  here  there  is  an  actual  detailed  accounting  of  the  men’s 
hours  on  each  detailed  task,  we  soon  learn  by  comparing 
the  time  of  a  superior  man  with  an  inferior  one  that  the 
former  consumes  less  time  than  the  latter  on  the  same  task, 
and  there  is  a  profit  shown  in  favor  of  the  superior  man 
even  at  a  higher  wage  scale. 

The  superior  one  either  consumes  less  actual  time  or  there 
are  less  errors  for  correction. — “Rock  Products.” 
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condition  is  experienced  for  days  at 
a  time.  This  dry  pan  required  12.5 
H.  P.  running  empty. 

In  a  test  of  a  No.  26  double  shaft 
pug  mill,  with  35  H.  P.  motor,  the  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  load  were  the 
amount  and  consistency  of  material 
handled,  the  latter  item  having  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  effect.  Material  was 
mixed  at  the  average  rate  of  19.5  cubic 
yards  per  hour,  the  average  load  being 
32  H.  P.,  the  variation  being  from  26 
H.  P.  to  35  H.  P.  The  effect  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  amount  of  material  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Clayworking 

Machinery 


By  Gordon  Fox 


(Continued  from  Aug.  4  Issue.) 


Mill  nearly  empty., - ....  •  6  H.  P. 

Clay  to  center  line  of  shaft.  14  ±1.  d. 

Mill  two-thirds  full.. . 25  H.  P. 

Even  with  top  of  knives . 35  M.  P. 

Full  to  top . 44  H*  p- 


In  a  test  of  a  Giant  auger  machine, 


THE  figures  here  given  must  therefore  be  taken 
rather  as  a  guide  than  as  final  or  conclusive.  Since 
some  machines  are  likely  to  be  stopped  when  full 
of  clay  and  again  started  after  the  clay  has  had  time  to 
set  somewhat,  it  is  necessary  that  the  motors  have  large 
starting  torques,  this  requirement  sometimes  being  the 

determining  factor. 

Better  economy  will  be  obtained  from  a  motor  normally 
fully  loaded  and  having  high  overload  torque  capacity 
than  will  be  obtained  from  an  oversize  motor  installed  to 
have  sufficient  starting  power.  For  this  reason  the  high 
resistance  rotor  motor  is  recommended  for  dry  pans, 
aimers  and  brick  machines.  When  this  type  is  used,  a 
slightly  smaller  size  may  be  selected  in  cases  than  if  an 
ordinary  squirrel  cage  type  be  used. 

In  listing  motor  sizes,  attempt  will  not  be  made  to  give 
exact  motor  requirements  of  any  make  or  size  machines. 

The  following  list  gives  the  motor  sizes  used  on  miscel¬ 
laneous  actual  electric  drives  which  are  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion.  From  this  data  the  user  can  select  his  figures  with 
a  view  to  limiting  sizes  given,  compar¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  his  own  relative 
local  conditions. 

table  of  sizes. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  wide  varia¬ 
tions  of  power  required  by  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  some  portions  of  a  series  of  tests 
run  by  the  writer  are  here  included. 

This  data  may  be  useful  in  applying 
the  tabulated  motor  size  table  as  show¬ 
ing  how  the  values  given  may  be  mod¬ 
ified  by  operating  conditions. 

In  a  test  on  a  9  ft.  dry-pan  driven 
by  35  H.  P.  motor,  the  load  changes 
gradually  due  to  the  irregular  feeding 
and  also  due  to  the  varying  condition 
of  material.  Large  lumps  cause  the 
rollers  to  lift,  the  load  being  heavier 
as  the  material  is  finer.  The  average 
rate  of  feed  was  9.8  cubic  yards  per 
hour.  The  average  load  was  29.6  H. 

P.,  the  variation  being  from  25  to  35 
H.  P.  The  rtarting  torque  under  av¬ 
erage  conditions  was  1,450  foot  pounds. 

With  damp  clay  such  as  is  handled  in 
rainy  weather  the  load  runs  from  50 
H.  P.  to  55  H.  P.  and  the  starting  A  35  H  p  Three  Phase  Motor  Driving  Line  Shaft  to  Drive  Five  Represses  at  the 
torque  increases  proportionally.  This  Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Ohio 


with  125  H.  P.  motor,  the  power  required  by  the  auger 
was  affected  greatly  by  the  amount  of  material  in  its  bin 
and  the  dampness  and  consistency  of  the  material.  The 
power  required  is  not  affected  by  the  speed  of  the  auger. 
The  load  does  not  fluctuate  suddenly  but  changes  grad¬ 
ually  as  the  amount  of  material  or  its  consistency  changes. 
The  more  material  in  the  bin  the  greater  the  load  and  the 
harder  the  clay  the  greater  the  load.  With  normal  clay 
the  effect  of  the  amount  of  material  in  the  bin  is  shown 
as  follows: 

Auger  nearly  empty . .  53  H-  P' 

Clay  to  top  of  shaft .  H-  P' 

Clay  to  top  of  blades .  9i  H.  P. 

Bin  full  to  top . 125  P- 

The  amount  of  clay  in  the  bin  affects  the  rate  at  which 
the  stream  is  forced  through  the  die  and  this  should  not 
be  varied  much  as  the  cutters  will  not  cut  square.  With 
clay  handled  at  the  average  rate  of  19.5  cubic  yards  per 
hour  the  load  was  about  102  H.  P.  This  was  varied  from 
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Motor  Driven  Auger  Brick  Machine  and  Clay  Preparing  Machine  in  Cellar  of  Did'ier- March 

Company,  at  Keasbey,  N.  J. 


92  H.  P.  to  125  H.  P.  due  to  changes  in  the  stiffness  of 
the  clay.  The  maximum  load  represented  the  maximum 
hardness  of  clay  which  the  wires  on  the  cutting  table 
would  cut.  This  auger  required  25  H.  P.  running  empty. 
The  starting  torque  full  under  normal  conditions  after  ten 
minutes  shut  down  was  about  2,000  foot  pounds. 

The  figures  given  above  are  illustrative  of  how  widely 
power  consumption  is  affected  by  conditions  of  opera¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  if  the  clay  in  the  augur  is  a  little  hard 
the  load  is  increased  over  ten  per  cent  and  this  extra 
power  is  consumed  with  no  added  value.  Likewise  the 
rate  of  power  consumption  is  not  directly  proportional  to 
the  rate  of  feed  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  determine 
the  economical  rate  of  production  and  to  work  continu¬ 
ously  at  that  rate. 

Motors  may  drive  their 
machines  through  belts, 
gears,  chains,  or  couplings. 

Belt  drive,  being  simplest 
and  easiest  of  application,  is 
the  most  common  method. 

Clutch  pulleys  are  used  in 
this  connection.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  contrary  to  the  aim 
of  decreasing  to  a  minimum 
the  exposed  transmission 
equipment  and  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  if  motors  are  selected 
having  sufficiently  high 
torques.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  and  consequent  re¬ 
liability,  the  general  use  of 
clutches  is  condemned.  Belts 
must  be  heavy  and  have  long 
center  distances  to  be  able 
to  handle  heavy  torques. 

The  motors,  being  heavy, 
must  be  located  on  or  near 
the  ground,  hence  belt  drives 
are  often  obstructions  and 


are  dangerous  as  well  as  in¬ 
convenient. 

Gear  drives  are  positive 
and  permit  compact  arrange¬ 
ment  but  they  transmit  to 
the  motor  all  the  vibrations 
of  the  heavy  machines,  and 
the  many  shocks  to  which 
they  are  subject  causes 
rather  rapid  depreciation  both 
of  motors  and  gears.  Induc¬ 
tion  motors  have  small  air 
gaps  and,  where  gears  are 
used,  these  gaps  must  be 
more  frequently  adjusted 
due  to  the  added  wear  inci¬ 
dent  to  this  method  of  drive. 
Where  gear  drive  is  used,  it 
is  important  that  alignment 
be  accurate  and  permanent, 
conditions  seldom  met  in  ex¬ 
isting  installations. 

A  method  of  drive  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  in  first  cost  but,  in 
the  long  run  most  effective 
and  economical,  is  gear  drive 
in  conjunction  with  flexible 
couplings.  Here  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  compactness  and  positiveness  are  gained  and 
the  disadvantages  of  wear  and  tear  removed.  The  extra 
link  in  the  transmitting  equipment  is  warranted  as  coup¬ 
lings  seldom  disorder  and  their  presence  for  relieving 
stresses  is  highly  beneficial. 

The  equipment  controlling  the  motors  is  of  no  little 
importance.  It  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  heavy 
service  under  adverse  conditions.  Uniformity  and  inter¬ 
changeability  in  switching  and  controlling  apparatus  is 
important,  particularly  if  the  plant  be  isolated.  It  is 
recommended  that  starters  be  purchased  separate  from  the 
motors  and  that  the  minimum  number  of  different  sizes 
be  used.  A  small  stock  of  spare  parts  will  then  afford  pro¬ 
tection  against  costly  delays.  Particularly  for  isolated 


Induction  Motor  Operating  Brick  Machine  of  10,000  Hourly  Capacity  at  Bibb  Brick  Com 

pany,  Macon,  Ga. 
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Curves  from  Graphic  Wattmeter  Showing  Combined  Loads  on  Two  100  H.  P.  550  Volt  General  Electric  In¬ 
duction  Motors  Driving  Two  Separate  Auger  Brick  Machines,  Capacity  100,000  Brick  Each,  Daily-  The 
Fluctuations  are  Probably  Due  to  Irregularity  in  Feeding  the  Clay  Into  the  Machines,  Although  They  May 
Also  Be  Due,  in  Part,  to  the  Varying  Percentage  of  Sand  in  the  Clay 


plants  is  this  important,  and  will  prove  economical. 

Starters  should  be  equipped  with  no  voltage  releases. 
The  use  of  overload  relays  in  place  of  fuses  is  recom¬ 
mended.  They  must  be  enclosed  to  protect  them  from 
dust.  These  overload  relays  run  a  little  higher  in  first 
cost  but  there  is  a  very  real  saving  in  maintenance.  Fre¬ 
quent  replacement  of  fuses  on  large  motors  is  expensive 
procedure. 

A  typical  control  equipment  for  one  large  motor  would 
then  be  a  heavy  wooden  frame  supporting  starter,  over¬ 
load  relay  and  disconnecting  switch.  A  knife  switch 
should  be  inserted  in  the  line  above  the  starter  to  facili¬ 
tate  repairs  to  the  starter.  This  switch  should  be  out  of 
ordinary  reach.  The  starter  must  be  located  at  a  point 
convenient  to  the  operator.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  pilot 
light  or  cluster  on  each  motor  panel  connected  on  the 
running  side  of  the  leads,  which 
will  indicate  from  a  distance 
whether  a  motor  is  in  operation  or 
not.  This  is  particularly  important 
on  motors  driving  conveyors  or 
elevators  out  of  sight.  These 
driven,  though  small,  are  import¬ 
ant,  since,  if  one  is  out  of  com¬ 
mission  a  few  •  minutes,  a  whole 
department  may  be  shut  down 
while  choked  conveyors  are  dug 
out  and  put  back  in  commission. 

Where  process  machines  and 
conveyors  feeding  them  are  driven 
by  separate  motors  it  is  possible 
to  control  the  auxiliary  small 
motor  from  the  same  starter  as  the 
large  motor  by  connecting  to  the 
leads  on  the  running  side. 

Fuses  should  then  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  protect  the  small 
motor.  Figure  1  illustrates  the 
wiring  for  a  control  panel  using 
this  arrangement.  The  value  of 
this  provision  lies  in  the  ability 
to  prevent  clogging  in  case  of  the 
shut  down  of  a  process  machine. 

If  it  is  desired  to  operate  the 
small  motor  alone  at  times,  a 
throw  over  switch  may  be  used  as 
shown.  If  it  is  desirable  to  be 
able  to  stop  one  of  the  larger 


motors  from  more  than  one  point,  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  including  a  small  single  pole  switch  in  the 
circuit  of  the  no  voltage  release  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

A  factor  of  much  interest  to  the  brick  manufacturer  is 
the  power  consumption  and  cost  per  thousand  brick.  A 
table  is  here  inserted  showing  power  consumption  and 
other  pertinent  load  factors  from  a  number  of  plants.  Since 
the  power  required  in  some  plants  is  three  or  four  times 
that  required  in  others,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  local 
clay  characteristics  have  an  important  bearing  but  also 
that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  many  exist¬ 
ing  plants.  It  is  likely  that  the  figures  given  represent 
results  better  than  the  average,  since  in  many  plants  there 
are  no  figures  available  on  this  point  and  the  very  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  data  indicates  an  attitude  toward  seeking  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Altogether,  conditions  are  promising. 

It  is  a  much  mooted  question 
whether  electric  power  should  be 
manufactured  or  purchased  by  the 
brick  plant  using  motor  drive. 
Conditions  alter  cases,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  rates  can  be 
secured  from  public  service  com¬ 
panies  which  make  it  possible  to 
purchase  power  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  be  generated,  or  more  so. 
Even  though  there  be  a  slight 
margin,  it  is  best  to  purchase 
power  to  do  away  with  the  added 
investment,  risk,  worry  and  super¬ 
vision  expense.  The  only  impor¬ 
tant  drawback  in  purchasing  power 
from  a  public  service  corporation 
is  the  liability  of  being  shut  down 
through  labor  trouble  over  which 
the  plant  owner  will  have  no  con¬ 
trol. 

The  proper  rate  for  electric 
service  depends  upon  many  fac¬ 
tors,  the  locality,  demand,  nature 
of  the  load  and  size  and  time  of 
peaks.  A  brick  plant  load  is  gen¬ 
erally  quite  desirable  and  should 
secure  good  rates.  As  a  guide  it 
might  be  said  that  rates  should  gen¬ 
erally  net  from  iy2  cents  to  five 
cents  per  K.  W.  hour,  about  2*4 
cents  being  a  common  rate. 


Direct  Current  Compound  Wound  Motor, 
Driving  Vertical  Pug  Mill 


Load  and  Cost  Data  on  Motor  Driven  Clayworking  Machinery 


Machine. 

Blake  rock  crusher.... 
No.  6  Gates  crusher... 
No.  5  Climax  crusher. 


Machine. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co . 

Carlin  . . 

Phillips  McLaren  . 

Raymond  . 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Machine. 

No.  51  American  Clay  Machine  Co. 


Freese  . . 

Raymond 
Raymond 
No.  26  double  shaft. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co . 


CRUSHERS. 

Capacity. 

- 700  ••  ns  i  er  day...... 

- 100  Tons  per  24  hours. 

dry  pans. 


H.P.  Motor. 

. 25... 

. 15... 

. 20... 


Drive. 
. .  .Belt. 
.  .  'lelt. 
.  .Belt. 


9  ft.  .. 
7  ft. 

S  ft.  .. 
9  ft.  . . 

H.  P.  Motor 

. 40. . 

. 30.  . 

. 35. . 

5  ft.  .. 

. 40.  . 

9  ft.  .  . 

. 40.  . 

9  ft.  . . 

. 

. 35.  . 

PUG  MILLS. 


.  .  12 
. .  14 
.  i2 
.  .14 
.  .  17 
.  8 


ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 


H.  P.  Motor. 
...40.... 
...50..., 
...50.... 

. .  .40 _ 

..50.  ... 
...  75 ...  . 
. . .25. . . 


Drive. 
. .  Belt. 
..Belt. 
.  .  Belt. 
. .  Belt. 
. .  Belt. 
.  .Belt. 
.  .  Belt. 


Drive. 
.  .Gear. 
. .  Belt. 

, .  Gear. 
.  Belt. 

.  Belt. 

.  Belt. 

.  .Belt. 


.25. 


Machine. 


AUGERS  AND  BRICK  MACHINES. 

No°:  65GAugterAmer:  C;  M;CO::  alSO  CUtter  and  conveyor . ^OO^fi . 

Anfffir  nnmrrtTrr.,.  „  v,  J  . . . .  . * . .  . . 


.  Belt. 


,  60,000 . 

60,000 . 

30,000 . 

30,000 . 

70,000 . 

20.000 . 

125  000. . 


Auger,  conveyor  and  repress. . 

Auger  .  ' 

Brick  Machine  . .  . 

Hercules  Brick  Machines. ......... . 

Freese  Brick  Machine . 

Freese  Brick  Machine .  . 

Raymond  Brick  Machine . '.  . 

Raymond  No.  999 . !!!!!!.’.’ . 

Special  Giant  Auger,  American  C.  M.  Co. .......... 

No.  1  Giant  Auger,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. ^ ^  ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

72-inch  disc  fan . .  H.  P 

Brick  setting  crane . .  . 

Brick  presses  ..  .  2~>... 

Brick  represses 
Transfer  car  . . 

Elevators  . 

Eagle  repress  . . 


P.  Motor. 
...  75... 
...  90. . . 
...  75... 

. . .  55. . . 
...  70... 

.  .  .  40. . . 

.  .  .  50. . . 

. . .100.  .  . 

.  .  .  25.  . . 

.  .100. . . 

. . .125.  .  . 
...  35 ...  . 


ear. 

•5 . Felt. 

1° . Relt. 


Frive. 

•  Gear  and  Belt 
.Gear. 

.  Belt. 

.Belt. 

.Belt. 

.Belt. 

.Belt. 

•  Belt. 

•  Belt. 

.  Belt. 

.Belt. 

.Belt. 

Drive. 

.Belt, 
r j 


.  10.  . 
.5  to 
.  7.5. 


50. 


.Gear. 


Location. 
Pennsylvania 
Georgia 


Waho  . 36,000 

Oklahoma  . 30,000 

Georgia  . 90,000 

Georgia  . 50,000 

Georgia  . 50,000 

Arkansas  . 30,000 

Georgia  . 30,000 

Oregon  . 25,000 

Georgia  . 20,000 

Pennsylvania  . 50,000 

Pennsylvania  . 60,000 


LOAD  DATA  OF  EXISTING  BRICK  PLANTS. 

Daily  Capacity.  No.  Motors.  H.  P. 

. 60,000 . 6 . ->10.  . 

30,000 . 1 .  fio.. 


Load  F'actor. 

.  .24%.. . 


Kw/1000. 
.26.4 . 


. 45% . 

. 52% . 

. °3 . 

9 

■  -.22%. 

. 36% . 

. 12 . 

. 134 . 

. 27% . 

. 26 . 

.  .  .Belt. 


Cost/1090. 
52  cents. 
28  cents. 


29  cents. 
70  cents. 
34  cents. 


A  Word  for  the  Local  Dealer 


EVERY  once  in  a  while,  the  question  of  the  “local  deal¬ 
er"  arises,  as  brick  manufacturers — particularly  far«- 
brick  makers — meet  and  discuss  selling  problems.  In 
this  case,  the  “local  dealer”  means  the  man  who  sells  lum¬ 
ber,  lime,  lath  and  cement,  flue  lining,  drain  tile,  seeds  and, 
where  he  can,  face  brick. 

It  is  claimed  that,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  in¬ 
terests,  he  cannot  be  a  good  brick  man,  since  he  will  sell  any¬ 
thing  that  his  customer  asks  for,  and  “push”  only  that  thing 
which  pays  him  a  large  profit. 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  regular  business  man. 

Some  of  the  larger  face-brick  dealers  take  the  stand  that 
face-brick  is  a  commodity  that  needs  a  broad  training  in 
architectural  lines,  a  wide  acquaintanceship  with  raw  materials 
a  technical  knowledge  of  clay  and  of  the  application  of  high 
heats  to  that  grateful  material,  and,  not  least,  a  discriminating 
taste  in  the  composition  and  color  of  mortar. 

The  “brickwork  expert”  is.  naturally,  found  in  the  larger 
cities,  where  his  specializing  finds  a  rich  field.  Brick  prices 
are  higher,  bricklayers’  wages  are  higher,  contractors'  margins 


are  higher,  and  the  architects’  fees  much  nearer  to  the  per¬ 
centage  prescribed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  larger  dealer  in  face-brick  proposes  to  send  this  ex- 
pei  t  into  the  country  town,  and  could  do  so,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact,  so  it  is  said,  that  the  “local  dealer”  figures  himself 
into  the  deal,  and  looks  for  a  profit  on  the  sale,  even  though 
it  is  put  through  by  the  expert. 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  regular  business  man. 

The  larger  dealer  talks  “keep  up  the  prices” — yet  does  not 
see  how  he  can  include  a  commission  for  the  “local  dealer.” 
The  “local  dealer”  parcels  out  small  lots  of  face  brick  at 
prices  that  are  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  larger  dealer 
ever  thought  of  charging.  He  would  continue  to  sell  at  a  high 
profit,  and  “keep  the  price  of  brick  up”  were  it  not  for  the 
large  dealers  coming  in,  or,  worse  than  that,  the  manufacturer 
himself  quoting  direct  on  every  bit  of  desirable  work  in  the 
local  dealers’  ’  town.  So  the  “local  dealer”  loses  interest  in 
brick,  and  “pushes”  something  that  is  not  self-competitive — 
something  like  cement. 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  regular  business  man. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


Maryland  Company  Gets  Favorable  Rate  Decision. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has  handed  down  a 
decision  awarding  to  the  Burns  and  Russell  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  plant  is  at  Dundalk,  Md.,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Sparrows  Point  Railroad,-  the  full  benefit  of  switching 
charges  embraced  in  an  order  of  the  commission  issued 
in  1912,  defining  an  area  in  and  around  Baltimore  within 
which  rates  for  switching  cars  were  established  to  be 
effective  for  five  years.  The  minimum  rate  is  $1  and  the 
maximum  $5  for  each  car  switched. 

The  Burns  and  Russell  Company  complained  to  the 
commission  that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these 
established  rates.  They  fufther  complained  that  they 
were  being  discriminated  against  because  their  competitors 
within  the  switching  district  can  ship  brick  into  Balti¬ 
more  at  a  rate  of  $5  per  car,  regardless  of  rate,  while  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  a  charge  of  $17.50  on  each  car. 

In  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  Burns  and  Russell 
Company,  the  Sparrows  Point  Railroad  Company  claimed 
that  their  line  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  railroads 
within  the  switching  zone  and  to  which  the  switching 
charges  were  made  applicable.  The  commission  declined 
to  accept  this  contention  and  ruled  that  the  Sparrows 
Point  road  was  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  since  it  was  operated  by  the  latter  company  and 
was,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same  switching  charges  which 
are  applicable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 


Southern  Clay  Rates  Ordered  Suspended. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  August  1  sus¬ 
pended  until  December  1,  the  Southern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany’s  proposed  increase  of  twenty-eight  cents  per  2,240 
pounds  of  carload  shipments  of  crude  clay  from  Columbia, 
Shuler,  Seivern,  Steedman,  Rayflin,  Warrenville,  Aiken, 
Croft,  Langley  and  Bath,  S.  C.,  and  Hephzibsh,  Gibson 
and  Rock  Comfort  Siding,  Ga„  to  New  York  and  interior 
eastern  points. 


Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Allentown,  Pa.,  all  kinds  of  brick,  to  Scranton, 
Pa.,  $1.20  per  net  ton. 

From  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  paving  brick,  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  $1.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Auburn  and  Hamburg,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Grant  City, 
N.  Y.,  $1.85  per  net  ton. 

From  Beech  Creek,  Pa.,  fire  brick  and  fire  clay,  to  Mill 
Hall,  Pa.,  50c  per  net  ton. 

From  Carteret,  Chrome,  Keasbeys,  Maurer,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Sewaren,  N.  J.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  $1.70  per  net  ton. 

From  Clearfield  and  Krebs,  Pa.,  building  brick,  to 
Cherry  Tree,  and  Pompey,  Pa.,  75c  per  net  ton. 

From  Colver,  Pa.,  fire  brick  and  fire  clay,  to  Mill  Hall 


and  Monument,  Pa.,  $1.45  per  net  ton;  to  Clearfield,  Pa., 
$1.10  per  net  ton. 

From  Elmira  and  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  brick,  all  kinds, 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  $1.50  per  net  ton;  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  $1.25 
per  net  ton. 

From  Scot,  Que.,  brick,  to  Jackson,  Me.,  $1.80  per  net 
ton. 

From  Shawmut,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  $1.70  per  net  ton. 

From  Spring  Garden  Junction,  Pa.,  all  kinds  of  brick, 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Plymouth,  Pa.,  $1.25 
per  net  ton;  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  $1.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Walford,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Austintown,  Pa.,  60c  per 
net  ton;  to  Leavittsburg  and  Mantua,  Pa.,  70c  per  net  ton; 
to  Meadville,  Pa.,  80c  per  net  ton;  and  to  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  $1.35  per  net  ton. 

From  Woodmansie,  N.  J.,  clay,  to  all  stations  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  from  Bay  View,  Md.,  to 
West  Baltimore,  Md.,  inc.,  $2.20  per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Transfer  and 
Duluth,  Minn.,  brick  and  clay  products,  to  Franklin  and 
Nortonville,  N.  D.,  $2.60  per  net  ton;  to  Millarton,  Sydney 
and  Homer,  N.  D.,  $2.80  per  net  ton;  to  Clementsville  and 
Wimbledon,  N.  D.,  $2.40  per  net  ton. 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Clayton,  Wash.,  brick  and  fire  clay,  to  Graham’s 
Spur,  Wash.,  $2.90  per  net  ton;  to  Scotia,  Wash.,  $3.00  per 
net  ton;  to  Newport,  Wash.,  $3.40  per  net  ton;  to  Bin- 
ners  Ferry,  Ida.,  $5.60  per  net  ton;  to  Hosmer,  Olson  and 
Sparwood,  B.  C.,  $4.70  per  net  ton;  to  Michel,  B.  C.,  $4.75 
per  net  ton. 

From  Lehigh,  la.,  clay,  to  Fairmont,  Minn.,  $1.15  per 
net  ton. 

From  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  fire  brick,  to  Globe,  Anz., 
70c  per  net  ton;  to  Miami,  Ariz.,  72j4c  per  net  ton. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Franklin,  Va.,  common  brick,  to  Warrenton, 
N.  C.,  $2.70  per  M. 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s” 
Free  Service 


Includes  Advice  on  All  Traffic  Meters,  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Freight  Claims,  and  Everything  that  a  Shipper 
Needs  to  Know  About  Freights  and  Rates. 


Are  You  Getting  any  Benefit  from  What  is 
Offered  you  So  Freely  ? 
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The  Hook  Patent  Kiln 

A  New  and  Superior  Type  of 
Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln  That 
Burns  Top  and  Bottom  Equally 


C.  HOOK, 

Inventor  of  the  Hook  Kiln. 


THE  HEART  of  the  brickyard  is  the  kiln.  On  its 
steady  performance  rests  the  entire  conduct  of  any 
clayworking  plant.  If  it  “off-burns”  or  “comes  in 
soft,”  most  of  the  money  which  has  been  spent  for  gath¬ 
ering  the  clay  and  making  it  up  into  shape,  most  of  the 
money  which  has  been  expended  for  fuel,  most  of  the  time 
and  labor  given  to  the  firing  is  lost — lost  because  the  kiln 
failed  to  do  its  duty. 

The  great  problem  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  make  a  kiln 
which  would  be  so  nearly  automatic  in  its  perfection  as  to  be 
able  to  “get  along”  as  it  were,  without  the  aid  of  the  expert 
touch  of  an  experienced  brick  burner. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  these  “experienced  burners”  are  so 
expert  as  to  be  able  to  produce  perfect  burns  from  poor 
kilns,  they  being  able  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  and 
apply  to  them  all  of  the  knowledge  which  they  have  gained 
by  many  years  of  watchfulness. 

Men  of  this  kind,  however,  are  scarce — much  more  infre¬ 
quent  than  are  poor  kilns — and  as  a  consequence,  the  clay 
products  manufacturer  is  frequently  forced  to  meet  a  com¬ 
bination  of  poor  kiln  and  inexperienced  burner. 

This  combination  spells  financial  loss  to  him. 

HOOK'S  PATENT  UP  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 

A  kiln  that  is  said  to  be  different  from  any  other  kiln 
because  it  is  so  arranged  that  two  sets  of  furnaces  are  used 
at  the  same  time,  has  been  on  the  market  for  several 


but  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  exploiting  it  until 
the  entire  theory  upon  which  it  is  constructed  could  be 
given  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  test. 

Results  have  shown  that  this  kiln,  which  is  known  as  the 
Hook  Patent  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln,  is  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  it  by  its  inventor. 

The  illustration  which  accompanies  this  article  shows  the 
interior  of  the  Hook  kiln  and  by  arrows,  indicates  the  one 
set  of  furnaces  that  is  burning  from  the  top  downward  and 
the  other  set  which  is  burning  from  the  bottom  upward,  thus 
insuring  an  even  burn  throughout  the  kiln. 

In  this  system  the  good  qualities  of  both  the  down-draft 
kiln  and  the  kiln  of  up-draft  type  are  combined.  In  the 
down-draft  kiln  the  best  ware  is  produced  on  the  top  courses 
and  in  the  up-draft  kiln  this  is  reversed,  the  bottom  courses 
producing,  as  a  rule,  the  best  material. 

By  the  use  of  the  Hook  Patent  Kiln  hard  burned  ware  is 
produced  on  the  top  and  on  the  bottom  and,  naturally, 
through  the  center  of  the  kiln,  so  that  the  percentage  of 
“off”  or  “soft”  burns  is  practically  nothing. 

In  the  Hook  system  either  set  of  furnaces  may  be  used 
alone,  so  that  if,  because  of  atmospheric  or  other  conditions, 
the  top  or  bottom  should  reach  the  required  temperature  first, 
then  the  other  set  of  furnaces  can  finish  the  top  or  bottom 
as  the  case  may  require. 

THE  FURNACES  ARE  EASILY  FIRED. 

The  up-draft  furnaces  are  as  easily  fired  as  are  the  down- 
draft  furnaces  and  these  are  fired  exactly  as  we  fire  the 
furnaces  in  any  down-draft  kiln.  The  heat  from  the  up-draft 
furnaces  passes  directly  into  the  kiln  and  is  caused  to  spread 
uniformly  over  the  bottom  so  that  during  the  firing  there  is 
little  difference  in  temperature  at  any  one  part  of  the  kiln 
from  that  which  is  being  maintained  in  any  other  part. 

In  the  ordinary  down-draft  kiln  the  moisture  which  remains 
in  the  ware  even  after  it  comes  from  the  dryer  must  all  pass 
through  the  bottom  courses  and  eventually  out,  through  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln.  During  the  water  smoking  period  the 
lower  courses  in  the  ordinary  down-draft  kiln  become  very 
wet  and  it  is  due  to  this  that  so  much  sp.oiled  ware  comes 
from  the  lower  courses  in  this  type  of  kiln. 

In  the  Hook  Patent  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln  the  moisture 
from  the  bottom  is  forced  upward  and  the  lower  courses  of 
the  ware  remain  in  good  condition  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  courses  which  are  laid  upon  them,  as  soon  as  the  water  is 


years 


Hook  Kilns  at  Lynnville,  Iowa. 
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removed  from  the  top  and  bottom.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the 
water  smoking  can  be  done  in  much 
less  time  than  it  is  done  in  ordinary 
kilns. 

SAVES  TIME  AND  FUEL. 

The  tests  that  have  been  made  show 
that  by  the  use  of  this  system  of  burn¬ 
ing  a  great  saving  in  both  time  and 
fuel  is  made,  enabling  the  clayworker 
to  turn  his  kilns  faster  and  so  in¬ 
creasing  the  capacity  of  his  yard.  The 
system  can  be  installed  in  any  kind 
of  kiln  and  in  any  size  of  kiln.  It  can 
be  put  into  an  old  kiln  at  compara¬ 
tively  small  expense  and  built  into  a 
new  kiln  without  any  expense  other 
than  that  which  would  naturally  be 
incurred  in  the  building  of  a  down- 
draft  kiln  of  ordinary  type. 

SUCCESSFUL  IN  IOWA. 

C.  H.  Newby,  manufacturer  of  brick, 


Hook  Kilns  at  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


hollow  building  block  and  drain  tile  at 

Lynville,  Iowa,  has  written  “Brick  and  Clay  Record  re¬ 
garding  his  experience  with  this  system.  His  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Lynnville,  la.,  July  23,  1914. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record, 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  .  ...  ., 

Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  my  experience  with  the 
Hook  Patent  Kiln,  would  say  that  I  have  had  two  old 
kilns  changed  to  the  Hook  system,  one  being  a  it. 
diameter  kiln  and  the  other  26  ft.  diameter.  I  have  burned 
four- inch  tile  in  35  hours’  time,  which  included  water 
smoking,  and  this  time  includes  all  of  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  hour  of  the  starting  of  the  first  fire  up 
to  the  time  that  the  kiln  was  shut  down  I  estimate  that 
about  seven  tons  of  coal  were  used  on  the  20-ft.  kiln  anci 
have  not  been  able  to  do  quite  as  well,  proportionately,  nr 

thI  do"notkthink  that  the  fire  boxes  are  sufficient  in  the 
26-ft  kiln.  I  think  that  using  the  same  fire  boxes  that 
were  in  the  kiln  before  it  was  changed  is  a  mistake.  Ev¬ 
erything  has  to  be  in  favorable  condition  to  get  quick 
burns  and  I  cannot  do  it  every  time.  ,  _  .,  . 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  our  kilns  and  hope  that 

it  will  serve  your  purpose.  ...  . 

If  there  is  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  know 
regarding  the  Hook  system,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
question  you  may  ask. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Newby. 

The  picture  to  which  Mr.  Newby  alludes  is  published  in 
this  article  and  shows  both  of  the  kilns  which  have  been 


equipped  with  the  Hook  burning  system. 


Columbus  Grove,  O.,  July  14,  1914. 
Brick  and  Clay  Record, 

Chicago. 

° We6  have  your  favor  of  the  11th  inst.  and  in  reply  will 
say  that  we  are  using  two  of  the  Hook  patent  kilns  in 
our  plant  at  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio  They  originally  were 
the  common  down-draft  kilns  24  ft.  in  diameter,  (msid 
measurements)  and  8  ft.  from  floor  to  lowest  part  of  crown. 
They  hold  about  16,500,  4-in.  tile,  which  we  water  smoke 
and  burn  in  from  36  to  40  hours.  Have  had  burns  as  low 
as  31%  hours.  The  average  amount  of  coal  per  burn  ior 
each  kiln  is  tons,  and  our  results  have  been  excellent. 
The  percentage  of  unsalable  ware  is  extremely  low,  often¬ 
times1^  we  can  wheel  it  all  on  a  wheelbarrow  at  one  load. 

The  Hook  system  if  properly  handled  ’there 

the  business.  It  is  not  an  expensive  kiln  to  build  as  there 
is  nothing  but  ordinary  brick  used  m  the  construction  of 

the  walls^  and  floors  and  any  good  grade  of  common  fire 

brick  that  will  stand  excessive  heat  can  be  used  in  the 
arches  and  bag  walls.  It  is  a  very  cool  kiln  to  fire,  eas> 

to  handle  and  is  also  a  kiln  that  cools  off  very  rapidly 

when  opened  up  for  cooling.  To  say  that  we  are  satis  e 
with  the  Hook  system  does  not  fully  express  it.  Our 
clav  is  not  an  unusually  easy  clay  to  burn.  It  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  yellow  clay  found  under  about  8  in.  to  10  in.  of  black 
loam  wg  mix  with  it. 

After  visiting  a  great  many  different  plarits  over  the 
country  also  talking  with  a  great  many  different  parties 
who  have  been  to  visit  us  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Hook  has  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best  kilns  on  the 
market  We  will  have  a  photograph  of  our  plant  showing 
the  kilns  which  we  will  send  as  soon  as  completed. 

Trusting  this  will  answer  your  inquiry,  we  remain. 

Very  truly, 

Columbus  Grove  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


SUCCESSFUL  IN  OHIO. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  the  Columbus  Grove  Brick 
and  Tile  Company  of  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  is  interesting. 


If  these  kilns  are  giving  so  much  satisfaction  in  two  states 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  give  quite  as  much  in 

thirty-five  or  forty  others  and  in¬ 
quiries  addressed  to  the  Ohio  Kiln 
Company,  Vigo,  Ohio,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

The  inventor  of  the  Hook  kiln  is  a 
man  of  more  than  twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  brickmaking  field  and 
he  is  closely  in  touch  with  all  of  the 
installations  which  have  been  made. 
So  far  as  is  possible,  it  is  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  personally  supervise  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  his  system  wherever  it  is 
put  in  place,  or  to  at  least  direct  the 
work  himself. 

Clayworkers  who  are  interested 
will  therefore  have  the  benefit  of  a 
personal  contact  with  Mr.  Hook  by 
writing  the  address  given  in  the  above 

r\n  ro  err  a  nn 


The  Hollow  Tile  House 

A  New  Type  of  Home  Building  Which  Has  Won 
Great  Favor,  More  About  Which  May  be  Learned 
From  the  Book  on  this  Subject  by  Frederick  Squires 


AS  we  are  hurried  along  in  the  jostling  throngs  on 
the  streets  of  a  metropolitan  city,  gazing  up  at  the 
tall  giants  of  commerce — the  modern  skyscrapers — 
lining  each  side  of  the  street  and  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  canyon,  with  a  winding  stream  of  humanity  at 
the  bottom,  and  then,  as  our  thoughts  ramble  tack  to  the 


The  Portal  of  Hospitality. 

quaint,  artistic  home  far  out  in  the  suburbs,  we  wonder 
have  they  anything  in  common.  True,  they  are  both 
classed  as  buildings,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
common  bond;  they  seem  so  entirely  dissimilar  to  us. 

And  there  would  be  very  little  room  for  any  sort  of 
comparison,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  particular 
suburban  home  we  have  in  mind  is  constructed  of  hollow 
tile. 

It  was  entirely  by  accident,  we  are  told,  that  it  was 
discovered  that  ordinary  hollow  tile  fireproofing,  which 
together  with  the  steel  skeleton,  has  made  the  modern 
skyscraper  possible,  would  bear  more  stress  and  strain 
than  it  ever  could  be  subjected  to  in  the  walls  of  an  ordi 
nary  house.  And  after  further  tests  and  some  minor 
improvements,  hollow  tile  was  introduced  to  the 
architects  of  the  country  and  since  the  day  of 
its  advent  has  held  an  important  place  in 
home  building. 

The  supreme  advantage  of  the  hollow  tile 
house,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures,  is  its  fireproof  qualities.  The  walls, 
of  course,  are  constructed  of  the  hollow  tile, 
but  the  floors,  which,  even  in  a  brick  house 
are  of  wood,  are  also  constructed  of  this 
same  material  laid  between  steel  “l”  beams 
and  grouted  with  cement  or  concrete.  The 
roof  is  generally  of  tile  or  some  other  un- 
burnable  material,  making  this  house  a  stal¬ 
wart  shell,  laughing  to  scorn  the  thought  of 
fire  destruction.  The  air  spaces  between  the 
tile  act  as  insulators  to  heat  and  cold,  permit¬ 
ting  of  great  economy  and  comfort  in  the 


heating  arrangement,  a  factor  of  no  small  consideration. 

The  pictures  but  feebly  show  the  many  beauties  and 
wide  possibilities  of  design  with  this  type  of  building  ma¬ 
terial.  Europe  has  been  scoured  and  the  old  English 
house  on  the  countryside,  the  Italian  villa,  the  Spanish 
patio  and  many  other  architectural  types  abroad  have 
served  as  suggestions  for  hollow  tile  houses.  As 
the  exterior  walls  of  these  European  models  are 
covered  with  white  stucco,  the  first  hollow  tile 
houses  in  America  were  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 

When  we  consider  the  many  points  of  excel¬ 
lence,  is  there  any  wonder  that  architects  every¬ 
where  are  enthusiastic  over  this  type  of  building, 
presenting  a  large  field  for  the  working  in  of  per¬ 
sonal  touches  which  are  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  home  builder? 

And  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  same 
zeal  inspired  Frederick  Squires  to  write  his  very 
fascinating  book  on  “The  Hollow  Tile  House.” 
The  book  contains  over  two  hundred  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  a  thorough  treatment  of  this  new  sub¬ 
ject,  with  a  large  number  of  illustrations  illumi¬ 
nating  the  pages,  among  which  you  can  find  a 
discussion  of  the  many  questions  that  naturally 
rise  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  builder  as  to 
cost,  methods  of  erection,  structural  details  and 
the  like,  besides  a  story  of  the  history,  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  a  large  amount  of  other  interesting  reading 
matter  about  hollow  tile. 

This  book  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  builder  and  of  every  man  who  expects  to  build  at 
some  near  or  distant  day,  as  a  few  hours  spent  with  it  will 
give  the  reader  a  greater  insight  into  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  new  type  of  home  building  is  becoming  so 
popular  and  furnish  him  with  food  for  reflection  in  the  quiet 
hours  as  he  sits  and  dreams  of  the  cozy  fireside  with 

its  congenial  warmth  and 
comfort  and  its  never  end¬ 
ing  charm  of  peace  and 
rest,  which  is  afford¬ 
ed  >'u  no  place 
like  home. 


Standing  Alone  in  A  rchitectural  Beauty. 
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“Tile  Your  Farm” 


The  First  of  a  Series  of 
Practical  Talks  on  the 
Value  of  Farm  Drainage 


By  C.  B.  Platt 

Secret-ary  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  efficiency  in  yield— that  is,  the  figures  we  have  on  the 


HY?  Have  you  ever  experienced  a 
drought  in  your  section?  You  know, 
if  you  have  had  such  an  experience, 
something  about  worry.  You  know 
what  it  is  to  wonder  how  you  are  going 
to  come  out  with  your  year’s  work  and 
with  the  year’s  work  of  your  money. 
What  is  your  farm  worth?  If  you  are 
its  farmer,  it  has  a  value  to  you  aside 
from  its  market  value  as  so  much  land. 
To  you,  it  is  worth  what  it  brings  to  your  comfort.  If  it 
fails  one  year,  it  has  lost  value  to  you.  Think  it  over  how 
much  has  it  lost? 

How  old  are  you?  How  many  good  years  are  there,  in 
the  average  farmer?  So  many  that  he  can  afford  to  throw 
away  one  in,  perhaps,  four ? 

Suppose  you  own  200  acres  and  figure  that  you  have  ten 
years  of  farming  life  ahead.  Now  this  200  acres  may  be 
returning  you  a  gross  income  of  $8  or  of  $20  an  acre  on  an 
average.  Multiply  it  by  200,  and  you  have  either  $1,600  or 
$4,000  a  year — gross.  Take  the  returns  in  your  best  year — 
compare  them  with  the  year  of  drought — and  note  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  value  of  your  land.  That  is — note  the  fluctuating  value 
of  that  land  to  you. 

When  you  have  worn  off 'the  point  of  your  pencil,  making 
figures,  you  may  be  ready  to  listen  to  a  little  advice.  It  is 
that  you  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  farm — that  you  in¬ 
crease  its  revenue  producing  power,  and  so  increase  its  real 
value — not  selling  value— but  earning  value. 

The  message  is  Tile  that  Farm. 

CUT  DOWN  THE  WASTE. 

Cut  down  the  waste.  Land  that  is  not  used  for  buildings, 
and  is  not  under  cultivation,  is  wasted.  Land  that  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing  full  crops  every  year  is  partly  wasted.  When  you 
give  all  of  your  labor  and  only  receive  half  or  three-quarters 
of  what  you  might  have  received  had  all  of  your  land  been 
fully  productive,  half,  or  a  quarter  of  your  labor  is  wasted. 

Suppose  that  land  has  had  an  earning  value  to  you  of,  say, 
$10  an  acre.  Suppose  that  you  could  have  raised  the  earn¬ 
ing  value  of  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  to  $20  an  acre.  What 
a  world  of  improving  you  could  have  done  with  that  extra 
$10  an  acre — improving  the  other  $10  an  acre  land,  so  that  it, 
too,  would  have  had  an  earning  value  of  $20  an  acre. 

In  the  years  that  you  have  farmed  that  land,  a  small  yearly 
investment  would  have  doubled  itself,  over  and  over  again. 

Suppose  that  your  farm  has  a  market  value  of  $100  an 
acre  and  you  have  two  or  three  acres  that  return  you  noth¬ 
ing,  each  year.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  hold  such  land? 
Got  any  places  like  that,  on  your  farm?  Places  that  would 
mire  down  a  wagon  in  ordinarily  wet  seasons,  way  beyond 
planting  time? 

Perhaps  you  have  and  perhaps  you  haven’t.  The  chances 
are  that  you  have.  Our  farm  acreage  is  not  up  to  one-third 


average  yearly  yield  of  well  tiled  farms. 

It  looks  as  though  every  farmer  could  get  in  and  take  some 
of  this  great  unearned  dividend. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  American  farms  is  not  more 
than  one-half  of  what  it  should  be,  and  the  author  of  this 
article  advances,  with  perfect  confidence,  the  reason  why  this 
is  so. 

The  reason  is  improper  drainage. 

Stop  a  moment!  Don’t  jump  at  a  hasty  conclusion  or  a 
snap  judgment.  The  author  is  not  losing  sight  of  crop 
rotation,”  of  proper  and  timely  ploughing,  of  the  value  of 
fertilizers,  of  the  importance  of  good  seed,  of  cultivation  to 
“the  limit”  or  any  of  the  other  things  necessary  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  properly  conducted  farm. 

But  because  of  improper  drainage,  all  of  these  good  things 
are  made  less  productive  of  results,  ranging,  according  to 
weather  conditions,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  short.  We  can 
increase  the  efficiency  of  these  modern  farming  methods  25 
to  50  per  cent  if  the  land  is  properly  tiled  with  good  clay 
tile. 

Why?  Why  what?  Why  with  clay  tile?  Because  burned 
clay  is  the  only  dependable  material.  If  it  is  made  right  it 
stays  right.  If  it  is  laid  right,  it  repays  both  the  care  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  the  care  of  laying. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  PLANT  GROW? 

To  make  a  plant  grow  and  produce,  you  must  feed  it. 

Perhaps  during  one  year  in  fifteen,  Nature  or  the  weather 
acts  just  right  and  we  have  what  we  call  “bumper  crops.” 

In  such  cases,  spring  opens  after  a  winter  of  plentiful 
snows;  rains  are  gentle  and  come  just  often  enough,  and  for 
some  reason,  the  degree  of  heat  is  about  right;  winds  are  in¬ 
frequent  and  frost  comes  late.  All  these  things  in  combina¬ 
tion,  this  unusual  combination,  are  favorable  to  what? 

To  exactly  what?  To  the  plants  being  properly  fed. 

Now  plant  food  is  moisture  that  clings  or  sticks  to  the 
minute  particles  of  soil,  and  air.  Some  of  the  plant  food  is 
taken  directly  from  the  air  through  the  leaves  of  the  plant,, 
some  of  the  air  that  makes  up  the  plant  food  reaches  the 
plant  through  the  roots  of  the  plant,  but  these  roots  must 
have  moisture  in  the  right  quantities  and  air,  or  the  plant  fails 
to  produce. 

This  article  is  being  written  August  10,  1914,  in  a  portion 
of  Iowa  that  is  experiencing  dry  weather,  and  which  has  a 
present  deficiency  in  rainfall,  for  the  year,  of  more  than  six 
inches. 

Every  day  some  one  is  heard  to  say,  “What  in  the  world 
keeps  the  corn  looking  so  well?” 

Now  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  dry  for 
several  years  and  the  moisture  which  packs  soil  has  evapor¬ 
ated  and  air  has  permeated  to  much  greater  depths. 

The  soil  is  “open”  or  granulated  and  the  small  rainfall 
is  all  efficient  because  the  crumbly  or  “open”  soil  provides 
a  deep  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  moisture  in  the  proper 
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amount  for  plant  growth.  Rains,  which  have  seemed  all  too 
small,  have  gone  into  the  ground  and  clung  to  the  minute 
soil  particles,  becoming  available  for  plant  food. 

There  has  not  been  enough  rain  to  “soak”  the  ground.  The 
air  has  not  been  forced  out  by  the  water.  Soaked  soil  is 
soil  without  air. 

Soaked  soil  does  not  support  plant  growth  and  water  which 
excludes  air  must  he  removed  before  the  roots  will  penetrate 
and  obtain  food  from  the  moisture  that  clings  to  the  minute 
particles  of  soil. 

NATURE'S  PROCESS-EVAPORATION, 

Nature  removes  this  air-excluding  water,  when  there  are 
no  tile  drains,  but  unfortunately,  Nature’s  process  is  evapora¬ 
tion,  which  takes  out  all  the  moisture,  and  leaves  nothing  for 
the  plants,  except  as  it  is  passing  out,  and  it  goes  out  fast, 
even  under  favorable  conditions,  conditions  which  are  pres- 
’  ent  when  the  land  is  under  cultivation — at  the  rate  of  35 
tons  per  day  per  acre,  on  warm,  windy  days. 

Nature’s  next  step  in  the  provision  for  the  drainage  process 
'by  evaporation  is  a  gentle  rainfall,  and  if  this  either  fails, 
or  is  not  gentle,  it  brings  about  the  same  conditions  as  existed 
before  the  evaporation  process  set  in.  So  we  may  justly  say 
that  drainage  by  Nature  is  non-dependable,  and  that  con¬ 
ditions  combine  to  mak_  it  favorable  only  about  once  in  fif¬ 
teen  years.- 

Soil  which  is  drained  with  clay  drain  tile,  placed  at  proper 


depths,  and  at  proper  distances  apart,  supports  plant  growth 
constantly  through  the  growing  season.  When  excessive 
rainfalls  occur  on  tile  drained  land,  they  do  not  pack  the 
soil,  because  the  bottom  is  not  sealed — there  is  a  clear,  open 
path  downward  to  the  tile  outlet.  The  rain  passes  down 
through  the  soil,  the  soil  retaining  only  such  part  of  it  as 
the  plants  can  use,  and  the  rest  of  it,  the  hurtful,  harmful, 
plant-deadening  rest  of  it — the  balance  that  would  serve  to 
soak  the  soil  in  an  undrained  tract — keeping  out  the  air, 
and  promoting  evaporation  by  capillary  attraction,  passes  off 
through  the  tile  before  it  has  done  a  single  growing  thing 
the  slightest  injury. 

You  cannot  store  plant  food  in  the  shape  of  moisture  and 
hope  to  have  your  plants  benefit  from  it,  unless  it  is  moisture 
clinging  to  the  minute  particles  of  soil  that  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  air. 

The  answer  is  “Tile  your  Farm.” 

If  the  tiling  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  that  farm  is  too 
great  an  undertaking,  tile  some  of  it  now— this  year!  Pick 
out  the  worst  part — the  part  that  has  been  unproductive.  Let 
it  help  to  pay  for  the  tiling  of  some  other  part — later. 

The  watchword  of  today’s  success  is  “Efficiency.”  Efficiency 
means  the  getting  of  maximum  results  out  of  a  man,  a  ma¬ 
chine,  or  an  acre  of  land,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  power. 

Make  your  farm  “efficient”  with  burned  clay  tile! 


The  Uniform  Order  Blank 

Wherein  is  Shown  the  Advantage 
to  Manufacturer,  Dealer  and  Ulti¬ 
mate  Consumer  of  Advance  In¬ 
formation  as  to  Requirements 


CONVINCING  sales  arguments  rest  on  two  funda¬ 
mental  considerations — quality  and  service.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  any  commodity, 
it  is  of  little  or  no  actual  value  unless  it  can  be  delivered 
at  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  used  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 

The  American  Face  Brick  Association  realizing  the 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  its  product’s  reputation  of 
being  the  most  desirable  building  material,  foresees  the 
part  that  service  will  play  in  its  future  welfare  and  has 
made  a  progressive  step  in  the  right  direction  by  endors¬ 
ing  a  form  of  order  blank  which  it  recommends  and  urges 
for  general  use. 

Service  of  brick  on  building  operations  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  of  necessity,  frequently  presents  many  discour¬ 
aging  and  money-losing  obstacles.  His  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  date  when  the  brick  will  be  needed  on  a  job 
often  develops  into  actual  embarrassment,  by  reason  of 
delay  to  foundation  or  steel  work,  through  strikes,  finan¬ 
cial  misfortunes  and  other  checks  to  the  builder.  The 
order  form  seeks,  by  co-operation  between  the  brick 
seller  and  the  manufacturer  to  eliminate  the  expensive 
delays  in  service  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  shipper  posted  as  to  anticipated  require¬ 
ments.  This  will  assure  a  sufficient  stock  being  on  hand 
when  called  for — sufficient  to  promptly  take  care  of  the 
builder’s  needs. 

Good  service  is  of  even  more  importance  to  the  brick 
jobber  than  to  the  manufacturer  as  the  former’s  territory 
is  naturally  more  circumscribed  and,  too,  the  dealer  is 


in  closer  touch  with  the  actual  user — and  nearer  to  what 
General  Sherman  said  war  was. 

Besides  containing  the  usual  spaces  for  order  numbers, 
“Consignee,”  “Destination,”  “Freight  Rate,”  “Routing,” 
“Shipping  Directions,”  etc.,  the  order  form  that  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  is  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  brick  seller  of  the  importance 
to  himself  of  keeping  the  manufacturer  fully  posted  on 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  job.  The  perpetual 
service  memorandum  embraces  various  items  not  usually 
given  in  an  order  but  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  all 
parties  interested. 

No  brick  jobber  can  foretell  with  exactness  just  when 
first  shipment  on  a  job  will  be  called  for  or  precisely 
how  fast  brick  will  be  needed.  He  can,  however,  state 
the  “Approximate  Date  of  First  Shipment”  and  the  “Prob¬ 
able  Rate  of  Shipment.”  Given  this  tentative  information, 
the  jobber  and  manufacturer  must  share  equally  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  keeping  posted  as  to  the  developments. 

Many  cases  can  be  recalled  where  oversight  on  the  part 
of  a  dealer  in  advising  that  arch  brick  or  special  shapes 
were  necessary,  has  caused  great  confusion,  inconvenience 
and  pecuniary  loss  to  the  builder,  loss  of  prestige  to  the 
jobber  and  a  distinct  manufacturing  loss  at  the  plant. 
In  accepting  orders,  it  is  apparent  the  manufacturer 
should,  of  necessity,  know  his  entire  obligation,  therefore, 
the  space  for  “Arch  or  Special  Brick  Required”  provides 
a  reminder  as  to  this  most  important  information,  even 
though  details  cannot  be  forwarded  with  the  order  and  in 
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loading  cars  for  a  mingled  shade  shipment,  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  aware  of  the  bond  of  brick  work  to  be  used 
the  jobber  can  count  upon  a  very  much  more  intelligent 
assortment,  therefore,  in  advising  the  manufacturer  of  the 
“Bond  of  Brickwork  to  be  Used,’  the  brick  seller  is  only 
taking  steps  to  insure  the  highest  grade  of  service. 

The  approved  order  form,  in  addition  to  the  “service’’ 
items,  provides  spaces  for  the  name  of  the  Architect, 
“General  Contractor”  and  “Owner”  of  the  job,  Street 
and  Number  of  Job”  and  “Character  of  Structure.” 

Exact  knowledge  is  always  an  inspiration  to  better 
effort.  If  a  manufacturer  simply  knows  he  is  dumping  a 
certain  quantity  of  his  product  into  a  given  market  without 
knowing  where  or  how  it  is  being  used,  he  has  no  great 
incentive  to  improve  cither  his  product  or  his  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  knows  it  is  going  into  certain 
public  buildings  or  in  the  residence  of  a  well  known  man, 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  caution  his  employees  to  take 
the  utmost  pains  in  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of 

the  order. 

Accurate  information  as  to  the  character  of  structures 
into  which  a  manufacturer’s  product  has  been  used,  is 
being  and  can  be  further  compiled  into  statistics  which 
will  “enable  the  producer  of  a  certain  product  to  advise  his 
representatives  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  important 
work  in  which  his  product  has  been  used.  By  assisting 
in  the  fathering  of  information  of  this  character,  the 
brick  jobber  will  be  helping  himself  to  a  better  selling 
argument  and  consequent  easier  price  maintenance. 

A  salesman,  in  approaching  a  building  committee  on  a 
Y  M.  C.  A.,  with  a  given  brick,  if  able  to  show  a  list  of 
a  dozin  or  more  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  which  this  brick 


had  been  used  in  other  cities,  has  a  wonderful  leverage 
on  the  committee  in  question.  Such  statistics  could  be 
used  with  telling  effect  almost  every  day,  and  the  only 
possible  party  who  can  compile  such  valuable  information 
is  the  manufacturer. 

Manufacturers  of  face  brick  are  yearly  increasing  their 
advertising  appropriation,  and  if  they  desire  publicity 
either  in  a  large  or  small  way,  their  representatives  must 
keep  them  posted  with  proper  references  to  the  work  ir. 
which  their  product  has  been  used.  All  advertising  done 
by  the  manufacturer  results  in  direct  benefit  to  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  his  product,  and  in  giving  the  sales  data 
with  orders  he  is  merely  co-operating  to  promote  a  larger 
use  of  the  product  which  he  represents. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  American  Face 
Brick  Association  are  co-operating  vigorously  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  use  of  the  approved  order  form.  It  is. 
confidently  anticipated  that  a  universal  use  of  the  standard 
form  would  be  directly  responsible  for  at  least  a  50  per 
cent  improvement  in  service  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  sales  assets  to  both  the  brick  jobber  and  manufacturer. 

Those  jobbers  and  manufacturers  who  are  interested 
in  improving  service  and  creating  a  better  demand  for 
their  product  would  do  well  in  communicating  with  R. 
D.  T.  Hollowell,  secretary  of  the  American  Face  Brick 
Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  has  made  arrangements 
to  supply  brick  dealers  and  manufacturers  with  pads  of 
the  approved  order  blanks,  at  a  very  low  cost,  the  price 
being  kept  down  by  the  large  quantity  that  is  being  printed. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  imprint  the  name  and 
address  of  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  ordering  the  blanks, 
and  spaces  are  left  for  consecutive  numbering. 


Another  New  Use  for  Burned  Clay 


THE  versatility  of  clay  products  in  the  various  fields 
which  they  occupy  is  fairly  familiar  to  the  worker 
in  clay  and  thanks  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  evinced  in  the  support  being  given  the  “Build 
with  Brick”  movement,  the 
public  at  large  is  being  edu¬ 
cated  to  many  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  advantages  in  the  use  of 
burned  clay.  However,  hard¬ 
ly  a  week  passes  that  does 
not  bring  to  light  some  dis¬ 
tinctly  novel  use  of  brick,  and 
one  of  these  discoveries  can 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  journey 
across  the  river  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  the  famous  race¬ 
course  of  the  Latonia  Jockey 
Club.  Strange  to  say,  al¬ 
though  this  “discovery”  is 
very  much  in  evidence,  its 
novelty  has  escaped  a  large 
number  of  visitors. 

The  use  of  small  plants 
blooming  in  brilliant  greens 
and  reds  in  public  places,  for 
the  purpose  of  outlining  de¬ 
signs  and  letters,  is  familiar 
to  nearly  all  of  our  readers,  and  at  Latonia,  summer  vis¬ 
itors  are  accustomed  to  seeing  on  the  green  turf  opposite 
the  grandstand,  the  name  of  the  club  outlined  with  these 
plants  in  this  manner — red  bordered  in  green  or  white 


standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  sloping  bank. 

This  year,  however,  the  superintendent  of  the  grounds 
and  the  gardeners  working  under  him  found  that  they 
were  having  poor  luck  with  their  plants  in  this  particular 

spot  and,  as  the  opening  day 
approached,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  name  of  the 
Latonia  Jockey  Club  would 
not  stand  out  as  bravely  as 
usual,  if  at  all.  And  this  was 
something  not  to  be  endured 
without  an  effort  to  reme¬ 
dy  it. 

It  was  too  late  to  attempt 
a  new  setting  of  plants  with 
risk  of  failure  and  this  would 
leave  the  accustomed  deco¬ 
rative  feature  entirely  lack¬ 
ing.  It  was  then  that  some 
inventive  genius  hit  upon  the 
plan  which  was  actually  used, 
and  which,  as  indicated,  has 
passed  muster  with  a  great 
many  people  as  being  the 
regular  floral  adjunct  to  the 
decoration  of  the  grounds. 
Brick  was  the  answer — 
nothing  more  nor  less  than 
plain,  ordinary  brick,  for  the  most  part. 

Instead  of  the  red  plants  which  usually  outline  the 
letters,  the  red  brick  were  used,  the  brilliant  color  made 
still  more  pronounced  with  every  wetting.  Laid  end  to 
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end,  they  make  the  ten-foot  letters  plainly  visible  from 
any  part  of  the  stand.  They  are  held  in  place  and  a 
handsome  white  border  is  given  by  other  brick  on  each 
side,  which  are  covered  with  a  pure  white  mortar,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  club  is  outlined  in  white,  with  the  red 
brick  representing  a  red  line  through  each  letter,  giving 
practically  the  identical  effect  usually  seen  when  plants 
are  used. 

Of  course,  when  field  glasses  by  chance  are  turned  on 
this  unique  decorative  effect,  its  true  nature  is  revealed, 


but  the  interested  discoverer  of  the  substitution  of  brick 
for  flowers  nearly  always  expresses  bis  admiration  and 
surprise  at  the  cleverness  of  the  idea  and  the  pretty  effect 
produced  by  the  brick.  Incidentally,  this  distinctly  un¬ 
usual  use  of  the  humble  but  serviceable  red  brick  has 
been  a  good  advertisement  for  the  “best  of  all  building 
materials.” 

“You  can  do  anything  with  brick,”  declared  one  man 
who  noticed  this  demonstration  of  brick’s  universal  utility, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  he  is  far  wrong. 


The  Brazos 

Brick  &  Tile 

Company 

At  Rosenberg,  Texas,  a  claywork- 
ing  plant  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  months,  the  modernity  of 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
two  experts  in  plant  efficiency. 

By  H.  &  R.  Copping 


THE  PAST  four  years  have  seen 
marked  changes  in  the  general 
appearance  of  clayworking 
plants,  and  the  “gone  out  of  business” 
sign  is  becoming  more  and  more  com¬ 
mon,  as  the  traveler  gets  into  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  old  time, 

tumble  down,  badly  designed  and  inefficient  factories  were 
the  rule. 

At  the  same  time,  the  oft  repeated  news  item  of  “increasing 
its  capacity”  is  being  told  about  a  host  of  up-to-date,  well 
designed  and  well  managed  plants,  indicating  that  the  “sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest”  is  going  on  in  the  brick  business  and  that 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  weaker  brother  is  inevitable. 

One  of  the  plants  that  is  destined  to  success  is  that  of  the 
Brazos  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Rosenberg,  Texas.  This 
place  is  located  on  the  Brazos  River,  and  on  two  railways, 
being  about  25  miles  from  Houston,  Texas,  and  in  the  centre 
of  a  very  rich  agricultural  section. 

The  company  was  organized  about  eighteen  months  ago, 


Some  of  the  Kilns.  One  Stack  Takes  Care  of  Two  Kilns. 


taking  over  a  small  plant  which  had  been  operated  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  old  factory  was  torn  down  and  a 
modern  plant  substituted.  Although  the  winter  climate  is 
not  so  rigorous  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
machinery  and  other  equipment  is  well  housed  in  permanent 
buildings  of  brick  and  hollow  clay  tile. 

The  clay  is  plowed  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then 
hauled  to  the  storage  shed  by  means  of  a  friction  hoist 
and  cable.  From  the  sheds  it  is  carried  by  a  belt  con¬ 
veyor  to  the  drypans,  and  from  the  pans  it  is  elevated 
and  passed  over  a  piano-wire  screen,  falling  from  that 
point  into  a  bin  immediately  over  an  automatic  feeder,  by 
which  it  is  delivered  to  the  pug-mill. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  company  recognizes 

the  value  of  a 


Shed  Drier  and  Buildings.  Radiated  Heat  Drier  is  Shown  on  the  Other  Side  of  the  Shed.  Stack 
of  Radiated  Heat  Drier  is  Shown  in  Center. 


thorough  prelim¬ 
inary  mixing  and 
preparation  of 
the  clay. 

The  12-ft.  pug- 
mill  is  installed 
on  a  steel  frame, 
and  wherever 
possible  steel  or 
iron  has  been 
used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sup¬ 
porting  frame 
work,  stairs  and 
machinery.  One 
of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  shows  the 
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amount  of  this 
steel  work  used 
at  one  point 
alone — the  sup- 
ports  of  the 
pugmill. 

The  power 
plant  consists 
of  two  (Heine) 
oil-fired  boilers, 
a  corliss  engine, 
etc.  The  kilns 
are  of  the  round 
down  -  draft 
type,  being  32 
ft.  diameter.  The 
low  temperature 
required  to  burn 


General  View  of  the  Clayworking  Machinery. 

the  clay  reduces  kiln  repairs  to  a  minimum  and  also  re¬ 
duces  cost  of  production  as  compared  with  yards  where 
the  clay  is  of  a  more  refractory  character. 

A  well  built  office  is  located  at  the  plant  from  which  a 
daily  “cost  sheet’’  is  furnished  to  the  main  offices  in  Houston, 
Texas. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  increase  the  present 
dryer  capacity  (an  8-track  metallic  radiated  heat  dryer)  with 
the  addition  of  several  tunnels  and  it  will  build  several 
more  kilns  in  the  near  future.  When  these  kilns  are  built, 


The  Steel  Frame  Work  and  the  Dry  Pan. 


A  Glimpse  at  the  Stock  Piles. 


arrangements  will  be  made  for  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from 
the  cooling  kilns  for  drying  the  ware,  it  being  the  purpose  of 
the  company  to  put  the  plant  in  condition  to  operate  to  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  machinery. 

The  visitor  to  the  Brazos  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  yard 
is  impressed  at  first  sight  by  the  orderliness  of  the  yard. 
No  piles  of  bats  and  other  refuse  obstruct  the  runways  or 
the  roads  between  the  kilns.  Ashes  are  seemingly  removed 
immediately  upon  being  taken  from  the  fire  boxes  and  in  every 
way  the  yard  presents  the  appearance  of  efficiency.  The  layout 
of  the  buildings,  kilns,  stock  sheds  and  equipment  is  also  an 
indication  that  some  idea  was  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
erecting  engineer  when  the  plant  was  built. 

The  Brazos  Brick  and  Tile  Company  manufactures  drain 
tile  and  hollow  clay  block.  Some  building  brick  are  also 
made.  The  principal  markets  are  Houston,  Galveston,  San 
Antonio  and  Southwestern  Texas.  The  plant  and  property 
of  the  company  represent  an  investment  of  about  $100,000. 


The  Manufacture  of  Porcelain 
for  Electrical  Purposes 

Wherever  Electric  Currents  Go,  Burned  Clay 
Checks  the  Useful  but  Deadly  Fluid  and  Serves 
Mankind  by  Conserving  Energy  and  Preserving  Life 


A  BOVE  the  sign  “Danger — 20,000  volts”  rides  a  fleet  of  brown-juglike,  burned  clay  products,  that  have  proven 
the  only  safe  instruments  for  the  carrying  of  the  high  voltage  wires.  In  every  electric  light  socket  in  your 
home,  a  strip  of  white  burned  clay  safe-guards  you  from  shock,  and  your  house  from  fire.  Humbly,  but  resist- 
lessly,  burned  clay  proves  itself  indispensable  in  every  walk  of  life. 


By  E.  T.  Montgomery  E.  M.  (in  Ceramics) 


E.  T.  MONTGOMERY. 

Assistant  Professor  in  Ceramics,  New  York  State  School 
of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


DURING  the  past  year,  many  contributions  to  tech¬ 
nical  and  specialized  journals  have  been  devoted 
to  the  application  of  electric  power  to  the  clay¬ 
working  industry.  It  seems  timely,  therefore,  that  some 
space  be  given  to  a  description  of  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  methods  of  testing  that  are  applied  to 
certain  porcelain  products,  which,  in  no  small  measure, 
make  possible  the  use  and  distribution  of  electricity. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  reason  why  porcelain  has 
attained  and  continues  to  hold  the  position  it  occupies  as 
an  insulating  material,  especially  for  outdoor  service  on 
high  voltage  power  lines.  Here  it  stands  alone  as  the 
only  satisfactory  high  potential  insulator.  In  the  early 
study  of  electrical  phenomena,  attempts  were  made  to 


divide  all  materials  into  two  elements,  conductors  and 
non-conductors;  but  with  the  advance  in  the  science  of 
physics  and  in  electrical  engineering,  and  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  voltages  which  insulators  were  required 
to  carry,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  draw  a  definite 
line  between  those  substances  or  materials  which  conduct 
an  electric  current  and  those  which  do  not.  Thus  our 
term  “insulator”  became  purely  relative  and,  without  qual¬ 
ification,  and  can  be  used  only  to  separate  those  materials 
which  offer  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  from  those  that  offer  the  greatest  resistance, 

Theoretically,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  in- 

E 

sulator,  for  by  Ohm’s  law - =  R,  we  must  have  infinite 

I 

resistance  to  obtain  zero  current. 

We  are  interested  then,  in  finding  a  material  which 
will  most  nearly  approximate  infinite  resistance,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  embody  the  many  other  physical  properties 
which  are  requisites  in  a  high  grade  insulator. 

An  insulator  to  be  used  under  the  most  severe  condi¬ 
tions  on  high  voltage  power  transmission  lines,  must  first 
of  all  be  of  the  highest  dielectric  strength;  and  free  from 
conducting  impurities;  it  must  not  heat  up  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  from  dielectric  hysteresis;  it  must  be  non¬ 
absorbent  to  moisture;  it  must  be  of  sound  and  certain 
mechanical  strength,  free  from  flows  and  laminations;  it 
must  not  deteriorate  under  the  stress  of  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  and  electrical  pressure,  and  must  be  of  long  life. 

The  materials  from  which  it  is  made  must  also  fulfill  the 
manufacturing  conditions  of  low  first  cost  and  of  being 
easily  molded  or  formed  into  complicated  shapes.  For 
low  voltage  insulators  and  insulating  materials,  or  for 
high  voltage  work  under  oil,  we  have  beside  porcelain, 
varnished  or  oiled  cloth,  tape,  paper  and  pressboard, 
wood,  hard  fiber,  rubber,  asbestos  and  mica  compositions, 
steatite  or  soapstone,  slate,  marble  and  glass.  All  of 
these  materials  find  many  uses  and  are  valuable  in  their 
place,  but  none  can  meet  the  requirements  of  a  high  volt¬ 
age  line  insulator.  Glass,  which  is  the  nearest  rival  of 
porcelain  in  this  field,  cannot  safely  be  used  on  important 
work  because  of  its  uncertain  mechanical  strength  and 
characteristics,  although  it  does  have  most  of  the  other 
requisite  properties.  Porcelain,  however,  has  attained  its 
pre-eminence  as  a  high  voltage  insulating  material  be- 
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cause  it  most  satisfactorily  fulfills  the  requirements  set 
forth  above. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ELECTRIC  PORCELAIN. 

Not  only  is  porcelain  used  for  high  voltage  insulators, 
but  it  also  fills  a  large  place  in  low  voltage  work.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  its  use  for  small  insulators,  and  for 
such  articles  as  cleats,  knobs,  tubes,  receptacles,  switch- 
bases,  rosettes,  sockets,  fuse-plug  porcelains  and  a  hun- 


mesh  lawn  or  screen  into  the  receiving  tank  or  agitator. 
This  lawn  removes  all  foreign  matter  which  may  have 
gotten  into  the  materials  in  shipping  and  handling,  and 
also  all  particles  of  the  materials  themselves  which  are 
coarser  than  120  mesh.  From  the  agitator,  in  which  the 
slip  is  kept  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  settling,  it  is 
pumped  into  the  filter  presses,  where  all  of  the  excess 
water  is  removed  and  from  which  the  porcelain  body  is 


Electric  Porcelain  Specialties,  made  by  the  Dry  Press  Process. 


dred  others.  With  very  few  exceptions,  low  voltage 
porcelains  or  electric  porcelain  specialties  as  they  are  com¬ 
mercially  known,  are  manufactured  by  the  dry-press  proc¬ 
ess,  and  high  voltage  porcelains,  including  high  voltage 
insulators  and  bushings  of  all  types,  are  manufactured 
by  the  wet  or  plastic  process.  For  both  of  these  proc¬ 
esses,  the  first  preparation  of  the  body  is  the  same,  so 
one  description  will  suffice. 

Porcelain  is  composed  of  kaolin  or  china  clay,  boll  clay, 
potter’s  flint  and  potter’s  felds¬ 
par,  with  sometimes  small  per¬ 
centages  of  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  carbonate  added  as  an 
additional  flux. 

The  proportions  in  which 
these  are  blended  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  plasticity  desired 
for  manufacturing,  the  plastic 
process  ware  requiring  a  body 
of  higher  plasticity  than  dry- 
press  ware;  by  the  necessary 
toughness  of  the  product  and 
by  the  temperature  at  which 
the  ware  is  to  be  fired  in  the 
kilns.  In  the  factory,  the  body 
is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  any  whiteware  pottery  body 
except  that  the  same  care 
need  not  be  exercised  as  to 
color. 

The  body  batch  is  weighed 
up  from  the  stock  bins  and 
fed  into  a  blunger  containing  the  required  amount  of 
water  for  the  charge.  Here,  by  means  of  revolving  arms, 
all  of  the  body  ingredients  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clay,  are  of  approximately  120  mesh  fineness  when 
introduced  into  the  blunger,  are  thoroughly  and  intimate¬ 
ly  mixed  and  blended  into  a  thin  slip. 

When  the  blunger  charge  is  prepared,  the  slip  is  passed 
by  gravity  first  over  magnets  to  remove  any  metallic  iron 
particles  which  it  may  contain,  and  then  through  a  120 


finally  taken  in  plastic  but  yet  solid  cakes  or  leaves  which 
admit  of  being  handled  and  stacked  upon  a  truck. 

From  this  point  the  plastic  and  dry-press  processes 
vary,  the  clay  for  the  plastic  process  going  now  to  the 
aging  cellars  and  the  clay  for  the  dry-press  process  go¬ 
ing  to  a  dryer  to  have  more  of  the  water  removed  pre¬ 
paratory  to  pulverizing. 

THE  DRY-PRESS  PROCESS. 

Following  first  the  dry-press  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  clay  is  taken  from 
the  dryer  when  it  still  con¬ 
tains  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  water  and  is  finely  pul¬ 
verized  by  a  high  speed  rotary 
pulverizer.  It  is  then  just 
damp  enough  to  pack  slightly 
under  pressure  in  the  hand, 
and  after  being  again  screened 
through  a  rather  coarse  mesh 
screen  to  insure  uniformity 
of  the  particles  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  large  lumps, 
the  porcelain  body  is  ready  for 
use. 

From  this  material  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  intricate  shapes  in 
which  we  find  electric  porce¬ 
lain  and  porcelain  hardware 
trimmings,  are  pressed  in  com¬ 
plicated  steel  dies  on  manu¬ 
ally  operated  screw  presses  of 
the  same  type  as  the  man¬ 
ually  operated  screw  presses  used  in  making  floor  and 
wall  tile.  After  each  impression  the  die  is  oiled  by  means 
of  a  brush  of  suitable  size,  with  a  mixture  of  kerosene 
and '  lard  oil  in  order  that  the  piece  shall  release  easily 
from  the  die.  In  pressing  small  complicated  pieces,  oil 
is  sometimes  even  added  to  the  body  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

As  the  ware  is  pressed,  it  is  placed  on  ware  boards, 
which  are  about  ten  inches  wide  and  six  feet  long.  These 


High  Voltage  Insulator,  made  by  the  Plastic  Process. 
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boards  are  then  placed  in  the  stillage  in  the  open  room 
where  the  ware  is  allowed  to  dry.  When  sufficiently 
dry  the  ware  is  cleaned  by  girls  to  remove  seams  and 
fins. 

A  small  proportion  of  electric  porcelain  is  not  glazed, 
in  which  case  it  goes  directly  from  the  cleaners  to  the 
placers  ready  to  be  put  into  the  saggers.  Otherwise  it 
goes  from  the  cleaners  to  the  glazers.  The  glazing  is  also 
done  by  girls  and  dipping  is  the  method  most  largely 
used.  Some  spray  glazing  is  done  on  pieces  difficult  to 
dip,  some  firms  also  doing  much  more  of  it  than  others. 
For  the  bulk  of  the  ware,  dipping  is  the  quickest,  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  satisfactory  process,  however. 

After  being  glazed,  the  ware  goes  at  once  to  the  placers. 
Usually  the  bottom  of  the  piece  is  not  glazed  and  this  be¬ 
comes  the  base  upon  which  it  rests  in  the  sagger  during 
the  firing  operation.  Frequently,  however,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  economy  of  space  in  placing,  the  end  or  side  of 
a  piece  is  rubbed  free  of  glaze  by  the  placer  and  it  is 
placed  in  that  position  in  the  sagger. 

In  preparing  his  sagger  to  receive  the 
ware  the  placer  makes  use  of  a  bedding 
mixture  of  pulverized  china  clay  and  pot¬ 
ter’s  flint.  This  mixture,  dampened  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  prevent  dust  and  to  cause  it  to 
pack  well  under  pressure,  is  sprinkled  or 
spread  by  means  of  a  scoop  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sagger  to  a  depth  of  about  one- 
eighth  inch,  and  pressed  down  to  a  perfect¬ 
ly  smooth  and  level  bed  by  means  of  a 
wooden  tool  with  a  handle  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  glazed  pieces  of  ware  are 
placed  in  the  sagger  as  closely  together  as 
possible  and  touching  each  other,  the  only 
precaution  necessary  being  to  see  that  each 
piece  stands  firmly  on  its  base  on  this  pre¬ 
pared  bed.  This  method  of  placing  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  all  electric  porcelain  is  made 
by  what  is  called  the  one  fire  process;  that 
is,  the  glaze  is  put  directly  on  the  green 
or  unbiscuited  ware,  and  the  whole  process 
of  firing  the  product  is  completed  in  one 
burn,  the  shrinkage  of  the  green  body  thus 
separating  the  glazed  surfaces  before  they 
have  fused  enough  to  stick. 

Nearly  all  dry-press  electric  porcelain  is 
glazed  with  a  clear  white  glaze,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  colors  are  also  in  use  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  the  green  glaze 

°d  for  the  porcelain  sockets  of  the  miniature  electric  lamps 
now  so  universally  used  to  illuminate  the  Christmas  tree, 
or  the  black  glaze  frequently  used  to  match  in  color,  black 
hard  rubber  or  composition  fixtures. 

THE  PLASTIC  PROCESS. 

Returning  now  to  the  plastic  process;  after  the  clay 
from  the  filter  presses  has  aged  in  the  clay  cellars  for 
from  several  days  to  a  period  of  several  weeks,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  body  and  the  experience  of  the  individual 
manufacturer,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  plasticity, 
it  is  run  through  a  pug  mill  which  kneads  out  the  air  and 
the  gas  developed  in  the  body  during  the  aging  process, 
and  from  which  the  clay  issues  in  a  cylindrical  column  to 
be  cut  off  in  lengths  suitable  for  use  at  the  jiggering  or 
pressing  machines. 

Small,  low  voltage  porcelain  insulators  are  all  formed 
by  jiggering  in  plaster  molds  in  the  same  manner  that 
cups  and  bowls  are  jiggered  in  a  pottery.  Large,  high 
voltage  insulator  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  in 
plaster  molds  by  jiggering  in  some  factories  and  by  plas¬ 


tic  pressing  in  others.  In  plastic  pressing  the  operation 
of  jiggering  is  in  a  manner  just  reversed.  The  head 
holding  the  plaster  mold  is  stationary  while  the  profile, 
which  in  this  case  is  a  heated  steel  die,  revolves  as  it  de¬ 
scends  and  thus  spins  and  presses  the  clay  out  to  fill  the 
mold  perfectly.  In  the  pin  type  of  insulator,  the  thread¬ 
ed  pin  hole  is  formed  in  two  slightly  different  ways.  To 
thread  a  jiggered  insulator  part,  the  pin  hole  of  the  proper 
diameter  is  first  jiggered  when  the  piece  is  formed.  The 
piece,  still  in  the  plaster  mold,  is  then  centered  on  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  purpose,  something  like  a  vertical  boring 
mill,  which  runs  a  solid  steel  tap  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pin  hole  and  out  again,  thus  forming  the  threads.  To 
thread  a  plastic  pressed  insulator  part,  the  steel  top  or 
form  is  often  pressed  into  the  piece  as  it  is  made  and  left 
in  position  by  the  top  die  of  the  press  as  it  rises  after 
forming  the  piece.  The  top  is  then  removed  a  little  later 
after  the  clay  has  stiffened  sufficiently. 

After  the  ware  has  been  formed  in  the  plaster  molds, 
the  molds  are  placed  in  drying  closets  un¬ 
til  the  piece  has  shrunk  enough  to  release. 
The  parts  are  then  removed  from  the 
molds  and  surfaced  by  a  turning  process 
on  a  vertical  lathe  and  a  final  sponging 
with  a  soft  sponge  moistened  in  water.  The 
pieces  are  then  placed  on  ware  boards  and 
go  to  the  drying  rocks  or  stillage  in  an 
open  drying  room.  When  thoroughly  dry 
high  tension  insulator  parts  receive  their 
first  inspection.  All  pieces  showing  any 
drying  cracks,  however  small,  are  scrapped 
at  once,  this  scrap  going  back  to  the  blun- 
ger  to  be  added,  a  few  pounds  at  a  time, 
to  each  regular  body  batch.  As  they  are 
inspected,  the  perfect  pieces  are  carried  to 
the  dippers  to  be  glazed. 

In  dipping  the  cap  part  of  a  large  petti¬ 
coat  insulator,  a  felt  covered  core  of  wood 
with  a  suitable  handle,  is  used  to  keep  the 
glaze  out  of  the  recess  in  the  head  into 
which  the  head  of  the  first  petticoat  part 
fits  in  assembling  the  complete  insulator, 
and  immediately  after  dipping,  the  glaze 
is  scraped  from  the  small  portion  of  the 
head  on  each  side  of  the  top  wire  groove, 
to  provide  a  base  upon  which  the  piece 
can  rest  in  the  sagger  during  the  firing. 
The  several  other  petticoat  parts  of  the 
insulator  are  only  glazed  over  that  portion 
of  their  surface  which  will  be  exposed  to  the  weather  after 
the  insulator  is  assembled.  This  is  done  partly  to  provide 
an  unglazed  base  upon  which  to  fire  the  piece  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  cement  used  in  assembling  holds  somewhat  more 
firmly  on  the  unglazed  porcelain. 

After  being  glazed,  the  ware  is  ready  for  the  placers  who 
place  each  individual  part,  in  the  case  of  large  insulators, 
in  a  separate  sagger.  Each  part  rests  on  the  head  of 
the  piece,  on  a  bed  of  fine  sand  or  bedding  mixture  pre¬ 
viously  described. 

High  tension  porcelain  insulators  are  made  by  the  one 
fire  process,  the  glaze  being  applied  to  the  thoroughly 
dry,  but  unbiscuited.  green  ware.  The  standard  brown 
insulator  glaze  is  almost  universally  used  because  less 
conspicuous  on  the  line  than  white,  and  also  because  the 
insulator  can  be  more  easily  seen  by  the  line  inspector 
in  bright  sunlight.  A  slate  color  or  drab  is  also  occa¬ 
sionally  used. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  plastic  process  ware,  a 
word  should  be  said  about  the  manufacture  of  high  volt- 
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age  floor  tubes,  special  bushings  and  certain  types  of  one 
piece  strain  insulators. 

This  class  of  ware  is  made  by  first  forming  a  tube  of 
the  proper  length  and  the  proper  inside  and  outside  diam¬ 
eter  on  a  plunger  or  auger  machine.  It  is  then  care¬ 
fully  dried  to  keep  it  straight  and  when  in  the  leather- 
hard  condition  it  is  placed  in  a  lathe  spindle  and  turned  to 
the  desired  shape  and  size.  The  piece  is  then  glazed  and 
fired  in  the  usual  manner. 

PORCELAIN  KILNS 

Two  different  types  of  kilns  are  in  use  in  the  electric 
porcelain  industry  and  a  third  very  modern  type  is  being 
tested  out  at  the  present  time.  The  kiln  mi>st  widely 
used  is  the  ordinary  potter’s  kiln  of  the  up  draft  or  com¬ 
bination  up  and  down  draft  type.  The  size  of  this  kiln 
varies  considerably  in  different  plants,  kilns  of  diameters 
from  nine  or  ten  feet  up  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  being 
in  use.  The  second  type  which  is  used  by  a  number  of 
firms,  is  the  round,  center  stack,  down  draft  kiln  of  about 
eighteen  feet  inside  diameter  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  crown.  Both  of  these  types  of 
kiln  have  about  nine  or  ten  fire  boxes. 

One  firm  manufacturing  electric  porcelain  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  experimenting  with  the  type  of  tunnel  kiln  recently 
developed  in  Europe  for  burning  pottery.  In  this  kiln 
the  firing  chamber  or  section  of  the  tunnel  is  in  continu¬ 
ous  operation,  the  ware,  in  the  saggers,  as  usual,  passing 
through  this  chamber  on  cars  which  are  introduced  at  one 
end  of  the  tunnel  and  removed  at  the  other  end  in  a 
comparatively  few  hours’  time  with  the  ware  completely 


fired  and  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  brought  out  into  the 
open  room  at  atmospheric  temperatures.  Data  on  the 
performance  of  this  kiln  at  the  plant  mentioned  is  not  yet 
available. 

Electric  porcelain,  both  plastic  and  dry  press,  is  fired 
in  the  kilns  just  described  to  about  cone  9  or  10  (1,200°  C. 
to  1,230°  C.).  Some  firms  fire  as  high  as  cone  11  or  12 
(1,230°  C.  to  1,260°  C.).  Coal  or  gas  is  the  fuel  used,  and 
the  length  of  the  burn  is  from  forty  to  forty-eight  hours. 
Machine  made  saggers  are  now  almost  universally  used  in 
this  industry. 

For  guidance  and  control  in  the  firing  operation,  pyro- 
metric  cones  and  glazed  draw  trials  are  usually  used. 
Thermo-couple  pyrometers  are  not  very  often  employed 
for  the  reason  that  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  cou¬ 
ples  are  necessary  at  the  heat  of  the  porcelain  kiln  and  the 
installation  and  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  couples  would  be  much  more  expensive  and  no 
more  satisfactory  than  the  use  of  cones  and  draw  trials. 

Manufacturers  of  dry-press  electric  porcelain  specialties, 
who  have  to  watch  their  firing  shrinkage  very  carefully 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  their  product  must 
accurately  fit  metal  parts  which  are  attached  to  it  in  as¬ 
sembling  a  complete  fixture,  are  finding  the  recently  de¬ 
veloped  “Veritas  Firing  Disc”  of  value  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  said,  by  users  of  this  device  that  it  will  tell  the 


A  Pottery  or  Porcelain  Tunnel  Kiln. 

fireman  the  exact  shrinkage  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  ware  in  the  kiln  much  more  accurately  than  the 
melting  of  a  given  cone  will  do,  on  account  of  the  rather 
wide  heat  range  over  which  the  cone  may  melt  due  to  any 
variation  in  the  rate  of  bringing  up  the  heat  in  the  kiln. 
Of  course  this  device  is  after  all,  merely  a  shrinkage  draw 
trial,  but  by  manufacturing  these  discs  for  the  market, 
the  makers  provide  such  a  trial  in  a  convenient  form  and 
of  a  guaranteed  uniformity  and  accuracy. 


International  Difficulties 

Cancel  all  previous  predictions  relative  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  As  a  consequence  the 
“further  details”  of  a  clay  products  house,  to  be  built  on  the  exposition  grounds,  and  which 
were  promised  for  this  issue,  will  be  pigeon-holed  until  we  know,  for  a  certainty,  whether  an 
exposition  will  be  held  in  1915. 

War  is  certainly  what  General  Sherman  said ! 
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duction  of  Intense  Heats  and  their  Application  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Burned  Clay  and  Rock  Products 
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Fig.  46 


draft  where  the 
gas  and  air  are  in¬ 
troduced  at  the 
kiln  (K).  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the 
gas-main  (G)  and 
air-main-flues  (A) 
may  be  the  same 
as  shown  in  Fig. 
46,  which  is  a  ver- 
tical  section 
through  the  front 
end  of  a  similar 
kiln.  In  Fig.  45 
the  branch  -  flues 
(f),  through  which 
the  gas  and  the  air 
are  introduced  into 
the  kiln  (K)  are 
arranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  gas- 
flues  being  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  gas- 
main  (A)  by  means 
of  short  vertical 
flues  (g),  con¬ 
trolled  by  dampers 
(d),  and  the  air 
inlet  flues  by 
means  of  vertical 
flues  (a)  with  the 


FIGURES  45,  46  and  47  illustrate  and  explain  how 
either  long  or  short,  and  either  oxidizing  or  reduc¬ 
ing  flames,  may  be  obtained  by  certain  arrangements 
of  the  gas-  and  air-flues  in  a  gas-burner  or  gas-furnace. 
Fig.  45  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  section  through  the  front 

part  of  a  kiln  for 
Pig.  45  front  end  of  the 

horizontal  or  down 


air-main-flue  (A). 

This  arrangement  will  cause  long  flames,  particularly  if 
they  are  drawn  horizontally  through  the  kiln.  If  a  parti¬ 
tion-wall  (w)  is  arranged  between  the  gas-inlets  and  the 
kiln  chamber  (K),  where  the  goods  are  piled  up,  a  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  (C)  is  formed,  in  which  the  combustion 
will  be  completed  before  the  flames  reach  the  goods,  but 
if  the  air  openings  (a)  are  partly  or  entirely  closed  by 
dampers  (al)  and  the  air  for  combustion  is  partly  or 
entirely  introduced  near  the  top  of  the  partition-wall,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  44,  the  combustion  will  be  completed  in 
the  kiln  proper. 

Fig.  46  shows  the  vertical  part-section  through  the  front 
of  a  kiln  where  gas  and  air  are  mixed  immediately  at  the 
inlet-flues  (f)  and  where  the  air  is  introduced  into  the  gas- 
flue  perpendicularly,  either  from  the  top  or  the  bottom,  or 


both.  The  air  being  heavier  than  the  gas,  the  former  will 
mix  quicker  with  the  latter  if  the  air  is  introduced  from 
the  top,  and  the  combustion  can  be  completed  immediately 
at  F,  which  is  a  widened  part  of  the  flue  (f).  This  will 
produce  a  better  development  of  the  flame.  By  cutting 
off  the  air  inlets  at  the  top  and  opening  those  at  the 
bottom  (these  are  marked  by  the  letter  b)  the  air  will  mix 
more  slowly  and  the  flame  will  be  longer,  the  combustion 
being  completed  by  introducing  air  at  a2. 

By  introducing  the  air  from  the  top  and  the  bottom, 
the  combustion  will  be  finished  still  more  quickly  than  by 
introducing  the  air  from  the  top  only.  The  quickest  and 
most  complete  combustion  will  be  obtained  immediately  at 

the  point  where  gas  and 
air  meet,  if  the  air  is  in¬ 
troduced  from  all  sides 
through  a  ring-space  (l) 
as  shown  in  Fig.  47,  where 
the  combustion  may  be 
completed  within  the  short 
widened  flue  (m). 

All  branch  flues  by  which 
gas  or  air  is  introduced 
to  a  mixing  chamber 
should  be  so  equipped 
with  controlling  dampers 
that  the  quantities  of  gas  and  air  can  be  exactly 
regulated.  This  will  make  it  easy  to  burn  either  with  oxi¬ 
dizing  or  reducing  flame,  as  it  may  be  required.  For  this 
purpose  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  46  will  be  better 
than  that  shown  in  Fig.  45,  where  gas  and  air  do  not  mix 
immediately.  If,  for  instance,  (referring  to  Fig.  46)  the  air 
is  admitted  at  the  bottom  (b)  only  and  the  gas  and  air 
currents  so  regulated  that  not  quite  enough  air  for  com¬ 
plete  combustion  is  admitted,  a  reducing  flame  will  be 
produced  which  will  contain  unconsumed  carbon  or  other 
reducing  agents  (CO). 

If  on  the  contrary  the  combustion  is  completed  at  F 
by  introducing  air  from  the  bottom  and  the  top  and  a 
surplus  of  air  is  introduced  either  through  the  flues  (a) 
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or  higher  up  (for  instance,  at  L,  Fig.  44)  the  flame  will 
be  oxidizing  through  containing  oxygen  in  free  state. 
This  surplus  of  air  should  be  well  preheated,  preferably 
in  ducts  behind  the  hot  lining  of  the  kiln  or  in  a  recupera¬ 
tor  or  regenerator  as  illustrated  in  Chapter  V,  Fig.  9. 

Producer  gas,  the  combustion  of  which  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  should  not  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  goods 
as  long  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  preheated  and  if,  for 
instance,  a  boiler  is  to  be  heated  by  producer  gas,  the 
combustion  of  the  gas  should  be  completed  before  the 
flame  touches  the  comparatively  cold  steel  plates  or  water 
pipes,  because  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  reduced  be¬ 
low  the  combustion  temperature  of  the  carbon  that  is  sus¬ 


pended  in  the  flame,  the  carbon  and  other  carbon-con¬ 
taining  combustibles  will  remain  unconsumed  and  pro¬ 
duce  smoke  and  loss  of  fuel. 

How  producer  gas  should  be  burnt  under  a  boiler  is,  for 
instance,  shown  in  Fig.  48,  which  shows  a  gas  producer 
(G)  beside  a  boiler,  which  has  at  the  front  end  a  com¬ 
bustion-chamber  (V),  connected  with  the  gas  producer  by 
a  straight  flue  (C)  and  branch  flues  (e).  The  air  is  in¬ 
troduced  through  a  damper-opening  (al)  and  flues  (a)  in 
which  it  gets  preheated,  and  complete  combustion  takes 
place  in  the  combustion  chamber  (v)  in  which  the  flame 
is  drawn  down  by  a  partition  wall  (p).  Arches  (m,  n) 
distribute  the  flame  under  the  water  pipes  (t)  of  the 
boiler.  By  this  arrangement  the  highest  temperature  which 
secures  complete  combustion  is  concentrated  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  and  unconsumed  carbon  cannot  touch 
the  pipes  of  the  boiler  before  being  consumed,  if  suf¬ 
ficient  air  be  admitted. 

The  same  precaution  must  be  observed  when  magnesite 
or  other  material  is  calcined  in  cast-iron  or  cast-steel  re¬ 
torts,  as  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  49,  where  a 
vertical  retort  (R)  is  equipped  with  a  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  (V)  and  connected  to  a  gas  producer  (G)  by  a  flue  (C). 

It  is  understood  that  a  series  or  battery  of  such  re¬ 
torts  and  furnaces  may  be  arranged  around  the  gas  pro¬ 
ducer. 

By  completely  consuming  the  combustible  before  it 
reaches  the  iron  or  steel  walls  of  the  retorts,  smoke  and 
loss  of  fuel  may  be  avoided  and  an  even  distribution  of 
the  flames  around  the  retort  may  be  obtained,  which  also 
secures  a  longer  life  of  the  retorts.  Fig.  49,  the  main 
portion  of  the  retort,  is  heated  down-draft  and  the  flue  (s) 
which  connects  with  the  chimney  flue  (S)  is  controlled 
by  a  damper  (k). 

To  the  left  in  Fig.  49  another  boiler  is  shown  con¬ 
nected  with  the  gas  producer,  which  is  also  equipped  with 
a  combustion  chamber  (v).  For  regulating  the  draft  a 
valve  (e)  is  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  stack  (d), 
controlled  by  a  gauge  (r). 


How  a  ring  kiln  or  annular  kiln  of  the  type  shown  in 
Figs.  12  and  13,  Chapter  V,  may  be  supplied  with  gas 
from  a  central  gas  producer  (G)  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  50, 
which  corresponds  to  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  13,  but 
with  the  chimney  (E)  substituted  by  a  gas  producer  (G); 
Fig.  12  may  be  the  plan  also  for  Fig.  50.  The  latter 
shows  the  flues  for  introducing  the  gas  and  air  at  the  top 
of  the  roof  of  the  burning  channel  or  chambers  (K).  The 
connecting  gas  main  (C)  is  hung  on  rollers  (r),  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  easily  from  one  chamber  to  the  other. 

The  producer  gas  travels  from  the  gas  producer  through 
one  of  the  outlets  (g)  and  the  gas  main  (C)  to  the  gas 
intake  (c),  from  where  it  branches  into  several  gas  inlets 
or  burners  (c2),  of  which  there  may  be  four  for  each 
burning  chamber. 

The  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  gas  may  be  drawn 
from  an  adjoining  chamber  which  is  already  in  the  cool¬ 
ing  state,  and  the  combustion  may  be  completed  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath  the  crown,  where  there  is  plenty  of  space 
for  the  flame  to  develop.  Arriving  at  the  bottom  flues 
(a)  the  flames  may  be  drawn  through  connecting  flues  (v) 
controlled  by  dampers  (vl)  into  an  adjoining  chamber 
(K)  or  through  flues  (e,  m,  n)  under  a  drying  chamber 
(D),  in  which  case  an  exhausting  fan  will  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  a  chimney,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  flues. 

Other  manners  of  burning  producer  gas  will  be  shown 
later,  together  with  various  types  of  producer-gas-fired 
kilns. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Natural  Gas  and  Natural  Gas  Burning. 

Natural  gas  is  almost  pure  Methane  and  Ethylene  Gas 
(CH4  and  C-H4),  and  the  heating  value  of  it  is  about  1,000 
BTU  per  cu.  ft.,  compared  with  150  to  250  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gas.  It  should  be  conserved  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  is  still  used  in  some  of  the  United  States  for  burning 
clay  and  rock  products,  where  it  is  abundant.  The  aver¬ 
age  life  of  the  wells  is  five  years,  so  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  in  the  product  for  industrial  purposes,  and  the 
fact  that  the  price  is  continually  advancing  is  worthy  of 
note.  While  some  new  companies  are  selling  tills  gas  for  4c 
per  1,000  cu.  ft.  in  Oklahoma,  it  is  sold  in  Ohio  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  at  13c,  and  the  average  price  in  central  and 


eastern  states,  where  it  is  used  mostly  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  is  30c  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  At  Redcliffe,  Alberta,  it  costs 
at  present  5c  per  1,000  cu.  ft. 

One  cubic  foot  of  natural  gas  requires,  for  complete 
combustion,  about  10  cu.  ft.  of  air,  while  the  average  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  requires  only  1.20  cu.  ft.  of  air;  therefore,  burn¬ 
ers  of  special  construction  should  be  used  for  burning 
natural  gas,  similar  to  the  burners  which  are  used  for 
illuminating  gas.  If  an  insufficient  amount  of  air  is  mixed 
with  this  rich  gas,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  first  taken 
up  by  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  is  freed,  and  when 
this  happens  during  the  first  period  of  the  brick-burning 
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process,  the  carbon  goes  into  the  pores  of  the  brick.  This, 
later,  when  the  heat  has  been  increased,  makes  them  dis¬ 
colored  and  spongy. 

Natural  gas,  being  very  rich,  produces  a  very  much 
higher  temperature  than  coal  and  producer  gas  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  and  it  takes  more  skill  to  regulate 
the  temperature  properly  to  prevent  overburning  or  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  goods. 

As  the  natural  gas  is  supplied  under  pressure,  the  latter 
can  be  used  for  drawing  the  air  into  the  mixing  chamber 
of  the  burner,  the  same  as  it  is  done  in  the  Bunsen  burn¬ 
ers  which  are  used  for  burning  illuminating  gas  with  a 
blue  flame.  For  producing  higher  temperatures,  the  air 
may  also  be  supplied  under  pressure. 

A  burner  which  may  be  used  for  natural  gas  is  shown 
in  Fig.  51,  where  the  gas  is  blown  through  the  center  jet 
(g)  and  the  air  through  a  surrounding  annular  space  (1) 
into  the  mixer;  a  cross  piece  (a)  may  be  arranged  op¬ 
posite  to  the  gas  jet 
to  distribute  the  gas 
current  and  throw 
it  against  the  tubu¬ 
lar  air  current. 

A  gas  burner  spe¬ 
cially  constructed 
for  natural  gas  is 
the  Kirkwood  natu¬ 
ral  gas  burner, 
which  consists  of 
two  concentrical 
tubes,  forming  an 
annular  gas-cham¬ 
ber  from  which  the 
gas  is  blown  into 
the  central  air-chamber  through  a  large  number  of  small  pipes, 
set  to  form  a  spiral  series  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  annular  chamber.  These  pipes  are  provided  with  a 


number  of  fine  holes,  through  which  the  gas  enters  into  the 
central  mixing  chamber. 

A  burner  of  the  type  as  shown  in  Fig.  44  may  also  be 
adapted  for  natural  gas  burning  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  gas  pipe  and  arranging  a  central  air  pipe  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  branch  of  the  cross  (k)  and  widening  the  annular 
air  space  which  surrounds  the  mouth  of  the  gas  pipe.  For 
completing  the  combustion  air  may  be  introduced  through 
the  flues  (1,  L). 

Where  coal  is  cheap,  natural  gas  cannot  compete  with 
it  for  burning  ordinary  brick  if  the  natural  gas  is  not  sold 
at  a  correspondingly  low  price. 

If  the  heating  value  of  a  certain  coal  is,  for  instance, 
14,500  BTU  for  each  pound  and  the  coal  costs  only  $1 
per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  this  dollar  will  buy  29,000,000  BTU 
(2,000x14,500).  To  produce  the  same  heating  effect  with 
natural  gas,  the  heating  value  of  which  is  figured  1,000 
BTU  per  cu.  ft.,  29,000  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  the 
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natural  gas  should  not  cost  more  than - =  3.4c. 

29 

If  30c  is  allowed  for  labor,  depreciation  and  interest  on 
2,000  lbs.  of  coal,  this  would  not  bring  the  price,  which 
can  be  allowed  under  these  circumstances  for  1,000  cu.  ft. 
of  natural  gas,  to  5c. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  as  soon  as  the  gas  gives 
out  or  the  price  is  raised  too  high,  the  kilns  must  be  re¬ 
modeled  or,  if  no  other  fuel  is  at  hand  at  an  adequate 
price,  the  plant  must  be  abandoned,  which  may  cause  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  capital. 

The  following  are  three  typical  gas  analyses  (published 
in  “Natural  Gas  Journal”)  : 

CH4— 88.74— 79.95— 84.01 
C0H4 — 10.66—15.13 — 10.31 
N  —  0.22 —  4.90—  5.19 
(To  be  Continued) 


Brick  Sewers  in  London 


The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  London  County  Council  has 
furnished  the  following  short  report  on  sewer  construc¬ 
tion  in  London  particularly  with  regard  to  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  materials  employed: 

“When  the  main  drainage  of  London  was  undertaken 
about  1856,  careful  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  most  suit¬ 
able  brick  to  use,  and  those  made  from  the  gault,  a 
tenacious  blue  clay  lying  between  the  upper  and  lower 
green  sands  under  the  chalk,  were  selected.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  original  main  drainage  works  of  London  were 
built  of  these  brick,  which  are  strong  and  durable,  with  a 
smooth  surface  and  regular  shape.  The  sewers  have  now 
been  in  use  about  50  years  and  are  in  excellent  condition, 
although  slightly  worn  on  the  invert.  The  velocity  in 
them  varies  from  3  to  4  feet  per  second  in  dry  weather 
to  from  5  to  6  feet  during  rain. 

On  account  of  this  wear  the  inverts  of  more  recent  sew¬ 
ers  have  been  faced  with  Staffordshire  blue  brick.  These 
are  made  from  the  clays  and  marls  of  that  county,  which 
contain  7  to  10  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron.  They  are  burnt 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  are  extremely  strong  and  dur¬ 
able,  and  are  impervious  to  water.  They  are  set  in  2  to  1 
Portland  cement  mortar,  with  close  joints,  and  as  yet 
they  show  no  appreciable  sign  of  wear. 

When  the  enlargement  of  the  London  main  drainage 
system  was  undertaken  in  1900,  it  was  decided  to  use  the 
blue  brick  for  the  inverts  of  the  sewers  and  for  the  rest. 


a  brick  made  near  Nottingham  and  in  the  Midlands  from 
the  Keuper  marls.  These  brick  are  strong  and  heavy,  with 
a  very  smooth  face  and  are  laid  in  Portland  cement 
mortar. 

Small  sewers  are  made  of  glazed  stoneware  or  fire-clay 
pipe  surrounded  with  6  inches  of  Portland  cement  con¬ 
crete.  Such  sewers  have  been  in  use  60  or  more  years 
without  needing  relaying.  The  failures  that  occur  are 
generally  caused  by  bad  pipe,  bad  laying,  settlement, 
breakage  when  laid  shallow,  and  wear  due  to  excessive 
velocity  on  steep  gradients. 

Sewers  constructed  of  ordinary  Portland-cement  con¬ 
crete  only  are  not  very  satisfactory,  as  the  matrix  wears 
away  somewhat  rapidly,  leaving  the  stones  projecting. 


Columbia  Graduate  Has  New  Berth. 

Roger  L.  Morrison,  Highway  Engineer  with  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia,  who  received  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Columbia  University  (N.  Y.) 
last  June,  after  having  completed  the  Graduate  Course  in 
Highway  Engineering,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  High¬ 
way  Engineering  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas. 


Interesting  Reading — In  Classified  Advertising 
pages  444,  445  and  446.  Don’t  Overlook  them. 


The  Letter  Box 

A  Place  Wherein  Our  Readers  May 
Give  Publicity  to  Their  Opinions 
On  Any  Subject  That  Has  Interest 


7  HIS  journal  is  fortunate  in  having  readers  that  are  willing  to  give  it  criticism.  Recent ^ c  Ex- 

*  many  letters  praising  certain  departures,  censuring  others-every  missive  being  full  of  fr%cnd^  f^ce' 
tracts  arc  published  here— to  quote  in  full  would  make  this  an  issue  edited  solely  by  our  correspondents. 


Promoting  Segmental  Sewer  Blocks. 

“You  might  be  able  to  boost  the  clay  industry  and  in¬ 
cidentally  our  business,  by  introducing  vitrified  clay  seg¬ 
mental  blocks  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  You  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  block  patented  by  the  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  for  which  we.  have 
the  rights  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  Iowa,  one  of 
the  greatest  states  in  the  Union  for  drainage.  W  e  are 
endeavoring  at  this  time  to  interest  supervisors,  engineers, 
farmers,  city  councils,  etc.,  in  this  block  and  to  show 
them  why  it  should  be  used  in  lieu  of  open  ditches,  as 
large  open  drains  across  valuable  farms,  in  addition  to 
waste  of  acreage,  have  large,  unsightly  banks,  numerous 
bridges  and  fences,  which  spoil  the  looks  of  a  farm  to  a 
large  degree.  If  these  blocks  were  used,  instead  of  these 
open  ditches,  all  of  these  bad  features  would  be  avoided 
and  the  farm  would,  instead,  be  an  object  of  beauty.  These 
blocks  are  made  in  all  sizes  up  to  108  inches  and  we  are 
satisfied  could  be  made  to  handle  the  water  equally  as  well 
as  the  open  ditches,  with  very  little  extra  expense,  and 
when  once  placed,  would  be  there  forever,  whereas  open 
ditches  are  a  continual  expense,  requiring  cleaning  every 
few  years.”— J.  L.  Johnson,  sales  manager,  Plymouth 
Clay  Products  Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Says  “Help  the  Little  Brick  Man.” 

“I  believe  that  ninety  per  cent  of  your  readers  burn 
their  brick  in  up-draft  kilns,  yet  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
pictures  of  plants,  and  of  the  articles  that  are  published 
about  kilns  in  your  journal  are  about  down-draft  and  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns.  You  want  to  write  more  about  up-draft 
kilns,  what  length,  width  and  height  they  should  be,  what 
the  grate  service  should  be  for  this  type  of  kiln  and  if 
they  should,  or  should  not  have  a  permanent  metal  roof 
covering  them,  and  how  to  build  it.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  publish  articles  about  successful  small  plants,  that 
make  from  20,000  to  30.000  common  brick  a  day,  and  tell 
how  these  plants  are  managed.  It  is  the  little  brick  man 
that  you  want  to  help — the  beginner.  Keep  him  from  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes,  insist  that  he  test  his  clay  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  he  spends  any  money  on  his  plant,  and  then  insist 
that  he  put  up  a  permanent  plant  instead  of  a  temporary 
one.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  each  year  in  mis¬ 
takes  that  are  made  in  the  construction  of  small  plants.” 
— D.  B.  Faison,  manager,  Wayne  Red  Brick  Company, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Suggests  Promotion  of  Bricklaying  Instruction. 

“The  first  thing  is  the  teaching  of  bricklaying  in  the 
manual  training  departments  of  our  schools.  A  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  brickmakers  would  bring  this 
about  in  a  very  short  time.  As  the  situation  now  is,  every 
time  there  is  a  little  rush  in  building  construction,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  masons.  The  old  masons  are  actually 


dying  off  faster  than  new  ones  are  coming  on.  This  is 
the  most  important  thing  that  faces  the  brickmakers  of 
this  country  —  more  important  than  inroads  that  any 
of  our  competing  materials  can  make.  People  will  pick 
brick  if  they  can  have  them  laid  without  delay.  The  sec¬ 
ond  thing  is  getting  the  fact  that  brick  construction  costs 
only  about  five  per  cent  more  than  frame  before  the  home 
builders,  before  they  go  to  their  carpenter  contractor 
friends  for  prices.  If  a  good  brick  man  can  talk  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  home  builder  before  any  definite  action  has  been 
taken,  he  can  land  him  in  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  yet  on  an  average  there  now  are  thirty-five  frame 
houses  erected  to  every  one  of  brick,  meaning  on  plots 
that  would  stand  for  brick  houses.  This  information  can 
only  be  put  before  the  home  builders  through  national 
publicity  in  the  popular  magazines.  It  requires  a  get- 
together  movement  of  the  brickmakers,  and  the  results 
would  be  worth  the  effort.”— Paul  B.  Belden,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Believes  in  Organization  Membership. 

“Keep  pounding  along  on  the  line  of  getting  the  brick 
people  to  realize  that  they  ought  to  get  together  and 
work  more  as  a  unit  for  the  good  of  the  industry.  This 
is  especially  applicable  to  the  manufacturers  of  paving 
brick,  for  as  you  no  doubt  know,  there  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  who  are  not  members  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  but  ought  to  be.  These  non¬ 
members  are  enjoying  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  those  who 
are  members,  and  there  certainly  is  no  good  reason  why 
every  manufacturer  of  paving  brick  should  not  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  association.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
cement  interests  are  spending  lots  of  money  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  considerable  headway  in  promoting  their  material  for 
streets  and  roads  and  every  bit  of  this  work  is  to  the 
detriment  of  paving  brick  manufacturers,  who  could  offset 
much  of  it  by  giving  support  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.” — 
A.  P.  Maurer,  manager  of  sales,  Metropolitan  Paving 
Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Says  “Suppress  Practices  that  Are  Mean  and  Sordid. 

“It  occurs  to  me  that  the  dominating  principle  which 
should  govern  any  reputable  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade 
journal,  should  be  the  uplifting  and  beneficial  advance- 
ment  of  its  readers  and  advertisers,  exercising  all  of  its 
powers  to  suppress  practices  that  are  mean  or  sordid  in 
methods  or  conduct,  such  as  price  cutting,  the  belittling 
or  disparagement  of  competitive  goods,  or  in  borrowing, 
stealing  or  plagiarizing  of  another’s  original  ideas.  If 
one  spends  his  energy  or  talent  in  producing  something 
original  in  poem,  song,  book  or  brick,  is  it  honorable  for 
another  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  selfish  ends,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  copyrighted  or  patented,  and  if 
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copyrighted  or  patented,  is  it  not  still  more  dishonorable 
to  appropriate  it.'  And  when  such  things  are  done,  is 
it  not  the  office  and  duty  of  papers,  magazines  and  trade 
journals  to  discourage  such  practices,  discountenance  and 
condemn  imitations  and  imitators  or  purloiners  of  the 
ideas  of  others,  and  to  encourage,  by  all  means,  original 
ideas;  otherwise,  there  is  but  little  incentive  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  literature,  science  or  art.” — D.  E.  Reagon, 
president,  Hocking  Valley  Products  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Says  Bricklayers  Need  Educating. 

“One  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  as  having  a  big  in¬ 
fluence  on  broadening  the  market  for  building  brick  is  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  low  cost  dwellings  of  the  coun¬ 
try  towns — houses  costing  all  the  way  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
— are  now  being  built  of  wood,  and  I  assume  that  this  is 
also  true  of  the  cities.  These  modest,  low  cost  houses 
form  a  large  part  of  the  building  operations  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  could  brick  be  substituted  for  wood  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  them,  it  would  make  a  big  difference  to  the  brick 
producer.  But  in  my  experience,  in  trying  to  persuade  the 
builder  of  such  a  house  to  use  brick  instead  of  wood,  I  am 
invariably  met  with  the  statement  that  the  brick  house  will 
cost  thirty  per  cent  more  than  the  same  house  in  wood, 
and,  upon  investigation,  I  find  that  it  is  not  the  cost  of 
the  brick,  but  the  cost  of  the  laying  that  is  responsible. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  remedy  for  this  situation, 
but  if  the  bricklayer,  through  his  organization,  could  be 
taught  that  his  true  interest  lies  in  doing  his  work  at  a 
reasonable  price,  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  add  much  to 
his  prosperity,  and  to  the  well  being  of  all  concerned  in 
the  industry.” — W.  H.  Signor,  Yingling-Martin  Brick 
Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 


Says  “Advise  Making  Better  Brick.” 

So  far  as  this  season  is  concerned,  there  is  small  need 
to  boost  the  use  of  clay  products,  whether  it  be  for  build¬ 
ing  or  paving  purposes,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  in 
this  territory,  the  demand  for  brick  exceeds  the  supply. 
This  is  true  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Albion  Shale  Brick 
Company,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  true  with 
others.  Instead,  therefore,  of  devoting  so  much  space  to 
the  boosting  of  brick,  why  not  devote  some  to  the  making 
of  better  brick,  the  more  careful  inspection  and  better 
handling  of  brick,  and  the  more  intelligent  use  of  brick, 
as  well  as  of  other  clay  products?” — Walter  Colyer,  secre¬ 
tary,  Albion  Shale  Brick  Company,  Albion,  Ill. 


Cement  Men  Have  Public  on  the  Run. 

“The  fault  lies  in  the  inactivity  of  the  manufacturers  of 
clay  products,  who  are  too  much  inclined  to  make  the 
brick  and  then  wait  until  the  customer  comes  along,  at 
which  time  they  give  him  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
their  product.  The  cement  men  are  after  the  public  all  the 
time  and  it  would  appear  that  they  had  it  on  the  run  at 
the  present  time.” — H.  F.  Bowen,  treasurer,  Diamond  Fire 
Brick  Company,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


Says  Brickmakers  Have  Vague  Cost  Ideas. 

“The  main  trouble  is  with  the  manufacturers  of  brick 
themselves,  and  it  will  not  be  better  until  the  old  style 
brickmaker  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  As  a  class  they 
are  densely  ignorant,  and,  as  a  result,  suspicious.  They 
will  not  stay  hitched  to  any  proposition,  however  binding, 


if  they  conceive  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  break  away 
from  it.  Their  idea  of  cost  is  as  vague  as  their  notion 
of  Heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cement  people  are 
about  the  last  word  in  the  manufacturing  line.  They  have 
unlimited  capacity  and  an  organization.  The  brick  people 
have  no  organization,  and  have,  by  an  utterly  idiotic  way 
of  doing  business,  lost  much  of  their  individual  and  firm 
capital.  Your  magazine  is  doing  splendid  work,  but  the 
deuce  of  it  is  you  have  such  soil  that  it  will  take  dyna¬ 
miting  to  make  it  produce.  If  I  were  going  to  prescribe 
for  the  craft  I  would  preach  the  doctrine  of  organization 
and  at  least  a  rational  belief  in  my  brother  workers  in 
clay — even  though  they  be  competitors.” — Charles  W. 
Howard,  of  the  Citico  Brick  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Revive  National  Brick  Advertising. 

“One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  industry  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  national  scope,  embracing  all  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry,  with  sufficient  funds  to  conduct  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  in  the  leading  magazines  and 
periodicals  throughout  the  country.  The  Building  Brick 
Association  was  started  out  on  this  line,  but  unfortunately 
has  not  been  as  effective  as  we  had  hoped  it  would  be. 
Something  on  this  order,  conducting  a  national  campaign 
on  similar  lines  to  those  now  being  used  by  some  of  the 
local  associations,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  us  and 
we  would  be  very  much  pleased  'to  co-operate  in  such  a 
movement.” — C.  D.  Patterson,  secretary  and  manager, 
Brick  Selling  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Wants  to  Reach  the  “Ultimate  Consumer.” 

\  ou  are  making  the  situation  very  clear  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  to  the  distributor,  but  the  question  arises,  ‘How 
can  we  get  this  information  to  the  ultimate  consumer?’ 
My  thought  is,  that  the  local  distributors  should  continu¬ 
ally  pound  away  at  architects,  builders  and  municipal  of¬ 
ficers,  for  the  many  reasons  that  have  a  thousand  times 
been  expressed  in  your  columns,  and  which  I  find  a  great 
many  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  failed  to 
thoroughly  assimilate  and  use.” — R.  L.  Queisser,  president, 
Queisser-Bliss  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Says  “Find  a  Way  to  Teach  Bricklaying.” 

“To  our  mind,  the  biggest  handicap  to  the  brickmaker. 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  boom  to  our  concrete 
competitor,  is  the  cost  of  getting  our  product  into  the 
wall — in  other  words,  the  exorbitant  wages  demanded  by 
the  bricklayer,  as  against  the  cheap  common  labor  used 
in  erecting  works  of  concrete.  Not  only  is  this  condi¬ 
tion  unfair  to  the  brickmaker,  but  also  to  the  laborer 
shoveling  concrete,  who  might  be  earning  twice  or  three 
times  as  much,  were  it  not  for  his  brother  (?)  bricklayer, 
who  says  he  shall  not  learn  the  bricklaying  trade.  Find 
a  way  of  teaching  this  easily  learned  trade  to  all  who 
desire  to  learn  it  and  the  cost  of  bricklaying  would  ad¬ 
just  itself.’ — R.  E.  Buckles,  salesmanager,  Francis  Vitric 
Brick  Company,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


Suggests  an  Advertising  Service. 

“I  would  like  to  suggest  an  insert  advertising  work  to 
be  carried  on  by  someone  who  is  qualified  in  this  direction, 
to  get  up  small  advertising  matters  to  be  furnished  to  the 
various  brick  manufacturers  at  a  nominal  cost  and  to  be 
changed  every  thirty  days.  The  brickmakers  to  take  this 
up  and  circulate  them  through  their  correspondence.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  inexpensive  manner  of  circulation 
and  a  great  deal  of  advertising  for  brick.  This,  of  course, 
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should  be  in  no  way  an  individual  advertisement,  but 
should  set  forth  the  merits  of  brick  and  the  various  ways 
they  can  be  used.” — C.  B.  Hutton,  president,  W  estern 
Brick  and  Supply  Company,  Hastings,  Neb. 


Suggests  the  “Deadly  Parallel.” 

“There  is  undoubtedly  a  need  in  the  clayworking  field 
for  much  more  improved  methods  of  publicity  and  edu¬ 
cation.  This,  a  magazine  like  yours  can  assist  in,  very 
forcibly,  by  comparing  the  methods  of  clayworkers  with 
those  pursued  by  manufacturers  in  other  lines.  The  clay- 
workers  are  certainly  far  from  being  up-to-date  in  con¬ 
certed  or  individual  efforts  to  create  a  demand  for  their 
product.”— H.  W.  Holmes,  general  manager,  Puritan  Brick 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wants  More  Publicity  Given  Refractories. 

“We  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  publicity  given  to 
the  fire  brick  industry  of  the  country— there  is  more  along 
the  technical  line  of  refractories,  published  in  some  of 
the  other  journals.  We  believe  it  would  pay  your  publica¬ 
tion  to  give  refractory  manufacturers  a  little  more  at¬ 
tention.” — J.  L.  Green,  president  Laclede-Christy  Clay 
Products  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Advises  More  Mention  of  Ceramic  Schools. 

“Would  it  be  possible  to  have  just  a  little  space  de¬ 
voted  to  our  Ceramic  Schools  each  issue,  letting  us  know 
what  they  are  doing  for  the  profession  and  what  their 
men  are  accomplishing?  So  many  clayworkers  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  just  exactly  what  the  Ceramic  Schools  mean  to 
the  clay  working  industry  in  general.”— W.  E.  Dornbach, 
superintendent,  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company,  Auburn, 
Pa. 


Believes  in  Reciprocal  Clay  Products  Directory. 

“We  are  reading  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  more  closely 
than  ever  before,  simply  because  there  is  so  much  real 
meat  in  it  that  we  would  be  the  losers  if  we  did  not  read 
it  closely.  You  are  handling  very  wisely  live  and  inter¬ 
esting  subjects.  We  are  using  to  our  advantage  your 
classified  index.  Keep  up  your  good  work  and  we  hope 
for  you  the  united  support  and  appreciation  of  the  entire 
clayworking  industry.”— B.  Mifflin  Hood,  president,  B. 
Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wants  Silo  Plans  to  Loan  Builders. 

“I  would  like  to  get  a  little  more  detailed  information 
regarding  the  building  of  brick  silos,  their  relative  cost  as 
compared  with  concrete,  lumber,  etc.  Is  it  necessary  to 
use  hollow  blocks  in  their  construction  or  can  they  be 
built  successfully  of  common  brick?  Is  there  any  place 
where  I  can  get  hold  of  plans  economically,  that  I  could 
loan  out  to  those  desiring  to  build?” — R.  F.  Lewis,  man¬ 
ager,  Kenmare  Coal  and  Brick  Company,  Kenmare,  N.  D. 

Wants  More  Articles  on  Sewer  Pipe 

“The  only  thing  that  I  could  suggest  that  would  inter¬ 
est  me  further  would  be  articles  on  the  manufacture  of 
sewer  pipe,  going  into  details  and  taking  the  matter  from 
clay  pit  to  loading  the  cars.” — Austin  Pugh,  superin¬ 
tendent,  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Company, 
Deepwater,  Mo. 


Suggest  Plans  for  Small  Brick  Houses. 

“There  ought  to  be  a  bigger  use  of  brick  in  building 
small  houses  in  the  South.  If  you  could  get  some  archi¬ 
tects  busy  on  plans  for  small  houses,  costing  from  $1,000 
to  $2,500,  we  think  this  might  help  us.” — J.  H.  Sibley, 
manager,  Ogeechee  Brick  Company,  Union  Point,  Ga. 


Water  Smoking  with  Air 


The  water-smoking  problem  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  is  a  very  important  one.  A  method  of  water- 
smoking  by  means  of  fresh  air  was  described  in  the  April 
21st  issue  of  “Brick,”  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  this 
method  is  further  justified  and  explained. 

In  water-smoking  a  freshly  set  chamber  of  brick,  the 
ware  is  heated  from  about  90°  F.  up  to  approximately 
250°  F„  and  the  water  contained  therein  evaporated.  The 
brick,  as  they  come  from  the  machine,  contain  on  an  av¬ 
erage  of  about  25  per  cent  water,  in  terms  of  the  dry 
weight.  This  figure  represents  water  from  two  sources, 
viz.,  that  used  in  developing  the  plasticity  of  the  clay, 
and  also  that  moisture  which  is  inherent  in  the  clay. 
The  larger  part  of  this  water  is  of  course  removed  dur¬ 
ing  the  drying  process  before  the  ware  is  set  in  the  kiln. 
However,  there  still  remains  a  certain  amount  (hygro¬ 
scopic  water)  which  the  clay  holds  very  tenaciously  and 
is  not  driven  off  at  ordinary  temperatures  of  drying.  This 
water  remaining  in  the  brick  when  they  are  set  consti¬ 
tutes  about  1  to  8  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  clay 
and  it  is  this  moisture  which  is  expelled  by  the  higher 
temperatures  of  water-smoking.  The  amount  of  hygro¬ 
scopic  water  in  general  increases  with  the  plasticity  of 
the  clay.  The  degree  of  plasticity  in  turn  varies  with  the 
amount  of  colloidal  material  contained  in  the  clay  and  it  is 
this  colloidal  matter  which  entraps  and  holds  the  so-called 
hygroscopic  water.  Their  behavior  towards  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  water  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  sponge.  The 
pore  spaces  of  this  colloidal  material  are  so  minute  and  its 


capillaries  so  small  that  the  water  is  not  allowed  to  evap¬ 
orate.  It  follows  then  that  to  remove  this  water  it  must 
be  heated  up  to  the  boiling  point.  This  is  accomplished 
during  the  water-smoking  period. 


An  Interesting  Steam  Shovel  Booklet. 

Labor  saving,  cost  cutting  machinery  is  part  of  our 
twentieth  century  civilization.  It  is  the  inevitable  sign  of 
progress  in  an  industry. 

Far  from  the  least  important  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products  is  the  removal  of  the  raw  product,  clay, 
from  the  bank.  Here  great  opportunity  is  presented  for 
the  carrying  out  of  economic  methods  in  getting  the  clay 
to  the  pugmill.  Years  ago,  the  pick  and  shovel  played 
the  leading  parts  in  this  performance  but  now  the  sinewy 
arms  and  backs  have  been  supplanted  with  the  steel  arm 
and  steam  power  in  the  form  of  the  modern  steam  shovel, 
where  the  customary  crew  is  two  or  at  the  most  three 
men,  taking  the  place  of  the  obsolete  shoveling  gang, 
often  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  of  Marion,  Ohio, 
has  just  issued  a  very  instructive  booklet,  entitled  “Strip¬ 
ping  Coal  with  Economy  and  Speed,”  treating  in  general 
the  subject  of  steam  shovels,  much  of  w'hich  is  applicable 
to  the  digging  of  clay.  This  book  contains  pictures  of 
Marion  shovels  at  work  in  some  of  the  large  clayworking 
plants.  The  Marion  people  will  be  glad  to  furnish  this 
interesting  booklet  to  anyone  on  request. 


New  Methods  and  Processes 

A  Department  of  Technicology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


Conducted  by 

Charles  S.  Kinnison 

Ceramic  Chemist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Ceramics 


Effect  of  Overburning  on  Clays.  * 

It  is  claimed  that  brick  burned  in  individual  kilns  are 
of  clearer  and  better  color  than  those  obtained  from  a 
continuous  kiln.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  case,  water  smoking  is  more  satisfactorily 
carried  on,  since  sufficient  time  is  given  to  drive  off  all  the 
water.  Brick  clear  in  color  can  be  obtained  from  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  if  the  water-smoking  operation  is  handled 
properly.  Obviously,  water-smoking  implies  coal  con¬ 
sumption,  especially  if  the  kiln  has  been  idle  during  the 
winter  and  its  walls  are  full  of  moisture.  But  this  coal 
is  certainly  not  wasted,  because  the  work  accomplished 


Fig.  1  Fig.  2 

by  the  water-smoking  fire  means  just  that  much  less  work 
for  the  subsequent  high  fire  and  gives  it  an  opportunity 
for  a  more  rapid  advance.  In  reality,  no  more  total  coal 
is  required  by  water-smoking  than  if  this  same  amount  of 
work  was  done  entirely  by  the  high  fire;  and  in  the  first 
case,  there  is  the  advantage  that  the  kiln  bottom  has  a 
temperature  of  at  least  80°  C.  and  condensation  is  not 
experienced;  and  this  is  the  whole  reason  for  water¬ 
smoking. 

Water-smoking  in  a  continuous  kiln,  like  any  opera¬ 
tion,  requires  the  use  of  suitable  appliances.  In  the  course 
of  time  two  devices  (water-smoking  furnaces)  have  been 
put  on  the  market  and  have  given  satisfactory  service. 
The  type  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  the  advantage  of  being 
portable.  The  goose-neck  fire  tube  is  simply  thrust  into 
the  hole  in  the  chamber  wall  provided  for  water-smok¬ 
ing,  sealed  tight  with  clay  and  the  furnace  ignited.  The 
cold  air  streams  up  through  the  grate  and  hot  coals,  be¬ 
coming  heated  thereby,  and  is  drawn  down  into  the  kiln. 
The  furnace  is  fed  through  an  opening  in  the  top,  which  is 
provided  with  a  tight  fitting  door. 

The  size  of  this  furnace  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
size  of  the  kiln  chambers.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes, 

*A.  V.  Bleininger  and  E.  T.  Montgomery.  Trans.  A.  C.  S.  Vol.  XV-1913. 


based  upon  varying  grate  surface,  viz.,  25x19  cm.,  35x22 
cm.,  and  40x25  cm. 

For  finishing  the  water-smoking,  the  furnace  at  high 
test  is  connected  with  the  door  of  the  kiln,  in  the  same 
manner  as  mentioned  above. 

It  is  not  always  desired,  however,  to  do  this  through 
the  door  from  below.  If  the  operation  be  carried  on  from 
on  top  the  kiln  through  the  firing  holes  there  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  not  being  necessary  for  the  burner  to  get 
down  from  the  kiln,  while  he  at  the  same  time  has  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  water-smoking. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  furnace  for  operating  on  top  of  the 
kiln.  It  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder,  which  holds  in  the 
upper  half  a  round  grate  either  of  iron  or  fire  clay.  This 
cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  sheet  iron  apron  which,  just 
as  the  inner  cylinder,  is  provided  with  a  sheet  iron  cover 
as  shown. 

Lump  coal  or  coke  is  used  as  fuel  and  the  draft  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  kiln  stack  which  draws  the  cold  air  up 
between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  down  through  the 
fire,  thereby  heating  it.  Air  also  streams  in  through  the 
holes  in  the  grate,  thereby  diluting  the  combustion  gases  of 
the  furnace,  so  that  instead  of  a  small  volume  of  extremely 
hot  gases,  there  is  a  large  volume  of  warm  gases  to  be 


Fig.  3 


drawn  down  through  the  ware.  Fig.  3  illustrates  still 
another  variety  of  this  appliance. 

These  auxiliary  furnaces  are  especially  valuable  in  the 
first  cycle  of  a  kiln  where  there  are  no  cooling  chambers 
to  draw  on  for  waste  heat. 


An  Unusual  Use  of  Pure  Clay. 

Recent  researches  for  materials  suitable  for  cleansing 
the  mouth  and  teeth  brought  out  the  fact  that  pure  washed 
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kaolin,  with  a  small  amount  of  common  salt  added,  is  an 
excellent  antiseptic  and  especially  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  also  a  remedy  for  sore  throat  and  diphtheria. 


The  Function  of  Time  in  the  Vitrification  of  Clays. ¥ 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  time  is  an  exceedingly 
important  factor  in  the  maturing  of  clay  bodies.  A  cer¬ 
tain  result  may  be  obtained  either  by  the  application  of 
a  higher  intensity  of  heat  for  a  shorter  time  or  a  lower 
temperature  for  a  longer  time.  This  fact  we  see  con¬ 
stantly  illustrated  in  the  firing  of  all  kinds  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  melting  of  glass,  and  the  softening  of  Seger 
pyrometric  cones,  etc. 

In  this  experiment  a  number  of  clays  were  fired  to 
their  maturing  temperatures  at  different  rates,  and  the 
heat  effects  compared  by  means  of  porosity  and  shrink¬ 
age  determinations.  Four  rates  of  firing  were  adopted 
as  follows:  50°— 25°— 16-2/3°  and  12 -*4°  per  hour.  At 
intervals  of  20°  during  the  vitrification  stage  two  sam¬ 
ples  of  each  clay  were  drawn  and  the  volume,  porosity 
and  apparent  specific  gravity  determined. 

A  summary  of  the  results  revealed  the  following  facts: 

As  a  rule,  the  higher  the  content  of  fluxes  the  more 
marked  will  be  the  time  factor. 

It  is  impossible  to  work  out  general  rules  to  govern 
time-temperature  relations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain 


specific  properties  of  the  clays,  such  as  their  viscosity  at 
kiln  temperatures,  vary  widely  according  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  physical  structure  of  the  different  materials. 

Vesicular  structure,  or  closed  pore  space,  is  produced 
not  only  by  excessive  temperature,  but  by  longer  contin¬ 
ued  burning  at  lower  temperatures  as  well.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  rate  of  burning  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  character  of  the  clay  and  the  size  of  the  prod¬ 


uct  to  be  fired.  For  most  purposes  the  rate  of  firing  will 
be  between  10°  and  35°  C.  per  hour. 

The  method  of  firing  at  a  constant  rate  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  practical  work.  In  conducting  clay  tests  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  specimens  of  the  size  used  in  this  work 
(discs  1"  x  2)4"  diameter),  a  constant  rate  of  heating 
from  30°  to  35°  per  hour  may  be  maintained  after  oxida¬ 
tion  up  to  within  about  40°  of  the  minimum  maturing  tem¬ 
perature.  From  this  point  on  a  much  slower  rate,  about 
10°  per  hour,  should  be  employed  until  the  burn  is  fin¬ 
ished.  In  case  reasonable  uniformity  of  temperature  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  the  kiln  still  another  change  is  desir¬ 
able,  consisting  in  keeping  the  temperature  constant  at 
the  minimum  maturing  point  until  the  clay  has  reached 
the  desired  degree  of  density.  Unless  the  firing  condi¬ 
tions  are  stated,  firing  results  of  any  kind  lose  much 
of  their  value. 

The  greater  the  tendency  of  a  clay  to  produce  a  spongy 
structure  of  sealed  pores,  the  lower  should  be  the  burn¬ 
ing  temperature,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  time. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  temperature 
limits  within  which  the  time  factor  becomes  effective.  The 
speed  of  vitrification,  for  a  given  clay,  in  general,  is 
greatest  at  the  highest  temperature,  and  the  most  rapid 
rate  of  heating.  Probably  25°  C.  per  hour  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  at  which  firing  should  take  place  under  any 
conditions  during  vitrification. 

The  effect  of  the  time-temperature  relations  should  be 
studied  closely  for  every  clay,  since  only  when  reliable 
information  concerning  this  subject  is  at  hand,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  exercise  complete  control  of  the  burning.  The 
importance  of  such  results  applied  to  factory  practice 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 

The  use  of  pyrometers  in  plant  operation  is  to  be  urged 
most  strongly  as  they  afford  the  only  means  of  controll¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  firing.  For  the  establishment  of  the  end 
point  of  the  burning,  pyrometric  cones,  shrinkage  and  po¬ 
rosity  determinations  are  of  value. 

In  carrying  out  these  experiments  at  regular  prescribed 
rates  of  heating,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  compare 
the  softening  temperatures  of  the  cones  with  reference  to 
the  time  effect.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  mixtures 
from  which  these  cones  are  made  do  not  possess  definite 
melting  points,  but  only  a  softening  interval  and  that  the 
viscosity  of  the  individual  compositions  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  point  at  which  the  different  num¬ 
bers  deform  and  bend.  It  is  to  be  expected  therefore  that 
the  time  factor  should  affect  the  softening  of  the  cones 
in  a  decided  manner. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  softening  points  of 
the  cones,  as  found,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  firing. 


Softening  Points  of  Cones  °C. 


Rate  of  Heating — °C  Per  Hour. 


Cones 

42.5 

27.5 

20 

12  y2 

010 

885 

885 

880 

910 

09 

920 

930 

950 

890 

08 

950 

970 

970 

965 

07 

960 

975 

950 

970 

06 

990 

1000 

990 

995 

05 

1015 

1035 

1025 

1030 

04 

1040 

1055 

1040 

1045 

03 

1055 

1065 

1050 

1050 

02 

1065 

1070 

1065 

1060 

01 

1080 

1080 

1080 

1070 

1 

1100 

1085 

1090 

1070 

2 

1110 

1090 

1100 

1075 

3 

1120 

1110 

1110 

1080 

4 

1130 

1125 

1115 

1090 

5 

1140 

1135 

1125 

1110 

6 

1170 

1140 

1135 

.... 

7 

1185 

1155 

1140 

1125 

8 

1200 

1170 

1160 

1150 

9 

1230 

1190 

1180 

1190 

The  general  tendency  to  connect  high  softening  points 
with  rapid  heating  and  vice  versa,  is  apparent,  as  shown 
by  the  figure,  which  expresses  the  results  graphically. 
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From  cone  9  to  6  inclusive,  the  lowering  of  the  deforma¬ 
tion  temperature  is  quite  rapid  at  first  and  then  slows 
down  decidedly.  While  the  softening  point  of  cone  9  ap¬ 
pears  to  remain  constant  for  the  slower  rate  of  heating  it 
continues  to  become  lower  for  the  numbers  8,  7  and  6. 
Numbers  5  and  4  show  a  constant  lowering  of  the  point 
in  question. 

The  results  pertaining  to  cones  03  and  above  have  been 
checked  repeatedly,  and  the  facts  shown  should  be  applied 
in  the  use  of  cones.  Short  burns  necessitate  the  use  of 
higher  cone  numbers  than  long  burns  in  accomplishing 
the  same  result.  Where  at  the  same  plant,  the  rate  of  fir¬ 
ing  varies,  difficulties  are  certain  to  be  met  with  unless 
the  proper  corrections  are  made  as  has  been  mentioned. 

The  Measurement  of  Air  Currents. * 

In  brick  drying  it  is  often  very  necessary  to  know  the 
velocity  of  the  air  passing  through  a  dryer  as  well  as  its 
temperature  and  humidity.  The  temperature  of  course 
can  be  measured  with  a  thermometer,  and  the  humidity 
determined  by  means  of  a  hygrometer  or  a  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometer.  The  amount  of  air  passing  through 
the  tunnel  can  be  readily  ascertained  when  we  know  its 
velocity,  and  the  cross  section  of  the  tunnel,  the  volume  per 
minute,  of  course,  being  equal  to  the  product  of  the  velocity 
in  feet  per  minute  and  the  area  expressed  in  square  feet. 

The  velocity  can  be  measured  among  other  methods  by 
means  of  an  anemometer  of  the  types  shown  by  Fig.  1,  a 
measurement  of  the  time  involved  being  made  by  the  in¬ 
strument  at  the  same  time.  In  using  this  device,  it  is  let 
down  into  the  air  current  in  question.  The  fan  is  obvious¬ 
ly  set  in  motion  by  virtue  of  the  velocity  and  the  large 
pointer  operating  around  the  dial  is  so  calibrated  as  to 
show,  we  might  say,  the  length  of  the  stream  of  air  pass¬ 
ing  through  during  any  interval  of  time  shown  by  the 
clock  arrangement.  This  figure  can  be  readily  converted 
into  feet  per  minute  by  simply  dividing  by  the  number 
of  minutes.  As  stated  above,  this  figure  multiplied  by  the 
area  in  square  feet  gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
passing  through  in  one  minute.  Knowing  the  temperature 
and  humidity  of  this  air,  we  can  find  in  suitable  tables 
the  number  of  pounds  of  water  one  cubic  foot  of  it  can 
take  up,  and  from  this  we  can  obtain  a  fairly  good  idea 
as  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  dry  the  brick,  know¬ 
ing  their  water  content. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  more  clearly  how  these 
calculations  are  made.  We  will  assume  2,000  brick  each 
containing  say,  8Kg  420,  or  a  total  of  1,600  kg.  To  evapo¬ 
rate  this  water,  we  will  use  air  at  a  temperature  of  50° 
C.  From  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  422  vapor,  1  cu. 
m.  of  air  is  capable  of  holding  at  different  temperatures, 

we  find  that  at  50°,  1  cu.  m., 
when  saturated,  can  carry 
82.7  grs.  of  420  vapor.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  this  air 
will  leave  the  dryer  in  a 
saturated  condition  and  we 
will  assume  that  it  holds 
only  one-half  that  which  it  is 
capable  of  holding,  or  is  one- 
half  saturated.  Accordingly, 
then  each  cu.  m.  will  carry 
41.35  grs.  of  water.  One  cu. 
m.  of  air  cannot  evaporate 
this  amount  from  the  brick 
because  it  is  not  absolutely 
dry  when  it  enters  the  dryer. 
We  will  assume  that  it  en¬ 
ters  three-fourths  saturated 


Fig.  1 


and  has  a  temperature  of  10° 
C.  From  the  tables  again 
we  find  that  1  cu.  m.  of  air 
at  this  temperature  (10°  C.) 
and  three-fourths  saturated, 


Fig.  2 

Since,  in  this  example, 
were  required,  the  time 
(46552) 

almost  13  hours - . 

3000 

in  this  problem  by  no  means  fit  actual  practice,  but  are 
merely  arbitrary  figures,  chosen  to  show  the  simple  cal¬ 
culations  involved.  In  practice,  obviously,  neither  the 
velocity  of  the  air  nor  its  temperature  are  constant  fac¬ 
tors,  but  vary  quite  considerably. 

The  type  of  anemometer  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  not  adapted 
for  the  measurements  of  very  high  velocities  such  as  would 
be  found  in  a  stack  or  any  similar  flue  where  particles 
of  sand  would  be  apt  to  be  blown  into  the  mechanism. 
For  the  measurement  of  the  higher  velocities,  the  type 
illustrated  by  Fig.  2  (the  Morell  anemometer)  is  most 
adaptable. 

This  instrument  is  of  very  convenient  form  and  is  not 
unfavorably  affected  by  vigorous  air  currents  or  particles 
of  foreign  material  such  as  sand.  It  has  the  advantage 
in  being  so  calibrated  as  to  read  directly  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  second,  a  measurement  of  the  time  not  being 
necessary  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  instrument  described. 
This  obviously  eliminates  one  source  of  error,  viz.,  that 
of  mistakes  in  the  observation,  resulting  from  the  simul¬ 
taneous  readings  of  two  instruments,  the  anemometer  and 
the  watch.  It  is  possessed  of  still  another  advantage  in 
that  the  pointer  automatically  returns  to  the  zero  point 
after  an  observation.  Errors  may  be  made  with  the  first 
instrument  described  inasmuch  as  the  pointer  does  not 
return  to  the  zero  point  automatically  and  in  using  it,  one 
may  neglect  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment  and  obtain 
an  erroneous  reading  as  a  result. 


carries  6.98  grs.  FFO  vapor. 
From  this  it  follows  that 
each  cu.  m.  passing  through 
the  dryer  can  pick  no 
41.35  —  6.98  =  34.37  grs.  of 
water  as  vapor.  Since  there 
are  1,600,000  grs.  to  be  evap¬ 
orated,  it  is  apparent  that 
1,600,000  divided  by  34.37,  or 
46,552  cu.  m.  of  air,  are 
necessary.  For  simplicity, 
we  will  assume  that  the  tun¬ 
nel  is  1  sq.  m.  in  cross  sec¬ 
tion  and  that  the  velocity  of 
the  air  is  1  m.  per  second, 
from  which  it  is  true  then 
that  60  cu.  m.  pass  through 
per  minute,  or  3,600  per  hour, 
it  was  shown  that  46,552  cu.  m. 
necessary  for  drying  would  equal 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  data 
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A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 


A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”— every  two  weeks— for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


This  Idea  Wins  the  Five  Dollar  Prize 


Every  brickmaker  knows  what  will  take  place  in 
the  clay  pit  when  there  is  a  quick-sand  bottom  or 
even  a  lean  clay  under  your  steam-shovel  track.  A 
spell  of  rainy  weather,  or,  sometimes,  the  water 
wasting  from  the  shovel  will  give  anything  but  sat¬ 
isfactory  conditions  for  the  placing  of  the  railroad 
sections  for  the  shovel,  and  it  will  sink  down  with 
every  dipper  load  that  comes  from  the  bank. 

The  depression  may  not  be  noticed  until  you  are 


.pail  with  holes  cut  out  fop  spikes 

TO  BE  INSERTED,  ALSO  BOLTS  FOR  PLANKS 


ready  to  move  the  shovel,  and  then  come  the  “days 
of  real  sport,”  for  one  section  is  apt  to  be  down 
and  the  other  up,  making  it  practically  impossible 
to  fasten  the  fish-plates. 


The  result  is  “off  the  track”  and  then  what  hap¬ 
pens  does  not  resemble  the  sound  of  prayer.  The 
sections  shown  in  the  illustration  are  the  usual 
length  for  the  average  size  shovel.  Use  four  planks 
under  each  section,  bolting  them  to  the  rails,  using 
slots  or  holes  that  have  previously  been  made  in 
the  rails  for  this  purpose.  This  will  prevent  slip¬ 
ping — another  trouble  saver. 

The  planks  will  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  make  it  convenient  to  connect  them  with 
the  fish-plates. 

The  fish-plates  have  four  holes  at  one  end  and 
two  holes  at  the  other  end.  At  the  four-hole  end, 
the  fish-plate  is  curved,  so  that  the  sections  can  be 
curved  and  short  pieces  of  rails  placed  between 
sections  on  the  longer  side.  The  length  of  the 
short  rails  depends  upon  the  radius  of  curve  and 
fish-plates  with  four  holes  are  so  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  any  short  rail,  and  then  being 
bolted  to  the  sections — that  is,  the  fish-plates  are 
bolted  to  the  sections  and  short  pieces  of  rail  placed 
between  the  sections,  but  not  bolted. — R.  C.  Gange- 
wfere,  116  McCallie  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Mechanical  Differentation 

The  older  text-books  on  mechanics  included,  among  various 
arbitrary  divisions  of  the  subject,  the  classification  of  the  so- 
called  “elementary  machines,”  these  including  the  lever,  screw, 
wedge,  inclined  plane,  pulley  and  wheel-and-axle.  Modern 
treatises  ignore  this  time-honored  list,  or  mention  it  only  to 
point  out  that  the  wedge  and  the  inclined  plane  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical,  and  that  the  screw  is  simply  the  development 
of  an  inclined  plane  upon  a  cylinder,  and  that  the  wheel- 
and-axle  is  but  a  continuous  form  of  lever. 


Probably  this  continuous  lever,  the  modern  belt  pulley,  is 
better  entitled  to  a  place  for  itself  than  some  other  devices 
which  have  been  suggested,  for  there  is  hardly  a  product  of 
human  ingenuity  which  has  so  wide  an  application  and  so 
extensive  a  series  of  users. 

In  nearly  every  other  system  of  mechanical  contrivances, 
the  element  which  receives  the  effort  is  wholly  different  from 
that  which  is  at  the  sending  point.  With  belt  transmission, 
however,  the  energy  contained  in  the  revolving  shaft  is  passed 
outward  through  the  continuous  leverage  of  the  arms  of  the 
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pulley  to  the  rim,  thus  increasing  the  peripheral  velocity  many 
times,  and  then  silently  and  imperceptibly  converting  the  ro¬ 
tary  movement  into  the  linear  velocity  of  the  belt  or  rope, 
it  sends  it  flying  across  space  to  a  similar  pulley,  where  by 
a  reversal  of  every  operation  the  receiving  shaft  takes  it  up. 
There  is  probably  no  simpler  operation  in  the  entire  field  of 
mechanics,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  which  is  more  useful, 
more  widely  applied,  and  when  properly  installed,  more  effi¬ 
cient. 

It  is  just  this  last  feature,  proper  installation,  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  comes  for  the  work  of  the  transmission  engineer. 
A  pulley  for  belt  or  rope  transmission  is  not  merely  a 
combination  of  hub,  arms  and  a  rim.  It  must  have  strength 
to  resist  belt-pull,  stiffness  to  resist  flexure  and  vibration, 
truth  of  form  and  of  balance,  and  with  these  essentials,  there 
should  be  added  convenience  of  installation. 

So  far  as  materials  are  concerned,  wood,  steel,  wrought 
and  cast  iron,  all  have  been  employed,  separately  or  in  com¬ 
bination.  The  high  coefficiency  of  friction  between  the 
leather  belt  and  the  surface  of  a  wooden  rim  has  made 
the  use  of  wood  advantageous,  either  with  wooden  arms  or 
an  iron  spider,  while  the  lighter  weight  of  the  wooden  rim 
is  also  desirable  for  high  speeds,  when  centrifugal  stresses 
have  to  be  considered. 

Especially  desirable  for  general  factory  service  is  it  to 
have  lineshaft  pulleys  made  in  halves,  permitting  them  to  be 
placed  at  any  desired  point  on  the  shaft  without  disturbing 
hangers,  couplings  or  other  pulleys  which  may  be  already 
in  place. 

The  placing  and  accurate  lining  of  shafting,  a  difficult 
job  in  itself,  is  so  readily  disturbed  by  uncoupling  and  re¬ 
placing  a  section  that  any  device  which  renders  this  derange¬ 
ment  unnecessary  is  to  be  welcomed.  Since  the  split  pulley, 
either  of  wood  or  of  iron,  has  become  a  standardized  product 
of  manufacture,  and  especially  since  the  introduction  of  split 
bushings  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  fitting  shafts  of 
various  diameters,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  install 
line  shafting  upon  such  a  permanent  system  as  to  render 
any  removal  of  flange  couplings  or  similar  devices  wholly 
unnecessary. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  there  was  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  improvement  of  such  a  simple  product  as  an 
ordinary  pulley,  an  article  which  might  be  sent  to  the  lathe 
from  the  foundry  and  on  to  the  customer  almost  without 
thought.  The_event  has  proved,  however,  that  in  just  such 
a  simple  article  there  was  room  for  skillful  design,  accurate 
and  refined  construction,  and  the  application  of  inventive 
talent  of  a  high  order. 


Good  Mix  for  “Dob”  on  Kiln  Doors 

Much  of  the  heat  in  a  kiln  is  lost  through  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  material  that  is  used  to  seal  them.  To  prevent 
this,  the  following  mix  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
Take  two  parts  of  coarse  sand  to  one  of  ground  fire  clay. 
Then  add  a  half  shovel  of  common  refuse  salt  for  each 
door. — D.  W.  J. 


To  Hasten  Cooling  Kilns. 

Loss  of  time  in  cooling  kilns  is  a  serious  defect  in  modern 
brickmaking  and  militates  against  the  running  of  any  brick 
plant  to  its  fullest  capacity.  When  kilns  are  cooled  by  blower 
fans  sucking  heat  from  the  kiln  and  sending  it  through  tun¬ 
nels  of  the  waste  heat  dryer,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to 
disconnect  the  blower  from  the  kiln,  which  is  partially  cooled, 
and  to  connect  it  with  the  kiln  in  which  the  cooling  has  only 
started,  This  makes  the  subsequent  cooling  of  the  first  kiln 
considerably  slower  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  necessary 
to  maintain  a  certain  temperature  in  the  drying  tunnels. 

The  interim  of  time  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  blower 


and  the  time  when  the  brick  can  be  handled  out  of  the  kiln 
is  aggravating.  Some  plants  are  hurrying  up  this  cooling 
process  by  installing  an  18  to  24  in.  electrical  desk  fan  in 
the  door  or  wicket  of  the  kiln.  It  is  surprising  the  amount 
of  time  saved  by  this  process  and  time  is  money  on  the  brick 
plant  just  as  much  as  it  is  anywhere  else. — M.  D.  B. 


Lag  Wooden  Pulleys. 

Lag  your  wooden  pulleys  with  old  pieces  of  belting. 
The  split  wooden  pulley  is  a  big  favorite,  but  when  doing 
heavy  duty,  the  belt  slips,  and  in  time,  the  pulley  face  be¬ 
comes  worn.  To  build  up  the  pulley,  or  lag  it,  place  a 
strip  of  canvas  belting  around  the  center  of  the  pulley, 
so  that  it  covers  about  half  of  the  face,  leaving  a  quarter 
of  the  surface  exposed  on  each  side.  Tack  it  down  tight, 
then  cover  the  face  of  the  pulley  completely  with  a  wider 
strip  of  belting  and  tack  it  on  securely.  Have  the  belting 
well  soaked  with  water  before  applying. — M.  D.  B. 


Hook  for  Lifting  Large  Tile. 

F.  W.  Owens  of  Rich- 
wood,  Ohio,  sent  us  a  sketch 
which  is  reproduced  below 
and  says:  “In  setting  27  in. 
or  30  in.  tile  we  always  had 
trouble  in  lifting  them  until 
we  made  some  hooks  like 
that  shown  here.  This  hook 
is  made  of  34  in.  iron  and 
a  man  can  lift  nearly 
more  on  account  of  having 
a  good  hand-hold. 


To  Avoid  Clinkers. 

If  a  thin  layer  of  coal  is  placed  in  each  fire-hole  of  the 
k  in  before  the  fire  is  started,  there  will  be  no  clinker 
formed  in  the  bottom.  Usually,  hot  coals  from  other 
k  Ins  are  used  to  start  the  fires,  and,  if  taken  from  a  kiln 
that  is  about  to  be  finished,  these  hot  coals  will  be  in  a 
slaggy  condition.  The  green  coal  prevents  this  and  greatly 
facilitates  cleaning. — D.  W.  J. 


To  Do  Away  with  Dust  Around  Dry  Pans. 

A  water  line  of  three-quarter  inch  pipe,  brought  to  the 
center  shaft  of  the  dry-pan,  and  pierced  so  that  a  slight 
spray  will  fall  on  the  clay  in  the  pan,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  just  outside  of  the  pan,  will  keep  the  ground  and  the 
clay  sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  dust.  A 
stop  cock  can  be  so  placed  that,  when  the  water  is  not  needed 
it  can  be  turned  off'  by  the  pan  feeder.— E.  Hendrickson,  Ord- 
way  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


To  Prevent  Checking. 

When  considerable  air  checking  is  encountered  in  burning- 
sewer  pipe  or  drain  tile,  the  cause  may  often  be  found  to  lie 
with  the  draft  into  the  stack,  which  draft  is  generally  too 
strong  for  the  larger  size,  pipe.  Now  if  the  stack  draft  be 
cut  off  and  the  kiln  cooled  by  back  draft  (through  vents  in 
the  crown,  for  instance)  this  loss  can  be  eliminated. _ D.  W.  J. 


Keep  Kiln  Flues  Clean. 

Do  you  have  a  stated  time  at  which  all  under-kiln  flues 
are  cleaned?  Do  you  insist  upon  an  examination  after  each 
burn?  A  large  percentage  of  soft  bottoms  and  over-burned 
tops  can  be  attributed  to  flues  that  are  not  examined  regu¬ 
larly  and  rigidly.  The  causes  are  varied — feather  walls  may 
have  squeezed  together,  sand  may  have  piled  high  or  arch 
brick  may  have  fallen.  Each  obstructs  draft  and  must  be 
remedied  before  results  will  be  satisfactory. — M.  D.  B. 


Questions  and  Answers 


Here  Are  Given  the  Replies  Made 
by  America’s  Best  Authorities  to 
Questions  Asked  by  Our  Readers 

will  receive  prompt  attention,  answers  being  returned  by  mail  as  soon  as 
will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  clayworkers.  The  names  and 
no  letters  will  be  forwarded  them  without  being  scruti- 


UESTIONS  sent  to  this  Department 
possible.  Those  that  have  wide  interest 
addresses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  confidential,  and 
nised  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record. 

Calculating  Fire  Clay  Fusion  from  Analysis. 

495.  Kentucky — Will  you  please  give  me  a  method  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  fusion  of  fire  clays  from  the  analysis ? 

No  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  devise  a  formula  based  upon 
the  chemical  analysis  of  a  clay  which  will  foretell  the  fusion 
points  of  clays  to  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Several  well 
known  German  investigators,  such  as  Seger,  Cramer,  Bischof, 
Richter  and  Ludwig  have  attempted  to  correlate  the  effect  of 
the  basic  fluxes  upon  the  softening  temperatures  of  fire  clays, 
but  their  results  are  not  of  practical  application.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  most  of  this  work  would  necessarily  be  rather  too 
technical  to  be  satisfactory,  but  mention  may  be  made  of 
Bischof’s  work  by  way  of  illustration. 

Bischof  proposed  a  so-called  “refractory  quotient”  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  formula  obtained  from  the  chemical  analysis. 
Letting  the  molecular  equivalents  of  Al203=a,  those  of  the 
Si02— b,  and  that  of  the  fluxing  oxide=  c,  and  expressing  the 

ratio  of  a-^c  by  A,  and  the  ratio  b-f-a=B,  the  refractory 

A  a-y-c 

quotient  may  be  represented  by  the  expression,  — 

j  h)  D-r-R 

a2 

— .  According  to  this,  the  refractoriness  would  be  propor- 

bc  ,  .  . 

tional  to  the  square  of  the  alumina,  and  inversely  proportional 

to  the  silica  and  flux  contents. 

Expressed  somewhat  differently  by  making  the  sum  of  the 
fluxes  (RO)  equal  to  unity  (on  the  molecular  basis),  the 
composition  would  be  represented  by  the  formula  1  RO, 
aAUO.  bSi02  and  the  Bischof  refractory  quotient  becomes 

b  '  ■a2  >  f 

a  _j _ — This  expression  has  been  criticized  by  Seger 

and  others  on  the  ground  that  the  quotient  does  not  agree 
with  the  facts,  since  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  refrac¬ 
toriness  increases  as  the  square  of  the  alumina  content.  Seger 
suggests  a  modification  of  the  quotient,  but  at  the  same  time 
realizes  that  such  a  formula  could  have  but  little  value  owing 
to  the  various  factors  which  enter  into  the  question  of  re¬ 
fractoriness  and  which  do  not  find  expression  in  the  above 

relation. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  fluxes  on  the  more 
silicious  clays  is  found  to  be  much  more  marked. 

An  article  has  appeared  previously  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord,”  pages  382  and  383,  volume  43,  August  15th,  1913,  issue, 
showing  how  to  calculate  the  formula  of  a  clay  from  its 
chemical  analysis. 


Solving  Difficult  Kiln  Problems. 

496.  Pennsylvania—We  are  using  a  good  grade  of  shale 
and  fire  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  our  hollow  building 
blocks  which  are  salt  glased  but  find  some  trouble  in  making 
the  ware  burn  dark  and  glaze  properly.  We  use  round  down 
draft  kilns.  We  have  used  various  proportions  of  shale  and 
clay  from  pure  clay  to  three-fourths  shale  and  the  results  are 


always  about  the  same.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  or  an  ex¬ 
pert  whom  we  could  employ  to  coach  our  superintendent  oi 
burner? 

The  above  question  was  published  in  the  Aug.  4  issue,  and 
since  its  publication,  another  answer  has  been  received,  which 
we  give  : 

To  answer  your  question  fully  would  involve  a  complete 
discussion  of  burning  hollow  ware,  which  would  be  beyond 
the  province  of  a  department  like  Questions  and  Answers. 

There  are  two  essentials  to  be  mentioned,  however,  in  this 
connection,  viz.,  (1)  regarding  time  allowed  for  oxidation, 
and  (2)  temperature  of  salting.  If  the  first  point  is  not  han¬ 
dled  properly,  you  are  very  apt  to  find  trouble  in  the  second. 

It  is  very  important  that  ample  time  be  given  for  oxidation. 
We  may  say  that  this  takes  place  between  about  1200°  and 
1600°  F.  Take  your  kiln  up  slowly  during  this  interval  and 
make  draw  trials  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  observe  the 
elimination  of  the  black  core  in  the  center  of  the  trial.  When 
this  spot  disappears,  the  oxidation  can  be  considered  as  being 
completed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  oxidation  is  a 
process  which  requires  time  for  its  procedure,  as  well  as 
plenty  of  air. 

If  your  ware  is  not  properly  oxidized,  and  you  take  your 
kiln  on  up  too  s.oon,  you  are  quite  apt  to  have  indications  of 
a  bloated  and  over-fired  tile,  at  the  temperature  required  for 
salting.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  probably  do  not 
allow  enough  time  for  oxidation  and  in  the  attempt  to  avoid 
an  apparently  over-fired  body,  a  temperature  sufficient  for 
salting  is  not  attained. 

Salt  glazing  is  an  operation  which  requires  a  fairly  high 
temperature  and  the  body  should  be  practically  mature. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  you  cannot  obtain  dark 
ware.  It  would  seem  logical  that  as  the  percentage  of  shale 
was  increased  in  your  mixture,  the  color  would  darken.  In 
fact  if  you  reach  a  temperature  suitable  for  salting,  it  seems 
as  though  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  avoid  dark  colors, 
using  shale  as  you  do. 

The  best  advice  we  can  offer  you,  however,  is  to  enlist  the 
services  of  some  expert  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  Cost  of  Natural  Gas  Fuel. 

501.  Ohio — We  are  about  to  install  a  gas  burning  equip¬ 
ment  in  our  kilns,  which  are  round,  being  thirty  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Can  this  style  of  kiln  be  burned  successfully  with  gas 
and  how  does  the  cost  of  this  type  of  fuel  compare  with  the 
cost  of  burning  with  coal?  We  are  now  paying  $1.25  per  ton 
for  coal  and  gas  is  thirteen  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  We 
are  making  a  soft  mud  brick  weighing  four  and  one-half 
pounds  apiece.  What  kind  of  burners  would  you  suggest 
using  ? 

Almost  any  type  of  kiln  can  be  used  for  natural  gas  burn¬ 
ing.  But  the  economy  of  using  this  form  of  fuel  and  of 
paying  the  price  you  name  for  it,  to  burn  soft  mud  common 
brick,  is  very  doubtful. 
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The  heating  value  of  one  cubic  foot  of  natural  gas  is  ap¬ 
proximately  one  thousand  B.  T.  U.  and  that  of  one  pound 
of-  bituminous  coal  averages  near  fourteen  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  B.  T.  U.  Therefore,  a  ton  of  coal  which  costs  $1.25 
gives  about  twenty-nine  million  B.  T.  U.,  while  the  same 
amount  of  money  spent  for  natural  gas  at  thirteen  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  gives  only  about  ten  million  B.  T.  U. 

Allowing  thirty  cents  per  ton  for  labor,  depreciation  and 
interest,  the  cost  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel  is  equal  to  coal  if, 
for  instance,  one  ton  of  coal  costs  $1.25  and  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  seven  cents.  But  it  is  our  opinion 
that  natural  gas  at  thirteen  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  is 
too  expensive  for  the  burning  of  soft  mud  common  brick. 

With  regard  to  your  last  question  concerning  the  type  of 
burners  to  be  used,  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  will  be  found  the  fifth  installment  of  “Firing  and 
Burning,”  treating  particularly  the  subject  of  natural  gas  and 
natural  gas  burners. 


Information  on  Hollow  Block  Silo  Construction. 

503.  Missouri — Can  you  give  us  any  information  or  cite  us 
where  we  can  get  it  relative  to  the  cost  and  construction  of 
brick  silos ?  What  style  of  block  or  hollow  brick  is  most 
generally  used,  the  method  of  erection  and  probable  cost? 
What  is  the  comparative  cost  between  brick  or  block  and 
cement  silos?  Where  could  we  send  and  get  samples  of 
blocks  used  for  this  class  of  structure?  The  farmers  in  this 
locality  are  becoming  interested  in  the  silo  matter  and  we,  of 
course,  want  them  to  use  clay  products  and  so  must  be  posted 
in  order  to  convince  them  that  burned  clay  is  the  best. 

Silos  constructed  of  hollow  brick  or  burned  clay  blocks 
have  been  given  a  thorough  test  in  Iowa,  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  seventeen  hundred  silos  of  this  type  having  been  built  in 
that  state  last  year.  The  blocks  used  are  generally  4x8x12 
inches  or  5x8x12  inches  in  size,  laid  on  edge.  The  four-inch 
block  is  easier  to  handle  inasmuch  as  a  block  can  be  held 
in  one  hand.  The  five-inch  block  permits  more  wall  to  be 
laid  in  a  day,  owing  to  the  decreased  number  of  mortar  joints. 
The  sixteen-inch  block  may  be  used  but  unless  the  curvature 
of  the  block  is  perfect,  a  smooth  wall  cannot  be  secured. 

In  Iowa,  selected  silo  blocks  4x8x12  sell  from  $40.00  to 
$60.00  per  thousand.  Where  blocks  can  be  secured  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  the  advantage,  even  in  first  cost,  is  in  favor  of 
the  clay  block  silo  over  the  concrete  silo,  and  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  lasting  qualities  of  a  well  burned  clay  block  compared 
with  concrete,  its  ability  to  resist  acid  and  its  perfect  ventila¬ 
tion — features  in  a  silo  which  are  vitally  important— there  is 
very  little  excuse  for  the  concrete  silo. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  write  the  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neering  Section.  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la.,  for  a  copy  of 
“Silo  Bulletin  No.  141,”  which  will  give  you  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  construction  of  a  clay  block  silo  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments  and  investigations  covering  the  past  six 
years. 


Method  of  Climbing  Steel  Grades. 

522.  Ohio — In  some  cities,  Cincinnati  for  example,  the 
street  cars  climb  an  incline  which  is  very  steep.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  method  is  employed  to  enable  them  to  do  this  safely? 
We  have  seen  pictures  of  a  very  steep  railway  up  Pike’s  Peak. 
How  is  such  a  steep  grade  climbed?  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  method  by  which  a  locomotive  ( steam  or 
gasoline)  or  an  electric  motor  used  to  pull  loaded  clay  cars 
could  climb  the  incline  and  thus  do  azvay  urith  a  hoist  and 
man  to  operate  same  in  a  clay  plant.  Why  could  not  the  in¬ 
cline  be  built  with  a  cog  rail  and  the  motor  be  equipped  with 
a  drive  gear  to  correspond,  so  that  the  cars  could  be  pulled 
right  up  the  incline  without  the  use  of  cable  hoist  or  addi¬ 
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tional  men?  If  you  can  give  us  some  light  on  this  subject  it 
will  be  appreciated. 

The  above  question  is  submitted  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
readers  in  the  hope  that  they  will  forward  the  information  re¬ 
quired.  Various  methods  are  employed  for  the  purpose  our 
inquirer  mentions— namely  street  railways— but  we  do  not 
know  of  anything  of  this  sort  being  used  in  clay  plants. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  an  arrangement  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  on  their  plants,  a  photograph  and  description  will  be  very 
much  appreciated  not  only  by  the  above  inquirer  but  by  many 
other  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  subscribers. 


Wants  Standard  Specifications  for  Drain  Tile. 

463.  Indiana. — Can  you  furnish  us  the  standard  specifica¬ 
tions  for  drain  tile  as  prepared  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Engineers?  We  have  an  inquiry  for 
tile  to  conform  with  above  standard  and  to  get  same  quickly 
we  thought  you  might  be  able  to  help  us. 

Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  which  contains  the  report  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  on  drain  tile  of  committee  C-6,  on  standard  tests  and 
specifications  for  drain  tile,  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  has  been  sent  to  this  correspondent. 


Literature  on  Brick  Mantels. 

525.  Louisiana— We  are  informed  that  you  have  a  circular 
or  something  of  the  sort  on  brick  mantels.  If  you  have,  will 
you  not  kindly  send  one  to  us? 

We  have  never  published  anything  of  this  character,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  different  articles  which  have  appeared  in  our 
magazine. 

We  would  suggest  your  forwarding  us  a  subscription  to 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  which  will  cost  you  $2.00  and  give 
you  twenty-four  issues — one  every  two  weeks.  If  you  do  this 
and  desire  us  to  do  so,  we  will  go  back  thro, ugh  our  files 
and  send  you,  if  possible,  copies  of  the  magazines  which  have 
contained  articles  on  mantels,  of  which  we  believe  there  were 
three  during  the  past  year. 


Temperatures  at  Which  Brick  Are  Burned 

) 

520.  Pennsylvania — We  would  like  some  figures  giving  us 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  temperatures  used  in  burning 
brick  of  different  kinds. 

The  temperatures  at  which  various  kinds  of  brick  may  be 
considered  burned— that  is  finished— are  as  follows:  Com¬ 
mon  brick  (red)  1600  to  1800  degrees  F.  Paving  brick  or 
shale  vitrified  brick,  1800  to  2200  degrees  F.  Face  brick  made 
of  fire  clay,  1900  to  2200  degrees  F.  Fire  brick  2000  to  2600 
degrees  F. 

.  t 

Proper  Kilns  for  Saif  Glazing. 

494.  Indiana  Please  advise  me,  through  your  valuable  pa¬ 
per  whether  or  not  salt  glazing  can  be  successfully  done  in  a 
continuous  kiln. 

Without  attempting  to  evade  this  question  we  will  say  that 
we  know  that  salt  glazing  can  be  done  successfully  in  round 
down  draft  kilns  or  in  rectangular  down-draft  kilns  but  are 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  kilns  of  the  continuous  type.  In  the  manufacture 
of  salt  glazed  clay  products  it  is  important  to  use  compart¬ 
ment  or  chamber  kilns  where  the  compartments  containing 
the  product  to  be  glazed  can  be  individually  closed  at  certain 
intervals.  For  this  reason  the  individual  down-draft  kilns 
give  good  results.  Here  the  salt  is  thrown  into  the  furnaces 
on  top  of  the  hot  layer  of  coal  and  the  kiln  is  closed  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time  to  permit  the  chemical  action  of  the 
salt.  An  individual  down-draft  kiln  which  can  be  used  for 
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this  purpose  is  shown  in  Mr.  Schmatolla  s  article  on  Firing 
and  Burning”  in  this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,  and 
the  waste  heat  of  the  kiln  is  used  for  heating  air  for  combus¬ 
tion  or  for  drying  purposes.  Instead  of  sending  the  waste 
heat  through  a  recuperator  for  heating  the  air  it  may  be 
drawn  into  the  adjoining  kiln  where  the  furnace  is  on  the 
other  end  of  the  kiln  and  two  series  of  batteries  for  such 
kilns  can  be  combined  to  form  a  continuous  (zigzag)^  kiln. 
Each  kiln  chamber,  however,  should  be  so  arranged  tnat  it 
can  be  burned,  dampered  down  and  cooled  individually. 


How  to  Obtain  Weighing  Association  Membership. 

523.  Wisconsin— Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  necessary 
information  as  to  how  I  may  become  a  member  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Association  of  Weights  and  Measures ? 

We  presume  what  you  have  in  mind  is  the  Western  Weigh¬ 
ing  and  Inspection  Bureau,  located  at  No.  1822  Transporta¬ 
tion  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  who  handle  all  matters  in  western 
territory  in  which  your  plant  is  located,  pertaining  to  classi¬ 
fication  of  products,  weights,  inspection,  etc.  If  you  will, 
therefore,  address  a  communication  direct  to  this  association, 
giving  them  detail  information  as  to  just  what  you  want, 
showing  in  your  communication  where  you  are  located,  class 
of  products  you  ship,  quantity  you  ship,  points  of  destination, 
how  your  goods  are  packed  for  shipment,  whether  shipments 
are  in  L.  C.  L.  or  C.  L.  lots,  etc.,  they  will  upon  receipt  of 
such  communication  from  you  send  one  of  their  traveling 
representatives  to  call  at  your  plant  and  make  complete  ar¬ 
rangements  .that  will  give  you  full  protection  in  what  the 
needs  of  your  plant  may  require. 


Distance  of  Stack  from  Kiln. 

492.  Ohio — Suppose  that  a  round  down-draft  kiln  has  a 
single  stack  located  near  it.  If  the  stack  should  be  torn  down 
and  rebuilt  two  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  kiln  with  an 
underground  flue  leading  from  kiln  to  stack,  what  effect  would 
this  make  upon  the  draft  and  the  operation  of  the  kiln,  if 
any?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  change  the  size  of  the  stack 
in  either  circumference  or  height? 

This  question  was  published  in  our  Aug.  4  issue,  and  since 
then  an  answer  has  been  received  from  Anton  Vogt,  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  who  says:  “If  the  inquirer  will  build  a  furnace  to 


the  proposed  stack,  with  an  opening  of  about  twelve  inches 
into  the  stack,  he  can  produce  all  the  draft  that  is  needed  for 
watersmoking.  I  would  not  build  the  stack  higher,  but  I 
would  let  the  scaffold  stand  until  the  kiln  is  burned  off  for 
the  first  time,  and  then,  if  necessary,  I  would  add  about  ten 
‘feet  to  the  height.” 


Wants  Kiln  Report  Form. 

426.  Illinois— We  are  advised  that  you  make  a  special  kiln 
report  showing  details  of  brick  set  and  brick  burned,  and 
giving  percentages,  etc.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  sample 
copies  of  these  if  you  have  them  as  we  zvish  to  secure  re¬ 
ports  on  kilns. 

The  Richardson-Lovej oy  Engineering  Company  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  publish  printed  report  forms  for  the  above  pur¬ 
pose  and  they  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them  to  you  if  you 
will  write  and  ask  them  for  same. 


Proper  Width  of  Fire  Boxes. 

560.  Missouri — What  is  the  proper  width  for  the  fire  boxes 
in  a  30  ft.  kiln  ( inside  measurements )  having  12  fire  boxes. 
Can  you  tell  of  any  kilns  of  that  size  where  they  use  a  fire 
box  only  12  in.  zvide  and  only  12  boxes  in  the  kiln.  Do  you 
think  that  this  width  in  the  fire  boxes  would  be  suitable  for 
use  on  a  down-draft  kiln  for  burning  brick?  If  not  what 
would  be  your  objections? 

In  order  to  intelligently  answer  the  above,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  know  what  temperature  it  is  desired  to  burn 
the  brick  to  and  what  kind  of  fuel  is  to  be  used — high  grade 
or  low  grade  coal.  In  the  round  down-draft  kdn  of  30  ft. 
inside  diameter  with  natural  draft  and  average  coal,  the  fire 
boxes  are  usually  built  20  to  22  in.  wide.  If  forced  draft  is 
used,  the  fire  boxes  are  often  made  as  narrow  as  12  in.  The 
higher  the  desired  temperature  the  more  fuel  will  have  to  be 
burned  per  cubic  foot  of  inside  content  measurement,  and 
this  depends  upon  a  combination  of  draft  and  grate  surface. 


Desires  Market  Price  on  Washed  Kaolin. 

527.  Wisconsin. — Can  you  give  us  the  market  price  of 

washed  kaolin? 

Will  our  readers  be  good  enough  to  answer  this  question 
for  the  above  subscriber? 


Arguments  for  Drain  Tile  Manufacturers 


MANUFACTURERS  of  drain  tile  have  a  number 
of  good  arguments  for  their  product,  but  it  is 
not  amiss  to  enumerate  a  few  that  have  con¬ 
siderable  merit— the  idea  being  to  give  aid  in  the  preparation 
of  printed  matter  and  other  publicity. 

Drain  tile,  for  one  thing,  can  be  used  by  landscape 
gardeners  in  fine  lawns  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  grass 
moist,  as  well  as  the  ground,  especially  if  the  Summer 
is  very  hot.  This  drainage  will  prevent  the  burning 
of  the  grass  as  is  very  often  the  case  during  the  hot 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  is  accomplished  by  dig¬ 
ging  trenches  about  18  inches  deep  and  laying  the  tile 
around  through  the  lawn  under  ground  and  covering  up 
and  replacing  the  sod,  starting  the  drain  from  a  hy¬ 
drant. 

This  will  avoid  watering  of  the  grass  by  a  hose,  and  all 
the  gardener  has  to  do  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day  is  to  turn 
on  the  water  and  fill  the  tile.  During  the  night  the  water 
will  go  through  the  tile,  saturating  the  ground  and  giving  a 


moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  keeping  the  lawn  per¬ 
fectly  green  and  velvet-like. 

Underdraining  with  tile  makes  the  soil  more  porous,  and  a 
better  absorbent  of  ammonical  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  start  his  plowing  earlier  in  the  Spring, 
say  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  The  land  will  also  be 
warmer  and  produce  earlier  crops  in  both  Spring  and 
Fall. 

In  the  Summer  the  farmer  can  work  the  land  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  heavy  rain  without  danger  of  injury. 
Underdraining  also  improves  the  flavors  of  many  fruits, 
especially  peaches,  pears  and  strawberries,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  potatoes.  Underdraining  will  enable  fertilizers 
to  produce  the  best  results,  causing  a  wonderful  increase 
in  the  yield  of  grass  and  corn — especially  the  latter. 

The  use  of  drain-tile  for  the  reclamation  of  low  lying 
land,  by  forming  subterranean  channels  to  conduct  away  rap¬ 
idly  the  excess  of  water  that  accumulates,  and  to  prevent 
the  flooding  of  crops  by  heavy  storms,  has  been  known  for 
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many  years  in  all  the  foreign  countries,  and  the  enormous 
consumption  of  these  tiles  for  this  purpose,  together  with 
the  results  attained,  are  so  commonly  known  that  it  seems 
a  repetition  to  call  attention  to  it. 

What  we  want  to  convey  to  the  American  farmer  who  is 
the  grower  as  well  as  the  producer  is  the  value  of  a  meth¬ 
od  of  this  kind,  which  will  enlarge  his  profits  at  a  small 
expense  by  increasing  the  production  of  his  crops  and  by 
making  unproductive  fields  and  meadow  lands  productive, 
as  well  as  protecting  the  health  of  the  neighborhood 
by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  stagnant  water. 


All  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  around  and  see  that  the  more 
progressive  and  successful  of  his  fellows  are  those  who 
underdrain  their  lands,  especially  the  low  meadow  and  marsh 
lands,  that  he  now  thinks  practically  valueless.  If  he  can  be 
brought  to  see  that  this  very  land,  if  underdrained,  will  bring 
him  a  rich  harvest,  he  may  be  more  apt  to  listen  to  the  seller 
of  drain  tile. 

And  it  is  the  business  of  the  drain  tile  manufacturer  to 
make  the  farmer  see  the  chance  of  affluence  he  is  missing, 
in  working  untiled  land. 


Ancient  Romans  Good  Kiln  Builders 

Recent  German  Excavations  Show  Kilns 
Built  and  Bricks  Burned  Nearly  Two 
Thousand  Years  Ago  on  Banks  of  Rhine 


EXCAVATIONS  made  at  Rheinzabern,  in  Germany, 
have  uncovered  a  Roman  brickyard  that  was  started 
by  the  military  government  of  the  Roman  Emperoi 
Claudius,  41  to  54  A.  D.  These  yards  supplied  the  then, 

as  now,  best 
of  all  building 
materials,  t  o 
the  Roman 
castles  along 
the  river 
Rhine. 

A  n  article 
recently  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  d  in 
“  Tonindustrie 
Zeitung”  gave 
illustrations  of 
the  brick 
found,  brick 
that  were 
stamped  with 
the  imprint  of 
the  Roman 
j  legions,  and 
r  e  productions 
of  these  illus¬ 
trations  are 
given  here. 

Fig.  1  shows 

Fig.  3 — An  old  Roman  Brick  Kiln  the  imprint  of 

the  L  e  g i o 

XXII  Primigenia  and  Fig.  2  of  the  Legio  I  Adjutrix.  Fig. 

3  shows  the  remains  of  one  of  the  kilns  used  by  the 
Romans,  the  lower  part  of  this  kiln  being  in  a  remarkably 
good  state  of  preservation,  considering  the  fact  that 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  have  passed  since  is  was  in  use. 

A  plan  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  kiln 
is  shown  in  Figs. 

4  and  5,  the  latter 
indicating  the 
upper  part  of  the 
kiln,  in  dotted 
lines. 

It  was  an  up¬ 
draft  kiln,  which 
was  fired  with 


Fig.  1 — A  Brick  Made  in  the  First 
Century 


wood  through 
an  open  fire- 
h  o  1  e  ( F) 
which  extends 
through  t  h  e 
middle  of  the 
kiln,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the 
firing  cham¬ 
ber  (K).  This  bottom  is  supported  by  the  four  walls  and 
by  six  columns  (p),  with  spaces  (f)  between,  which,  in 
turn,  communicate  with  the  centre  flue  (F).  The  fire  was 


Fi9-  2 — A  “Real  Roman’’  Brick,  Made  in 
Germany 


well  distributed  beneath  the  entire  floor  of  the  kiln,  this 
floor  being  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes  (r).  The 
kiln  was  certainly  well  designed. 

The  outside  walls  were  covered  with  loam,  and  the 
kilns  were  probably  built  in  holes  from  which  the  good 
clay  had  been  excavated,  and  made  into  brick. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  “kiln  built  in  the 
ground”  is  far  from  being  a  modern  idea. 
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Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 

Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHER 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 

inspection  and  tests  of  brick  and 
all  clay  products 

new  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Blag,  syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

<tn'>  McGill  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Bldg. 

SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY  251  Kearny  St. 

309  White  Bldg.  Clnco  de  Mayo  JS_B _ 


CHICAGO 
2200  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg. 

LONDON 
Norfolk  House 


CHARLES  A.  SEARING 

Brick  Plant  Engineer  Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Money  Saving  Devices  for  Your  Plant 

Farmers’  Bank  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANT  A  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR 
YOUR  PLANT? 


.  Insert  an  ad.  in  the  Classified  Columns. 
All  good  men  read  the  classified  ads  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


PULSOMETERS 

'ost  less  to  purchase,  install  and  operate  than  any  other  type 
>f  brickyard  pump.  They  handle  gntty  water  and  never 

JVrite^today  for  our  “Pulsometer  Handbook.”  It  shows  many 
fiovel  installations  and  contains  valuable  data  on  pumping 

dJLSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO..  13  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Office:  223-231  North  Jefferson  Street 


WANT  A  SITUATION? 

There  is  the  right  place  for  the  right  sort  of  a 
man  somewhere.  The  problem  is  to  get  the 
two  together.  Our  Classified  Ad  pages  bring 
them  in  touch  with  each  other. 


commercial  destiny  of  the  entire  world  could  be  changed, 
that  the  leading  eastern  national  exponents  of  Peace  should 
be  flying  at  each  others’  throats  and  right  upon  the  hopes 
of  an  unprecedented  American  prosperity,  business  should 
be  cast  into  the  whirlwind  of  doubt  and  trepidation  far 
more  intense  even  than  that  which  was  experienced  at  the 
outbreak  of  our  own  civil  war,  a  half  century  ago.  Stock 
exchanges  have  been  closed  in  all  the  leading  centers  of 
America,  securities  have  been  robbed  of  their  negotiability 
temporarily,  money  threatened  to  be  tighter  than  it  ever 
had  been  known  to  be  and  construction  work  seemed 
destined  to  be  hurled  into  that  state  of  desuetude  from 
which  there  would  be  no  resurrection  in  the  immediate 

future. 

But  rising  out  of  the .  temporary  chaos  we  find  rays  of 
hope  that  in  the  moment  of  our  darkest  perplexity  we 
failed  to  figure  on.  The  death  grapple  of  the  great  empires 
made  a  setting  that  foreboded  dark  scenes,  but  how  dif¬ 
ferently  have  the  principal  actors  played  their  parts  t 
Enter  our  resourceful  Uncle  Sam  with  pockets  bulging  with 
sufficient  gold  to  take  care,, not  only  of  his  timorous  family 
at  home,  but  of  the  poor  little  rich  children  abroad.  We 
also  find  him  laying  the  olive  branch  upon  warring  rail¬ 
road  managers  and  their  employees  at  the  very  time  when 
the  strike  wave  was  threatening  to  submerge  the  benefits 
that  a  record-breaking  cereal  yield  promised  to  a  depressed 
land.  Behold  the  same  benevolent  Uncle  Samuel  shaking 
a  warning  finger  at  those  speculators  who,  thinking  only 
of  their  own  gains,  would  start  a  panic  that  would  result 
in  nation-wide  gold  hoarding:  and.;  aU.|«he  same  time  put 
the  flower  of  his  navy  on  poli^l^^'at  American  ports 
to  keep  the  little  old  U.  S.  A.  from^tnng  dragged  into  the 
general  melee  abroad. 

And  what  do  we  find  today.  Rising  out  of  the  gun- 
powclery  clouds  hovering  over  half  of  Europe  and  all  of 
Mexico  we,  here  in  America,  see  the  reverse  of  the  spectre 
of  Death  that  struggling  soldiers  view  in  the  guise  of  the 
Angel  of  Opportunity  for  American  business.  Finally,  we 
have  our  crumpled  vertebraes  reinforced  by  the  same  nifty 
paddie  of  Uncle  Samuel  gathering  unto  him,  like  the  hen 
does  her  chicks,  all  the  available  sea-going  craft  capable 
of  feeding  that  part  of  the  civilized  world  that  is  not  lucky 
enough  to  live  under  the  starry  folds  of  Old  Glory. 

But  when  it  comes  down  to  actual  building  construction 
and  the  continued  manufacture,  shipment  and  sale  of  clay 
products,  business  wants  to  be  reassured  in  even  more 
definite  terms.  How  about  the  seven  million  building 
trades  artisans?  Are  they  going  to  continue  to  hold  their 
jobs?  And  the  contractors,  will  they  be  able  to  continue 
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Paying  them,  with  the  bourses  of  the  world  closed  and  se¬ 
curities  locked  up  in  vaults  like  so  much  tissue  paper  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  war  abroad?  Then  there  is  the 
builder  and  the  building  investor.  Where  is  he  going  to 
get  money  to  carry  on  building  construction? 

In  the  first  paroxysm  attendant  upon  the  declaration  of 
war  between  Germany  and  Russia,  this  fear  had  some  basis, 
but  there  was  no  one  backed  with  sufficient  authority  to 
give  a  word  of  reassurance  to  this  important  part  of  the 
American  business  world,  until  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s” 
representative  called  upon  Walter  Stabler,  Comptroller  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  probably  the 
largest  building  loaning  institution  in  America,  whose  ag¬ 
gregate  loans  approximate  something  like  $50,000,000,  and 
asked  him  to  give  a  word  to  American  brick  interests  that 
would  give  them  encouragement.  Wool,  cotton,  wheat, 
steel,  every  department  of  industry  had  had  the  situation 
presented  to  them  upon  which  they  could  shape  their  busi¬ 
ness  course,  but  building  material  and  construction  in¬ 
terests  were  left  to  grope  around  in  the  dells  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  best  they  could. 

Mr.  Stabler  summarized  conditions  in  the  metropolitan 
district  of  New  York,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  country  was  in  far  better  shape  as  regards 
building  construction,  realty  investment  and  development 
than  was  that  city,  hampered,  as  it  was  by  the  pessimism 
of  Wall  street  prior  to  the  foreign  disorder,  it  has  a  potent 
application  to  the  building  and  clay  products  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  whole  country.  Mr.' Stabler  said: 

MUCH  CAUSE  FOR  HOPE. 

“It  would  seem  to  me  wise  that  we  first  take  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  situation  as  it  existed  two  weeks  ago  before 
the  appalling  disaster  in  Europe  was  even  dreamed  of.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  conditions  at  that  time  were  en¬ 
couraging,  except  as  regards  certain  sections  of  the  city 
(New  \  ork)  which  have  been  affected  by  over-production 
and  by  the  change  in  location  of  some  of  our  important 
businesses.  These  conditions  are  certainly  Fand  slowly  im¬ 
proving,  but  it  may  take  some  time  to  restore  them  to  a 
normal,  healthy  condition.  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
as'  soon  as  this  readjustment -in  New  York’s  building  status 
could  be  effected,  the  monthly  returns  of  building  con¬ 
struction  for  the  country  would  show  up  larger  percent¬ 
ages  than  they  have  shown. 

“There  has  been,  as  is  generally  known,  quite  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  building  operations  in  New  York,  caused  principally 
by  the  slight  over-production  of  space;  that  over-produc¬ 
tion  is,  I  believe,  being  rapidly  taken  up  and  I  hope  and 
believe  by  February  next  the  amount  of  such  vacant  space 
will  be  negligible.  The  situation  in  the  apartment  house 
section,  while  not  the  best  we  have  ever  known,  is  certainly 
good  and  healthy  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  real 
estate  has  been  and  is  paying  a  fair  return  to  its  owners. 

“What  applies  in  New  York  may  not,  of  course,  apply 
with  equal  force  throughout  the' country,  but  our  agencies 
show  that  there  has  been  a  slight  over-production  in  the 
last  two  years  which  was  being  quite  satisfactorily  ab¬ 
sorbed  at  the  time  that  the  hostilities  abroad  broke  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  building  construction  and  building 
material  markets  throughout  the  country  were  getting  in 
line  for  a  long  period  of  prosperity,  when  the  war  de¬ 
veloped  in  Europe. 

“The  lessening  of  the  erection  of  office  buildings,  lofts 
and  apartment  buildings  in  the  last  few  years  has  ma¬ 
terially  helped  in  correcting  a  situation  in  this  class  of  real 
estate  which  was  becoming  alarming,  but  it  would  certainly 
seem  the  present  condition  of  these  properties  is  in  most 
cases  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  It  would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  the 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened _ 

Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  more  information. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways 

Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

Wire  Rope  of  Every  Description 

805-809  N.  Main  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PYROMETERS 

“We  take  pleasure  in 
handing  you  enclosed  or¬ 
der  of  a  duplicate  installa¬ 
tion  of  your  equipment  at 
our  Findlay,  O.,  plant.  This 
installation  to  be  placed  at 
our  Wash  i  n  gt  o  n,  P  a., 
plant.” 

The  Findlay  Clay  Pot  Co. 

This  is.  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  a  Stupakoff  installa¬ 
tion. 

The  Stupakoff  Laboratories  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Absolute  Control  of  Temperatures  in  all  Kinds  of  Kilns  and  Furnaces 

Heraeus  Le  Chatelier 

PYROMETER 

Recommended  by  the  highest  authorities 

For  measuring  temperature  between  0  and  1600  deg.  Celsius,  equal  to  2920  de-e  Fahrenheit 
hueccNstunv  Used  ,n  establishments  lor  the  manufacture  of  Brick.  Pressed  Brick,  Terra  Cotta 
r  otter  >  oreelmn.  Stoneware.  Chamotte,  Cement.  Glass.  Iron  and  Steel  and  other  metals 
particulai  ly  lur  Hardening  and  Annealing,  also  for  Molten  Metals.  Cartridges  and  Ammunition 
onemicals.  Gas  Accumulators,  and  by  Boiler  Inspectors,  Schools  and  Colleges 

Heraeus  Patented  Electrical  Furnaces 

For  Laboratory  and  Experimental  Use 

Fused  Silica  Ware  of  Every  Description  at  Moderate  Prices 
Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  Articles 

ol  every  description.  This  Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  is  not  affected  by  any  changes 
oi  teinpcraturc  whatsoever,  and  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  is  only  1-17  that  of  platinum.  It 
is  ol  the  utmost  importance  for  all  purposes  where  the  above  qualities  are  essential.  Write  I 
tor  information.  Pamphlets  and  References  on  Application. 

Hudson  Terminal  Bldgs. 

30  Cortlandt  Si.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHARLES  ENGELHARD, 
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the  richardson-lovejoy 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  gg«i8<rrM  i1i«m 


situation  a  few  weeks  ago  was  one  which  had  in  it  ele¬ 
ments  of  hope;  certainly  there  was  no  ground  for  pessi¬ 
mism,  when  the  market  as  a  whole  is  considered,  and  many 
important  investments  have  been  made  where  builders  have 
sold  at  fair  profits  to  permanent  investors.  Had  the 
course  of  events  abroad  not  interfered,  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  investment 
market.  We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  for  this  belief. 

“While  mercantile  business  has  not  been  especially  good, 
nor  has  manufacturing  been  up  to  the  usual  average,  the 
great  basis  of  our  prosperity,  the  crops,  has  never  prom¬ 
ised  as  good  as  this  year,  and  this  promise  of  abundance 
has  also  had  with  it  the  probability  of  good  prices.  The 
sales  of  these  products  would,  without  question  within  the 
next  few  months,  have  stimulated  very  decidedly  general 
business  conditions,  and  I  must  believe  we  would  have 
seen  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  unequaled  prosperity  for 
the  country.  Real  estate  does  not  feel  as  quickly  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  such  improvement;  it  is  usually  the  last  business  to 
be  stimulated,  but  this  stimulation  would  certainly  have 
come. 

“Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  different  condition. 
What  effect  will  the  European  war  have  on  our  real  estate 
market?  It  is  a  question  which  seems  to  me  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  answer.  We  can  only  wait  with  patience  to  see 
what  will  be  the  result,  but  also  with  a  feeling  of  certainty 
that  because  of  the  healthy  condition  of  most  real  estate 
and  because  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  new 
building  operations  now  under  way,  real  estate  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  weathering  any  storm  the  European  trouble 
may  produce.  Any  new  enterprise  floated  on  borrowed 
money  must  of  necessity  be  postponed,  as  it  is  hardly 
likely  any  of  the  lending  institutions  will  make  commit¬ 
ments  for  future  business  until  it  is  known  what  will  be 


Are  Y our  Freight  Rates  Satisfactory? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  your  competitors 
in  many  instances  have  rates  that  are  predicated 
upon  a  more  equitable  basis  due  entirely  to  the  a g- 
gressiveness  of  expert  traffic  men? 

We  have  in  our  employ  men  who  thoroughly 
understand  these  vexatious  traffic  problems  and  are 
prepared  to  assist  you  in  every  possible  manner. 

Correspondence  Solicited 

GENERAL  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 
Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  general  financial  situation. 

“Fortunately  our  country  is  in  good  shape  financially  and 
able  to  meet  most  any  ordinary  demands  upon  it.  The 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  during  the  first  week  in 
August  would  seem  to  put  us  in  position  to  meet  almost 
any  reasonable  demand  that  may  be  made  on  us  by  foreign 
investors.  That  question  time  can  only  solve,  but  I  have 
every  hope  and  belief  that  the  United  States  will  bear  the 
burdens  that  will  be  placed  upon  it  with  courage  and 
success. 

“In  all  this  we  must  not  forget  that  production  of  all 
kinds  in  Europe  must  of  necessity  be  entirely  suspended. 
They  will  need  our  food  products  in  increasing  quantities 
and  at  increased  prices.  The  only  doubtful  question  on 
this  point  is  the  means  of  transportation  and  whether 
or  not  the  whole  of  Europe  can  obtain  them  from  us  at 
any  price. 

“This  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  to  our  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  and  much  as  we  regret  the  cause  of  this  increase 
in  demand  and  prices,  we  are  certain  to  profit  from  the 
troubles  of  our  neighbors  across  the  seas. 

“I  hope  that  all  building  operations  which  have  been 
started,  or  which  have  been  financed  will  proceed  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  abroad. 

'“It  would  seem  to  me  a  particularly  advantageous  time 
for  builders  to  carry  on  their  operations,  if  they  have  se¬ 
cured  the  necessary  money  to  do  so.  Certainly  all  con¬ 
tractors  in  building  lines  will  be  anxious  to  keep  their 
men  employed,  and  as  materials  are  not  high,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  good  time  to  carry  on  building  opera¬ 
tions.  New  propositions  will,  of  course,  have  to  step  aside 
for  a  while.  Lenders  must  feel  confident  as  to  what  is  to 
be  the  outcome  of  the  present  troubles  before  they  would 
be  justified  in  making  new  commitments. 
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L nder  the  circumstances  I  would  strongly  advise  that 
holders  of  real  estate  do  not  consent  to  make  sacrifices  of 
their  property  unless  absolutely  necessary,  as  I  can  but 
feel  that  the  situation  is  at  its  worst  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better.” 

In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


Write  for  Prices 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS  DES,oM^iNES 


THE 

EAGLE 

DRY 

PAN 


A  LBERTA. 

The  Fire  and  Ornamental  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat,  Alta.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000  to  manufacture  ornamental  brick,' etc. 

ARIZONA. 

Jones  and  Hines,  brickmakers,  in  Nogales,  Ariz.,  expect 
to  furnish  a  million  brick  for  construction  purposes  in 
that  town  this  year.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  even  this 
small  community  is  enjoying  such  building  activity. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  reports  a 
good  call  for  red  pressed  brick  from  its  Los  Angeles 
plant  for  Southern  California  delivery. 

The  tovvn  of  Venice,  Cal.,  has  prepared  plans  and  will 
ask  for  bids  on  the  construction  of  an  outfall  sewer  to 
connect  the  city  system  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  contract  for  the  porcelain  for  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Western  States  Porcelain  Company 
of  Richmond,  Cal. 

bifty  tons  of  white  porcelain  clay  have  been  received 
by  the  Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company  of  Richmond, 
Cal.  This  is  sufficient  raw  material  for  the  completion 
of  the  season’s  run. 

If  present  plans  are  carried  out,  some  ten  blocks  on 
Polk  Street,  San  Francisco,  will  be  paved  with  vitrified 
brick.  This  stretch  contains  some  sharp  grades,  and  it 
is  thought  that  brick  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
either  asphalt  or  basalt  blocks. 

The  Port  Costa  Brick  Works  of  San  Francisco  and 
Port  Costa,  Cal.,  have  moved  their  San  Francisco  office 
from  the  Monadnock  Building  on  Market  Street  to  the 
Crosley  Building  at  New  Montgomery  and  Mission 
Streets. 

The  L  nited  Materials  Company  of  San  Francisco  has 
opened  new  offices  and  sample  rooms  at  618  Mission 
Street.  The  various  kinds  of  brick  turned  out  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Richmond  are  shown  in  panels  about  the  offices. 

The  value  of  new  buildings  for  which  permits  were 
issued  in  July  showed  a  large  increase  over  June  in  all 
the  leading  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  both  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  the  July  building  permits 
showed  a  valuation  of  considerably  over  two  million 
dollars.  Los  Angeles  being  slightly  in  the  lead. 

Work  is  going  on  at  full  blast  at  the  yards  of  the 
W  hittier  Brick  Company,  Whittier,  Cal.,  to  fill  a  contract 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  which  calls 
for  2,000,000  brick  to  be  delivered  in  Los  Angeles  before 
the  late  fall  months.  These  brick  will  be  used  in  the 


Brick  H  ouses 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

A  book  containing  219  (8x11  inch)  pages 
illustrated  by  over  300  designs  and  details  of 
brick  house  construction,  beside  perspective 
views  and  floor  plans  of  82  brick  houses 
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how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc. 

The  houses  shown  are  all  of  artistic  design 
drawn  by  leading  architects  and  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  brick  as 
a  building  material. 
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Office  Phone  Franklin  3529. 


Residence  Phone  Garfield  5048 


FREE 


on  receipt  of  ,‘rial  order,  male  help  all  nationalities  In  any 
number,  for  skilled  or  common  labor  work;  men  to  board  themselves  or  with 
employers.  Bridge,  Concrete  Form  Carpenters  and  Helpers.  Machinists  Engi¬ 
neers,  Firemen,  Coal  Passers,  Etc.  * 

nature  N M 1 S R E P R ES E NT,  but  always  describe  to  our  applicants  the 
,,  u;orki",g  conditions  and  wages  exactly  as  stated  by  employers 

giving  us  their  orders — hence  no  dissatisfaction  between  any  parties  at  Interest. 

We  get  the  best  class  of  experienced  Woodsmen,  Trackmen.  Quarrymen,  Steam 
Shovel  Skinners,  Farm  Hands,  Coal  Miners,  Factory  Help,  Shops.  Yards  Rail¬ 
road  and  Contract  Laborers.  • 


We  do  not  charge  employers  for  men  or  services,  they  are  both  FREE. 
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The  Rust 

Clay  Feeder 

Is  a  machine  with  a  purpose.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  efficiency  but  for  decided  economy  saving 
you  upwards  of  $500.00  a  year  in  your  c  ay 
plant.  While  it  saves  you  real  money  it  also 
permits  a  more  uniform  mixture  of  your  ma¬ 
terial  and  therefore  improves  your  product. 

You  may  dispense  with  “something  else”  but 
not  with  The  Rust  Clay  Feeder— it’s  indispens¬ 
able.  Shall  we  send  you  more  evidence? 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Company 

Box  395  MARION,  IND. 


construction  of  the  new  three  million  dollar  depot  now 
in  the  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  old  Arcade 
depot. 

Brick  contractors  report  that  practically  all  of  the 
bricklayers  in  San  Francisco  are  working  at  the  present 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  slackness  in  gen¬ 
eral  business,  the  large  amount  of  business  being  done 
by  the  municipality  and  the  work  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  have  just  about  used  up  the  surplus  of 
mechanics. 

N.  Clark  and  Sons,  San  Francisco,  manufacturers  of 
brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  clay  products,  are  now 
making  deliveries  on  about  sixty  carloads  of  sewer  pipe 
for  municipal  work  at  the  town  of  Exeter,  Cal.  They 
are  also  making  heavy  shipments  to  Stockton,  Cal.,  and 
other  points.  The  easing  up  of  the  money  market  and 
the  consequent  selling  of  municipal  sewer  bonds  at  va¬ 
rious  towns  in  the  interior  promises  to  make  an  active 
fall  market  for  sewer  pipe.  San  Francisco  and  Beikeley 
are  also  doing  a  large  amount  of  sewer  work,  contracts 
for  over  $130,000  worth  of  this  class  of  work  having  been 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  closing  days  of  July. 

Brick  street  paving  in  and  about  San  Francisco  is  still 
being  held  up  in  some  cases  by  the  failure  of  California 
makers  to  turn  out  a  brick  that  will  answer  the  tests. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  is 
now  having  tests  made  for  paving  to  be  done  at  Rich¬ 
mond  If  these  tests  fail  to  show  the  required  strength, 
the  necessary  brick  will  be  brought  from  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  pressed  brick  in  central 
and  northern  California  have  adopted  a  size  of  4x83,4 
inch  brick  2^4  inches  thick  as  the  standard  size  for  all 
pressed  brick.  This  size  is  identical  with  the  standard 
size  for  common  brick  and.  is  held  to  be  most  satisfactory 
in  working  in  with  common  brick. 


[fcLAY^HAUL  A  G  E 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 

Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


c_.ii  -Reasonable  Cost-Especially  built  for  use  of  clay:pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  p.ts  or  mines 

to  plant.  Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
Branch  Office* 

wV.W  .SC.„dU.  W.BU.I 

New  York  City:  362—50  Church  St.  Vancouver.  175  Cordova  St. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The  brickmaking  season  is  now  at  its  height  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  and  manufacturers  are  speeding  up  with 
their  work.  The  product  from  the  concerns  now  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  Central  Brick  exchange  will  amount  to  about 
75,000,000  this  summer.  At  the  various  yards  in  the 
vicinity  signs  of  considerable  activity  were  noted  on  a 
recent  tour.  The  racks  are  well  filled  with  newly  molded 
brick.  The  dampness  of  the  season  has  hindered  some¬ 
what  the  drying  process.  The  quantity  of  brick  to  be 
used  in  New  Britain  proper  this  season  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate.  It  will  probably  approximate  3,000,000  or  4,000,000. 
One  of  the  quiet  years  in  building  showed  2.000,000  of  brick 
used  in  town.  The  biggest  year’s  business  was  about  four 
years  ago,  when  the  local  contractors  used  6,000,000. 

FLORIDA. 

The  new  brick  plant  at  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  which  is 
owned  by  W.  H.  Hampton,  has  started  operations  under 
the  management  of  Ted  Johns.  The  establishing  of  this 
industry  has  been  welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  that  town 
as  it  will  give  employment  to  a  number  of  men. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Gray  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

T  M.  Miller  has  purchased  the  George  O.  Morris  tile 
factory  at  Greenville,  Ill.,  and  will  operate  it  under  the 
management  of  Jake  Heckman. 

Business  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  in 
July,  it  is  reported,  will  be  a  duplicate  of  that  shown  in 
June,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  company’s  history. 

The  property  of  the  Utica  Fire  and  Clay  Company, 
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Utica,  Ill.,  has  been  sold  to  George  and  Ernest  Gleim  for 
the  sum  of  $17,250.  The  property  includes  the  brick  and 
tile  plant  at  Utica,  and  the  clay  rights  on  the  Griffin  and 
Hitt  property  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  Gleim 
Brothers  expect  to  place  the  plant  in  operation  in  the 
near  future. 


INDIANA. 

.  A  windstorm  which  accompanied  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
in  Clay  county,  Ind.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  caused  damage  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars  at  the  Ayer-McCar- 
rell-Reagan  clay  plant  at  Carbon. 

The  Clay  Products  Company,  Brazil,  Ind.,  has  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  W.  W.  Winslow  of  the  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  for  lease  of  the  Indiana  company’s  plant.  Some  minor 
repairs  will  be  made  and  some  new  machinery  installed,  and 
the  company  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  building  tile, 

IOWA. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Brick  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  la 
which  was  organized  by  M.  J.  Miles,  former  mayor  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  has  been  reorganized  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  local  and  Missouri  men.  M.  J.  Isler  of  St.  Louis 
is  the  president  of  the  company;  W.  D.  Moore  of  St. 
Louis,  vice-president,  and  G.  G.  Everhard  of  Kansas  City, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  is  spending  about 
$20,000  in  improvements  and  as  soon  as  they  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  plant  s  capacity  will  be  increased  from  four 
million  brick  a  year  to  one  million  a  month. 

The  Mt,  Pleasant  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
la.,  is  making  a  silo  block  this  year  that  is  especially  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  durable.  This  block  has  an  absorbtion  test 
of  less  than  four  per  cent,  and  as  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames  recommends  a  test  of  5  per  cent  as  sat¬ 
isfactory,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mt.  Pleasant  block  is 
even  better  than  experts  require.  These  blocks  are  for  a 
silo  up  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet  high  and 
aie  absolutely  guaranteed.  They  have  a  semi-glazed  sur¬ 
face  and  are  of  fine  finish  and  remarkable  strength. 


KA  NSAS. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  has  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  all 
railway  crossings  in  that  city  on  paved  streets,  to  be  paved 
with  brick. 

The  Salina  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Salina,  Kan.,  has 
had  its  share  of  the  government  business  so  far  this  year, 
having  sold  the  brick  for  the  postoffices  at  Salina,  Beloit, 
Concordia  and  McPherson. 

The  brick  plant  at  the  state  prison  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  which  has  been  idle  since  winter,  was  started  up  a 
few  days  ago,  and  will  probably  continue  in  operation 
through  this  winter,  making  brick,  tile  and  paving  blocks. 
Most  of  the  product  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  interior  and  walls  of  the  west  cell  building. 


KENTUCKY. 

The  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Company,  Louisville,  has  just  be¬ 
gun  to  market  a  new  salt  glaze  face  brick  which  is  getting 
a  very  favorable  reception  from  the  trade.  This  brick,  of 
which  the  company  has  made  some  300,000  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  which  turned  out  satisfactorily. 

Sale  of  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Wickliffe,  Ky„  to  J.  J.  Neely,  has  been  ratified  by 
the  stockholders.  Mr.  Neely,  who  had  leased  the  property, 
immediately  began  necessary  improvements  and  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  put  the  plant  into  operation  at  once 
Tiling  is  the  principal  output. 

The  Hillenbrand  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  Louis- 
'  ille,  Ky.,  has  begun  deliveries  on  the  order  for  the  new 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Church,  which  is  in  course  of  construction, 
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“A  Little  Wonder” 

That  s  what  one  clay  manufacturer  says 
about  his  MARION  Revolving  Shovel. 
Why  does  he  say  this?  Because  the  shovel 
is  giving  him  service— Constant  Service- 
profit  Qreater  Profit.  That  is  what  was 
wanted  and  isn  t  that  what  you  want,  Mr 
Clay  Manufacturer?  We  can  help  you— 
a  shovel  for  every  requirement.  Write 
for  Catalog  92;  it  tells  how. 
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To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


struction  on  Burnett  avenue.  This  order  is  for  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200,000  brick,  one  of  the  biggest  that  has  been 
received  in  Louisville  for  some  time. 

Up  in  Harlan,  Ky.,  one  of  the  growing  towns  in  the  coal 
mining  section  of  the  state,  H.  C.  Brown  is  establishing  a 
brick  plant  for  which  the  output  has  already  been  contracted 
for  some  time  to  come.  Harlan  is  in  almost  an  isolated  com¬ 
munity  and  brick  from  outside,  when  the  cost  of  the  long 
haul  is  added,  are  almost  prohibited. 

One  new  kiln  of  50,000  brick  capacity  has  been  added  to 
each  of  the  plants  of  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Company, 
one  in  Louisville  and  the  other  at  Grahn,  Carter  County.  Ky. 
Business  is  normal  or  better,  it  was  reported.  K.  P.  Grahn, 
president  of  the  company,  has  been  away  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  for  some  time  on  his  vacation. 

One  of  the  summer’s  prizes  in  Louisville  has  gone  to  the 
R.  B.  Tyler  Company,  which  secured  the  contract  for  the 
face  brick  to  go  into  the  new  Male  High  School  Building,  to 
cost  about  $250,000.  The  brick  for  the  inner  courts  and  the 
gymnasium,  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Union 
Cement  and  Lime  Company. 

The  first  part  of  the  season  has  closed,  according  to  F. 
Moser,  general  manager  of  the  Louisville  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany.  It  has  been  rather  a  good  season  as  a  whole,  though 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  immediately  in  pros¬ 
pect.  The  last  contract  of  any  size  was  that  let  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Oakdale,  a  Louisville  suburb,  for  a  sewer  system  to 
connect  with  the  Louisville  system  and  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  subject  of  tiling  is  being  prominently  discussed  just  at 
this  time  by  the  farmers  of  the  state.  Fred  F.  Shafer,  farm 
drainage  expert  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  recently  made  an  inspection  trip  through  the  western 
part'of  the  state.  Mr.  Shafer's  investigations  related  generally 
to  large  projects,  though  wherever  he  has  talked,  he  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  benefits  of  the  drain  tile.  The  use  of  the  tile  to 
deepen  the  soil  has  been  emphasized  lately  in  Kentucky  in 
view  of  the  long  drought  that  has  just  been  broken.  The 
farm  experts  are  explaining  the  theory  of  increasing  the 
water  content  of  the  soil  by  deepening  it  and  the  farmers 
are  taking  renewed  interest  in  the  subject. 

LOU  ISI  ANA. 

All  ship-building  interests  of  the  Salmen  Brick  and 
Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  Slidell,  La.,  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  Slidell  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company,  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

C.  A.  Palmer,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Eastern 
Clay  Company,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass.,  has  returned 
from  an  extended  inspection  tour  of  that  company  s  fac¬ 
tories  in  Ohio.  These  plants  have  a  total  of  over  one 
hundred  kilns,  all  in  active  operation. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  DeArment  Brick  Works,  Petoskey,  Mich.,  has 
made  a  record  run  for  brick  making  for  their  plant,  having 

turned  out  43,300  in  one  day. 

The  Detroit  office  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company, 
which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Rollinson,  is  making  its  first 
exhibition  of  Natco  Lock  Joint  Sewer  Tile. 

The  Detroit  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Corunna,  Mich., 
employing  about  fifty  men,  has  resumed  operations  after 
having  been  shut  down  for  three  weeks. 

The  Holton  Brick  Company’s  brick  plant  in  Holton 
township,  Mich.,  owned  by  Frank  and  Roy  E.  Alberts  of 
Muskegon,  has  been  sold  to  P.  O.  Lind  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  S.  Kendrick  and  his  associates  are  promoting  a  new 
clay  products  plant  to  be  erected  at  Williamston,  Mich. 
Recent  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the  promoters  are 
meeting  with  success  in  pushing  this  enterprise. 
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Paul  Howcroft  is  the  owner  of  a  brick  plant  which  has 
just  started  operations  in  New  Baltimore,  Mich.  For  years 
he  was  connected  with  the  Detroit  United  Railway,  previous 
to  which  time  he  was  a  brick  and  tile  maker  in  Leesville, 
Mich.,  his  father  before  him  being  in  the  same  line.  He  has 
installed  the  latest  machinery  and  is  now  making  brick,  on  a 
small  scale. 


MINNESOTA. 

The  Barman  Clay  Products  Company,  Barman,  Minn., 
has  recently  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000  to  manufacture  brick  and  clay  products.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  Henry  O.  Wilson,  Valborg  Wilson,  and 
Martin  Christensen,  all  of  Barman. 

Bert  Hart,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Wrenshall,  Minn., 
died  recently  in  a  Duluth  hospital  from  the  effects  of 
scalds  received  received  when  a  steam  shovel  blew  up  at 
his  plant.  A  heavy  section  of  machinery  pinned  Mr. 
Hart  to  the  ground  where  he  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
steam. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently,  articles 
of  incorporation  were  drawn  up  and  filed  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  known 
as  the  Minnesota  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  The  new 
company  will  take  over  the  affairs  of  the  Barr  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
January  IT,  1914.  The  new  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $125,000,  which  is  divided  into  1,250  shares  at  $100  each. 
The  incorporators  of  the  new  company  are  Charles  Sch¬ 
leicher  of  Millville;  E.  G.  Nutting  of  Faribault,  P.  A. 
Peterson  of  Cannon  Falls;  C.  W.  Hale  of  Stewartville  and 
W.  W.  McQuire  of  Northfield.  The  plant  is  located  in 
Minneola  township,  Goodhue  county,  and  is  well  equipped 
with  machinery. 

MISSOURI. 

A  spectacular  fire  in  which  sixty  horses  and  mules 
perished,  destroyed  the  stables  of  the  Progress  Press  Brick 
and  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  fire  was  of  an  unknown  origin  and  entailed  a  loss 
amounting  to  about  $40,000. 

MONTANA. 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company  will  furnish  70,000 
hy-tex  gray  brick  for  the  new  Ford  and  Skinner  building 
being  erected  in  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  David  City  (Neb.)  brick  yard  has  been  sold  to 
Henry  Oleson  and  Son,  of  Loop  City. 

NEVADA. 

The  installation  of  one  of  the  largest  brick  kilns  that 
has  as  yet  been  attempted  at  the  Luhrs  brick  yard,  Car- 
son  City,  Nev.,  has  just  been  completed. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Architectural  Tile  and  Faience  Company  of  Maurer, 
N.  turns  out  a  large  volume  of  artistic  tile  for  floors  and 
walls,  and  its  product  is  being  very  well  received  by  archi¬ 
tects  in  the  East. 

The  Camden  Pottery  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has 
opened  an  office  at  1511  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia.  The 
office  will  be  used  as  a  show-room  and  further  extension 
of  the  business. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  existing  war  conditions  in  Europe  have  given  rise 
to  grave  possibilities  of  race  riots  developing  between 
representatives  of  the  various  countries  involved,  who  are 
at  present  employed  on  the  brick  yards  north  and  south 
of  Beacon,  N.  Y.  The  foreigners  are  keyed  to  a  high 


FIRE  PROTECTION 
ON  APPROVAL 

We  will  ship  chemical  engines 
on  approval,  subject  to  test  and  in¬ 
spection.  If  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way,  they  can  be  returned  transportation 
collect. 

We  manufacture 
1  a  complete  line  of 
chemical  fire  ap¬ 
paratus. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


0.  J.  CHILDS  CO. 

40  Liberty  St. 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Why  Most  Brick  Streets 
Use  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 


Because  it  is  not  only  high  in  strength  but  dependably  uniform. 

p  i  Li  paving  block  of  your  brick  and  a  perfect  cement 

tiller  ot  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  make  a  permanent  street  for  the  city 
ailrn,  a  Rermaiient  highway  for  the  country. 

i  i0??  ai'o  only  a  few  reasons  why  more  brick  streets  use  Lehigh  Port¬ 
land  Cement  than  all  others  combined. 


You  Cannot  Afford 
to  Take  Any  Risk 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  is  the  perfect  cement.  Specify  it  alwavs.  It 
protects  you.  Set  the  proportions  for  the  mixture.  Adhere  to  them, 
then  your  job  will  be  uniform  throughout. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Allentown.  Pa.  and  Chicago 
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The  “Martin’ 


BRICK 
MACHINERY 


Modern 


YARD  S 
SUPPLIES 


Soft-MudorStiff-Mud 

Processes 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co 


Barrows  and  Trucks 
Disintegrators 

Clay  Cars--Dryer  Cars 
Hoisting  Drums 


GET  MARTIN 
PRICE 
LIST 


LANCASTER 
PENNA. 

U.  S.  A. 


GET  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 


Get  Our  Plans 


Dry  or  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 


SCHULTZ  EQUIPMENT 

For  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Plants 

We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  furnishing  complete  machinery 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  clay-working  plants,  including  expert  err 
gineering  service  in  supervising  erection  and  installation. 


Double  Pug  Mill  equipment,  especially  designed  for  the  perfect  preparation 
of  material  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 

SCHULTZ  HEAVY  DUTY  FRICTION  CLUTCH 

suitable  for  all  purposes.  If  you  are  having  clutch  trouble,  write  to 

us  and  we  will  show  you  the  way  out  of  your  difficulties. 

Complete  brick  plants  furnished  promptly,  including  auger  machines, 
pug  mills,  clay  cars  and  granulator  shafts. 

Cutting  and  cut  steel  gears  always  in  stock  for  brick  machines,  also 
granulator  knives. 

Remember,  we  are  brick  work*  engineers  and  will  be  glad  to  advi»e  you  regard¬ 
ing  any  improvement*  or  repairs  wbith  you  contemplate. 

A.  L.  SCHULTZ  &  SON,  1675  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Monroe  1629 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Power  Transmission  Appliances, 
Engines  and  Boilers, 


tension  and  it  is  feared  that  a  clash  between  the  various 
factions  may  happen  almost  any  time.  The  various  deputy 
sheriffs  are  on  the  alert  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence. 

The  Orchard  Park  brickyard,  Orchard  Park,  N.  \ ., 
formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Jewettville  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  is  now  being  operated  to  full  capacity.  Manager 
Teiper  is  employing  30  men  and  is  devoting  the  plant  to 
the  exclusive  manufacture  of  shale  commons.  With  eight 
kilns  the  plant  has  a  capacity  of  35,000  brick  a  day,  three 
carloads  of  brick  being  shipped  from  the  plant  daily,  and 
Mr.  Teiper  expects  the  plant  to  be  extended  to  its  limit 
through  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Beaufort  County  Brick  Company  of  Blounts  Creek, 
N.  C.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,500. 

OHIO. 

M.  J.  Keim,  A.  L.  Keim  and  Oliver  Brumbaugh,  have 
incorporated  the  Louisville  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Louisville,  Ohio;  capital  $150,000. 

The  Andrews  Brick  Company,  operating  a  plant  in 
Fairmont,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  added  largely 
to  the  capacity  of  its  plant  recently,  putting  in  four  new 
tunnels  among  other  equipment,  and  has  made  a  contract 
for  the  installation  of  a  gas  system  for  use  in  the  plant, 
natural  gas  now  being  available  at  attractive  prices. 

The  Kirchner  Brick  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  is  meeting 
with  marked  success  with  its  “Kingo”  face  brick,  made 
at  its  Fultenham,  Ohio,  plant.  This  is  a  rough  texture, 
dark  brown,  iron-spot  brick,  the  texture  forming  in  reg¬ 
ular  vertical  corrugations.  The  new  brick  has  proved 
especially  popular  for  use  in  residences,  considerable 
numbers  being  sold  in  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

The  Kirchner  Brick  Company  reports  that  business 
has  been  sufficiently  active  to  enable  it  to  hold  up  opera¬ 
tions  to  something  like  maximum  capacity,  50,000  brick  a 
day  being  turned  out  regularly  at  the  plant  at  Fultenham, 
Ohio,  which  find  a  ready  market  in  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
where  building  seems  to  be  unusually  active  this  season. 

The  Cincinnati  Clay  Products  and  Supply  Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  handling  nearly  a  score  of  different 
brands  of  brick  as  well  as  leading  lines  of  hollow  brick, 
fireproofing  and  terra-cotta,  has  landed  several  big  jobs 
recently,  on  which  deliveries  will  begin  shortly.  Among 
these  are  the  new  plant  of  the  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  for  which  it  will  furnish  hollow  brick  and  fire¬ 
proofing  manufactured  by  the  National  Fireproofing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Western  and  Southern  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  building  which  will  use  a  considerable  amount  of 
white  enameled  brick  made  by  the  Ramsey  Company. 
The  building  proper  will  be  of  stone,  but  various  parts  ot 
the  interior  will  call  for  the  use  of  the  enameled  brick. 

One  of  the  largest  brick  deals  consummated  in  Ohio 
for  a  long  time  has  been  arranged  between  men  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Zanesville,  the  value  of  the  properties  involved 
being  estimated  at  about  $2,000,000.  The  R.  L.  Dollings 
Company,  of  Hamilton,  is  said  to  have  promoted  the 
deal  merging  the  interests  of  a  number  of  brick,  fire-clay, 
molding  and  coal  concerns  in  and  around  Zanesville. 
Among  those  interested  and  involved  are  the  T.  B.  Town¬ 
send  Brick  and  Contracting  Company,  the  Northern  Coal 
Company,  the  Monitor  Coal  Company  and  the  L.  K. 
Brown  Sand  Company,  all  of  Zanesville.  The  new  con¬ 
cern  will  be  known  as  the  Burton  Townsend  Company, 
and  will  at  once  proceed  to  quadruple  the  capacity  of  all 
of  its  plants,  it  is  understood.  It  will  control  over  400 
acres  of  shale  banks,  giving  it  unlimited  raw  material  for 
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its  manufacturing  operations.  Rufus  C.  Burton,  of  the 

Townsend  Company,  is  to  be  president  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern. 

The  city  council  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  considering  the 
adoption  of  new  specifications  for  paving  brick  as  well  as 
other  street-building  materials  on  account  of  some  trouble 
winch  has  been  experienced  under  the  old  specifications, 
lhe  rate  of  loss  permissible  under  the  abrasion  test  for 
brick  is  made  greater,  however,  being  raised  from  21  to 
~2  per  cent,  as  the  city  engineer  pointed  out  that  on  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  brick  the  loss  of  bits  at  lugs  and  corners 
would  in  no  wise  indicate  poor  quality.  It  is  also  to  be 
provided  that  if  a  preliminary  test  shows  a  loss  by  break¬ 
age  of  2  per  cent  above  the  limit,  other  tests  shall  be 
made,  to  show  positively  what  the  breakage  amounts  to 
it  being  pointed  out  that  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  condemn 
a  shipment  of  100,000  brick  on  a  test  involving  only  a 
small  number.  The  cleaning  up  of  new  pavements  on  the 
completion  of  the  work  is  also  to  be  covered  more  in 
detail,  neglect  in  this  respect  having  given  the  public 
much  inconvenience  in  the  past,  as  well  as  covering  up 
defects  in  some  varieties  of  paving.  On  the  whole  the 
changes  proposed,  which  are  considered  certain  of  adop¬ 
tion,  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  brick. 

Unqualified  success  is  indicated  with  reference  to  the  work¬ 
men  s  compensation  law  which  has  been  in  force  in  Ohio 
for  the  Past  two  years,  from  figures  compiled  and  recently 
made  public  by  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission,  under  whose 
supervision  the  law  is  administered.  A  total  of  257  805  work¬ 
men  are  covered  by  the  law.  The  report  shows  3,927  em¬ 
ployers  contributing  voluntarily  to  the  fund  for  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  men.  One  man  in  every  eight  of  those  cov¬ 
ered  was  injured  in  1913,  while  one  in  every  twenty-five 
received  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  The 
difference  between  the  number  of  those  injured  and'  those 
who  received  compensation  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
for  minor  injuries,  necessitating  less  than  a  week’s  loss  of 
time  no  compensation  is  paid  except  medical  and  hospital 
attendance.  The  number  of  these  accidents  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  between  March  1,  1912,  and  December  31,  1913, 
the  period  covered  by  the  figures  in  question,  8,277  claims, 
61  per  cent  of  the  total  number  filed,  were  of  this  nature! 
Only  forty  out  of  15,544  were  for  death,  and  only  two  were 
for  total  disability.  The  extent  to  which  employes  benefit 
from  the  compensation  provided  by  the  law  is  indicated  by 
figures  showing  that  the  average  compensation  awarded  and 
paid  in  death  claims  is  $2,551,  as  compared,  for  example 
with  $949,  the  average  recovery  in  law  suits  filed  for  acci¬ 
dental  death  in  370  cases  in  Cleveland,  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  between  1905  and  1910.  A  total  of  $377,296  was 
paid  out  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  there 
is,  at  this  time,  a  balance  of  nearly  $2,000,000'  in  the  com¬ 
pensation  fund,  so  that  a  substantial  reduction  in  rates  is 
certain  to  be  made. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Bloomsburg  Brick  Company,  of 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  increased  from  $30,000  to  $60,000. 

ONTARIO. 

nn?ehf°T  fMG^a,y  ,Pr°ducts  Company,  Fort  William, 
nt.,  has  about  finished  four  new  kilns  which  have  been 

under  construction.  These  kilns  are  steel  encased  and  are 

being  erected  by  the  Claude  Smith  Company  of  Chicago. 

A  capacity  of  70,000  brick  per  day  will  be  reached  as  soon 

as  all  of  these  kilns  are  in  commission,  or  the  equivalent 

of  that  number  of  brick  in  terra  cotta  and  hollow  tile. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Lehigh  Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  begun  opera- 


Gasoline  Motors 


Over  300  in  Use — 

Used  by  150  Companies. 
Used  for  Underground 
or 

Surface  Haulage — 

2x/2  to  16  Tons  Weight. 

Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 

Rochelle,  Illinois 


the:  coast  line  to 

MACK  I  MAC 

DETROIT,  y  TOLEDO, 

CLEVELAND,  BUFFALO,  I  PT.  HURON,  ALPENA, 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  j  ST.IGNACE.  ’ 

“THE  LAKES  ARE  CALLING  YOU” 

■ARRANGE  your  vacation  or  business  trip  to  include  our 
/A  Palatial  lake  steamers.  Every  detail  that  counts  for 
your  convenience  and  comfort  has  been  provided. 

D,etroit  and  Cleveland,  and  Detroit 
and  Buffalo.  Day  trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
I"1?.  and  August.  Four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo 
StMmwTl  t°  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Special 
steamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island  two  trips  weekly 

tre  }  \  n  Sep.tember  .0th.  making  no  stops  enroute 
except  at  Detroit  every  trip.  Daily  service  between 
Toledo  and  Put-in-Bay  June  1 0th  to  September  10th. 

Railroad  tickets  accepted  for  transportation  on  D.  &  C 
Line  steamers  in  either  direction  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  or  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

J ■  ~cfnf  st.amP  for  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  detailed 
description  of  various  trips.  Address  L.G.  Lewis,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich.  general 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  President. 

A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice  Pres,  and  Gent. 
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B  aird 


|  Pot  Molding  j 

1  Machinery  | 


m1 


We  specialize  in 
Machines 

for  the  Manufacture 
of  Pottery 

and  Guarantee 
Every  One  We  Sell. 

Write  us  for  information. 

Baird 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

54-56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  OTIS 


Tubular  Feed  Water 
Heater,  Oil  Separator 
and  Purifier=== 

is  not  an  experiment  but  a  tried  and 
trusted  appliance  that  the  makers  are 
not  afraid  to 

GUARANT  EE 

To  heat  the  feed  water  to  the  boiling 
point  (210  to  212  degrees)  with  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  without  causing  any  back 
pressure,  also  to  extract  the  oil  from 
the  exhaust,  so  that  the  exhaust  steam 
after  being  passed  through  the  heater 
can  be  used  for  other  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
for  the  heating  system  be  returned  to 
the  boiler  without  the.  additonal  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  eliminator. 


We  are  so  sure  of  the  OTIS  that  we 
agree  to  pay  all  cost  of  a  trial — freight, 
cartage,  piping,  etc. — if  it  fails  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  it. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  at  Your  Service 


The  Stewart  Heater  Company, 

33  EAST  DELEVAN  AVENUE  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


tions  in  its  new  modern  plant  which  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted. 

Fire  of  an  unknown  origin  destroyed  the  scale  houses  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Douglass  Whistler  Brick  Company  s  plant 
at  Eastvale,  Pa.,  recently.  The  damage  was  small. 

The  Philadelphia  Brick  Company,  26th  Street  and  Pass- 
yunk  Avenue,  is  building  up  a  very  good  trade  in  sand 
lime  brick.  The  nine  kilns  of  the  plant  are  all  running 
full. 

Work  is  being  completed  on  the  construction  of  a  new  kiln 
at  the  plant  of.  H.  C.  Carroll  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  addition  was  made  necessary  by  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  that  this  company  is  now  enjoying. 

The  Philadelphia  Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in¬ 
stalling'  two  new  dryers  at  their  already  well-equipped 
plant.  Business  with  this  new  company  is  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  very  satisfactory. 

The  brick  plant  at  11th  and  Ontario  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  owned  by  R.  B.  Wilbe,  has  closed  down  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  machinery  will  undergo  repairs  and  the 
plant  will  be  generally  overhauled. 

Active  building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  of  the 
Homestead  Brick  Company,  Homestead,  Pa.,  has  caused 
that  plant  to  run  on  full  time  recently.  Officials  report 
the  most  active  season  ever  experienced. 

In  order  to  facilitate  deliveries  the  Tansey  Brick  Company, 
Fox  Chase,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  has  added  an  auto¬ 
mobile  truck  to  its  already  well-equipped  delivery  depart¬ 
ment. 

Jermiah  S.  Ganawer,  of  Neartown,  Pa.,  who  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  large  brick  yard  at  West  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  very  badly  cut  hand  and 
for  several  days  was  unable  to  do  any  work. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  declared  their  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  iy2  per 
cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  payable  July  20  to  holders  of 
record  July  10. 

The  Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Hamburg,  Pa., 
is  running  its  plant  to  its  fullest  capacity,  turning  out 
daily  about  500,000  bricks.  A  large  new  drying  shed, 
recently  erected  for  the  company,  is  being  pressed  into 
service. 

The  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  is 
now  busy  working  on  old  contracts  which  it  is  expected  will 
keep  the  plant  busy  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  The 
company  is  now  turning  out  from  50,000  to  60,000  bricks 
daily. 

John  J.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Brick  Company,  manufacturing  building  brick,  reports  the 
plant  operating  at  capacity  and  deliveries  delayed.  The 
heavy  demand  on  the  company’s  kilns  is  due  to  extensive 
building  operations  in  Norristown. 

The  Tyrone  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  have 
just  received  an  order  for  300,000  red  wire-cut  brick  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  government  building  at 
Huntingdon,  Pa.  The  brick  will  all  be  made  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  west  of  Tyrone  station. 

In  an  endeavor  to  make  the  establishment  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  its  kind  in  this  city  the  Young  Brick  Company, 
Philadelphia,  is  now  busy  making  alterations  to  its  plant  and 
brick  machine  equipment.  The  erection  of  two  kilns  has 
recently  been  completed. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of 
vitrified  paving  block,  whose  sales  department  is  located 
in  Philadelphia,  has  moved  its  local  quarters  from  1115 
Fidelity  Trust  Building,  Broad  and  Arch  Streets,  to  <05 
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Lincoln  Building,  South  Broad  Street  and  South  Penn 
Square. 

A  delegation  composed  of  progressive  citizens  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  (Pa.)  township  waited  on  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  recently  asking  that  a  stretch  of  two  miles  of 
highway  leading  from  Hickory  to  Westland  be  paved 
with  brick.  The  three  county  supervisors  in  the  party 
were  J.  M.  Carlisle,  George  Kinemond  and  F.  W.  Miller. 

There  are  fresh  evidences  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  coming  prosperity  in  an  order  recently  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Harbison-Walker  Company  for  6,000,000 
furnace  brick.  The  order  will  keep  this  department  of  the 
plant  busy  for  two  years.  Orders  to  this  same  concern 
for  other  kinds  of  brick  have  been  piling  in  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  management  has  been  hard  pressed  to  fill  them. 

The  brick  plant  which  has  been  under  construction  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks  at  9th  street  and  Fishers  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Owen  Hatten  Brick  Company  has 
been  completed.  The  installation  of  the  machinery  is  now 
being  completed  and  the  plant  is  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
brick  plant  owned  by  the  Hatten  Company  at  Washington 
Lane  has  been  forced  to  shut  down  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  clay. 

H.  M.  Siner,  manager  of  the  C.  B.  Siner  Brick  Company, 
Bridesburg,  Pa.,  is  busy  on  an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Large  signs  are  being  placed  along  the  fence  of 
the  company’s  plant.  The  plant  is  located  along  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  signs 
will  help  greatly  in  advertising  the  concern’s  products. 
The  signs  are  in  conformity  with  the  “Build  with  Brick” 
campaign. 

Many  regrets  and  sympathies  have  been  expressed  among 
brick  and  clay  circles  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  over  the  death 
of  Henry  Rohn,  who  until  recent  years  was  head  of  the  firm 
of  Henry  Rohn  and  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.,  manufacturers 
of  fire  bricks'.  Mr.  Rohn,  who  was  75  years  old,  has  been 
enjoying  comparatively  good  health  until  within  the  past 
few  months,  when  he  suffered  with  heart  trouble. 

“Business  with  our  firm  during  the  past  month  has  in¬ 
creased  40  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  last  year  and 
we  expect  these  good  conditions  to  continue  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year,”  John  P.  Holleran,  secretary-treasurer, 
of  the  Leuten  Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  is  recently  quoted 
as  saying.  The  plant  is  now  working  to  its  fullest  normal 
capacity  and  turning  out  from  60,000  to  75,000  brick  daily. 

The  new  giant  smokestack  for  the  power  house  of  the 
Torresdale  filtration  plant,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  recently 
completed  and  put  in  service.  The  old  reinforced  concrete 
stack,  which  has  been  condemned,  will  be  taken  down.  The 
new  chimney  is  built  entirely  of  standard  hollow  brick  and 
represents  a  reversion  to  the  old  style  of  chimney  construc¬ 
tion.  The  stack  is  250  feet  high  and  is  probably  the  tallest 
in  the  city. 

The  Nazareth  Brick  Company,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  is  again 
in  operation.  During  the  period  of  idleness  the  kilns 
were  rebuilt  and  repaired  and  the  property  generally 
overhauled.  The  company  has  been  making  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  plant  since  the  re-opening  and  its  stock 
of  finished  material  has  been  cut  down  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  expected  the  plant  will  operate  continuously 
throughout  the  summer. 

On  July  1st  the  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Auburn 
and  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  filed  a  mortgage  of  $50,000  with  the  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Trust  Company,  of  Gettysburg,  securing  the  issuance  of 
188  bonds,  80  of  the  denomination  of  $500.00  and  100  of  the 
denomination  of  $100.00.  As  indicated  in  the  mortgage,  this 


Your  Floor  Space  is  Valuable 

Motor  drive  is  very  eco¬ 
nomical  in  floor  space.  By  the 
use  of  it  the  clayworker  can 
gear,  or  direct-connect  motors 
to  the  machines,  thus  doing 
away  with  belts  and  line 
shafting. 

The  illustration  above 
displays  a  motor  driving  a 
pug  mill.  It  shows  how  eco¬ 
nomical  this  drive  is  in  floor 
space.  It  has  other  advan¬ 
tages,  full  information  on 
which  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  our  nearest  office. 
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Brick  Moulds 

of  Every  Description 


Write  for  Detailed  Description  and  Prices 

The  G.  B.  Mentz  Co. 

America’s  Foremost  Mould  Makers 

W allkill,  N.  Y. 


is  the  only  bond  issue  that  has  been  made  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  These  bonds  will  be  offered  for  sale  and  will  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  trust  company. 

Electricity  has  been  substituted  for  steam  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick  at  the  Steelton  and  Harrisburg  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  some  35,000  bricks  are 
turned  out  each  day.  Several  days  ago  the  engine  broke 
down  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay  the  company  secured 
temporarily  a  150  h.  p.  motor.  The  service  rendered  filled 
the  bill  so  well  that  the  officers  decided  to  retain  electric 
service  and  dispense  entirely  with  the  steam-driven  apparatus. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company.  Philadelphia,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  400,000  face  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mercerville  school  building,  at  Mercer- 
ville,  Pa.  J.  F.  Brady,  manager,  when  discussing  business 
said,  “Business  at  present  with  us  is  very  satisfactory  and  if 
our  anticipations  for  the  fall  materialize,  we  will  experience 
a  record  breaking  year.”  Mr.  Brady  also  stated  that  the 
plants  in  Trenton,  Fieldsboro,  and  Kingskora,  all  in  New 
Jersey,  are  working  to  their  fullest  normal  capacity. 

Joseph  Sprang,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  a  civil  war  veteran  and 
proprietor  of  the  Sprang  Brick  Yards  in  that  town,  re¬ 
ceived  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his  many  friends  on 
the  occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  Sprang  has  been  working  at  the  brick  business  for 
over  fifty  years  and  although  his  establishment  is  not  a 
large  one,  turning  out  possibly  not  more  than  300,000  brick 
a  season,  he  has  been  doing  his  part  toward  supplying  his 
fellow  townsmen  with  material  for  fire  resistant  houses. 
Although  Mr.  Sprang  is  in  good  health,  he  will  retire  from 
further  activities  at  his  plant  which  he  has  operated 
since  1859. 

TEXAS. 

The  Abilene  Press  Brick  Company,  Abilene,  Texas,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  E.  B. 
Bynum,  Oscar  Parker  and  W.  J.  Fulwiler. 

The  Mexia  (Tex.)  Press  Brick  Company  had  just  opened 
its  first  kiln  and  has  turned  out  a  very  superior  red  brick. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  manufacture  a  red 
face  brick  which  will  be  branded  “Mexia.”  This  indicates 
that  C.  J.  Kauhl,  General  Manager  of  the  Mexia  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  is  ready  to  stand  behind  his  product. 

The  Rathbun  Mix  Company,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  as  exclu¬ 
sive  sales  agents  for  the  Western  Clay  and  Gypsum  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Ancho,  New  Mexico,  has  just  received  an 
order  for  all  the  building  brick,  hollow  building  tile  and  fire 
brick  and  fire  clay  on  the  new  International  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Miami,  Arizona.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of 
this  order  can  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  it  would  take 
seven  solid,  double  header  trains  to  haul  the  entire  order  at 
one  time. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Northwest  Brick  and  Lime  Company  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  recently  secured  a  number  of  good  contracts, 
including  natural  color  brick  for  the  J.  H.  Baehr  apart¬ 
ments,  sand  lime  brick  for  the  Malloy  apartments  and 
similar  material  for  a  sorority  house  on  Eighteenth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  Wayne  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Wayne,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  and  tile.  B.  J.  Prichard,  P.  H.  Napier,  James 
R.  Kessee  and  others  are  the  incorporators. 

For  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  block  and  tile,  the 
Granite  Block  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
formed  at  Black  Betsy,  W.  Va.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000. 
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Unless  the  unforeseen  happens,  the  present  European 
disturbance  is  bound  to  create  a  lot  of  new  business  for 
the  American  pottery  manufacturers,  both  those  manu¬ 
facturing  table  ware  and  sanitary  lines.  It  is  admitted 
that  orders  for  import  china  placed  early  in  the  spring  for 
delivery  in  this  country  September  1  will  not  arrive  on 
schedule  time.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  they  will  be 
received  here  on  time  to  be  placed  on  sale  for  the  holiday 
trade.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  firms  who  have  not  the 
goods  from  “the  other  side”  will  be  compelled  to  increase 
their  holdings  of  American-made  lines. 

On  dinner  ware,  the  retail  dealers  bought  liberally  in 
the  spring  for  import  delivery  this  fall.  These  goods  are 
now  in  the  making,  and  are  generally  shipped  from  for¬ 
eign  ports  in  August  and  September.  Just  now,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  these 
orders  being  delivered  promptly.  The  buyers,  therefore, 
will  be  compelled  to  buy  American  goods.  There  is  little, 
if  any,  fancy  china  litres  made  in  this  country,  and  the 
worst-hit  buyers  are  those  who  have  been  featuring  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German  and  Austrian  dinner  ware.  These 
manufacturers  are  bound  to  lose  heavily  on  account  of  the 
war.  Failure  to  make  prompt  deliveries  according  to 
specifications  will  divert  a  host  of  new  business  to  the 
American  dinner  ware  manufacturers.  This  trade,  added 
to  that  already  booked  by  the  domestic  firms,  is  bound  to 
make  the  fall  business  of  American  potteries  heavier  than 
that  experienced  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

As  the  situation  now  stands  those  American  pottery 
manufacturers  who  cater  to  the  high-class  trade  have 
been  receiving  a  heavy  volume  of  business  from  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  while  those  manufacturers  who  have  been 
selling  premium  goods  have  not  been  just  as  busy  as  they 
might  be.  With  the  European  war  now  on,  some  of  the 
scheme  goods  manufacturers  are  very  likely  to  go  after 
the  higher  class  dinner  ware  trade,  and  these  goods  will 
probably  command  a  higher  price  than  what  has  been 
obtained  for  the  scheme  lines.  The  entire  situation  is  one 
that  will  bear  watching,  and  the  American  pottery  manu¬ 
facturer  has  today  an  opportunity  to  grab  more  business 
than  ever  before. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  form 
a  company  and  erect  a  six-kiln  pottery  at  Estevan,  Canada, 
according  to  plans  which  are  now  in  the  making.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  general  ware  pottery  in  the 
western  part  of  Canada  and  that  all  the  financial  aid  re¬ 
quired  will  be  forthcoming  for  such  a  project.  Two  capital¬ 
ists  from  Estevan,  Canada,  have  been  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  American  pottery  industry  of  late,  and  upon 
the  reports  they  make,  will  depend  upon  the  building  of 
the  Canadian  plant. 

It  appears  that  the  troubles  of  the  American  pottery  man¬ 
ufacturers  never  end,  so  far  as  labor  disturbances  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Just  now  the  mold  runners  and  the  “batter-outs” 
for  the  jiggermen  employed  in  the  potteries  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Wellsville,  Ohio,  and  Newell  and  Chester,  W.  Va., 
are  having  their  inning.  These  boys,  working  in  the  No.  5 
Homer  Laughlin  plant,  objected  to  some  foreign  born  boys 
working  in  the  same  shop  with  them,  and  the  latter  walked 
out.  The  boys  are  employed  by  the  jiggermen,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  manufacturers.  When  the 
Laughlin  boys  walked  out,  boys  in  other  plants  “did  the  sym- 


Imitations 


Cotton  Duck  Belting 

are  constantly  appearing  upon  the  market 
and  many  of  them  very .  naturally  get  into 
the  hands  of  users  who  believe  they  are 
getting  The  Gandy  Belt.  The  experience  of 
these  purchasers  is  typified  by  the  letter 
of  one  of  them  from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  who 
writes : 

“I  have  used  the  Gandy  Belt  as  a  conveyor 
for  years,  with  good  results.  To  my  sorrow 
and  expense,  I  was  once  induced  to  purchase 
one  of  the  ‘just  as  good  but  cheaper’  belts, 
with  the  result  that  the  imitation  lasted  108 
days  as  against  487  days’  service  for  the 
genuine  Gandy.” 

There  is  but  one  Gandy  Stitched  Cotton 
Duck  Belt,  manufactured  by  the  Gandy 
Belting  Co.  of  Baltimore,  and  used  with  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  for  driving,  elevating  and 
conveying  for  over  thirty-six  years.  To  pro¬ 
tect  our  customers  we  have  adopted  three 
distinguishing  marks : 

1.  The  red  belt  with  one  edge  painted 
green. 

2.  The  Brand — THE  GANDY  BELT. 

3.  The  trade  mark :  Shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  above. 


These  three  marks 
mean  durability,  per¬ 
manent  satisfaction, 
belt  economy.  Look 
for  them;  be  sure 
you  find  them.  Get 
“The  Gandy  Belt.” 

The  Gandy 
Belting  Co. 

732  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office 
36  Warren  St. 
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Brick  and  Clay  Record, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — We  are  interested 
in  the  possible  use  of  advertising 
space  in  your  Reciprocal  Clay 
Products  Advertising  Section  ap¬ 
pearing  on  pages  41 9  to  430  of  this 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
and  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us, 
without  obligation  on  our  part,  the 
cost  of  an  /&  page  card  therein. 

Yours  very  truly, 
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pathy”  walkout.  Just  now  the  situation  presents  a  serious 
aspect.  At  this  time  the  American  manufacturers  need  all 
the  ware  that  can  be  produced  on  account  of  all  importations 
being  held  up. 

While  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Pot¬ 
ters’  Association  has  taken  no  action  in  the  matter  up  to  this 
time,  sentiment  appears  to  be  growing  that  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  should  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
this  year,  instead  of  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  sessions  were 
held  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hotel  Raleigh  at 
Washington. 

Should  the  foreign  potteries  be  crippled  by  lack  of  workers, 
and  the  production  be  practically  nil,  it  will  little  matter  about 
available  transportation  facilities  for  the  importation  of  ware 
into  the  United  States  this  fall.  That  a  pottery  famine  may 
result,  is  almost  but  admitted  by  some  of  the  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  pottery 
imported  into  the  United  States  last  year  was  $10,177,451, 
while  the  American  production  was  $15,066,811.  With  war 
prevailing  in  the  foreign  pottery-producing  countries,  the  im¬ 
portations  from  those  districts  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1914  will 
be  the  lowest  known  in  a  decade.  The  demand  for  American 
wares  will  increase  in  the  meantime,  so  that  all  domestic 
plants  are  insured  of  large  business — if  labor  disturbances  do 
not  cripple  them. 

Stoneware  potteries  in  the  Zanesville,  Ohio,  district  have 
noted  an  increase  in  their  business  where  jugs  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  line.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
liquor  interests  have  been  ordering  liberally  of  jugs  since 
West  Virginia  went  into  the  “dry”  column.  All  sizes  of 
jugs  are  being  ordered  and  prompt  deliveries  are  being 
sought. 

The  Mayer  China  Company,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
making  a  feature  of  vitreous  china  hotel  ware,  has 
brought  out  several  new  lines  of  special  treatments  for 
club  use.  This  company  has  also  recently  finished  a  new 
two-story  office  building,  and  made  other  improvements 
in  its  manufacturing  departments  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  capacity. 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  Oxford  Pottery  Company, 
at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  will  be  placed  in  operation  during  the 
next  two  months.  This  firm  is  the  most  recent  to  be 
formed  in  the  Cambridge  district,  and  it  will  confine  its 
efforts  to  the  manufacturing  of  cooking  ware.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  headed  by  several  men  who  were  formerly  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  cooking  ware  potteries  in  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
and  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 

Joshua  Poole,  general  manager  of  the  Homer  Laughlin 
China  Company  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  Newell, 
W.  Va.,  with  his  son  Allan,  are  “held  up”  in  England  on 
account  of  the  war.  Mr.  Poole  is  well  known  to  all  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  an  importer  of  English  clays.  F.  Q.  Mason, 
of  East  Liverpool,  a  pottery  color  manufacturer,  is  in 
Scotland  with  his  wife,  and  no  word  has  been  received 
from  him  since  the  trouble  started.  Charles  W.  Harrison, 
who  has  offices  in  Trenton  and  East  Liverpool,  and  who 
is  a  color  and  decal  importer,  is  also  in  England  and  no 
information  has  been  received  at  his  East  Liverpool  office 
as  to  when  he  can  return. 

The  supply  of  English  china  clays  in  this  country  is  not 
heavy  and  slow  receipts  may  seriously  cripple  the  indus¬ 
try,  in  a  measure.  There  are  deposits  of  American  china 
clays  which  are  being  worked,  but  the  English  clays  have 
been  used  for  years.  This  raw  material  is  badly  needed 
in  the  “mixes,”  and  the  importers  are  making  every  effort 
to  secure  deliveries  as  early  as  possible. 
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The  Wheatley  Pottery  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  which 
turns  out  a  large  variety  of  beautifully  colored  tiles  for 
general  building  purposes,  but  principally  for  use  in 
hearths  and  mantels,  is  contemplating  forming  an  alliance 
with  some  brick  manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
out  face  brick  finished  in  the  same  manner  and  the  same 
colors  as  its  tiles.  The  company  has  investigated  the 
subject  to  some  extent  and  believes  this  can  be  done  at 
a  cost  not  higher  than  that  of  other  high-priced  face 
brick,  while  the  product  should  prove  very  attractive,  on 
account  of  its  novelty  and  beauty. 

The  remodeling  of  the  Chaseland  pottery  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
by  the  George  F.  Brunt  Tile  Company  has  been  completed. 
Much  new  machinery  has  been  installed,  and  operations  are 
to  start  at  once.  This  company  was  formed  by  George  F. 
Brunt  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  after  his  electric  porcelain 
plant  there  was  taken  over  by  the  General  Electric  Porcelan 
Company.  The  latter  company  has  transferred  all  its  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  to  a  mammoth  plant  recently  completed 
and  placed  in  operation  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  All  kinds  of 
tile,  so  it  is  said,  will  be  made  at  this  new  Columbus  plant, 
it  being  the  only  one  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

One  new  pottery  will  be  in  the  field  for  the  holiday 
trade  this  year  and  possibly  a  second  plant  will  be  placed 
in  operation.  The  first  of  the  three  new  ones  being  built 
will  be  placed  in  operation  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  by  the  Consolidated  Manufacturing 
Company.  This  will  be  a  nine-kiln  plant  and  sufficient 
machinery  has  been  installed  to  make  the  capacity  twelve 
kilns  a  little  later. 

The  new  pottery  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  which  is  being 
built  by  Charles  Doll,  formerly  of  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
will  not  be  in  operation  until  late  in  the  fall,  according 
to  present  information. 

The  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio,  which  is  erecting  a  seven-kiln  pottery  at 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  will  not  be  ready  to  operate  there 
until  nearer  the  first  of  the  New  Year. 

Unless  the  “Astor  wage  agreement”  is  opened  by  either 
the  manufacturers  or  the  operative  potters  by  August  1, 
the  scale  signed  in  New  York  last  fall  will  remain  effective 
until  October,  1915.  Just  now  it  appears  that  the  “seal” 
will  remain  unbroken. 

A  pottery  plant  to  cost  $25,000  is  being  erected  on  Allen 
street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the  Crescent  Pottery  Company.  The 
plant  when  completed  will  rank  among  the  best  in  the  city 
and  will  be  equipped  with  new  machinery.  The  output  capac¬ 
ity  will  be  about  40,000  daily. 

A  new  three  story  factory  addition  is  being  erected  for  the 
Keller  Pottery  Company,  of  Norristown,  Pa.  Many  other  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations  are  also  being  made.  The  addition  when 
completed  will  greatly  facilitate  the  output  capacity  of  the 
company. 

Frank  R.  Howard  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  for  the  last 
eight  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Crooksville  and 
Brush-McCoy  potteries  as  assistant  superintendent,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Western 
Stoneware  Company  of  Monmouth,  Ill. 

The  Smith-Phillips  China  Company,  at  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  contemplate  the  erection  of  another  kiln.  This  concern 
has  recently  increased  the  capacity  of  its  clay  shops,  built  a 
new  power  plant  and  made  other  improvements  which  tend 
to  create  a  larger  production. 

Joseph  T.  Cotton,  a  prominent  pottery  manufacturer  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  view  of  his  interested  activities  in  civil 


We  Can  Increase  Your  Dry¬ 
ing  Capacity  Fifty  Per  Cent 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  STEAM  PIPE  KILN 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  this  —  our 
years  of  experience  —  the  knowledge  gained 
by  specializing  on  one  thing  —  the  efficient 
methods  we  employ  because  of  this  knowledge 
and  experience  —  the  skill  of  our  engineers  and 
designers  —  all  these  elements  assure  absolute 
certainty  with  us  and  for  you. 

And  the  small  plant  owner  can  have  the  same 
advantage  in  this  saving  —  in  this  economy  and 
efficiency,  as  the  larger  plant  owner. 


C REG .  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


Drying  System 

We  use  waste  heat  —  energy  that  is  lined  with 
dollars  but  which  passes  out  into  nothingness. 
This  heat  comes  from  the  cooling  kilns  —  from 
the  exhaust  steam  in  your  power  plant  —  from 
the  gases  in  your  boilers. 

We  apply  this  waste  heat  to  your  drier  —  we 
employ  it  there  to  dry  your  ware. 

We  make  it  do  the  work  that  your  dollars 
have  been  doing. 

And  you  are  the  gainer  because  you  are 
recovering  something  that  has  been  wasted  — 
your  wares  are  the  gainer  because  they  are 
dried  more  uniformly. 


U9EG.  U.  3.  PAT.  OFF.) 


Mechanical  Draft  System 

Under  certain  conditions  artificial  draft  is  essential  to  full 
efficiency  in  your  power  plant  —  your  dryer  and  your  kiln. 

Our  system  is  mechanically  perfect —  It  speeds  up  a  plant 
—  It  cuts  coal  bills — It  means  better  and  quicker  products. 

Whether  you  are  using  an  artificial  drier  or  the  open  yard 
system  —  you  ought  to  know  about  the  Sturtevant  System. 

Whether  you  are  having  “  fair  ”  success  or  poor,  you  ought 
to  get  the  facts  about  the  Sturtevant  System. 

No  one  knows  so  much  they  cannot  learn  more  or  do 
not  want  to  learn  more. 

We  have  a  small  book  —  not  the  usual  sort  —  but  a  text  book  on 
artificial  drying.  It  explains  the  principal  of  artificial  drying  —  and  the 
Sturtevant  System.  Won't  you  ask  for  a  copy?  Bulletin  202-S. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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welfare,  was  selected  to  run  for  surrogate  on  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ticket.  He  made  a  good  showing  two  years  ago 
when  he  ran  for  the  Assembly,  in  Mercers  County,  polling 
3,900  votes. 

W.  H.  Fink,  who  has  been  foreman  in  the  clay  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Crooksville  China  Company,  Crooksville, 
Ohio,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  severed  his  connections 
with  that  company  and  will  go  to  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
where  he  will  become  assistant  superintendent  at  the 
plant  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  Pottery  Company. 

With  tfle  erection  of  nine  additional  kilns  in  the  Sebring, 
Ohio,  district,  that  place  will  be  the  largest  pottery  producing 
centre  outside  of  the  East  Liverpool  district.  The  first  plant 
to  be  ercted  there  was  of  medium  size,  and  today  nearly  50 
kilns  are  in  operation  there. 

Operations  have  been  resumed  in  full  at  the  plant  of  the 
A.  E.  Hull  Pottery  Company’s  plant  No.  1  at  Crooksville, 
Ohio.  This  plant  was  idle  for  a  month.  Stoneware  is  made 
here,  and  announcement  is  made  that  orders  for  fall  shipping 
are  more  generous  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Walter  J.  Lyons,  president  of  the  Keystone  Pottery 
Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  Saturday  July  11th,  at 
his  home  1608  Wallace  street,  Philadelphia.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  and  two  children. 

C.  E.  Lawton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Trenton  Pot¬ 
teries  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  announced  a  dividend  of 
one  per  cent  on  its  'non-cumulative  preferred  stock,  which 
was  due  Saturday,  August  1st. 

The  Clifton  Art  Pottery  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  while 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  concern,  makes  a  very  high  grade 
of  hand  made  pottery  in  exclusive  designs,  and  the  decorative 
work  is  very  attractive. 

The  Great  Western  Pottery  Company,  at  Tiffin.  Ohio,  has 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  another  kiln.  The  firm  is 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  sanitary  ware  in  the  Ohio 
district. 

The  point  has  been  brought  out  that  the  domestic  pottery 
manufacturers  will  not  increase  the  prices  of  their  goods  on 
account  of  the  European  war. 

Chas.  Wingender  and  Brother  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  man¬ 
ufacture  red  pottery  and  have  built  up  a  very  prosperous 
business. 

The  Phoenix  Pottery  Company  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  is 
increasing  its  forces  and  output  of  sanitary  ware. 


Western  Pavers  Plan  Meeting  and  Inspection  Trip. 

With  Secretary  George  W.  Thurston,  of  Kansas  City, 
a  number  of  representatives  of  different  plants  of  the 
Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
•meet  in  Moberly,  Mo.,  for  one  day  in  the  near  future. 
No  exact  date  has  been  learned,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  men  will  come  here  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

There  will  be  representatives  of  the  following  com¬ 
panies:  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Company,  Pittsburg, 

Kan.;  Buffalo  Brick  Company,  Buffalo,  Kan.;  Coffeyville 
Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Coffeyville,  Kan.;  Flint 
Brick  Company,  Des  Moines;  Francis  Vitric  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Boynton,  Okla. 

The  representatives  will  be  the  guests  of  Warren  L. 
Barr,  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Moberly  Paving  Brick 
Company.  They  will  come  to  this  city,  after  holding  a 
business  session  at  Kansas  City,  to  inspect  the  local 
plant,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West.  It  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  the  past  several  months  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  machinery  and  the  building  of  a  large 
kiln. 
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“We  have  handled  considerable  Dodge  Transmission  and 
have  always  found  it  perfect  in  every  detail.” 


OFFICERS: 

J.  L,  Mitchell,  Pres. 

J.  A.  McMahon,  V-Fres. 

W.  D.  Barnard,  Treas. 

E.  G.  Nelson,  Secr'y. 

WHAT  CHEER,  IOWA 

July  2,  1914. 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Answering  your  favor  of  the  29th  wish  to 
state  that  the  transmission  which  we  received  from  you 
has  all  been  installed  and  running  now  for  sometime, 

”9  are  very  glad  to  say  that  we  are  well  satisfied,  so 
far,  with  it.  We  have  handled  considerable  of  the  Dodge 
Transmission  and  always  found  it  to  be  vary  perfect 
in  every  detail. 


Yours  very  truly, 

WHAT  CHEER  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


SECRETARY 


VB 


Power  Transmission  Machinery,  Elevating  and  Conveying  Equipment  for  Clay  Working  Plants  are  a  Specialty  with  Us.  If  You  are 
Dissatisfied  With  Your  Present  Methods  or  Plan  to  Make  Changes,  Let  Us  Show  You  What  Dodge  Goods  and  Service  Can  Do. 


DODGE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 

Indianapolis,  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.;  Dallas,  Texas,  Busch  Bldg.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  321  Bond  Ave.;  Philadelphia,  815  Arch  St.;  Boston,  137  Purchase  St.; 
Cincinnati,  126  W.  Third  St.;  Atlanta.  28  S.  Forsyth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  337  Second  Ave.;  Chicago,  208  S.  Clinton  St.;  New  York,  21  Murray  St.; 
Minneapolis,  100  N.  Third  St.;  St.  Louis,  408  N.  Fourth  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  14th  and  Lovejoy  Sts. 
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Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Consolidated  Tramway  Co. 

Automobile  Trucks. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Belts. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 


Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich,  B.  F.  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 
Brick- Handling  Machinery. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 


Brick  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eastern  Machy.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

I 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Eastern  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Brick  Recutter. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 


Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Dryer). 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Castings. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mans. 

Steel  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Cement. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Shaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 


Clay  Handling  Machinery. 


Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Clay  Technologist. 


Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Clutches  (Friction). 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Schultz  &  Son.  A.  L. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Conveying  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cordage. 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machy.  Mfg.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.,  Fdry.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 

Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Dryers  (Sand). 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 


Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Dynamos  and  Generators. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Electrical  Furnaces. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 


Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 


Electrical  Machinery. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Elevator  Buckets. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Employment  Agency. 


Diamond  Labor  Agency. 


Engineers. 


Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Kirkpatrick,  W.  C. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 
Searing,  Chas. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 
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“LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS” 

Cars 

Dump  Cars 


Our  No.  167  car  was  designed 
to  combine  strength  and  rigidity  with 
lightness,  thereby  building  a  light 
running  car,  yet  strong  enough  to 
withstand  hard  usage.  See  it  before 
buying. 

Lakewood  No.  167  _ 

The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.)  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Dryer  Cars 

Rack 


TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 

By  distributing-  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

“Hints  On  Farm  Drainage.” 

PRICES: 

100  copies .  . $  3.00  300  copies . .  . . $  T.00 

200  copies .  5.00  500  copies .  12*00 

1000  copies . $17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

Send  for  Semple.  44-5  PLYMOUTH  COURT  CHICAGO 
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Fans. 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Stewart  Heater  Co. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Fire  Extinguishers. 

Childs  Co.,  O.  J. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Fuel  Economizers. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Furnace  (Kiln). 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Gas  Engines. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gas  Producers. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  D. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Gravity  Carrier. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Hoists. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Inspection  Tests — Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Joint  Filler. 

Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co. 

Kilns. 

Claude  Smith  Co. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 


Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Lime  Mixer. 


Gerlock,  H.  W. 


Locomotives  (Steam). 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 


Lug  (Band). 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Manganese. 


Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 


Mechanical  Draft. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Molds. 


Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 
Mentz  Co.,  G.  B. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Mold  Sanders. 


Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Motors — Electric. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Motors  (Gasoline  Haulage). 

Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D. 


Oil  Engines. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Oil  Burners. 


Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co..  C.  W. 


Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Paving  Brick  Filler  (Cement). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 


Poldometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 


Portable  Track. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses — Sewer  Pi  peand  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 


Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch  and 
Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Pulverizers. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Pumps — Steam. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 


Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Englehaid,  Chas. 

F^ink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Stupakoff  Laboratories. 


Quartz  Glass  Articles. 


Englehard,  Chas. 


Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rattler. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Resistance  Thermometers. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 


Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 


Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 


Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Steamers  (Clay). 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Steamship  Company. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav.  Co. 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co. 
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FOLLOW  the  prescription  of  Experience  by  install¬ 
ing  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Dryer. 
Its  basic  principle  is  absolutely  correct.  And  the 
drying  elements— heat,  humidity  and  circulation  of  air 
—are  always  under  the  control  of  the  operator  of  the 
drier  and  can  easily  be  regulated  to  exactly  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  and  every  variety  of  clay. 


Convincing  proofs  cf  these  facts, 
together  with  the  new  catalog,  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Address:  The 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540  Mc¬ 
Carty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  BUYERS*  DIRECTORY— Continued 


Steel  Pallets.  Trucking  Systems. 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Thermometers. 


Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Tile  Machinery. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Transfer  Cars. 


Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Trucks  (Auto.) 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

T  urntables. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Lansing  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 


Unloading  Devicec  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Wagons. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Water  Softeners. 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 

Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 


Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  Fdy.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


BRICK  toAC/fr 

DATE 
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Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills 

Oil  Burning  Equipment 

Crude  Oil  Engines 

Piano  Wire  Screens 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Png  Mills 

Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 

Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 

Wood  Moulds 
Trucks  and  Barrows 
Kiln  Fittings 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the 
above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 


Catalogs  upon  request 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 

particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  Is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  I. 


NEW  YORK 


rotary  clay  dryer 


Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  it 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter. 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Go. 


Style  No.  12 


We  make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


Niles,  Ohio 


Modern 


440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CL  AY  WORK- 


Brickmaking 


A . 


B . 


SEARLE 


ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 

“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- of - - - - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


This  pink  section  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  the  clayworker’s  opportunity  to  put  into 
practical  application  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 

It  lists,  by  classifications,  the  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products  in  the  various  branches 
ot  the  industry  so  one  may  find  them  at  a  glance. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  this  classified  list,  cards  carrying  a  description  of  the  product 
made  by  these  manufacturers  and  such  other  information  that  will  assist  any  interested 
clay  worker  in  ascertaining  just  what  he  wants  to  know. 

Here’s  How  You,  as  Clay  workers,  May  Put  Into 
Practice  the  True  Spirit  of  Co-operation 

Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  only  low  block,  or  facing  brick,  or  vitrified  paving  block, 

— or  of  any  other  one  of  the  several  products  made  or  any  of  the  products  you  do  not  make. 

from  burned  clay.  Naturally,  you  would  rather  see  him  get  BURNED 

Suppose  that  one  of  your  customers  or  one  of  your 

fellow  townsmen  wants  some  sewer  pipe,  or  hoi-  YOUR  own  product. 

LOOK  OVER  THE  CLASSIFIED  LIST 


Pick  out  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  required  that 
is  nearest  to  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at  once.  Either 
buy  the  product  from  him  as  a  dealer  or  tip  him  off  to 


the  proposed  job  so  that  he  may  get  busy  and  land  it. 

.  you  do  this  and  he  does  this  for  you — it  is  co-opera¬ 
tion — it  is  true  reciprocity. 


If  You  Want  Representation  Somewhere 

"°u  °.o  s  aSt  j*  ‘r°ts  M  ry 

pages  and  write  to  him.  d  ueaier  irom  those  given  in  the  succeeding 

If  You  Are  a  Dealer 

And  want  a  line  of  brick  or  tile  or  some  other  burned  clay  product _ or  von  want  „  ..  , 

fiEsS5?u?  S'an  °Ver  *he  daSS",ea  "St  »'  manufacturers  in  the  VceedingTates” "fnd ’write*  We" me  °th?t 


The  success  of  any  clay  product  means  the  success  of  the  product  that  you  manu- 


Be  a  Booster — don’t  be  selfish, 
facture. 

If  you  make  brick — advocate  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  and  all  other  lines 

If  you  make  sewer  pipe,  advocate  brick,  hollow  block  and  all  the  other  burned  clay  products 

if  you  make  hollow  block,  advocate  everything  that  is  made  of  burned  clay 

And  while  boosting,  remember  always  that  you  are  boosting  for  yourself  because  you  are  practicing  co-ooeration 
—you  are  preaching  reciprocity,  and  you  are  teaching  the  other  fellow  to  boost  for  you.  °  °Peiatlon 

Every  Public  Building— every  Paved  street— every  Sewer  Contract— every  Farm  that  is 
dramed  with  tile— m  your  town  or  community  that  uses  any  material  that  is  not  burned 
clay  INCREASES  your  taxes  without  helping  yourself  or  any  other  clayworker. 


USE  COUPON  PAGE  410 
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Classified  Directory  of  Clay 
Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


Block  or  Tile  (Hollow) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta.,  Canada. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . ...111. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co - Davenport  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co. - Postville  . 1(>wa. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . -Mo. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

Brick  (Common) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long-  , 

head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Lei. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . -Id- 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . .  .Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . i?Ta' 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . Nelm. 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton  . . . -Ohio 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . .Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Enamel) 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  XT  _ 

Tile  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . "HI* 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Face) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long- 

head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin - Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co. .  Tifton  . Ga. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . .  . . -Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co .  Crawfordsville  . .  .Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . Iowa. 

Continental  Brick  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma- 

chine  Co . St.  Louis . ...Mo. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y- 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co . Canton  . Ohio. 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 

C0  . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Warren"  B."  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co - Columbus  . -Ohio 

Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  The . Columbus  . Ohio. 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . Pa. 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co . .  Kunkletown  . Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee . Pa. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis' . Tex. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co- . ..Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Gal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . Ill. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

qq  . Chicago  . HI. 

Mexico*  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . Mo. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis. . ..Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill  XT  _ 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . N.  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 


Dover  Fire  Brick  Co .  Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.. . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos. ...  Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co....  Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . Pa. 

Brick  (Hollow) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . HI. 

Brick  or  Block  (Paving) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd - Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . HI. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . Ill. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro  . Ill. 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . .Ill. 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . Ind. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co . Des  Moines . Iowa. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . . . .  Olean  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co .  Alliance  . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Oh  o. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . Ohio. 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . Ohio. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.;... . Bridgeport  . Pa. 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co. ..  .Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . .Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Chimney  Tops 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Clay  (Fire) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products^  . Mo. 

Mitcheil  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St  Louis . ..Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Terra  Cotta) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Tile) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Coal  Gas  Benches 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. St.  Louis  . -M°- 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Colonial  Swells 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Fire  Proofing 

AJberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . ..Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

Flower  Pots 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

Flue  Lining 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Furring  Tile 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The,  Kankakee  # . M- 

Glass  House  Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mortar  Colors 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

Raggle  Blocks 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . IH. 

Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis.. . ..Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  A*nboy  . roun 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  P111.,, . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . .....Ohio. 

Sewer  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 
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Classified  Directory  of  Clay  Product  Manufacturers — Cont. 


Sewer  Brick 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Pipe 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  _  Ind 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis.  .  . Mo’ 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  . ’. . Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . .’.’.'Ohio.' 

Silica 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  .  Cal 

Silo  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Terra  Cotta  (Architectural) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Mantels 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Monuments  and  Statuary 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Tile  (Drain) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa.’ 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Floor) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 


Tile  (Partition) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . Ill. 

Tile  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tile  (Promenade) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  .  Ga 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  . Ohio’. 

Tile  (Roofing) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  . Ohio 

Tile  (Tube) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Wall  Coping 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . .’Cannelton  . Ind. 

Water  Gas  Linings 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis .  Mo 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . .’.'.’n.  j! 

Dealers 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  ...  Ga 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co _ Chicago  .  ".  . -m’ 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . m 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York .  N  Y 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York. . n  y 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . . . .  Houston  _ ........... .Tex! 

Dealers  (Face  Brick) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  Wis 

Dealers  (Hollow  Tile) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 


On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  7 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  11 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  11 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O . .  10 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  12 

Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  11 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  11 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill .  7 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  7 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . . .  4 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa . • .  4 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City .  4 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  7 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  10 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la . !  9 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill .  10 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  8 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  8 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 .  9 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  8 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill . .  9 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  8 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  ^ 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  8 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  9 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Pa .  9 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O .  o 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro.  Ill  .  in 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O.  .  s 

Purington  Paying  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  ili! .  q 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa .  . .  n 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y..  .  .  in 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,’ 'inti .' .  7 

United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O . .  g 

CLAYS  (FIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J .  12 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago .  19 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . !..!!!.’!’.!!  12 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

KIESELGUHR 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

.. .  .  „  „  ,  ,  RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S„  Chicago . 


.  12 

^  REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  .  7 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . !!!!!!!!!!!!!.'!.'  4 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 4 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  12 


TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  12 

„  .  ,  TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio .  12 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  i2 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
183b — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  Will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office,  Sales  Office, 

Connellsville,  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond.  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhriclisville,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 


Flue  Linings' 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog’ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 
Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


AJAX 

FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fire  Brick  for  all  types  of  kilns. 

For  burning  all  kinds  Clay  Products. 

For  Side  Walls 

For  Crowns 

For  Fire  Arches 

For  Perforated  Bottoms 

Consult  us  when  in  market. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  you. 

DAVIS  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OAK  HILL.  OHIO 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  you  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  Worcester,  Sec’y,  Calgary, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Arkansas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn.  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’v, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  Ill.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  III.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


* 

Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 

Sec  y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 

Sec  y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom- 
field,  Metuchen,  N.  J. ;  Pres.,  Cullen  "W.  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 
— -M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 

Sec  y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec  y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’v, 

1249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 

Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec'y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  W.  Martin, 
Pres.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Thomas  R.  Harwood,  Sec’y,  Gon¬ 
zales,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio.  * 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Rfecord”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  lnd. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Anti-Fired - London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick - Bradford  Pres’d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Bradford  Ruffs - Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Buckskin  Pavers - Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Buff  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Caledonian - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Car-Bex - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Carlyle  Block - Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Century  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 

Cla-Rox - Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clay  craft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Corduroys - Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Mingled  Shades — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions - Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,1! 

Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets - Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds - Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  lnd. 

Colonial  Swells — W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Colonial  1  2"  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Cravenette - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Davenport — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex - The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch- — Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 


Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Empire - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Facetone — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 

Flash - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Homespun - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood’s  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hy-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Imperial — Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head — Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 
Indiana  Harvards — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  lnd. 

Ironclay - Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block — Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  lnd. 
Load  Bearing  Tile — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 
la. 

Keim - Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Klay-Kraft - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

y  Mason  City - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

:  Medal  Block - Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

»  Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Mingled  Shades  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  lnd. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo — Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 
Navaio — Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  lnd. 

Olean  Block — Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental — Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  lnd. 
Pearl — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  lnd. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Pompeian - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Porter  National - The  Globe  Brick  Company,  V^ellsville,  O. 

Promenade — Yingling-Martip  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
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Purington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets - Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway - Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rugosa — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental — Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
Savage — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Shale-Tex - Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 

Shor-Wil - The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sioux — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Sparta - The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
Stanton — Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay — Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 
Sun-Tex - The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Tapestry - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Tavern  Brick - Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Templeton - Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Texcit  Brick — Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  111. 

Textur - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Texturesque — Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale - Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto - Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds - Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tuillery — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Turkestan - Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Turkish  Rug - American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Velour - Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Velvet-Nap - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Vogue - Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West  Salem  Matts - West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


The  Harris  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

HARRIS  PAVERS 


Factory:  Office: 

Zanesville,  Ohio  St.  Paul  Bldg. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


The  United  Brick  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

WORKS 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 
Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cut  Lug  Paving  Brick 

(DUNN  PATENT) 

A  High  Grade  Paving  Block  for 
City  Streets  and  Main  Highways 


TheDeckmanDu 


Licensee  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block.  The  Best  and  most  suit¬ 
able  form  of  Paving  Block  for  Road  Way  Improvements  in  use 
with  the  Cement  Grout  Filler.” 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co, 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 


Pioneer 

Paving 

Block 

Manufac¬ 

turers 

Established  1887 
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SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT,  PA.  Alfred  Yates.  Gen.  Met. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  1  5,000,000  Annually 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 


Des  Moines  “Buckskin”  Pavers 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


BRIDGEVILLE,  PA, 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


"Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wiret-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

;  MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS , 

PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICKandBLOCK 

$t.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fire  Brick,  Zinc  Furnace  Lining, 

Cupola  Blocks,  Locomotive  Lin¬ 
ings,  Patent  Lime  Kiln  Blocks 

-  AND 

FIRE  CLAY  GOODS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Office  306  Wainwright  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

THe  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.,  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 

Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn- Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 

The  most  perfect  rough  texture  brick  on  the  market  in  size,  shape 

and  quality.  Made  in 

/ 

Buff,  Onyx,  Granite  j 

Gray  and  Flemish 

Drv  Prp ccprl  £ray>  Speckled, Gray  Speckled  j 

LJiy  i  rcSSea  Standards  and  Normans. 

W ire  Cut  Ivory  and  Gray  in  Standards  Only. 

Ornamental  in  aii  colors 

Brick  Mantels  and  Arches  to  Order 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Established  1885 

Increase  the  Sale  of  your  Output 

Our  booklet,  “HINTS  ON  FARM 
DRAINAGE”,  if  distributed 
among  the  farmers  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity  will  convince  them  of  the 
practicability  of  using  drain  tile. 
Send  for  sample  copy.  ::  ::  :: 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  Chicago 

- - - - - — 
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1  63  RED  RUG 


I  63  RED  RUG 


PONTIAC  PQT  POURRI  BLEND 


AUTUMNAL  SHADES  BLEND 


Greendale 
Rug'  Face  Brick 


A  distinctive  creation  in  Texture. 
Tone  and  artistic  Ru£  effects  never 
heretofore  attained  in  face  brick. 

Impervious,  Indestructible .  un¬ 
changeable.  Absorb  light, do  not 
reflect  it ,  therefore  always  rest¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 

Manufactured  exclusively  at 
Greendale,  Ohio,  under  United  ' 
States  Patents  by 

HOCKING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 


D  E  REAGAN. 

PRESIDENT. 


C.CWALTERS. 

SAILS  MGR 


Agents  in  all  principal  cities 


Increase  Your  Profits 

by  making 

SEWER  PIPE. 


Our  Booklet 

“Sewer  Pipe  and  how  to  Make  It” 

contains  thirty-eight  pages, 
giving  in  detail  the  process  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Manufacture. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

Part  I  dealing  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  practice;  part  II  with 
the  English. 


SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD. 

445  Plymouth  Court,  CHICAGO 
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Ferris  “VELVETS” 

Ferris  “VELVET-NAPS” 

Ferris  “POMPEIAN”  (Flash) 
Ferris  BUFFS  and  GREYS 
Ferris  “RAG” 

Brick  of  surpassing  beauty,  excelling  in 
richness  of  texture  and  shade. 

“Ask  to  be  shown.” 


Possess  greater  coloring  power. 

Are  more  soluble — more  easily  mixed. 
Are  absolutely  non-fading. 

Pulp  or  Dry  in 

Ferris  Buff 
Ferris  Dark  Red 

Ferris  Double  Strength  Chocolate 
Ferris  Special  Chocolate 
Ferris  Double  Strength  Black 

“Avoid  that  faded  out  appearanc'e  in  your 
brick  work.”  . 

THE  WARREN  B.  FERRIS  t 
BRICK  COMPANY 

Suite  805,  Cols.  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg 

COLUMBUS,  0.  _  t  ifjr 


Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  Company 

1205-6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Chicago,  Ill. 

We  handle  every  kind  of  good  facing  brick. 

( Exclusive  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  Brick ) 


L.  D.  BINYON  H.  L.  MATZ  JAS.  A.  HOGAN 

President  Vice-President  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


S  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 

Facing  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Raggle  Blocks 

Main  Exhibit  and  General  Offices: 

304-306  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Branch  Exhibit  and  Sales  Room: 

738  South  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 
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An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere  assertions  of  quality. 
The  quality  must  be  there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 


The  reason,  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main  drives  is  because 
there  is  strength  in  every  bit  of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The 
duck  is  extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength.  The  stitch¬ 
ing  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  canvas  and  the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles 
never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is  strength  in  Sawyer 
Belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 


of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action 
brick  work. 


Sawyer  Belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick 
Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but  there  is  also  the  added  quality 
of  both  grit  and  moisture  conditions  nearly  always  attendant  in 


Main  Drive  Belt  Efficiency 


CANVAS  BELTING 


SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

BRANCHES: 


Chicago  Rubber  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Day  Rubber  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Iroquois  Rubber  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co.... . Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . Cincinnati,  O. 

Omaha  Rubber  Co . Omaha,  Neb. 

Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plant  Rubber  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

Revere  Rubber  &  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Rochester . Rochester 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Syracuse . Syracuse 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway . New  York 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Calif . Los  Angeles 


Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 


“A  Dollar  Saved  is  a  Dollar  Made” 


|F  you  want  to  save  money  in  your  clay  pit,  or 
sand  and  gravel  plant,  you  should  investigate 

the  “Schofield-Burkett  Excavator”. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  10  today. 


1  —  '  . . """" 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Macon,  Georgia 
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“There’s  Only  One  Best” 


One*  instrument  has  been  recognized  as 

the  standard  for  years  in  the  clay 

industry.  That’s 

* 

A  Brown  Pyrometer 


Twice  as  many  Brown  Pyrometers  are  used 
in  the  clay  industry  as  of  all  other  makes 
combined.  There’s  a  reason.  It  costs  no 
more  to  use  the  best;  then  why  not  have 
the  best  ? 

THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

■  =  - - -  ESTABLISHED  1860  . . . .  . 

Branch  Office s  ;  New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Saginaw  System 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Plants 

Contain  the  least  machinery. 

Are  cheaper  in  first  cost  and  in  upkeep. 

Produce  the  most  and  the  best  brick. 

Require  the  least  labor. 

Are  uniformly  successful. 

We  give  to  each  plant  and  each  purchaser  the  benefit  of  our  twelve  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  and  successful  experience  as  manufacturers  of  sand-lime  brick  and  as  equip- 
pers  of  plants  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Jackson  and  Church  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan 

We  own  and  operate  five  sand-lime  brick  factories,  one  of  them  since  1902 
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The  Lawson  Automatic  Tramway 

exemplifies  the  last  word  in  the 

SCIENCE  OF  SHORT-HAUL 

It  does  everything  better  than  any  other  tramway;  many  things  which 
it  does  can  be  done  by  no  other  tramway. 


It  is  semi-automatic  in  loading. 

It  is  fully  automatic  in  discharging. 
It  is  operated  by  one  man  at  the 
loader  only. 


It  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of 
miles  by  relay  sections. 

It  is  indifferent  to  grade  or  curvature 
and  follows  any  profile. 

It  discharges  its  load  at  regular  intervals  and  in  uniform  amounts. 

By  an  ingenious  device  the  car  in  dumping  clears  itself  of  every  kind  of  material, 
however  soft  or  sticky. 

If  required,  it  transports  in  either  direction,  loading  and  dumping  at  either  end  of 
the  route. 


AUTOMATIC  LOADING  TERMINAL 


UNLIKE  EVERY  OTHER  TRAMWAY,  ITS  CABLE  WEAR  AND  OTHER  MAINTENANCE  IS  AL¬ 
MOST  NOMINAL:  this  statement  is  hard  to  believe,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact. 

Its  capacity  is  anything  from  10  to  100  tons  per  hour. 

It  handles  clay,  sand,  ore,  coal,  culm  or  slack,  crushed  stone,  gravel,  cross-ties,  tan  bark,  logs,  lumber,  staves, 
merchandise,  boxes,  cotton  bales,  sugar-cane,  or  any  other  material — including  people. 


THE  DUMPING  TERMINAL 


It  takes  a  minimum  of  power  to  operate  it. 

It  has  handled  ore  for  a  year,  including  loading,  transporting  and  dumping, 
for  an  average  of  3c.  per  ton  taken  from  the  books. 

Being  portable  and  in  small  units,  it  can  be  removed,  changed  in  length, 
relocated  and  rebuilt  as  often  as  desired; — hence  a  contractor  makes  it  a  part 
of  his  plant. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  IT  IS  THE  LOWEST  IN  FIRST  COST  OF  ANY 
TRAMWAY  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Send  for  our  various  Bulletins,  which  are  fully  illustrated.  After  reading 
them  tell  us  your  problem.  As  Short-Haul  Engineers,  we  will  then  recommend 
the  proper  lay-out  and  tell  you  what  it  will  cost  to  install  and  to  operate. 

CONSOLIDATED  TRAMWAY  COMPANY 

61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Shops  at  Roanoke,  Va. 


F  airbanks-Morse 

Type  “B” 
Induction  Motors 

are  especially  suited  to  work  of  driv¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile  machinery. 
Stronger  than  necessary  everywhere 
- need  remarkably  little  attention. 


The  rotor  of  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Type  “B”  Induction 
Motor  can  be  compared  to  a  solid  piece  of  metal. 
Not  a  joint  in  the  copper  structure  of  this  simple 
rotating  part.  Combines  strongest  mechanical,  and  most 
efficient  electrical  construction  possible. 


Let  us  give  you  particulars. 


•  1  1  R/V  O  Chicago  New  York 

Fairbanks,  iYlorse  cfc  san  Franco 

1243-8E  


As  Solid 

as  a 
Piece  of 
Shafting' 
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DRYER  CARS 

KILN  BANDS 

POWER  LIME 

MIXERS 

STEEL  BRICK  MOULDS 

PALLETS 

STEEL  SAND 

BOXES 

.  ->, 

H.  W.  GERLOCK  -  Huntingdon,  Penna. 

Brickmakers’  Records  Prove  The  The  w  Saves. 

Brickyards'  Standard  Shovel— The  Thew 

Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material ; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 

day  . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 

repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  day . 9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay  ]ist  of  Thew  Owners  near  yOU. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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Fourteen  miles  in  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes 

THE  South  River  Brick  Co.,  South  River,  N.  J.,  loaded  a  four-ton  KisselKar  Truck  and  sent  it 
to  a  wharf  seven  miles  distant.  It  returned  empty  just  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  later. 
I  he  same  day  a  team  of  horses  hauling  a  two-ton  load  of  lumber  took  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes 
to  make  the  same  trip. 

KisselKarTrucks 

Greater  carrying  capacity — greater  efficiency — greater  economy — these  are  some  of  the  rewards  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  substitutes  KisselKar  Trucks  for  horse  haulage.  They  have  demonstrated  their  merits  in  more 
than  200  distinct  lines  of  business. 

KisselKar  Trucks  come  in  six  sizes — 1,500  lbs.,  1, 

1  Vz,  2]/2,  3V2  and  6  tons. 

Let  Kissel  study  your  delivery  problem  and  recom¬ 
mend  a  solution.  Send  for  truck 
portfolio  with  350  illustrations  of 
KisselKar  trucks  in  actual  serv¬ 
ice. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

568  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 

New  York,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburg,  Kansas  City,  Los  An 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Dallas  an< 

350  other  American  and  Canadian  points. 


First  aid  to 
Prosperity- 

Mathews 

Gravity 

Brick 

Conveyor 


Now  in  use  by  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers. 


If  you  have  made  up  your  min  dto 
cut  out  wheeling  your  brick  by  substituting  the 
modern  gravity  conveyor  method,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  up  your  order  early  so  you 
can  get  it  for  use  this  year.  Our  rush  is  now 
commencing  and  accumulated  stock  will  soon 
be  gone. 
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No  Guide  Idlers  Needed 
Runs  True  and  Even — 
No  Spillage — 


m 

g 

L 

o oar 

IB 

1 

reduce  tonnage  costs 

The  extreme  flexibility  found  in  every  Goodrich  Conveyor  Belt  gives  you 
a  straight  running  belt  which  troughs  easily,  hugs  the  pulleys  and  needs 
no  edge-wearing  guide  idlers.  Goodrich  Belts  won't  ride  off  and  spill  the 
load. 

Advise  us  regarding  your  installations.  We  make  belts  for  every  purpose. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Factories:  Akron,  Ohio 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Goodrich  Products 

Conveyor  Belts 
Elevator  Belts 
Transmission  Belts 
Hose — All  Kinds  Packing 

Valves,  etc. 


TRADE  MARK 


Makers  of  Goodrich  Tires 
and  Everything  that’s 
Best  in  Rubber 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich 
Advertising  that  isn’t  in 
Goodrich  Goods 


Do  You  W ant  to  Sell — 

That  Mine  Pump— Those  Drier  Cars— 

That  Repress  You  Are  Not  Using— That  Cutting  Table— 
Those  Dies  and  Patterns  Which  You  Have  Discontinued  Using 


? 


Place  an  AD  in  our  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

You  can  get  in  touch,  personally,  with  only  a  few  possible  buyers. 

We  will  tell  thousands  of  your  needs  for  $2.00  or  less. 

Look  over  the  Classified  Section  in  this  issue  and  note  the  varied 
“WANTS.”  Write  your  AD  and  send  it  to  us  at  once  to  insure  insertion 
in  the  next  issue.  The  results  will  please  you. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  ...  CHICAGO 
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Let  Us  Study  Your  Clay  Handling' 
Problems— 


“S-A”  Steel  Flight  Conveyors 

These  push  the  material  along 
in  a  steel  trough  and  discharge 
is  made  at  any  point  through 
gates  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  The  conveyor,  shown 
above,  is  provided  with  welded 
steel  chain. 


Our  experience  in  the  design  of  hundreds  of  economical  con¬ 
veying  systems  is  at  your  service.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our 
engineers  make  a  personal  investigation  or  to  advise  with  you  by 
correspondence.  We  are  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  patterns, 
dies,  jigs,  and  templates  for  the  economical  manufacture  of  every 
type  of  conveying  and  elevating  machinery. 

Our  steel  and  cast  iron  screw  conveyors  are  furnished  in  vari¬ 
ous  types  and  sizes  for  handling  small  capacities  for  short  dis¬ 
tances.  We  also  manufacture  steel  conveyor  troughs,  box  ends, 
hangers,  gates,  etc.,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for  this  work. 


“S-A”  Car  Puller  No.  999 

— a  powerful  little  machine,  capable 
of  pulling  from  three  to  five  loaded 
cars  on  a  level  track.  The  gears  are 
entirely  enclosed,  leaving  the  pulley 
and  the  slow  moving  capstan  the 
only  exposed  parts.  Send  for  Car 
Mover  Bulletin,  No.  612. 


“S-A”  Steel  Screw  Conveyor 


“S-A”  Steel  Conveyor — Box  of  Special  Design 


The  “S-A”  Belt  Conveyor  is 

probably  in  more  general  use 
in  brick  plants  than  any  other 
one  type  of  conveying  machin¬ 
ery.  It  has  large  capacities 
and  requires  little  power  and 
attention.  The  “S-A”  Unit 
Carrier  for  belt  conveyors  is  of 
entire  steel  construction  with 
ball-bearing  rolls. 


Let  us  study  your  requirements 


You  Will  Find  Live  News  in  the 
“Labor  Saver.” 

Every  month  it  describes  new 
cost-cutting  systems  of  handling 
material.  It  will  give  you  money¬ 
saving  ideas  for  handling  your 
clay.  Write  us  on  your  letterhead 
— we’ll  put  you  on  the  list  free. 


Stephens  -  Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

Conveying  Engineers 
Aurora,  Illinois 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  Boston 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements,  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  ‘'No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Don’t  Waste  Time  and  Fuel 

WE  CAN  PROVE  OUR  CLAIMS 

The  Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 

nnwim  web«ho ammammms^a  m—iiiMiiMMiwiw  ■  mmumii  iwirra  ■  — 

Designed  and  Patented  by  Mr.  C.  Hook  and  Sold  by 

Ohio  Kiln  Company,  Vigo,  Ohio, 

can  be  installed  in  round,  square  or  rectangular  Kilns,  Old  or  New. 

No  question  as  to  uniformity  of  ware.  This  system  burns  every 
piece.  After  you  have  seen  the  plans,  read  our  agreement  and  heard 
our  terms  you  will  be  convinced.  “Do  not  be  deceived.”  Insist  on 
having  the ‘‘Improved  Hook  Patent  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. ” 

OHIO  KILN  CO.,  Vigo,  Ohio 

C.  HOOK,  Patentee  J.  E.  WILTSHIRE,  Sales  Mgr. 
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BRICK  HOUSES 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

This  book  is  a  complete  and  clear  manual  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  designs  and  details.  It  tells  what  every  builder  should  know 
of  the  classification  and  measurements  of  brickwork,  together 
with  architect’s  drawings  of  framing  for  brick  houses  and  the  use 
of  brick  veneer. 

Up-to-Date  and  Approved  Methods 

This  book  also  tells  of  the  miscellaneous  uses  of  brick,  includ¬ 
ing  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work,  chimney  and  flue  construc¬ 
tion,  brick  fireplaces,  brick  sewers,  cisterns  and  flush  tanks,  etc. 

It  tells  the  carpenter  and  builder  everything  he  should  know  to 
undertake  brickwork  and  how  to  make  a  success  of  every  job  in 
which  brick  is  used.  It  is  so  clearly  illustrated  by  details  that 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  any  builder’s  mind  as  to  each  suc¬ 
cessive  step  to  be  taken. 

Beautiful  Designs  Shown 

Over  sixty  designs  of  the  very  best  modern  architectural  work 
are  presented  in  this  book.  These  designs  are  of  attractive,  sub¬ 
stantial,  homelike  brick  houses  of  many  types.  Specifications  and 
working  drawings  for  one  of  these  homes  are  given  in  Ideal 
Homes,  August  4th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Price,  Postpaid, . $1.00 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

CHICAGO 
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New  Gas  Process  Produces 
Wonderful  Results 


Inventors  working  under  my  personal  instructions  have 
developed  and  placed  into  practical  operation  a  process  for 
producing  a  350  B.  T.  U.  Gas  at  a  temperature  of  only  200 
Degrees  F.  You  readily  understand  that  a  gas  of  this  qual¬ 
ity  can  be  placed  under  high  pressure  and  valve  control  in 
small,  inexpensive  service  lines,  and  that  the  gas  will  be 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Guaranteed  Results 

After  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  show¬ 
ing  your  requirements,  contracts  would  be  let  to  a  respon¬ 
sible  company  for  the  complete  installation  of  the  plant. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  contract  certain  results  would  be 
produced  by  the  contractor  before  you  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  plant. 

Safeguard  in  Engineering 

Under  this  method  you  are  fully  protected  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  engineer,  who  makes  your  requirements  a  study,  and 
prepares  complete  plans  and  specifications  covering  the 
work  to  be  done  and  results  to  be  produced,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  engineer  the  contracts  are  let  to  respon¬ 
sible  contractors,  who  guarantee  to  produce  the  results  as 
specified. 

My  Specialty 

Designing  any  and  all  kinds  of  clay  product  plants  and 
superintending  the  erection  of  same;  testing  clays,  either 
chemically  or  physically;  redesigning  old  plants  and  plac¬ 
ing  on  profitable,  economical  and  efficient  operating  basis; 
designing  complete  gas  plants  for  power,  drying,  heating  or 
burning;  making  an  engineer’s  report  on  old  or  new  plants 
for  banks,  trust  or  bonding  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  floating  securities. 


W.  C.  Kirkpatrick 


Efficiency  Expert  to  the 
Clay  Worker 

615  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

(Notice  New  Number)  phone  franklin  3086 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Mr,  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer! 

Have  you  ever  used  any  of  these  reprints  from  “Brick  &  Clay  Record?” 

“The  T ruth  About  the  Concrete  Roads  of  W ayne  Co.” 

October  7th,  1913,  issue 

A  16-page  folder,  9x12,  in  which  Paul  E.  Green,  M.  E.,  tells  the  story  of 
his  complete  investigation  for  the  taxpayers  of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  get  the  truth.  Profusely  illustrated.  $2.50  per  100;  $12.00  per 
500;  $20.00  per  1,000. 

“Creosoted  Block  a  Failure” 

November  4th,  1913,  issue 

Chicago’s  experience  with  wood  block  graphically  told  in  pictures  and  type 
in  the  form  of  a  4-page  insert  at  $2.00  per  100;  $5.00  per  500;  $8.50  per  1,000. 

“Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure” 

March  7th,  1914,  issue 

A  similar  story  of  Chicago’s  experience  with  concrete  instead  of  wood  block 
as  above,  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  price.  A  valuable  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  concrete  road  competition. 

“Gov.  Glynn  (N.  Y.)  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads” 

April  7th,  1914,  issue 

An  8-page  folder  in  which  Gov.  Glynn,  of  New  York,  not  only  gives  his 
views  on  the  exclusive  use  of  brick  for  the  highways  of  New  York,  but  backs 
them  up  with  indisputable  facts.  $4.00  per  100;  $15.00  per  500;  $20.00  per 
1,000. 

Look  up  these  stories  in  the  issues  in  which  they  appeared. 

Following  the  title  of  each  story,  the  issue  in  which  it  appeared  is  given.  If 
you  will  refer  to  these  issues  you  will  quickly  see  the  value  of  them  in  reprint 
form  as  quoted  above  for  local  use  in  “turning  the  tide”  in  favor  of  brick. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago ,  III , 
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THE  ONLY  thing  that  gives  value  to 

any  machine  is  its  earning  capacity. 

That  the  earning  capacity  of  brickmak¬ 
ing  machinery  depends  upon  strength  and  good 
construction  quite  as  much  as  upon  rated  speed, 
is  clearly  evident.  Many  brickmakers  have 
learned  this  in  the  expensive  school  of  experience 

When  a  machine  is  idle,  awaiting  re¬ 
pairs,  its  earning  capacity  is  stopped.  The 
breakdown  affects  its  average  earnings  for  the 
entire  year. 

Continuous  results  determine  earning 

value.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 

New  Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines 

are  built.  That  is  what  has  made  them  the 
greatest  profit  winners  for  the  brickmaker. 

Write  us,  that  we  may  send  you  litera¬ 

ture  on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Company 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Builders  of  the  Strongest  Soft-  Clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  World 


n 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents'  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,’’ 

“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 


WANTED — A  foreman  for  plant  making  terra 
cotta  and  pottery.  Must  have  good  general 
knowledge  of  clay  work  and  understand  glazes. 
Address:  7  BO,  care  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.’' 

7-2-3 


WANTED — Two  first  class  sewer  pipe  branch 
makers  at  once.  Good  wages  and  steady 
work  to  right  men.  Address:  8-A,  care  Brick 
and  Clay  Record.  8-2 


WANTED — POSITIONS. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  of  clayworking  plant,  stiff-piud  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  reference,  and  can  deliver  the 
goods.  Address:  8-H,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  8-1-P 


SPECIAL  OPENINGS. 


ESTBVAN,  SASK. — Splendid  opening  for  brick. 

tile,  hollow-ware  and  sewer-pipe;  richest  de¬ 
posits  of  clay  in  the  Dominion;  cheap  light, 
pure  water;  coal  for  burning  found  in  the  same 
hole;  excellent  railway  facilities;  unlimited 
markets.  Wire:  Commissioner  Cameron,  Board 
of  Trade,  Estevan,  Sask.  2-2TF 


FOR  SAI.E — Cl.  A  V  WORKING  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE — Stiff-mud  brick  plant  together  with 
EO  acres  of  clay  land,  in  splendid  southern 
tovrn,  facing  Southern  Railway.  Capacity,  35,- 
0 0 O'  brick  per  10  hours.  No  other  active  plant 
within  75  miles;  good  market  for  product. 
Chambers  brick  machine  and  pugmill;  Justice 
clay  crusher;  Rust  clay  feeder;  open  air  dry¬ 
ing  system  of  about  250,000  capacity;  four  open 
top,  320,000-capacity  kilns:  large  clay  storage 
shed;  all  tools,  cars  and  other  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  for  complete  plant.  Land  alone  would 
easily  bring  $5,000;  will  sell  entire  property 
for  $15,000.  Owner  anxious  to  dispose  of  plant 
on  account  of  other  pressing  business,  price  no 
object.  Address:  7-F,  c/o  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  7-6 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  POSITION  AS 
BRICK  BURNER — Married  man,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  brick  plant  work 
and  experienced  burner.  Out  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  account  of  plant  closing  down. 
Address:  Peter  Smith,  Charlestown,  W. 
Va.  7-4P 


MANUFACTURING  IN  CANADA — Can¬ 
ada  offers  the  best  field  for  brick,  tile, 
drain  pipe  and  other  clay-working  indus¬ 
tries.  Rich  deposits  of  finest  clays  and 
coal.  Progressive  towns  offer  liberal  in¬ 
ducements  to  good  industries.  Consult  us 
as  to  location.  Information  free  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  seeking  locations.  Address: 
Industrial  Department,  Heaton’s  Agency, 
Toronto,  Canada.  7-1 


WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — Reliable  concern  in  Montreal  would 
like  to  take  agency  for  brick  similar  to 
Greendale  “Rug”  and  Ferris  “Velvet”  brick 
which  are  already  represented  here.  If  you 
are  interested,  write  us,  advising  factory  price, 
the  weight  of  the  brick  and  the  rate  of  freight 
in  carload  lots  from  factory  to  Montreal,  Can¬ 
ada.  Address:  8-WC,  care  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.’  8-3 


FOR  SALE — The  plant  and  property  of  the 
Ludowici-Celadon  Company,  located  at  Ludo- 
wici  (Liberty  County)  Georgia,  comprising  ap¬ 
proximately  1900  acres  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Ludowici,  together  with  certain  manufacturing 
buildings,  three  80-h.p.  boilers,  one  150-h.p.  Cor¬ 
liss  engine,  one  50-h.p.  Ball  automatic  engine, 
one  25-h.p.  sawmill  engine,  one  9-ft.  dry-pan, 
three  pug  mills,  two  dwelling  houses,  clubhouse, 
twenty-five  negro  cabins,  farm  buildings,  etc. 
Write  for  particulars.  Ludowici-Celadon  Co., 
1106  Monroe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  S-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Drain  tile  plant  with  27  acres  clay 
land,  25  h.p.  engines  and  boiler;  J.  D.  Fate 
machinery;  buildings  positively  new;  down-draft 
kilns.  Ware  sells  in  excess  of  capacity.  Owner 
quitting  business.  $5,000  will  buy  it.  Address: 
S.  E.  Hightshoe,  Somerset,  Ohio.  8-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — A  first-class  drain  tile  mill,  com¬ 
plete  with  belts,  wheelbarrows  and  dies  from 
four  to  fifteen  inches;  J.  A.  Brewer  mill,  capac¬ 
ity  1200  to  1500  rods  per  day;  Rust  clay  feeder 
and  mixer;  80  h.p.  boiler,  60  h.p.  engine;  all  in 
good  shape.  Address:  S.  F.  Wilson,  Kokomo, 
Ind.  8-2-1 


POSITION  WANTED — Salary  secondary  matter. 
We  know  of  a  young  man,  25  years  old,  raised 
in  a  tile  factory  from  waterboy  to  doctoring  a 
stubborn  die;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  de¬ 
tails  of  operation.  In  addition  to  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  has  had  thorough  technical  education, 
including  chemistry  and  electricity.  Is  the  son 
of  a  clayworker  well  known  in  the  industry  and 
desires  to  get  out  for  himself.  Is  a  hardworker 
and  conscientious.  Capable  of  being  superin¬ 
tendent  of  plant,  or  assistant  superintendent  of 
a  very  large  proposition.  As  stated  above,  salary 
is  only  a  secondary  consideration  until  he  has 
shown  his  worth.  Are  you  looking  for  just 
such  help  as  this  young  man  can  give?  If  so, 
write  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


WANTED — All  steam  users  to  do  without  using 
any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and  still 
have  clean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,”  No.  390  Nor- 


folk  Ave„  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

WANTED — SECOND-HAND 

MACHINERY. 

WANTED — Second  hand  automatic  end  cut-off. 

State  price  and  condition. 

Write:  C.  B. 

Lyon  and  Son,  Station  G, 

Memphis,  Tenn 
8-2P 

FOR  SALE — CLAY 

LANDS. 

FOR  SALE — Stiff  mud  brick  plant  and  coal 
mine.  Good  shale,  good  fireclay,  good  coal, 
good  market.  Half  or  whole  interest.  Pres¬ 
ent  manager  must  retire.  Easy  terms  at  half 
price.  Write:  W.  F.  Strangways,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8-1 


TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  In  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Ill.  2-TF 


FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  plant.  Good  clay. 

Demand  more  than  output.  Will  sell  all,  half 
or  fourth  interest  to  practical  clayworker.  Most 
complete  plant  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Charles  I.  Creps,  Dysart,  la.  8-2-1 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  a  practical  man  desiring  to  change. 
Presently  managing  plant  making  common 
brick,  fire  brick  and  shapes,  hollow  building 
blocks  and  sewer  pipe.  Address:  7-BB,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


WANTED — Position  by  young  man  having  seven 
years’  experience  in  paving  brick  business  as 
accountant,  secretary  and  salesman.  Best  of 
references.  Address:  7-BE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2-TF 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  brick  plant.  Experienced  in  fireclay, 
silica,  building  or  paving  brick.  Employed  but 
desire  change.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
8  BA,  c/o  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  8-2-1P 


Two  Million  Tons  of  Fire  Clay — For  sale  at 
two  cents  per  ton,  with  mines,  tramroads, 
rails,  cars,  tipple,  blacksmith  shop,  two  stables, 
three  mules  and  one  seam  of  coal  three  feet 
thick.  Clay  fifteen  feet  thick.  Clay  has  been 
tested  and  reported  on  by  Prof.  Orton  Jr.  Block 
clay  stands  a  temperature  of  cone  32  plus,  or 
about  3,218  degrees  F.  Burley  clay  stands  a 
temperature  of  2,714  degrees  F.  Railroad  sid¬ 
ing  on  P.  R.  R.,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  Suf¬ 
ficient  land  given  for  a  Brick  Plant  if  desired. 
Parties  interested  come  on  property  and  see 
the  quantity  and  quality,  or  send  competent 
engineer.  Address:  JOHN  QUINN,  Supt., 

Houtzdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brothers, 
Rolfe,  la.  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE — Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good  condition.  Fine  location.  Address: 
J.  M.,  Duffield,  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE— SAND  LIME  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap.  A  complete  sand-lime  brick 
plant,  tube  mill,  dryer,  English  rotary  press. 
Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  Write: 
Albert  H.  Mueckler,  Trustee,  Manistee,  Mich. 

5-2-TF 
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HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Buy  Used  Direct  Current  Motors  and 
Generators. 

On  account  of  changing  from  direct  to  alter¬ 
nating  current,  we  have  a  number  of  BAR¬ 
GAINS  in  D.  C.  generator  sets,  motors,  etc. 
This  machinery  was  in  constant  use  up  to  date 
of  change  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

It  includes  1-50  K.  W.  Crocker-Wheeler  Gen¬ 
erator  Set,  direct  connected  to  side  crank  Ball 
Engine  and  1-17%  K.  W.  Bullock  Generator  set 
direct  connected  to  center  crank  Ball  Engine, 
various  size  motors,  etc. 

Detailed  list  with  prices  mailed  on  application. 

BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  COMPANY, 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five  Thew  Revolving  Steam  Shovels 
Mounted  on  Standard-Gauge  Trucks. 

3 — No.  0  with  %  yd.  dipper. 

1 —  No.  1  with  1  yd.  dipper. 

2 —  No.  3  with  1%  yd.  dipper. 
Several  standard  and  3  ft.  gauge  lo¬ 
comotives. 

Thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  strictly 
first-class  condition. 

BIRMINGHAM  RAIL  AND  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  COMPANY, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


ONE  YD.  TRACTION  SHOVEL. 

Vulcan  “Little  Giant’’  with  3  sets  of  engines. 
Dipper  has  manganese  teeth. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

WICKES  BROS., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -We  are  replacing  a  No.  24  Freese 
Rotary  Cutter  with  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  cut¬ 
ter  to  make  wire-cut  lug  brick.  The  Freese 
cutter  has  only  been  in  use  a  few  years  and 
is  in  first  class  condition.  Can  be  seen  at  our 
plant  at  Malvern,  Ohio.  We  will  send  blue¬ 
print  of  cutter  on  request.  This  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  cutters  on 
the  market  cheap.  Address:  The  Deckman- 
Duty  Brick  Company,  No.  1307  Swetland  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  8-3 


FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  5-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  seven 
days’  run. 

FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  6-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  six  days’ 
run.  Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pallets 
cost.  Address:  South  Memphis  Brick  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn.  3-TF. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  83  American  Clay  automa¬ 
tic  cutting  table:  one  Special  Giant  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  75,000  per  day;  one  No.  48 
American  pulverizer;  one  12  ft.  revolving  clay 
screen.  All  in  good  working  condition,  now  in 
use.  Original  cost  of  above  equipment  $6,000; 
will  close  out  same  for  $2,000  cash.  Price  on 
any  machine  by  request  Object  in  selling, 
changing  plant  to  smaller  capacity.  Write: 
Burke  Brick  Company,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — One  Bensing  automatic  side  cut 
brick  table,  complete  with  off-bearing  table, 
used  for  cutting  but  one  kiln  of  brick — a  bar¬ 
gain;  one  new  Richardson  re-press;  one  10A 
Brewer  mill,  good  as  new;  and  one  Brewer  10- 
ft.  pug  mill  in  first  class  condition.  Address: 
Milroy  Drain  Tile  Company,  Milroy,  Ind.  6-2-1 


FOR  SALE — We  have  one  four-mould  Simpson 
dry  press  for  sale  and  one  pulverizer,  both  in 
good  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  clay  failed 
to  make  good  dry-pressed  brick.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  Algona  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Algona. 
Iowa.  7-2TF 


FOR  SALE— A  complete  equipment  of  roofing 
tile  machinery  for  making  Spanish,  flat  and 
interlocking  flat  tile.  Apply  to  the  Cincinnati 
Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  7-2TF 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Martin  “A”  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  pipe  dryer,  30,000  ft.  pipe,  with  build¬ 
ing,  sander,  engine  and  boiler,  5,500  steel  pal¬ 
lets,  belting,  shafting  and  plant  complete  to 
make  32,000  per  day.  Address:  3422  G  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  6-1 


FOR  SALE — Eighteen  thousand  or  any  part 
thereof  34  in.  long  10  gauge  galvanized  Amer¬ 
ican  Ingot  Iron  pallets.  Have  changed  our 
method  of  manufacturing  and  will  dispose  of 
these  cheaply.  These  pallets  are  practically 
new.  Address:  The  Towle  Brick  Company,  No 
4341  Bradley  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE — One  Chambers  Brick  Machine  with 
end  cutter,  including  crusher  and  conveyor; 
one  9-ft.  A.  B.  C.  direct  fan;  seventy-five  24- 
in.  gauge  single  deck  dryer  cars;  one  75-h.p. 
horizontal  engine.  Address:  Louis  Cohen  and 
Son,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  8-2-1 


FOR  SALE — One  four-mold  Berg  press  used  for 
sand-lime  brick,  just  completely  overhauled, 
in  perfect  order,  with  interchangeable  mold  box 
and  extra  liners.  Address:  Acme  Brick  and 
Sand  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  8-2-3 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

3-ltf! 


FOR  SALE — One  Potts’  soft-mud  combination 
brick  machine.  Also  brick  and  tile  wheelbar¬ 
rows  (new).  Address:  7-SE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-J-l 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAILS 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  tracK  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

L.  B.  FOSTER  CO- 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Sale 

RELAYING  RAILS 

25  tons  16-pound  with  splices. 
75  tons  45-pound  with  splices. 
A  bargain.  Communicate  with; 

S.  GOLDBERG  AND  COMPANY, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE  of  chim¬ 
ney  cap  which  prevents  water  enter¬ 
ing  chimney  and  wind  from  blowing 
down  chimney.  Beneficial  on  residence 
chimney  or  smoke  stack.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  draft,  saves  fuel.  I  desire 
to  place  right  to  manufacture  upon  roy¬ 
alty  basis  with  responsible  clay  products 
manufacturer.  Address:  7-EA,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  7-2 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections,  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY. 


TILE  PLANT  BARGAIN. 

In  growing  Northern  Ohio  town,  3  railroads, 
2  banks,  40  miles  from  Cleveland;  for  sale — ■ 
10  acres  clay  land  fronting  on  street  and  rail¬ 
road-  heavy  frame  3-story  building,  28x120  ft.; 
2  round  kilns,  22  ft.  diameter;  tile  machine; 
pug  mill;  crusher,  etc.,  new  1906,  by  Fate  Com¬ 
pany.  In  good  condition  to  operate;  fine  local 
market,  good  labor  supply.  Would  cost  $6,000 
to  duplicate.  Will  take  $900.  Fine  chance  to 
manufacture  or  sell  out  at  big  profit.  O.  C. 
Saum,  owner,  1326  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  8-2-1P 


* - v - — 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent.  Seven¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  brick  and  roofing 
tile  manufacture.  Brickmaking  in  architectural 
school.  Fully  experienced  in  designing  and 
building  continuous  kilns  and  dryers.  Expert 
burner.  Best  of  references.  Address:  8BB, 
care  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


FOR  SALE — REBUILT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling,  gas 
and  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds, 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand, 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  9-tf. 


FOR  SALE — Locomotives  and  cars.  Ten  12x16 
22-ton  Porters,  new  1910.  One  11x16,  18-ton 
Pittsburgh.  Thirty  9x14,  13-ton  Porters.  All 
of  the  above  are  4-wheel  saddle  tank,  36-inch 
gauge  engines,  and  have  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
built  in  our  shop  here,  and  put  in  first-clas» 
condition  throughout  since  last  used.  Dump 
Cars:  150,  36-inch  gauge,  4-wheel,  5-yard, 

2-way  dump  cars,  practically  all  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  The  most  substantial  and  best  built  car 
throughout  that  we  have  ever  seen.  All  for 
immediate  shipment.  Write  for  prices  and 
terms.  Address:  Minnesota  Equipment  Co., 

Hibbing,  Minn.  10-TF 


DO  YOU 

An  Employee? 

WANT 

A  Position? 

To  Buy  Anything? 

HAVE  YOU 

Used  Machinery? 

FOR  SALE 

Land,  Plant  or 

Anything  Else? 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
Advertisements  Bring  Returns 
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The  Underwood  Producer 
Gas  Burning  System 

Patented 


“He  has  just  lit  it!” 

Saves  Fuel!  Saves  Labor! 
Reduces  Burning  Time! 

It  Has  Many  Other  Advantages! 
Investigate! 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio  L.  S.  A. 
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(crjj^  The  Tecktonius  Line  /frJjL 

VL/  The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  \J__/ 

Everything  for  the  Kiln;  Kiln  Plans  and  Specifications — Fire  Doors — Dampers  —  Manhole  Covers. 
—  Counter  Weights — Crown  and  Wall  Guides— Kiln  Bands — Band  Fasteners,  Etc. 


Tecktonius- Vogt  Kiln 


Hub  Wall 
Door  Fram 


Plans  and  Specifications 


- — in  connection  with  special  scientific  Setting,  Burn¬ 
ing  and  Cooling  instructions — insure  the  following 
unparalleled  burning  results. 

_  On  the  one  hand — the  greatest  volume  of  Produc¬ 
tion  ever  turned  out  in  any  Kiln  burning. 

On  the  other  hand — make  the  turning  out  of  95% 
to  98%  No.  1  Ware  as  certain  as  that  of  the  heaviest 
production. 

If  you  are  not  getting  as  good  results,  you  are 
not  getting  all  the  profit  your  kilns  can 
be  made  to  produce,  using  the  “Teck-  fSBl8M> 
tonius-Vogt  methods.  Ask  us  to  show  IMBpSl 


“Tecktonius” 

Solid 

Grate 

Frames 


“Tecktonius” 
“Rivetless”  Kiln- 
Band  Fasteners 


KILN  DOOR  SPAN  RODS 

The  thickness  of  the  span  rods — illustrated  herein — are 
figured  from  tried,  practical  tables,  insuring  their  tensile 
strength  being  always  sufficient  to  withstand  the  expansion  of 
the  kiln  during  the  burning  process. 


Straight  Wall  CROWN 

D°or  F'*m*  VENTILATOR 


KILN 

DOOR 

FRAME 

IRONS 

When  asking  for 
quotations  on  Door 
Frames,  please  submit 
specifications,  so  we 
can  determine  the 
number  of  holes  to 
drill;  and,  in  the  case 
of  Hub  Wall  Kilns, 
at  what  points  to  off¬ 
set  frames. 


KILN  DOOR  SPAN  RODS 


ROUND  BAR  IRON  KILN  DOOR 
SPAN  ROD  WITH  NUTS  AND 
MALLEABLE  IRON  WASHER. 


HOOK  AND 
SPAN  ROD  I 


TRIANGLE  DOOR 
TH  TURNBUCKLE. 


RODS. 


TRIANGLES 


Write  for  Prices — Discounts  and  Terms 

E.  C.  TECKTONIUS  MFG.  CO.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Kenfield-Leach  Co.,  Printers,  Chicago. 


DON’T  TALK  WAR— TALK  BUSINESS 


of  GontantsPage  465 
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WELL  er-MADE 


Don’t  Stay  in  a  Rut 

That  is  what  many  clay  workers  are  doing,  simply  because  at  the  end  of  th b  year  the 
business  shows  a  small  profit. 

Be  a  live  wire — do  not  be  satisfied  with  this  small  profit.  Find  out  if  you  are  not  doing- 
many  things  at  an  expensive  cost  just  because  you  have  always  done  them  that  wa^ 


Abraham  Lincoln  said:  A  wise  man 

changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never  does. 

Good  business  management  is  in  the  wise 
class.  Why  be  ashamed  to  ask  questions 
and  find  out  the  best  way  to  handle  your 
problems? 

We  find  people  every  day  who  want  to 
handle  clay,  shale  or  coal  in  a  more  eco¬ 
nomical  manner,  or  who  want  to  increase 
their  capacity  or  speed  of  operation. 

Most  times  we  can  help  them;  sometimes 
the  first  cost  of  an  installation  is  the  only 
consideration,  and  they  will  drop  back  into 
the  same  old  rut. 

The  up-to-date  conservative  operator 


avoids  these  ruts,  and  increases  his  capacity, 
reduces  his  costs,  and  adds  to  his  bank  roll. 

ARE  YOU  ADDING  TO  YOURS?  If 

not,  whose  fault — yours  or  your  competi¬ 
tor’s? 

Do  something.  Don  t  wait  until  another 
season  shows  that  you  have  made  the  same 
mistake  twice  in  the  same  place. 

The  brick  business  will  be  good  long  after 
\Y0  are  all  gone,  so  you  are  not  considering 
temporary  installation. 

Figure  over  how  much  you  have  lost  in 
leaks  this  year.  Then  consider  plans  and 
methods  of  overcoming  these  leaks  next 


Don’t  spend  money  to  be  a  “good  fellow.’ 
Spend  it  to  make  more  money  for  yourself. 


Savings  banks  pay  3%  interest  on  your 
money,  and  a  6%  investment  is  considered 
very  good.  An  actual  increase  of  only  1 ,000 
brick  per  day,  with  no  increase  in  cost,  means 
conservatively  $1,000.00  per  year  coming 


in,  which  is  10%  on  a  $10,000.00  invest¬ 
ment. 

figure  it  out  on  a  business  basis.  If  it 
does  not  make  a  paying  investment,  forget 
it  and  drop  back  in  the  rut. 


Let  Us  Work  With  You  and  For  You 

A  Postal  or  a  Short  Letter  May  Bring  a  Dividend 

Weller  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York 

50  Church  St. 


Baltimore 

Garrett  Bldg. 


Chicago 

St.  Louis 
520  Victoria  Bldg. 


Dallas 
711  Main 


San  Francisco 
1015  Monadnock  Bldg. 
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ant  Every  Brickmaker 
To  Read  This  Announcement 


taufomn 

DRYERS 


We  have  been  making  a  business  of  constructing  Brick 
Plants  and  Dryers  for  years.  To  do  this  properly  it  re¬ 
quires  the  greatest  kind  of  skill  and  experience.  Having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  industry,  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  of  great  service  to  both  active  and  contemplative 
brick  manufacturers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  imposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  most  successful  com¬ 
panies  in  the  business. 

It  might  pay  you  to  consult  us  with  reference  to  your 
problems.  Let  us  send  you  our  literature. 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Send  Us 
Your 

Requirements 
and  Let  Us 
Give  You 
Our  Estimates 
on  Your  Work 

W  e  D  o  Not 
Make  a 
Charge  for 
Patents 


A  Battery  of  Kilns  Under  Construction  for  the  Mt.  McKay 

Products  Co.,  Ltd. 


Erected  by  the 


Claude  Smith  Co 


Kiln  Builders 


Plymouth  Bldg. 


Chicago 
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Service  to  Clayworkers 


A 

Alliance  Brick  Co . 535 

Alliance  Clay  Pipe  Co.  ..53  5 

Alton  Brick  Co . 535 

American  Enameled  Brick 

&  Tile  Co . 535 

American  Process  Co..  .  .533 

Arbuckle  8c  Co . 55  7 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co..  .464 

Auburn  Wagon  Co . 508 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 5  1  3 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.535 

Barr  Clay  Co . 53  5 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co . 527 

Bartlett  8c  Snow  Co . 532 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co..  564 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . 535 

Bonner  6c  Marshall  Brick 

Co . .535 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick 

Co . 535 


Broderick  6c  Bascom  Rope 

Co . 464 

Brown  Instrument  Co.  ...458 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co..  507 

c 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E . 505 

Cebulla,  Carl  . 519 

Ceramic  Sup.  8c  Cons.  Co.514 

Chambers  Bros.  Co . 45  7 

Chicago  Bk.  Machy.  Co.  .530 
Chicago  Retort  8c  Fire 

Brick  Co . 535 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops.  504 
Cleveland  Bk.  8c  Clay  Co.535 

Cling-Surface  Co . 518 

Consolidated  T  r  a  m  w  a  y 

Co . . . .....553 

Columbus  Brick  and  Terra 

Cotta  Co . 535 

D 

Danville  Brick  Co . 53  5 

Davis  Fire  Bk.  Co . 53  5 

Davenport  Loco.  Wks.  .  .515 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co..  535 


Dewey  Bros.,  Inc . 512 

Diamond  Employment 

Agency  . 508 

Didier-March  Co . 53  5 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co . 521 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . 53  5 


E 

Edgar  Allen  Amer.  Mang. 


Steel  Co . 504 

Englehard,  Chas . 505 

Evans  Clay  Co . 535 


Fairbanks,  Morse  8c  Co.  .559 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. .  .566-567 
Fernholtz  Bk.  Machy.  Co. 456 
Ferris,  W.  B.  Brick  Co.  ..535 
Frink  Pyrometer . 504 


G 

Gandy  Belting  Co . 517 

General  Electric  Co . 463 

General  Traffic  Assn . 532 

Gerlock,  H.  W . 534 


Goodrich,  The  B.  F.  Co..  .553 
Good  Roads  Machy.  Co..  509 


H 

Harris  Brick  Co . 535 

Hamburg  Vit.  Bk.  Co.  .  .  .  535 
Hendrick  Mfg.  Co . 507 


Hetherington  8c  Berner.  .532 
Hunt  8c  Co.,  Robt.  W.  .  .504 
Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.535 

J 

Jackson  8c  Church  Co..  .508 


Well  Known 
Facts 

The  amount  paid  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  any  magazine  does  not  be¬ 
gin  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is 
able  to  give  the  product  of  some  of 
the  highest  priced  writers  in  the 
country  for  five  cents  because  of  a 
generous  advertising  clientele. 

These  advertisers  pay  immense 
sums  for  space  on  account  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  readers. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  gives 
many  times  the  worth  of  its  sub¬ 
scription  price  to  each  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  of  the  Consol¬ 
idated  Brick  Company,  of  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  dated  July 
1  6,  says: 

“I  fail  to  understand  how  you 
can  afford  to  give  ten  dollars’  worth 
of  information  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  two  dollars,  your  charge  for  a 
yearly  subscription.’ 

The  answer  is — the  advertisers. 

Their  continued  support  depends 
upon  the  support  you  give  them. 

The  buying  power  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  readers  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord”  advertisers. 

Any  preference  given  them  will 
be  reflected  in  a  more  effective  serv¬ 
ice  given  clayworkers  through  the 
reading  columns. 

Help  yourself  by  helping  us. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please 
Mention  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 


K 

Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  . 

535 

Kimbell,  S.  S.  Brick  Co.  . 

535 

L 

Lakewood  Engr.  Co . 

529 

Lehigh  Car  Wheel  8c  Axle 

Works  . 

505 

Lehigh  Port.  Cement  Co. 

510 

M 

Main  Belting  Co . 

453 

Manufacturers  Equip  Co. 

562 

Marion  Machine,  Fdy.  8c 

Supply  Co . 

515 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

509 

Martin  Bk.  Machine  Co.  . 

51  1 

Maurer  8c  Son,  Henry.  .  . 

535 

Mayer  Brick  Co . 

535 

Mentz  Co . 

522 

Metropolitan  Pav.  Bk.  Co 

535 

Mexico  Bk.  8c  Fire  Clay 

Co . 

535 

Murphysboro  Pav.  Bk.  Co 

535 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co.  .  .  . 

506 

N 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co 

535 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . 

535 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D . 

523 

O 

Ohio  Galv.  8c  Mfg.  Co.  . 

533  : 

Ohio  Kiln  Co . 

51  1 

P 

Phillips  8c  McLaren . 

513 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

535 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump 

Co . 

504 

Purington  Paving  Bk.  Co 

535 

Q 

Queens  Run  hire  Bk.  Co 

.535 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.  . 

535 

Raymond,  C.  W.  Co.  459-462  , 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng. 

Co . 

506 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint 

Wks . 

504 

Roessler  8c  Hasslacher  Co 

.510 

Rutgers  College  . 

c 

508 

J 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . 

551 

Schaffer  Engr.  8c  Equip 

. 

Co . 

525 

Schofield-Burkett  Cons 

, 

Co . 

.534 

Shawmut  Paving  Bk.  Co. 

.535 

Smith  Co.,  Claude  .... 

.451 

Southern  Railway  Co.  .  . 

.565 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.  . 

.530 

St.  Louis  Vit.  Fire  Bk.  Cc 

-.535 

Sterling  Brick  Co . 

535 

Stephens-Adamson  Co. . 

.555 

Stewart  Heater  Co . 

.514 

Stupakoff  Laboratories. 

.  507 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.  .  . 

.520 

T 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  . 

.  Back  C 

iover 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co. 

.535 

Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co.  . 

.  533 

Thwing  Instrument  Co.  . 

.516 

Trautwein  Dr.  8c  En.  Co. 451 

U 

United  Brick  Co . 

.  535 

w 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co . 

.  561 

Webb  Wire  Wks . 

.532 

Weller  Mfg.  Co . 

.450 

Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D.  . 

.512 

Williams  8c  Co.,  C.  K.  .  . 

.504 
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LEVIATHAN 

BELTING 

Is  as  natural  and  as  essential 
as  Clay  for  making  Brick 

successfully 


Witnesses  for  the  Claimant 

7-8  of  Uncle  Sam’s  profit-producing  plants 


Main  Belting  Company 

Philadelphia 

\ 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Pittsburgh  Seattle  •  Birmingham 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 


Montreal 


Toronto 
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Every  clayworker  desires  to  do  his  best.  To  do  one’s  best,  a  man  must  bnng  to  the  aid  of  his  OWN  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  The  best  practice,  the  best  knowledge,  the  know-how 
of  experience  are  condensed  in  these  volumes.  It  will  pay  you  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  library. _ 


CLAYWORKERS’  books. 

American  Ceramic  Society’s  complete 
translation  of  Dr.  Seger’s  Collected 

Works— 2  Vols . •  •  •  . . .  •  •  •  ,'SS 

Bibliography  of  Clays  and  Ceramic  Arts  2.00 

Blasting  of  Rock  . 

Bricks  and  Tiles . 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edition) .  1.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and 

Uses  (Rles)  . . 

Clayworklng  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  (Rles)  2.50 

Clayworkers’  Handbook  . 

Drying  Brick  (Richardson)  .  •"» 

Economic  Geology  (Rles) 3-50 
Economies  In  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation  (Lovejoy) ••••••••••  •  1-00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays  (Prof.  Biein-  ^  ^ 

Hand  Brickmaking  (English  Edition)..  1.00 

How  to  Analyze  Clay....... . 

Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks .  2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile.  ■■■■■■•■■  1-00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worces-  ^ 

Modern’  Brickmaking  (Sear’lei . 5.00 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book .  2.  0 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence  .......  .50 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Condensed)..  3.50 
Transactions  American  Ceramic  Society 
—Vols.  I -XV.  (Write  for  prices) . 


PRODUCER-GAS. 

Gas  Engines  and  Producer  Gas  Plants  2.50 
Power  Gas  and  the  Gas  Producer  (Mil- 

ler)  . .  •••  1-00 

Producer  Gas  (Dawson  and  Larter)..  3.00 
Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers  (Wyer)  4.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost... 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000 . 

Ads  That  Sell  Brick . 

Bungalow  Book  . 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses . 

Hollow  Tile  House . -  • 

Radford’s  Brick  Houses,  and  How  to 

Build  Them  . 

Refractories  and  Furnaces . 

Refractories  and  Furnace  Materials.... 


.50 

.25 

5.U.0 

.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 


Static  Electricity  . 25 

Electric  Lighting  . 25 

Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  (Knox- 

Shaad)  . .  1.00 

Power  Stations  and  Transmission  (G. 

C.  Shaad)  .  1-00 

Practical  Lessons  In  Electricity  (Crock- 
er-Cushlng-Sager)  .  1.50 

BUSINESS  BOOKS. 

Business  Management,  Part  I,  (J.  B. 

Griffith)  .  1-50 

Business  Management,  Part  II,  (Rus- 

sell-Grlffith)  .  1.50 

Commercial  Law  (J.  A.  Chamberlain).  3.00  | 
Corporation  Accounts  and  the  Voucher 

System  (J.  B.  Griffith) .  1.00 

Factory  Accounts  ( Hatnaway-Grlfflth)  1.50 

New  Competition  (Eddy) .  1.50 


POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS. 

Architectural  Pottery  .  7.50 

Grand  Feu  Ceramics . 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays . 

Observations  on  Pottery  . .  -50 

Potter’s  Craft  (Binns)  .........  •••  •  ••  2-00 

Pottery  and  Porcelains  of  the  U.  o. 

(Barber)  . .••••••••• . 

The  Glazer’s  Book  (E.  L.  Raes) . 


5.00 

1.00 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE. 

Hints  on  Farm  Drainage - 

Land  Drainage  Engineering  (Elliott) ..  2.00 
Life  of  Cement,  by  Wheat.  (Write  for  prices) 

Practical  Farm  Drainage  (Elliott) .  1.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Their  Design 
and  Construction  (W.  C.  Easdale). .  4.00 
Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It,  by 

Anton  Vogt  and  Jno.  A.  Turner -  .25 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) .  too 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and 

Setting  . 

Brickwork  . . . 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mitchell) - 

Building  Construction  (Burrell) . 

Building  Construction  and  Superinten¬ 
dence — Part  I,  Masons’  Work . 

Building  Materials  (Middleton) . 

Buitdlng  Mechanics’  Ready  Reference. 
BuDdlng  Superintendence  (Nichols).... 
Contracts  and  Specifications  (J.  C. 

Plant)  . . . . . 

Details  of  Building  Construction . 

Estimating  (Nichols)  - .............. 

Estimating  and  Contracting  (Wm.  A. 

Radford)  . 

Gllbreth’s  Brick  Laying  System . 

How  to  Read  Plans . > . .  •  •  •  •  • 

Masonry  Construction  (Phillips- Byrne) 

New  Building  Estimator  (Arthur)..... 

Our  New  House — How  We  Plan  to 

Build  It  . . 

Practical  Lessons  In  Architectural 

Drawing  . . . ••• . 

Principles  of  Architectural  Design . 

Rudiments  of  Bricklaying . . 

Strength  of  Materials  (E.  R.  Maurer). 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  Simplified  (Sloane) .  1-00 

Electricity  (for  beginners) . 25 

Electrical  Circuits  . . 


.60 

.60 

3.00 

.80 

6.00 

4.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

.50 

1.00 

3.00 

1.50 

2.50 

4.50 
.60 

1.00 


PAVING  AND  ROAD  ENGINEERING. 
City  Roads  and  Pavements  (Judson)..  2.00 1 
Highway  Construction  (Phllllps-Byrne)  1.00 
Treatise  on  Roads  &  Pavements  (Baker)  5.00  [ 
Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Pavements 
— Free. 


POWER  PLANTS  AND  FUEL. 

Boiler  Accessories  (W.  S.  Leland) . ... . .  1.00 

Engine-Room  Chemistry .  1.00 

Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 

(Smart)  .  2.50 1 

Gas  Engines  and  Gas-Producers 

(Marks- Wyer)  . . .  1.00 

How  to  run  Engines  &  Boilers  (Wat¬ 
son)  . .  1.00 

Modern  Steam  Engineering  (Hlscox)..  3.0« 
Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy 

(Booth)  .  2.50  1 

Steam  Boilers  (Newell-Dow) .  1.00 

Steam  Engines  (W.  S.  Leland) .  1.50 

Tulley’s  Handbook  . .  3.50 


MACHINERY. 

Machinery  Repair  &  Maintenance  (Bar¬ 
ber)  .  3.50  | 

Hoisting  Machinery  (Horner) . .  3.00  j 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Sames) .  2.00 

Machine-Shop  Work  (F.  W.  Turner)..  1.50 


PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 

r  _ _ _ 


You  will  him  me  roiiowing  uilukus  “  .  . 

Clay  Record”)  very  helpful  in  fighting  competitive  materials. 

The  Truth  about  the  Wayne  County  Roads 

(From  October  7,  1913,  issue) 

Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure 

(From  March  7,  1914,  issue) 

Governor  Glynn  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads 

'  (From  April  7,  1914,  issue) 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


pearing 

in  “B 

100 

$  2.50 

soo 

12.00 

1000 

20.00 

100 

$  2.00 

500 

5.00 

1000 

8.50 

100 

$  4.00 

500 

15.00 

1000 

20.00 

Brick  and 
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Pave  with  Brick 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  HICHWAYS 


Signs  of  the  Times 


that  point  the  way 
to  a  greater 


Prosperity  for  Burned  Clay 


Build  with  Brick 


THESE  SIGNS  ARE  SHEET  STEEL 

with  embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
background.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes 
for  tacking  to  wood  or,  with  a  little  wire,  you 
can  hang  them  on  the  fences  along  the  roads 
to  your  town  where  the  farmer,  the  tradecman, 
the  motorist,  and  in  fact  every  traveler  can  read 
the  “Build  with  Brick  — Pave  with  Brick —Tile 
Your  Farm”  message. 


WE  SELL  THESE  SIGNS 

at  the  lew  cost  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  a  large  number.  Signs  like  those 
illustrated  cost  6c  each  with  an  ext^a  charge  of 
$1.25  for  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  hundred  for  imprinting  your 
name.  Signs  similar  in  style  to  these  but 
without  the  name  of  the  brickmaker  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  each. 


For  sale  by 

BRICK  &  CLAY  RECORD,  445  CHICAGO00 ur‘ 


Tile  Your  Farm 

WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


platco  tVle  van  meter 
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We  Make  No  Idle  Claims— 
We  Have  the  Proof 

Men  who  have  bought  the  Fernholtz  and  who  have  operated  the 
Fernholtz  attest  to  all  we  say.  Do  not  take  OUR  word— take  THEIRS. 

Words — mere  words  prove  nothing.  Go  to  the  nearest  plant  that  has  a  Fernholtz  —  we  will 
supply  you  with  the  information.  Watch  the  Fernholtz  work.  Get  the  history  of  that  Fernholtz 
from  the  man  who  is  footing  the  bills.  Ask  him  about  the  cost  —  about  the  capacity  —  about  the 
uality  of  the  work.  That’s  the  proof. 


FERNHOLTZ  Exclusive  Features 


It  Costs  Less  to  Operate 

The  FERNHOL 1 Z 


‘  ‘ Misrepresentation 
to  Gain  Money)  is 
Criminal’  * 


Place  a  Fernholtz  side  by 
side  with  any  other  brick 
machine  of  the  same  type.  Give 
them  an  equal  start  and  an  equal 
showing.  Measure  what  each  does 
by  every  known  standard.  Put  them 
to  the  severest  tests.  Rate  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  capacity — according  to  quality  of  work 
—  according  to  cost  of  operation  —  and  the 
answer  will  show  that  all  we  claim — all  that  we 
unqualifyingly  ASSERT  for  the  Fernholtz  is 
TRUE. 


What  makes  the  Fernholtz  the  acme  of  manufacturing  efficiency  are  the  exclusive  features.  The  one 
big  feature  about  the  Fernholtz  that  makes  it  stand  alone  in  its  class  is  the  mechanism  that  presses  the 
brick.  The  Fernholtz  is  so  constructed  that  FORTY  per  cent  of  the  time  of  EACH  revolution  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  PRESSING  the  brick.  No  other  machine  has  near  this  percentage.  Some  come  within  16  per 
cent  only.  That’s  why  the  Fernholtz  gives  a  better  QUALITY  of  product. 


Each  revolution  of  the  Fernholtz  combines  THREE 
operations.  First,  it  FILLS  the  moulds.  Second, 
it  PRESSES  the  brick.  Third,  it  LIFTS  the  brick  to 
the  top  of  the  mould  and  FORWARDS  them  on  the 
table. 

To  accomplish  all  these  operations  QUICKLY,  yet 
allow  plenty  of  time  where  time  is  necessary,  is  the 
problem  that  has  been  SOLVED  by  the  Fernholtz 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


The  superb  efficiency  of  operation  has  been  backed 
up  by  thoroughness  of  construction.  The  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  steel  is  used  throughout.  All  parts  readily  are 
accessible,  the  moving  parts  being  exposed.  This 
permits  adjustments  without  loss  of  time. 

Little  power  is  required  to  operate  the  Fernholtz. 

Any  class  of  brick  can  be  made  on  the  Fernholtz  up 
to  12  inches  square,  and  can  be  pressed  flat  or  on  edge 
as  required. 


Do  you  want  to  know  who  is  using  the  Fernholtz 
nearest  you?  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  the  in¬ 
formation. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boy/e  and  S.  VandeventerAves. 

St.  Louis 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Standaro  Steeland  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


WWS 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

"MKdelph""  cS"‘  549  cSi'caSo  "fi" 


/  J 

•  ■ 

1  "it  ' 

Kyi 
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WHAT  USERS  SAY  ABOUT 

Brown  Electric  Pyrometers 


STANDARD  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Bevel  Edge,  Bulgarian 
and  Red  Matt  Shale  Brick 


Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  8-4-14. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company, 

Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  equipment  furnished  us 
about  a  year  ago,  has  proven  satisfactory,  we 
are  pleased  to  say  that  it  has.  We  regard 
this  system  as  a  scientific  proposition,  that 
should  appeal  to  every  Brickmaker,  as  a  step 
forward  in  the  production  of  a  uniform 
product,  a  saving  in  the  percentage  of  lost 
brick,  as  well  as  the  fuel  cost.  We  feel  that 
the  price  of  the  instrument  has  been  saved 
many  times  in  being  able  to  keep  tab  on  the 
night  burners. 

We  thank  you  for  the  offer  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  working  of  this 
equipment,  but  up  to  date  we  have  experienced 
no  trouble. 

Yours  truly, 

STANDARD  BRICK  COMPANY, 
(Signed)  F.  L.  Warner,  Pres. 


Brown  Instrument  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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To  the  Clay  -  Working  Fraternity: 


The  financial  difficulty  in  which  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 
finds  itself  today  is  one  purely  technical  in  character  and  will  have 
no  deterrent  effect  on  its  operation.  The  Receiver  appointed  is  friendly 
in  every  respect  and  is  broadly  authorized  to  operate  the  institution 
to  its  fullest  capacity. 

You  will  probably  be  approached  and  informed  that  material 
will  not  be  supplied  on  contracts  nor  will  you  be  able  to  obtain  what 
few  repairs  you  may  need  for  your  Raymond  Machinery. 

To  those  who  readily  countenance  such  misrepresentations  we 
have  nothing  to  say. 

To  the  fair  minded  business  men,  we  wish  to  inform  you  that  we 
are  in  a  better  position  to  furnish  duplicate  parts  and  new  equipment 
within  a  shorter  time  than  heretofore,  consequently,  we  solicit  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  patronage  from  those  already  our  patrons  and  to  those 
to  whom  we  have  not  been  furnishing  equipment  we  wish  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  as  ready  now  as  ever  to  give  you  the  largest  and  best 
value  for  the  money  invested  in  your  brick  making  equipment. 

We  thank  you  for  your  past  favors  and  again  assuring  you  of  our 
ability  to  render  you  complete  service,  we  are 

Very  truly  yours, 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Resolve  to 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


Use 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obli¬ 
gations.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton ,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Both  These  Appliances 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Producer 
Gas-Fired  Continuous  Kiln 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  percent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pressures, 
which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All  working 
parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding  against 
wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances.  The 
plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can  be 
changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and  easy 
of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than  any 
other  press  doing  like  work. 


The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 


The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

A  re  Found  in 


The  Berg 


9 


because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


You’ll  Eventually  Buy 
This  Pulley 
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anity  First 


Removing 

Distraction 


Self -pi eservation  is  the  workmen’s  first  impulse.  Reduce  the  distraction  caused 
by  too  fiequent  impulses  of  this  kind  and  gain  concentration.  The  workmen  who  are 
thus  allowed  to  concentrate  produce  more  and  better  work  for  you. 

Even  as  you  put  a  guard  on  your  emery  wheels  and  covers  on  the  gears  in  your 
shops  so  should  you  install  a  Safety  First  G-E  motor  drive  with  its  fool  proof  control. 

The  control  for  these  motor  drives  can  be  operated  by  anyone  who  can  press  a 
button  marked  start  and  one  marked  “stop.”  These  button  stations  can  be  located 
whei ever  desired.  Ihey  can  be  arranged  so  that  only  one  station  will  start  motor  but 
any  station  can  stop  it.  Should  an  employe  get  caught  in  shafting  remote  from  motor 
room,  pressing  a  nearby  button  will  stop  motor. 

Where  variable  or  varying  speed  is  desired  suitable  arrangements  are  available 
where  all  working  parts  are  covered  with  locked  iron  casings  from  which  protrude  small 
speed  adjusting  knobs  or  handles.  One  initial  adjustment  of  speed  often  suffices  for 
the  job.  Stopping  and  starting  is  accomplished  by  pressing  the  proper  button. 

Every  moving  part  of  motor  and  control  equipment  as  manufactured  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  is  covered  and  at  all  times  the  operator  is  fully  protected,  thus 
allowing  him  uninterrupted  opportunity  for  concentrating  his  attention  on  your  work. 


General  Electric  Company 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 

(Office  of  Agent) 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Port  Wayne,  Ind. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


General  Office  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Tenn. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


For  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  business  refer  to  Southwest  General  Electric  Company  (formerly  Hobson  Electric  Co  ) _ Dallas 

El  Paso,  Houston  and  Oklahoma  City.  For  Canadian  business  refer  to  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

 5078 
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B.  &  B.  Aerial  Tramway  Systems  Handle 
Any  Kind  of  Loose  Material  Expeditiously, 
Economically  and  with  Absolute  Safety 


TF  you  have  never  investigated  aerial 
transportation  with  a  view  toward  re¬ 
ducing  operating  expenses,  you  should 
do  so  at  once. 

Where  the  grade  is  sufficient,  gravity 
supplies  all  the  power  and  one  or  two 
men  can  operate  an  entire  tramway. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  a  B.  &  B.  Friction 
Grip  Aerial  Tramway  can  be  used  to  pos¬ 
itive  advantage  in  your  plant. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  16 

FREE — Our  interesting  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  —  THE  YELLOW 
STRAND — free  for  one  year 
to  all  rope  users.  Write  for  it. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle.  Agents  Everywhere 


No.  137 

Soft  Mud  Rack  Car 


Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Turntables,  Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  5750 — Storage  Battery  Locomotive 
made  in  several  sizes 


Dept.  “I 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  12S7  Marquette  Ave. 


No.  277 

Steel  End  Dump  Quarry  Car 


If  you  have  any  material  to  move, 
you  should  investigate  our  product. 
Atlas  cars  and  locomotives  will  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  a 
minimum.  The  economy  of  electric 
locomotives  and  electrically  driven 
cars  is  no  longer  a  question.  Write 
for  catalogues. 


No.  126 

Douhle  Deck  Steel  Car  shown 
without  upper  deck 


No.  217-  E 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  with  Motor 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bear¬ 
ing  Turntable;  Patented 
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The  Editor’s  Corner 

A  Department  Wherein  is  Set  Apart  Comment 
and  Opinions  on  Some  of  the  Graver  Problems 
Confronting  the  Clayworker  and  Co-Laborers 


ON  the  front  cover  of  this  magazine  will  be 
found,  in  red  ink,  a  slogan  that  should 
be  written  on  the  wall  of  every  business 
office  and  stamped  in  the  mind  of  every  busi¬ 
ness  man.  It  is  “Don’t  Talk  War — Talk  Busi¬ 
ness” 

Every  one  who  has  an  eye  to  read  and  a  cent 
to  buy  a  paper,  knows  that  half  of  Europe  is 
settled  down  to  the  serious  business  of  devast¬ 
ating  the  other  half. 

Every  one  who  has  a  mind  to  ponder,  knows 
that  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  have  sent 
the  flower  of  their  people  forth  to  murder  and 
be  murdered. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  language  has  come  a 
new  phrase —  “War  is  worse  than  Hell — since 
there  is  no  Hell.” 

The  man  of  words — the  talker — finds  a 
ready  listener  in  the  man  of  inaction.  The 
coward  mouths  the  sweet  morsel  of  pessimism. 
He  “fears”  that  it  won’t  be  long  before  this 
country  is  embroiled,  and,  mistaking  cowardice 
for  caution,  decides  that  he  will  wait  a  while 
before  he  does  anything  that  will  tie  up  any 
more  of  his  capital. 

These  United  States  of  America  have  with¬ 
stood  the  first  shook.  Europe,  in  a  panic,  un¬ 
loaded  millions  of  dollars  in  American  securi¬ 
ties  on  a  market  that  had  been  sorely  tried  by  a 
business  upheaval  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
which  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  had  any  con¬ 
ception  of.  Our  tariff  had  been  changed,  our 
currency  system  altered,  the  administration 
that  had  been  so  strongly  intrenched  at  Wash¬ 
ington  was  swept  out  of  office. 

Aside  from  the  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
— an  action  made  necessary  by  an  archaic  sys¬ 
tem  of  finance  that  made  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  securities  give  artificial  values, — no  rip¬ 
ple  disturbed  the  placid  surface  of  American 
industry. 

Instead,  a  “  bumper  crop”  gave  this  country 
a  collateral  that  is  worth  more  than  its  weight 
in  gold,  and  this  value  was  enhanced  by  the 
war  cloud  in  Europe.  Two  million  men,  the 


great  majority  of  whom  have  been  taken  away 

from  food  producing  pursuits,  must  be  fed — 

fed  as  regularly  and  as  wastefully  as  animals 
.  *  ‘  —/  *  * 
in  a  Zoo. 

America’s  big  harvest  came  just  in  time. 

This  country  is  entering  upon  a  period  of 
prosperity  greater  than  any  it  has  ever  known. 
The  ‘‘cheap  labor”  of  Europe  is  engaged  in  the 
poorest  paid  work  that  is  known  to  mankind. 
It  will  not  compete  with  American  labor  for 
many,  many  years. 

Instead,  markets  that  this  country  has  never 
enjoyed  are  opened  to  it  by  the  Panama  Canal 
and  by  the  fact  that  Europe  cannot  ship  even 
the  small  amount  of  goods  it  continues  to  make. 

New  industries  will  spring  up,  as  it  were,  over 
night.  Raw  materials  that  it  was  thought  only 
Europe  could  produce,  chemicals  and  commo¬ 
dities  that  enter  into  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
America,  and  which  America  imported,  will 
have  to  be  found  or  made  here.  “Necessity  is 
the  Mother  of  Invention.” 

American  industry  will  not  languish  because 
the  merchant  marine  of  Europe  lies  quaking  in 
home  ports,  or  is  transformed  into  auxiliary 
cruisers. 

And  with  these  new  industries,  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  old  ones,  America  will  be  rich 
— rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  these  riches  will 
come  the  building  impetus  that  always  comes 
with  prosperity.  “Own  your  own  home”  will 
be  the  day  thought  and  night  dream  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  men  to  whom  opportunity  had  always 
been  denied. 

Better  housing  means  better  buildings  and 
better  buildings  mean  brick. 

Don’t  talk  war — talk  business!  See  to  it 
that  when  you  need  more  capacity,  you  will 
not  have  to  wait  until  your  braver  neighbor  has 
finished  installing  his  machinery. 

The  man  who  talks  business  now — and  who 
backs  up  his  talk  with  orders — is  the  man  who 
will  be  driving  his  car,  (Made  in  America)  and 
giving  his  dust  to  the  man  on  foot — when  the 
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man  who  talks  war  will  be  wearing  out  his 
shoe-leather  on  the  highway  that  leads  to  the 
poorhouse. 


MANY  pages  of  this  magazine  have  been 
devoted,  during  the  past  year,  to  the 
subject  of  advertising — particularly 
free  advertising,  which  is  publicity. 

Some  of  these  pages  have  borne  fruit  as,  for 
instance,  those  devoted  to  the  “Build  with 
Brick  signs,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  further  perusal 
of  this  issue. 

It  is  the  province  of  any  journal  that  seeks 
to  serve  the  interests  of  its  readers,  to  use  the 
force  of  its  own  publicity,  to  induce  them  to  do 
things  for  their  own  good.  Unfortunately,  it 
cannot  do  these  things  for  them — it  can  only 
plan,  and  provide  a  way. 

The  series  of  articles  that  are  now  being  pub¬ 
lished,  written  by  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary 
of  the  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination,  are 
especially  called  to  your  attention.  They  have 
the  merit  of  being  timely,  sensible,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  follow. 

They  are  but  forerunners  of  the  idea  that 
was  hinted  at  in  a  recent  issue — that  is,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  national  press  agency  office,  to 
which  all  clayworkers  could  send  stories  that 
should  be  printed,  and  from  which  these  stories 

could  be  sent  to  hundreds — yes  thousands _ o 

daily  papers  throughout  the  country. 

An  association  is  being  formed  in  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  model,  modern, 
clay  products  house  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition. 


The  chances  for  publicity  in  this  scheme  are 
manifold.  The  bricklayers’  union  will  donate 
the  labor — that  is  a  subject  for  Pathe’s  weekly, 
and  the  progress  of  that  house  should  be  flashed 
on  fifty  thousand  screens  within  a  month  after 
the  first  brick  is  laid. 

The  competitive  figuring  of  the  plans  by 
mason  contractors  in  a  score  of  cities  should 
form  the  basis  of  as  many  stories  in  the  newj- 
papers  in  those  municipalities. 

Aside  from  the  other  good  points  in  this  Clay 
Products  House  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion,  the  publicity  it  will  command  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  brickmaker. 

These  thousands  could  be  trebled  if  a 
trained  newspaper  man  had  charge  of  a  press 
bureau  for  the  distributing  of  brick  “news.” 
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FIFTEEN  years  ago,  Fred  W.  Lucke  “broke 
into”  the  brick  game  by  selling  cement  in 
Chicago.  To  his  department  was  added 
paving  brick,  and  after  eleven  years  of  sales¬ 
manship,  he  “branched  out”  for  himself. 

Today  he  is  one  of  the  “live  wires”  in  the 
paving  brick  field.  An  old  competitor  says 
that  when  “Fred  comes  on  a  job  or  to  a  letting, 
we  know  there’s  going  to  be  some  competi¬ 
tion.  He  adds  that  the  competition  is  there 
just  as  long  as  the  job  is  open,  for  Lucke  sticks 
to  the  prospect  as  long  as  the  prospect  is  there. 

To  bring  this  right  down  to  date,  it  may  be 
said  that  Lucke  is  the  man  who  landed  the 
Sears-Roebuck  job,  mentioned  on  several  other 
pages  of  this  issue,  for  the  Metropolitan  Paving 
Brick  Company,  of  Canton. 


A  Suggestion — 

Poster  stamps,  to  be  affixed  to  all 
mail  and  express  matter,  letters 
and  packages,  are  being  issued 
by  large  business  houses.  A 
movement  that  is  important  to 
the  clay  products  industry  can 
well  be  up-to-date.  Here  are  two 
“stamps” — take  your  choice. 
Electros  will  be  furnished  for  a 
mere  trifle. 


UDGE 
ENKINS 

OPENS 

i&osiiLsS* 


r:- 


V 


;  c»»»? 


\m 

FREDERICK  'DONA HOE. 

T  a  great  clay  products  meeting,  delegates  from  far  and 
wide,  shaking  hands,  were  giving  greeting,  to  makers  of 
clay  vitrified.  On  a  floor  of  burned  clay  tiling,  in  a  chair 
of  goodly  size,  old  Judge  Jenkins  sat  a’smiling,  watching 
clay  men  fraternize.  Heard  them  say,  “Why  don’t  they 
hurry  up  some  scheme  to  boost  burned  clay — stop  some 
of  this  cement  worry  and  show  folks  the  proper  way  to  build  houses, 
silos,  sewers,  pave  their  roads  and  drain  their  land?  Clay’s  the  stuff 
that  time  endures — let  the  people  understand.  They  should  do  some 
advertising — let  folks  know  that  they’re  alive — ’stead  of  simply  fra¬ 
ternizing,  while  the  concrete  men  contrive  to  make  a  substantial  liv¬ 
ing  ev’rywhere  they  seem  to  go,  by  a  gen’rous  scheme  of  giving  funds 
to  tell  what  isn’t  so.” 

Old  Judge  Jenkins  stroked  his  whisker,  saw  a  cuspidor  in  range, 
took  good  aim  and  hit  the  bisque  or  other  ware  of  color  strange; 
cleared  his  throat  and  speared  one  fellow  with  a  glance  that  pierced 
him  through — said  “I’ve  listened  to  your  bellow  ’til  I’ve  lost  my  faith 
in  you.  You  ask  why  THEY  don’t  get  busy,  doin’  things  that  should 
be  done — what  YOU  doin’ — busy  Izzy,  to  put  cement  on  the  run? 
YOU  know  brick’s  the  best  construction — have  YOU  turned 
single  trick — made  a  single  sound  or  ruction  advertising  ‘Build  with 
Brick’?  Don’t  get  hot — I  want  to  ask  you  with  a  righteous,  holy 
calm — have  YOU  taken  up  the  task  you  have  in  pushing  ‘Tile  Your 
Farm’?  Have  YOU  taken  out  your  auto,  horse  and  buggy,  cycle  car, 
run  along  the  roads  that  sort  o’  lead  away  from  where  you  are- — 
found  some  roads  that  needed  paving — bottoms  deep  as  any  creek — 
fences  that  seemed  almost  raving  for  signs  reading  ‘Pave  with 
Brick’?  Did  YOU  get  your  little  hammer — make  those  fences  bloom 
like  Spring — does  the  loose  and  raucous  clamor  you  let  out, 
mean  anything?  Let  me  tell  you,  friends  and  neighbors,  saying  what 
THEY  ought  to  do— THINGS  ARE  DONE  BY  SINGLE  LABORS 
— THEY,  just  now,  means  simply  YOU.” 
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Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Looking  North  from  Lafayette  Square. 


The  Summer  School  for  Pavers 

More  than  7  hree  Hundred  Engineers 
and  Highway  Commissioners  Will  At¬ 
tend  Secretary  Blair’s  Inspection  Trip. 

QLD  roads  and  new  wil1  be  driven  over  in  a  great  parade  of  automobiles,  loaned  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo.  Two  days  of  three  scheduled  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for 
its  Annual  Convention  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  highway  construction  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Empire 
State,  ivherc  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  will  be  installed  into  the  minds  of  a  host  of 
“good  roads”  advocates. 


BUFFALO— the  “Gateway  to  the  West" — extends  an 
open-handed  hospitality  to  the  men  who  make  good 
roads  possible.  Her  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  com¬ 
mandeered  every  automobile  that  it  could  lay  its  hands  upon, 
and  has  placed  a  fleet  of  deep-sea  going  cars  at  the  disposal 
of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

That  it  will  be  some  formidable  party  to  handle  can  be 
understood  when  it  is  whispered  that  invitations  have  been 
issued  to  more  than  three  hundred  highway  engineers  and 
commissioners,  and  that  very  few  “regrets”  have  come  in — 
the  great  majority  being  acceptances.  To  this  will  be  added 
the  strength  of  the  Association’s  membership,  and  that  of 
other  paving  brick  manufacturers,  who  will  attend  the  con¬ 
vention,  even  though  they  be  “outside  of  the  breastworks” 
of  the  Association. 

Most  of  these  men  will  drive  their  own  cars,  and  every 
indication  points  to  an  “automobile  parade”  that  will  take 
some  considerable  time  passing  any  one  given  point. 
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In  the  circulars  that  have  been  issued,  Secretary  Blair  calls 
this  automobile  outing  an  “inspection  trip.”  It  will  start 
Thursday  morning,  at  9  A.  M.— and  this  means  as  the  clock- 
strikes  the  hour — and  will  give  the  men  who  make  brick  and 
the  men  who  superintend  the  laying  of  them,  a  chance  to 
see  brick  pavements  of  various  ages  and  of  various  kinds, 
under  service  conditions  that  have  tested  the  theories  of 
promoters  and  advocates  of  this  or  that  system  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  “inspection  trip”  will  be,  primarily,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  guests  of  the  association — highway  engineers  and 
contractors — but  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  an  “eye-opener” 
for  the  men  who  make  brick,  who  will,  in  many  cases,  have 
a  chance  to  feel  their  own  brick  under  the  $Aes  of  the  car 
in  which  they  ride,  see  the  “history”  of  that  pavement  print¬ 
ed,  and,  perhaps,  hear  the  comments  of  thoy^Ivho  see  only 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  particular  block— not  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  who  made  it. 

Problems  of  construction  will  be  studied  at  first  hand,  with 
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the  best  of  object  lessons.  Pavements  that  have  been  down 
for  years  will  show  where  they  have  upheld  the  claims  made 
for  the  form  of  construction  they  represent,  or  will  show 
where  they  fall  short.  Pavements  that  are  in  the  making 
will  show  the  way  the  work  is  done  today  and  sharply  con¬ 
trast  with  the  way  it  was  done  some  years  ago. 

Every  man  who  rides,  on  that  inspection  trip  will  see  the 

faults  of  certain  kinds  of  construction — he  will  also  see  for 

himself,  whether  or  not  all  of  the  faults  are  being  cor¬ 
rected. 

Some  theories  will  be  knocked  into  cocked  hats.  Others 
will  be  vindicated  by  the  acid-test  of  service  under  service 
conditions. 

Points  along  the  route  selected  will  show  how  paving  con¬ 
tractors  are  overcoming  various  natural  disadvantages  and, 
in  this  way,  the  guests  will  learn  how  to  overcome  similar 
troubles  should  they  be  present  in  the  district  over  which 
they  have  jurisdiction.  That  is  the  object  of  the  “meeting.” 


The  route  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  been 
changed,  it  having  been  found  that  it 
could  not  be  covered  in  the  time  allowed, 
and  still  give  an  opportunity  of  “inspect¬ 
ing” — it  would  have  been  more  a  case 
of  flying  over  the  route  than  of  examin¬ 
ing  it.  As  a  consequence  it  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  shortened  and  new  maps  are  be¬ 
ing  printed  which  will  be  distributed  to 
those  in  attendance  at  the  convention ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  will  be 
covered  in  the  forenoon,  and  ample  time 
has  been  allowed  to  arrive  in  East  Aurora 
before  luncheon  things  are  cleared  away. 
As  revised,  this  itinerary  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  miles,  and  as  this  distance  can 
easily  be  covered  in  a  few  hours,  the 
tourists  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  rest 
after  they  return  to  Buffalo,  and  before 
the  banquet  in  the  evening. 

The  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  third 
day  of  the  convention,  will  be  an  event 
of  great  interest  and  pleasure,  as  it  will 
include  points  of  especial  interest  to  engineers.  Unusually 
steep  grades  have  been  negotiated  and  sharp  curves  and 
turns  skillfully  treated.  The  scenery  needs  no  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  way  to  see  the  gorge  is  from  an  automobile — 
that’s  what  everyone  says  who  has  made  this  trip. 

And  beside  this,  the  great  power  houses  are  there — the 
greatest  in  the  world.  One  of  them  will  throw  open  its 
doors  to  the  tourists  Friday,  and  they  will  be  shown,  possibly 
for  the  first  time,  the  way  the  power  of  Niagara  has  been 
harnessed. 

As  the  time  for  the  convention  approaches,  indications 
all  point  to  a  larger  attendance  than  has  ever  before  hon¬ 
ored  the  convention  of  paving  brick  manufacturers.  This 
extends  to  the  active  membership  and  to  paving  brick 
manufacturers  generally,  as  well  as  to  invited  guests. 
Men  of  great  prominence  in  the  paving  brick  field  have 
sent  written  acceptances  to  the  invitations  that  were 
mailed  them,  and  the  “summer  school  of  paving”  cannot 
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Section  of  the  Buffalo-Glenwood  Highway,  6'/2  miles  from  the  Buffalo  City  Line. 


fail  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  highways  that  will  be 
planned  this  winter. 

The  banquet  that  will  be  given  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Buffalo  Thursday  evening,  September  10,  will  be  made 
brilliant  by  some  of  the  best  speakers 
that  could  be  secured.  A  musical  pro¬ 
gram  has  also  been  provided  that  will 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  among  those 
present.  The  office  committee  will  join 
hands  with  Buffalo’s  progressive  citizen¬ 
ship  to  make  it  an  event  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 


free  field  for  the  outings  planned  for  Thursday  and  Friday. 

In  order  to  assure  accommodations,  it  would  be  well  for 
those  who  plan  to  attend  the  convention  to  wire  or  write  the 
Statler  Hotel  at  Buffalo,  for  rooms. 


Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  two 
last  days — Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
10th  and  11th,  but  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  given  the  necessity  of  every 
member’s  being  present  at  the  opening 
day,  which  is  Wednesday.  Aside  from 
the  election  of  officers  and  other  routine 
work,  there  will  be  the  final  discussion  on 
the  standard  specifications,  which  will, 
it  is  hoped,  govern  paving  construction  in 
many  states. 

The  early  attendance  of  the  members 
— and  this  means  early  Wednesday 
morning,  will  make  it  possible  to  clean 
up  all  of  this  work  in  one  day,  leaving  a 
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Clay  Products  in  ’Frisco 

The  Much  Advertised  Clay  Products 
House  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expos¬ 
ition  is  Now  an  Assured  Fact 

' j  1 H ROUGH  the  enterprise  of  Chicago’s  brick  men,  clay  products  that  enter  into  building  construction  will  have  a 
splendid  representation  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  The  Exposition  will  be  a  big  success. 

The  publicity  given  clay  products  will  benefit  manufacture  rs  of  brick,  tile  and  terra-cotta  for  years  to  come. 


THE  Clay  Products  House,  that  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  was 
made  an  assured  fact  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Face  Brick  Brick  Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man  last  week,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  an  asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  known  as  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products 
House  Association,  to  properly  finance  the  project. 

Articles  of  Incorporation  are  being  drawn  up  as  this  issue 
of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  goes  to  press, 
and  an  architect  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  has 
been  engaged  to  draw 
plans  that  will  permit 
the  building  of  a  home 
for  a  small  family — a 
home  that  will  be  fire- 
resistant  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree— that  will  be  of 
artistic  design,  sensible, 
modest,  and,  above  all, 
low  in  cost. 

A  plot  has  been  se¬ 
cured  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  that  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  allow 
for  some  landscape 
gardening,  and  here,  it 
is  believed,  space  will 
be  allowed  for  a  brick 
or  terra-cotta  pergola, 
and  for  a  few  terra¬ 
cotta  garden  appurte¬ 
nances,  such  as  sun¬ 
dial,  urns,  etc.  It  may  be  that  something  in  the  way  of  a 
sunken  garden  will  be  attempted. 

It  is  hoped  that  space  will  also  permit  the  building  of  a 
garage,  and  that  a  brick-paved  roadway,  leading  from  the 
main  driveway  to  the  garage,  will  give  the  chance,  which,  up 
to  this  time,  has  been  lacking,  of  showing  brick  as  a  paving 
material. 

The  plot  assigned  is  in  that  part  of  the  Exposition  grounds 
hitherto  devoted  to  foreign  buildings,  and  the  desirable  loca¬ 
tion  will  give  the  clay  products  house  a  setting  that  cannot 
be  surpassed.  It  will  adjoin  the  Japanese  exhibit,  which  is 
to  consist  of  a  replica  of  an  old  temple,  built  of  wood,  with¬ 
out  a  single  nail  or  spike.  The  temple  will  duplicate  one 
now  standing  in  Japan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
six  hundred  years  ago.  Around  it  will  be  a  typical  Japanese 
miniature  garden,  and  this  will  offer  a  contrast  to  the 
grounds  that  will  surround  the  clay  products  house. 

When  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  first  brought  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  .building  a  house  at  the  San  Francisco  exhibition  to 
the  attention  of  clayworkers,  it  received  scant  encourage¬ 


ment.  The  first  real  support  it  received  came  from  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  International  Union  of  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plasterers,  who,  under  date  of  June  17,  1914,  wrote: 

“Your  communication  to  Mr.  William  Bowen,  president  of 
our  organization,  under  date  of  March  13,  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  our  Executive  Board  and  I  am  instructed 
to  say  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to  donate  the  services  of 
whatever  bricklayers  are  necessary  in  the  erection  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  brick  residence  at 
the  Panama-Pacific 

Form  22S9  B 

Exposition . 

Just  as  soon  as  you 
have  any  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the 
success  of  your  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  project, 
please  notify  us  and 
we  will  arrange  with 
our  San  Francisco  rep¬ 
resentative  to  see  that 
bricklayers  are  sup¬ 
plied  as  required.” 

Figuring  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  square 
yard  of  material  that 
would  enter  into  the 
construction  of  so 
widely  advertised  a 
building  would  be  do- 
nated  this  journal 
saw  great  possibilities 
in  the  plan.  The  only 
drawback  seemed  to 
be  the  cost  of  issuing 
an  appropriate  souvenir  to  impress  the  excellent  fire-re¬ 
sistant  construction  on  the  minds  of  those  who  visited  the 
house.  The  immense  number  of  people  who  would  be 
sure  to  attend  the  exposition,  and  the  consequent  number 
that  will  be  interested  in  the  clay  products  house  represent 
too  large  a  building  potentiality  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere 
“came,  and  was  partly  convinced”  impression.  Yet  the 
quantities  in  which  these  souvenirs  would  have  to  be  printed, 
made  their  preparation  a  formidable  project. 

It  was  suggested  that  plans  of  the  house  be  distributed 
in  twenty  or  more  American  cities,  and  bids  invited  from 
reputable  builders— these  bids  to  be  signed  by  the  builders, 
under  bond,  and  guaranteeing  to  erect  the  house  in  that 
city  at  any  time  within  a  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Ex¬ 
position. 

This  would  answer  the  statement  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  made  by  many  of  those  who  see  the  house — state¬ 
ments  of  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  anyone  to  duplicate 
the  house  for  the  figures  that  will  be  published — especially 
at  places  where  labor  and  material  are  high.  It  will  be 
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one  of  a  number  of  schemes  that  have  been  suggested, 
among  others  that  of  duplicating  the  plans  of  the  house, 
and  selling  them  at  a  nominal  price,  the  book  containing 
them  to  carry  the  figures  made  by  masons  at  various 
points  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  suggested,  also  that  these  plans  could  be  sold 
On  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  that  the  revenue  would  be 
great  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  printing  the  souvenir 
and  of  a  great  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  house — 
the  latter  an  item  of  considerable  importance.  Further  de¬ 
tails  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue. 

In  connection  with  the  exposition,  some  expressions  of 
doubt  have  found  their  way  into  print,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  European  war.  upon  the  foreign  exhibitors  and  upon 
the  attendance.  No  better  answer  can  be  made  to  these 
pessimistic  utterances  than  by  quoting  the  Chicago  “Exam¬ 
iner”  of  August  25,  1914,  which  said  editorially: 

“The  European  war  .is  to  cause  no  postponement  or  con¬ 
traction  in  the  great  Panama  Exposition  ;  t  San  Francisco 
next  year. 

“Managers  of  the  great  fair  report  that  far  from  being 
detrimental  lo  the  fortunes  of  the  fair,  one  effect  of  the 

Titanic  struggle  will  be  to  increase  the  attendance  and  en¬ 
hance  the  attractions. 

“Not  one  of  the  nations  engaged  in  war  has  withdrawn  and 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  them  to  show  that,  de¬ 
spite  their  struggles  at  home,  they  can  still  make  a  credible 


showing  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

“France  has  sent  word  that  her  participation  be  continued. 
Holland  has  ordered  the  construction  of  her  building  expedited 
and  the  manufacturers  of  Austria  are  prepared  to  resume 
their  collective  exhibit  as  rapidly  as  they  can  get  their  prod¬ 
ucts  through. 

“How  the  world  at  peace  regards  it  is  indicated  by  the 
course  of  Argentina,  which,  recognizing  the  increased  im¬ 
portance  of  the  United  States  as  a  market,  has  raised  its 
appropriation  from  $1,300,000  to  $1,700,000. 

“Moreover,  the  exposition  will  be  opened  on  time,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  and  will  probably  be  unique  as  being  the  first 
world’s  fair  that  was  ready  on  its  opening  date. 

“The  war  has  closed  Europe  as  a  place  for  Summer  tour¬ 
ists.  The  $100,000,000  that  is  annually  spent  by  Americans 
abroad  will  next  year  be  spent  at  home,  and  the 
California  fair  will  get  a  majority  of  the  people  who,  in 
peace  times,  would  be  scattered  from  the  North  Cape  to 
Naples  and  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Scotland. 

“In  fact,  the  usual  tourist  trade  will  be  reversed  for  a  time. 
Instead  of  the  tide  of  Yankee  dollars  there  will  be,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  counter-flow  of  pounds,  marks  and  francs  and  the 
balance  will  be  in  favor  of  the  westward  tide  because,  where¬ 
as  the  average  American  takes  his  $1,000  to  $10,000  to  Europe 
to  be  spent  in  a  month  or  two,  the  stay  of  the  European  in 
search  of  relaxation  is  likely  to  be  as  indefinite  as  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  war.” 
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A  writer  in  the  “National  Builder” 
gives  the  accompanying  table,  which 
will  prove  valuable  to  any  clayworker 
who  has  brickwork  to  do  around  his 
plant,  or  who  wishes  to  calculate  the 
number  of  brick  required  for  any  sort 
of  work  that  may  be  under  way  in 
his  neighborhood.  The  calculations 
are  based  on  average  size  building 
brick,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
some  variation  in  brick  size.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  table,  the  contractor 
who  gave  the  figures  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  calculations,  which  have  to  do 
with  the  superficial  measurement:  to 
each  superficial  foot  of  4  in.  wall,  al¬ 
low  7  brick;  to  9  in.  wall,  14  brick; 
to  13  in.  wall,  21  brick;  to  18  in.  wall, 

28  brick;  to  22  in.  wall.  35  brick. 

Shingle  Roofs  Spread  Salem  Fire. 

Massachusetts  is  still  bending  a 
thoughtful  brow  over  the  ruins  of  Salem. 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  one  thing 
which  contributed  most  to  the  spread 
of  the  fire  was  shingles.  House  after 
house  burst  into  flame  when  the  rain 
of  sparks  touched  the  tinder-like  shingle 
roofs.  A  dry,  weathered  shingle  makes 
about  the  finest  kindling  known.  In  a 
closely  populated  town,  a  brisk  wind 
carries  flames  over  shingle  roofs  as  fire 
sweeps  over  sun-burnt  prairie  grass. 

The  Bay  State  is  using  the  Salem  fire  to  start  a  strong 
argument  against  shingles.  It  will  do  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  no  harm  to  listen. 

It  is  significant  that  two  of  the  few  buildings  that  were 


absolutely  unaffected  and  which  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
Salem  fire,  subjected  to  falling  spars  and  burning  embers, 
were  covered  with  asbestos  roofing. — “Municipal  Engi¬ 
neering.” 


Rotary  Kiln.  The  First  Installation  of  This  Type  in 
Europe.  This  Kiln  Has  a  Capacity  of  1,500  Tons  a 
Month.  Three  Additional  Kilns  of  Similar  Capacity 
are  Now  Being  Added. 

ONE  hears  a  great  deal,  nowadays,  of  foreign  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  American  manufacturing  enterprises.  Much 
less  common,  however,  is  the  story  of  the  investment 
of  American  capital  in  Europe. 

At  Radenthein,  in  Austria,  the  same  interests  that  con¬ 
trol  the  American  Refractories  Company,  started,  in  1908, 
the  building  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  grain  mag¬ 
nesite,  it  having  been  determined,  al¬ 
most  a  year  earlier,  that  in  order  to 
protect  the  silica  brick  business  in  the 
United  States,  some  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  to  insure  the  supply  of 
magnesite,  of  which  Austria  is  the 
source. 

After  searching  and  developing  the 
comparatively  few  deposits  that  were 
then  known,  these  American  capitalists 
found,  in  the  Millstatter  Alps,  a  new 
and  immense  deposit,  which  has  proven 
to  be  the  largest  and  best  deposit  of 
magnesite  known. 

Work  was  immediately  started,  after 
the  organization  of  the  Austro-Ameri- 
can  Magnesite  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  Kr.  5,000,000  ($1,000,000)  and  a  large 
magnesite  works  was  erected  at  Rad- 
entheim,  with  a  capacity  of  36,000  tons 
a  year. 

Three  years  later,  (in  1911)  this  plant 
was  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  50,000 
tons  a  year,  and,  in  1912,  additional 


Austrian  Magnesite 
developed  by 
American  Capital 

$1,500,000  of  American  Money  in¬ 
vested  in  Successful  Austrian  Plant 

capacity  was  again  added,  giving  a  capacity  of  75,000  tons 
yearly. 

This  plant  is  again  adding  to  its  capacity,  this  addition 
being  50,000  tons,  making  a  total  capacity  of  125,000  tons 
annually,  making  the  Austro-American  Magnesite  Com¬ 
pany  the  largest  producing  company  in  the  world.  The 
growth  has  been  phenominal,  the  increase  being  more  than 
300  per  cent  in  six  years. 

The  amount  of  magnesite  which  has  been  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years  has  increased 
each  year,  starting  with  49,244  tons  in  1903  and  ending 
with  the  last  available  figure  (that  of  1913)  which  is  131,- 
608  tons. 

The  Austro-American  Magnesite  Company  is  now  also 
building  a  large  magnesite  brick  works  at  Radenthein 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  fifteen  thousand  9  in.  brick 
per  day.  It  is  estimated  that  this  magnesite  brick  works 
will  take  about  25,000  tons  of  the  additional  50,000  tons 
capacity  which  is  now  being  added. 

This  new  magnesite  brick  works  will  be  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  of  any  brick  manufacturing  establishment  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  and  will  be  of  unusual  interest  as  it  will 
be,  in  every  way,  the  latest  word  in  brick  plant  construc¬ 
tion. 

Combining,  as  it  will,  the  best  methods  of  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  practice,  it  will  be  watched  by  expert 
plant  designers  from  all  over  the  world. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Europe,  with  its  low  price 
of  labor  and  high  price  of  fuel,  has  developed  fuel  econ¬ 
omizing  machines  and  has  long  excelled  in  fuel  economics 
while  America,  reversing  the  cost  proposition  and  having 


Calcining  Plant  of  the  Austro-American  Magnesite  Company,  in  1909.  The 
Capacity  at  that  Time  was  36,000  Tons  a  Year. 
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The  Austro-American  Magnesite  Company’s  Plant  in  1912.  Capacity  Increased  to  75,000  Tons  Yearly. 


a  high  price  for  labor  and  a  low  price  for  fuel,  has  de¬ 
veloped  labor  saving  devices  but  done  little  in  the  way  of 
fuel  economy. 

The  new  magnesite  brick  plant  of  the  Austro-American 
Magnesite  Company  will  combine  the  European  fuel  econ¬ 
omizing  features  with  the  American  labor  saving  devices 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  result  will  be  notable. 

The  raw  material,  which  is  calcined  magnesite,  is  con¬ 
veyed  direct  from  the  storage  house  to  the  bins  by  belt 
conveyors  and  then  crated  and  delivered  to  the  brick 
moulding  department. 

The  brick  are  all  made  by  hyraulic  presses  and  dried  in 
a  large  drying  room  which  is  located  directly  over  the 
brick  kilns. 

The  burning  is  all  done  in  continuous  kilns  fired  by 
producer  gas  and 
all  burned  t  o 
Seger  Cone  No. 

24. 

The  brick  are 
then  crated — fif¬ 
ty  brick  to  the 
crate — and  ship¬ 
ped  to  Trieste, 
the  Austrian  sea- 
p  o  r  t,  from 
whence  they  are 
shipped  to  Amer¬ 
ican  ports  of  en¬ 
try  with  the 
large  cons  i  g  n- 
ments  of  grain 
magnesite  that 
are  constan  1 1  y 
coming  to  this 
country. 

The  output  of 


the  new  brick  works  will  be  sold  at  various  points  in 
Europe  and  the  far  East,  as  well  as  in  America.  It  will 
put  the  American  Refractories  Company  in  a  position 
where  it  can  sell  magnesite  brick  through  any  port  of  this 
country  in  addition  to  supplying  the  trade  which  has  been 
developed  by  their  inland  works  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  American  Refractories  Com¬ 
pany  to  carry  stocks  of  magnesite  brick  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  a  large  stock  of 
grain  magnesite  that  they  already  carry  at  the  two  ports 
mentioned. 

fortunately  for  the  men  interested — and  these  include  not 
only  those  whose  money  is  invested,  but  those  who  depend 
upon  Austrian  magnesite  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  this 
country — Austria  has  not,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  made  the  field 

of  war.  For  this 
reason,  Austrian 
enterprises  are 
singularly  f  r  e  e 
from  trouble,  and 
as  soon  as  the 
American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  is; 
brought  to  the 
point  where  it  will 
restore  the  world’s 
commerce  to 
something  like  a 
normal  condition,, 
shipments  of  Aus¬ 
trian  magnesite 
and  magnesite 
brick  will  be  re¬ 
sumed.  No  one 
need  fear  that  the 
supply  will  be  cur¬ 
tailed  indefinitely. 


The  Superintendent’s  Residence. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES  THAT  POINT  THE  WAY  TO  BRICK’S  PROSPERITY 

The  Broad  Blue  and  White  Ribbon  has  Begun  to  Mark  the  Highways  of  the  Country.  In  the  Upper  Left  Hand  Corner 
It  is  Shown  Taking  its  Place  with  Names  that  Have  Become  “Household”  Words.  On  Bridges,  Farm  Fences,  Guide 
Posts,  Tumble-down  Frame  Buildings  and  Constructional  Timber,  It  Points  the  Way  to  a  Better  Day  for  the  Brickmaker. 
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A  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT  THAT  IS  MAKING  HISTORY  FOR  BRICK 

Clayworkers  have  Shown  that  they  are  Ready  to  Co-operate  in  a  Movement  that  Makes  them  a  Part  of  the  Country’s 
Advertising.  Here  are  Sheet  Steel,  Sunproof,  Blue  and  White  Signs,  Placed  by  Clayworkers  at  Points  Where  they  Arrest 
the  Public  Eye,  Compel  the  Public  Action  and  Show  the  Home  Builder  the  way  to  Build  for  Permanency. 
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Testing  Porcelain  Insulators 

Infinite  Care  Attends  the  Testing  of 
the  Brown  Glazed  Caps  That  Are  Seen 
Wherever  High  Voltage  is  Carried 

A  N  article  appeared  in  a  recent  issue,  detailing  the  process  of  manufacture  of  electric  porcelain.  Here  is 
given  another  article  by  the  same  author,  telling  of  the  method  employed  to  test  the  high  potential  insula¬ 
tors  before  they  are  sent  to  market. 

By  E.  T.  Montgomery,  E.  M.  (In  Ceramics) 


After  coming  from  the  kilns,  dry-press  process  porce¬ 
lain  and  plastic  process  porcelain  for  low  voltage  work, 
is  inspected  for  warpage,  proper  shrinkage,  and  for  de¬ 
fects  of  manufacture,  but  it  is  not  tested,  except  occa¬ 
sionally  for  maximum  allowable  absorption. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  high  voltage  porcelain  in¬ 
sulators  are  very  thoroughly  inspected  and  tested  before 
leaving  the  factory  to  do  duty  on  high  potential  power 
lines  carrying  up  to  75,- 
000  or  80,000  volts.  They 
are  first  inspected  for 
any  manufacturing  de¬ 
fects  and  then  passed  on 
to  the  electrical  testing 
department  for  high 
voltage  tests. 

The  subject  of  high 
potential  testing  is  so 
large  a  one  and  so  high- 

lv  technical  that  a  de- 

*  ■■  ,,  , ,  \ 

tailed  study  will  not  be 

‘A  .  ?• 

necessary  to;  meet  the 
purpose  of  this  article. 

The  writer  will,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  very  general 
way,  discuss  the  most 
important  features  of 
these  tests.  As  trans¬ 
formers  can  be  built 
which  are  reliable  for 
about  double  the  voltage 
that  any  power  line  has 
thus  far  been  construct¬ 
ed  to  carry,  and  as  the  distance  over  which  power  can  be 
transmitted  with  a  fixed  cost  of  conductor,  varies  with  the 
potential,  we  see  that  not  only  the  voltage  carried,  but  the 
length  of  transmission  lines  is  to  a  great  extent  limited  by 
the  insulator.  The  high  voltage  insulator  then  becomes  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  future  development  of  hydro¬ 
electric  plants,  and  in  the  long  distance  transmission  and 
use  of  electric  power;  and  because  of  the  part  it  plays, 
the  accurate  testing  of  high  voltage  insulators  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  their  manufacture. 

Each  important  insulator  is  subjected,  for  .  a  period  of 
one  minute,  to  a  high  potential  test  which  consists  of 
applying  to  it  from  a  suitable  transformer  and  under  care¬ 
fully  regulated  conditions,  at  least  double  the  voltage 
which  the  insulator  will  subsequently  carry  when  in  use 
on  the  line.  This  is  called  the  standard  test  or  regular 
commercial  test,  \vhich  is  given  every  insulator  that  leaves 
the  factory.  Other  special  tests  are  sometimes  made  for 
special  purposes  and  will  be  mentioned  a  little  later. 

In  the  case  of  multipart  insulators,  each  separate  part 


is  tested  before  assembling  by  applying  a  voltage  of 
about  the  same  value  as  the  line  voltage  at  which  the  com¬ 
plete  insulator  is  to  be  used,  except  in  cases  where  this 
voltage  would  cause  arcing  over  the  surface  of  the  part, 
necessitating  the  use  of  a  somewhat  lower  voltage.  Any 
piece  which  is  punctured  by  this  test  is,  of  course,  imme¬ 
diately  rejected.  After  the  parts  have  been  tested,  the 
insulator  is  assembled  and  tested  again. 

The  method  of  making 
the  test  is  as  follows : 
The  assembled  insulator 
is  inverted  and  immerged 
in  water  in  a  metal  pan 
on  a  testing  rock,  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  tie 
wire  groove.  The  pin 
hole  is  then  filled  with 
water  and  a  chain  sus¬ 
pended  from  an  over¬ 
head  wire  on  the  rack  is 
dropped  into  it.  The 
pan  and  water  sur¬ 
rounding  the  head  of 
the  insulator  is  then 
connected  to  one  termi¬ 
nal  of  the  transformer 
and  the  chain  and  water 
in  the  pin  hole  to  the 
other  terminal  and  the 
desired  potential  applied. 
An  insulator  to  be  used 
on  a  75,000  volt  line 
would  be  tested  at  150,- 
000  volts.  A  failure  to  stand  this  test  means  the  punc¬ 
turing  of  the  insulator  and  a  flow  of  current  through 
it. 

Insulators  on  a  power  line  have,  of  course,  to  stand 
this  test  means  the  puncturing  of  the  insulator  and  a  flow 
of  current  through  it. 

Insulators  on  a  power  line  have,  of  course,  to  stand, 
at  different  times,  many  adverse  weather  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  which  tend  to  destroy  their  efficiency  as  insulators. 
They  must  still  carry  the  full  voltage  of  the  line  when 
their  caps  are  covered  with  wet,  soggy  and  dripping  snow; 
during  the  worst  of  driving  rain  storms,  which  often  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  rain  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or  less, 
and  under  probably  the  worst  conditions  of  all,  when  the 
insulator  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  heavy  salt  water 
fog  along  the  sea  coast.  Special  tests  of  insulators  are 
frequently  made  in  which  these  weather  conditions  are 
duplicated  in  the  factory  testing  room,  while  the  test  volt¬ 
age  is  being  applied.  These  tests  are  made  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  studying  correct  design. 
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Publicity  or  Free  Advertising 

How  Every  Clay  worker  Can  Add  to  His 
Sales  and  at  the  Same  Time  Educate  the 
Reading  Public  to  a  Better  Knowledge 
of  the  Best  of  All  Building  Material 


first  thing  that  a  brickmaker  should  do,  is  lose  the  idea  that  everyone  knows  how  good  brick  really  is.  The 
ugly  fact  is  that  a  great  majority  of  our  builders  are  using  substitutes  for  brick  every  time  they  get  a  chance. 
Fire  limits  have  to  be  established  by  law,  to  keep  people  from  building  frame  structures  that  would  imperil  whole  cities. 
Architects  still  tell  clients  that  “brick  is  expensive”  and  that  wood  is  cheap. 

The  author  of  this  series  has  agreed  to  show  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  readers  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  beginning  in  their  own  home  towns  and  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  Every  line  is 
pregnant  with  practical  truths  for  the  clayworker.  This  is  the  third  article  in  the  series. 

By  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 

Secretary  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


TO  the  average  man,  writing  a  story  for  the  news¬ 
papers  is  harder  than  digging  a  trench  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  The  size  of  the  “audience”  of  readers  is  as 
appalling  as  would  be  a  great  gathering  at  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  where  he  is  asked  to  “say  a  few  words”  when  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  merely  be  seen — not  heard. 

Yet  the  average  man  writes  a  good  letter — just  as  the 
average  man  can  clearly  explain  his  views  to  two,  three 
or  four  men.  The  “art”  of  writing  for  publication  lies 
mainly  in  having  something  to  write  about,  and  then  in 
the  ability  to  write  without  any  attempt  at  literary  flour¬ 
ish.  This  latter  is  much  harder  than  you  imagine. 

The  first  time  a  man  tries  to  write  for  the  newspapers, 
he  is  handicapped  by  the  same  trouble  that  makes  it  so 
hard  for  him  to  make  a  speech — that  is,  he  puts  off  his 
“naturalness”  and  gets  “stagey.”  The  story  he  ought  to 
tell  simply  is  painted,  powdered,  dressed  and  pressed  into 
a  bad  imitation  of  some  author’s  “style”;  being  an  imita¬ 
tion  it  lacks  the  keynote  of  success — truthfulness. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  successful  journalism.  For¬ 
tunately  one  need  not  be  a  journalist,  to  get  a  story  print¬ 
ed  in  the  paper.  In  fact,  one  need  only  be  natural — nat¬ 
ural  with  this  difference — forget  that  you  are  “talking”  to  a 
grown-up  audience. 

Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  you  have  a  boy  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old.  During  the  summer  vacation,  he  spent 
considerable  time  around  your  brick  plant.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  rough-face  brick  you  were  making, 
and  interested  in  the  brick  magazines  that  showed  the 
way  this  class  of  brick  was  being  used  in  some  of  the 
millionaire  colonies.  In  fact,  he  expressed  himself  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  very  different  from  the  kind  of  work 
they  did  in  your — and  his — home  town. 

You  want  to  cultivate  that  boy's  liking  for  brick — per¬ 
haps  you  are  going  to  make  a  brick  man  out  of  him,  some 
years  from  now.  So  you  sit  down  and  write  him  the 
news,  just  the  way  you  would  tell  it  to  him,  if  he  sat 
there,  on  the  arm  of  your  chair. 

You  tell  him,  first,  that  you  succeeded  in  landing  the 
contract  for  both  the  face  brick  and  the  commons,  on  Dr. 
Blank’s  house.  There  was  a  little  doubt  about  it,  last 
summer,  when  the  boy  was  home,  because  Dr.  Blank  had 
seen  some  very  alluring  printed  matter.  isc”ed  hv  a  brick 
company  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  Dr.  Blank,  like 


many  others,  is  a  man  who  does  not  see  the  beauty  of 
things  that  enter  his  every  day  life.  So  you  know  the 
boy  will  be  glad  and  proud  of  you — his  “dad” — to  know 
that  you  convinced  Dr.  Blank  that  your  brick  was  as 
good — or  better — than  any  he  could  buy  elsewhere. 

And  you  landed  the  contract  on  the  new  rough-face 
brick.  Took  a  hundred  brick  out  of  the  stock  piles,  grad¬ 
ed  them  down  until  the  colors  nearly  blended,  mixed  some 
mortar — yourself — back  of  the  shed  in  the  rear  of  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  fussed  around  with  mortar  color,  and  lime  and 
sand  until  you  got  a  color  into  that  mortar  that  added 
the  something  your  brick  needed. 

Then  you  sent  for  Dr.  Blank  and  had  him  drive  out  to 
your  yard — said  you  had  something  to  show  him  that  was 
worth  while — and  he,  suspecting  it  was  brick,  brought 
Mrs.  Blank  with  him.  The  moment  she  saw  that  hundred 
brick,  laid  up  with  wide  joints  about  the  color  of  the  patch 
on  “Rover’s”  left  shoulder — the  boy  knows  just  what  that 
color  is — she  said  it  was  beautiful,  and  that’s  all  there  was 
to  it.  The  doctor  put  it  up  to  you  to  show  the  mason 
just  how  that  mortar  joint  was  made,  and  you  agreed  to 
do  it.  Now  the  doctor’s  house  is  up  to  the  second  story, 
and  the  brick  walls  look  like  great,  soft,  silk  rugs.  You 
wish  the  boy  was  back  home  to  see  it — but  he  will  be  in 
for  Christmas,  and  then  the  tile  roof  will  be  on. 

“Now  gentlemen” — as  the  speakers  say — that  story  has 
human  interest.  It  is  told  in  the  way  that  the  public  likes 
to  read  stories — the  way  that  editors  like  to  print  them. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  brickmaker  who  thought  enough  of 
his  own  product  to  experiment  with  it,  to  follow  it  up 
through  the  bricklayer,  until  it  is  made  to  make  him  a 
monument  as  enduring  as  the  one  that  will  mark  his  last 
resting  place. 

You  don’t  take  any  stock  in  that  nine-year-old  stuff? 
What  part  of  the  daily  papers  do  you  read  first?  Ah — the 
headlines  on  the  first  page.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the 
simplicity  of  those  headlines  and  of  the  first  paragraphs 
of  every  news  article  that  comes  below  them?  Have  you 
any  idea  why  they  are  so  simple? 

It  is  to  make  you  read  them.  Simplicity  is  valuable  to 
that  end.  “Stop — Look — Listen”  paid  the  man  who  put 
the  three  words  together  $10,000 — $3,333.33  a  word.  Re¬ 
member  this  when  you  write  your  story  for  your  local 
paper.  Try  to  think  you  are  writing  to  some  one  who  is 
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young — to  whom  things  must  be  explained,  simply  and 
clearly — who  would  not  understand  if  you  wrote  it  in  big 
words  and  well  rounded  sentences. 

Try  to  think  you  are  writing  to  someone  who  is  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  you — whose  aims  and  hopes  and  fears  are  the 
same  as  yours.  That  last  is  a  big  thought — sympathy.  The 
fact  that  you  think  your  reader  is  in  sympathy  with  you 
goes  a  long  way  toward  making  him  that  way.  In  the 
end  he  will  say  “This  fellow  is  all  right — he  thinks  the 
same  as  I  do.” 

In  the  first  two  articles  of  this  series,  the  author  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  little  happenings  in  your  own 
home  town,  or  little  stories  that  had  to  do  with  people 
who  were  known  in  your  town — as,  for  instance,  your 
own  self.  In  giving  you  “specimen  stories”  he  feels  that 
he  is  tiding  you  over  the  time  when  you  will  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  “news  nose”  and  be  able  to  smell  out  the 
“news  value”  of  things  that  are  occurring  every  day  in 
every  town  and  hamlet.  These  “specimen  stories”  are 
not  given  as  “models”  nor  do  they  have  the  intense  inter¬ 
est  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  story  that  you  could  write, 
if  you  would  only  try. 

But,  since  they  have  a  purpose,  they  are  given,  and  here 
is  the 

THE  FIFTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

Hardly  had  the  smoke  ceased  rising  from  the  ruins  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
city  met,  and  arranged  for  the  most  complete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  fire-resisting  building  material  that  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  ever  been  held  in  this  country.  No  special 
line  was  featured — every  material  that  had  any  claim  to 
put  forward,  on  the  ground  of  being  slow-to-burn,  was 
invited.  Asbestos  shingles  vied  with  clay  roofing  tile; 
cement  block  with  hollow  clay  tile;  expanded  metal  and 
wire  mesh— materials  upon  which  to  apply  stucco,  rivaled 
face  brick.  Salem  intends  to  rebuild— this  time  not  to 
burn. 

The  best  speakers  that  could  be  obtained  at  so  short 
a  notice,  were  engaged,  and  lantern  slides  alternated  with 
moving-picture  films.  The  exhibition  lasted  a  week,  with 
“entertainments”  every  night.  The  champions  of  brick 
displayed  a  placard  with  the  following  “deadly  parallel”: 

“A  wood  house  burns,  decays,  settles,  shrinks,  cracks, 
needs  painting,  needs  constant  repairs,  depreciates  in 
value,  takes  more  fuel,  is  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  win¬ 
ter,  is  a  nest  for  vermin,  is  not  a  good  investment,  has 
a  first  cost  almost  as  much  as  brick,  and  it  costs  more  in 
the  end.  A  brick  house  won’t  burn,  decay,  settle,  shrink, 
or  crack,  needs  no  outside  painting  or  repairs,  doesn’t 
depreciate,  takes  less  fuel,  is  cool  in  summer,  but  warm  in 
winter,  shelters  no  vermin,  is  the  best  possible  investment, 
has  a  first  cost  of  only  five  per  cent  over  wood,  and  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.” 

If  you  succeed  in  getting  that  printed,  you  will  have 
accomplished  something;  it  is  a  real  “newspaper  story” 
having  been  taken  from  the  Salem  “News”  of  August  6. 

Perhaps  to  help  your  editor  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
same  light  that  you  do,  it  might  be  well  to  hand  him  your 

FIFTH  DISPLAY  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  author  assumes  that,  by  this  time,  you  have  seen 
the  wisdom  of  contracting  for  a  certain  amount  of  space, 
to  be  used  within  a  given  time.  If  you  have  failed  to  do 
this,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  against  the  really  good  advice 
given  you  by  the  editor  or  business  manager  of  your  local 
paper.  These  advertising  contracts  are,  as  a  rule,  so 
worded  that  you  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  low  rate,  in 
return  for  the  “peace  of  mind”  that  you  give  the  editor 
by  assuring  him  a  certain  amount  in  dollars  and  cents, 
every  issue,  or  double  the  amount  in  some  subsequent 
issue,  in  case  you  decide  to  let  one  or  more  issues  go  by 
without  your  advrtisement  appearing. 

If  you  have  no  contract  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  to  secure 
one.  Don’t  fear  that  you  will  run  out  of  “copy”.  The 


“specimen  ads.”  that  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  publish¬ 
ing  may  be  used  over  again,  and  the  six  that  have  so 
far  appeared,  repeated  even  once  give  you  twelve  “whacks” 
at  the  prospective  builder.  And  more  will  follow. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  be  getting  accustomed  to 
reading  more  and  more  about  brick  in  your  local  paper. 
You  might  try  to  get  another  “Salem”  story  printed, 
while  Salem  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
while  the  Salem  fire  has  news  value.  The'  following, 
reprinted  from  the  “Engineering  Record”  of  August  23,  has 
what  is  known  as  “the  punch”  and  is  given  as 


The  Fifth  Display  Advertisement.  Like  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  it  is  reduced  size  copy  of  an  ad.  to  fill  two 
columns,  six  inches  high. 

THE  SIXTH  SPECIMEN  STORY 

Salem,  Mass.,  famed  in  American  history,  exhibits  her 
scarred  and  blackened  face  to  her  sister  cities,  asking  for 
alms  with  which  to  feed  her  children,  while  she  draws 
together,  with  characteristic  American  good  temper,  the 
broken  threads  of  her  crippled  existence.  And  the  sister 
cities  respond  with  open  purse,  masking  with  their 
generosity  their  sly  and  silent  consciousness  of  equal  cul¬ 
pability,  of  equal  niggardliness  in  protection  of  their  com¬ 
mon  life,  of  equal  complacency  in  the  midst  of  dangers 
known,  but  yet  unrealized. 

Sixteen  hundred  buildings  in  thirteen  hours!  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  three  acres  of  desolate  ruins;  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars  of  value  in  the  work  of  men’s  hands — 
that  is  the  first  cost  of  Salem’s  disaster.  Nearly  $12,000,000 
of  this  is  to  be  replaced,  involuntarily,  by  the  American 
people.  This  vast  sum,  spread  over  the  continent  through 
fire-insurance  premiums,  as  a  tax  upon  clothing,  shoes, 
hats  and  food,  must  make  the  struggle  of  life  harder  for 
millions  of  Americans  who  thus  contribute  to  rebuild  a 
city  which,  without  their  sacrifices,  could  not  cover  its 
nakedness  in  half  a  century. 

Salem  has  put  her  hand  in  every  American  pocket  to 
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collect  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  devastation  and  ruin  she 
might  easily  have  avoided.  With  the  example  of  Chelsea 
glaringly  before  her,  she  could  not  plead  ignorance — she 
knew  her  danger  and  she  had  ample  time  in  which  to 
modify  it.  She  assumed  no  responsibility  to  protect  the 
lives  and  livelihood  of  her  common  people,  and  her 
property-owning  class  was  content  to  run  its  daily  risk, 
because  it  knew  it  could  saddle  its  fire  losses  upon  the 
country. 

Fifty  thousand  people  in  a  wooden  city,  with  roofs  of 
tinder,  with  a  municipal  water  system  that  would  shatter 
at  a  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  and  a  starvation  fire 
department  that  was  defeated  at  the  outset  by  a  fire  from 
a  cause  the  commonest  inspection  precautions  in  the  world 


The  Sixth  Display  Advertisement.  These,  with  those  pre¬ 
viously  published  will  use  72  inches  of  space  and  you  are 

near  the  100-inch  mark. 

would  have  eliminated — this  is  an  exhibit  before  which  un¬ 
limited  censure  is  restrained  only  by  charity  for  human 
weakness. 

The  shortcomings  emphasized  are  not  set  down  to 
shame  Salem.  They  are  assembled  as  a  warning  to  other 
cities  which  are  equally  culpable.  They  show  the  futility, 
the  impotence,  of  fire  departments  and  fire  department 
apparatus  with  a  sweeping  fire  under  way.  They  demand 
attention  to  three  cardinal  needs  of  a  modern  city: 

1.  Improved  building  construction,  with  especial  regard 
to  sweeping  fires.  The  entire  abolition  of  the  shingle 
roof  within  city  limits.  (It  is  futile  to  exclude  the  wood¬ 
en  shingle  from  congested  fire  limits  merely  and  allow  its 
use  on  surrounding  acres  of  wooden  dwellings.) 

2.  A  modern  and  reliable  water  supply  under  adequate 
pressure,  and  well  distributed  post  hydrants  with  standard 
connections  common  to  all  neighboring  cities. 

3.  Proper  municipal  housekeeping  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  commissioner  of  fire  chief  possessing  modern  ideas 
with  authority  to  maintain  cleanliness,  regulate  the  storage 
and  use  of  inflammables,  and  compel  the  proper  automatic 
fire  protection  of  all  buildings  endangering  the  public  safety. 

You  may  feel  hurt,  a  little,  that  “brick”  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  story.  On  second  thought,  however,  you 
will  see  that  if  every  city  in  the  country,  and  particularly 


the  city  in  which  you  live,  put  in  “improved  building  con¬ 
struction”  it  would  lead  to  burned  clay.  And,  while  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  greater  demand  for  your  product,  would  cut 
down  some  of  the  losses  that  you,  as  a  citizen,  are  forced 
to  carry,  through  the  lack  of  demand  for  your  product 
that  characterizes  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Building  to  burn — that  is,  building  in  frame — cuts  into 
you  two  ways,  and  nothing  that  you  can  do  to  stop  it  will 
be  lost  to  you  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  author  wants  to  impress  upon  you,  again,  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  figuring  on  a  set  sum  for  advertising,  and 
of  making  arrangements  in  advance,  with  the  editor  of 
your  paper,  for  a  rate  that  will  be  based  upon  the  amount 
of  space  you  hope  to  use  in  a  certain  time.  It  is  better 
to  arrange,  for  instance,  for  a  campaign  that  will  extend 
over  six  months  or  a  year — preferably  six  months,  mak¬ 
ing  up  your  mind  to  spend  a  certain  sum  each  month,  than 
to  figure  on  “trying  it  out”  for  a  short  time,  and  then, 
as  the  bills  come  in,  deciding  to  discontinue. 

Buying  advertising  is  a  good  deal  like  taking  medicine 
-—it  is  better  to  take  the  dose  all  at  once,  as  it  were, 
than  to  have  it  brought  to  your  attention,  again  and 
again.  In  the  beginning,  advertising  is  “all  going  out 
and  nothing  coming  in”  and  the  results  are  seldom  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  first  three  or  four  months. 

But  it  pays  in  the  end.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact, 
the  national  magazines  would  not  continue  to  carry, 
month  after  month,  the  announcements  of  practically  all 
of  the  big  producers  of  things  that  go  into  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

And  what  should  go  into  their  daily  lives  more  than 
brick — the  only  safe  building  material?  This  brings  us 
down  to 

THE  SIXTH  DISPLAY  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Which  sets  forth,  in  a  few  words,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  brick.  When  a  man  builds,  he  will,  if  he 
has  horse  sense,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  building 
for  his  own  use.  He  may  be  called  to  some  other  place — 
he  may  outgrow  his  house — a  dozen  or  more  contingen¬ 
cies  may  arise  that  will  make  him  want  to  sell.  In  the 
bargain  he  hopes  to  make,  he  will  find  that  the  sale  value 
of  the  house  is  its  real  value.  There  is  no  sentiment  in 
that. 

The  frame  house  belongs  to  yesterday.  The  brick 
house  is  of  tomorrow.  And  since  he  will  sell  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  not  in  the  past,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  needs  of 
the  future  in  placing  the  real  value  on  the  investment 
one  makes  when  one  builds. 

If  a  man  will  do  this,  it  is  inevitable  that  he  will  “Build 
with  Brick.” 


Willing  to  “Try  Anything  Once.” 

A  reader  who  asks  that  his  name  be  withheld  writes,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  his  impression  of  “Ideal 
Homes”  and  the  plans  that  accompanied  it,  writes: 

“Publicity  and  push  is  what  the  brick  business  needs  to 
make  it  grow,  but  it  is  uphill  work  in  this  territory,  where 
there  are  so  few  brick  manufacturers  large  enough  to 
appreciate  up-to-date  methods,  or  who  have  sufficient 
funds  and  business  sagacity  to  spend  money  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  There  are,  however,  enough  small  manufacturers  at 
every  cross  road  to  take  advantage  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  business  which  might  be  produced  by  a  few  of  us 
who  are  broad  enough  to  provide  such  expenditures  for 
advertising.  The  plan  you  submitted  is  not  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  for  our  climate,  but  we  are  enclosing  you  our 
check  for  $3.75  and  ask  that  you  send  us  75  copies  of  ‘Ideal 
Homes.’  We  will  try  out  a  few  on  our  friends.” 


The  "Ideally  Constructed”  Cement  Pavement  in  front  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.’s  Administration  Building  in  Chicago.  This  Pho¬ 
tograph  was  taken  just  before  the  work  of  tearing  up  began.  The  Pavement  will  be  Replaced  with  Wire-Cut- Lug  Paving 

Brick  laid  with  Cement  Grout  Filler. 


Chicago’s  New  Brick  Pavement 

Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  with  Cement 
Grout  Filler  Assure  a  Permanent 
Roadway  in  City  by  Lake  Michigan 

C7X  months  ago,  “ Brick  and  Clay  Record”  published  the  story  of  the  failure  of  the  cement  pavement  in  front  of 
and  surrounding  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.’s  building.  At  that  time,  the  engineers  for  the  big  mail  order  house 
said  that,  when  the  pavements  were  relaid,  they  would  be  either  brick  or  granite  block.  Investigation  made 
brick  a  favorite,  but  granite  block  was  a  close  contender,  made  especially  dangerous  by  the  foolish  competi¬ 
tion  of  paving  brick  men,  who,  in  their  rivalry,  forgot  that  they  were  fighting  competitive  materials  and  began 
fighting  each  other. 


Chicago  is  on  the  way  to  better  paving.  To  be  exact, 
it  is  on  the  way  to  a  properly  laid  brick  pavement, 
something  which,  up  to  this  time,  it  has  not  had.  The 
story  is  one  of  great  interest.  Behind  it  lies  a  moral. 

Paving  brick  has  been  sold  in  Chicago  for  many  years.  So 
has  every  other  kind  of  paving  material  that  the  inventive 
mind  of  man  could  suggest,  and  the  force  of  promotion  make 
possible.  The  argument  that  found  the  most  receptive  ear 
was  the  ease  with  which  certain  pavement  could  be  taken  up 
and  replaced  without  injury  to  the  street.  This  was  claimed 
as  a  “first  requisite”  since  the  wiring  system  of  Chicago, 
like  that  of  all  progressive  cities,  is  underground. 

The  men  in  charge  of  street  improvement — which  means 
paving — and  the  men  who  paid  for  street  improvement — which 
means  the  taxpayers  on  abutting  property,  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  conduits  could  be  laid  and  cables  strung  that  were 
of  sufficient  carrying  capacity  to  care  for  the  increase  in  pop¬ 
ulation  for  several  years  to  come.  The  tearing  up  of  streets 
seemed  to  be  an  unpleasant,  but  necessary  evil. 

It  developed,  however,  that  in  many  places— in  fact,  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  places — the  pavements  remained  undis- 
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turbed  so  far  as  the  matter  of  conduits  and  other  under¬ 
ground  improvements  were  concerned,  and  so  the  “first 
requisite”  lost  some  of  its  force. 

Later,  as  repair  bills  grew,  and  pavements  that  had  scarcely 
been  paid  for  by  the  bond  issues  that  made  them  possible, 
were  ready  to  be  replaced,  the  taxpayers,  and  the  engineers 
in  charge  of  Chicago’s  highway  department  began  to  ask 
whether  a  comprehensive  scheme,  whereby  permanent  paving 
could  be  made  possible,  was  not  an  improvement  on  the  old 
system. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  already  told  of  the  failure  of 
the  cement  pavements  laid  on  the  streets  surrounding  the 
buildings  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Quoting  from  the  article 
published  in  the  March  7,  1914  issue,  the  following  lines  will 
form  a  good  introduction  to  this  story: 

“The  streets  surrounding  the  immense  plant  and  build¬ 
ings  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  are  all  concrete  and  were 
laid  under  the  most  ’approved  form  of  construction.’  As 
a  fact,  A.  F.  Wright,  the  engineer  of  the  big  mail  order 
house,  and  W.  M.  Hasberg,  building  superintendent  for  the 
same  concern,  had  direct  supervision  of  this  work.  They 
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were  assisted  and  advised  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  (one  of  the  cement  plants)  as  to  the  methods  of  mix¬ 
ing  and  application  and  as  to  the  specifications. 

These  streets  were  to  be  ‘ideally  constructed’  and  are 
said  to  represent  the  highest  type  of  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  known  at  the  time  the  pavement  was  laid,  or,  for  that 
matter,  since.  According  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Hasberg, 
the  streets  began  to  crack  within  the  first  year.  These  cracks 
were  not  confined  to  longitudinal  or  transverse  fractures, 
but  were  consistently  both.  As  the  streets  began  to  ‘go’ 
efforts  were  made  to  save  them— the  usual  procedure,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  immense  amount  of  work  done  on  the 
famous  Wayne  County  (Michigan)  highways. 

“‘We  used  all  sorts  of  material  to  patch  with,’  said  Mr. 
Hasberg  to  the  writer,  ‘and,  finally,  we  called  in  the  Master 
Builders  to  show  us  how.  We  were  advised  that  we  had 
not  gone  about  the  matter  properly,  and  were  told  that  the 
methods  and  material  they  employed  would  place  the  streets 
in  the  same  condition  they  were  in,  originally.’  Mr.  Has¬ 
berg  smiled,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window  of  his  office 
and  his  eyes  rested  on  the  unsightly  holes  that  covered  the 
surface  of  the  streets. 

“‘We  finally  had  to  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless  task,’  he  con¬ 
tinued.  ‘This  past  fall  (November,  1913)  we  have  made  an 
attempt  to  patch  up  the  holes  with  the  idea  of  bridging  over 
the  winter.  Next  spring  we  expect  to  tear  up  all  the  con¬ 
crete  and  replace  it  with  either  brick  or  granite.’  ”  * 

The  concrete  pavements  have  been  torn  up.  They  will  not 


Where  Driving  an  Auto  is  Seldom  “Joy  Riding.”  In  Front  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.'s  Printing  Building.  This  Pavement 
is  about  to  be  Replaced  with  Brick. 


Here  the  “Ideally  Constructed”  and  Much  Repaired  and  Patched  Concrete  Pavement 

Shows  Holes  as  Deep  as  Eight  Inches. 


About  seven  years  ago,  the  cement 
interests  persuaded  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  that  a  concrete  pavement,  ranging 
in  depth  from  six  inches  at  the  curbs, 
to  eight  inches  at  the  crest  of  the 
crown,  and  reinforced  by  concrete  curbs 
and  gutters,  was  the  last  word  in  pav¬ 
ing  construction.  The  pavement  was 
put  down  under  the  supervision  of  the 
cement  interests  and  was  pronounced 
by  its  sponsors  to  be  a  first-class  job. 
For  about  one  year,  the  “one  best  bet” 
looked  like  a  “cinch.” 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  how¬ 
ever,  trouble  began  to  come  like  an 
army  of  German  invaders.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  brought  more  trouble. 


be  “replaced  with  granite”  although, 
for  a  time,  it  looked  as  though  they 
would.  Suffice  it  for  the  moment  to 
say  that  they  will  be  replaced  ivith 
brick ! 

It  must  be  understood,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  at 
their  own  expense,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  specifications  prescribed  or  ap¬ 
proved  by'  the  engineering  department 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  pave  and  main¬ 
tain  the  streets  upon  which  their  prop¬ 
erty  abuts.  They  want  a  good,  de¬ 
pendable  pavement — the  item  of  cost 
being  a  secondary  consideration. 


•EDITOR'S  NOTE.  Reprints  of  the  article  men¬ 
tioned,  "Concrete  Streets  In  Chicago  a  Failure,”  have 
been  supplied  to  paving  brick  manufacturers  all  over 
the  country.  They  contain  an  interesting  collection  of 
illustrations  made  from  photographs  taken  in  front  of 
and  surrounding  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.’s  plant,  at  the 
time  the  interview  here  Quoted  was  given. 
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The  “Last  Word”  in  Concrete  Street  Construction.  The  Concrete  Slabs  go  to  the 
Dump  and  Brick  Replaces  a  Costly  Experiment. 
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Now  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  find  it  necessary  to  dig  out 
the  concrete  pavements,  curbs,  gutters  and  all  other  ap¬ 
purtenances  “touchin’  on  and  appertainin’  to.”  They  were 
“stung  good  and  hard”  by  concrete. 

They  were  game  sports  and  admitted  the  “stinging”  but 

being  also  good  business  men,  they  were  adverse  to  be¬ 
ing  “stung”  again,  especially  by  the  same  bee  and  in  the 
same  spot.  They  had  to  repave,  or  quit  using  the  streets, 
but  they  declined  to  take  any  chances  the  second  time.  They 
wanted  the  best — the  most  permanent — and  they  went  sys¬ 
tematically  to  work  to  find  out  what  was  the  best. 

A  high  official  and  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company 
spent  thi’ee  months  diligently  investigating  every  known  form 
of  pavement.  These  two  went  to  many  cities,  consulting 
highway  engineers  of  experi¬ 
ence — men  who  had  no  com¬ 
mercial  interest  in  any  spe¬ 
cial  paving  material  They 
advised  with  city  engineers 
as  to  cost  of  upkeep  and  re¬ 
pairs  on  all  sorts  of  pave¬ 
ments,  and  in  every  possible 
way,  sought  rock-bottom 
facts  about  different  kinds 
of  paving  material  and  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  investigation  was 
thorough,  exhaustive,  pro¬ 
longed  and,  to  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.  it  was  conclusive. 

The  evidence  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  independent 
inquiry  convinced  them  that 
brick  with  cement  grout 
filler  would  make  the  best 
pavement  known. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  ad¬ 
vertised  for  bids  on  both  re¬ 
pressed  paving  brick  and  on 
paving-brick  with  a  wire- 
cut-lug,  but  they  decided  to 
give  the  contract  to  wire-cut-lug  brick  at  four  cents  a 
yard  higher  than  the  most  favorable  bid  on  repressed  brick. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Parker-Washington 
Company  of  Chicago  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick 
Company  of  Canton,  Ohio,  which  is  to  furnish  the  brick. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  was  let,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
asked  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Company,  of  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  for  the  services  of  a  staff  consulting  engineer, 
to  co-operate  with  the  local  engineer  in  charge,  in  order  that 
the  best  possible  construction  should  be  assured. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  intend  to  have  the  work  done  prop¬ 
erly,  and,  if  they  succeed,  this  contract  will  demonstrate 
to  Chicago,  the  value  of  brick  paving  of  the  very  best  type, 
laid,  with  a  cement  grout  filler. 

In  this,  the  great  mail  order  house  has  been  actuated  by 
the  sole  desire  to  get  the  best  obtainable  type  of  pavement 
and  Chicago  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  it  will 
have  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  best  highivay  con¬ 
struction  known  to  modern  road  building  science. 

The  day  is  rapidly  coming  when  great  cities  like  Chi¬ 
cago  will  cease  to  be  the  field  for  the  exploitation  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials  that  are,  at  best,  experimental.  Spend¬ 
ing  the  taxpayers’  money  on  “improvements”  that  are  of 
the  most  temporary  order,  must,  in  the  near  future,  cease 
to  be  the  province  of  the  men  who  are  elected  or  appointed 
to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  long  suffering  public. 
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It  is  a  curious  commentary,  however,  on  human  nature, 
and  particularly  on  that  sort  of  human  nature  which  has 
to  do  with  burned  clay,  that,  no  sooner  had  the  specifica¬ 
tions  been  published  for  this  work,  calling  as  they  did  for 
wire-cut  and  repressed  paving  brick,  that  representatives 
of  some  of  the  manufacturers  whose  output  was  repressed 
only,  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  all  brick  men  were 
allies,  fighting  the  invasion  of  substitute  materials,  and 
fell  to  “knocking”  each  other. 

Knowing  that  the  word  “experiment”  jarred  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  engineers,  who  had  just 
come  through  a  most  costly  cement  experiment,  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  wire-cut-lug  brick  was  still  in  its  experimental 
stages.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Sears,  Roebuck 

&  Co.  had  been  so  thor¬ 
ough  in  their  investigation 
of  paving  brick,  and  were 
especially  familiar  with 
the  roads  that  had  been 
paved  with  wire-cut-lug 
brick,  they  might  have 
written  new  specifications, 
calling  for  granite  block. 
The  “dog  in  the  manger” 
principle  nearly  cost  Chi¬ 
cago  its  first  chance  to  se¬ 
cure  a  properly  laid  brick 
street. 

The  folhr  of  this  kind  of 
“salesmanship”  is  analo¬ 
gous  with  an  episode  that 
is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  Kenfield-Leach  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 
An  enterprising  salesman 
for  a  device  designed  to 
check  the  work  done  by 
all  hand-fed  machinery, 
particularly  printing  press¬ 
es,  showed  the  Kenfield- 
Leach  management  where 
it  would  save  them  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  increasing  the  output  of  each  machine.  The 
device  cost  several  hundred  dollars,  and  the  persuasive 
arguments  of  the  salesman  had  nearly  secured  him  a  con¬ 
tract,  when  another  salesman,  representing  a  similar  de¬ 
vice,  learned  of  the  success  of  his  rival.  So  loud  was  he 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  device  handled  by  the  first  man, 
that  further  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  weak  points  of 
both  machines  brought  out.  As  a  result,  the  Kenfield- 
Leach  Company  decided  that  this  device,  too,  was  in  an 
“experimental  stage,”  and  called  the  whole  matter  off  in¬ 
definitely. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  a 
millionaire  was  about  to  erect  a  brick  residence  in  a  then 
fashionable,  but  growing  subdivision.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  his  plans,  every  house  built  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  of  brick.  Brick  salesmen  said  so  little  in  favor 
of  their  own  brick  and  so  much  against  their  competitors’ 
brick,  that  the  millionaire  decided  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  good  brick — and  built  of  stone.  Since  then, 
three  other  stone  houses  have  gone  up  in  sight  of  the  first. 

That  is  the  “moral”  which  attaches  itself  to  this  story — 
a  story  that,  were  it  not  for  this  unpleasant  feature,  would 
be  one  of  exceeding  joy  to  every  man  who  makes  brick. 

Chicago  will  have  a  chance  to  see  what  brick  can  do, 
when  laid  as  brick  should  be  laid. 


“Now  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Find  It  Necessary  to  Dig  Out  the 
Concrete  Pavements,  Curbs,  Gutters  and  all  other  Appur¬ 
tenances  ‘Touchin’  on  and  Appertainin’  to.’” 


One  of  the  “Ferris”  Posters. 

BRICK  manufacturers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  newer  methods  than  those 
employed  in  the  past  are  necessary  to  the  success¬ 
ful  advertising  of  their  product.  When  the  mere  fact  that 
the  advertisement  called  attention  to  brick  made  it  a  novelty, 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  was  necessary  to  save  it  from  the 
wastepaper  basket. 

Today,  however,  brick  manufacturers  have  become 
prolific  advertisers  and  as  much  thought  is 
being  given  to  the  marketing  of  their  wares 
as  is  given  those  commodities  that  have  sought 
recognition  by  picture,  poem  and  story  in  the 
past.  As  a  consequence,  the  man  who  recog¬ 
nizes  the  power  of  novelty  gains  the  attention 
of  the  architect,  while  he  who  depends  upon 
mediocre  descriptive  matter  loses  much  of 
the  money  he  invests. 

The  man  who  is  selling  face  brick  has  come 
to  depend  upon  the  manufacturer  for  the 
printed  matter  he  uses  in  calling  attention  to 
any  particular  make  of  brick.  He  says,  and 
truly,  that  the  manufacturer  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  brick  he  is  making  than  has 
the  dealer  of  the  brick  he  is  selling.  The 
manufacturer  is  in  a  position  to  know  its  pos¬ 
sibilities,  from  work  that  is  done  in  many 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  country,  while 
the  dealer  only  knows  what  is  being  done  in 
the  place  where  he  has  an  office. 

In  this  search  for  novelty,  the  Warren  B. 

Ferris  Brick  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  using  living  models  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  man  whose  eye  it 
sought  to  catch,  and  blended  the  artistic  poses 
of  these  models  with  some  of  the  best  brick¬ 
work  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  decade 
to  look  upon. 

The  offices  of  this  company,  in  the  Four 
Per  Cent  Building,  in  Columbus,  have  long 


been  the  wonder  of  specialists  in  interior  face  brick. 
Against  this  background,  the  living  models  were  made 
to  pose,  and  copies  of  the  pictures  that  were  taken  have 
been  made  in  various  sizes,  one  being  that  reproduced 
here. 

The  Grecian  type  of  pose  here  represented  contributes 
a  measure  of  life  and  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  typifies 
grace  and  dignity;  it  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  yet  immediately  points  to  the  setting,  thus 
affording  an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  variety  in 
design. 

Advertising  material  of  this  nature  is  always  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  trade,  not  merely  for  its  novelty, 
but  because  it  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  individual 
display  and  increases  the  appreciation  of  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  consumer. 

The  dealer  readily  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  manufacturer  and  this  affords  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  and  a  cordial  relationship  which  pro¬ 
duces  far  better  results  than  mere  business  understandings, 
while  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  is  spending  some  thought 
and  money  on  his  brick,  begets  confidence. 


in  the  office  of  the  Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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“Tile  Your  Farm” 

The  Second  of  a  Series  of 
Practical  Talks  on  the 
Value  of  Farm  Drainage 

By  C.  B.  Platt 

Secretary  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 


IT  is  very  true  that  the  only  kind  of  moisture  of  any  food 
value  to  plant  life  is  that  which  clings  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction  to  the  minute  particles  of  the  soil.  And  so  it 
follows  that  any  soil,  whether  its  surface  is  flat  or  rolling, 
whether  it  is  hill  or  dale,  needs  tile  drainage.  Do  not  pass 
this  statement,  saying,  “Oh,  well,  it  does  not  pay  to  drain 
land  that  has  natural  drainage,  or  rolling  land,”  because  it 
does  pay  and  pays  big. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  hillside  with  what 
might  be  called  “natural”  drainage.  The  surface  usually  is 
comparatively  regular  or  even,  but  the  sub-soil  which  holds 
the  water  or  stops  its  sinking,  in  all  probability  is  not  regu¬ 
lar  but  presents  a  line  indented  with  depressions.  The  rain, 
in  falling,  always  tends  to  pack  the  surface  of  the  ground 
so  that  the  subsequent  rain  fall  does  not  enter  the  soil 
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readily,  and  if  there  is  a  surface  fall,  it  rushes  down  the 
grade,  carrying  the  top  soil  with  it. 

Refer  to  the  sketch  for  a  moment.  Rain  falling  on  the 
portion  of  the  hill  marked  “A”  sinks  in  with  comparative 
speed,  dropping  through  the  soil  to  “X”,  where  the  compact 
subsoil  commences  and  it  then  runs  along  the  line  between 
“X”  and  “Y”,  remaining  in  the  sink  between  “Y”  and  “Z” 
until  it  rises  and  flows  over  at  “Z”  and  comes  to  the  surface 
at  “C”  where  it  bursts  forth  and  flows  over  the  surface  down 
to  the  lower  land. 

Or,  as  is  the  case  with  some  hills,  the  line  X-Y-Z,  repre¬ 
senting  the  line  of  sub-soil,  follows  practically  the  same  line 
as  the  surface  A-B-C,  the  water  flowing  along  this  line  slow¬ 
ly,  and  soaking  up  the  edges  of  the  low  land,  making  it 
“spouty,”  and,  as  part  of  the  course  taken  by  the  water  will 
run  laterally  through  the  soil,  the  latter  will  pack  and  be¬ 
come  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  process  of  evaporation. 

THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  TILE. 

The  usual  procedure  on  the  part  of  most  farmers  is  to 
tile  the  low  land  more  or  less  carelessly  and  with  possibly 
half  enough  tile.  The  hill  is  left  without  any  tile  because 
it  has  “natural”  drainage  and  only  in  cases  where  there  are 
“spouty”  spots  are  tile  run  on  the  hills. 

It  is  noticed  in  dry  weather  that,  on  hills  having  a  tile  line 
running  to  the  seepy  spots  in  the  hillside,  the  plants  grow 
much  better  along  the  tile  line  than  at  other  places,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  is  due  to  water  coming  up  the  tile  line 
from  these  spots  and  slowly  working  out  into  the  soil  through 
the  joints,  but  such  is  not  the  reason.  The  real  explanation 


is  that  the  tile  have  opened  up  the  soil  along  their  path  and 
have  made  the  small  particles  of  soil  hold  the  plant  food 
found  only  in  the  moisture  clinging  to  these  particles  by  the 
law  of  adhesion.  The  deeper  this  open  soil  condition,  which 
is  brought  about  by_  tile  drainage,  the  more  plant  food  is  re¬ 
tained  and  the  longer  the  plant  can  go  and  grow  without 
rain. 

TILED  LAND  A  PLANT  FOOD  STORAGE  HOUSE. 

A  drainage  bed,  established  by  tile  at  proper  depths,  and 
through  which  water  flows  freely  is.  not  only  a  means  of 
carrying  off  surplus  water — which  should  be  removed  through 
the  soil  and  not  over  it — but  it  also  constitutes  a  storage 
house  for  moisture  in  the  proper  amount  for  plant  food  and 
is,  as  it  were,  mixed  with  air,  which  is  also  necessary  to 
plant  growth  through  the  roots. 

Successful  farmers  have  learned  that  cultivation — frequent 
cultivation — carried  on  as  late  as  possible,  keeps  the  sur¬ 
face  from  packing  by  the  introduction  of  air  between  the  fine 
particles  of  dry  soil.  This  mulch  stops  packing  and  so  stops 
evaporation.  It  follows  that,  if  a  free,  deep  drainage  bed  is 
established  by  the  proper  use  of  good  clay  tile,  crops  on  such 
lands  grow  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  growing  faster 
and  stronger,  have  deep  healthy  roots  and  produce  a  strong 
grain  yield,  if  good  seed  are  used. 

Tiled  lands,  as  has  been  shown,  are  never  soaked  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  warm  up  faster  in  the  spring  and  are  ready 
to  plow  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Such  lands 
may  be  planted  earlier  because  of  this  earlier  warmth  ana 
consequent  earlier  germination. 

THE  REAL  FUNCTION  OF  CLAY  TILE. 

Of  course,  certain  mineral  elements  enter  into, plant  food, 
and  this  is  supplied  by  solution  from  the  ground,  conveyed 
to  the  plant  by  the  moisture  which  surrounds  and  clings  to 
the  soil  particles.  Clay  tile  do  not  supply  what  is  lacking 
in  soils  in  the  way  of  minerals,  but  they  do  make  every  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  soil  available  as  plant  food  and  help  to  increase 
its  fertility. 

Since  the  drainage  course  through  the  soil  to  the  tile  car¬ 
ries  the  rain  fall  with  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  down  into  the  soil  instead  of  allowing  them  to  pass 
off  over  it,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  soil  is  improved  and, 
to  some  extent,  thickened,  instead  of  being  impoverished  and 
carried  away. 

TILE  YOUR  FARM. 

It  means  dollars  and  years  saved  for  the  farmer  of  today, 
and  a  continuation  of  these  advantages  to  the  generations  to 
come,  as  long  as  the  earth  gives  forth  its  fruits  and  men 
labor  in  order  that  they  may  live. 

It  means  the  conservation  of  that  valuable  top  soil  that  is 
life  of  your  farm,  and  which  is  being  carried  away — stolen, 
as  it  were,  right  under  your.  nose.  Statisticians  have  fig¬ 
ured  that  a  cubic  mile  of  top  soil  is  Washed  away  from  Mis¬ 
souri  farms  alone,  each  year. 

Averaging  top  soil  at  ten  feet,  this  means  528  square  miles 
of  good  farm  land  denuded  every  year,  in  but  one  state. 
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Firing  and  Burning 

Being  the  Sixth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Intense  Heats  and  their  Application  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Burned  Clay  and  Rock  Products 

By  Ernst  Schmatolla,  Dipl.  Ing. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


(Continued  from  Aug.  18  issue) 

CHAPTER  X 

Liquid  Fuel  and  Liquid  Burners. 

Crude  oil  or  petroleum  is  used  to  a  large  extent  as  fuel 
for  burning  clay  and  rock  products  in  the  United  States, 
Russia  and  certain  other  countries.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
hydrocarbon  compounds  and  contains,  on  an  average,  85  per 
cent  carbon  (C),  14  per  cent  hydrogen  (H)  and  1  per  cent 
oxygen  (O)  ;  the  average  heating  efficiency  or  calorific  value 
being  19,000  B.  T.  U.  and  specific  gravity,  0.862. 

The  usual  way  to  burn  liquid  fuel  of  such  richness  is  to 
atomize  or  gasify  it  before  burning.  This  is  done  either  by 
pressure,  steam  or  by  a  process  similar  to  the  gasification 
of  coal  in  gas  producers  of  special  design,  but  this  latter 
method  is  only  used  in  special  cases.  For  general  brick 
burning,  the  practical  way  is  to  atomize  the  oil  by  pressure 
or  steam,  steam  being  used  more  extensively. 


A  burner  used  for  liquid  fuel  and  working  on  the  pressure 
jet  system,  is  shown  in  figure  52,  which  illustrates  a  Koerting 
burner.  The  oil  is  forced  under  a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds 
to  the  square  through  a  pipe  (f)  into  a  chamber  (b)  feed¬ 
ing  the  jet,  which  is  equipped  with  an  adjustable  spindle  (a) 
carrying  a  spiral  screw.  The  oil,  in  being  forced  down  this 
spiral,  acquires  a  vortex  movement  which  sprays  it  out  of  the 
jet  in  a  very  finely  divided  state.  The  front  (B)  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  where  the  combustion  occurs  and  in  the  center  of  which 
the  jet  is  arranged,  has  an  annular  air-inlet  (ll)  around  the 
mouth  of  the  jet.  It  is  evident  that,  by  the  force  of  the  jet, 
a  vacuum  is  created  at  c  which  draws  air  in  rapidly  through 
the  annular  opening  (ll)  ;  this  opening  may  be  adjusted  by 
chamber  (K)  through  the  openings  (12).  This  air  is  drawn 
from  it.  Another  vacuum  is  created  in  the  ring  space  (e) 
and  another  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  into  the  combustion 
chamber  (K)  through  the  openings  12.  This  air  is  drawn 


into  the  vortex-movement  of  the  jet  and  mixed  with  the 
atomized  fuel,  complete  combustion  taking  place  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  (K). 


It  is  evident  that,  by  preheating  the  oil  and  the  air,  a 
very  high  temperature  may  be  obtained.  But  for  most  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  including  common  brick  burning,  lime  burn¬ 
ing,  etc.,  the  temperatures  obtained  by  burning  the  undi¬ 
luted  oil  are  rather  too  high,  and  the  danger  of  over¬ 
burning  is  imminent.  To  prevent  this  danger  and  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  combustion,  a  diluting  agentj  for  instance, 
the  waste  gas  of  the  kiln  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  may  be  mixed  with  the  oil  in  the  jet  or  blown 
into  the  combustion  chamber.  Several  patents  have  been 
taken  out  founded  on  this  well  known  fact. 

By  diluting  the  atomized  liquid  by  means  of  such  agents, 
the  volume  of  flame  entering  into  the  kiln  may  be  increased 
to  a  great  extent  and  be  used  to  effect  a  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  flames  throughout  the  entire  kiln,  including  the 
center.  Also  an  excess  of  air,  which  can  be  drawn  into 


the  kiln  between  the  combustion  chambers  and  the  working 
chamber,  may  be  used  for  moderating  the  temperature  of 
the  flame,  but  this  method  cannot  be  used  where  goods  are 
to  be  burnt  with  a  reducing  flame,  and  it  should  be  consid- 
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ered  that  heating  the  excess  air  consumes  heat  which  is 
lost  if  not  recuperated  before  the  waste  gases  reach  the 
chimney.  A  certain  moderate  amount  of  heat  is  necessary 
to  produce  draft  in  the  chimney,  if  the  draft  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fan.  If  an  artificial  draft-producing  device  is 
used,  almost  all  waste  heat  can  and  should  be  recuperated 
for  drying  or  preheating  green  ware. 

A  simple  device  for  atomizing  fuel  oil  and  blowing  it 
into  the  arch  of  a  scove-kiln  or  clamp-kiln  is  shown  in 
figures  53  and  54  in  elevation  and  plan. 

This  atomizer  consists  of  a  conical  steam-jet  (s)  in  which 
the  current  of  steam  is  regulated  by  a  spindle  (a)  (the 
steam  being  supplied  through  a  pipe  si),  and  another  hollow 
cone  (f),  surrounding  the  steam-jet  (s),  contains  the  oil 
which  is  supplied  through  the  pipe  (fl)  ;  the  steam  atomizes 
the  oil  and  blows  it  into  the  arch  of  fire-flue  (F,  k)  of  the 
brick  kiln  (K)  drawing  the  air  for  the  combustion  of  the 
oil  through  an  open  space  (1)  which  surrounds  the  jet  and 
is  formed  by  a  few  brick  built  around  the  atomizer  at  the 
opening  (F)  of  the  kiln-wall  (K).  The  flame  is  thrown 
far  into  the  flue  and  enters  the  brick-clamp  through  hundreds 
of  fine  spaces  between  the  brick,  the  latter  being  set  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  divide  the  flame-current  into  hundreds  of 
thin  sheets  of  flame.  The  jet  can  be  so  regulated  that  it  will 
throw  an  excess  of  air,  together  with  the  flame  into  the 
kiln,  whereby  the  volume  of  the  fire-gases  is  increased,  and 
the  high  combustion  temperature  of  the  oil  flame  decreased 
to  a  correct  moderate  temperature  for  burning  a  certain 
quality  of  brick.  A  clamp  kiln  which  may  be  equipped  with 
this  type  of  crude-oil  burners  is  shown  and  described  in  tne 
following  chapter  (Figs.  57  to  59).  As  the  arches  or  fire 
flues  (k)  extend  through  the  whole  kiln  from  one  side  to 
the  other  with  oil  burners  at  each  end,  the  flames  meet  in 
the  center  and  are  distributed  through  the  narrow  open 

spaces  between  the  brick  sides  and  in  (r)  the  roof  of 

the  fireflues  (k). 

Another  liquid  fuel  burner,  using  steam  as  the  atomiz¬ 
ing  agent,  is  illustrated  in  figure  55 ;  here  the  oil  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  chamber  (b)  through  the  pipe  (f)  and  the 
steam  through  the  central  pipe  (a),  the  oil  surrounding  this 
pipe  in  the  mouth-piece  (bl).  The  air  for  combustion  is 
drawn  into  the  mixing  chamber  (d)  through  the  annular 
space  (1)  and  a  series  of  inlets  (ll),  which  may  be  equipped 
with  regulating  dampers  or  sliding  gates.  It  is  evident,  that, 

in  this  burner,  the  air  strikes  the  cone  of  atomized  fu&l 


first  at  the  circumference  and  a  hot  flame  envelopes  it. 
converting  the  liquid  fuel  into  a  gas  whereby  steam  and 
carbon  act  upon  each  other  according  to  the  equations  6 
and  <7,  chapter  II.  As  soon  as  the  air  penetrates  to  the 
center  of  the  flame,  the  combustion  is  completed.  The  more 
quickly  the  necessary  air  for  complete  combustion  reaches  the 
center  of  the  flame-cone,  the  shorter  will  be  the  flame.  In 
figure  55,  which  may  be  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  section,  the 
author  shows  how  air  for  completing  combustion  or  even 
an  excess  of  air  may  be  introduced  into  the  center  of  the 


flame-cone  by  arranging  a  hollow  column,  bridge  or  cross¬ 
piece  (C)  (made  of  fire  brick)  opposite  to  the  center  of  the 
burner.  This  device  divides  the  flame  and  admits  air  to 
the  center  through  openings  (12). 

The  application  of  fuel-oil  atomized  by  steam,  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  figure  56  which  shows  a  testing  kiln  heated  by  crude 


oil.  The  grate  (r)  indicates  that  the  kiln  was  first  designed 
for  coal,  but  for  burning  liquid  fuel,  the  grate  is  covered 
by  a  plate  of  fire  clay  which  also  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
first  testing  space  (I),  and  a  combustion  chamber  (G)  with 
burner  (F)  is  connected  with  the  kiln.  In  order  to  use  the 
waste  heat  for  superheating  the  steam,  a  pipe  (k)  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  chimney  (C)  which  may  be  longer  than 
shown  in  the  design.  This  pipe  is  comparatively  wider  than 
the  connecting  pipe  (s)  which  conveys  the  steam  to  the  steam 
jet  (s2),  for  regulation,  a  valve  (si)  is  arranged  in  the 
steam-pipe  and  another  regulating  valve  (fl)  is  arranged 
in  the  oil-pipe  (f).  For  governing  the  main  air-inlet  (1), 
the  block  (P)  (made  of  fire  clay)  may  be  moved  nearer  to 
or  farther  away  from  the  furnace  (G)  ;  a  second  air-inlet 
is  provided  at  2,  and  another  can  be  formed  by  adjusting 
the  plate  (p)  as  shown  at  11.  This  plate  (p)  covers  a  larger 
opening,  which  is  provided  for  putting  a  kindling  fire  into 
the  furnace  (G).  In  order  to  effect  complete  combustion 
before  the  flame  enters  the  kiln  proper,  a  chequer-work  (e) 
of  fire  brick  may  be  arranged  in  the  opening  (fire  door). 

As  the  sketch  shows,  the  kiln  has  three  testing  rooms 
(I,  II  and  III),  of  which  the  latter  is  a  muffle  or  retort. 
A  perforated  fire-clay-plate  (R)  separates  room  I  from  II. 
Samples  the  size  of  a  brick  may  be  burnt  or  tested  in  such 
a  kiln  if  the  interior  diameter  (b)  is  about  13  inches  and  the 
height  (FI)  about  6  feet.  A  kiln  of  this  size  consumes  about 
four  gallons  of  oil  per  hour.  For  regulating  the  draft, 
a  valve  (v)  should  be  arranged  on  top  of  the  chimney 
(c)  and  a  gauge  (vl)  for  adjusting  the  valve. 
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If  the  crude  oil  is  burned  without  introducing  suffi¬ 
cient  air  into  the  combustion  chamber,  the  oxygen  will  first 
attack  the  hydrogen  and  free  the  carbon  from  the  hydro¬ 
carbons  (which  form  the  main  body  of  the  fuel).  This  car¬ 
bon  is  given  off  in  form  of  very  fine  soot  and  can  be  used, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  transform  atomized  liquid  fuel 
into  a  permanent  gas  like  producer  gas,  if  enough  air  and 
steam  is  admitted  and  the  temperature  is  maintained  high 
enough  for  the  gasifying  process. 

For  instance,  this  effect  can  be  achieved  by  heating  a  cham¬ 
ber  which  is  filled  with  a  chequer-work  of  fire  brick  to  a 
high  temperature,  and  after  sufficient  heat  has  accumulated 
in  this  chamber,  introducing  oil,  steam  and  air  into  it  in 
quantities  which  are  just  sufficient  to  make  a  permanent 
producer  gas.  By  combining  two  such  gas-generating  cham¬ 
bers.  so  that  one  is  being  heated  while  the  other  is  produc¬ 
ing  gas,  a  continuous  current  of  producer  gas  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Several  patents  have  been  taken  out  which  are  based 
on  this  well  known  principle. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Clamp-Kilns  and  Up-Draft  Kilns. 

A  pile  of  brick  set  in  a  special  manner  so  that  they 
can  be  burned  without  using  a  permanent  kiln,  is  called  a 
clamp  or  clamp-kiln.  It  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  slightly 
inclined  thin  wall  of  burned  brick,  to  retain  the  heat,  and 
has  at  the  bottom  at  a  distance  of  about  three  or  four  feet 
from  each  other,  fire  flues  called  arches,  which  extend 
through  the  entire  kiln  from  one  side  to  the  other.  They 
may  be  as  high  as  fifty  brick  set  on  the  edge,  and  wider 
than  thirty  feet,  when  a  fuel  is  used  which  gives  a  long  flame 
and  sufficient  skill  is  employed  in  setting  the  brick,  so  that 
the  heat  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  clamp. 
The  length  of  the  clamp  is  not  limited  and  the  middle  of  a 


Fig.  57 


long  clamp  may  still  be  on  fire,  while  burned  brick  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  one  end  and  green  brick  being  piled  up  at 
the  other  end. 

A  part  or  one  end  of  a  clamp-kiln  is  shown  in  figures  57. 
58  and  59  in  front,  side  elevation  and  plan.  The  latter  is 
a  horizontal  section  through  line  X-X  of  figure  47  and  par¬ 
ticularly  shows  how  the  bottom  layers  of  brick  are  set  up  to 
form  thin  flues  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  between 
the  main  fire  flues  (k),  in  order  to  divide  the  flame  into 
many  thin  flame-sheets  and  distribute  them  over  the  en¬ 
tire  area  of  the  kiln.  As  figure  57  shows,  the  third  and  fifth 
layers  are  set  crosswise  to  bind  the  other  layers,  but  the 
spaces  between  these  crossing  brick  should  be  wider  to  form 
passages  through  which  the  fire  may  rise.  Above  the  main 


fire  flues  (k),  the  brick  should  be  set  narrower  together 
to  force  the  flame  to  the  sides,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  rise 
vertically  and  not  heat  the  brick  between  the  arches.  In 
upper  layers  the  brick  are  set  as  stretchers  and  binders  al- 


l 


ternately,  but  always  edgewise.  A  flat  layer  (t)  of  burned 
brick  forms  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  by  connectly  placing 
this  layer,  a  good  distribution  of  the  heat  may  be  effected. 

The  width  and  the  height  of  the  arches  (k)  depends  upon 
the  fuel  to  be  used ;  for  wood  they  should  be  about  two  feet 
wide,  for  crude  oil  which  is  blown  by  steam  together  with 
the  air  into  the  kiln,  a  width  of  one  foot  may  be  sufficient; 
the  height  of  the  arches  being  from  eight  to  twelve  feet. 
The  opening  (F)  in  the  wall  is  generally  smaller  and  tempo¬ 
rary  fire  and  ash  doors  may  be  arranged  in  this  opening  or 
they  may  be  arranged  as  previously  s'nowns  in  figures  53  and 
54  where  brick  (b)  are  set  up  around  an  oil  burner.  For 
burning  with  natural  gas,  the  burner  may  be  arranged  in  a 
similar  way.  For  burning  with  coal,  a  movable  grate  may  be 
put  into  the  hole  (F),  or  permanent  grates  with  ash  pits 
below  may  be  arranged  in  the  bottom  of  the  main  flues. 

As  shown  in  figures  57  and  58,  the  author  suggests  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  air-flues  (m)  under  the  bottom  in  order  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  ground.  These  flues 
may  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  supply  warm  air  for 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

By  arranging  a  traveling  hood  above  the  kiln  and  con¬ 
necting  it  with  drying  tunnels,  as  in  figures  60  and  61,  the 
waste  heat  from  such  kilns  may  be  utilized  efficiently. 


i 


Fig.  59 


After  the  clamp  is  sufficiently  cooled  and  the  temporary 
wall  partly  removed,  the  brick  may  be  loaded  immediately  on 
wagons  or  carts.  This,  of  course,  is  a  labor-saving  item 
which  is.  in  some  modern  plants,  efficiently  increased  by 
transporting  the  brick  through  the  drying  tunnel  and  to  the 
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kiln  packed  in  piles  and  placing  them  on  the  clamp  with 
cranes,  without  handling. 

If  the  brick  are  well  dried  in  tunnel  dryers  before  they 
are  put  on  the  clamp,  it  may  take  less  than  two  days  to 
burn  them,  if  oil  atomized  and  forced  by  steam  is  used  as 
fuel.  As  the  oil  fire  is  diluted  by  the  steam  and  an  excess 
of  air  and.  the  fire-gases  are  forced  through  very  narrow 
spaces  hhtWeen  the  brick,  the  possibilities  of  overburning 
are  effectively  reduced.  But  the  diluting  gases  and  the  steam 
will  cadse  'a  great  waste  of  heat,  if  this  waste  heat  is  noi 
drawn  into  a  dryer  and  used  for  drying  the  green  brick. 
However,  the  shortness  of  time  is  always  a  great  saving  item, 
if  the  goods  are  not  spoiled  by  the  forced  burning,  much 


of  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  clay  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  brick  required. 

To  burn  with  wood  on  natural  draft  takes  about  a  week; 
with  coal  about  five  days,  but  with  the  latter  fuel,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  prevent  overburning  of  the  brick  near  the 
arches.  Also,  with  this  fuel,  the  duration  of  the  burning 
process  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  to 
be  burned.  Natural  gas  and  producer-gas  may  be  applied 
for  burning  brick  in  clamps  but  require  experienced  burners. 
Of  much  importance  is  also  the  manner  of  setting  the  brick 
between  the  arches  and  in  the  clamp.  Wood  will  require 
the  widest  spaces  between  the  brick,  fuel  oil  and  natural 
gas  the  narrowest. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 

Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


HUMAN  nature  is,  at  times,  a  very  peculiar  proposi¬ 
tion  to  analyze.  For  instance,  here  is  a  department 
that  offers  a  free  service,  the  character  of  which  is 
fully  explained.  Yet  the  something  in  human  nature  that 
prevents  men  from  accepting  free  services,  even  when  of¬ 
fered  by  friends,  and  preferring  to  pay  strangers,  has  affected 
at  least  five  of  our  readers,  who,  having  brought  their  cases 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  unsuccessfully, 
now  come  to  this  department  for  advice  and  assistance. 

The  peculiar  part  of  this  is  that  these  cases  were  all  filed 
after  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  had  made  its  very  compre¬ 
hensive  offer  of  free  traffic  service  and  advice. 

If  these  complaints  had  been  brought  to  us,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  results  secured  would  have  been  reached 
more  quickly,  and  that  the  fees,  if  any.  would  have  been 
less  than  those  they  have  already  been  called  upon  to  pay. 

You  Can  Help  Stop  the  Car  Shortage. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  here  when  the  heavy  movements 
of  grain  from  all  parts  of  the  country  present  some  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  to  the  carriers  and  occasion  some  very  an¬ 
noying  delays  -to  the  shipper,  especially  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  mining  industries  and  clay  products,  and  with  a  year 
distinguished  by  unprecedented  crops,  such  as  the  present  year 
is,  the  situation  promises  to  be  infinitely  more  complicated. 

The  keynote  to  efficiency  in  the  handling  traffic  matters 
during  this  stormy  period  both  on  the  part  of  the  carrier 
and  shipper  is  “Keep  the  cars  moving.”  Reduce  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  delays  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cars.  Two 
days  saved  in  this  manner  is  a  car  gained  for  the  use  of  the 
shipper  in  general. 


Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Beech  Creek,  Bigler,  Clearfield,  Clymer,  Faunce, 
Irvona,  Karthaus,  Krebs,  Loch  Haven,  Lumber,  Mahaffey, 
Mill  Hall,  Monument,  Orviston,  Patton,  Philipsburg,  Snow 
Shoe,  Wallaceton  and  Woodland,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles 


taking  same  rates,  to  Grand  Pere,  Quebec,  and  Shaw- 
inigan,  Quebec,  $4.55  per  net  ton. 

From  Blandon,  Fleetwood,  Mertztown  and  Shamrock, 
Pa.,  clay,  to  Millville,  N.  J.,  $1.70  per  net  ton. 

From  Bowenstown,  Bridgeton,  Bridgeton  Junction,  Shi- 
low  Crossing,  Winslow  and  Winslow  Junction,  N.  J.,  brick, 
building,  chimney,  common,  fire,  front  and  hollow  fire¬ 
proofing  made  of  clay,  plaster,  gypsum  rock  or  cement 
to  all  stations  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  from 
Cranford  Junction  to  Tottenville,  N.  Y.,  inc.,  $1.75  per  net 
ton. 

i 

From  Clearfield  and  Krebs,  Pa.,  paving  brick,  to  Cherry 
Tree,  Pa.,  75c  per  net  ton. 

From  Kaulmont,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to  Heathcote, 
Mount  Vernon,  Westchester  Avenue,  White  PJains,  and 
Wykagyl,  N.  Y.,  $2.70  per  net  ton. 

Woodmansie,  N.  J.,  clay,  to  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  $1.25 
per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Chaska,  Minn.,  brick,  to  Alicia,  Cogswell,  For¬ 
man,  Hankinson,  Lidgerwood,  Oswald,  Perry,  Ransom, 
Stiles,  and  Towanda,  N.  D.,  10c  per  cwt.;  to  Valley  City, 
N.  D„  13x/2c  per  cwt.;  to  Norway  Spur,  N.  D.,  12c  per  cwt.; 
to  Kensal,  N.  D.,  14j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Kilberne,  N.  D.,  12c  per 
cwt.;  to  Lanona,  N.  D.,  13J^  per  cwt.;  to  Lehr,  N.  D.,  4J^c 
per  cwt.;  to  Mantador,  Mosella  and  Nicholson,  N.  D.,  11c 
per  cwt.;  to  Hample,  N.  D.,  11c  per  cwt.;  to  Fullerton, 
N.  D.,  12c  per  cwt.;  to  Fairmount,  N.  D.,  8c  per  cwt.;  to 
Courtenay,  N.  D.,  14^4c  per  cwt.;  to  Boynton  and  Cement, 
N.  D.,  12c  per  cwt. 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  brick  and  articles  taking  the 
same  rates,  to  Chippewa  Falls,  Claire  and  Menominee, 
Wis.,  9J/2C  per  cwt. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Blue  Brick  Siding,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  Dunn, 
N.  C.,  $2.00  per  M;  to  Fayette,  N.  C.,  $1.85  per  M;  to 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  $2.25  per  M;  to  Lumberton,  N.  C.,  $2.00 
per  M. 


Power  Transmission 

by  means  of 


Manila  Rope 

A  Second  Paper  on  the  Use 
of  Rope  Drives  by  an  Ex¬ 
pert  in  Power  Transmission 


By  C.  R.  Trowbridge 


FOR  mechanical  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power  four  prin¬ 
cipal  media  have  been 
recognized  during  years  past- 
gearing,  belting,  wire  rope  and 
fibrous  rope.  Of  these  four, 
belting  and  fibrous  rope  remain 
in  important  general  use,  each 
occupying  in  proper  service,  a 
rather  distinct  position  in  the 
field.  While  their  ranges  of 
correct  usefulness  overlap  con¬ 
siderably,  a  broad  and  general 
division  of  the  work  would  as¬ 
sign  to  belting  the  smaller  and 
more  simple  drives,  and  to  the 
American  System  of  Manila 
Rope  Transmission  all  the 
larger  and  more  important 
power  units,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  ones  wherein  conditions 
are  at  all  pe¬ 
culiar. 

Wire  rope 
need  now  no 
longer  be 
considered  in 
conne  c  t  i  o  n 
with  general 
transmission 
C.  R.  Trowbridae  work,  the  in- 

trod  u  c  t  i  o  n 

and  rapid  adoption  of  the  American 
System  of  fibrous  rope  driving  having 
crowded  the  wire  rope  drive  into  the 
background. 

Gearing  has  a  place  in  general  power 
transmission  where  rations  exceed  2R> 
or  3  to  1  for  slow  speeds  and  heavy 
power,  and  where  very  close  connections 
only  are  possible.  Rope  drives  in 
numerous  instances  have  replaced  miter 
and  bevel  gears  for  angular  driving,  spur 
gears  for  short  center  connections,  and 
gearing  in  other  sorts  of  service,  in 
power  units  large  and  small.  There  is 
hardly  a  stand  of  gearing  of  consider¬ 
able  power  in  general  transmission  serv¬ 
ice  today  which  could  not  profitably  be 
replaced  with  a  rope  drive.  WebTe^S  low?  ^  Dr'VeS  ^  ^  Nat,onal  Sewer  Pipe  Company's  P'ant  at 


Belting  has  not  been  found  desirable  nor  economical 
for  large  powers,  being  expensive  and  difficult  to  handle. 
Many  large  belt  drives  would  not  operate  at  all  success¬ 
fully  but  for  the  use  of  belt  tighteners,  which  add  to 
the  costs  of  installation.  Belting  requires  precise  align¬ 
ment  of  shafts  and  pulleys;  involves  always  a  consider¬ 
able  slippage;  is  very  noisy  at  high  speeds  and  in  large 
units;  introduces  power  losses  and  unsteady  motion  un¬ 
der  overload  conditions;  creates  electrical  disturbances 
that  are  annoying  in  many  industries;  and  is  difficult  to 
adjust  for  proper  working  tension.  The  tension  being 
non-adjustable,  there  is  liability  to  excessive  journal  fric¬ 
tion  if  the  belt  is  run  tight  enough  for  its  heaviest  loads 
or  to  undue  slippage  at  times  if  it  is  not. 

Advantages  of  rope  driving  are  many.  Distances  of 
150  feet  or  even  200  feet  may  be  spanned  without  inter¬ 
mediate  supports  and,  by  the  use  of  carrier  idlers,  long 
driving  distances  may  be  accommodated  without  serious 
loss  of  power  in  a  drive  as  here  shown.  Angles  of 
inclination  are  of  no  more  importance  to  the  American 
System  than  are  the  points  of  the  compass.  Horizontal, 
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inclined  or  vertical  reaches  are  all  accommodated  with 
equal  ease.  The  automatic  tension  feature  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  successful  operation  of  vertical  and  steeply  in¬ 
clined  drives,  as  well  as  those  nearly  level  in  which  con¬ 
ditions  require  that  the  slack  ropes  be  on  the  lower  side. 
Drives  of  these  sorts  would  be  impracticable  in  many 
cases  by  any  other  method  of  transmission. 

The  connecting  shafts  may  be  parallel,  or  not— at  or 
near  the  same  level,  or  at  very  different  elevations.  Di¬ 
rect  angular  drives  often  may  be  arranged  on  quarter- 
twist,  with  one  or  more  guiding  idlers.  The  best  and 
most  universally  applicable  solution,  even  in  cases  where 
mule  stands  might  do,  is  by  the  “up,  over  and  down’’ 
method,  which  will  successfully  fulfill  any  possible  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  use  of  elevating,  deflecting,  guiding  and  carrying 
idlers  will  enable  the  American  System  to  deliver  power 
almost  anywhere  that  it  is  wanted.  Crane  runways, 
heater  piping,  partitions,  bins,  beams,  machines,  gang¬ 
ways,  and  other  obstructions  often  must  be  avoided  in 
arranging  indoor  drives.  Intervening  buildings,  streets, 
driveways, 
streams,  etc.,  may 
call  for  elevation 
or  special  clear¬ 
ance  in  outdoor 
drives. 

R  equir  i  n  g 
much  less  room 
than  equivalent 
transmission  of 
other  types,  and 
permitting  judici¬ 
ous  selection  as 
between  the  use 
of  several  small 
ropes  or  fewer 
large  ones,  drives 
may  be  arranged 
to  work  in  mini¬ 
mum  space.  The 
driving  and  slack 
ropes  may  be  run 
close  together  in 
passing  thru  a 
contracted  space 
or  boxing;  the 
drive  may  be  run 
through  a  tunnel  Dodge  Belt  Conveyors  in  Clay  Room 

or  underground,  Plant  at  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

or  otherwise 

made  to  accommodate  any  conditions  that  circumstances 
may  impose. 

Drives  may  be  crossed  in  certain  cases,  but  usually  it 
is  preferable  to  make  use  of  reversing  idlers,  arranged 
to  suit  the  conditions.  In  almost  any  drive  where  guid¬ 
ing  idlers  are  called  for  by  other  conditions,  the  reversal 
of  direction  of  motion  may  be  readily  accomplished  by 
suitable  arrangement  of  these  idlers. 

One  driving  sheave  may  be  connected  with  two  or  more 
driven  shafts  by  separate  drives  or  by  a  subdivided  drive 
of  the  “drop  off”  type.  The  main  line  shafts  on  several 
floors  of  a  mill  or  factory  may  be  supplied  with  their 
respective  amounts  of  power  directly  from  the  engine 
flywheel,  without  introducing  any  complication  or  other 
difficulties.  Subdivision  of  power  distribution  may  be 
carried  to  any  desired  limits,  either  at  the  time  of  orig¬ 
inal  installation  or  later.  Subsequent  alterations  of  dis¬ 
tribution  involve  no  change  of  the  main  driver. 


Rope  drives  may  be  arranged  wholly  or  partly  indoors 
or  outdoors.  Exposure  to  weather — sun,  wind,  rain  or 
snow — is  no  bar  to  successful  operation  of  a  rope  drive. 
Delivery  of  power  trom  one  building  to  another  may  be 
done  by  drives  wholly  outside,  connecting  sheaves  fitted 
to  shafts  extended  through  the  outer  walls.  Distribution 
from  floor  to  floor  may  also  be  effected  by  drop-off  drives 
wholly  out  of  doors.  Such  arrangements  not  only  avoid 
use  of  valuable  space  inside,  but  also  eliminate  abso¬ 
lutely  all  considerations  of  fire  risk  by  wall  or  floor 
openings  for  passage  of  ropes. 

Slight  angularity  or  variation  from  exact  parallelism 
does  not  prevent  perfectly  successful  operation  of  the 
rope  drive,  whereas  belting  will  run  only  on  pulleys  per¬ 
fectly  in  line.  Angles  of  three  to  five  degrees,  or  more, 
may  be  accommodated  in  a  direct  drive,  by  use  of  al¬ 
tered  forms  of  sheave  grooves,  deflecting  idlers,  or  other 
methods  to  suit  individual  cases.  No  installations  of 
drives  to  work  on  such  angles,  however,  should  be  made 
without  the  advice  and  approval  of  experienced  rope  drive 
engineers,  as  to  their  efficiency  and  practicability. 

A  new  depart¬ 
ment,  to  be  added 
later,  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  having 
a  few  extra 
grooves  on  the 
driving  sheave, 
from  which  addi¬ 
tional  wraps  of 
rope  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  sheave 
on  the  new  shaft- 
ing  whe  n  in¬ 
stalled.  Increase 
of  power  require¬ 
ments  in  existing 
departments  may 
be  anticipated  by 
extra  grooves  in 
both  driver  and 
driven,  ready  for 
'  additional  wraps 
of  rope  when 
needed.  Often 
only  half  of  a 
complete  plant  is 
equipped  at  first, 
in  which  case 
only  half  the 

complete  drive  need  be  wound  to  carry  the  early  load. 
Temporary  use  of  smaller  rope  than  full  power  will  re¬ 
quire,  may  also  be  permissible  in  certain  cases,  the  larger 
ropes  being  substituted  when  needed. 

There  is  no  slippage  to  require  guesswork  allowances 
in  speed  calculations  or  to  cause  constant  waste  of  power. 
The  exact  speed  ratios  represented  by  the  sheave  diam¬ 
eters  may  be  counted  upon  in  actual  service.  This  fea¬ 
ture  is  of  special  importance  in  many  industries  where 
speed  changes  or  fluctuations  are  prejudicial  to  best  re¬ 
sults,  if  not  actually  prohibitive. 

The  friction  load  due  to  any  American  System  drive 
is  extremely  and  surprisingly  low.  The  automatic  ad¬ 
justable  tension  eliminates  all  uncertainties  and  excesses 
in  rope  tensions;  the  6-degree  noil-wedging  groove  al¬ 
lows  free  running  of  the  ropes  in  leaving  the  sheaves: 
there  is  no  slippage  to  be  obviated  by  increase  of  rope 
tension — hence  journal  pressures  and  friction  are  as  light 
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as  possible,  and  there  is  a  minimum  of  power  loss  in  the 
drive  itself. 

The  American  drive  shows  especially  well  under  the 
ad\  erse  conditions  of  fluctuating  loads.  Being  elastic, 
light,  flexible  and  non-slipping,  the  rope  absorbs  readily 
the  shocks  of  sudden  load  changes,  while  still  acting  in¬ 
stantly  in  transmitting  back  to  the  engine  the  retarding 
or  accelerating  effects  of  such  fluctuations  as  call  for 
responses  at  the  governor.  The  absence  of  slippage  in 
an  engine  drive  eliminates  the  tendency  to  wild  exagger- 


Main  Engine  Wheel  on  550  H.  P.  Corliss.  This  Wheel  was 
Formerly  a  Fly  Wheel  Built  with  the  Engine,  but 
Made  Into  a  Driver  by  Means  of  Dodge 
Hardwood  Lagging. 

ations  of  load-  fluctuations  and  enables  the  governor  to 
act  definitely  and  without  erratic  oscillations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  elasticity  of  the  ropes  is  sufficient  to  in¬ 
sure  steady  running  where  there  are  continuous  or  occa¬ 
sional  variations  above  and  below  normal. 

A  small  and  direct  belt  drive  may  easily  be  cheaper  to 
install  than  a  rope  drive.  As  the  power  capacity  in¬ 
creases,  however,  this  advantage  rapidly  reduces  and 
soon  reverses,  the  costs  being  in  favor  of  the  rope  drive 
for  units  of  even  moderate  size.  Difference  of  10  to  40 
per  cent  in  favor  of  rope  may  be  shown  by  cost  figures 
for  drives  of  about  100  horse  power,  of  ordinary  length 
and  character.  For  the  higher  powers,  and  especially  for 
the  greater  center-to-center  distances,  the  percentage  in 
favor  of  the  rope  drive  mounts  rapidly.  Maintenance 
expenses  are  invariably  lower  for  rope  drives,  since  the 
rope  lasts  for  a  long  time — the  period  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  form  of  drive,  nature  of  service,  exposure,  qual¬ 


ity  of  rope,  etc.,  and  then  costs  much  less  for  renewal 
than  a  belt.  In  fact,  two  or  three  renewals  of  the  rope 
may  easily  be  less  expensive  than  one  new  belt  of  equal 
capacity,  especially  for  heavy  drives  and  long  centers. 

No  correctly  designed  rope  drive  will  make  a  nuisance 
of  itself  in  service.  The  automatic  tension  cares  for  all 
stretch  and  wear,  so  there  is  none  of  that  gradual  loss 
of  driving  power  unavoidable  with  a  belt,  which  contin¬ 
uously  slackens  off  after  each  shortening,  until  finally 
another  shortening  is  required  in  order  to  carry  the  load 
at  all  satisfactorily.  Accidental  injuries  are  easily  re¬ 
paired  by  the  regular  millwright.  Failure  of  the  rope 


Receiving  Sheave  and  Main  Shaft.  By  the  Use  of  the  Dodge 
Clutch,  the  Engine  May  be  Cut  Off  and  Power  Reduced 


never  occurs  without  warning,  and  if  the  warning  is 
heeded  the  trouble  may  be  caught  and  repaired  at  once. 

Only  small  openings  in  floors  and  walls  are  necessary 
for  passage  of  the  ropes.  The  fire  risk  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  low,  even  for  indoor  driving  between  floors  or 
through  partitions.  Complete  elimination  of  the  fire  risk 
may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  outside  drives  exclusively, 
or  by  providing  ropeways  walled  off  from  the  manufac¬ 
turing  departments.  The  sheaves  of  all  drives  may  then 
be  outside  or  outdoors,  fitted  to  extensions  or  head  sec¬ 
tions  of  shafting  entering  the  machine  rooms  through 
wall  thimbles  which  fit  closely  and  are  recognized  as 
perfectly  fire-proof.  Belting  cannot  be  run  outdoors,  nor 
can  extensive  distribution  by  belting  be  effected  con¬ 
veniently  in  tower  spaces  walled  off  for  the  purpose. 


Louisville  Working  for  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention. 

Denny  B.  Goode,  assistant  manager  of  the  Louisville 
Convention  and  Publicity  League,  is  working  on  a  plan 
to  have  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
hold  its  next  convention  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  convention 
was  held  in  Louisville  a  few  years  ago  and  was  a  very 
successful  one,  but  ran  into  very  large  cost  figures.  The 
league  has  sent  out  letters  to  all  of  the  local  brick  men 
asking  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it  seems  to  be 
receiving  favorable  comment  from  them.  Nothing  definite 
has  been  decided  upon  so  far. — “Rock  Products.’’ 


Fire  Extinguishers,  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Among  the  first  of  American  manufactures  to  go  through 
the  Panama  canal,  was  a  consignment  of  fire  extinguishers, 
made  by  Childs  of  LTica,  N.  Y.  They  were  consigned  to  San 
I'rancisco,  by  way  of  the  newly  opened  canal,  and  the  ship¬ 


ment  is  supposed  to  take  twenty  days— New  York  to  ’Frisco. 
The  Childs  extinguisher  has  been  shipped  to  the  canal 
zone  before,  more  than  1,000  being  in  use  in  the  various 
government  buildings  there. 


Taking  Heed. 

Since  the  fire  at  Elkhart,  Tex.,  recently,  which  cleaned  up 
all  the  frame  buildings  on  both  sides  of  Parker  street,  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  let  for  five  brick  buildings  while  additional 
contracts  for  fire  resistant  buildings  built  of  brick,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Having  learned  a  valuable  lesson,  Elkhart  is  taking  the 
necessary  precautions  to  prevent  a  sweeping  conflagration 
which  might  take  place  at  any  time  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  existing  before  the  fire,  resulting  possibly  in  the  loss 
of  life  and  certainly  in  a  large  amount  of  valuable  propertv, 
with  its  accompanying  physical  suffering. 


Specimens  of  Imported  Ware  Decorated  by  Amateurs  in  This  Country.  These  Are  a  Few  of  the  Shapes  that  Can  be  Dupli¬ 
cated  by  American  Manufacturers  and  Sold  at  Prices  that  will  Bring  Splendid  Returns  for  the  Care  and  Trouble  Taken  in 
Reproducing  Foreign  Glazes 


A  Boon  for  American  Potters 

The  European  War  Stops  the  Importation  of 
French  and  Belgian  Ware  That  Can  Be 
Easily  Duplicated  by  Our  Own  Potteries 


ft/TILLIONS  of  dollars’  worth  of  plain  white  ware  is  imported  annually  to  fill  the  demand  of  amateur  deco- 
rators.  If  American  potters  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  them,  and  duplicate  the  foreign 
glazes,  a  trade  will  be  built  up  that  will  be  slow  in  returning  to  Europe. 


By  S.  Robineau 

Editor  of  “The  Keramic  Studio” 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  there  is  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada  a  very  large  amount  of  china  decorated  by 
amateurs  in  small  studio  kilns,  but  few  people  realize 
the  extent  of  this  work.  Every  little  place  has  its  china 
decorators,  not  mentioning  the  large  numbers  in  big  cities. 
And  every  city  has  its  dealers  in  white  china  and  materials 
for  amateur  decorators. 

The  importance  of  this  trade  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  inportations  of  white  china  from  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  run  into  millions  of  dollars  annually,  notwithstanding 
a  duty  of  30%. 

Besides  the  imported  ware  from  Europe,  there  is  a  Bel- 
leek  china  manufactured  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  this  special 
trade  and  a  constantly  growing  importation  from  Japan  of 
Sedgi  porcelain  and  Satsuma  pottry. 

Amateur  decoration  is  every  year 
on  the  increase. 

The  European  war  has  crippled 
the  importation  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  china.  The  fall  orders,  have 
not  been  filled  and,  if  the  war  lasts 
any  length  of  time,  amateur  decora¬ 
tors  will,  in  a  few  months,  face  an 
absolute  shortage  of  material  for 
their  work. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  some  enterprising  pot¬ 
ters  to  begin  the  manufacture  of 
white  china  for  this  special  trade, 
because,  war  or  no  war,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  serious  reason 
why  we  should  have  to  buy  this 


ware  in  Europe  instead  of  manufacturing  it  ourselves, 
even  with  wages  higher  here  than  in  Europe. 

Porcelain  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  so  far  given 
their  attention  to  the  making  of  a  ware  which  would  be  dur¬ 
able,  would  not  break  or  chip  easily,  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  making,  principally  for  hotel  use,  a  porcelain  or  semi¬ 
porcelain  which  is  far  more  durable  than  French  china,  but 
is  absolutely  unsuited  to  the  amateur  trade.  The  latter  re¬ 
quires  a  fine,  translucent  ware,  for  ornamental  purposes 
rather  than  use,  and  cares  little  whether  it  breaks  or  chips 
easily. 

French  china  is  not  by  any  means  an  ideal  ware  for  artists 
to  decorate.  They  take  it  because  it  is  the  best  they  can 
find.  It  has  a  very  hard  glaze  on  which  overglaze  colors 


A  Further  Demonstration  of  the  Skill  of  Amateur  China  Painters,  Whose  Work 
Will  be  Stopped  by  the  Cessation  of  Foreign  Factories  Unless  American  Potters 
Seize  the  Opportunity  of  Taking  Over  this  Lucrative  Branch  of  the  Potters’  Art 
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do  not  take  well,  especially  the  flat  or  raised  enamels  so  much 
used  now  in  art  work.  The  shapes  are  often  bad,  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  American  taste  for  simple  shapes,  of  good 
lines  and  'proportions.  But  the  European  ware  has  a  great 
quality,  it  will  stand,  without  cracks  or  blemishes,  the  very 
rash  firing  of  amateur  decorators.  These  decorators  use 
small  portable  muffles,  mostly  oil  kilns,  in  which  they  rush 
the  firing  to  cone  017  or  018  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  letting  the  kiln  also  cool  rapidly.  American  porcelain, 
which  will  give  good  results  with  overglaze  decoration,  when 
carefully  fired  in  the  potter’s  big  kilns,  has  been  found  to 
come  out  of  the  small  amateur  kilns  occasionally  cracked, 
and  almost  invariably  full  of  black  specks.  These  are  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the 
too  rapid  burning 
of  the  mediums 
and  oils  used  in 
the  decoration, 
the  smoke  being 
in  spots  burnt  in¬ 
to  the  glaze. 

This  does  not 
happen  with  the 
European  porce¬ 
lain,  very  likely 
because  of  the 
difference  in  the 
glazing  process. 

European  porce¬ 
lain  is  first  baked 
at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  then  dipped 
in  glaze,  and 
fired,  both  body 

and  glaze,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  the  case  of  Limoges 
ware,  as  high  as  cone  13  or  14.  American  porcelain  is 
first  biscuited,  then  glazed  at  a  lower  temperature. 

It  seems  that  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  for  the 
amateur  trade,  the  European  process  of  glazing  would  have 
to  be  adopted.  This  would  be  a  problem  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  solve,  but  it  would  certainly  be  important  that  his 
ware  be  adjusted  to  the  crude  firing  of  amateur  decorators. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  have  a  porcelain  as 
highly  fired  as  the  French.  A  cone  9  porcelain,  anyway  a  por¬ 
celain  having  a  softer  glaze  than  the  French,  would  meet 


with  far  greater  favor  among  this  group  of  artists. 

In  regard  to  price,  china  decorators  will  not  hesitate  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  something  which  suits  them  better  than 
the  sometimes  very  cheap  French  and  German  china.  As  an 
example,  we  might  mention  the  growing  sale  of  the  Japanese 
Satsuma  pottery.  This  is  nothing  but  a  well  fired  pottery 
body  with  a  creased  glaze  of  a  soft  ivory  color.  It  is 
rather  high  in. price,  a  cup  and  saucer  for  instance,  retailing 
at  60  to  75  cents,  and  costing  the  dealer  around  40  cents. 
This  Satsuma  ware  is  also  quite  often  full  of  blemishes, 
but  the  shapes  are  good  and  attractive,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  defects  and  its  price,  it  sells  well,  because  of  its  artistic 
qualities,  which  are,  of  course,  of  first  consideration. 

The  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  good 
American  porce¬ 
lain,  well  adapted 
to  the  specfal 
needs  of  the 
amateur  trade, 
would,  we  think, 
'find  immediately 
a  good  market. 
He  could  ask 
better  prices  than 
the  prices  of 
French  and  Ger¬ 
man  china,  and 
get  them.  But 
his  ware  should 
have  the  qualities 
of  the  European 
china,  and  in 
addition  some 
qualities  which  the  European  china  has  not. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  should  be  paid  to  shapes.  We 
cannot  give  here  illustrations  of  the  many  shapes  in  demand, 
but  we  are  showing  three  groups  of  work  done  by  amateurs, 
simply  to  illustrate  the  point  we  are  making — that  the  ama¬ 
teur  trade  wants  simple  shapes,  of  good  lines  and  propor¬ 
tions,  without  the  eccentric  curves  and  useless  ornaments 
which  are  often  found  on  European  china. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  “Keramic  Studio”  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  further  information  on  this  subject  together 
with  designs  that  would  meet  with  popular  favor. 


Thousands  of  Amateur  and  Professional  China  Decorators  will  be  Without  Proper 
Ware  to  Serve  as  a  Base  for  Their  Skillful  Manipulation  of  Color  Unless  American 
Potters  Come  to  Their  Aid  with  Ware  that  Withstands  Rapid  Firing 


Ceramic  Society  Abandons  Summer  Meeting 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  twelve  delegates  put  in  an 
appearance  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  was  called  off,  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  instructed  to  notify  members  by  mail  of  the  date  and 
time  when  the  postponed  annual  meeting  would  be  held.  Va¬ 
rious  reasons  are  given  for  the  lack  of  attendance,  the  most 
plausible  being  the  unusual  business  activity  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  announcement  that  practically  all  of  the  foreign 
factories  upon  which  this  country  depends  for  much  of  its 
supplies,  had  been  closed. 

American  potters  face  the  necessity  of  substituting  various 
chemicals  and  minerals,  heretofore  imported,  with  similar 
commodities  produced  right  here  at  home.  As  a  consequence, 
ceramists  are  unusually  busy  and  one  after  another  was  com¬ 
pelled,  reluctantly,  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  the  midsummer 
meeting,  which  has  been  an  annual  event  in  clayworking 


and  ceramic  circles  for  so  many  years. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  period  of  intense  activity  in 
the  clayworking  field,  as  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tion  of  war  scarred  Europe.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
we  will  be  shipping  clay  products  abroad  within  a  year, 
and  that  these  products  will  be  made  with  materials  found 
right  here  in  America.  Never  was  the  saying  “Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention”  so  true  as  now — never  the  chances 
so  great  for  American  industries.  Not  only  are  our  manufac¬ 
turers  to  be  spared  the  competition  of  Europe,  but  European 
and  South  American  markets  will  be  open  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  condition  of  France,  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  would  not  have  been  ours. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  opened  new  fields  for  export.  We 
alone,  of  all  the  earth,  are  in  a  position  to  care  for  the  de¬ 
mand — the  prospect  is  alluring. 


A  Jeffery  Truck  Making  its  Way  Through  a  Soft,  Muddy  Field  near  Washington. 


u  Build  a  Truck  to  Go  Anywhere  a 
Four-Mule  Team  Can  Go” 

— Maj.  Henry ,  U.  S.  A. 

A  Brief  Story  of  a  Motor  Truck  Which 
H  as  Met  Successfully  the  Severe  Re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States  Army 


HE  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  constitutes  the  terse  specifications  issued  by  the  War  Department  of  United 
States  to  the  manufacturers  of  motor  trucks  throughout  the  country,  covering  trucks  which  would  meet  their 


requirements.  The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company  of  Kenosh 
result  that  a  fleet  of  these  “four-mule  team”  trucks  are  now 
over  hill  and  through  dale,  on  muddy  roads  and  well  paved 
carefully  this  fact  and  how  it  applies  to  his  delivery  pro 

HOW  to  get  brick,  which  has  been  ordered,  on  the  job 
promptly  and  efficiently  without  a  waste  of  money 
and  valuable  time,  with  the  dealer  and  contractor 
keeping  the  wires  hot  with  inquiries  and  demands  as  to  when 
the  brick  for  so-and-so’s  building  will  be  delivered,  is  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  the  brickmaker  has  to  contend 
with,  especially  during  the  rush  months  when  building  opera¬ 
tions  are  on  full-blast.  And  the  situation  is  rendered  more 
perplexing  in  localities  where  the  manufacturer  finds  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  greater  part  of  his  product  right  in  his  home 
town.  This  much  mooted  question  has  received  consider- 


a,  Wis.,  was  the  only  firm  to  respond,  with  a  car  with  the 
in  daily  service  transporting  army  supplies  and  baggage 
streets.  The  brick  manufacturer  can  zuell  afford  to  note 
blems,  as  here  related. 

able  attention  from  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  large  space 
has  been  devoted  to  its  discussion. 

The  motor  truck  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  solution  for  a 
great  many  of  the  brickman's  delivery  problems.  However, 
with  most  types  of  motor  truck,  it  is  necessary  for  the  car 
to  stand  idle  while  it  is  being  loaded.  How,  you  ask,  are  we 
to  circumvent  this  obstacle?  Trailers  is  the  answer.  The 
use  of  additional  cars  without  motors,  drawn  by  one  truck, 
multiplies  the  delivery  possibilities  of  the  brickyard  by  two, 
three  or  four,  depending  upon  the  number  of  trailers  em¬ 
ployed.  By  using  a  few  additional  trailers,  they  can  be 
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loaded  while  the  motor  truck  is  pulling  the  other  string  to 
the  points  of  destination,  or  the  motor  can  be  kept  busy 
pulling  each  trailer  out  of  the  yard  as  it  is  loaded,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  remain  idle.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  actual  delivery  of  the  brick.  With  the  motor  truck 


In  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

and  trailer  arrangement,  orders  for  more  than  one  job  can 
often  be  delivered  in  the  same  run,  the  trailers  being  dropped 
off  at  each  successive  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  only  an  order  for  a  thousand  brick 
is  to  be  delivered,  the  Jeffery  two-ton  truck,  readily  meets 
this  demand,  while  the  larger  orders  can  easily  be  handled 
with  the  aid  of  the  trailers,  keeping  the  initial  investment 
necessary  down  to  a  minimum,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  ample  delivery  facilities  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
most  exacting  requirements. 

The  interesting  story  of  how  this  particular  truck  was 
brought  into  prominence  is  here  told. 

The  Jeffery  quadruple  drive,  steer  and  brake  truck  was 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Army, 
the  specifications  calling  for  a  one  and  one-half  ton  truck 
which,  with  twenty  per  cent  over-load,  would  go  anywhere  on 
its  own  power  that  a  four-mule  team  could  pull  an  equal  load. 

The  ordinary  truck  of  today  has  been  quite  success¬ 
ful  in  carrying  the  load  for  which  it  is  intended,  on 
paved  streets  and  fairly  good  roads.  The  method  of 
applying  the  power  to  the  rear  axle  makes  such  a  truck 


Making  Good  Speed  over  a  Soft  Road. 


less  practical  in  deep  sand,  extremely  muddy  roads  and 
on  steep  hills.  Therefore,  it  has  not  been  able  to  perform, 
under  all  conditions,  the  work  made  possible  by  a  horse 
or  mule  drawn  vehicle. 

The  Jeffery  engineers  have  taken  advantage  of  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 


America,  to  produce  a  motor  truck  that  would  be  able 
to  propel  itself  under  any  and  all  conditions  where  it  is 
possible  for  any  vehicle  to  operate,  and  they  have  also 
had  the  advantage  of  unlimited  capital  which,  coupled 
with  their  own  ingenuity,  has  produced  a  truck  which 
has  successfully  passed  the  government  test  and  is  now 
in  the  service  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States 
Army. 

The  Jeffery  quadruple  drive  truck  entered  active  govern¬ 
ment  service  on  September  22,  1913,  in  the  Depot 

Quartermaster’s  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  at 
Galveston,  Texas. 

The  first  work  assigned  to  the  new  vehicle  was  that 
of  carrying  supplies  from  the  United  States  Depot  at 
Galveston  to  the  camps  at  Fort  Crockett,  three  miles 
distant,  Denver  Rifie  Range,  four  and  one-half  miles,  and 
to  Texas  City,  twenty-one  and  one-half  miles  away. 

The  route  to  Fort  Crockett  is  mainly  over  brick  streets 
and  over  rolled  shell  boulevard.  The  Denver  Rifle  Range 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  fort,  over  beach  sand. 
The  route  to  Texas  City  covers  roads  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion — sixteen  miles  of  tarpavia  and  hard  shell — four  and 
one-half  miles  of  soft  shell,  and  one  mile  of  soft  black 
gumbo,  a  sticky  mass  through  which  a  two-wheel  drive 
truck  cannot  pass  except  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year 
when  the  roads  are  hard. 


On  the  Road  from  the  United  States  Depot  at  Galveston. 

At  times  detours  are  taken  across  the  prairie  where 
the  truck  must  make  its  own  road  through  sod  and  sand. 
In  one  instance  a  detour  was  being  made  the  morning 
after  a  heavy  rain.  The  truck  had  been  forced  to  make 
the  detour  because  both  of  the  roads  were  occupied — one 
by  a  long  mule  train,  and  the  other  by  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.  Traction  was  hard  to  find  and  in  one  place  the 
wheels  sank  in  above  the  hubs  in  sticky  black  gumbo, 
from  which  they  could  not  be  extricated.  A  four  mule 
team  was  called  to  pull  the  truck  out  of  the  mud,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.  More  mules  were  sent  for  until 
finally  there  were  fourteen  mules  in  action,  but  the  wheels 
refused  to  come  out.  The  front  wheels  were  jacked  up 
and  a  corduroy  road  inserted  under  them.  The  motor 
was  started  and  when  the  power  was  applied,  the  front 
wheels  succeded  in  pulling  the  back  wheels  out  of  the 
mud  and  upon  to  solid  ground — without  outside  assistance. 
The  power  of  the  Jeffery  high  speed  motor  applied  to 
the  front  wheels  had  succeeded  where  mules  had  failed. 

The  loads  carried  on  the  government  truck  vary  from 
light  bulky  materials,  such  as  hay,  canvas,  bedding  and 
furniture,  to  heavy  and  less  bulky  loads,  such  as  canned 
goods  and  ammunition. 

The  body  used  on  the  quadruple  drive  truck  is  well 
adapted  to  army  work,  being  of  the  regular  army  escort 
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type  with  extra  large  flare  boards.  The  truck  is  usually 
loaded  to  its  full  capacity,  as  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  8200  pounds  of  bulky  furniture  were  transported 
in  three  consecutive  loads.  The  service  is  very  severe, 
and  several  times  loads  upward  of  4,000  pounds  were 
carried  to  Texas  City  without  any  trouble  whatever.  In 
addition  to  its  regular  load  the  truck  was  often  used  as 
a  tractor,  hauling  an  ambulance  or  escort  wagon  behind  it. 

In  time  of  necessity  the  quadruple  drive  is  capable  of 
quickly  moving  a  body  of  fifty  men,  carrying  twenty 
itself  and  acting  as  a  tractor  for  a  pair  of  ambulance 
wagons,  each  of  which  will  accommodate  fifteen  men. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  government  test  the  Jeffery  Quad 
received  its  most  rigid  tryout.  On  October  22nd  a  cloud¬ 
burst  occurred  and  1254 
inches  of  rain  fell  in 
twelve  hours.  Motors 
were  stalled  in  all  parts 
of  the  city  of  Galveston, 
owing  to  the  water  in 
their  carburetors  and 
magnetos. 

Thanks  to  the  high  po¬ 
sition  of  the  carburetor 
and  magneto  on  the  Jef¬ 
fery  quadruple  drive 
truck,  it  was  able  to  “nav¬ 
igate.”  When  the  truck 
left  the  garage  in  the 
morning  the  nose  of  the 
car  touched  the  water, 
and  seven  blocks  from  the 
garage  was  in  water  up  to 
the  frame  members.  It 
had  to  proceed  at  a  low 
rate  of  speed  to  keep  from 
making  waves  which 
would  splash  to  the  level 
of  the  carburetor.  Many 
stranded  motor  cars  were 
encountered  and  one  of 
these  was  towed  into  Gal¬ 
veston  by  the  quadruple 
drive  from  a  point  three 
miles  out  in  the  country. 

At  meal  time  the  driver 
of  the  Jeffrey  truck  went 
in  a  rowboat  from  the 
garage  to  his  hotel  across 
the  street. 

Throughout  these  many 
trying  tests  the  Jeffrey 
Quad  showed  its  superiority  by  performing  its  duty 
equally  well  in  time  of  flood  and  through  roads  impossible 
of  negotiation  by  rear  drive  trucks. 

The  government  test,  taken  from  every  standpoint, 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  to  which  a  motor  truck  could 
be  subjected,  but  the  Jeffery  Quad  came  through  with 
points  to  spare,  clearly  demonstrating  its  superiority  over 
the  historic  army  “four-mule  team.” 

The  Jeffery  quadruple  drive  truck  is  extremely  simple 
but  intensely  practical  in  its  construction.  The  motor  is 
of  the  four  cylinder,  mono-bloc  type,  354  bore  and  5 % 
stroke,  with  extremely  large  bearings  throughout.  Spiral 
gears  operate  the  cam  shaft,  and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  large  water  space  around  the  cylinders  to 
insure  uniform  cooling  of  the  cylinder  walls.  Exhaust 
is  carried  away  quickly  through  a  very  large  manifold. 


The  reciprocating  parts  are  light  in  weight  and  perfectly 
balanced,  insuring  the  long  life  of  the  motor  under  hard 
work.  Bosch  magneto  and  batteries  are  used  for  ignition. 

From  the  motor  power  is  transmitted  through  a  very 
simple  dry  disc  clutch  which  picks  up  the  load  without 
jerk.  The  drive  from  the  clutch  is  by  means  of  a  propeller 
shaft  with  universal  joints  to  the  transmission,  which  is 
located  in  the  center  of  the  frame,  suspended  on  two 
cross  girders  set  high  to  allow  the  maximum  of  clearance 
— twenty-four  inches. 

The  transmission  has  four  speeds  forward  and  a  re¬ 
verse.  Coupled  with  the  transmission  are  two  propeller 
shafts,  with  universal  joints,  which  transmit  the  power 
to  the  two  differentials,  one  each  located  on  the  front 

and  rear  axles.  From 
these  differentials  power 
is  transmitted  by  means 
of  shafts  to  each  of  the 
four  wheels. 

There  being  a  steering 
knuckle  for  each  wheel,  it 
follows  that  the  final  drive 
shafts  have  a  universal 
joint.  On  the  extreme 
end  of  each  shaft  is  at¬ 
tached  a  spur  pinion  and 
this  spur  pinion  engages 
with  an  internal  gear 
within  the  body  of  the 
wheel,  thus  applying  the 
power  to  the  wheel  nearer 
to  the  outside  of  the  rim, 
thereby  gaining  the  great¬ 
est  leverage  possible  that 
road  clearance  and  other 
considerations  will  per¬ 
mit. 

The  internal  spur  gear 
of  the  wheel  and  the  pin¬ 
ion  driving  the  wheel  are 
housed  in  a  manner  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  foreign  matter 
or  dust  and  dirt.  This 
housing,  at  the  same  time, 
serves  as  a  flange  upon 
which  the  brakes  bind. 
The  application  of  the 
power,  equal  on  all  four 
wheels,  and  applied  as  it 
is,  is  equivalent  to  the 
leverage  exerted  on  the 
wheel  itself  at  a  point 
equal,  in  distance  from  the  axle,  to  half  the  diameter  of 
the  internal  gear. 

The  four  wheels  are  exactly  alike  and  interchangeable. 
The  four  drive  axles,  with  their  universal,  are  alike;  the 
four  brakes  alike;  the  two  axles  alike;  two  differentials 
alike  and  the  propeller  shafts  alike.  The  even  distribution 
of  power  makes  possible  this  duplication  of  parts,  which 
simplifies  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  car. 

The  road  clearance  beneath  the  axles  is  15J^  inches. 
The  carburetor  being  set  at  a  high  level,  this  car  will 
travel  in  water  34  inches  deep.  By  means  of  a  special 
differential  (which  automatically  drives  that  road  wheel 
which  has  traction),  coupled  with  the.  four  wheel  drive, 
this  truck  can  be  propelled  so  long  as  there  is  any  trac¬ 
tion  whatever,  a  fact  which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  army  tests. 


Pulling  through  the  black  gumbo. 
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Calculating  Fire  Clay  Fusion  from  Analyss. 

In  the  “Questions  and  Answers”  department,  in  our  Aug. 
18  issue,  we  gave  the  Bischof  refractory  quotient  in  an  alge¬ 
braic  expression,  but  unfortunately  omitted  to  give  an  ac¬ 
companying  problem  to  show  how  this  has  to  be  solved.  We 
are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  A.  Malinovszky,  who  takes  us 
to  task  for  this,  and  other  matters  in  connection  with  the 
article  .mentioned.  His  letter  follows  : 

I  have  already  been  asked  how  has  this  formula  been  cal- 

b  a2 

culated  :  a  -i-  —  =  — . 

a  b 

I  think  it  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  every  clay- 
worker  when  the  calculation  of  the  above  formula  is  shown 
by  a  direct  example. 

For  instance,  take  a  clay  containing  50.5%  Si02,  36%  AbO? 
and  1.5%  Fe203. 

The  first  step  in  this  calculation  is  to  convert  the  Fe203  to 
its  equivalent  in  FeO  by  multiplying  by  .9  which  will  give 

I. 35%  FeO.  Now  the  oxygen  in  this  FeO  is  .3%  (FeOx 
.2222).  The  oxygen  in  the  Si02  is  26.9%  (50.5  X  .5333).  The 
oxygen  is  AbO,  is  16.9%  (36  X  .4706). 

(16.9)2  285.6 

Q  =  -  =  -  =  11.9. 

(.9  X  26.9)  24.2 

II. 9  is  the  refractory  quotient  from  this  formula 

O  in  Ab03  O  in  Si02  (OinAbOs)2 

30  in  RO  O  in  AbO,  (30inRO)  X  (O  in  Si02)’ 

In  the  issue  of  August  15,  1913,  you  have  shown  how  to 
calculate  the  formula  of  a  clay  from  its  chemical  analysis,  as 
Mr.  Th.  Ludwig  had  demonstrated  it  in  Berlin  in  1904. 

This  calculation  is  very  useful  to  clayworkers,  as  it  shows 
the  equivalent  of  the  basic  to  the  acidic,  but  the  calculation  is 
completed  by  adding  the  following,  which  you  had  left  out. 

9.577  SiCb  =  9.577  X  2  =  19.154  v 

.053  TiCb  =  .053  X  2  —  0.106  (  .  ,  .  , 

_  f  acid  equivalents 

19.260  ' 

.252  RO  =  .252  X  2 
1.000  AbOs  =  1.000  X  6 

.051  Fe2Os  =  .051  X  6 


19.260 

-  =  4.006 

6.810 

This  shows  that  6.810  of  basic  are  4.006  times  contained  in 
the  19.260  acidic  equivalents.  This  can  now  be  compared  with 
the  higher  numbers  of  cones  which  are  used  for  burning  re¬ 
fractory  products,  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  different  mineral  particles  in  the  state  they  are 
combined  and  also  the  different  sizes  of  the  grains  present 
in  the  clay,  as  this  plays  the  greater  factor  in  producing  any 
burning  product  made  from  clay,  especially  of  refractory 
characters. 


=  .504 

=  6.000  f 
=  .306  >-  basic 


6.810 


The  above  calculation  only  shows  the  proportion  of 
RO  R20,  to  SiOa. 

I  called  to  your  attention  a  year  ago  that  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  clayworkers  who  are  reading  the  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record"  always  to  accompany  a  theory  with  some  solved 
problems  and  point  out  how  they  have  to  be  completed  to 
get  the  benefit  of  it. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  clayworking  man  to 
know  how  much  feldspar  and  clay  substance  are  present,  also 
how  much  silica  is  in  combined  and  uncombined  state  in  the 
clay. 

For  instance,  taking  the  same  analysis  which  you  have 
given  in  the  above  issue : 


SiCb  =  81.60%') 
AbO,  =  14.55%  1 
Fe?0,  =  1.15% 
TiCb  =  0.49%  .. 
CAO  =  0.37% 
MGO  =  0.27% 

Na20  =  0.67% 
K:0  =  1.08% , 


.081  K20 
.077  Na20 
_  .047  MgO 
.047  MaO 


.252 


1.000  AbO,)  .053  TiCb 
.051  Fe20.*  j  9.577  SiCb 


We  will  find  by  figuring  with  simple  proportions  and  we 
will  obtain  a  very  quick  result  in  finding  how  much  feldspar 
and  clay  substance  is  present,  and  how  much  combined  and 
uncombined  silica  is  present. 

The  Na20  and  K20  is  added  together  .67  +  1.08  =  1.75 
and  calculated  as  an  orthoclass  which  has  the  following  for¬ 
mula  and  molecular  weight. 

K,0  AbO,  6SiCb 
94  +  102  -f  6  X  60  =  360  =  556 
We  proceed  with  the  calculation  now  as  follows:  94:1.75  — 
556  :x  in  which  proportion  “x”  represents  the  amount  of 
feldspar  substance.  Solving  we  find  that  x=10.35,  therefore 
10.35%  of  the  clay  is  feldspar  substance,  and  by  similar  com¬ 
putations  we  find  it  composed  of  the  following: 

556:102  =10.35  :x,  x  =  1.90%  of  AbCL 
556:360  =10  :35:x,  x  =  6.70%  of  SiCb 
Adding  these  together  we  prove  that  the  above  found  10.35% 
of  feldspar  substance  is  true 

1.75  +  1.90  X  6.70  =  10.35. 

We  have  to  subtract  now  the  1.90  AbO,  found  in  the  feld¬ 
spar  substance  from  the  sum  of  14.35  AI2O3  found  in  the 
above  analysis  14.55  —  1.90  =  12.65  AbO,. 

This  12.65  AbO,  is  now  calculated  for  clay  substance.  As 
the  clay  substance  has  the  following  formula  and  molecular 
weight : 

AbO,  2Si02  2H.0 

102  +  2  X  60  =  120  +  2  X  18  =  36  =  258 
Therefore : 

102  :258  =  12.65  :x,  x  =  31.99%  of  clay  substance  present  in 
clay,  and  is  composed  of  the  following: 

258:129  =  31.99  :x,  x  =  14.88%  of  SiO, 

258:  36  =  31.99  :x,  x  =  4.64%  of  H20 
adding  these  together  we  prove  again  that  this  is  correct 
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14.88  -j-  4.64  +  12.65  =  31.99%  clay  substance 
But  as  we  note  the  analysis  doesn’t  report  any  moisture  or 
loss  on  ignition  we  have  to  subtract  4.64  H20  from  the  clay 
substance,  and  leaving  only  27.35%  of  clay  substances.  We 
have  to  do  this  in  order  to  accommodate  the  10%,  as  will  be 
seen  later. 

We  now  add  the  silica  found  in  feldspar  and  clay  sub¬ 
stance  6.70  —  14.88  =  21.58%  of  SiCb.  This  calculation 
shows  us  that  so  far  we  know  21.58%  of  combined  silica  is 
present  in  the  clay.  This  must  be  subtracted  from  the  above 
sum  of  81.60  SiCh  found  in  the  analysis 

81.60  —  21.58  =  60.02%  of  Si02  which  is  in  an  uncom¬ 
bined  state  known  as  free  silica  or  quartz. 

The  1.15  Fe-O,  .49  TiCh,  .37  CaO,  and  .27  MgO.  I  always 
add  these  to  the  feldspar  substance,  as  they  are  fluxes  and 
therefore  they  reduce  the  melting  point  of  the  clay.  How¬ 
ever,  many  ceramic  chemists  add  them  to  clay  substance, 
which  is  wrong. 

Adding  now  this  data  together  we  find  that  the  clay  con¬ 
tains  12.63%  of  feldspar  substance'  1.15  -f-  .49  -|-  .37  X  27  X 
10.35  =  12.63). 

Finally  adding,  now,  all  our  results  obtained  by  this  process 


will  give  the  following  result : 

Clay  substance  .  =  27.35% 

Feldspar  substance  .  =  12.63% 

Quartz  or  free  silica  .  =  60.02% 


100.0.% 

These  are  the  factors  for  calculating: 

O  in  SiO*  =  %  SiCb  X  0.5333 

O  in  AI2O2  =  %  AI2O3  X  0.4706 

O  in  FeO  =  Fe203  =  %  Fe203  X  0.2000 

O  in  Cao  =  %  CaO  X  0.2853 

O  in  MgO  =  %  MgO  X  0.4000 

O  in  Mno  =  %  Mno  X  0.2254 

O  in  K2O  =  %  K-.0  X  0.1702 

O  in  Na20  =  %  Na20  X  0.2580 

O  in  Ti02  =  %  Ti02  X  0.4000 

This  process  of  calculation  gives  us  more  knowledge  of  the 
clay  in  which  form  the  rock  fragments  are  combined  in  the 
clay. 


Effect  of  Overburning  on  Clays.* 

The  formation  of  vesicular  or  spongy  structure  in  clays 
during  burning  is  a  well  known  phenomenon  and  atten¬ 
tion  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  the  presence  of  pore 
space  into  which  water  cannot  penetrate  and  which, 
therefore,  finds  no  expression  in  the  absorption  tests  as 
ordinary  practiced. 

The  magnitude  of  formation  of  these  sealed  pores  is 
necessarily  of  considerable  influence  upon  the  property  of 
the  burned  material,  especially  in  the  case  of  paving  brick, 
electrical  porcelain,  and  dinner  ware,  glass  pots,  etc.,  since 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  a  more  or  less  harmful  in¬ 
fluence  in  every  case.  We  must  also  recognize,  however, 
that  the  conditions  of  burning  have  much  to  do  with 
causing  this  kind  of  structure,  of  which  incomplete  oxi¬ 
dation  or  too  rapid  heating  or  over-heating  are  the  most 
prominent.  But  even  though  all  precautions  are  taken,  a 
certain  amount  of  gaseous  matter  is  given  off  by  every 
clay,  resulting  in  a  more  or  less  permanently  enclosed  pore 
space.  Both  the  inherent  structure  of  the  clay,  as  well  as 
that  imparted  to  it  in  molding,  are  important  factors. 

The  effect  of  the  artificial  structure  of  clays  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  case  of  two  paving  brick  clays.  In  both 
cases  inferior  results  were  obtained  as  long  as  the  mate- 

*A.  V.  Bleininger  and  E.  T.  Montgomery,  Trans.  A.  C.  S.  Vol.  XV-1913. 


rials  were  put  through  a  fine  screen.  As  soon  as  the 
coarser  screens  were  adopted,  the  quality  of  the  burned 
ware  was  materially  improved,  as  was  shown  by  the 
more  satisfactory  rattler  results.  A  considerable  number 
of  clays,  especially  certain  surface  and  No.  2  fire  clays, 
cannot  be  burned  to  the  non-absorbent  state  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  formation  of  vesicular  structure  which 
takes  place  long  before  the  porosity  approaches  non¬ 
absorption.  1 

There  are  some  clays  which  reach  the  stage  of  non¬ 
absorption,  but  which  at  this  point  develop  the  enclosed 
pore  space  very  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  mate¬ 
rials  are  less  sensitive  to  temperature  increase  and  show 
no  marked  change  in  this  respect.  These  obviously  are 
the  most  desirable  clays. 

In  studying  this  important  topic  the  authors  used  six 
clays,  as  follows:  (1)  weathered  shale  or  surface  clay. 
(2)  glacial  surface  clay,  (3  and  4)  two  shales,  (5  and  6) 
two  No.  2  fire  clays. 

The  results  of  this  work  showed  that  the  question  of 
development  of  vesicular  structure  should  receive  careful 
attention  and  should  be  included  in  every  complete  report. 
This  applies  especially  in  the  case  of  materials  where 
sound  vitrification  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  sewer 
pipe,  paving  brick,  stone  ware,  electrical  porcelain,  etc., 
rather  than  for  open  grained  products. 


A  Device  for  Feeding  Drypans. 

A  very  simple  device  for  feeding  drypans  has  come  in¬ 
to  use  in  England  and  might  well  be  adopted  here.  It  is 
well  known  that,  when  a  car  of  clay  is  dumped  into  the 
pan,  the  amount  of  power  wasted  is  very  great,  since  the 
larger  lumps  do  not  come  under  the  mullers  for  some 
time.  Moreover,  the  output  of  the  pan  is  not  uniform  in 
quantity. 

A  feeding  device  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  a  wooden  hopper  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  feeding  platform  and  above  the  pan.  Beneath  this 


hopper  is  a  drum  having  a  number  of  depressions  or  sides 
which  rotates  contra-clockwise  as  shown  by  the  arrow. 
As  it  rotates,  the  drum  carries  with  it  some  of  the  clay 
above  and  allows  it  to  drop  into  the  pan  below.  The 
quantity  of  clay  delivered  into  the  pan  is  governed  by  the 
speed  of  the  drum,  and  as  it  can  be  geared  to  the  pan,  they 
can  both  work  in  perfect  unison  and  without  any  attention 
whatever. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  pan  simply  tips  a  wagon  load 
of  clay  into  the  hopper  and  onto  the  drum  and  then,  after 
moving  the  wagon  back  to  the  hauling  gear,  attends  to 
other  small  duties.  Meanwhile  the  cutting  corners  of  the 
drum  will  carry  the  clay  forward  at  a  perfectly  regular 
rate  and  will  (if'  the  drum  is  properly  geared)  keep  the 
pan  fed  in  the  best  possible  manner. 


Prof.  Stull  Invents  New  Die 

Well  Known  Ceramist  Allowed  Sixteen 
Claims  on  New  Device  for  Veneering 
Enameled  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Ware 


SOME  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered 
in  the  manufacture  of  glazed  and  enameled  brick 
and  tile,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  overcome  by  the 
adoption  of  a  device  recently  patented  by  Ray  T.  Stull, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  Ill. 


Fig.  1 


The  patent  is  numbered  1,096,648  and  was  issued  May 
14,  1914.  It  is  called  “A  Die  for  Producing  a  Veneered 
Clay  Column  for  the  Manufacture  of  Glazed,  Enameled 
and  Veneered  Brick,  Tile  and  other  Clay  Products.” 

Fig.  1  shows  a  vertical  cross  section  through  the  end 
of  the  barrel  10  of  the  machine  and  the  die.  One  of 
the  scales  is  provided  with  a  slot  39  through  which  the 
veneering  or  enameling  paste  (called  an  engobe)  passes 
and  meets  the  clay  coming  through  the  die  from  the 
barrel  of  the  machine. 


I  he  engobe  is  fed  into  the  hopper  32  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  shaft  and  paddles.  These  paddles  operating 
clockwise  force  the  engobe  into  the  slot  39.  The  clay 
in  passing  through  the  die  engages  the  engobe  coming 
through  the  slot  and  the  two  are  pressed  together  as 
they  pass  on  through  the  die. 


It  is  essential  that  the  veneer  portion  of  the  clay 
column  be  uniform  in  thickness.  If  the  engobe  is  fed 
into  the  slot  too  slowly,  it  will  be  thin  or  lacking  in 
spots,  if  fed  in  too  rapidly  it  is  spread  on  too  thick.  In 
order  to  insure  uniformity  of  feed  of  the  engobe,  the 
shaft  and  paddles  are  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  carrier 
table  over  which'  the  clay  column  moves.  By  this  means 
the  engobe  is  supplied  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the 
formation  and  issue  of  the  column. 

The  die  is  provided  with  short  cores  30,  the  front  ends 
of  the  cores  stopping  at  a  point  back  of  the  slot  through 
which  the  engobe  enters  the  die.  By  this  means  the 
pressure  of  the  cores  is  relieved  so  that  any  variation 
in  elasticity  or  swell  of  the  clay  is  squeezed  inwardly  by 
the  scale  16  and  is  taken  up  by  the  holes  which  may  vary 
in  size  while  the  outer  contour  of  the  clay  column  being 
formed  does  not  vary. 


The  presentation  of  a  uniform  size  of  column  in  the 
formative  stage  of  the  engobe  is  of  material  assistance 
in  obtaining  a  uniform  spread  of  engobe.  If  the  cores 
were  flush  with  the  mouth  of  the  die,  the  clay  in  passing 
from  scale  16  to  17  would  find  relief  for  swelling  along 
the  line  of  the  slot  39  only  and  the  variation  in  swelling 
due  to  variable  temper  or  character  of  the  clay  would 
cause  serious  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  engobe. 
By  combining  the  short  core  feature  with  the  uniformity 
of  feed  of  the  engobe,  the  result  is  that  a  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  of  veneer  is  obtained. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  features  covered  by 
the  sixteen  claims  allowed. 


Discard  Worn  Dies. 

Discard  that  old  die,  which  has  worn  so  much  that  it 
is  putting  out  sizes  much  too  large.  Your  loss  here  is 
great.  You  lose  in  clay,  in  time,  in  fuel  and  kiln  room. 
You  pay  more  freight  and  you  don’t  get  any  better  price. 
Make  your  ware  good,  but  don’t  give  away  your  profits 
by  over-size.  The  worn  die  is  a  wastrel. — M.  D.  B. 
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The  Superintendent 

A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 

A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks — for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


This  Wins  the  $5  Dollar  Prize 

The  conveyor  that  is  shown  in  this  sketch  and  described  here,  saves 
me  money  in  labor  and  breakage  and  also  increases  greatly  the  speed 
with  which  I  can  handle  material.  It  consists  of  a  simple  type  of 
drag  conveyor  running  from  the  dry  room  to  the  door  of  the  kiln. 
In  my  case  it  is  “home  made”  and  consists  of  two  cable  wheels  with 
suitable  gearing,  and  a  small  gas  engine  to  operate  same  and  a  rope 
or  cable,  to  which  is  attached  a  number  of  plain  wooden  flights.  The 
cable  runs  in  a  slot  and  the  flights  in  the  trough,  which  is  smoothed 
so  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  tile. 

The  tile,  green,  but  dried,  are  laid  on  at  the  top  and  carried  to  the 
kiln  door  in  a  steady,  even  stream,  with  no  delays  from  wheelbarrows 
upsetting  or  elevator  troubles. 

My  kiln  holds  22,000  four-inch  tile,  and  using  the  old  method,  we 
considered  ourselves  lucky  if  we  did  not  break  more  than  200  pieces. 
Since  installing  this  conveyor,  our  actual  average  loss  has  been  only 
four  pieces  per  kiln. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  cut  out  two  men  on  this  work  and 
we  have  timed  the  two  setters  without  their  knowledge,  and  know 
that  they  are  setting  75  five-inch  tile  per  minute  and  about  112  four- 
inch  tile. 

This  same  system  can  readily  be  fitted  to  take  care  of  from  one  to 
four  more  kilns,  and  for  the  cost  of  installation  and  operation,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  saving,  I  think  it  beats  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  heard  of.— L.  E.  Kitterman, 

Mark  Center,  Ohio. 


A  Flight  Conveyor 
to  Carry  Green 
Tile  from  the 
Drying  Room 
to  the  Kilns 
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Set  Builders  Under  Pavers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  manufacturers  of  paving  block  set 
the  bottom  of  their  kilns  with  three  or  four  courses  of  com¬ 
mon  standard  size  builders;  but  enough  of  them  fail  to 
follow  this  plan  to  make  it  worthy  of  note. 

When  the  pavers  are  set  on  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  the  chances 
are  all  against  a  hard  burned  brick  that  will  meet  standard 
requirements  by  actual  test.  There  is  also  a  great  danger 
that  these  brick  will  be  loaded  out  as  first  quality  and  find 
their  way  into  some  street  or  road.  Here  they  will  inevitably 
fail  in  a  few  months’  time. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  the  “Safety  First”  plan  is  to  set 
pavers  on  top  of  three  or  four  courses  of  builders. — M.  D.  B. 


Use  Good  Grade  of  Fire  Brick. 

When  building  or  repairing  bag-walls  or  fire  boxes,  al¬ 
ways  use  a  good  grade  of  fire  brick  and  good  fire-clay 
mortar.  Poor  brick  warp  or  crack  and  this  means  con¬ 
tinual  attention — which  costs  money.  Cheap  fire  brick  are 
the  poorest  of  poor  economy. — D.  W.  J. 


Use  a  Colander  to  Sand  Brick. 

Hand  sanding  of  brick  is  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
sand  is  spread  unevenly  and  in  some  cases  does  not  cover 
the  surface  of  the  brick.  Procure  a  colander  (a  tin  pan 
with  sides  and  bottom  filled  with  holes)  and  use  this  to 
sift  the  sand  uniformly  and  evenly  over  each  course.  It 
also  takes  out  the  pebbles. — M.  D.  B. 


Use  Dry  Salt  in  Glazing. 

When  salt-glazing  a  kiln  of  sewer-pipe  or  similar  ware, 
always  be  sure  that  the  salt  is  dry.  Damp  salt  deadens 
the  fires,  and  since  a  good  salt  fire  “tells  the  tale”  it  pays 
to  dry  the  salt  before  it  is  used. — D.  W.  J. 


Keep  the  Bulletin  Board  Smiling. 

Every  plant  has  a  bulletin  board,  or  should  have  one. 
It  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  men  in  touch  with  the 
management,  and  can  be  made  a  great  force  in  helping 
the  good  feeling  that  should  prevail  on  every  plant.  Pub¬ 
lish  the  good  records  made  by  the  various  gangs — the 
high  record  run  of  the  plant  and  the  date  it  was  made. 
Publish  anything  that  is  of  interest  to  the  men,  except 
kicks,  restrictions  or  things  that  will  make  them  sore. 
When  you  have  something  to  “post”  that  is  apt  to 
“grouch”  the  men — don’t  “post”  it — tell  it  to  them.  Don’t 
make  the  bulletin  board  carry  bad  news. — M.  D.  B. 


Lets  His.  Burner  Off  on  Sundays. 

The  average  clayworker  probably  gives  little  thought 
to  the  avoidance  of  firing  his  kilns  on  Sunday,  as  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that,  after  a  kiln  has  been  lighted,  the 
ware  is  endangered  by  any  reduction  in  the  kiln  tempera¬ 
ture. 

One  of  our  readers,  however,  has  been  successful  in 
eliminating  the  Sunday  firing,  and  outlines  a  method,  where¬ 
by  he  stops  firing  the  kiln  at  midnight  Saturday  and  so  en¬ 
ables  his  burner  to  attend  church  services  the  following  day. 

After  the  kiln  is  set,  watersmoking  is  started,  this  proc¬ 
ess  being  begun,  as  a  rule,  on  Thursday,  and  extends 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  days,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  ware,  when  set,  and  upon  the  weather. 

During  the  watersmoking  period,  the  firing  is  discon¬ 
tinued  at  night,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening  after  the  kiln 


has  been  started,  all  firing  is  left  off  until  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  the  firing  is  resumed,  but  slowly,  as  on  the 
other  mornings  of  the  watersmoking  period. 

The  fires  are  advanced  slowly  and  patiently,  as  this  is 
the  critical  point.  From  Monday  on,  the  firing  is  continu¬ 
ous,  day  and  night,  until  the  burn  is  completed. 

The  watersmoking  is  carried  on  with  wood  and  the 
fires  are  advanced  with  the  same  fuel  until  a  good  red 
color  can  be  seen  through  the  arches — then  either  coal  is 
used,  or  the  firing  is  continued  with  wood. 


“Safety  First.” 

Harmon  Gerkinsmeyer,  of  Martin,  Ohio,  has  installed 
a  safety  appliance  that  is  worthy  of  note.  Many  clay- 
workers  have  experienced  the  necessity  of  quickly  stop¬ 
ping  the  engine,  but  found  that  the  engineer  was  not  on 
hand  to  answer  the  signal  bell  and  throttle  down  his 
engine  promptly.  This  Ohio  clayworker  has  solved  this, 
by  placing  a  butterfly  valve  between  the  governor  and  the 
steam  chest,  and  attaching  a  cord  to  operate  it  from  the 
machine  room.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  at¬ 
taching  a  cord  to  the  lever  arrrj  of  the  controlling  valve 
on  the  governor. — M.  D.  B. 


Keep  a  Scrap  Book. 

The  day  of  the  man  who  does  things  just  the  way  he 
did  them  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  is  past.  The  man 
who  does  not  keep  step  with  the  march  of  progress  in 
any  industry  is  bound  to  find  himself  out  in  the  cold,  some 
day — forced  out  by  his  own  lack  of  foresight. 

New  methods,  applying  to  every  branch  of  clay  work¬ 
ing,  are  being  tried  out,  at  one  plant  or  another.  Some 
are  failures— others  great  successes.  Fortunately,  for  the 
sake  of  optimism,  the  failures  seldom  find  their  way  into 
print — but  the  successes  do. 

‘‘Brick  and  Clay  Record”  publishes  hundreds  of  items, 
written,  for  the  most  part,  by  readers  who  have  found  suc¬ 
cess  in  applying  original  ideas  at  their  own  plants.  These 
ideas  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  the  winning  of 
the  clay  to  new  wrinkles  in  loading  cars. 

A  superintendent  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  keeping 
a  scrap  book  in  which  to  place  clippings  from  this  mag¬ 
azine,  and,  for  that  matter,  from  any  other  magazine  that 
contains  valuable  information  on  clayworking  matters — 
classifying  the  items  under  definite  heads,  as,  for  instance 
— clay  mining  and  harvesting,  raw  clay  conveyors,  clay 
storage,  clay  preparing  apparatus,  machine  room,  driers, 
transfer  systems,  kilns,  burning,  and  shipping,  would  have 
a  complete  library,  in  time,  of  the  new  methods  that  are 
being  applied  in  each  of  these  departments. 

He  might  well  add  a  section  for  boilers,  power  and  fuel. 
These,  with  a  section  labeled  “miscellaneous”  would  give 
him  a  fair  division. 

In  a  year  or  so,  he  would  have  a  valuable  book  of  refer¬ 
ence,  that  would  be  of  use  to  him,  not  only  to  help  with 
the  work  he  has  been  doing,  but  to  show  him  how  to  go 
about  other  things,  in  case  the  plant  management  decided 
to  change  a  part  of  its  product. 

In  a  last  contingency,  he  might  find  the  information 
useful  in  case  he  went  to  a  new  position. 

Every  plant  superintendent  should  have  a  copy  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  that  is  his  own — to  do  with  what 
he  wishes — and  not  be  content  with  simply  reading  over 
the  pages  after  someone  else  has  finished  with  them,  or 
hurrying  through  them  so  that  some  one  else  can  file 
the  book  away. — M.  D.  B. 
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Ricketson’s  Mortar  Colors 

Pure,  brilliant  in  tone,  economical  in  use,  absolutely  reliable 
and  a  permanent  guarantee  against  fading  and  washing. 
Why  not  insist  on  having  them? 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Purple  and  Black 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHER 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION  AND  TESTS  OF  BRICK  AND 
ALL  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO 
2200  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg. 

LONDON 
Norfolk  House 


NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  sTnfjieate  Trust  Bide 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  "  ' ^  7 

905  McGill  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY  251  Kearny  St. 

309  White  Bldg.  Cinco  de  Mayo  6  B 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  Mortar  Cement  and  Brick 

Brown,  Black,  Red  and  Buff  Strongest  and  most  durable 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  EASTON,  PA.,  U.S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited 


Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 


Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


WANT  A  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR 
YOUR  PLANT? 

Insert  an  ad  in  the  Classified  Columns. 
All  good  men  read  the  classified  ads  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


PULSOMETERS 

Cost  less  to  purchase,  install  and  operate  than  any  other  type 
of  brickyard  pump.  They  handle  gritty  water  and  never 
need  lubrication. 

Write  today  for  our  “Pulsometer  Handbook.”  It  shows  many 
novel  installations  and  contains  valuable  data  on  pumping 
problems. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO..  13  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223-231  North  Jefferson  Street 


“STAG”  BRAND 
Manganese  Steel  Castings 

EDGAR  ALLEN  AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  New  Castle,  Del. 


Questions 

A  Department  in  Which  Workers 
in  Clay  May  Ask  for  a  Solution 
of  Any  Problem  That  Confronts 
Them  in  the  Plant  or  Office 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  this  department 
to  “Editor,  Questions  and  Answers ,”  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record,”  Chicago. 


What  Is  a  Standard  Size  Brick? 

511.  Indiana — Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  “standard  size” 
for  common  brick,  or  for  that  matter,  for  face  brick?  If  so, 
who  sets  the  standard?  We  were  recently  in  a  competition 
on  school  house  work,  where  the  various  samples  of  face 
brick  differed  nearly  an  inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  inch  in 
thickness.  W^e  happened  to  have  one  of  the  more  generous 
sized  brick,  and  made  this  a  point  in  our  selling  talk.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  was  a  mistake,  for  the  architect  stated  that 
his  details  were  all  made  for  a  “standard  size  brick”  and  that 
we  zv ere  “ away  over.” 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  adopted 
standard  sizes  for  various  kinds  of  brick  in  1893,  and  these 
were  reaffirmed  in  1899.  They  are:  for  common  brick,  8Rjx 
4x2J4  in.;  for  paving  brick,  8J4x4x2J4  in.;  for  “pressed”  brick, 
8^x4x224  in.;  for  “Roman”  brick,  12x4x1  J4  in.;  for  “Norman” 
brick,  12x4x2^4  in.  Careful  manufacturers  of  “pressed”  brick 
— which  has  come  to  mean  selected,  smooth-faced  brick — 
try  to  make  their  size  so  that  two  heads  and  one  mortar  joint 
will  equal  one  stretcher. 

This  would  make  the  measurements  given  as  “stand¬ 
ard”  on  common  brick,  by  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  the  proper 
standard  for  “pressed”  or  selected,  smooth-faced  face  brick, 
- — that  is,  The  idea  of  the  extra  %  inch— 

“pressed”  brick  over  “common”  was  to  allow  for  a  wider 
joint  in  the  common  brick  wall  than  would  be  permitted  in 
the  face  work,  and  still  give  even  heights — common 
and  “pressed.”  The  advent  of  wider  mortar  joints  in  face 
brick  work  set  this  theory  on  the  run,  however,  and  today 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “standard”  that  could  be  set  up 
by  an  architect  as  final.  Of  course,  any  departure  from  the 
accepted  lines- — that  two  headers,  plus  one  joint,  should  equal 
one  stretcher  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  brick  should  be 
between  .27  and  .275  of  its  length,  would  be  apt  to  upset 
any  previously  arranged  detail,  unless  the  brickwork  were 
of  a  kind  that  permitted  a  free  mortar  joint,  and  so  gave 
a  certain  amount  of  elasticity. 

Considering  the  fact  that  so  much  difference  does  exist, 
it  would  seem  wiser  for  all  architects  to  pursue  the  custom 
followed  in  many  of  the  larger  offices — not  to  detail  brick, 
terra-cotta  or  stone  work  until  the  brick  are  selected  and 
bought.  The  brick  manufacturer  is  then  supposed  to  fur¬ 
nish  samples  for  size,  and  upon  him  would  rest  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  furnishing  brick  that  were  the  same  size  as  his 
samples. 


Mixture  for  Insulating  Kiln  Crowns. 

502.  Indiana — We  desire  to  ask  if  you  can  favor  us  zvith 
a  formula  for  mixing  clay,  salt  and  other  ingredients,  if  any, 
suitable  for  washing  or  plastering  kiln  crowns  that  will  burn 
to  a  hard  glazed  surface  after  burning.  We  are  just  finish- 
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&  Answers 

Recognized  Authorities  in  Every 
Line  of  Clayworking,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Economics  and  Technology 
Will  Write  the  Answers 

The  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  send  questions  to 
this  department  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Letters  intended 
to  be  forwarded  to  them  must  be  unsealed  and  subject  to 
inspection  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  more  information. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


ing  our  thirteen-chamber  continuous  kiln,  zvhich  is  built  ex¬ 
clusively  of  fire  clay  and  fire  brick  on  the  inside  and  is  as 
well  constructed  in  every  other  way  as  zuas  possible,  but  we 
think  that,  by  washing  the  inside  of  the  crowns  with  clay 
and  salt,  it  will  close  up  some  of  the  small  openings  zvhich 
may  have  been  left  between  the  brick,  thus  making  the  kiln 
tight  from  the  inside.  I  have  seen  formulae  published  in 
Brick  and  Clay  Record,  but  cannot  find,  at  this  moment, 
the  number  containing  this  formula  and  would  be  glad  if 
you  can  tell  us  just  how  to  mix  this  material  for  the  above 
mentioned  purpose. 

The  formula  to  which  you  undoubtedly  refer  is  that  pub¬ 
lished  on  page  483  of  our  February  17,  1913,  issue  and  which 
reads  as  follows : 

“A  better  way  to  keep  kiln  crowns  tight  than  a  Portland 
cement  slush  is  to  use  forty  parts  of  Portland  cement,  fifty 
parts  finely  ground  shale,  and  ten  parts  salt  thoroughly  mixed 
and  made  into  a  thin  slush.  The  shale  and  salt  will  not  crack 
under  fire  near  as  much  as  straight  cement.  If  you  can  get 
them,  five  per  cent  wood  ashes  in  the  mixture  will  still  be  much 
better.” 


Desires  Working  Drawings  for  Specimen  House. 

528.  Florida — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  you  can  fur¬ 
nish  me  with  complete  working  drawings  of  the  house  pub¬ 
lished  on  page  146  of  the  July  21  issue  of  “ Brick  and 
(Jay  Record ?” 

We  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  working  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  brick  house  mentioned,  by  addressing  the  Texas 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  1312^  Commerce  Street, 
Dallas  Texas. 


Wants  Easily  Carried  Projecting  Apparatus. 

506.  Ontario— We  are  planning  to  send  one  of  our  men 
through  the  province,  with  a  carefully  prepared  lecture  on  the 
good  points  of  brick  and  hollow  tile  construction.  It  has 
occurred  to  us  that  he  could  get  much  better  results  zvith  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  such  as  you  offer  to  have  made  from  the  photo¬ 
graphs  you  haze  used  in  “Brick”  and  from  photos  that  we 
have  had  made  of  brick  buildings  in  course  of  construction, 
and  finished.  We  find  great  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining 
a  projecting  apparatus  or  “magic  lantern”  that  can  be  hooked 
up  to  an  ordinary  electric  light  socket,  and  still  give  enough 
brilliancy  to  the  picture.  The  idea  is  to  have  him  give  “talks” 
to  comparatively  small  audiences,  without  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  renting  a  regular  hall.  Small  meeting  rooms  are 
not  equipped,  as  a  rule,  zznth  proper  wiring  for  machines  tak¬ 
ing  an  arc  light,  and  as  for  the  calcium  lit  projectors.  thc\ 
are  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  securing  tanke,  etc. 

A  projecting  apparatus  that  may  be  used  with  an  ordi- 


“&he  TanKf  tuith  a  'Reputation " 

Hoop  Lugs  made  by  Caldwell 

will  never  slip  or  give  way.  They  are  the  only  “posi¬ 
tive  grip”  lugs  on  the  market.  This  lug  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  friction  to  hold  it,  as  other  lugs  do. 

Our  catalogue  of  Tanks  and  Hoop  Lugs,  contains 
illustrations  giving  full  details.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  and  make  you  prices. 

We  can  ship  promptly. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Inc.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  ( Steel-Wood )  Towers 
( Galvanized ) 

Wind  Mills— Pumps— Gas  Engines 


Brick  H  ouses 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

A  book  containing  219  (8x11  inch)  pages 
illustrated  by  over  300  designs  and  details  of 
brick  house  construction,  beside  perspective 
views  and  floor  plans  of  82  brick  houses 
with  estimates  of  cost  construction  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  data  about  the  use  of  brick  from 
its  manufacture  to  its  placing  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  including  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work, 
sewer  construction,  fireplaces,  brick  veneer 
construction,  arches,  cements  and  mortars, 
how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc. 

The  houses  shown  are  all  of  artistic  design 
drawn  by  leading  architects  and  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  brick  as 
a  building  material. 

Price,  Postpaid  $1  oo 
Department,  Brick  and  Clay  Record  Chicago 


Absolute  Control  of  Temperatures  in  all  Kinds  of  Kilns  and  Furnaces 

Heraeus  Le  Chatelier 

PYROMETER 

Recommended  by  the  highest  authorities 

l  or  measuring  temperature  between  0  and  1600  deg.  Celsius,  equal  to  2920  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
SuccesMully  used  in  establishments  lor  the  manufacture  of  Brick.  Pressed  Brick,  .Terra  Cotta. 
Pottery.  Porcelain.  Stoneware.  Chamotte,  Cement.  Glass,  Iron  and  .  Steel  and  other  metals, 
particulaily  lor  Hardening  and  Annealing,  also  for  Molten  Metals.  Cartridges  and  Ammunition. 
Chemicals.  Gas  Accumulators,  and  by  Boiler  Inspectors,  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Heraeus  Patented  Electrical  Furnaces 

For  Laboratory  and  Experimental  Use 

Fused  Silica  \Vare  of  Every  Description  at  Moderate  Prices 
Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  Articles 

ot  every  description.  This  Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  is  not  affected  by  any  changes 
ot  temperature  whatsoever,  and  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  is  only  1-17  that  of  platinum.  It  , 
iso!  the  utmost  importance  for  all  purposes  where  the  above  qualities  are  essential.  Write  'f 
for  information.  Pamphlets  and  References  on  Application. 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD,  30  Cortland!  St..  NEW8 YORK  CITY 
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THE  RICHARDSON-LOVEJOY 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “ Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  LVrKngtonSow* 


HOW  TO 
ANALYZE  CLAY 

A  Practical  Work 
for  Practical  Men 


An  aid  to  beginners  and  full  instructions 
for  making  clay  analysis 


64  Pag  es  with  Illustrations 
By  HOLDEN  M.  ASHBY 


PRICE 

$1.00 

POSTPAID 
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nary  electric  light  socket  and  with  no  heavier  wiring  than 
is  required  for  the  small  meeting  room,  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  gives  a  very  brilliant  picture  on  a  screen  at  one 
hundred  feet.  It  is  also  equipped  with  an  attachment  for 
using  acetylene  gas,  and  the  whole  outfit  is  distinctly 
portable,  not  weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  manufacturer  has  been  sent  to  the  corres¬ 
pondent. 


The  Uses  to  Which  Kieselguhr  is  Put. 

524.  Missouri — We  note  Mr.  Kinnison’s  article  in  a  recent 
issue,  on  the  subject  of  kieselguhr,  and  being  in  possession 
of  a  large  bed  of  Tripoli,  zve  zurite  you  for  any  information 
you  can  give  us  on  this  material,  relative  to  the  uses  and 
methods  of  preparation,  as  we  are  desirious  of  making  a  com¬ 
mercial  product  of  our  deposit. 

The  methods  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
kieselguhr  products  are  more  or  less  trade  secrets  and  we 
are,  therefore,  unable  to  give  you  much  information  in  this 
line. 

The  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  manu¬ 
facture  an  insulating  brick  with  kieselguhr  as  the  base 
material  and  describe  its  manufacture  in  an  advertising 
pamphlet. 

A  mixture  of  kieselguhr  and  ground  cork  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  a  small  amount  of  clay  which  serves 
as  a  bond  for  the  material.  The  mixture  is  pugged  in 
the  usual  manner  and  made  into  brick. 

On  account  of  the  remarkably  high  absorbent  proper¬ 
ties  of  this  material,  a  large  amount  of  water  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  its  working  properties,  and  for  this  reason, 
it  would  seem  that  the  drying  of  the  brick  is  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

When  dry,  this  class  of  ware  is  burned  in  a  tunnel  kiln 
to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  mature  the  clay,  at  which 
temperature  the  cork  is  obviously  burned  out,  producing 
a  very  light  and  porous  article. 

The  company  making  this  product,  also  use  kieselguhr 
for  many  other  purposes  and  no  doubt  you  could  obtain 
some  of  the  information  desired  from  their  advertising  lit¬ 
erature. 


Tile  Have  No  Metallic  Ring. 

518.  Ontario — We  have  in  the  tile  yard  here,  kilns  of  the 
circular,  down-draft  pattern,  burning  wood  and  coal.  One 
of  our  troubles  is  bathy  tile.  They  sound  like  a  bath  brick 
and  have  no  metallic  ring,  and  under  a  low  power  micro¬ 
scope,  look  like  coral.  Usually  they  have  a  reddish  tinge, 
which  turns  greenish  white  or  light  buff.  We  burn  to  cone 
02  or  03.  Our  flue  gas  averages  about  fifteen  to  seventeen 
per  cent  C02  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  CO. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  similar  case.  One  fact  I  must  note- 
it  is  that  zve  use  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  to 
watersmokc,  and  since  the  heat  is  turned  directly  from  the 
finished  kiln  into  the  green  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
too  severe.  Also  we  find  that  the  ware  around  the  pockets 
is  burned  too  hard,  although  from  top  to  bottom  they  are 
very  nearly  even.  Is  there  any  way  of  manipulating  the  draft 
in  the  final  stages  to  stop  the  tile  from  melting  to  slag? 
Since  I  have  not  bought  a  pyrometer  yet,  this  is  all  the  in¬ 
formation  I  have.  Perhaps  there  are  some  points  about 
pyrometers  that  are  not  knozvn  to  the  outsider.  If  so,  please 
put  me  wise. 

Without  examining  a  sample  of  the  “bathy”  tile,  it  is 
hard  to  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  tile  may  not  be  sufficiently  burned,  or  a  mistake  is  being 
made  during  the  cooling.  It  looks  as  though  the  latter  may 
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be  the  cause;  at  the  same  time,  since  waste  heat  from  cool¬ 
ing  kilns  is  used  to  watersmoke,  this  may  be  the  cause  of 
fine  cracks  in  the  body  of  the  burned  tile,  and  these,  in 
turn,  would  be  apt  to  account  for  the  lack  of  metallic  ring. 
We  would  suggest,  first— that  you  try  cooling  the  finished 
kiln  much  slower  than  you  have  been  doing,  and  not  allowing 
the  cold  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ware  until  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  sufficiently  low  to  stand  the  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature  without  a  marked  lowering  in  the  temperature  of 
the  ware.  If  this  does  not  help  you,  the  trouble  is,  in  all 
probability,  with  the  draft  and  the  design  of  the  kiln.  If 
you  will  send  us  a  few  samples  of  the  tile,  marking  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  kiln  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  also  send  a 
detail  drawing  of  the  kiln,  showing  the  height  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fireboxes  and  fire  pockets,  the  height  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  stack  and  the  flues  leading  to  it,  we  may 
be  able  to  suggest  a  better  way  than  the  one  you  now  have  of 
regulating  the  burning. 

Reference  Books  on  Blue  Shale  Products. 

521.  Minnesota  Can  you  put  me  on  the  track  of  some 
good  books  of  reference  on  the  manufacture  of  clay  products 
from  blue  shale  deposits ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  re¬ 
liable  ceramic  literature.  Practically  the  only  book  available 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  rougher  clay  products  is  “Modern 
Brickmaking”  by  Searle,  which  is  sold  through  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record’s”  Book  Department  for  $5.00,  postpaid.  This 
book  is  accurate  in  the  statements  it  makes,  but  the  processes 
described  hardly  fit  American  practice.  This  is  especially 
true  of  its  engineering  features.  We  are  unable  to  give  any 
reference  as  to  a  book  which  deals  with  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products  from  blue  shale. 

Offers  to  Help  Subscriber. 

489.  Ontario. — We  are  making  a  wire-cut  brick,  using  a 
Freese  cutter  and  lubricating  the  bar  with  castor  oil.  The 
brick  are  being  dried  in  a  continuous  tunnel  dryer ,  the  heat 
for  which  is  supplied  by  a  waste  heat  system,  supplemented 
by  an  auxiliary  wood  furnace.  We  are  troubled  with  a  white 
mark  on  the  surface  of  the  brick.  This  white  mark  is  discern¬ 
ible  on  the  brick  as  they  come  from  the  dryer.  We  have 
thought  it  to  be  caused  by  the  oil  we  are  using,  or  possibly 
by  the  ashes  from  the  auxiliary  furnace  settling  on  the  oily 
surfaces.  Can  you  recommend  to  us  some  brand  of  oil  that 
will  cure  this  trouble,  or  suggest  some  other  remedy ? 

Since  publishing  the  above  question  together  with  an  an¬ 
swer  in  the  July  7  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  we  have 
the  following  from  one  of  our  readers: 

“I  note  that  you  are  having  trouble  with  scum  on  your 
brick.  To  overcome  this,  you  will  have  to  take  good  care 
of  the  preparation  of  your  raw  material.  If  I  knew  whether 
your  ware  burns  red  or  not  and  whether  you  are  using  clay 
or  shale,  I  could  probably  furnish  you  with  some  barytes 
ready  for  use  which  will  do  away  with  the  scum  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  uniform  red  color.  I  have  been  in  the  clay  business 
for  many  years  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
being  employed  most  of  the  time  in  the  roofing  tile  busi¬ 
ness  where  we  had  to  prepare  the  shale  to  prevent  it  from 
scumming.  Note — The  name  of  the  brickmaker  who 
wrote  this  reply  has  been  sent  to  “489 — Ontario.” 


Get  the  Habit 

of  Reading  the  Classified  Ad  Section, 
Pages  563-565,  and  You  Will  Never 
Miss  a  Golden  Opportunity 


Pyrometer  Insurance 

You  insure  your  plant 
against  loss  by  fire.  Why 
not  insure  your  brick 
against  loss  through  incor¬ 
rect  pyrometer  readings. 
THE  STUPAKOFF 
STANDARD  LE  CHATE- 
LIER  PYROMETER. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  “Pyro¬ 
meter  Facts.” 


The  Stupakoff  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DO  YOU 

WANT 


An  Employee? 

A  Position? 

To  Buy  Anything? 


HAVE  YOU 

For  Sale 


Used  Machinery? 
Land,  Plant,  or 
Anything  Else? 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record” 

ADVERTISEMENTS  Bring  Returnsc 
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Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants 
and  Machinery 

Especial  attention  to  complete  plants. 

We  pioneered  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  business  in  America. 
We  have  the  “Know-How”  and  the  Equipment. 

Let  us  Serve  You. 

Jackson  &  Church  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan 


The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

can  save  you  money 

A  lever  arrangement 
does  the  trick, 

Permits  each  wagon  to  be 
loaded  in  ten  minutes  and 
unloaded  in  one,  without 
damaging  the  brick  to  the 
slightest  extent.  This  is 
something  for  YOU  to  look 
into.  Do  it  now.  WRITE 
US  TODAY. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Diamond  Labor  Agency 

29  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

Office  Phone  Franklin  3529.  Residence  Phone  Garfield  5048 

FREE 

We  supply  direct  on  receipt  of  trial  order,  male  help  all  nationalities  in  anv 
number,  for  skilled  or  common  labor  work;  men  to  board  themselves  or  with 
employers.  Bridge,  Concrete  Form  Carpenters  and  Helpers,  Machinists,  Engi¬ 
neers,  Firemen,  Coal  Passers,  Etc. 

WE  DO  NOT  MISREPRESENT,  but  always  describe  to  our  applicants  the 
nature  of  work,  working  conditions  and  wages  exactly  as  stated  by  employers 
giving  us  their  orders — hence  no  dissatisfaction  between  any  parties  at  interest. 

Wo  get  the  best  class  of  experienced  Woodsmen,  Trackmen,  Quarrymen,  Steam 
Shovel  Skinners,  Farm  Hands,  Coal  Miners,  Factory  Help,  Shops,  Yards,  Kail- 
road  and  Contract  Laborers. 


We  do  not  charge  employers  for  men  or  services,  they  are  both  FHEE. 


The  Department  of  Clayworking 
and  Ceramics. 

Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1902  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  College,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Two  courses  have  been  provided:  The  regular  course 
of  four  years;  a  short  course  of  two  years  designed 
for  the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experience 
in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.  W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.  D. 
Director.  President. 


The  first  scare  attendant  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  is  passing.  In  its  stead  conferences  of  the  great  lead¬ 
ers  of  finance  and  industry  are  bringing  order  out  of  chaos, 
business  out  of  temporary  disruption  and  opportunity  out  of 
despair. 

America  has  awakened  to  thank  her  stars  that  she  was  not 
embroiled  in  war  with  Mexico  when  the  jingoists  were  so 
loudly  clamoring  for  it;  that  the  currency  bill  was  in  such 
shape  that  it  was  possible  to  invoke  its  powers  in  the  hour  of 
the  country’s  greatest  need ;  that  the  Panama  canal  was  ready 
to  be  opened  to  commerce,  thus  unifying  the  pitiably  small 
merchant  marine  our  country  can  boast  of  at  a  time  when 
every  tub  counts  just  so  much  in  the  welfare  of  our  industries 
and,  above  all,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  kept  this  nation 
out  of  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations. 

As  a  result,  American  business  has  a  chance  today  that  it 
never  has  had  before;  the  chance  to  develop  its  own  resources 
for  the  future  on  a  scale  that  anything  but  general  stagnation 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  for  five  generations  would  not  have 
vouchsafed  us.  Now  the  question  is :  Are  Americans  big 
enough  to  grasp  it? 

The  events  of  the  last  two  fortnights  seem  to  prove  that 
we  can.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  thrown  upon  our  own 
financial  and  industrial  resources  in  a  way  scarcely  dreamed 
possible,  at  least  in  so  short  a  time.  Next,  we  have  seen  the 
spectacle  of  the  entire  suspension  of  the  securities  and  bond 
markets  of  the  country  with  scarcely  a  run  on  a  hank.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  have  seen  building  money  loaning  interests  ad¬ 
vise  against  arbitrary  cessation  of  operations  upon  which  loans 
have  been  negotiated  with  the  result  that  the  month  of  August, 
generally  the  dullest  of  the  year  in  building  as  in  other  lines, 
practically  stood  pat  with  reference  to  plan  filings.  We  have 
also  seen  building  materials  weather  the  greatest  period  of 
stress  they,  as  a  unit,  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  sustain. 
Finally,  we  are  coming  through  the  most  contradictory  har¬ 
vesting  time  we  have  ever  known ;  a  time  when  crops  were 
tremendous,  but  with  half  of  the  world’s  markets  closed. 

It  is  no  longer  the  question  of  what  is  the  war  going  to  do 
to  America.  Rather  it  is  what  is  America  going  to  do  for  the 
warriors.  That  rather  scanty  proportion  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation  that  is  not  annihilating  the  other  portion  must  feed, 
clothe  and  house  five  continents  and  herein  is  America’s  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the  future. 

Which  brings  us  down  to  the  matter  of  how  the  war  has 
affected  the  burned  clay  business. 

Like  all  other  industries,  there  has  existed  and  there 
probably  will  continue  to  exist  for  some  time,  a  sense  of 
caution,  but  caution  that  is  not  allowed  to  run  riot  is  a 
good  thing.  It  permits  the  demand  to  catch  up  with  the 


by  saving  time  at  both 
ends  of  the  haul. 
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supply  and  from  all  accounts,  demand  is  not  far  from  sup¬ 
ply  right  now. 

Take  the  eastern  district,  for  instance.  The  war  has  caught 
practically  every  brick  dealer  short  on  stock.  There  is  not  a 
brick  stock  to  be  found  in  all  of  Greater  New  York  and 
there  is  little  unsold  common  brick  on  the  wholesale  dock. 
Dealers  have  all  this  year  been  buying  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Because  of  this  policy  and  also  because  there  was  a  large 
over-production  in  1913  in  the  Hudson  river  district,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  operating  their  plants  at  from  40  to  60 
per  cent  of  capacity.  In  the  last  four  weeks  the  building 
plan  filing  movement  has  entirely  caught  up  with  the  thirty 
per  cent  slump  that  was  developed  in  June  and  July  and, 
had  the  war  not  intervened,  there  is  no  doubt, whatever 
that  August  would  have  shown  a  national  plan  filing  move¬ 
ment  greater  than  in  any  month  so  far  this  year. 

As  it  is,  the  war  finds  brick  manufacturers  in  the  East  light 
on  supply  with  a  hand-to-mouth  demand.  Produce  and  crops 
of  all  kinds  will  soon  be  moving  to  Europe.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  that  material  has  to  be  handy  for  immediate  load¬ 
ing.  This  will  bring  about  the  demand  for  great  store¬ 
houses,  of  which  New  York  is  only  moderately  supplied. 
The  reason  for  this  is  simple — no  one  ever  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  see  the  day  when  trans-Atlantic  traffic  would  be 
indefinitely  tied  up  and  thus  choke  the  avenues  of  export. 

So  today  in  New  York,  there  is  a  wild  scurrying  about  of 
commission  houses  and  manufacturers,  not  only  to  find  stor¬ 
age  accommodation  for  crops  and  products  of  the  mills, 
but  to  find  commercial  housing  accommodation  for  han¬ 
dling  export  business  in  lines  that  had  never  before  con¬ 
templated  export  business. 

It  is  not  without  the  range  of  reason  to  anticipate,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  destructive  war  in  Europe,  a  tremendous 
demand  for  American  clay  products  abroad.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  brick  plants,  the  terra  cotta  plants  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  Holland,  Servia  and  other  belligerent  na¬ 
tions?  If  the  war  lasts  eighteen  months,  as  Lord  Roberts 
says,  what  is  to  become  of  the  plants,  of  the  men  who  for¬ 
merly  manned  them,  and  of  the  capital  which  operated  them? 

What  also  has  become  of  the  clay  products  plants  of  war- 
torn  Mexico?  After  our  Revolutionary  war,  did  we  not  im¬ 
port  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  from  Holland?  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  import  clay  products  for  generations  until  we  were 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  capital  to  develop  the  rich  clay  prop¬ 
erties  in  this  country.  Now  tables  may  be  reversed.  At  any 
rate,  there  will  be  a  great  reconstruction  period  abroad,  and 
while  this  going  on,  it  is  almost  certain  that  American  clay 
products  interests  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  material 
in  large  quantity. 

No  one  can  anticipate  what  the  future  will  bring  forth  in 
this  respect,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  demand  will  not  be 
confined  only  to  the  Hudson  district,  nor  to  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  to  commerce  on 
August  15  gives  to  our  light  draught  vessels  entre  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  South  American  ports  for  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  trade  and  to  the  South  Atlantic  coast  trade  an  en¬ 
tre  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  How  are  the  brick  plants 
equipped  to  take  care  of  this  possible  business? 

Whole  cities  are  being  destroyed  each  day  in  Europe  and 
a  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  Mexico  have  been  laid  in 
waste.  If  the  war  costs  in  lives  one-tenth  of  the  20,000,000 
men  struggling  for  the  supremacy  of  their  colors  abroad, 
there  will  be  2,000,000  less  artisans,  thousands  of  whom  are 
skilled  building  material  producers,  to  help  rebuild  the  cities. 
If  2,000,000  lay  down  their  lives  fully  5,000,000  will  come 
back  from  the  war  young-old  men,  diseased  and  unfitted  to 
carry  on  their  regular  occupations.  Tbis  takes  no  account 


[  Profit  in  Every  Dip 

— then  plenty  of  dips,  and  you  have  a  clay 
digging  proposition  that  spells  dividends.  And 
I  that’s  just  what  we  offer  you  in  a  Marion 
Revolving  Shovel. 

These  little  machines  have  revolutionized  clay 
mining  methods  by  doing  this  work  easier, 
better,  quicker  and  Cheaper — and  they’ll  dig 
Your  clay  in  the  same  way. 

Are  you  having  trouble  with  labor?  Can’t  you 
maintain  a  steady  tonnage?  Isn’t  the  clay  well 
l  mixed?  Is  it  costing  you  too  much  to  dig? — 
Then  you  need  a  Marion.  Write  for  Catalog 
92,  Today — it  tells  why. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO. 

I  Station  A.  (ESTABLISHED  1884)  MARION,  0.  I 

. . . . . . . . . . mi.innnimrnn, . 


Saving  Money 

By  Efficient  Machinery 


A  Champion  crusher  will  save  the  cost  of  sledg¬ 
ing  shale,  fireclay  or  other  hard  materials.  It  will 
also  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  dry  pan  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  small  product  of  uniform  size.  Why  not  in¬ 
stall  a  crusher  on  trial? 

Write  to  Ask  for  our  complete  line. 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.  16BU2ii™*er  Pittsburgh 
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To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


Why  Most  Brick  Streets 
Use  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 

Because  it  is  not  only  high  in  strength  but  dependably  uniform. 

A  perfect  vitrified  paving  block  of  your  brick  and  a  perfect  cement 
filler  of  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  make  a  permanent  street  for  the  city 
and  a  permanent  highway  for  the  country. 

These  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  more  brick  streets  use  Lehigh  Port¬ 
land  Cement  than  all  others  combined. 

You  Cannot  Afford 
to  Take  Any  Risk 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  is  the  perfect  cement.  Specify  it  always.  It 
protects  you.  Set  the  proportions  for  the  mixture.  Adhere  to  them. 
Then  vour  job  will  be  uniform  throughout. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 
Allentown,  Pa.  and  Chicago 


of  the  physical  destruction  of  mills  and  factories  and  clay 
plants. 

In  the  meantime  our  own  country  will  be  calling  for  new 
buildings  and  building  materials  will  be  scarce,  because  the 
war  has  caught  the  manufacturers  short  on  supply.  When 
will  this  supply  be  increased?  When  will  brick  men  feel 
the  pinch  between  supply  and  demand? 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  war  makes  ruin  and  riches. 
The  ruin  comes  to  those  who  are  primary  factors  in  it,  the 
riches  come  to  those  who  have  prepared  to  meet  its  demands. 

Brick  and  general  clay  products  manufacturers  are  in  a 
very  peculiar  position  of  opportunity  in  the  present  instance. 
If  they  are  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  their 
product  abroad  before  the  foreign  manufactures  can  float 
loans  in  their  probably  by  that  time  well-nigh  bankrupt  coun¬ 
tries,  they  will  reap  large  rewards.  Prices  there  will  be  high, 
as  is  always  the  case  when  demand  is  great  and  supply  low 
and  there  is  no  room  for  question  about  the  demand  that  is 
to  come  after  a  thousand  towns  and  cities  have  been  laid  in 
ruins  by  modern  shot  and  shell. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  brick  manufacturer  and  the  maker 
of  all  sorts  of  clay  products  building  materials,  to  give 
ear  to  the  matter  of  bringing  their  producing  cost  down  to 
the  very  lowest  point,  to  throw  out  the  old  machinery  and 
put  in  new,  to  look  to  the  question  of  plant  efficiency  and  to 
investigate  and  install  every  device  that  will  save  fuel,  wear 
and  tear  and  waste.  They  should  do  this  now,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  making  brick  cheap  enough  to  warrant 
manufacture,  payment  of  land  and  ocean  freight  and  finally, 
to  sell  their  brick  and  products  abroad.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  their  being  able  to  ship  at  good  prices  within  a  year 
from  now  to  Mexico  and  in  about  two  years  from  now  to 
the  many  beleaguered  cities  of  Continental  Europe. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  brick  maker  to  get  scared.  It  is, 
by  all  means,  a  time  for  him  to  grasp  the  forelock  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  be  there  when  the  demand  arrives. 

In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


ALABAMA 

The  Andalusia  Brick  Company,  Andalusia,  Ala.,  has 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  a  notice  of  increase  in 
its  capital  stock  from  $5,000  to  $25,000. 

The  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
is  making  several  improvements  to  its  brickmaking  divis¬ 
ion,  and  plans  changing  its  kiln  equipment  from  the  old 
style  up-draft,  wood  burning  kiln  to  either  square  or 
round  down-draft.  At  present  common  red  brick  are  made 
and  the  yard  is  run  from  three  to  four  months  a  year. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

About  September  1st  the  Northern  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  near  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.,  Canada,  will  be  ready 
for  operations.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick 
per  day,  but  is  only  to  be  operated  at  a  25,000  daily 
capacity  at  the  beginning. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  Northern  Electric  Railroad  Company  has  looked 
over  the  ground,  with  a  view  to  building  a  branch  line 
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to  the  clay  deposits  owned  by  L.  A.  Jenks,  and  others, 
at  Oroville,  Calif. 

The  city  trustees  of  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  have  asked 
for  bids  on  1320  feet  of  six-inch  vitrified  salt  glazed  sewer- 
pipe  and  22  six  by  four  inch  “Y”  branches,  as  well  as 
for  brick,  sand,  lime  and  cement  needed  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  sewer. 

1  he  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Richmond,  Calif.,  reports  an  unprecedented 
rise  in  the  price  of  imported  magnesium  oxide  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  The  importers  have 
notified  the  brick  company  of  an  advance  from  $37  to 
$66.67  per  ton.  This  advance  is  expected  to  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  price  of  face  brick,  particularly 
grays  and  speckles. 

Victor  L.  Fortin,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  died  on  August  14th  at  his  country  home  in 
Mount  Hermon,  Cal.  Mr.  Fortin  was  seventy  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
but  had  been  a  resident  of  Oakland  for  the  past  forty 
years.  He  was  for  many  years  associated  with  the  Remil- 
lard  Brothers  in  the  brick  manufacturing  business,  but 
eventually  went  into  the  business  for  himself  under  the 
name  of  V.  L.  Fortin  and  Company.  Some  years  ago  he 
associated  his  son,  Octave,  in  business  with  him,  and  the 
partnership  then  formed  continued  until  his  death. 

The  Unit  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
has  just  added  to  its  plant  two  mechanical  features  which 
will  greatly  improve  the  process  of  manufacture.  One 
is  a  big  sand  and  rock  elevator  to  raise  these  materials 
from  the  street  surface  to  a  chute  that  carries  them  to  the 
mixer,  and  the  other  is  a  large  revolving  cleaner  for  the 
molds  used  in  making  brick  and  building  blocks.  These 
processes  were  formerly  performed  by  hand,  and  the  new 
plan  will  save  enormously  in  labor  and  time. 

The  Atascadero  brick  plant,  Atascadero,  Cal.,  is  now 
practically  complete  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000 
brick  per  day,  requiring  a  force  of  twenty  men.  The 
plant  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  digging  to  burning,  the  clay  is  touched  but 
twice  with  human  hands.  The  clay  bed  begins  almost 
at  the  surface  and  is  nine  and  a  half  feet  thick  through¬ 
out  the  flat.  This  plant  is  equipped  with  electric  motors 
for  driving  the  clayworking  machinery,  the  connections 
to  which  are  controlled  by  several  switches  located  at 
various  points  about  the  plant,  any  one  of  which  may 
instantly  stop  all  of  the  machinery. 

The  California  Brick  Company  of  Decoto,  Cal.,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  force  and  is  now  operating  with  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  men.  The  company  last  week  shipped  90,000  fire 
brick  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Contracts  have  been  closed  for 
brick  for  the  Berkeley,  Cal.,  sewer  system,  for  paving  and 
building  brick  for  the  United  States  government  work  at 
the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  paving  brick  for  the  Oakland 
Traction  Company  at  Oakland,  and  building  brick  for  the 
Masonic  Home  at  Decoto.  The  remodeling  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  which  has  been  under  way  for  a  number  of 
months,  is  now  complete. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Berlin  Brick  Company,  Berlin,  Conn.,  has  closed 
down  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Its  sheds  are  full 
and  the  concern  feels  that  it  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
demand  with  this  stock  until  operations  open  up  again  in 
the  spring. 


OHIO  KILN  CO. 

The  Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 
BURNS  EVENLY 

Just  as  good  ware  taken  from  bottom  as  top. 

No  Damaged  Ware  from 
Water  Smoking 

Bottom  pieces  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Try  the 

Improved  Hook  System 

Don’t  White-Wash 

But  produces  a  nice  clean  uniform  burn.  Let  us 
prove  our  claims — you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  KILN  CO. 

Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 

VIGO,  OHIO 


@r 
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•Martin” 

BRICK 
MACHINERY 


Modern 


YARD 
SUPPLIES 


Soft-Mud  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes 

Get  Our  Plans 

Dry  or  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 

Barrows  and  Trucks 
Disintegrators 

Clay  Cars—Dryer  Cars 
Hoisting  Drums 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 


GET  MARTIN 
PRICE 
LIST 


LANCASTER 

PENNA. 

U.  S.  A 


GET  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 
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Gasoline  Motors 


Over  300  in  Use — 

Used  by  150  Companies. 

Used  for  Underground 
or 

Surface  Haulage — 

2Y2  16  Tons  Weight. 

Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 

Rochelle,  Illinois 


The  Boiler  of  the  DEWEY 


It  Is  our  own  special  design.  It  has 
unusually  large  capacity.  Is  a  quick 
steamer,  and  Is  economical  In  fuel  con¬ 
sumption. 

These  three  characteristics  have  made 
the  DEWEY  especially  adapted  to  clay 
pit  work. 


The  Borden  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N. 
C.,  la  using  a  DEWEY 


locomotive.  It  discard¬ 
ed  the  mule-driven  car 
and  declares  it  not  only 
got  an  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  but  reduced  the 
cost  of  hauling. 

This  concern  hauls 
eighteen  cubic  yards  of 
clay  to  a  load  on  a  trip 
of  one  and  a  half  miles. 

How  many  mules 


Strong, Safe, Long-Lived 

The  DEWEY  boiler  is  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  the  numerous  angles 
and  corners  and  pockets  which  serve  as 
collecting  places  for  mud  and  scale — dis¬ 
tressing  features  about  every  standard 
locomotive  boiler. 

The  DEWEY  boiler,  therefore.  Is 
stronger,  safer  and  longer-lived  and  does 
BETTER  work  than  the  regular  types. 

The  DEWEY  sells  for  several  hundred 
dollars  less  than  any  of  the  standard 
type  locomotives  of  the  same  ffl  'jnn 
size  and  weight . 


would  It  take  to  do  this 
same  thing  and  how 
long  would  it  take  them 
to  do  It? 


DEWEY  BROS. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


FLORIDA. 

Orlando,  Fla.,  has  received  fifty  carloads  of  paving 
brick  to  be  used  in  paving  city  streets.  Orange  county 
has  also  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $60,000  to  be  used  in  pav¬ 
ing  county  roads. 

ILLINOIS 

The  National  Builders’  Supply  Association  is  making 
preparations  for  its  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention,  which 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  February  8th  and  9tfi, 
1915. 

The  Purington  Brick  Company,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has 
obtained  the  contract  for  10,000  yards  of  brick  for  paving 
Case,  York  and  Westminster  streets,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
work  will  soon  begin. 

The  Continental  Brick  Company  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has 
purchased  the  W.  H.  Riddell  farm  of  150  acres  adjoining 
its  plant.  This  land  has  immense  beds  of  valuable  shale 
suitable  for  clay  manufacturing  purposes  and  also  a  five 
foot  vein  of  coal.  This  addition  gives  the  company  200 
acres  of  the  most  valuable  shale  land  in  Illinois.  This 
company  has  had  a  good  season  in  spite  of  some  depress¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  Sheffield  tile  plant,  at  Sheffield,  Ill.,  which  has  been 
shut  down  for  repairs  for  the  last  seven  weeks,  resumed 
operations  a  few  days  ago  and  soon  will  have  the 
full  force  of  thirty-five  men  busily  employed.  The  Shef¬ 
field  Shale  Tile  Company,  proprietors  of  the  plant,  ex¬ 
pect  to  operate  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore  with  a 
view  to  extending  the  territory  that  it  supplies.  When 
running  at  full  capacity,  the  plant  will  turn  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of  four  of  its  six  kilns  every  week.  The  concern  has 
enjoyed  a  steady  growth  of  business  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  with  two  kilns  six  years  ago  and  in  time,  expects  to 
further  increase  its  capacity  to  twelve  kilns.  Some  of 
the  product  is  sent  over  into  Iowa  and  one  shipment  has 
been  made  as  far  as  Montana.  An  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  best  quality  of  shale  is  at  hand  in  the  ground 
on  which  the  plant  stands. 

INDIANA 

M.  D.  Brown  of  the  Gary  Granite  Brick  and  Stone  Com¬ 
pany,  Highland,  Ind.,  is  a  visitor  in  Chicago.  He  is  there 
in  the  interests  of  educational  work  among  architects  to 
promote  a  greater  use  of  sand-lime  brick  for  building  pur¬ 
poses. 

Frank  Warner,  manager  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years 
of  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  which  has  a  large  plant 
north  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  has  retired.  Mr.  Warner’s 
stock  goes  to  P.  C.  Somerville,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ristine  and 
Tully  C.  Crabbs.  Mr.  Somerville  was  elected  president  at 
a  meeting  held  Tuesday  evening,  to  succeed  Mr.  Warner 
and  Mr.  Crabbs  becomes  a  director  succeeding  Mr.  War¬ 
ner.  James  Ray  Thomas  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
city  municipal  lighting  plant,  who  has  been  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  brick  plant  since  about  the  first  of  March, 
was  elected  manager  of  the  company  to  succeed  Mr. 
Warner. 

IOWA. 

A.  R.  Mueller  has  purchased  the  Storm  Lake  brick  and 
tile  factory,  Sac  City,  la.,  along  with  62  acres  of  land 
of  E.  W.  Oates  and  Company  for  a  consideration  of 
$25,000. 

KANSAS 

The  tremendous  increase  in  silo  construction  in  Kansas 
this  year  has  meant  larger  business  for  brick  makers. 
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Great  Bend  is  the  center  of  a  silo  neighborhood,  and  a 
large  brick  silo  was  made  there  this  month.  The  owner 
had  more  brick  than  he  needed  for  a  silo  of  the  size  orig- 
nally  planned,  but  he  had  plenty  of  silage  to  put  into  a  bigger 
one,  so  he  took  advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  brick  silo  con¬ 
struction  and  enlarged  on  his  plans  at  the  last  moment. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  is  preparing  to  pave  part  of  Wall 
street,  forty  feet  wide,  with  vitrified  brick,  the  formal 
resolution  for  the  improvement  having  been  adopted. 

KENTUCKY 

George  Fielder,  superintendent  of  the  Coral  Ridge  (Ky.) 
Clay  Products  Company,  was  recently  in  Chicago  and  other 
Northern  points  for  a  few  days  on  business. 

T.  Bishop,  of  the  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Louisville  Ky.,  said  that  the  company  had  been  very  busy 
with  small  orders,  but  that  few  large  contracts  had  been 
handled.  The  plant  is  behind  on  its  shipments  and  is 
running  to  full  capacity  every  day.  The  sheds  are  well 
stocked  with  clay,  and  the  wet  weather  of  the  past  few 
days  has  not  affected  business  to  any  extent. 

H.  H.  Frazier,  sales  manager  of  the  R.  B.  Tyler  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  will 
spend  considerable  time  in  the  offices  of  the  Martin  Brick 
Company  and  the  Kittanning  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Com¬ 
pany  and  also  at  their  plants  at  Johnsonburg  and  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.,  in  order  to  give  further  study  to  the  products 
of  these  companies  and  arrange  for  the  filling  of  orders 
from  the  R.  B.  Tyler  Company. 

The  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Company,  Louisville,  Ky., 
reports  that  the  iron  and  steel  smelters  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  employing  blast  furnaces  are  using  more  fire  brick 
now  than  at  any  time  for  several  months,  but  that  the 
bsuiness  is  not  what  might  be  termed  steady.  The  metal 
working  plants  open  and  run  a  short  time  and  close  down 
again,  but  a  sufficient  number  is  in  constant  action  to 
bring  the  volume  of  business  up.  The  Louisville  Fire 
Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Louisville  is  handling  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  shipments  to  the  South,  while  the  plant  at 
Grahn,  Carter  County,  Ky.,  is  handling  shipments  to 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  points.  K.  P.  Grahn,  president 
of  the  company,  is  on  an  extended  vacation  trip  to  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Although  a  number  of  Eastern  brick  manufacturing 
plants  have  been  using  natural  gas  very  successfully  for  some 
time,  the  Louisville  brick  manufacturers  have  not  taken  up 
the  idea  so  far.  Natural  gas  was  piped  into  the  city  a  few 
months  ago  from  the  West  Virginia  fields,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  concerns  are  now  using  it.  The  chief  difficulty  in  its 
use  from  the  brick  man’s  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  the  brick 
plants  are  generally  in  isolated  districts  which  have  not 
been  reached  by  the  pipe  lines  up  to  this  time.  Some  of 
the  brick  men  who  have  seen  gas  burnt  brick  in  the  East, 
speak  favorably  of  it  and  it  will  perhaps  be  tried  out  in 
Louisville  before  very  long. 

W.  G.  Dearing,  who  operates  a  fine  farm,  in  the  nature 
of  an  experimental  station,  at  Valley  Station,  Ky.,  recently 
put  in  an  overhead  system  of  irrigation,  but  found 
that  this  sprinkling  arrangement  had  the  effect  of  bak¬ 
ing  the  ground  hard  when  the  sun  happened  to  be  shining 
just  right,  and  it  called  for  a  tremendous  amount  of  hoeing. 
Judge  Dearing  has  given  up  the  overhead  idea  and  is  now 
having  his  farm  tiled  so  as  to  take  water  from  below.  The 
tile  are  being  laid  in  rows  eight  to  ten  feet  apart  and  twenty- 
four  inches  deep.  The  tile  is  being  furnished  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

The  Kentucky  (workmen’s  compensation  .act,  which 
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was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
is  meeting  with  the  general  approval  of  the  Kentucky 
brick  manufacturers,  who  feel  that  it  will  simplify  the 
matter  of  liability  insurance  greatly,  and  will  also  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run.  The  Kentucky  manufacturers 
had  until  July  17  to  file  a  record  of  their  business  and  the 
number  of  men  employed,  with  the  state  board,  which 
began  organizing  on  that  date,  although  the  law  became 
effective  June  15,  the  system  becoming  operative  January  1, 
1914.  All  manufacturers,  however,  must  notify  the  board 
by  November  1,  1914,  if  they  intend  to  carry  their  own 
insurance  with  the  liability  companies.  Concerns  employing 
less  than  six  men  are  not  affected  by  the  act. 

MAINE 

The  proprietors  of  the  Bangor  Brick  Company,  Bangor, 
Me.,  have  placed  the  site  of  their  plant  near  Pier  street 
upon  the  market,  as  facilities  for  shipping  the  product 
are  no't  of  the  best.  The  company,  when  it  sells  its 
plant,  will  move  to  some  other  point,  if  possible,  nearer 
Bangor.  For  more  than  seventy  years  a  brickyard  has 
been  maintained  at  Pier  street. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William  F.  Saul,  manager  of  the  Bay  State  Brick 
and  Stone  Company,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  will  sail  for 
Germany  as  soon  as  he  can  find  passage.  Mr.  Saul  is 
a  reservist  in  the  German  army  and  has  been  notified  by 
that  government  to  be  ready  for  service  in  the  war. 

MISSOURI 

Brookfield,  Mo.,  has  resolved  to  pave  part  of  Dake 
street,  25  feet  wide,  with  vitrified  paving  brick  4x4x8 
inches. 

J.  H.  Blackner,  county  salesman,  is  doing  the  city  work 
for  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
while  O.  H.  Hodson  is  visiting  relatives  in  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Haselton,  manager  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  says  his  company  is  selling 
more  of  the  matt  brick  or  rough  face  brick  than  any¬ 
thing  else  at  present. 

A  new  fire  brick  plant  is  being  erected  at  New  Florence, 
Missouri,  S.  P.  Adams,  formerly  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  be¬ 
ing  in  charge  of  construction.  The  plant  is  owned  by  the 
Chicago  Fire  Brick  Company. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Branson,  Mo.,  be¬ 
ginning  October  3rd.  Besides  the  usual  business  meet¬ 
ings,  a  pleasure  trip  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
gathering. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Western  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  was  held  at  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  August  29.  A  full  attendance 
was  present  and  the  reports  indicated  a  growing  demand 
for  vertical  fibre  block  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  employs  a  wagon  loading  machine  in  its  clay  gather¬ 
ing.  Special  plows,  hauled  by  traction  engines,  turn  up  the 
teeth  of  the  plows  being  so  set  that  each  turns  up  a  strip 
top  of  the  field  to  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  inches,  the 
about  four  inches  wide.  This  strip  curls  over  and  breaks 
into  pieces  from  four  to  eight  inches  long.  The  clay  so 
turned  is  left  to  dry  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
according  to  the  weather.  The  wagon  loader  has  a  four- 
wheeled  wagon  bed,  surmounted  by  an  enclosed  vertical 
frame  or  tower,  within  which  a  vertical  bucket  conveyer 
is  placed.  The  lower  end  of  the  conveyer  comes  close 
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to  the  ground  and  just  in  front  of  it  is  an  apron  which 
gathers  up  the  clay  so  that  it  is  within  reach  of  the 
buckets. 

MONTANA 

The  Musselshell  brick  yards,  Musselshell,  Mont.,  have 
sold  and  are  loading  150,000  brick  for  two  new  buildings 
at  Roundup,  Mont.,  and  about  28,000  brick  for  shipment  to 
Miles  City. 

W.  E.  Dowlin  of  Forsyth,  Mont.,  has  purchased  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Chris  Slater  in  the  Slater  brick  yards,  Miles  City, 
Mont.  Mr.  Dowlin  has  orders  for  about  240,000  brick 
from  local  contractors  and  will  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  at 
his  first  firing. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  new  Hotel  Traymore,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  will 
require  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  face  brick.  The 
order  for  these  has  been  booked  through  the  office  of  S. 
B.  Dobbs,  of  Philadelphia.  The  brick  will  be  rough-face. 

new  YORK. 

The  brick  manufacturers  in  and  about  Roseton,  N.  Y„ 
will  have  plenty  of  work  for  their  regular  forces  in  the 
months  to  come.  Capacity  has  been  somewhat  curtailed 
by  the  leaving  of  the  transient  workers  but  the  steady 
class  will  have  all  they  can  do.  The  season  has  been  a 
prosperous  one  so  far. 

After  being  idle  since  last  fall,  the  Kreischer  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Tottenville,  N.  Y.,  is  about  to  resume  operations, 
which  will  mean  the  re-employment  of  100  or  more  men 
at  the  start  and  additional  workmen  as  the  business  de¬ 
mands.  Brickmaking  will  be  going  at  full  blast  by  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  it  is  believed.  Some  time  ago  this  plant  was 
sold,  and,  since  then,  the  new  owners  of  the  company 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  tearing  out,  repairing  and 
remodeling  generally  the  kilns,  dryers  and  other  parts  of 
the  works,  under  the  direction  of  superintendent  Charles 
\\  inant.  The  works  have  been  put  in  position  to  turn  out 
an  increased  capacity  and,  on  the  resumption  of  operations, 
will  probably  make  more  brick  per  day  than  ever  before. 

OHIO 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  plant  of  the  newly  organized 
Ross  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  on 
land  purchased  east  of  Dennison.  The  factory  is  to  be 
ready  for  operation  by  January  1. 

The  Keim  Brick  Company,  with  offices  at  Louisville, 
Ohio,  is  marketing  its  product  under  the  trade  name 
“Keim”.  For  the  past  five  years  the  output  of  this  factory 
has  been  marketed  extensively  under  another  trade  name, 
and  has  entered  into  the  construction  of  many  important 
buildings  in  the  East  and  Middle  west. 

The  Buckeye  Brick  Company,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  which 
is  controlled  by  Pittsburgh  interests,  has  let  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  eight  new  kilns  at  its  West  End  plant. 
The  company  has  also  concluded  the  purchase  of  200  more 
acres  of  clay  lands  near  this  plant.  Increased  business  is 
given  as  the  cause  of  the  additional  kiln  capacity,  which 
will  also  cause  the  manufacturing  department  to  be  aug¬ 
mented. 

W.  C.  Hughes,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  representing  S.  A. 
Weller  of  the  Zanesville  Pottery  Works,  was  recently  in 
Louisville  calling  on  the  florists  and  other  houses  handling 
high  grade  jardinieres,  baskets  and  cooking  ware.  He 
came  into  Louisville  from  Cincinnati,  but  left  almost  im¬ 
mediately  for  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  Mr. 
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Weller  was  spending  eight  weeks  on  a  vacation  tour  in 
Europe,  and  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  was  felt  for  his  safety. 

W.  C.  Denison,  president  of  the  Denison  Tile  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  announces  that  F.  W. 
Eastman  has  been  secured  as  general  manager.  Mr.  East¬ 
man  has  had  wide  experience  with  hollow  tile  production 
in  an  executive  capacity  with  the  Oregon  Denison  Block 
Company,  California  Denison  Block  Company  and  Los 
Angeles  Denison  Block  Company.  He  will  have  charge 
of  licensing  new  manufacturers  in  unleased  territory  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  all  firms  now  manufacturing 
this  product. 

Miss  Nora  L.  Simcox,  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  an  Akron  friend,  Miss  Jones,  stopped  in  Chicago 
recently,  on  a  vacation  tour.  Miss  Simcox  is  secretary  to 
M.  H.  Leatherman  of  the  Wadsworth  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  They  called  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Company,  who  saw 
to  it  that  they  were  entertained  during  their  brief  stay, 
the  young  men  in  the  Bonner  organization  being  willing 
volunteers  to  such  a  mission.  The  entertainment  was  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Charles  Bonner,  Sr. 

Announcement  was  made  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
Interstate  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  formed  to 
promote  the  sale  and  use  of  tile,  brick,  fireproofing  and 
other  clay  products  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  western  Pennsylvania  and  western  New 
York.  The  president  and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  Bert  J.  Graham,  well  known  to  the  building  trade 
as  vice  president  of  the  Denison  Tile  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  and  sales  manager  of  the  Ohio  Clay  Companv.  Mr. 
Graham  was  a  pioneer  in  the  hollow  tile  field  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  has  been  responsible  for  its  use  in  some  of  the 
city’s  representative  commercial  buildings.  Mr.  Graham’s 
former  connections  include  long  association  with  the 
Cleveland  Builders’  Supply  Company. 

OREGON 

Phillips  and  Miller,  Salem.  Ore.,  have  installed  an  100- 
horsepower  engine  in  their  Bandon  brickyard. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Stupakoff  Laboratories,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  added 

H.  L.  Clark,  formerly  Ohio  agent  for  the  E.  F.  Houghton 
Company,  to  their  staff.  Increased  business  necessitated 
this  expansion  in  their  working  force. 

The  wage  increase  of  five  cents  an  hour,  now  making 
it  60  cents  an  hour,  asked  by  the  Bricklayers’  Union  of 
Reading.  Pa.,  on  May  1,  has  now  been  agreed  upon  by 
all  contractors.  The  new  scale  is  to  continue  until  August 

I.  1916. 

A  fair  demand  exists  for  Pennsylvania  fire  brick  among 
the  domestic  pottery  manufacturers  just  now.  It  is  said 
that  over  one  million  brick  will  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  McNicol  pottery  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  as 
many  more  will  be  required  for  new  kilns  that  are  to  be 
erected  soon  at  Sebring,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Miller,  of  Rochester,  Pa.  is  opening  the  old 
brick  plant  at  Cases  Crossing,  in  the  suburbs  of  Rochester. 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  five  kilns  and  a  new  one  is 
being  added,  the  latter  being  built  under  the  direction  of 
C.  Hook,  of  Vigo,  Ohio.  It  is  expected  that  the  Hook 
system  of  patent  up-and-down  draft  burning  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  all  of  the  kilns  in  the  plant. 

Three  building  operations  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  take 
nearly  two  million  face  brick.  This  is  the  report  received 
from  the  office  of  S.  B.  Dobbs,  who  closed  the  contracts. 
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The  buildings  are  the  Bell  Telephone,  requiring  800,000; 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  s  power  house,  requir¬ 
ing  1 00,000  and  the  Girard  Estate’s  improvement  which 
will  start  with  an  order  of  300,000.  Figuring  face  brick 
at  as  low  as  $20  per  M.,  these  three  buildings  will  take 
$36,000  worth  of  face  brick,  and  would  serve  to  keep  a 
25,000  a  day  factory  busy  for  three  months,  taking  every 
brick  the  plant  produced. 

TENNESSEE 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  and  capitalists  are  being 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant  in  John¬ 
son  City,  Tenn. 

VERMONT 

The  Valcourt  Brick  Company,  Northfield,  Vermont,  is 
enjoying  a  season  of  prosperity  and  in  the  past  year  has 
doubled  the  capacity  of  its  plant,  installed  new  machi¬ 
nery  and  equipped  the  plant  with  electricity.  Mr.  J.  U. 
Valcourt  is  the  manager  and  owner  of  this  business. 

WASHINGTON 

Members  of  the  Home  Consumers  League  recently  vis¬ 
ited  the  plant  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Renton,  Wash.,  a  special  car  being  furnished  by 
the  company  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors. 

Robert  Pinchot  and  Company,  contractors,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  importers  of  tile,  brick  and  other  building  mate¬ 
rials,  formerly  of  Seattle,  W^ash.,  but  whose  operations  for 
the  past  year  have  been  confined  to  Vancouver  and  other 
points  of  British  Columbia,  have  again  opened  offices  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  in  the  Nestor  Buildings.  They  report 
several  good  contracts  already  closed  in  Seattle. 

The  brick  and  clay  situation  so  far  as  Washington  and 
the  northwest  is  concerned,  remains  quiet  with  only  here 
and  there  a  ripple  on  the  surface.  At  this  particular 
time  an  effort  is  being  made  for  recognition  of  terra 
cotta  in  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  King  county  court 
house  here  for  which  excavation  is  under  way.  The 
building  is  to  be  five  stories  in  height  and  the  two  upper 
stories  are  for  the  use  of  the  city.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  saving  of  $72,000  will  be  made  by  the  use  of  terra 
cotta.  The  terra  cotta  people  have  shown  that  this  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  perfectly  matched  with  the  granite  to  be 
used  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  and  that  it  is 
practically  indestructable  by  fire  or  time. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  been  developed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  relaying  of  brick  paving  on  Second 
avenue,  Seattle.  The  present  paving  was  laid  in  1895. 
During  18  years  following  the  time  this  pavement  was 
put  down,  it  was  subjected  to  an  exceedingly  heavy  traf¬ 
fic,  in  fact,  it  was  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city  to 
and  from  the  freight  depots,  railway  stations  and  whole¬ 
sale  district,  steep  grades  and  other  impedimenta  on  other 
streets  making  it  impracticable  to  use  them  for  heavy 
traffic.  The  specifications  called  for  a  four-inch  gravel  sub¬ 
base  topped  by  a  six-inch  base  of  concrete  and  a  lEi-inch 
sand  cushion  on  which  the  brick  were  laid  with  hot  sand 
filler.  At  the  time  the  relaying  of  the  paving  started,  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  brick  placed  under  the  original  con¬ 
tract  were  still  in  use,  the  major  portion  of  them  showing 
but  a  small  amount  of  wear.  The  brick  are  being  sorted 
and  cleaned  by  the  street  department  for  use  elsewhere, 
60  per  cent  of  them  being  in  first  class  condition. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Possibility  exists  that  the  West  Virginia  Fire  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh  and  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  will  place 


/ - - - 

18  Years  as  Main  Drive 

In  the  35  years  and  more  during  which  the  Gandy 
Belt  has  been  successfully  manufactured,  its  users 
have  surely  had  abundant  opportunity  to  test  its 
durability  in  actual  service. 

Therefore  to  those  familiar  with  Gandy  Belts  and 
their  uniform  reliability,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that 
we  have  in  our  files  many  letters  like  this: 

Gentlemen: — 

We  are  using  one  of  your  8-ply  20-inch  belts  as  a 
main  drive  for  our  engine.  This  belt  has  been  in 
continuous  use  for  eighteen  years,  frequently  run- 
ning  24  hours  a  day,  and  not  only  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  during  this  time  but  is  still  in  excellent 
condition  today. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Foos  Mfg.  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gandy  Belts 

Nothing  better  is  made  for  the  hard  service  of  the 
clay  products  industry  than  Gandy  Belting.  A  brick 
company  writes  that  they  have  used  our  belts  ex¬ 
clusively  in  their  16  brick  yards  for  ten  years  with 
uniform  success. 


Yet  Gandy  Belts  cost 
1/3  as  much  as  leather, 
25%  less  than  rubber, 
and  in  dust,  dirt  and 
heat  will  outwear  either. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free 
sample  of  belt  and  full 
information.  No  obli¬ 
gation. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

732  West  Pratt  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office:  36  Warren  St. 
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A  26  in.  2  ply  leather  belt,  treated  with  Cling-Surface,  which 
sometimes  carries  156  h.p.  between  8  ft.  pulleys  on  25  ft.  centeis 
at  85  r.p.m.  Belt  speed  2,136  ft.  per  min. 


The  Greater  the 
Load  the  Greater 
the  Belt  Grip  — 
Where  Cling- 
Surface  is  Used 


You  wouldn’t  think  that  this  13-year-old  belt  (Maddock  Pottery, 
Trenton,  N.  J.)  could  transmit  140  h.p.  while  running  with  48-inch 
sag,  would  you?  However,  that  is  just  what  it  does  regularly. 
Sometimes  the  load  goes  up  to  156  h.p.,  and  as  Mr.  H.  H.  Yates, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  plant,  tells  us: 

“The  belt  is  pliable  and  in  perfect  physical  condition. 

It  never  slips,  but  as  the  peak  load  comes  on,  simply 
sags  further  down  on  the  pulleys.” 

Now  the  “theoretical”  capacity  of  this  belt  is  136  h.p.,  so  that 
the  “overload”  sometimes  reaches  nearly  15  per  cent.  \  et  this 
belt  never  slips. 

Such  a  15  per  cent  overload  without  slip  is  commonplace  for 
Cling-Surface-treated  belts.  Nearly  every  day  our  representatives 
report  factories  where  underloaded  belts  run  tight  as  drum-strings, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  tightness,  the  belts  slip,  squeal,  and  run  off 
the  pulleys.  The  belt  men  often  agree  that  Cling-Surface  treat¬ 
ment  might  help,  but  they  want  to  be  shown  that  slacker  or  easier 
running  is  possible  and  that  greater  loads  can  be  pulled  without 
slip. 

CLING-SURFACE  waterproofs,  preserves,  permits  slack  or  easy 
running,  saves  power,  saves  lubricant,  saves  journals,  saves  bab¬ 
bitt,  and,  above  all,  stops  the  slip. 

Cling-Surface  must  make  good  or  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny. 
Your  inquiry  or  order,  will  have  our  immediate  and  best  attention. 


Cling-Surface  Co 

1029  Niagara  St  Buffalo  NY 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago 

Boston  Memphis  St  Louis 

Denver  Toronto  Etc 

London  Thomas  and  Bi'shop 
119-125  Finsbury  Pavement 

I  am  Interested  in  Cling-Surface  and  your  trial  order 
proposition. 

Name . Position . 

Firm . 

Street . 

City  . State . 72 


an  idle  clay  plant  at  Irondale,  Ohio,  in  operation  within  the 
next  month  or  so.  The  increased  demand  for  ground  clay 
with  this  concern  is  causing  this  step  to  be  taken. 

The  Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Company,  which  is  op¬ 
erating  plants  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Frostburg,  Md.,  has 
been  shipping  steadily  about  75  per  cent  of  production,  and 
operations  are  on  a  basis  of  about  90  per  cent.  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  office  of  this  company,  in  the  Second  National  Bank 
Building,  announced  this  week  the  receipt  of  some  excellent 
business  from  South  American  countries,  loading  being  on 
boats  at  Baltimore. 


Government  Studies  Convict  Road  Labor. 

A  joint  arrangement  has  been  perfected  between  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service,  for  the  study  of  convict  camps  and  of 
the  utilization  of  convict  labor  in  the  construction  of  roads 
and  the  preparation  of  road  materials.  There  is  a  constantly 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  State  governments  to  use 
convict  labor  in  works  of  public  improvement,  such  as  road 
construction,  rather  than  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  which 
compete  with  the  product  of  free  labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  study  is  to  determine  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  methods  by  which  most  satisfactory  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  lines  along  which  improvements  may  be  in¬ 
augurated.  Studies  were  begun  in  Colorado  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August,  and  thereafter  visits  will  be  made  to  camps 
in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Later 
on  the  studies  will  extend  to  Michigan,  Illinois,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 


Texas  Building  Material  Men  Organize. 

A  number  of  representative  building  material  men  of 
Dallas,  Houston,  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio  and  other 
Texas  towns  met  in  Dallas  on  August  12th  and  organized 
the  Texas  Building  Material  Men’s  Association  which  has 
for  its  object,  the  promotion  of  closer  team  work  on  the 
part  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  line  and  the  improvement 
of  the  building  material  business  in  general. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  president,  T.  E.  Jack- 
son,  Dallas;  vice  president,  E.  A.  Peden,  Houston;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  H.  A.  Spafford,  Dallas,  who  is  also 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Dallas  Material  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  W.  S.  Mosher,  of  Dallas,  H.  A.  Hurt  of  Houston, 
and  F.  W.  Kassebaum  also  of  Houston,  comprise  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  board  of  governors. 

The  executive  committee  was  appointed  by  the  board 
of  governors  as  follows:  J.  F.  Shelton,  Fort  Worth,  chair¬ 
man;  B.  A.  Reisner,  Houston;  F.  L.  Hilyer,  San  Antonio; 
J.  H.  Payne  and  H.  A.  Spafford,  of  Dallas. 

E.  A.  Barden,  of  Houston,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee  and  the  auditing  and  finance 
committee  is  headed  by  W.  A.  Sedwick,  of  Dallas. 

Headquarters  of  the  new  association  will  be  established 
in  Dallas  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Northwestern  Clay  Association  to  Meet  in  January. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Northwestern  Clay 
Association  will  meet  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  19 
and  20.  An  active  campaign  is  now  in  progress,  which 
will,  it  is  expected,  add  to  the  membership  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  M.  C.  Madsen,  of  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  is 
president;  B.  Frank  Pay,  of  Mankota,  Minn.,  vice-president 
and  F.  B.  Martin,  1018  Lumber  Exchange,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  secretary. 
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Pottery  Notes 

A  resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  some  Mention 
of  their  plans  for  the  future. 


There  is  not  an  idle  pottery  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains  manufacturing  domestic  ware,  with 
but  one  possible  exception.  In  the  latter  instance,  this 
particular  property  has  been  inactive  for  several  years  and 
is  not  likely  to  ever  resume  operations.  The  trend 
of  orders  with  all  domestic  pottery  manufacturers  is  up¬ 
ward,  and  indications  are  at  this  time  that  every  plant 
will  be  worked  to  capacity  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  salient  feature  just  now  with  the  trade,  that  many 
of  the  heaviest  buyers  in  the  eastern  markets  of  imported 
specials  have  been  traveling  west  to  the  East  Liverpool 
district  with  samples  of  this  or  that  item  under  their  arm, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  if  these  items  or 
decorations  can  be  made  locally.  ^  These  large  eastern 
buyers  realize  that  it  will  be  months,  and  possibly  much 
longer,  before  they  will  be  receiving  goods  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  which  are  now  at  war.  Even  should  the 
strife  cease,  the  war  may  change  the  vocation  of  many 
potters  who  were  called  to  the  colors,  and  the  places  of 
these  workers  must  be  filled.  With  such  conditions  exist¬ 
ing,  the  American  domestic  pottery  manufacturer  is  facing 
an  evident  long  season  of  activity.  On  some  items,  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers  have  been  sold  up  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  In  other  instances,  some  buyers  have  been  of¬ 
fering  a  premium  for  the  early  delivery  of  goods.  Still 
again,  certain  manufacturers  have  sent  notices  to  their 
salesmen  and  resident  representatives  to  take  no  orders 
for  future  delivery  at  current  prices.  Any  business  booked 
for  immediate  shipment — or  as  soon  as  the  goods  can  be 
made  by  the  manufacturers — can  be  sold  at  the  current 
price  lists. 

Many  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic 
pottery  have  been  advanced  since  the  European  strife 
started,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  all  of  which  has  increased 
the  cost  of  manufacturing.  With  such  conditions  existing, 
there  is  grave  possibility  that  the  domestic  pottery  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  compelled  to  make  slight  advances  in  the 
selling  lists  of  a  number  of  items. 

Five  plaques,  made  in  the  Sarreguemines  pottery  in  Al¬ 
sace,  the  scene  of  a  recent  European  battle,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  East  Liverpool  district  by  Jack  Webber, 
whose  brother  is  now  serving  in  the  German  army.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  ware  from  a  pottery  in  that  district  was 
ever  shown  in  the  Ohio  pottery  center.  Although  these 
plaques  are  said  to  be  thirty  years  old,  the  glaze  remains 
intact. 

William  L.  Smith,  president  of  the  Taylor,  Smith  and 
Taylor  Pottery  Company,  in  Chester,  W.  Va.,  who  has 
been  absent  on  account  of  illness  for  nearly  two  months, 
has  completely  recovered.  He  spent  some  time  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  with  relatives  and  then  went  to  Atlantic  City 
where  his  health  was  restored. 

The  strike  of  the  mold  runners  and  batter-outs  in  the 
western  potteries  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  the 
most  foolish  strike  ever  pulled  off  in  the  trade,  so  labor 
officials  admit.  The  boys  were  not  affiliated  with  the  Na- 


Continuous  Zigzag 
Kilns 


as  shown  below. 


and  Other  Continuous  Kilns 


of  the  oblong,  round  and  other  types,  for  burning 
common  brick,  hollow  ware,  roofing  tile,  paving 
blocks,  etc. 

Designed,  Built  and  Started  in  Operation 
by 

CARL  CERULLA,  Kiln  Expert 

58  W.  Washington  Street  (Room  512), 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Zigzag  Kiln 

is  the  ideal  kiln  for  high  output,  and  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  compared  with  the  oblong  continuous  kilns  of 
the  Hoffmann  and  other  types: 

The  arrangement  of  long  chambers,  side  by  side  in 
the  Zigzag  Kiln,  concentrates  the  burning  chambers 
in  a  small  area,  prevents  loss  of  heat  through  the 
side  walls  and  shortens  the  flues,  particularly  the 
hot-air  flues  for  water-smoking  to  the  minimum, 
thereby  also  preventing  loss  of  heat  (which  means 
loss  of  money),  gives  the  conditions  for  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  arrangement  of  these  flues  to  secure  an 
ideal  removal  of  the  water  and  moisture  from  the 
green  ware,  so  preventing  waste  of  fuel,  loss  in  time 
and  wages  and  discoloring  of  the  ware. 

Every  continuous-kiln  expert  will  admit  that  the 
effective  water-smoking  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  burning  process,  and  that  water  or  moisture 
in  the  green  ware  holds  the  fire  back,  retards  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon,  particularly  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln,  and  throws  discoloring  vapors  upon 
the  ware,  frequently  spoiling  it  entirely.  These  draw¬ 
backs  can  be  effectively  avoided  in  the  Zigzag  Kiln. 

Remodeling  of  Defective  Kilns,  Removing  of  Kiln 
Troubles  and  Enlarging  of  the  Capacity  and  Output 
of  Continuous  Kilns 

by 

CARL  CEBULLA,  Kiln  Expert 

58  W.  Washington  St.  (Room  512), 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

17  years  American  and  European  Experience. 
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Dry  Your  Products 
Economically 

Natural  methods  cannot  dry  brick.  Water 
remains  in  the  burned  clay.  Besides,  open  air 
drying  is  out-of-date — wasteful — costly.  Adopt 
an  artificial  means  —  one  that’s  practical,  scienti¬ 
fic.  It  costs  far  less.  It  saves  waste  heat.  It 
solves  your  drying  problem  once  for  all  —  pro¬ 
vided  its  the 


U9EG.  U.  6.  RAT.  OFF.} 


Drying  System 

Its  Advantages.  Drys  brick  thoroughly.  Does 
away  with  costly  shut-downs.  Makes  continu¬ 
ous  operation  possible  —  without  regard  for 
weather  conditions.  Deliveries  can  be  made  on 
time  when  prices  are  high.  Feeds  on  less  fuel 
— without  waste.  Makes  “  water  smoking”  un¬ 
necessary.  A  5-machine  yard  equipped  with 
Sturtevant  Dryer  is  equal  in  anual  output  to  a 
1 0-machine  yard  done  by  natural  methods. 

Solving  the  Draft  Problem.  Get  more  draft  at 
less  cost.  Do  away  with  the  tall  chimney. 
Burn  the  cheapest  fuel  with  economy  to  obtain 
complete  combustion  under  all  conditions  and 
to  carry  a  thicker  bed  of  fuel,  as  the  proper 
amount  of  air  and  draft  are  easily  applied.  This 
is  possible  with  the 


C REG .  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


Mechanical  Draft  System 

Its  Main  Features.  This  auxilliary  system  in¬ 
creases  your  dryer  efficiency.  The  manipulation 
of  the  draft  and  the  application  of  the  heated  air 
produces  a  perfect  product.  It  lends  itself  to 
positive  control.  It  treats  the  most  tender  clay 
with  the  delicacy  it  demands.  The  toughest  clay 

may  be  rushed  through  it  at  lightning  speed.  And  the  Stur¬ 
tevant  with  its  fans,  engines  heater  coils,  cars  and  other 

accessories  costs  no 
more  than  other  dryers 
which  have  none  of 
these  features. 

We  have  a  little  book 
— Bulletin  No.  202-S, 
which  tells  all  about 
waste  heat  drying  and 
the  why  and  the  how 
of  it.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy  for 
the  asking. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


tional  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  and  quit  work  on 
account  of  several  foreigners  being  employed  at  the  same 
trade.  The  jiggermen,  who  employ  the  boys,  declare  that 
they  are  compelled  at  times  to  employ  foreign  help  be¬ 
cause  the  American  labor  refuses  many  times  to  take  posi¬ 
tions  or  work  when  there  is  opportunity.  For  a  fortnight 
the  production  in  the  clay  shops  was  seriously  crippled. 

Fires  have  been  started  under  the  boilers  at  the  new 
plant  of  the  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company’s  pot¬ 
tery  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  and  the  first  ware  will  be  made 
there  by  September  1.  This  new  plant  is  declared  to  be  a 
model  in  construction,  and  labor-saving  improvements 
have  been  installed  wherever  possible.  The  clay  shops 
have  been  built  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  to  twelve  kilns  later.  At  present  nine  kilns  are 
to  be  worked. 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

Signs  are  being  shipped  to  many  states.  Orders 
are  coming  in  too  fast  to  fill  properly. 

GET  IN  THE  GAME!  DO  IT  NOW! 


Letter  Box 

A  Repository  for  the  Written  Opinions 
of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Clayworkers 


Promises  to  Send  More  News  Items. 

W.  E.  Wilson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Salem 
((Oregon)  Tile  and  Mercantile  Compan)’-  writes: 

We  have  our  copy  of  your  issue  of  Aug.  4  and  note  with 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  appreciation  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  information  and  photograph  we  sent  you.  We 
feel  that  we  have  been  somewhat  lax  in  not  furnishing 
you  with  more  information  of  this  kind  and  with  notes 
pertaining  to  the  clay  trade  and  assure  you  that  in  the 
future  any  information  that  we  obtain  and  which  we  think 
will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  clay  industry  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  you.  Trusting  that  we  have  been  of  some 
benefit  to  brother  clayworkers,  we  are 

The  article  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  writes  appeared  on 
page  252  of  the  Aug.  4  issue  and  showed  the  deterioration 
of  cement  drain  tile.  Items  of  this  kind  will  receive  an 
appreciative  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.’’ 


Salmen  Company  Plans  Aggressive  Campaign. 

F.  W.  Salmen,  secretary  of  the  Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Slidell,  La.,  writes  an  interesting  letter  under 
date  of  Aug.  18.  It  outlines  some  of  the  plans  that  have  been 
made  for  a  comprehensive  brick  exhibit,  for  automobiles  for 
its  salesmen,  and  for  a  monthly  “bulletin”  that  will  carry  the 
story  of  brick  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  territory  the  Sal¬ 
men  Company  serves.  The  letter  follows : 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
writing  you,  however,  I  trust  that  you  are  getting  along  very 
nicely,  and  that  this  temporary  lull  in  business  has  not  affected 
the  brick  magazine.  With  us  things  seem  to  be  moving  along 
rather  quietly. 

We  are  moving  our  office  in  New  Orleans  into  much  nicer 
and  more  commodious  quarters  in  the  Whitney  Central  Build¬ 
ing.  We  are  going  to  have  a  large  general  office,  and  a  dis¬ 
play  room,  as  well  as  a  private  office  for  the  writer.  We  are 
extending  our  business  in  New  Orleans,  and  we  have  put  on 
several  Ford  machines  for  our  solicitors,  and  are  advertising 
extensively. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  give  me  any  suggestions  in 


When  You  Write  Tell  Us  These  Things 
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connection  with  the  arrangement  of  our  brick  display  room 
in  New  Orleans  I  want  to  put  up  something  that  is  really 
nice  and  above  the  ordinary.  If  there  are  any  suggestions  that 
you  can  give  me,  or  illustrations  that  you  can  send  me,  I  as¬ 
sure  you  I  will  appreciate  same  immensely. 

We  are  also  considering  starting  a  little  monthly  bulletin 
for  _  our  company  and  scattering  it  broadcast  throughout 
Louisiana  and  the  South.  This  will  be  for  our  dealers 
throughout  the  state,  contractors,  architects  and  different  ones 
connected  with  our  company.  We  are  having  it  printed  here 
at  our  press  in  Slidell. 

This  will  not  be  an  elaborate  magazine,  but  will  be  of  eight 
or  ten  pages,  gotten  out  with  a  few  cuts  of  brick  buildings 
and  possibly  some  little  .,okes  or  incidents  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  If  there  are  any  suggestions  that  you 
can  give  me  along  these  lines,  I  will  appreciate  them 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  take  a  trip  up  to  Chicago  during 
the  month  of  November  If  such  be  the  case,  I  shall  certainly 
look  you  up.  Both  my  father  and  uncle  are  away  at  present 
we  do  not  expect  them  back  until  November.  My  father  is 
now  motoring  somewhere  in  Michigan,  and  my  uncle  is  in 
Switzerland,  so  that  leaves  me  alone  at  Slidell. 


Wants  More  Advertising  Matter  on  Hollow  Tile. 

E.  C.  Hoadley,  general  manager  of  the  Texas  Clay 
Products  Company,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  writes: 

b or  the  future  please  mail  both  copies  of  “Brick  and 
Si  Re1c.°rd  t°  at  Malakoff,  Texas.  Our  general 
ofhce  will  be  there  from  now  on.  Glad  to  say  we  have 
orders  on  the  books  for  hollow  tile  for  deliveries  that  will 
keep  us  busy  until  November.  Have  recently  installed 
a  modern  clay  conveying  outfit  and  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  our  capacity.  We  wish  you  would  get  out  some 
advertising  matter  relative  to  hollow  tile  and  more  hollow 

no,  SE  bS.Ca"'  “Se  y°"r  “brkk"  mater!al-  as  do 
Readers  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will  note  that  the 
Texas  Clay  Products  Company  subscribes  for  two  copies 
of  this  magazine,  believing  it  contains  enough  valuable 
matter  to  warrant  the  extra  $2.00  a  year.  They  may  also 
notice  that  this  is  a  “going”  concern — with  orders  on  the 
books  that  guarantee  running  to  capacity  for  several 
months.  Also  that  the  capacity  is  being  increased.  In 
tie  midst,  as  it  were,  of  the  busy  season,  the  general 
manager  has  time  to  write,  suggesting  a  way  that  will  in¬ 
crease  Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  service  to  him.  The 
several  good  examples  are  well  worth  following. 


Clay  Man  “Pins”  Misstatement. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Globe-Wernicke  Company,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  published  a  folder  in  which  the  “Globe 
Safe”  which  had  been  installed  by  the  Franklin  Printing 
and  Engraving  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  illus¬ 
trated,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  last  named  con¬ 
cern,  which  said,  in  part: 

Our  entire  office  fixtures,  desks,  etc.,  were  reduced  ab¬ 
solutely  to  ashes.  This  shows  how  fierce  the  fire  must 
have  been.  Almost  every  vestige  of  woodwork  was  com¬ 
pletely  burnt.  We  happily  state,  however,  that  our  large 
iron  safe  stood  the  fire  as  well  as  the  Globe-Wernicke 
cabinet. 

Other  illustrations  were  published,  among  which  were 
two  showing  the  interior  of  the  building  after  the  fire, 
and  one  of  these  bore  the  caption,  “Note  how  the  heat 
damaged  the  hollow  tile  ceilings  and  walls.” 

F.  S.  Keeler,  president  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  whose  attention  was  called  to  this 
circular,  wrote: 

W  e  are  using  Globe-Wernicke  files  in  our  office  and 
were  about  to  place  an  order  for  a  safe.  We  are  also 
in  the  fireproofing  and  hollow  tile  business  and  cannot 
see  how  this  particular  circular  of  yours  is  of  any  special 
benefit  of  fireproofing  tile.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
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illustration  you  present  shows  the  result  of  a  pressure  of 
some  500  or  600  pounds,  which,  as  you  know,  would  also 
injure  solid  masonry  and,  had  it  been  directed  against  a 
“Globe  Safe”  would  probably  have  pushed  it  out  of  the 
building.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  your  intention  to  go 
after  any  particular  type  of  building  construction  and, 
had  you  omitted  the  words  “hollow  tile”  and  left  it  to 
the  public  to  guess  the  type  of  construction,  it  would  have 
been  just  as  forcible. 

The  Globe-Wernicke  Company,  through  its  secretary 
and  treasurer,  wrote,  in  reply: 

You  may  rest  assured  that  we  had  no  desire  to  go 
after  any  particular  style  of  fireproof  construction  in  the 
building  itself.  If  you  will  visit  our  plant,  you  will  see 
that  we  are  believers  in  hollow  tile,  as  parts  of  our  own 
buildings  are  constructed  of  hollow  clay  blocks.  You 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  fire  which  visited 
the  Union  Trust  Building  of  this  city  was  the  most  severe 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  any  modern  fireproof  skyscraper 
in  this  community:  the  great  heat  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  an  old  hotel  next  door  burned  and  the  heat  broke 
through  the  windows  of  this  skyscraper,  which  became 
a  veritable  flue  for  the  flames.  In  the  writer’s  opinion, 
if  the  interior  walls  of  the  skyscraper  had  not  been  hollow 
tile,  the  exterior  walls  of  the  structure  might  have  been 
forced  out  by  the  great  expansion  and  thus  the  entire 
building  ruined. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  congratulates  Mr.  Keeler  on 
his  being  so  wide  awake,  and  on  the  work  he  has  done  in 
preventing  the  further  circulation  of  printed  matter  preju¬ 
dicial  to  burned  clay  interests. 


Our  Acknowledgements  to  Hydraulic. 

John  Wood,  contractor,  of  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  writes: 

Being  in  need  of  a  technical  journal  that  deals  with 
brick  and  brickwork,  and  not  being  able  to  find  anything 
suitable,  I  wrote  to  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 
to  ask  if  they  could  help  me.  In  their  reply  they  were 
pleased  to  recommend  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  gave 
me  your  address,  so  if  you  could  oblige  me  and  send  me  a 
copy  to  look  over,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  receive  the 
same,  and  will,  perhaps,  become  a  subscriber. 

We  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Company  for  the  commendation  it  has  given  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  This  is  the  kind  of  praise  that  “means 
business.” 

The  Possibilities 

of  Interior  Brickwork 

IN.  FORMER  days,  those  few  architects  who  used 
brick  for  building  material  seemed  content  with  a 
brick  of  any  particular  color,  provided  that  each 
unit  of  the  shipment  was  of  the  same  identical  monot¬ 
onous  shade,  and  there  was  no  encouragement  to  the 
manufacturer  to  give  any  special  attention  to  the  artistic 
qualities  of  his  product.  Today  the  manufacturer  has  to 
cater  to  advanced  and  higher  ideas  of  brick  decoration. 
Any  kind  of  brick  will  not  do.  The  selection  of  a  brick 
from  a  few  samples  laid  on  the  architect’s  table  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  brick  today,  with  the  advent  of 
generous  width  and  suitable  color,  is  judged  from  its 
effect  in  the  wall  itself  as  a  general  color  scheme,  rather 
than  from  a  microscopic  inspection  of  the  single  brick 
unit. 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known  authority  on  decoration 
stated  that  in  America,  “the  return  to  a  more  substantial 
way  of  building  would  undoubtedly  lead  in  time  to  the 
use  of  brick,  stone  or  marble  floors.”  Today,  in  what  is 
practically  a  renaissance  of  brickwork,  we  have  not  only 
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the  brick  floors,  but  the  interior  brick  wall.  While  the 
interior  of  a  residence  or  business  building  may  be  de¬ 
signed  with  an  eye  to  its  general  effect  upon  the  public 
at  large,  it  is  naturally  the  decoration  of  the  interior 
which  is  most  closely  associated  with  its  occupants.  For 
this  reason,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  private  house, 
while  the  building  itself  may  pass  from  owner  to  owner 
in  the  course  of  time  without  any  exterior  change,  yet  its 
interior  decorations  are  often  subject  to  many  vicissitudes 
owing  possibly  on  the  one  hand  to  such  causes  as  fading 
wall  paper  or  the  soiling  of  stucco,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  fact  that,  both  these  materials  being  easily 
removable,  a  free  hand  is  given  to  the  exercise  of  individ¬ 
ual  taste,  which  is  too  often  out  of  all  harmony  and  spirit, 
not  only  with  the  general  architectural  feeling,  but  with 
the  surroundings. 

Among  the  several  materials  used  in  the  decoration  of 
the  interior,  marble,  stone,  wood,  tile,  stucco  and  wall 
paper  each  and  all  will  ever  continue  to  fill  the  decora¬ 
tive  schemes  of  certain  rooms;  but  there  is  another  mate¬ 
rial  which,  considering  its  fireproof  and  sanitary  attri¬ 
butes,  together  with  practicability  of  cost,  would  seem  to 
merit  consideration  with  other  materials  for  certain  inte¬ 
riors,  the  character  of  which  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
discuss. 

Brick  in  the  private  house  is  being  used  in  hall,  library, 
billiard  room  and  pergola,  and~  in  such  parts  of  larger 
buildings  as  the  church,  theater  loggia,  hotel  vestibule 
and  rathskeller,  while  libraries,  railroad  waiting  rooms 
and  many  other  public  buildings  are,  under  the  skillful 
hands  of  our  modern  architects,  being  constructed  of 
brick  in  forms  and  color  schemes  which  a  short  time 
ago  would  have  been  almost  undreamed  of. 

An  important  point  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  brick 
as  a  decorative  medium  for  interiors  is  its  imperishable 
qualities,  and,  while  there  are  many  rooms  in  which  brick 
would  be  totally  out  of  place,  at  the  same  time  there  are 
certain  rooms,  such  as  the  den,  billiard-room  and  library, 
which  might  well  be  carried  out  in  good  brickwork  laid 
up  in  decorative  effect. 

In  such  rooms,  the  necessity  of  repapering  or  renovat¬ 
ing  would  be  obviated,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
with,  say,  ordinary  wall  paper,  in  which  new  designs  are 
constantly  being  produced  and  older  patterns  withdrawn; 
so  that,  even  after  one  has  expended  time  and  thought 
in  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  pattern  and  shade,  the 
continuity  of  a  particular  decorative  scheme  in  your  room 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  life  of  the  paper  itself,  and, 
being  unable  to  duplicate  it,  one  is  forced  once  more  to 
search  for  a  suitable  background  for  pictures,  hangings 
and  furniture. 

The  mind  of  the  average  householder  may  at  first  recoil 
from  the  idea  of  a  brick  interior  as  presenting  a  cold  and 
unfinished  appearance.  The  partial  reason  for  this  may 
be  the  fact  that  he  has  always  associated  brick  with 
the  exterior  of  the  building  only,  and,  indeed,  the  general 
idea  of  brickwork  itself  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
uninteresting  brick  surface  of  red,  gray,  or  yellow  hue,  the 
term  “masonry”  perhaps  better  illustrating  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  effect,  rather  than  “finished  brickwork.”  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  the  view  taken  is  a  very  natural 
one,  for  an  interior  constructed  of  mere  masonry  would 
have  an  unfinished,  cheerless  and  undoubtedly  unsightly 
appearance.  The  crux  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  brickwork  of  today  has  reached  a  point  of  artistic 
possibility  where  it  competes  successfully  with  any  of  the 
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other  building  materials  and,  just  as  one  cannot  attempt 
to  compare  the  appearance  of  a  wall  hung  with  cheap 
monotone  hangings  with  one  draped  with  rare  Eastern 
fabrics,  so,  too,  there  is  absolutely  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  an  ordinary  brick  wall  and  a  finished  interior  con¬ 
structed  of  some  of  the  high-class  decorative  brick  prod¬ 
ucts  of  today. 

Brick,  as  a  building  material,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  world,  and  its  comparatively  recent  adoption  in  con¬ 
nection  with  interior  decoration  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
colors  and  textures  of  the  modern  artistic  face  brick.  The 
various  shapes  and  shades  of  the  modern  rough-textured 
brick  have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  ornamentation 
of  the  same  texture  and  finish  as  the  field  of  the  brick¬ 
work,  thus  obviating  the  introduction  of  glazed  tile  and 
marble. 

The  cost  of  brick  decoration  compares  favorably  with 
either  marble  or  decorative  plaster.  For  example,  brick 
decorative  panels,  according  to  some  recent  estimates, 
average  about  $1.50  per  square  foot,  including  designs, 
and  $1.50  per  square  foot  for  installation,  while  the  cost 
for  less  pretentious  decoration  seems  in  the  neighborhood 
of  75  cents  per  square  foot  for  material  and  the  same 
amount  per  square  foot  for  installation. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  there  are  still  a  number 
of  architects  who  do  not  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
brickwork,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  observing  some 
of  the  latest  examples  of  brick  decoration;  but,  judging 
by  the  increasing  use  of  artistically  shaded  and  textured 
brick  laid  in  mortar  joints  of  characteristic  size,  color 
and  composition,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  old 
style  brickwork  with  monotone  pressed  brick  and  thin 
mortar  joints  will  soon  be  a  relic  of  the  past. 

Brick  has  been  raised  to  a  high  plane  as  a  decorative 
medium  through  its  use  for  interior  decoration,  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  brick  once  more 
holds  its  own  with  stone,  stucco  and  even  marble,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  brickmakers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  their  product. — “Con¬ 
struction  News.” 


War  May  Develop  Another  Industry. 

While,  as  a  rule,  the  results  of  the  European  war  will 
be  beneficial  to  American  potters,  one  contingency  that 
may  not  be  so  satisfactory  presents  itself.  It  is  the 
chance  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  importation  on  flint 
pebbles. 

In  1913  nearly  $320,000  worth  of  flint  pebbles  were  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  mainly  from  Denmark  and 
France.  In  these  countries  the  flint  occurs  as  irregular 
nodules  in  the  chalk  cliffs  that  border  certain  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  under  the  impact  of  the  waves  on  the  shore, 
the  hard  flint  becomes  freed  from  its  relatively  soft  chalk 
matrix  and  is  gathered  in  great  quantities  from  the 
beaches  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  their 
destination  the  more  irregular  nodules  are  calcined  and 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  for  use  in  pottery  manufacture, 
but  those  that  have  been  well  rounded  by  the  waves  are 
reserved  for  use  in  tube  mills,  their  hardness  and  chem¬ 
ical  inertness  making  them  a  desirable  grinding  agent. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the 
cutting  off  of  the  imports  of  flint  pebbles  should  work 
no  material  hardship  to  the  pottery  industry,  as  flint  is 
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used  m  that  industry  only  in  subordinate  amounts  com¬ 
pared  with  the  crystalline  quartz  largely  quarried  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  and  as  the  supply  of 
the  quartz  is  far  in  excess  of  the  present  demands  A 
cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  rounded  flint  pebbles  suitable 
for  tube-mill  use  would,  it  is  probable,  entail  some  incon¬ 
venience,  for  ready-rounded  flints  are  not  known  to  occur 
in  this  country.  Recourse  might  be  had  to  artificial 
rounding  of  domestic  flints,  which  are  known  to  occur 
in  abundance  in  the  region  near  Austin,  Tex.,  where  they 
weather  out  of  beds  of  Cretaceous  chalk,  or  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  rounding  of  white  vitreous  quartzites,  which  are 
known  to  occur  at  a  few  places  in  this  country.  Where 
a  small  amount  of  iron  as  an  impurity  would  not  be  det¬ 
rimental  in  the  ground  product,  use  might  be  made  of 
rounded  quartz  pebbles  such  as  occur  in  the  valleys  of 
many  rivers  that  drain  regions  of  crystalline  rock— for 
example,  the  Potomac  near  Washington. 


Concrete  Streets  in  Indiana. 

Representatn  es  of  a  portland  cement  company  were  in 
Indiana  recently  taking  moving  pictures  of  the  traffic  on 
concrete  roads.  Their  itinerary  included  a  new  road  at 
Bloomfield  which  was  filmed,  some  pictures  also  being 
taken  in  Connersville,  though  the  stop  at  the  latter  place 
was  not  a  triumph  for  the  cement  men. 

The  Connersville  streets  were  put  down  about  a  year 
ago,  and  the  attention  of  the  moving  picture  party,  as 
they  passed  through  the  town,  was  called  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  streets  and  the  local  newspaper  in  reporting 
the  affair  says : 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  postoffice  on  Central  Avenue,  the 
street  is  beginning  to  crack  and  break,  especially  at'  the 
expansion  joints.  In  other  places,  very  bad  holes  are  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  the  cement  is  beginning  to  break,  making  the 
street  very  rough  to  travel  over,  and  if  repairs  are  not 
made  soon,  the  street  will  be  unfit  for  traffic  in  a  short 
time. 

“Connersville  citizens  have  been  taxed  quite  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  these  new  streets  and  if  they  begin  to  re¬ 
quire  repairing  before  they  are  a  year  old,  it  looks  as  if 
somone  has  been  stung  and  stung  hard  too.” 

The  defense  of  the  cement  company’s  representatives 
was  that,  if  the  specifications  were  followed  out  faithfully, 
the  street  would  be  all  right.  Regarding  the  work  of  the 
contractor,  the  same  paper  says,  “in  justice  to  one  of  the 
contractors  on  the  city  work,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
his  work  now  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  some  of  the 
streets  put  down  earlier.” 


War  Stops  Government  Pottery  Investigation. 

The  European  war  has  put  an  end  to  the  government’s 
investigation  of  the  pottery  industry  in  Germany  and  other 
continental  countries.  The  bureau  of  foreign  commerce 
has  had  three  experts  in  the  German  field  and  last  week 
they  cabled  to  Secretary  Redfield  that  they  could  proceed 
no  further  because  of  the  trade  paralysis.  They  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  diplomatic  service  at  the  Berlin  Embassy. 


Fire  Brick  Exports  Decrease. 

Fire  brick  to  the  value  of  $973,335  was  exported  by  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  during  the  last  Federal  fiscal  year,  as 
against  exportations  valued  at  $1,098,893  for  the  preceding 
year.  In  1912  the  exports  of  fire  brick  were  valued  at  $1,- 
172,886  which  shows  that  the  trend  of  the  exporting  of  this 
commodity  has  been  downward. 
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Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Automatic  Cutters. 

(See  Cutters.) 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Babbitt  Metal. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Clay  Plans  Complete. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co 


Clay  Steamers 

Raymond  Co.,  The,  C  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 


Clay  Technologist. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Barrows  and  Trucks. 


Buckets. 


Clutches  (Friction.) 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The,  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 
Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Belts. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 


Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Belt  Dressing. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

ambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cars  (Dryer). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Cars  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Coloring. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Conveying  Machinery. 

(See  Elevators  and  Con¬ 
veyors.) 


Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Good  Roads  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

'  ■  P'  iok  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg  Co. 


Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 
Brick  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Manganese 
Steel  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Cement  Filler. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 


Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


"  ■ r  ■  cMirers  Equipment  Co. 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 


Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Bartlett  Snow  &  Co.,  C.  O. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Company. 


Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Electrical  Furnaces. 

Englehard,  Chas. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Elevator  Buckets. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
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Knoxville  Avenue,  Peoria,  Ill.  Brick  Pavement  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


ifts& 


For  Street  Railway  Paving 


LJARRETT’S  Paving  Pitch  is  the 
only  proper  filler  for  brick  pave¬ 
ments  in  the  neighborhood  of  street 
railway  tracks. 

Of  the  other  fillers  sometimes  used,  cement 
is  too  rigid,  being  shattered  by  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  rails. 

Sand  admits  water  and  frost  to  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

Pitch,  however,  takes  up  vibration  and 
protects  the  brick  from  the  jarring  of  the 
rails,  which  otherwise  would  quickly  crack 


them.  It  is  a  good  insulator,  having  high 
electrical  resistance.  Being  absolutely  wa¬ 
terproof,  it  keeps  the  metal,  underground 
wires,  etc.,  dry. 

In  making  track  repairs  pitch  filler  permits 
the  blocks  to  be  removed  without  any  loss, 
whereas  with  cement  filler  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  destroy  the  bulk  of  the  brick 
which  was  removed. 

Pitch  is  easily  handled,  and  the  ordinary 
track  repair  gang  can  use  it  in  replacing 
a  pavement,  as  it  does  not  require  any 


;y’.;W  ~',P 


Paving  Pitch  booklet  on  request 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  CLEVELAND 
INCINNATI  PITTSBURGH  BIRMINGHAM  KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS  SEATTLE 
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Paints.  Railway 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Kirkpatrick,  W.  C. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Fans. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stewart  Heater  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co..  B.  F. 


Filler  (Paving). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 


Fuel  Economizers. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Furnace  (Kiln). 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 


Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Hoists. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Inspection  Tests  —  Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Insulated  Wire. 
Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kilns. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Lime  Mixers. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Locomotives  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Locomotives  (Gasoline). 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Locomotives  (Steam). 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 
Dewey  Bros.,  Inc. 

Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
sturtevant  Co,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co 

Mineral  Paint. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Mortar  Colors. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Molds. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 
Mentz  Co.,  G.  B. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Motors — Electric. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors  (Gasoline  Haulage). 

Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Patents. 

Peck,  Herbert  E. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  Transmission. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses — Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulleys— Cast  Iron,  Clutch 
and  Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Williams  Patent  C.  &  Pul.  Co. 


Pumps — Steam 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
E'nglehard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Stupakoff  Laboratories. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson  &  Co. 


Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arouckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson  &  Co. 

Rattler. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schools. 

Rutgers  College. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mach.  Co. 
Schofield- Burkett  Cons.  Co. 

Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel 
Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Cos.,  C.  W. 

Schofield -Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Steamers  (Clay). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co. 
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The  Lakewood  “Digger’* 


Most  powerful  digging  bucket 
on  the  market.  Digs  Hard 
Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Gravel, 
etc. 

It  not  only  digs  but  digs  fast, 
making  it  a  great  labor  saver. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without 
this  Lakewood  Bucket. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  15 


The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company, 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  York:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 


44 


By  distributing-  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainag-e  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

Hints  On  Farm  Drainage.” 

PRICES: 

100  copies . . $  3.00  300  copies . ~r  OO 

200  copies .  5.00  500  copies .  .  12*00 

1000  copies . $17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address, 


8end  for  Sample. 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

445  PLYMOUTH  COURT 


CHICAGO 
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Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills 

Oil  Burning  Equipment 

Crude  Oil  Engines 
Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Pug  Mills 

Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 

Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 
Wood  Moulds 
Trucks  and  Barrows 
Kiln  Fittings 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the 
above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 

Catalogs  upon  request 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 


FOLLOW  the  prescription  of  Experience  by  install¬ 
ing  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Dryer. 
Its  basic  principle  is  absolutely  correct.  And  the 
drying  elements — heat,  humidity  and  circulation  of  air 
— are  always  under  the  control  of  the  operator  of  the 
drier  and  can  easily  be  regulated  to  exactly  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  and  every  variety  of  clay. 


Convincing  proofs  cf  these  facts, 
together  with  the  new  catalog,  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Address :  The 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540  Mc¬ 
Carty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY— Continued 


Steel  Pallets. 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Dhio  Galvanizing  &_  Mfg.  Co. 


Trucking  Systems. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Turntables. 


Steel  Towers. 
Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Supplies. 


Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


rbuckle  &  Co. 

.tlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
leramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
lhambers  Bros.  Co. 

Ihicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Idgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co.  . 

.akewood  Engineering  Co. 
lanufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
lartin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
iaymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

KT  /-vl  1  TVTfcr  C'n 


Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Water  Softeners. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Water  Tanks. 


Tile  Machinery. 


Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tramways. 

Consolidated  Tramway  Co. 

Transfer  Cars. 


Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 
Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


I—  H  Iff—  IWIW  IH II II  i  MB’— 
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“Be  a  Booster ” 

“The  Truth 
About  the 
Wayne  County 
Concrete  Roads” 

— By  Paul  E.  Green ,  M.  E. 

If  you  have  some  new  streets  or  country 
highways  contemplated  in  YOUR  city  or  com¬ 
munity,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that  concrete 
will  be  considered  as  a  paving  material,  stop 
this  waste  of  the  people’s  money  by  boost¬ 
ing  for  vitrified  paving  block,  no  matter  if  you 
do  not  make  pavers. 

You  are  a  clayworker  and  should  work  for 
burned  clay  no  matter  what  form  it  may  be. 

Clay  workers,  Use  this  Book 
to  Fight  Concrete 

Paul  E.  Green  is  a  member  of  the  American  En¬ 
gineering  Society  and  was  employed  by  certain  tax¬ 
payers  of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  to  investigate  the 
famous  Wayne  County  roads  before  they  decided  on 
concrete  for  proposed  street  improvements. 

Mr.  Green  made  an  exhaustive  report  showing  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  and  giving  full  data  on  these  “perfect” 
concrete  roads.  His  report  was  published  in  full  in 
the  Oct.  7,  1913,  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 
We  have  reprinted  the  report  in  pamphlet  form  for 
popular  distribution. 

Show  a  Co-operative  Spirit 
in  Your  Locality 

See  that  every  taxpayer  gets  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet. 
We  have  printed  them  in  a  convenient  and  attractive 
form  for  distribution  and  offer  them  in  any  quantity  at 
$20  per  1000,  which  barely  covers  the  cost  of  printing. 
Smaller  lots  at  $2.50  per  100.  Sample  copies  free.  Send 
for  a  copy  if  you  missed  the  article  in  the  October  7 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


$5  for  an  Idea— 

You  Can  Write  it 
in  Twenty  Words 

Do  you  know  some  short  cut  to  manu¬ 
facturing  efficiency?  Have  you  devised  a 
simple  contrivance  that  lessens  labor  and 
improves  your  product?  Have  you  a  new 
wrinkle  that  helps  your  men  or  your  fel¬ 
low  workers  or  that  brings  a  profit  to  your 
employer  ? 

If  you  have  a  suggestion  of  any  sort  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  a  fellow  workman, 
write  it  out  in  twenty  words  or  more — one 
hundred  should  be  ample,  and  send  it  to 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  We  want  it. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 
Pays  lor  Suggestions 

We  pay  $1  for  every  suggestion  sent  us  and 
used  in  “The  Superintendent’s”  Department, 
and  the  best  suggestion  receives  a  special  prize 
of  $5  each  issue. 

Have  you  a  way  of  doing  something  that  is 
different  from  the  other  fellow?  Send  it  to  us. 

Have  you  a  device  that  adds  to  the  efficiency 
of  your  machine?  Send  it  to  us. 

Have  you  a  suggestion  that  improves  the 
quality  of  your  wares?  Send  it  to  us. 

Wc  Pay  $1 

for  Every  Suggestion 
That  We  Print 

We  are  striving  to  make  “The  Superintend¬ 
ent’s”  Department  of  great  practical  value  to 
our  readers  and  we  want  you  to  help  us.  This 
department  is  intended  as  a  symposium  of 
ideas.  It  should  bristle  with  useful  tips  and 
suggestions.  Read  it  yourself.  You  may  re¬ 
ceive  some  little  idea  thereby  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  you.  In  exchange  for  the 
good  that  you  receive  contribute  something 
for  your  fellow  workmen. 

Write  your  suggestions  on  one  side 
of  the  paper — in  ink  and  the  shorter 
the  better.  Address  it  to  “The  Super¬ 
intendent,  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record.’  ” 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and  give 
your  address,  so  we  will  know  where 
to  send  the  check. 


Brick  and  Clay  Record 

CHICAGO  “ 
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THE 


Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengthy 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


WEBB  WIRE  WO 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  I. 


RKS 


8.000  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  PER  HOUR 


is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  our  brick  machine  with  automatic  mold  dumper 
combined. 

Cfl  If  you  wish  to  increase  your  output  and  decrease  the  cost  of  production,  you 
should  investigate  our  complete  equipment  for  making  60,000  brick  in  eight 
hours  with 

BUT  FIVE  MEN  IN  THE  MACHINE  ROOM 

The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


Arc  Your  Freight  Rates  Satisfactory? 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  your  competitors  in  many  in¬ 
stances  have  rates  that  are  predicated  upon  a  more  equitable 
basis  due  entirely  to  the  aggressiveness  of  expert  traffic  men? 


We  have  in  our  employ  men  who  thoroughly  understand  these 
vexatious  traffic  problems  and  are  prepared  to  assist  you  in 
every  possible  manner.  RESULTS  PRODUCED  OR  NO 
CHARGE. 


GENERAL  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc  •*  'w/vshi "not o n ! 1  n !  c? 


THE  STANDARD 
RATTLER  FOR 
THE  TESTING  OF 
PAVING  BRICK 


As  we  now  build  this  machine  it  embodies 
all  of  the 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 

and  refinements  of  construction  that  have 
been  found  desirable  during  a  period  of 
tryout  covering  almost  one  year  of  time  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  prices  address 


HETHERINGTON  &  BERNER 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


NEW  YORK 


Style  No.  12 


We  make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


kjui  line  UI  manuiacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

™'ofr  tpoVlM^.rm„nceh'!a,h6"a&eUr. 

SrSM,.'?  “*  le“*  because  wVar’e' 

ti^e^itter*  US  kn°W  What  y°U  need  °r  Send  for  comP*ete  descrip- 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Niles,  Ohio 


Brickmakers’  Records  Prove  The  The w  Saves. 

Brickyards’  Standard  Shovel-The  Thew 


Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay 


Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel  . . . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 

day  . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 
repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  day . 9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
list  of  Thew  owners  near  you. 


The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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DRYER  CARS 


KILN  BANDS 


POWER  LIME  MIXERS 


STEEL  BRICK  MOULDS 


PALLETS 


STEEL  SAND  BOXES 


H.  W.  GERLOCK  -  Huntingdon,  Penna. 


“A  Dollar  Saved  is  a  Dollar  Made” 

JF  you  want  to  save  money  in  your  clay  pit,  or 
sand  and  gravel  plant,  you  should  investigate 

the  “Schofield-Burkett  Excavator”. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  10  today. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Macon,  Georgia 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- of - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


This  pink  section  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  the  clay  worker’s  opportunity  to  put  into 
practical  application  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 

It  lists,  by  classifications,  the  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  so  one  may  find  them  at  a  glance. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  this  classified  list,  cards  carrying  a  description  of  the  product 
made  by  these  manufacturers  and  such  other  information  that  will  assist  any  interested 
clay  worker  in  ascertaining  just  what  he  wants  to  know. 


Here’s  How  You,  as  Clay  workers,  May  Put  Into 
Practice  the  True  Spirit  of  Co-operation 


Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  only 
— or  of  any  other  one  of  the  several  products  made 
from  burned  clay.  ' 

Suppose  that  one  of  your  customers  or  one  of  your 
fellow  townsmen  wants  some  sewer  pipe,  or  hoi- 

LOOK  OVER  THE 

Pick  out  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  required  that 
is  nearest  to  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at  once.  Either 
buy  the  product  from  him  as  a  dealer  or  tip  him  off  to 


low  block,  or  facing  brick,  or  vitrified  paving  block, 
or  any  of  the  products  you  do  not  make. 

Naturally,  you  would  rather  see  him  get  BURNED 
clay  than  some  other  material,  because  every  sale 
of  clay  products  in  YOUR  community  boosts 
YOUR  own  product. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST 

the  proposed  job  so  that  he  may  get  busy  and  land  it. 

If  you  do  this  and  he  does  this  for  you — it  is  co-opera¬ 
tion — it  is  true  reciprocity. 


If  You  Want  Representation  Somewhere 

If  you  want  YOUR  product  in  some  section  where  your  present  sales  are  small  and  where  it  scarcely  would  pay 
you  to  send  a  special  salesman — consult  this  classified  list  and  select  a  dealer  from  those  given  in  the  succeeding 
pages  and  write  to  him.  6 

If  You  Are  a  Dealer 

And  want  a  line  of  brick  or  tile  or  some  other  burned  clay  product — or  you  want  something  in  some  particular  color 
or  shade  or  texture,  scan  over  the  classified  list  of  manufacturers  in  the  succeeding  pages  and  write  to  the  one  that 
fits  your  case. 


Be  a  Booster — don’t  be  selfish.  The  success  of  any  clay  product  means  the  success  of  the  product  that  you  manu¬ 
facture. 

If  you  make  brick — advocate  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  and  all  other  lines. 

If  you  make  sewer  pipe,  advocate  brick,  hollow  block  and  all  the  other  burned  clay  products. 

If  you  make  hollow  block,  advocate  everything  that  is  made  of  burned  clay. 

And  while  boosting,  remember  always  that  you  are  boosting  for  yourself  because  you  are  practicing  co-operation 
— you  are  preaching  reciprocity,  and  you  are  teaching  the  other  fellow  to  boost  for  you. 

Every  Public  Building— every  Paved  street— every  Sewer  Contract — every  Farm  that  is 
drained  with  tile — in  your  town  or  community  that  uses  any  material  that  is  not  burned 
clay  INCREASES  your  taxes  without  helping  yourself  or  any  other  clayworker. 
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A 


Classified  Directory  of  Clay 
Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


Block  or  Tile  (Hollow) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta.,  Canada. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 111. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co - Davenport  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . .Tex. 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

Brick  (Common) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long- 

head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill- 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . -HI. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . ...Neto. 

Post,  W.  &  J-,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . vS,10 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co. .....  D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . . . Wyo. 

Brick  (Enamel) 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  „ 

Tile  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . Ill. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Face) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long- 

head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin - Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . . . Ga. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . . .Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co .  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . Iowa. 

Continental  Brick  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . St.  Louis . . Mo. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Cd . Canton  . Ohio. 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  _ 

Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co - Cfolumbue  . Ohio 

Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  The . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Louisville  . Ohio 

McArthur  Brick  Co . ..McArthur  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . ..Okla. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . Pa. 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co. . Kunkletown  . Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee . Pa. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Go . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  CO . Alsey  . Ill. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co  . Chicago  . Ill. 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . Mo. 

Laclede-ChHsty  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  St.  Louis  . . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . NY- 

'Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 


Dover  Fire  Brick  Co .  Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co .  Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

EVans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos _ Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co - Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . Pa. 

Brick  (Hollow) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Brick  or  Block  (Paving) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd - Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . Ill. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . Ill. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro  . Ill. 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . Ill. 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . Ind. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co . Des  Moines . Iowa. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . Ohio. 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . Ohio. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . Pa. 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co - Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Chimney  Tops 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Clay  (Fire) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co  . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . ..Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Terra  Cotta) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Tile) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Coal  Gas  Benches 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. St.  Louis . --Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . ;... Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Colonial  Swells 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Fire  Proofing 

klberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

Flower  Pots 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

Flue  Lining 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Furring  Tile 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The,  Kankakee  # . Ill. 

Glass  House  Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mortar  Colors 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

Raggle  Blocks 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co..  St.  Louis . ..Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa, 
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Sewer  Brick 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Pipe 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  .  Cal 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  .  ind 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co..  St.  Louis . "mq,’ 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  .  Ohio 

EVans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . .‘Ohio. 

Silica 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . Cal. 

Silo  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Terra  Cotta  (Architectural) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Mantels 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Monuments  and  Statuary 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Tile  (Drain) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Floor) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 


Tile  (Partition) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . Ill. 

Tile  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tile  (Promenade) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Roofing) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  . Qhio 

Tile  (Tube) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Wall  Coping 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co... _ Cannelton  . Ind. 

Water  Gas  Linings 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . 1 . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Dealers 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  . Ga. 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co _ Chicago  . .  .ill 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill' 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York . N  Y 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . ’n  Y 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . .’...Tex! 

Dealers  (Face  Brick) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Dealers  (Hollow  Tile) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 


On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  15 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  7 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O  .  14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  14 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  11 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Co.,  Columbus,  O’ .  14 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  15 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  S’.  S.,  Chicago . > .  12 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  0 .  14 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  15 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill .  7 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  7 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa .  4 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City .  4 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  7 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  7 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  9 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  12 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la .  10 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill . ....• .  12 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  9 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 .  10 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill . . . 10 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  12 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  9 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  10 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Pa .  10 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  10 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill . 12 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  0 .  9 

Purington  Paying  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill _ !!!!!!!!!!!!"  '  10 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa .  10 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  .  7 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Glean,  N.  Y .  .  10 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind! .  io 

United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O . !!!..!!  9 

_  CLAYS  (FIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J . .  15 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago .  ir 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  15 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

KIESELGUHR 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . 


.  12 

REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  .  7 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . .!!!"!!!!!!!!!!  4 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  ..  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 4 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. .....  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio .  15 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
183b — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  hills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits.  , 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying.  _ 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office,  Safe.  Office, 

Cormellsville,  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhrichsvllle,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 

Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 

Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


AJAX 

FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

_ MANUFACTURERS  OP - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fire  Brick  Facts  For  Kiln  Builders 

Do  not  overlook  the  quality  of  Fire  Brick  used  in 
inner  walls,  crowns  and  fire  arches  of  your  kilns; 
this  is  all  important.  When  fire  brick  begin  to  give 
away  the  whole  kiln  is  impaired. 

No  brick  construction  will  stand  under  strain  of 
gradual  contraction  account  ot  poor  quality  firebrick. 

Consult  us  in  advance  of  placing  your  orders. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.  Oak  Hill,  O. 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  you  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  Worcester,  Sec’y,  Calgary, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  111.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Arkansas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn.  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec'y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Secy, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  111.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec  y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa.  j 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Metuchen,  N.  J.;  Pres.,  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 
— M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 
Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec'y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 
1249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 
Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec’y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  W.  Martin, 
Pres.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Thomas  R.  Harwood,  Sec’y,  Gon¬ 
zales,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Record”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  lnd. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired — London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick — Bradford  Pres  d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Bradford  Ruffs - Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Bronze  Mission - American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Buckskin  Pavers - Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Buff  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Caledonian - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Car-Bex - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Century  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 

Cla-Rox - Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds - Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Corduroys - Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Mingled  Shades - Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions - Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets - Washington  Brick,  Lime  6t  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  r<eds - Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  lnd. 

Colonial  Swells - &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  I  2"  Mission - American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 

Corsweve - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coshocton - Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 

Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Cravenette — Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial - Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dabney - Dabney  Brick  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Davenport - Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 

Denison — Mason  City  Brick  6c  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch — Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 


Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Empire — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  6c  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Facetone — Sioux  City  Brick  6c  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Federal - Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 

Flash - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig - Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Homespun — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Oriental - B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hy-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Imperial - Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head - Claycraft  Mining  6c  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 

Indiana  Harvards - Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  lnd. 

Ironclay - Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block - Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  lnd. 

Load  Bearing  Tile - Mason  City  Brick  6c  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 

la. 

Keim - Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Klay-Kraft - Mason  City  Brick  6c  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Mason  City - Mason  City  Brick  6c  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Medal  Block - Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Mingled  Shades  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  lnd. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette - Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo - Kansas  Buff  Brick  6c  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 

Navajo — Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Old  Rose  Colonial - Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  lnd. 

Olean  Block - Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental - Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  lnd. 

Pearl - Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  lnd. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Pompeian — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Porter  National — The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 
Promenade — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
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Purington  Paver* — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rugosa - Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental — Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
Savage — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Shale-Tex — Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 

Shor-Wil - The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sioux — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Sparta — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
Stanton — Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay - Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 

Sun-Tex — The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Tapestry — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Templeton — Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Texcit  Brick — Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile — Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Texturesque — Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale - Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tuillery — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Velvet-Nap - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Vogue - Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West  Salem  Matts - West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


J"")RAW^  A  LINE  through  the  Eastern  Boundary  of 
Indiana,  from  the  Northernmost  railway  station  in 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

We  can  serve  every  point  West  ol  that  line, 
competing  in  PRICE  and  QUALITY  with 
plants  that  seem  closer  to  the  Delivery  Point 

/£*  We  Make  Fire  Brick  and  Refractories 

dig)  MEXICO 

\^3§PR/  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY 

MEXICO.  MISSOURI 

Chicago  Office:  10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Otis  Bldg. 

We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Fates  on  all  R.R.’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 

Didier-March  Company 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

High  grade  FIRE  BRICK  materials  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  fire  clays,  for  all  refractory  re¬ 
quirements,  including  coal  carbonizing  gas  benches, 
water  gas  linings,  checker  brick,  special  boiler  brick, 
tube  tile,  linings  and  special  shapes  for  all  types  of 
furnaces  and  kilns  using  various  fuels.  Send  us 
your  drawings  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 

Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal. 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fire  Brick,  Zinc  Furnace  Lining, 

Cupola  Blocks,  Locomotive  Lin¬ 
ings,  Patent  Lime  Kiln  Blocks 

-  AND - 

FIRE  CLAY  GOODS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Office  306  Wainwright  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Increase  the  Sale  of  your  Output 

Our  booklet,  “HINTS  ON  FARM 
DRAINAGE”,  if  distributed 
among  the  farmers  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity  will  convince  them  of  the 
practicability  of  using  drain  tile. 

rl  -f  r\-r  comnlp  pnnv  ••  ••  •• 

2/ou  wi/l  confer  a  favor  upon 
both  the  advertiser  and  pub ~ 
tishers  of  this  magazine  if  you 
wiil  mention  ‘  ‘  f/frick  when 

writing  to  advertisers. 

ociiu.  iui  ociiii|jiv  v-'vjpj y  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  Chicago 

w 
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To  the  Men  Who  Control 
Highway  Construction 

r  I  ^HE  coming  convention  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association 
to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  Sept.  9,  10  and  11,  has 
been  arranged  to  show  you  the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  vitrified  paving  brick  into  dependable 
streets  and  highways,  and  their  many  econo¬ 
mies. 

The  time  you  spend  at  this  important  meet¬ 
ing,  as  its  guest,  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  you 
and  you  will  return  home  with  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  those  whose  interests  you  represent 
can  best  be  served  by  the  use  of  brick  in  your 
streets  and  highways. 

Buffalo  and  its  outlying  districts  are  noted  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  brick  streets  and  these,  together  with  the 
ones  under  construction,  which  will  be  covered  by  automo¬ 
biles,  will  convince  you  that  the  only  permanent  roads  are 
brick  roads. 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  eager 
to  co-operate  with  you  to  the  end  that  your  constituents  may 
be  well  served.  Many  of  them  present  their  product  for 
your  consideration  on  the  following  pages  and  you  will 
be  justified  in  fixing  the  trade-names  of  these  pavers  in 
your  mind  for  future  reference. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


“Licensee  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug;  Block.  The  Best  and  most  suit¬ 
able  form  of  Paving  Block  for  Road  Way  Improvements  in  use 
with  the  Cement  Groat  Filler.” 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 

Pioneer 
Paving 
Block 
Manufac¬ 
turers 

Established  1887 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT.  PA.  Alfred  Yates.  Gen.  Mer. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  15,000,000  Annually 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 

ET  EES.  Bl  1 1=?  [fHT~ 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 

BRIDGEVILLE.  PA. 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  ‘'No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

THE  CELEBRATED 
EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS 

Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  ot  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

/  3 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wir«-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICK  AND  BLOCK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.,  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 

Merely  advertising:  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 

“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?” 

Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

• 

TILEMAKER5 

CAN  LARGELY  INCREASE 

THEIR  SALES . 

By  distributing  to  farmers  and  others  interested  in 
Drainage  the  pamphlet  entitled 

HINTS  ON 

FARfl  DRAINAGE 

PRICES 

100  copies . $  3.00 

200  copies .  5.00 

300  copies . T.00 

500  copies .  12.00 

1000  copies .  17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and 
address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free 
on  the  outside  cover.  Address 

Kenfield- Leach  Company 

CHICAGO. 

:  SEND  FOR  SAHPLE. 

Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn- Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 

7 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PAVING  BLOCKS  AND 
VITRIFIED  BUILDING  BRICK 

Works  Office,  1116  Fidelity  Buildiag 

Hamburg,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell  Telephone  Locust  2822 

Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


CLAYWORKERS 


Let  the  men  who  use  clay  products  know 
who  and  where  you  are  and  what  you  make.  . 

Our  Subscription  List  includes  Architects,  Municipal  Engineers,  Contractors  and  Home 
Builders.  A  copy  may  be  found  in  every  Building  Material  Exchange  in  America. 

Clayworkers,  as  you  know,  use  clay  products  other  than  those  made  in  their  own 
plants.  Clayworkers  are,  in  many  instances,  influential  members  of  City  Councils  and 
Boards  of  Public  Improvement.  It  seems  reasonable  that  they  prefer  burned  clay  in  any 
form  to  competing  materials. 

Our  Reciprocal  Clay  Products  Advertising 
Section  helps  Clayworkers  help  each  other. 

A  Display  Advertisement  herein  is  inexpensive  and 
you  should  investigate  it  at  once. 

This  will  bring  your  name  prominently  be¬ 
fore  a  host  of  men  who  can  benefit  you. 

And  it  will  also  put  your  name,  without  any  extra  charge,  in  our  Classified  Index  of  Clay 
Products  Manufacturers,  under  as  many  headings  as  you  make  different  clay  products. 
This  list  (see  page  three)  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  states  and  cities. 

Men  who  are  alive  to  selling  possibilities  in  markets  you  do  not  reach  are 
anxious  to  handle  your  material.  They  would  write  you  if  they  knew  what 
you  make  and  where  your  plant  is  located.  They  read  the  Pink  Section. 
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The  most  perfect  rough  texture  brick  on  the  market  in  size,  shape 
and  quality.  Made  in 


Buff,  Onyx,  Granite 
Gray  and  Flemish 

DO  1  Gray,  Buff  Speckled, Gray  Speckled 

ry  Pressed  Standards  and  Normans. 

Wire  Cut  Ivory  and  Gray  in  Standards  Only. 

Ornamental  in  ail  colors 

Brick  Mantels  and  Arches  to  Order 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Established  1885 


HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Largest  Makers  ot  Face  Brick 

in  the  World 

Branch  Office*:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  Du  Bois,  Pa  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


'■  - 

Increase  Y our  Profits 

by  making 

SEWER  PIPE. 


Our  Booklet 

“Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It” 

contains  thirty-eight  pages, 
giving  in  detail  the  process  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Manufacture. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

Part  I  dealing  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  practice;  part  II  with 
the  English. 

SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD. 

445  Plymouth  Court,  CHICAGO 

' _  -I 


AMERICAN 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

♦ 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 
Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities. 


American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 


Factory 

South  River,  N.  J. 


General  Office, 

1182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


KE1M  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Makers  of  Keim  Brick,  rough  texture, 
in  beautiful  scale  of  colors 


Offices:  Factory: 

Louisville ,  O.  Mapleton,  O. 


Agencies  solicited  in  all  new  territory. 
Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished. 
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Ferris  “VELVETS” 

Ferris  “VELVET-NAPS” 

Ferris  “POMPEIAN”  (Flash) 

Ferris  BUFFS  and  GREYS 
Ferris  “RAG” 

Brick  of  surpassing  beauty,  excelling  in 
richness  of  texture  and  shade. 

“Ask  to  be  shown.” 

ii 

~-&emsMorfar  Colors 

Possess  greater  coloring  power. 

Are  more  soluble — more  easily  mixed. 

Are  absolutely  non-fading. 

Pulp  or  Dry  in 
Ferris  Buff 
Ferris  Dark  Red 

Ferris  Double  Strength  Chocolate 
Ferris  Special  Chocolate 
Ferris  Double  Strength  Black 

Avoid  that  faded  out  appearance  in  your 
brick  work.” 

THE  WARREN  B.  FERRIS  / 

BRICK  COMPANY 

Suite  805,  Cols.  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg  ri. 

COLUMBUS,  0. 


The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Limited 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada 

Western  Canada’s  Largest  Clay  Products  Plant 

where  we  manufacture 

High  Grade  Salt  Glazed  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

and  all  fittings  and  connections.  Also  Hollow 
Block,  Denison  Interlocking  Tile,  Wall 
Coping,  Fireproofing,  Drain  Tile, 

Flue  Lining  and  Brick 


THE  NATIONAL  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

LIMA.  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Double 

Inter-Locking  Roofing  Tile 

In  Two  Patterns 

Made  in  Natural  Red  and  Green  Glazes 


Send  Plans  for  Estimates 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalogue 


Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  Company 

1205*6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
Chicago,  III. 

We  handle  every  kind  of  good  facing  brick. 

( Exclusive  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  Brick ) 


L.  D.  BINYON 
President 


H.  L.  MATZ 
Vice-President 


JAS.  A.  HOGAN 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


S  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 

Facing  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Raggle  Blocks 

Main  Exhibit  and  General  Offices: 

304-306  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Branch  Exhibit  and  Sales  Room: 

738  South  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

MFRS.  OF  FLOOR  TILE 

DOMESTIC  QUARRIES 

Promenade  Tile — 


Cove  Base,  Angles,  Caps,  all  sizes. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL 


OHIO 


Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Fire,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Clays 


ALSO 


Foundry  and  Other  Fire  Sands, 

Kiln  Setting  and  Building  Sands. 

Shipments  via  Penna.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.’s 

Also  L.  V.  Freight  Wharves  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J* 
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Clay  workers 


You  Can  Get  the  Advice  of  the  World’s 
Experts  for  the  Mere  Asking 

These  Men  Answer  Your  Questions  Free 
in  Brick  and  Clay  Record 

free  There  are  no  strings  tied  to  this  offer-no  fees  charged-no  obligations  imposed.  The  service  is 
absolutely  free  to  every  reader  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Recor  . 

Ask  ANY  Question 

On  ANY  Subject 

W°r  The  problem  will  be  submitted  to  the  recognized  authority  on  that 
subject,  if  our  own  experts  cannot  answer  you,  and  no  effort  wl11  be 
left  undone  to  give  you  as  thorough  a  solution  as  is  possible. 

If  the  answer  is  readily  obtained  you  will  see  it  in  the  next  is¬ 
sue  following  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  Sometimes,  however,  it  takes 
two  or  three  weeks  to  get  a  satisfactory  reply,  as  the  .P™ble? 
necessitate  an  investigation  and  even  experiments  to  give  a  de 
and  accurate  answer. 

If  You  Want  Machinery  or  Expect 
to  Enlarge  Your  Plant 

Sometimes  it  is  a  question  of  greater  capacity,  or  new  machinery  or  supplies  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  usual  market.  If  this  is  true,  check  off  the  items  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  or  write  your  wants  in  a  letter  and  mail  it  to  the 
Free  Service  Bureau.  We  will  reply  promptly  to  any  question  answered  and  supp  y 
you  with  accurate  information. 


Have  You  Trouble 

IN  BURNING?  Does  your  ware  show 
scum  of  efflorescence;  does  it  crack  or 
burn  unevenly?  Do  you  fail  to  get  goo 
results’  Do  you  want  to  know  som®- 
thing  about  kilns?  State  your  problem 
to  the  “Editor  Question  and  Answer  De¬ 
partment”  and  he  will  answer  you  free. 

TN  DRYING?  Have  you  difficulty  in 
drying  your  ware  properly?  Does  it 
crack  or  check.  Is  your  clay  too  tender 
Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  methods  or 
svstem  to  use?  State  your  problem  tc 
the  “Editor  of  the  Question  and  Answer 
Department.” 

IN  MANUFACTURE?  Are  you  having 
trouble  in  lamination,  in  your  mixture  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  manufacturing 
end?  No  matter  what  the  problem  is, 
ask  us — the  answer  is  free  to  all  readers. 

IN  ANY  PART  OF  YOUR  PLANT?  No 
matter  what  the  trouble  is  or  where  it  is 
located— in  the  pit,  in  the  hauling,  in 
the  dry  pans,  the  pugmill  or  machine 
state  your  problems  and  let  Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  experts  answer  it  for  you— 
it  is  free  to  all  readers  of  the  magazine, 


USE  THE  COUPON  IN  WRITING 


Brick  and  Clay  Record, 

Free  Service  Bureau, 

Gent4leLePnfmWehwanUtrtsome  ^formation  about  the  items  below  in 
touch  with  concerns  whom  you  know  to  be  reliable. 


front  of  which  we  have  placed  a  cross.  Please  put  us  in 


.)  Analysis  of  Clay. 

. )  Barrows  and  Trucks. 

.)  Belting. 

. )  Blowers. 

.)  Boilers  and  Engines. 

)  Brick  Machinery. 

.)  Cables  and  Cableways. 
.)  Cars  and  Trucks. 

. )  Chemicals. 

. )  Clay  Feeders  and 
Mixers. 

.)  Clay  Gatherers. 


(. 


(. 


.  . )  Crushers  and  Pulver¬ 
izers. 

.  . )  Cutters. 

.  . )  Disintegrators. 

. . )  Dryers. 

.  . )  Dry  or  Wet  Pans. 

. )  Elevators  and  Convey¬ 
ors. 

, . )  Engineers. 

. )  Flue  Blowers. 

,.)  Full  Equipment. 

.  .)  Gears  and  Castings. 


(. 


)  Hollow  Block  Machinery. 
)  Kilns.  Kiln  doors, 
frames,  lugs  and 
bands. 

)  Molds  or  Mold  Sanders. 
)  Oil  Burners. 

)  Pallets  and  Trays. 

)  Pyrometers. 

)  Railway  Equipment 
(Indus.). 


. . )  Represses. 

. . )  Screens.  • 

.)  Sewer-Pipe  Machinery. 

.  .)  Shovels  (Steam  ot 
Hand) . 

, ..)  Trucks  (Motor). 

. . . )  Tile  Machinery. 

. ..)  Tramways  (Aerial). 

. .  . )  Wagons. 

. . . )  Miscellaneous. 


(Street) 


(Signed) 


(City) 
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An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere  assertions  of  quality. 
The  quality  must  be  there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 


The  reason,  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main  drives  is  because 
there  is  strength  in  every  bit  of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The 
duck  is  extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength.  The  stitch¬ 
ing  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  canvas  and  the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles 
never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is  strength  in  Sawyer 
Belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 


of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action 
brick  work. 


Sawyer  Belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick 
Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but  there  is  also  the  added  quality 
of  both  grit  and  moisture  conditions  nearly  always  attendant  in 


Main  Drive  Belt  Efficiency 


CANVAS  BELTING 


SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

BRANCHES: 


Chicago  Rubber  Co . Chicago.  Ill. 

Day  Rubber  Co . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Iroquois  Rubber  Co.. . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . Cincinnati,  O. 

Omaha  Rubber  Co . Omaha,  Neb. 

Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plant  Rubber  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

Revere  Rubber  &  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Rochester . Rochester 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Syracuse . Syracuse 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway . New  York 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Calif . Los  Angeles 


Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 


‘TACK  A  SIGN” 


71 


ON  YOUR  LETTERS 
AND  ENVELOPES 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  A . 20c  postpaid 


Imprint  the  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan  on  Your  Office  Stationery. 
Don’t  Wait  Until  You  Are  Ready  to  Order  a  Fresh  Supply — 
Overprint  the  Old. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  B . 25c  postpaid 


Tell  Your  Printer  to  Use  “Metallic  Blue”  Ink. 
He  Will  Get  It  For  You  If  It  is  Not  Already 
in  Stock. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  C . 30c  postpaid 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will 
Supply  the  Electrotypes  at  In¬ 
significant  Cost — see  Prices 
Quoted  in  this  Advertisement. 


Address  “Book 
Department” 
“Brick  and  Clay 
Record,” 

445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 
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Price,  50  cents,  postpaid 


Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Distribute  a  Few  Copies  of  This  Bungalow 
Book  Among  the  Prospective  Home  Builders 
in  Your  Community  and  Watch  Your  Sales 


Increase 


— — 


Help  them  decide 
on  the  style  of 
house  they  want, 
by  showing  them 
the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  con¬ 
tained  in  the 
Bungalow  Book. 
They  will  make 
your  prospective 
customers  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  that 
an  attractive  and 
substantial  brick 
home  can  be  built 
at  a  reasonable 
cost. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MOVE 

and  What  Are  You  Willing  To  Pay  To  Move  It? 


We  will  furnish  and  erect 
our  own  Tramway  on  right- 
of-way  to  be  provided  by 
you,  and  will  contract  to 
move  for  you  any  amount 
of  tonnage  (provided  it  is 
not  too  small),  of  any  kind 
of  material,  over  any  char¬ 
acter  of  country,  and  for  any 
distance  from  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  any  number  of  miles, 
at  an  agreed  price  per  ton  or 
per  cubic  yard. 

This  is  on  the  assumption 
that  you  would  prefer  to 
contract  for  the  service 
rather  than  to  own  and  op¬ 
erate  your  own  Tramway. 

Descriptive  Bulletins  of 
the  Lawson  Tramway  sent 
on  request. 


If  this  interests  you,  address 

The  Consolidated  Tramway  Company,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
Builders  of  the  Lawson  Automatic  Cable  Tramv  av  Entineerin*  and  fa!es  office*.  6i  Broadway,  New  York 

J  ohcps  at  Koancke,  Va. 


True  to  you — it  carries  the  load  ‘ ‘straightaway 
and  1  eaves  no  extra  tonnage  cost  behind. 

True  to  us — it  does  the  things  we  say  it  will — and 
does  them  well. 

True  to  its  name — the  “long  life"’  of  our  belts  is 
being  proved  in  great  plants  all  over  the  earth. 


have  the  strength,  the  friction,  the  rubber  cover  and  the  edge 
construction,  which  means  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  for 
’iOU  in  the  conveying  department  of  your  business. 

The  results  we  can  show  with  these  belts  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
ripe  experience  and  persistent  striving  to  be  true  to  our  ideals — 
and  your  working  needs. 

We  will  gladly  refer  you  to  customers  who  are 
finding  our  belts  best 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


Factories :  Akron,  Ohio 


There  is  nothing 
in  Goodrich  Advertising 
that  isn  ’t 

in  Goodrich  Goods 


Branches  in  All  Principal  Citie 

Makers  of 
Goodrich  Tires  and 
Everything 
that’s  Best  in  Rubber 


So  Guide  Idlers 


So  Edge  Wear 


So  Spillage 


Goodrich 

Products: 


Conveyor  Belts 
Elevator  Belts 
Transmission 
Belts 

Hose— All  Kinds 
Packing 
Valves,  etc. 


oodrieh 


Mam 


ilk 
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A  Clayworkers  Necessity 


THERE  IS  ONE  BOOK  that  every  manufacturer  of  clay 
products — everyone  interested  in  clayworking  should  con¬ 
sider  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  book  which  tells 

The  How  and  the  Why 

of  clayworking  methods  and  operations.  It  is  the  primer,  the 
dictionary  and  the  encyclopedia  of  clay  literature.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  greatest  of  all  authorities  on  clayworking,  and  is 
accepted  as  the  standard  in  clay  literature.  5V 

. 

You  Need  Seger’s 

You  need  it  in  your  business;  you  need  it  to  refer  to;  you 
need  it  to  make  yourself  better  informed  regarding  clays,  their 
constituents,  their  character,  their  treatment,  regarding  methods 
of  preparation  and  mixing,  regarding  all  that  constitutes  author¬ 
ity  of  information  from  technical  points  of  view,  regarding  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products. 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  constitute  a  mine  of  knowledge  from 
which  you  could  constantly  dig  facts  which  you  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  your  business.  This  splendid  book  contains  304  pages,  6 
by  9  in.  in  size,  and  was  especially  compiled  and  translated  from 
the  writings  of  Hermann  August  Seger,  the  great  German  clay  work¬ 
ing  authority.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  silk  cloth,  stamped 
in  gold.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  constantly  at  your  elbow. 

This  edition  of  Seger’s  Collected  Works  is  limited  and  if 
you  desire  to  secure  a  copy,  you  should  order  promptly.  The 
cost  is  only  $3.50  post  paid. 


Write  at  once  to  the  Book  Department  of 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  ::  CHICAGO 
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Saving  75%  on  the  Cost  of  Car  Handling 
with  an  “S-A”  Safety  Car  Puller  No.  999 


Mention  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


“It’s  the  little  things  that  count” — and  the  saving  this  effective  device  will  make  for 
you  in  handling  cars  on  a  siding  will  mount  up  big  each  year.  Figure  it  out  for  your¬ 
self — if  you  haven’t  got  a  switch  engine  handy  it  takes  5  to  7  men  to  move  a  loaded 
car.  “S-A”  Safety  Car  Puller  No.  999  will  pull  from  3  to  6  cars  on  a  level  track  and  it 
is  handled  perfectly  by  one  man. 

This  is  a  small  compact  machine  only  2*4  ft.  high  but  strong  enough  to  stand  up  to 
its  work.  Built  for  belt  drive  or  as  a  self-contained  motor-driven  unit.  The  latter 
can  be  moved  about  with  great  ease  and  used  wherever  needed.  Trouble-proof,  fool¬ 
proof — no  moving  parts  exposed  except  the  slow-moving  capstan. 

Several  different  types  of  car  pullers  described  in  Bulletin  112. 

Our  book  on  Belt  Conveyors  deserves  a  place  in  your  library.  Send  for  your  copy. 

Stephens- Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

Conveying,  Screening,  Transmission  Machinery  Aurora,  Illinois 

Branch  Offices: 

SO  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK.  803  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 

11  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

79  Milk  St.,  BOSTON, 

MASS. 


430  Central  Bldg.,  LOS 
ANGELES. 


H.  W.  Oliver  Building, 
PITTSBURGH. 


503  Dooly  Block, 
LAKE  CITY. 


SALT 


Australian  Agent  —  Arthur 
Leplastrier  &  Co.,  Circular 
Quay  East,  Sydney. 

South  African  Agent  —  J. 
Mac  G.  Love  &  Co.,  Lim¬ 
ited,  1  and  3  London 
House,  Loveday  Street, 
Johannesburg. 


Send  for  our  new  book  on  Elevating  and  Conveying  Machinery.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking  and 
worth  an  hour  of  your  time. 

We  specialize  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  labor-saving  machinery  for  brick  plants. 
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THE  HOLLOW-TILE  HOUSE  | 

By  FREDERICK  SQUIRES  = 

is  a  book  every  prospective  home-builder  should  have.  No 
amount  of  planning ,  however  extensive ,  for  that  new  home  is  = 

complete  without  considering  this  new  type  of  building  material  ^ 

made  from  burned  clay.  = 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

INTRODUCTION 

Chapter  I.  .  Tile-Making 

Chapter  II . Old  World  Stucco 

Phnnter  Tit  . About  Construction 

Chapter  IV  .V . . Counting  the  Cost 

Chapter  V .  The  History  of  the  Use  of  Hollow-Tile  for  Houses 

Chapter  VI . Architects’  Tile  Houses 

Chapter  VII  . Building  the  Other  Man’s  House 

Chapter  VIII  . Floor  Building,  Sand  Moulds,  The  T-Beam 

Chapter  IX . Tile  in  Stucco  Surfaces 

Chapter  X  .  .  .  .  . . Tricks  of  the  Trade 

Chapter  XI .........  '■  '.  '■ . Tile  and  Concrete 

Chapter  XII.. . . Texture  and  Scale 

Chapter  XIII . The  Flat-Roofed  House 

Chapter  XIV .  . ...An  Interesting  Experiment 

Chapter  XV . The  House  of  Three  Inventions 

This  hook  has  210  pages  containing  215  illustrations  and  figures. 


And  even  if  you  are  living  in  a  perfectly  good 
house  and  don’t  intend  to  build  for  some  time 
to  come,  GET  THE  BOOK  ANYWAY,  because 
you  will  find  between  its  covers  a  story  with 
just  a  touch  of  the  romantic  about  it  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  hollow  tile  and  the  hollow  tile  house 
with  its  European  ancestry.  It  wili  make  good 
reading  for  a  <•.  uiei  hour. 


But  don’t  treat  this  matter  like  the  man  to 
whom  you  have  loaned  five  dollars,  treats  you. 
He’s  always  putting  you  off.  The  longer  you 
do  without  this  book,  the  longer  you  remain  in 
the  daritness  about  a  subject  you  should  know 
all  about.  DON’T  wait  until  tomorrow.  Send 
in  your  order  TODAY. 


Price  $2.50  Net 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

CHICAGO 
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“NECESSITY 

is  the  mother  of  invention”— That  is  what  produced  the  POWELL  PATENTED 
SHALE  AND  LJ  A  v  PLANER. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  price  of  Clay  Products — in  most  instances  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  in  price  of  other  manufactured  goods  and  building  material.  Therefore,  the  Clay  Worker  must  look 
to  the  saving  in  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  his  wares,  to  retain  his  profit,  rather  than  adding  to  the  selling 
price  of  same.  The  latter  means,  of  course,  is  not  feasible  when  considering  his  competitor,  if  he  wishes  to 
stay  in  business. 


The  Shale  or  Clay  Pit  is  one  of  the 
last  places  a  Clay  Worker  would  look 
for  a  great  saving  in  his  manufacturing 
expense  account.  This  has  always  been, 
more  or  less,  a  set  expense  item,  which 
has  been  taken  for  granted,  necessarily 
so — until  the  arrival  of  the  POWELL 
PATENTED  SHALE  AND  CLAY 
PLANER. 

The  manufacturer  who  uses  a  Planer 
on  his  bank  has  decidedly  the  advantage 
over  his  competitor  who  does  not  have 
a  Planer  on  his  bank,  because  the  man 
who  uses  a  Planer  can  get  his  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  his  clay  bin  for  a  cost  of  a  very 
few  cents  per  ton.  This  result  is  ob¬ 
tainable  through  the  elimination  of  all 
laborers  in  the  pit,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man  who  is  required  to  operate  the 
POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  AND 
CLAY  PLANER.  When  he  gets  his 
raw  material  to  his  clay  bin,  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  small  pieces,  which  greatly  les¬ 
sens  the  work  of  the  Dry  Pan.  He  also 
has  a  thorough  mixture  of  his  bank  face, 
and  besides  this  he  saves  the  cost  of  all 
explosives  formerly  used. 

The  Clay  Worker  who  installs  a  Shale 
or  Clay  Planer,  puts  his  clay  bank  on  a 
dividend  basis,  comparable  only  with  the 
quality  of  ware  which  he  manufactures. 

Send  us  a  description  of  your  bank 
proposition,  and  let  us  figure  with  you 
on  a  Planer  to  suit  your  conditions,  and 
thus  put  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
your  competitor  who  is  installing  one. 


Know  the  Arbuckle  first 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS 

Rushville,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Infringements  will  be  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecuted 
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BRICK  HOUSES 

||  And  How  to  Build  Them  |[ 

g  g  This  book  is  a  complete  and  clear  manual  of  brick  construc- 

B  B  tion,  designs  and  details.  It  tells  what  every  builder  should  know 

of  the  classification  and  measurements  of  brickwork,  together 
with  architect’s  drawings  of  framing  for  brick  houses  and  the  use 
g  m  of  brick  veneer. 

Up-to-Date  and  Approved  Methods 

g  m  This  book  also  tells  of  the  miscellaneous  uses  of  brick,  includ- 

g  H  ing  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work,  chimney  and  flue  construc- 

jj  g  tion,  brick  fireplaces,  brick  sewers,  cisterns  and  flush  tanks,  etc. 

g  =  It  tells  the  carpenter  and  builder  everything  he  should  know  to 

g  B  undertake  brickwork  and  how  to  make  a  success  of  every  job  in 

1  1  which  brick  is  used.  It  is  so  clearly  illustrated  by  details  that 

there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  any  builder’s  mind  as  to  each  suc- 
g  g  cessive  step  to  be  taken. 

Beautiful  Designs  Shown 

Over  sixty  designs  of  the  very  best  modern  architectural  work 
are  presented  in  this  book.  These  designs  are  of  attractive,  sub¬ 
stantial,  homelike  brick  houses  of  many  types.  Specifications  and 
working  drawings  for  one  of  these  homes  are  given  in  Ideal 
Homes,  August  4th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Price,  Postpaid,  -  $1.00 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

CHICAGO 

Ililllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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Get  Brick  Plant  Power 
at  Cost  from 

Your  Own  Electric  Plant 


You  can  profit  by  the  economy  of  big 
engines — big  generators — and  yet  have 
the  flexibility  that  comes  when  pug  mills, 
brick  machines  and  conveyors  are  driven 
by  the  right  motors. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 
San  Francisco 


Power  from  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Oil  En¬ 
gine  Generating  set  is  produced  at  low 
cost,  with  heavy  oil  or  producer  gas 
as  fuel.  You  can  depend  on  it,  be¬ 
cause  reliability  was  one  of  the  first 
considerations  in  its  design.  One 
guarantee  covers  the  entire  unit. 


1243-17F 
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A  Book  You  Really  Need 

'T'HERE  IS  ONE  BOOK  that 
every  manufacturer  of  clay 
products — every  one  interested  in 
clayworking  should  consider  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  It  is  a  book 
which  tells 

The  How  and  the  Why 

of  clayworking  methods  and  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  primer,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  the  encyclopedia  of 
clay  literature.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  greatest  of  all  authorities 
on  clayworking,  and  is  accepted  as 
the  standard  in  clay  literature. 

You  Certainly  Need  Seger’s 

You  need  it  in  your  business; 
you  need  it  to  refer  to;  you  need 
it  to  make  yourself  better  informed 
regarding  clays,  their  constituents, 
their  character,  their  treatment,  re¬ 
garding  methods  of  preparation 
and  mixing,  regarding  all  that  consti¬ 
tutes  authority  of  information  from  technical  points  of  view,  regarding  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  products. 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  constitute  a  mine  of  knowledge  from  which  you  could  constantly  dig  facts 
which  you  can  use  to  advantage  in  your  business.  This  splendid  book  contains  304  pages,  6  by  9  inches  in 
size,  and  was  especially  compiled  and  translated  from  the  writings  of  Hermann  August  Seger,  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  clavworking  authority.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  silk  cloth,  stamped  in  gold.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  be  constantly  at  your  elbow. 

This  edition  of  Seger’s  Collected  Works  is  limited,  and  if  you  desire  to  secure  a  copy  you  should  order 
promptly.  The  cost  is  only  $3.50;  postpaid. 

Write  at  Once  to  the  Book  Department  of 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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can  easily  go  to  waste,  through  a  little  mistake  in  buying  machinery. 
You  can  spend  too  much  money  for  what  less  would  buy;  or  you  can 
buy  that  which  will  prove  inefficient,  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable. 


You  can  secure  the  most  lvalue  for  your  money  in 


Wonder 

Machinery 

Tried  by  the  Test  of  Time 


Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Machinery  of  every  description.  Granulators,  Pug  Mills, 
Disintegrators,  Crushers,  Cutters,  Dry  Pans,  etc.  Write  for  catalog 

Wonder  Machinery  saves  operating  costs,  reduces  repair  bills  and  eradicates  troubles.  Don’t  let  the  first  cost  worry  yon 

ASK  US  FOR  PRICES  NOW 

WALLACE  MFG  CO.  "““SS,. 


YOUR  GOOD  MONE 
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The  Underwood  Producer 
Gas  Burning  System 

Patented 


“He  has  just  lit  it!” 

Saves  Fuel!  Saves  Labor! 
Red  uces  Burning  Time! 

It  Has  Many  Other  Advantages! 
Investigate! 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 

Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 


WANTED — Experienced  night  burner  for  fire 
clay  ironspot  flashed  brick.  Reliable,  mar¬ 
ried  man  for  steady  job.  Wages  $75.00  per 
month  to  start.  Factory  near  Pittsburgh.  Ad¬ 
dress:  9C,  care  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.’’  9-1 


WANTED — POSITIONS. 


POSITION  WANTED — Salary  secondary  matter. 
We  know  of  a  young  man,  25  years  old,  raised 
in  a  tile  factory  from  waterboy  to  doctoring  a 
stubborn  die;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  de¬ 
tails  of  operation.  In  addition  to  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  has  had  thorough  technical  education, 
including  chemistry  and  electricity.  Is  the  son 
of  a  clayworker  well  known  in  the  industry  and 
desires  to  get  out  for  himself.  Is  a  hardworker 
and  conscientious.  Capable  of  being  superin¬ 
tendent  of  plant,  or  assistant  superintendent  of 
a  very  large  proposition.  As  stated  above,  salary 
is  only  a  secondary  consideration  until  he  has 
shown  his  worth.  Are  you  looking  for  just 
such  help  as  this  young  man  can  give?  If  so 
write  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


WANTED — Position  by  young  man  having  seven 
years’  experience  in  paving  brick  business  as 
accountant,  secretary  and  salesman.  Best  of 
references.  Address:  7-BE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record."  7-2-TF 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  by  man 
20  years  in  the  trade,  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  large  and  small  plants,  dry  and  wet 
processes.  Address:  R.  H.  West,  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico.  q-ifi 


POSITION  WANTED — By  burner.  Expert  on 
down  draft  kilns  in  burning  brick  and  hollow 
ware.  Can  kuild  new  kilns  and  repair  old 
ones.  Address:  9B,  care  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec- 
ord.”  9_1P 


WANTED — Position  as  burner  or  to  superintend 
a  rmid  Plant-  Can  give  good  references. 

Address:  9A,  care  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

9-1P 


WANTED — MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANTED — Reliable  concern  in  Montreal  would 
V*  take  agency  for  brick  similar  tc 

which*  J™  ^  and  Ferris  “Velvet”  brick 

wmch  are  already  represented  here.  If  voc 
are  interested,  write  us,  advising  factory  price, 
the  weight  of  the  brick  and  the  rate  of  freight 
i1aoCarlA^  lots  from  factory  to  Montreal,  Can- 
Record^ddreSS:  8'WC’  care  “Brick  and  Clay 

8  ~  3 


WANTED— All  steam  users  to  do  without  usi 
any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and  st 
,.7*  Aclean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,”  No.  390  Nc 
folk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


B^fC?>.OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED — Am 
r„n  o  *Vye,r  and  want  a  £°od  bargain.  Giv 

cnro  Kalars  Ln  drst  Ietter-  Address:  8C 
care  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  8. 


WANTED — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


WANTED — A  second-hand  5  ft.  wet  pan  wit 

tJ^S£ended  mullers-  Address:  Shenango  Po 
tery  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa.  9. 


WANTED — 50  to  100  feet  of  second-hand  sec¬ 
tional  gravity  brick  conveyors,  with  supports. 
Address:  R.  A.  Brown  Construction  Company, 
Concord,  N.  C.  9.1 


FOR  SALE— SAND  LIME  PLANTS. 


Two  Million  Tons  of  Fire  Clay — For  sale  at 
two  cents  per  ton,  with  mines,  tramroads, 
rails,  cars,  tipple,  blacksmith  shop,  two  stables, 
three  mules  and  one  seam  of  coal  three  feet 
thick.  Clay  fifteen  feet  thick.  Clay  has  been 
tested  and  reported  on  by  Prof.  Orton  Jr.  Block 
clay  stands  a  temperature  of  cone  32  plus,  or 
about  3,218  degrees  F.  Burley  clay  stands  a 
temperature  of  2,714  degrees  F.  Railroad  sid¬ 
ing  on  P.  R.  R.,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  Suf¬ 
ficient  land  given  for  a  Brick  Plant  if  desired. 
Parties  interested  come  on  property  and  see 
the  quantity  and  quality,  or  send  competent 
engineer.  Address':  JOHN  QUINN,  Supt., 

Houtzdale,  Pa. 


nrf,’.3111’,,  tube  mil1.’ dryer,  English  rotary  press. 
Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  Write- 
Albert  H.  Mueckler,  Trustee,  Manistee,  Mich  6’ 

5-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


Vulcan 


ONE  YD.  TRACTION  SHOVEL. 

“Little  Giant”  with  3  sets  of  engines 
Dipper  has  manganese  teeth. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 


WICKES  BROS., 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 


TILE  PLANT  BARGAIN. 

In  growing  Northern  Ohio  town,  3  railroads, 
2  banks,  40  miles  from  Cleveland;  for  sale — 
10  acres  clay  land  fronting  on  street  and  rail¬ 
road;  heavy  frame  3-story  building,  28x120  ft.; 
2  round  kilns.  22  ft.  diameter;  tile  machine; 
pug  mill;  crusher,  etc.,  new  1906,  by  Fate  Com¬ 
pany.  In  good  condition  to  operate;  fine  local 
market,  good  labor  supply.  Would  cost  $6,000 
to  duplicate.  Will  take  $900  less  than  tax  value 
of  $3,800  for  next  five  days.  Fine  chance  to 
manufacture  or  sell  out  at  big  profit.  O.  C. 
Saum,  owner,  1326  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio.  9-1 

Error  in  last  insertion  gave  price  as  $900. 
Please  note  correction. 


FOR  SALE — Stiff-mud  brick  plant  together  with 
6  0  acres  of  clay  land,  in  splendid  southern 
tovrn,  facing  Southern  Railway.  Capacity,  35,- 
OOC  brick  per  10  hours.  No  other  active  plant 
within  75  miles;  good  market  for  product. 
Chambers  brick  machine  and  pugmill;  Justice 
clay  crusher;  Rust  clay  feeder;  open  air  dry¬ 
ing  system  of  about  250,000  capacity;  four  open 
top,  320,000-capacity  kilns;  large  clay  storage 
shed;  all  tools,  cars  and  other  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  for  complete  plant.  Land  alone  would 
easily  bring  $5,000.  Owner  anxious  to  dispose 
of  plant  on  account  of  other  pressing  business, 
price  no  object.  Address:  7-F,  c/o  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-6 


F^R  SALE — We  are  replacing  a  No.  24  Freese 
Rotary  Cutter  with  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  cut- 
ter  to  make  wire-cut  lug  brick.  The  Freese 
cutter  has  only  been  in  use  a  few  years  and 
is  in  first  class  condition.  Can  be  seen  at  our 
plant  at  Malvern,  Ohio.  We  will  send  blue¬ 
print  of  cutter  on  request.  This  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  cutters  on 
the  market  cheap.  Address:  The  Deckman- 
Duty  Brick  Company,  No.  1307  Swetland  Bldg, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  0.0 


FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  6-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  seven 
days’  run. 

FOR  SALE — One  Hercules  6-mold  soft-mud 
machine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day.  Mold 
sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets  for  six  days’ 
run  Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pallets 
cost.  Address:  South  Memphis  Brick  Co 
Memphis,  Tenn.  3-TF. 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  BUCYRUS  70  TON  STEAM  SHOVEL 
in  good  order  with  new  boiler  and  extra  1% 
yard  dipper.  Price  low  for  immediate  sale. 

VEEDERSBURG  PAVER  COMPANY, 
Veedersburg,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Tile  factory  and  about  14  acres 
good  clay  land  at  Lynn,  Ind.  Machinery  is 
in  good  condition  and  makes  all  size  tile  from 
3  in.  to  14  in.  Shed  equipped  with  steam  dry¬ 
ing  system.  Ready  sale  for  tile  at  factory  and 
at  nearby  points.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
practical  tile  maker  with  moderate  means.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Lynn  Tile  &  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lynn,  Ind.  9-2P 


TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 


FOR  SALE — Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good  condition.  Fine  location.  Address: 
J.  M.,  Duffield,  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE. 

THEW  STEAM  SHOVEL,  No.  0 
Traction,  %  yd.,  revolving. 
THEW  STEAM  SHOVEL  No.  A1 
Traction,  %  yd.,  revolving. 
THEW  STEAM  SHOVEL  No.  I 
Traction,  1  yd.,  revolving. 

Willis  Shaw  Machinery  Company, 
New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  4  brick  machine,  auto¬ 
matic  cutting  table;  one  disintegrator;  one 
granulator,  friction  clutching  gear;  all  for  ca¬ 
pacity  50,000  brick  per  day.  Also  one  friction 
clutch  18  in.  drum;  one  friction  clutch  16  in. 
drum.  All  of  the  above  is  new  machinery  man¬ 
ufactured  by  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons.  Selling  be¬ 
cause  of  change  in  plant  for  manufacturing 
hollow  ware.  Write:  Georgia  Clay  Produets 
Company,  Athens,  Ga. 
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INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE  of  chim¬ 
ney  cap  which  prevents  water  enter¬ 
ing  chimney  and  wind  from  blowing 
down  chimney.  Beneficial  on  residence 
chimney  or  smoke  stack.  Does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  draft,  saves  fuel.  I  desire 
to  place  right  to  manufacture  upon  roy¬ 
alty  basis  with  responsible  clay  products 
manufacturer.  Address:  7-EA,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.’’  7-2 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Buy  Used  Direct  Current  Motors  and 
Generators. 

On  account  of  changing  from  direct  to  alter¬ 
nating  current,  we  have  a  number  of  BAR¬ 
GAINS  in  D.  C.  generator  sets,  motors,  etc. 
This  machinery  was  in  constant  use  up  to  date 
of  change  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

It  includes  1-50  K.  W.  Crocker-Wheeler  Gen¬ 
erator  Set,  direct  connected  to  side  crank  Ball 
Engine  and  1-17%  K.  W.  Bullock  Generator  set 
direct  connected  to  center  crank  Ball  Engine, 
various  size  motors,  etc. 

Detailed  list  with  prices  mailed  on  application. 

BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  COMPANY, 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FLANT  OR  REAL  ESTATE 
— No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  want  to 
buy  or  sell  a  brick  plant  or  business,  write  me 
today.  Address:  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  4980 
Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  6-1 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections.  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K,  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY. 


WANTED — Good,  experienced  inside  foreman — 
man  that  thoroughly  understands  machinery 
and  brick  making.  Inquire  of  the  Alliance  Brick 
Company,  Alliance,  Ohio.  9-- 


FOR  SALE — Eighteen  thousand  or  any  part 
thereof  34  in.  long  10  gauge  galvanized  Amer¬ 
ican  Ingot  Iron  pallets.  Have  changed  our 
method  of  manufacturing  and  will  dispose  ot 
these  cheaply.  These  pallets  are  practically 
new.  Address:  The  Towle  Brick  Company,  No 
4341  Bradley  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE — We  have  one  four-mould  Simpson 
dry  press  for  sale  and  one  pulverizer,  both  in 
good  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  clay  failed 
to  make  good  dry-pressed  brick.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  Algona  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Algona, 
Iowa.  7-2TF 


FOR  SALE— A  complete  equipment  of  roofing 
tile  machinery  for  making  Spanish,  flat  and 
interlocking  flat  tile.  Apply  to  the  Cincinnati 
Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  7-2TF 


FOR  SALE — One  four-mold  Berg  press  used  for 
sand-lime  brick,  just  completely  overhauled, 
in  perfect  order,  with  interchangeable  mold  box 
and  extra  liners.  Address:  Acme  Brick  and 
Sand  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  8-2-3 


FOR  SALE— 3,500  steel  pallets,  Martin  A  brick 
machine  complete,  rubber  elevator  belt  63  ft. 
long,  13%  feet  wide,  and  leather  belt  44  by  16 
wide,  3  new  trucks  and  2  pallet  wagons  as  good 
as  new.  Will  close  out  cheap.  Address:  3422  G. 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  9-1 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brothers, 

Rolfe,  la.  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE- — One  Potts’  soft-mud  combination 
brick  machine.  Also  brick  and  tile  wheelbar¬ 
rows  (new).  Address:  7-SE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7-2-1 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co..  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.^  “0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAILS 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  traca  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

L.  B.  FOSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — One  steam  shovel,  one  dragline  out- 
nt.  one  five  inch  steam  pump,  one  crusher, 
one  Bonnot  brick  machine  and  cutter,  one 
Chambers  brick  machine,  one  Bonnot  repress, 
one  pugmill.  Address:  Box  133.  Danville,  Ill.  9-3 


FOR  SALE — Controlling  interest  in  a  silica  sand 
company  situated  on  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  Ry.  in 
Indiana.  For  information  write:  Wm.  F.  Tafel, 
Equitable  Bldg..  Louisville.  Ky.  9-1 


WANTED — Fosition  as  superintendent  of  hollow 
\w.re  or  paving  brick  plant  by  practical  man 
who  can  produce  results.  At  present  am  en¬ 
gaged.  Best  of  references.  Address:  9D,  care 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2 


Can 

You 

Use 

Used 

Machinery 

If  so,  keep  your  eye  on 
the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  offers  you  con¬ 
stant  opportunities  of 
cheaply  purchasing 
used  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 
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FOR  SALE — REBUILT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling,  gas 
and  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  c! 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand! 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  o.*/ 


FOR  SALE. 

Five  Thew  Revolving  Steam  Shovels 
Mounted  on  Standard-Gauge  Trucks. 

3 — No.  0  with  %  yd.  dipper. 

1 —  No.  1  with  1  yd.  dipper. 

2 —  No.  3  with  1%  yd.  dipper. 
Several  standard  and  3  ft.  gauge  lo¬ 
comotives. 

Thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  strictly 
first-class  condition. 

BIRMINGHAM  RAIL  AND  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  COMPANY, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Sites  for 
Brick  Plants 

At  many  points  along  the 
Southern  Railway  System  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  openings  for 
brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clay  working  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  de¬ 
posits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolines,  shales  and  other  clay 
working  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest 
efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be 
equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated 
booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  South- . 
ern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway 
Room  358  Washington,  D.  C. 


RAILS 

SMALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  SOCIAL  ATTENTION 

40,  56,  60, 70,  75,  80, 85  &  90  lb. 

RELAYING  RAILS 

FOR  SIDINGS,  SPURS,  Etc. 

8,  12, 16,20,25,30,35,40  &  45  lb. 

NEW  STEEL  RAILS 

FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 

SECOND-HAND  Hails,  cu«t  to 
any  length  desired,  for  BRA¬ 
CING,  UNDERPINNING,  LIN¬ 
TELS,  concrete  REENFORC¬ 
ING,  BUCXSTAVES.  All  kept 
in  stock  for  quick  shipment 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1103  Bessemer  Bldg., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

RAIL  DEALERS 


Get  Rid  of  that  Old  Machinery! 


It  is  idle  capital  where  it  stands  and  the  longer  it 
lays  there,  the  less  valuable  it  becomes. 

Turn  it  into  real  money,  while  the  turning  is  good. 
Write  up  that  little  ad  TODAY  and  tell  us 
to  put  it  in  our  classified  columns  NEXT  ISSUE. 


Brick  and  Clay  Record  Chicago 
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The  Fate 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 


These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
House  of  Fate. 


the 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


The  Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making-  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  com¬ 
pactly  built,  self-contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an 
enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case.  Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs 
almost  like  a  watch. 


Several  more  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month  for  plants 
where  it  has  been  decided  that  This  Machine  is  their  Salvation,  and  the  price  of  them 
will  be  saved  in  only  2  or  3  months.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  what  it  has  done 
for  many  plants — and  where  you  can  find  it  in  daily  satisfactory  operation.  We  can  also 
furnish  an  equally  as  good  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  Plymouth,  Ohio 

jWestern  Office,  604~Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 

( _ □  d'lf,  Eastern  Office:  Woolworth’Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 

The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer— Successful  Results  Always  Certain 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


“PLYMOUTH”  GASOLINE  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVE 

Built  With  or  Without  Cab 


The  Solution  of  the  Clay  workers’  Haulage  Problem. 

An  extremely  efficient  Locomotive  at  a  very  moderate  Cost. 

You  can’t  afford  to  own  a  horse  and  feed  it  for  clay  haulage,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  one  of  these  Locomotives.  It  eats  only  when  it  works,  but  works  whenever 
you  wish. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


No  trouble. 

No  clutches. 

No  gears  at  all. 
No  differential. 


No  complicated  parts. 

No  licensed  engineer. 
Simplest  construction. 

Any  speed  forward  or  back. 


Power  equal  in  both  directions. 
Even  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Absolutely  fool-proof. 

Lowest  in  price  and  up-keep. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


Plymouth,  Ohio 


Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 

The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer— Successtul  Results  Always  Certain 
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If  you  are  seeking  a  kiln  that  will  save  you  time,  fuel  and  labor, 
of  water-smoking,  burning  and  cooling — if  you  want  a  kiln  that  will  turn 
out  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect  ware  every  time, 
then  install 

THE  TECKTONIUS-VOGT 

UP-AND-DOWN  ROUND  KILN 


SPECIAL  PATENTED  FEATURES  OF  TECKTONIUS-VOGT  KILNS 


Auxiliary  Used  in  water-smoking.  Heats  under- 

Fire  Furnace  »roun(I  Aues  at  each  end  of  open  tun¬ 
nel — part  of  heat  ascending  through 
opening  in  center  and  allowing  moisture  to  escape 
through  hole  in  crown  with  up-draft. 

Solid  Grate  Burns  finer  and  cheaper  coal  without 
Fire  Furnace  waste-  Makes  most  effective  coking 
table.  Creates  intense  oxidizing  heat. 
Easiest  regulated,  most  economical  firing  furnace  in 
existence. 

Stack  Damper  Convenient  counter  weight  draft  in 
Control  stack  gives  perfect  control  of  direc¬ 

tion  and  degree  of  heat  at  all  times — 
thus  reducing  to  minimum  chances  for  underburning  or 
overburning. 


Front  View  of  Fire 
Furnace. 


Write  for  Prices,  Discounts  and  Terms 


Sectional  View  of  Fire 
Furnace. 


E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis.,U.S.  A. 


Kenfielcl-Leach  Co.,  Printers,  Chicago. 


IN  THIS  NUMBER: 


NA  I  IONAI,  RATING  BRICK  \TANTTAC  I  I  REKS 
CONVENTION  IN  BUFFALO,  SEPT.  9,  10  AND  11 


mi 
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Secty.  St.  Clair  Co.  Building  Brick  Assn 
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Equipments  for  Handling  Materials 
and  Transmitting  Powers 


ity  of  material  and  workmanship  has  been  maintained,  together  with  an 
unsurpassed  record  for  prompt  shipments. 

This  is  What  You  Want 

;f ui  Workmanship  -  Prompt  Service 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CHICAGO 

B  C..Y  b£  S,.  Lo.i..  520  Victoria  Bld^ _ .  * 


New  York,  50  Church  St 


WELL  EE-MADE 
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We  Want  Every  Brickmaker 

To  Read  This  Announcement 


rautomn 


DRYERS 


We  have  been  making  a  business  of  constructing  Brick 
Plants  and  Dryers  for  years.  To  do  this  properly  it  re¬ 
quires  the  greatest  kind  of  skill  and  experience.  Having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  industry,  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  of  great  service  to  both  active  and  contemplative 
brick  manufacturers.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  imposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  most  successful  com¬ 
panies  in  the  business. 

It  might  pay  you  to  consult  us  with  reference  to  your 
problems.  Let  us  send  \?ou  our  literature. 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 


417  South  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO 


We  Fully 
Guarantee 
Our 

Work  and 
Material 
to  be 
the  Best 
Obtainable 


Send  Us 
Your 

Requirements 
and  Let  Us 
Give  You 
Our  Estimates 
on  Your  Work 

W  e  D  o  Not 
Make  a 
Charge  for 
Patents 


A  Battery  of  Kilns  Under  Construction  for  the  Mt.  McKay 

Products  Co.,  Ltd. 


Erected  by  the 


Claude  Smith  Co. 

Kiln  Builders 

Plymouth  Bldg. 


Chicago 
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Service  to  Clay  workers 


A 


Abjorn  Anderson  M.  Co.  .662 
Alberta  Clay  Pro.  Co.  .  .  .645 

Alliance  Brick  Co . 645 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.  .  .645 
Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  .645 
Alton  Brick  Co . 645 


American  En.  B.  &  T.  Co. 645 
American  Process  Co.  .  .  .641 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.  630 


Barr  Clay  Co . 645 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  .645 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . 645 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co..  645 
Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.  .645 

Bonner-Marshall  Co . 645 

Broderick  &  Bascom  R. 

Co . 621 

Brown  Instrument  Co..  .  .624 


Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 622 

C 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co.  645 

Cebulla,  Carl . 63  4 

Chambers  Bros.  Co . 575 

Chicago  Brick  M.  Co.  .  .  .662 
Chicago  Retort  &  F.  B. 

Co . 645 

Childs,  O.  J.,  Co . 627 

Classified  Ads  . 665-666 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops.  620 
Cleveland  B.  &  Clay  Co.  .645 
Columbus  B.  &  T.  C.  Co.  645 
Consolidated  Tramw’y  Co. 659 


Catalogs 

The  man  who  has  something  to 
sell — something  that  he  believes 
will  save  his  customers’  money — 
wants  the  trade  he  caters  to,  edu¬ 
cated.  He  believes  that,  being  edu¬ 
cated,  the  trade  will  see  things  as  he 
sees  them,  and  be  willing  to  give  his 
machine,  his  method  or  his  serv¬ 
ices  a  trial. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
him  to  personally  present  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  entire  trade. 

So  he  employs  the  “silent  sales¬ 
man’’ — the  printed  booklet,  or  cat¬ 
alog. 

The  man  who  has  invested  in 
any  manufacturing  business  wants 


L 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co . 639 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 

Works  . 62  1 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement 

Co . 627 

M 

Mack  Mfg.  Co . 645 

Main  Belting  Co . 573 


Manufacturers  Eq.  Co  ....  667 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  S.  Co. 626 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.  625 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.  628 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier 

Co . 660 

Maurer  &  Son,  Henry.  .  .645 
Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P .  .  .645 
Mexico  B.  &  F.  Clay  Co.  .645 

Mentz  Co.,  G.  B . 632 

Metropolitan  Pav.  Bk  Co.  .645 
Murphysboro  Pav.  Bk.  Co.  645 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co.  .  .622 

N 

N.  P.  B.  M.  A . 645 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.  645 
Nelsonville  Brick  Co.  .  .  .645 

o 

Ohio  Gal.  &  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  .641 
Ohio  Kiln  Co . 625 

P 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co.  .645 
Purington  Pav.  Brick  Co  .  .  645 


D 

Davenport  Loco.  Wks...  .626 

Danville  Brick  Co . 645 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . 645 

Deckman-Duty  Bk.  Co.  .  .645 
D.  &  C.  Navigation  Co.  .629 

Dewey  Bros . 620 

Diamond  Emp.  Agency..  623 

Didier-March  Co . 645 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . 645 

E 

Eagle  Iron  Works . 623 

Eastern  Machy.  Co . 663 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang. 

S.  Co . 620 

Englehard,  Chas . 62  1 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . 645 

F 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  .  .  659 

Farr  Brick  Co . 645 

Ferris  Brick  Co.,  W.  B..  .645 
Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  .  .  .620 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co . 63  5 

General  Traffic  Assoc..  .  .622 
Gerlock,  H.  W . 661 

H 

Hamburg  Vit.  Brick  Co.  .645 

Harris  Brick  Co . 645 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co . 623 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 645 
Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co.  .645 
Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co.  .  .  .63  7 
Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  3V .  .  .  .620 
Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co. 645 
J 

Jackson  &  Church  Co.  .  .624 

K 

Keim  Bk.  &  Tile  Co . 645 

Kimbell  Brick  Co . 645 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.  .  .  .633 


to  be  educated.  He  understands 
that  ignorance  costs  money — he 
does  not  put  ignorant  men  in 
charge  of  any  important  work. 

So  the  man  who  sells  and  the 
man  who  buys  have  a  mutual  in¬ 
terest. 

1  he  one  issues  information — 
the  other  receives  it. 

The  medium  is  the  printed  cat¬ 
alog. 

Are  you  sending  for  each  cat¬ 
alog  as  soon  as  it  comes  out?  Or 
is  your  catalog  file  clogged  with  in¬ 
formation  as  old  as  Methuselah? 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’’  adver¬ 
tisers  have  invested  a  lot  of  dollars 
in  printers’  ink. 

Ask  them  to  send  you  the  result 
of  this  investment. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please 
Mention  “Brick  and  Clay  Record 


Q 

Queens  Run  Fire  Bk.  Co.  645 
Quinn,  John  . 645 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co..  645 
Raymond  Co.,  The,  C.  W.578 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engi¬ 
neering  Co . .  .  622 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher.  .  .624 

s 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . 642 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.  .636 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons. 

Co.  . . 642 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L.  .  .  .628 

Shawmut  Pav.  Co . 645 

Smith  Co.,  Claude . 571 

Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Jos.  .645 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.  .  .640 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg. 

Co . . . 577 

Sterling  Bk.  Co . 645 

Stewart  Heater  Co . 630 

Stupakoff  Laboratories  .  .621 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F . 620 

T 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co . 668 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified 

Brick  Co . 645 

Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co.  .661 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engi¬ 
neering  Co . .571 

U 

United  Brick  Co . 645 

w 

Webb  Wire  Works . 641 

Weller  Mfg.  Co . 570 

Westinghouse  Electric  & 

Mfg.  Co . 631 

Whitcomb  Co.,  G.  D.  .  .  .629 
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Leviathan  Belting 

Is  No  Better 

in  an  advertisement  than 
is  its  weakest  imitator. 

It  is  on  the  job,  right  in 
the  clay  plant 

That  It  Excels 

Ask  the  man  who  owns 
a  dividend  producer 


Main  Belting  Company 

Philadelphia 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 
Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd, 

Montreal  Toronto 
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Every  clayworker  desires  to  do  his  best.  To  do  one’s  best,  a  man  must  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  OWN  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  The  best  practice,  the  best  knowledge,  the  know-how 
of  experience  are  condensed  in  these  volumes.  It  will  pay  you  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  library. 


CLAYWORKERS’  BOOKS. 

American  Ceramic  Society’s  complete 
translation  of  Dr.  Seger’s  Collected 

Works— 2  Vols . ••••15.00 

Bibliography  of  Clays  and  Ceramic  Arts  2.00 

Blasting  of  Rock  .  5-00 

Bricks  and  Tiles .  1>20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edition) .  1-00 

Clay  and  Pottery  Industries .  4.50 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and 

Uses  (Rles)  . . 

Clayworking  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  (Rles)  2.50 

Clayworkers’  Handbook  .  2.00 

Drying  Brick  (Richardson)  .  -2b 

Economic  Geology  (Rles) .  .....  3.50 

Economies  In  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation  (Lovejoy) . . . .  .o.- •  •  •  1-00 
Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays  (Prof.  Blein- 

i nger)  .  2.00 

Hand  Brickmaking  (English  Edition)..  1.00 

How  to  Analyze  Clay . . . 

Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks .  2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tllo. . .  I-00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worces- 

ter)  . 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) . •••  5.00 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book .  2.40 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence  . .50 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Condensed)..  3.50 
Transactions  American  Ceramic  Society 
—Vols.  I -XV.  (Write  for  prices) . 

POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS. 

Architectural  Pottery .  7.50 

Grand  Feu  Ceramics .  a.wo 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays .  1-50 

Observations  on  Pottery  . . 

Potter’s  Craft  (Binns)  ....... - -  •  •  •  •  2.00 

Pottery  and  Porcelains  of  the  U.  S. 

(Barber)  . •••••• . 

The  Glazer’s  Book  (E.  L.  Raes) . 


PRODUCER-GAS. 

Gas  Engines  and  Producer  Gas  Plants  2.50 
Power  Gas  and  the  Gas  Producer  (Mil- 

ler)  .  1,0° 

Producer  Gas  (Dawson  and  Larter)..  3.00 
Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers  (Wyer)  4.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost... 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000 . 

Ads  That  Sell  Brick . 

Bungalow  Book  . 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses . 

Hollow  Tile  House . ■•••• - 

Radford’s  Brick  Houses,  and  How  to 

Build  Them  . 

Refractories  and  Furnaces . . 

Refractories  and  Furnace  Materials.... 


.50 

.25 

5.UU 

.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 


5.00 

1.00 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE. 

Hints  on  Farm  Drainage - 

Land  Drainage  Engineering  (Elliott) ..  2.00 
Life  of  Cement,  by  Wheat.  (Write  for  prices) 

Practical  Farm  Drainage  (Elliott) .  1.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Their  Design 
and  Construction  (W.  C.  Easdale)..  4.00 
Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It,  by 

Anton  Vogt  and  Jno.  A.  Turner -  .25 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) .  1-00 


.60 

.60 

3.00 

.80 

6.00 

4.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

.50 

1.00 

3.00 

1.50 

2.50 

4.50 
.60 

1.00 


Static  Electricity  . 25 

Electric  Lighting  . 25 

Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  (Knox- 

Shaad)  . . I-00 

Power  Stations  and  Transmission  (G. 

C.  Shaad)  . •••.••••  1-00 

Practical  Lessons  In  Electricity  (Crock- 
er-Cushlng-Sager)  .  1.50 

BUSINESS  BOOKS. 

Business  Management,  Part  I,  (J.  B. 

Griffith)  .  1-M 

Business  Management,  Part  II,  (Rus- 

sell-Grlffith)  . .  1-50 

Commercial  Law  (J.  A.  Chamberlain).  3.00 
Corporation  Accounts  and  the  Voucher 

System  (J.  B.  Griffith) .  1.00 

Factory  Accounts  (Hathaway-Grlfflth)  1.50 
New  Competition  (Eddy) .  1.50 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Art  of  Practical  Brick  Cutting  and 

Setting  . 

Brickwork  . - 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mitchell) - 

Building  Construction  (Burrell)........ 

Building  Construction  and  Superlnten- 

dence — Part  I,  Masons’  Work . 

Building  Materials  (Middleton) . . 

Building  Mechanics’  Ready  Reference. 
Building  Superintendence  (Nichols).... 
Contracts  and  Specifications  (J.  C. 

Plant)  . . . ■••••• . 

Details  of  Building  Construction . 

Estimating  (Nichols)  •  ••••••  •  ••• 

Estimating  and  Contracting  (Wm.  A. 

Radford)  . •••• . 

Gllbreth’s  Brick  Laying  System . 

How  to  Read  Plans . ••••••: 

Masonry  Construction  (Phillips- Byrne) 

New  Building  Estimator  (Arthur)..... 

Our  New  House — How  We  Plan  to 

Practical  Lessons  In  Architectural 

Drawing  . . . . . 

Principles  of  Architectural  Design . 

Rudiments  of  Bricklaying...... . . 

Strength  of  Materials  (E.  R.  Maurer). 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  Simplified  (Sloane) .  1-00 

Electricity  (for  beginners).., . 

Electrical  Circuits  . . 


PAVING  AND  ROAD  ENGINEERING. 
City  Roads  and  Pavements  (Judson)..  2.05 
Highway  Construction  (Phllllps-Byrne)  1.00 
Treatise  on  Roads  &  Pavements  (Baker)  6.00 
Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Pavements 
— Free. 


POWER  PLANTS  AND  FUEL. 
Boiler  Accessories  (W.  S.  Leland) . ... . . 

Engine-Room  Chemistry . 

Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 

(Smart)  . 

Gas  Engines  and  Gas-Producers 

(Marks-Wyer)  . 

How  to  run  Engines  &  Boilers  (Wat¬ 
son)  . . 

Modern  Steam  Engineering  (Hlscox).. 
Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy 

(Booth)  . 

Steam  Boilers  (Newell-Dow) . 

Steam  Engines  (W.  S.  Leland) . 

Tulley’s  Handbook  . 


1.00 
1.00  j 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

2.50  I 
1.00 
1.00 

3.50 


MACHINERY. 

Machinery  Repair  &  Maintenance  (Bar¬ 
ber)  . 

Hoisting  Machinery  (Horner) . . 3.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Sames) . 2.00 

Machine-Shop  Work  (F.  W.  Turner)..  1.50 


3.50 


paving  brick  manufacturers 

You  will  find  the  following  circulars  (reprints  of  articles  appearing  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”)  very  helpful  in  fighting  competitive  materials. 

The  Truth  about  the  Wayne  County  Roads 

(From  October  7,  1913,  issue) 

Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure 

~  (From  March  7,  1914,  issue) 

Governor  Glynn  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads 

(From  April  7,  1914,  issue) 


100 

. 

$  2.50 

500 

- 

12.00 

1000 

20.00 

100 

. 

S  2.00 

500 

- 

5.00 

1000 

* 

8.50 

100 

. 

$  4.00 

500 

15.00 

1000 

20.00 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  <s 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  911  Healey  Building  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 


IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT - PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 
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Pave  with  Brick 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS 


THE  BARB  CLAY  CO..- STREATOR.ILL.  I 


Signs  of  the  Times 

that  point  the  way 
to  a  greater 

Prosperity  for  Burned  Clay 


BELDEN  BRICK  CO-,- CANTON 


THESE  SIGNS  ARE  SHEET  STEEL 

with  embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
background.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes 
for  tacking  to  wood  or,  with  a  little  wire,  you 
can  hang  them  on  the  fences  along  the  roads 
to  your  town  where  the  farmer,  the  tradesman, 
the  motorist,  and  in  fact  every  traveler  can  read 
the  “Build  with  Brick— Pave  with  Brick— Tile 
Your  Farm”  message. 


WE  SELL  THESE  SIGNS 

at  the  low  cost  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  a  large  number.  Signs  like  those 
illustrated  cost  6c'each  with  an  extra  charge  of 
$1 .25  for  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  hundred  for  imprinting  your 
name.  Signs  similar  in  style  to  these  but 
without  the  name  of  the  brickmaker  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  each. 


For  sale  by 

BRICK  &  CLAY  RECORD,  445 «&Cour‘ 


Til 

WITH 

le  You 

EVERLASTINI 

ir  Farm 

3  BURNED  CLAY 

i  PLATCO  Vr 

VAN  METER  | 
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Modern  Methods  in  Making  Brick 


Karan 


Section  a.t  X-X' 


This  shows  an  “S-A”  Belt  Conveyor  discharg¬ 
ing  shale  clay  into  storage  bins.  Send  for  bul¬ 
letins  illustrating  our  various  types  of  equip¬ 
ment. 


We  have  not  only  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but 
we  have  improved  the  quality  of  the  brick  by  making-  the 
storage  of  clay  a  practical  part  of  the  plant  operation.  The 
following  arrangement  is  typical  of  an  up-to-date  plant. 

Clay  is  brought  from  the  bank  on  a  troughed  belt  con¬ 
veyor  and  distributed  over  the  storage  pile  by  means  of  a 
traveling  tripper.  In  reclaiming,  the  cheapest  method  for 
the  average  size  plant  is  by  raking  from  the  pile  onto  a  tun¬ 
nel  conveyor.  The  belt  conveyor  is  located  in  a  tunnel 
centrally  beneath  the  pile.  The  tunnel  is  covered  with  loose 
planks.  By  moving  the  planks  and  raking  down  the  pile, 
one  man  can  easily  keep  the  plant  supplied. 

Thus,  at  a  very  low  cost  of  handling,  the  clay  becomes 
mellowed  and  wrorks  easier  and  the  plant  is  insured  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  clay. 

We  design  conveying  and  storage  systems  to  meet  special 
requirements.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  one  of  our  engi¬ 
neers  visit  your  plant  and  submit  suitable  designs  and  quo¬ 
tations.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


Stephens -Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

Conveying,  Screening,  Transmission  Machinery 


Aurora, 


—  Branch 

50  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

803  New  Hank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 

11  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

79  Milk  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

430  Central  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Illinois 


Offices:  —  ■  .... . 

H.  W.  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH. 
503  Dooly  Block,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
Australian  Agent — Arthur  Leplastrier  & 
Co.,  Circular  Quay  East,  Sydney. 

South  African  Agent — J.  Mac  G.  Love  & 
Co.,  Limited,  1  and  3  London  House, 
Loveday  Street,  Johannesburg. 
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“The  Modern  Way ” 


The  Raymond  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


This  Dryer  is  built  entirely  of  the  best  heat-radiating  materials. 

Perfect  control  of  heat  and  circulation  are  absolutely  assured.  Each  tunnel  is 
independent  of  the  other  and  not  only  can  one  tunnel  be  operated  while  the  others 
are  idle,  but  different  degrees  of  heat  may  be  maintained  in  different  tunnels.  This 
is  one  of  the  fuel  saving  features  of  the  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  and  one  that  makes 
for  the  utmost  efficiency  in  operation. 

None  but  pure,  hot  air  ever  touches  the  ware,  thus  guarding  against  scum.  The 
absence  of  acids  from  waste  gases  also  adds  to  the  life  of  your  dryer  cars. 

Wonderful  fuel  savings  are  accomplished,  varying  from  50%  to  75%.  Use  either 
wood,  coal,  gas  or  oil. 

Better  install  this  Dryer  now.  Its  economy  will  pay  for  it.  Ask  us  to  mail  you 
Dryer  information. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay 

Working  Machinery  in  the  World 

Shall  we  mail  you  the 

General  Catalogue 

Dayton,  Ohio  -  U.  S.  A. 

Claycrafter? 
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The  Editor’s  Corner 

A  Department  Wherein  is  Set  Apart  Comment 
and  Opinions  on  Some  of  the  Graver  Problems 
Confronting  the  Clayworker  and  Co-Laborers 


THE  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  a  huge  success.  Al¬ 
though  drawn  from  but  one  branch  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry,  the  registration  was  within 
forty  of  the  number  registered  at  the  last  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association  at  New  Orleans. 

No  better  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  a  busy  man  always  has  time  to  do 
something  else — and  more — can  be  found  in 
this  comparison. 

The  New  Orleans  convention  was  held  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  brick  plants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  idle. 

The  Buffalo  convention  was  held  at  a  time 
when  the  membership  was  working  overtime  to 
fill  shipping  orders. 

The  Buffalo  convention  came  to  “talk  busi¬ 
ness.”  It  stayed  to  talk  prosperity — a  pros¬ 
perity  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  marked 
the  fortune  of  every  plant  on  the  membership 
roll. 

It  found  that,  despite  the  expenditures  of  the 

past  year - despite  a  campaign  of  education 

that  was  as  expensive  as  it  was  effective — the 
treasury  was  better  off  than  it  had  been  a  year 
ago,  by  more  than  four  figures. 

It  found  that  in  places  where  it  was  feared 
cement  and  other  deceptive  paving  materials 
were  gaining  headway,  brick  had  shown  re¬ 
markable  activity  and  was  showing  well  vitri¬ 
fied  heels  to  its  rivals. 

It  found  that  a  growing  interest  in  brick 
pavements  had  taken  hold  of  the  engineering 
world  and  that  eminent  men  in  that  profession 
were  ready  to  learn  more  about  the  modern 
method  of  building  brick  highways,  that  they, 
in  turn,  might  teach  their  successors  something 
about  good  road  construction. 

It  found  itself  a  great,  virile,  growing,  self 
respecting  and  respect-commanding  industry. 
And  in  the  face  of  these  things,  with  a  super¬ 


human  wisdom,  it  re-elected  to  office  Charles 
J.  Deckman  and  Will  P.  Blair,  the  men  who  had 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  association  for  the 
past  several  years. 

The  meeting,  or  conference,  or  convention, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  have  been  and  probably 
was  called,  took  three  days.  In  all  that  time, 
nothing  was  done  that  augured  greater  progress 
to  the  paving  brick  industry,  than  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  had  done  so  much  to  bring 
it  to  its  present  high  estate. 


FEW  men  die  rich.  Andrew  Carnegie’s 
fear  of  that  disgrace  is  not  shared  by  any 
great  proportion  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men.  The  most  that  the  majority  of  men  get 
out  of  life  is  the  happiness  that  comes  with 
moderate,  everyday  success. 

The  greater  part  of  a  man’s  life  is  spent  in 
his  work — in  going  to  it  and  returning  from  it. 
If  he  comes  within  Elbert  Hubbard’s  ‘steenth 
beatitude — ‘‘Blessed  is  he  who  loves  his 
work”  he  has  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  has 
the  man  who  has  amassed  multi-millions,  or 
millions,  or  thousands,  or  hundreds — these  be¬ 
ing  but  milestones  on  the  road  to  what  men 
call  ‘‘wealth.” 

The  man  who  loves  his  work  makes  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  life,  for  back  in  the  path  that  stretches 
behind  him  are  countless  hours  of  happiness 
and  a  memory  that  nothing  can  take  from  him. 

The  man  who  has  amassed  ‘‘wealth’’  through 
drudgery  and  unkind  labor — whose  days  are 
nightmares  from  which  the  sleep  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  brings  but  poor  surcease — delves  his 
hands  in  elfin  gold,  that  a  fitful  wind  may  blow 
away  as  lightly  as  it  wafts  the  dust  from  off  the 
gone-to-seed  clover  field. 

A  thing  of  little  moment  happens  in  Servia. 
Two  and  a  half  million  men  face  each  other 
with  weapons  that  two  generations  of  ordinance 
have  labored  to  perfect.  American  real  estate 
takes  a  sudden  decline.  American  stocks  de- 
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predate.  American  “rich’’  men  are  made  poor, 
overnight. 

How  frail  a  thing,  then,  is  “wealth.”  How- 
strong  is  the  happiness  of  a  life  lived  in  labor 
that  was,  in  itself,  a  continuation  of  the  play¬ 
time  of  childhood. 


WHEREVER  brick  men  congregate,  the 
name  of  Anthony  Ittner  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  held  in  reverence.  It  would 
seem  from  all  reliable  indications  that  he  will 
have  a  worthy  successor  in  the  esteem  of  the 
clayworking  world,  in  his  son,  Warren  W.  Itt¬ 
ner,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  cover  of  this 
magazine. 

Warren  Ittner  is  winning  his  spurs  in  the  all- 
too-new  branch  of  the  brick  business — publi¬ 
city.  As  secretary  of  the  recently  born  St.  Clair 
County  (Ill.)  Building  Brick  Association,  he 
has  shown  that  he  has  the  constructive  energy, 
the  fighting  ability — the  “punch” — that  marks 
the  man  who  is  destined  to  rise  above  the  rank 

V.r  »v 

and  file,  and  be  a  leader  among  men. 

He  has  seized  every  opportunity  to  instil 
brick  into  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  attending  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  civilization  in  St.  Clair  County. 
He  has  invaded  the  “movies.”  He  has  tacked 
blue  and  white  sheet  steel  signs  on  the  build¬ 
ings  and  along  the  highways  of  southern  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  has  fed  the  local  press  with  reading 
notices  about  brick  that  must  be  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  homebuilders — present  and  pros¬ 
pective — in  Belleville  and  the  surrounding  cit¬ 
ies.  He  has  bought  advertising  space  in  these 
papers  and  inserted  ads.  that  are  sure-fire  and 
loaded  with  the  shrapnel  of  sound  argument. 
Watch  Warren  W.  Ittner  grow! 


TWENTY  or  more  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record’s”  readers  have  written  an 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  issuing  a 
supplement  that  is,  in  itself,  a  workable  plan 
and  specification  for  a  brick  residence. 

Almost  to  a  man  they  admit  that  plans  of 
this  kind  are  sorely  needed,  yet  at  the  same 
time  state  that  they  would  not  care  to  distribute 
them,  since  by  doing  so,  they  might  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  architects  upon  whom  they  de¬ 
pend  for  a  great  part  of  their  business.  One 


firm  said,  “It  would  lead  our  architectural 
friends  to  specify  the  other  fellow’s  brick.” 

With  one  exception,  they  agree  that  archi¬ 
tects  do  not  care  to  bother  with  plans  for  low 
cost  houses,  since  the  fee  is  inconsiderable.  In 
the  one  exception,  the  brickmaker  may,  how¬ 
ever,  see  a  ray  of  light. 

It  comes  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  says  that 
there  are  a  host  of  young  architects  who,  on 
account  of  inexperience  and  lack  of  reputation, 
have  to  pave  the  way  to  success  by  “small 
work.”  The  distribution  of  “ready  made” 
plans  would,  our  reader  says,  take  the  bread 
out  of  their  mouths. 

How  about  getting  some  of  these  younger 
architects  to  study  the  problem  of  the  man  who 
wants  to  build  in  brick  and  safeguard  his  family 
from  fire,  yet  has  so  little  money  to  spend  that 
the  architect  of  wider  reputation  bids  him  be¬ 
gone — to  frame. 

The  older  architects  frown  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  brick  house  that  costs  less  than  $4,000 
to  $5,000.  They  say,  “You  can’t  do  much  in 
brick  for  less  than  $4,500.” 

Yet  thousands  of  “canned  plans”  are  being 
sold  day  after  day,  and  brick  houses  are  being 
built  from  them  for  $3,500  and  less. 

The  younger  architect  may  see  a  way.  He 
may  be  willing  to  see  that  “much”  can  be  done, 
for  less  than  the  amount  his  older  and  more 
advanced  compatriots  name. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  would  be  glad  to 
conduct  a  competition  along  these  lines,  limit¬ 
ing  the  contestants  to  men  who  had  not,  as  yet, 
won  their  spurs,  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
give  some  time  and  thought  to  a  problem  that 
is  vital  to  the  brickmaking  industry — the  small 
house — of  brick. 


AMATEUR  photographers  will  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  man  who  writes  thus  page, 
when  it  is  learned  that,  using  a  camera 
with  which  he  was  somewhat  unfamiliar,  he 
made  thirty  exposures  at  Buffalo,  East  Aurora 
and  Niagara  Falls,  with  a  net  result  that  was 
slightly  less  than  minus.  If  you,  gentle  reader, 
were  among  those  who  strove  to  look  pleasant 
at  one  or  all  of  the  above  geographical  points, 
and  fail  to  find  your  counterfeit  presentment  in 
the  following  pages,  you  will  understand  thau 
your  grief  is  as  nothing,  when  compared  to  that 
which  washes  these  lines  with  tears. 


Members  and  Guests  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 


Photographed  at  the  Roycroft  Chapel,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10th,  1914. 


The  “Summer  School  for  Pavers”  in  Session  on  the  Hamburg  Turnpike,  en  route  from 

Buffalo  to  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


More  Than 

500 

Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers, 
their  wives  and 
families,  Engi¬ 
neers,  Highway 
Commissioners, 
Professors  of 
Highway  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Writ¬ 
ers  on  Good 
Roads  attended 
the  11th  Annual 
Convention  o  f 
the  Nat.  Paving 
Brick  Assn. 


National  Paving  Brick 

Great  Convention 


in  the  interest  of  permanent  high- 


T}  Y  far  the  most  enthusiastic  conference  ever  held  in  this  or  any  other  country,  i 
A>  ways  came  tQ  a  ciose  September  12,  1914.  The  record-breaking  attendance  showed  that  the  engineers  and  high¬ 
way  commissioners  were  willing  to  be  given  practical  enlightenment  as  to  approved  methods  of  construction  and  then- 
eager  participation  in  the  discussions  warrants  a  belief  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  unit  in  their  endoi sement  of 
brick  as  the  best  of  all  paving  materials. 


A  RECORD  attendance  and  unbounded  enthusiasm 
marked  the  Eleventh  Annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  9,  10  and  11,  1914. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  men,  vitally  interested  in 
good  roads,  registered  at  the  convention  headquarters. 
These  included  paving  brick  manufacturers,  publishers  ot 
trade  and  specialized  journals  devoted  to  clay  products, 
good  roads  and  municipal  improvements,  manufacturers 
of  clay  working  machinery,  city  engineers,  high¬ 
way  commissioners,  directors  of  public  safety  and 
public  improvements,  professors  from  various  in¬ 
stitutes  of  technology  where  highway  engineering 
is  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  delegates  from 
good  roads  associations. 

The  annual  election  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
all  of  the  officers  who  had  served  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  These  were  Charles  J.  Deckman, 
president;  J.  W.  Robb,  vice-president;  C.  C.  Barr, 
treasurer ;  Will  P.  Blair,  secretary,  and  H.  H.  Mac¬ 
donald,  assistant  secretary. 

The  following  .were  elected  to  serve  as  directors 
for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  W.  Robb,  of  Clinton,  Ind. ; 

Ed.  Rogers,  of  Alton,  Ill.;  R.  A.  Doan,  of  Nelson- 
ville,  Ohio;  W.  N.  Alderman,  of  Athens,  Ohio” 

C.  C.  Barr,  of  Streator,  Ill. ;  C.  C.  Blair,  of  Youngs¬ 
town.  Ohio ;  J.  B.  Hammond,  of  Bolivar,  Pa. ; 

F.  M.  Brady,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  H.  C.  Adams,  of 
Danville,  Ill.;  C.  J.  Deckman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 


C.  P.  Mayer,  of  Bridgeville,  Pa.;  J.  G.  Barbour,  of  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio;  F.  L.  Manning,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  R.  C. 
Burton,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio;  W.  P.  Blair,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  G.  O.  French,  of  Canton,  Ohio;  J.  L.  Murphy,  of 
Nelsonville,  Ohio;  F.  W.  Lucke,  of  Chicago,  Ill.;  G.  H. 
Francis,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.;  J.  B.  AA/ilcox.  of  Alliance, 
Ohio;  D.  R.  Potter,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  J.  H.  Simpson, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio;  W.  R.  Barnhart,  jr.,  of  Wooster,  Ohio; 
J.  R.  Zmunt,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  J.  C.  McAvoy. 


More  Than 

50 

Au  to  mobiles 
were  required 
to  take  the  party 
on  its  tour  of 
inspection, 
which  covered 
nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of 
pavements,  the 
greater  part  of 
which  were 
armored  with 
paving  brick. 


Examining  a  Newly  Laid  Wire. Cut-Lug  Brick  Pavement  on  the  Famous  Lake  Shore 

Drive,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  Hold 
at  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


pERHAPS  the  most  pregnant  suggestion  offered  by  the  out-of-door  paving  conference,  was  the  large  number  of 
professors  from  various  institutes  of  technology,  who  are  teaching  budding  highway  engineers  how  to  build  good 

roads.  The  “first-hand”  instruction  given  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  by  the  officials  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
classrooms  of  a  dozen  colleges,  and  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  construction  of  permanent  highways  for 
many  years  to  come. 


C.  P.  Mayer,  of  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  and  Charles  J.  Deckman, 
President  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association. 


The  following  Executive  Committee  was  appointed:  Eb 
Rodgers,  W.  N.  Alderman,  C.  P.  Mayer,  J.  B.  Wilcox, 
G.  H.  Francis,  T.  J.  Armstrong  and  J.  W.  Robb.  An 
Advertising  Committee,  consisting  of  H.  H.  Macdonald, 
F.  M.  Brady,  J.  L.  Murphy,  F.  W.  Lucke  and  J.  B.  Ham¬ 
mond,  was  appointed. 

The  Traffic  Committee,  which  is  to  have  charge  of  all 
matters  that  will  come  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  and  other  bodies  interested  in  freight  matters, 
consists  of  J.  C.  Barbour,  F.  L.  Manning.  J.  W.  Robb, 
C.  C.  Blair  and  G.  O.  French. 

The  Office  Committee  is  made  up  of  C.  J.  Deckman,  C. 
C.  Blair  and  J.  G.  Barbour. 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  conference  meeting  held 
with  the  Brick  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Municipal  Improvements,  which  was  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  as¬ 
sembled  that  plant  or  factory  inspection  should  prevail  as 
against  the  practice  of  testing  brick  after  they  shall  have 
been  delivered  on  the  job.  We,  therefore,  request  the 
Brick  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Municipal 
Improvements  to  recommend  to  that  society  factory  in¬ 
spection  of  brick  for  abrasion  loss.” 

Reports  were  read  by  the  officers,  the  first  being  that  of 
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The  Roycroft  Chapel  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Here,  on  a  Great  Green  Lawn, 
Stands  a  Statue  of  Michael  Angelo.  One  of  the  Tourists  said 
“He  Used  to  Pitch  for  Cleveland.’’ 


C.  J.  Deckman,  president  since  February,  1911,  which  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  interest.  It  was  followed  by 
that  of  Will  P.  Blair, 


diture  of  government  appropriation 
would  be  allowed  to  participate  in  road 
construction  costing  more  than  $16,- 
000  per  mile.  It  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  to  go  to  Washington  in 
a  body,  and  enter  a  formal  protest, 
but  matters  so  shaped  themselves  that 
it  was  found  inexpedient  to  do  so. 
The  result  was,  in  a  way,  a  victory 
for  brick,  since  brick  secured  sixty 
miles  of  the  Government  aided  high¬ 
way,  while  cement  received  but  twenty- 
five  miles. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Specifications,  which  had  been  print¬ 
ed  and  distributed  to  the  membership 
was  accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
tendered  the  committee  by  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  number  of  letters  were  read  from 
various  associations  interested  in  the  construction  of  perma¬ 
nent  highways,  and  these  were  referred  to  the  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  with  power  to 

act. 


secretary;  H.  H.  Mac¬ 
donald,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  and  C.  C.  Barr, 
treasurer. 

A  suggestion,  made 
in  the  report  of 
the  assistant  secretary, 
that  the  association 
build  itself  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  in  the  shape 
of  an  office  building, 
was  received  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  It 
brought  forth  the  com¬ 
ment  that  “speaking 
of  monuments,”  a  man 
in  Illinois  had  built  a 
brick  paved  road,  16^ 
feet  wide  and  three 
miles  long,  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  father-in- 


A  proposition  to  pur¬ 
chase  sheet  steel  signs, 
reading  “Pave  with 
Brick”  and  to  arrange 
for  their  being  placed 
lalong  the  proposed 
route  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  was  referred 
to  the  Advertising 
Committee. 

G.  W.  Lenkerd,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Eastern 
Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association, 
spoke  at  some  length 
as  to  the  work  which 
had  been  done  in  con¬ 
ference  between  com¬ 
mittees  representing 
the  American  Face 
The  Roycroft  Inn  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Brick  Association,  the 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Eastern 


law,  and  paid  for  it  Keiractories  mauuiouuiv..  -- -  .  ( 

Tg  trblrWchrmannofS-  the  Traffic  Committee,  re-  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  on  sublet  of 

ported’  the  successful  termination 
o?  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  at¬ 
tempt,  on  the  part  of  certain  ear¬ 
ners  to  increase  the  rate  of  freight 
on  paving  brick  five  per  cent  It  was 
made  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
testimony  given  by  the  Traffic  Com 
mittee  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  had  een 
referred  to  as  being  the  best  an 
strongest  testimony  presented  by  any 
industry  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  the  famous  five 
per  cent  rate  increase  case. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Federal 
Aid  reported  that  the  association 
found  its  progress  somewhat  blocked 

by  the  decision  of  the  Postmaster  ^he  Dining  Room  at  the  Roycroft  Inn.  Here  the  Scholars  in  PaV'"9 

General  to  the  effect  that  no  expen-  school  Sat  Down  to  a  Well  Served  Noonday  Mea 
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“General”  Spencer  M.  Duty, 
Who  Led  the  Charge  Against 
the  Allies — Cement,  Bithuli- 
htic  and  Macadam. 


Secretary  Will  P.  Blair  Gives  Individual 
and  Personal  Instruction  to  One  of 
the  Boys  Who  Came  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  for  Pavers. 


C.  G.  Deckman,  Who  Ap¬ 
peared  at  Many  Cross  Roads 
to  Direct  the  Tourist-Schol¬ 
ars  on  Their  Way. 


uniform  system  of  cost  accounting.  He  asked  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  appoint  a 
committee  to  work  with  the  other  associations,  to  the  end 
that  a  comprehensive  system  of  cost  accounting  be  given 
the  clayworking  world. 

After  some  discussion,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  with  the  recommendation  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committees  already 
appointed  by  the  three  other  manufacturers’  associations 
mentioned. 

Many  comments  were  heard,  during  the  convention,  on 
the  letter  sent  by  George  Washington  Lenkerd,  secretary  of 
the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.  Association,  to  the  members 
of  that  body  some  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Buffalo 


meeting.  Dating  it  at  “Headquarters,  Indiana,  Pa.”  and 
signing  it  as  “Recruiting  Officer,  Division  of  the  East”  Mr. 
Lenkerd  wrote  the  following  remarkable  document : 

War  has  been  declared  against  sham  roads  in  the  United 
States.  General  Blair  has  issued  orders  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  forces  of  Dependable  Highways  at  Buffalo,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9th.  Headquarters  will  be  established  at  the  Statler  Com¬ 
missary.  You  are  called  to  the  Colors  and  are  hereby  Com¬ 
manded  to  answer  at  Roll  Call  promptly  at  nine  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  above  date. 

The  Enemy  is  reported  to  be  assembling  in  considerable 
force  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  under  the  commands  of 
Col.  C.  Ment,  Col.  Warren  Ite,  Col.  Doll  R.  Way  and  other 
bluffers.  They  are  throwing  up  entrenchments  of  concrete, 
bithulithic,  macadam  and  other  deceptive  construction,  be- 


On  the  Niagara  Trip,  a  Stop  was  made  at  the  Devil’s  Hole.  C.  P.  Mayer  of  Brldgeville  “looks  pleasant”  as  the  Camera 
Man  Presses  the  Button.  George  Washington  Lenkerd,  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Feels  the  Cold  while  the  rest  of  the  party  lines  up  for  Inspection. 
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O.  N.  Townsend. 


E.  H.  Christ,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Represented  the  American  Society  of 
Municipal  Improvements. 


A  Few  of  the  Ladies. 


hind  which  they  hope  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  and  from  which  to  sally  forth 
and  continue  their  devastation  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

By  their  peculiar  penetration 
methods,  they  are  mining  and  sap¬ 
ping  the  substance  of  the  people, 
but  when  we  “penetrate"  those  tem¬ 
porary  entrenchments  with  the 
broad  daylight  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion  methods,  backed  by  twenty-five 
years  of  successful  experience  in 
highway  building,  a  rout  will  take 
place  such  as  never  before  has  been 
seen  in  this  country. 

The  engagement  is  expected  to 
last  for  three  days  and  part  rations 
will  be  provided,  so  that  you  can 
remain  and  be  in  at  the  finish. 

When  the  forces  of  the  Everlast¬ 
ing  Burned  Clay  Army  charge  down 
the  great  Niagara  Boulevard,  the 
panic  stricken  enemy  will  be  in  full 
flight  and  the  thunders  of  a  mighty 

cataract  of  enlightened  public  opinion  will  sweep  the  mighty 
cohorts  of  selfish  greed  and  deception  into  the  whirlpool 


Paul  McFadden,  Roy  C.  Miller  and  F.  M. 
Brady. 


Brick  &  Stone 
sented  by  A.  L. 


of  ignominious  defeat  and  the  decree 
of  a  long  suffering  and  outraged 
people  will  sound  across  this  peace¬ 
ful  land  and  stamp  “Dependable 
Highways”  on  the  minds  of  this  and 
coming  generations. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  this  kind,  when  e\ery 
lover  of  true  and  good  work  is  called 
to  the  defense  of  this  country,  that 
there  should  be  found  among  us 
any  gelatine-spined  individual  sulk¬ 
ing  in  his  tent  and  nursing  chilblains 
or  other  marks  of  frigid  extremities. 
Report  for  duty  and  fail  not. 

This  “call  to  arms”  had  a  splen¬ 
did  effect,  and  the  Eastern  Paving- 
Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 
turned  out  with  full  ranks  to  swell 
the  numbers  at  Buffalo. 

During  the  session  the  following- 
new  members  were  elected: 
Company,  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  repre- 
Mnrdnrk  •  Barber  Asohalt  Paving  Corn- 


Engineers  and  Instructors  in  Highway  Construction  Inspect¬ 
ing  Cement  Foundation  to  Brick  Paved  Highway 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


B.  J.  Mitchell  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Loaded  his  Car  Full 
of  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Company  Men. 
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G.  E.  Carlyle  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  C.  H.  Frank 
of  Columbus. 

pany,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  represented  by  Paul  Beer; 
Carlyle  and  Lincoln  Paving  Block  Company,  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  represented  by  G.  O.  French. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  and  the  Committee  on  Brick  from 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  in  regard 
to  brick  specifications  and  the  proper  methods  of  testing. 
Considerable  time  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  was 
given  to  this  matter,  some  very  valuable  suggestions  being- 
made  by  C.  C.  Brown,  editor  of  “Municipal  Engineering.” 

An  early  adjournment  was  taken  to  make  a  good  start 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  10th,  the  entire  day 
being  given  up  to  a  practical  demonstration  of  road 
paving  in  its  various  stages.  Some  embarrassment  was 


G.  O.  French,  of  the  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  with  his  Family. 


C.  F.  Lang  of  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  and  Party. 

caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  provide  as  large  a  number  of  automobiles  as 


C.  C.  Blair,  E.  P.  Foster,  J.  P.  Rowland,  F.  R.  Kanengeiser  and  A.  J.  Aubrey, 

of  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 


William  C.  Perkins. 


c.  B.  Sharer  and  L.  W.  Penfield  of  the  American  Clay  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  and  Friend  from  West  Virginia. 
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than  a  mile”  proved  considerably  more  than  that  dis¬ 
tance,  but  no  complaints  were  heard,  the  party^  being 
interested  in  the  topic  that  had  brought  them  together— 
the  promotion  of  dependable  highways. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work,  several  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  were  seen,  some  for  the  first  time  by  many  of 


Putting  in  the  Grout  with  a  New  Machine.  This  Me 
chanical  Device  Caused  Much  Favorable  Comment. 


E.  H.  Christ,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  E.  A.  Fisher,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  and  F.  J.  Cellarius,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


the  closeness  of  the  inspection  of  the  brick,  many  small 
piles  of  material  that  had  been  thrown  out  being  voted 
as  of  Al  quality,  and  wastefully  culled. 

The  ride  to  East  Aurora  was  without  incident,  except¬ 
ing  that  caused  by  a  few  blowouts  and  punctures  the 
untoward  fate  of  the  automobilist— particularly,  so  it  was 


T.  A.  Randall  and  Eben  Rodgers,  Secretary  and 
President  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Assn.,  and  L.  E.  Rodgers  of  the 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co. 


A  Type  “O”  Thew  Shovel  Demonstrated  the  Efficiency  of 
Mechanical  Digging  to  a  Host  of  Clayworkers 
and  Road  Builders. 


the  delegates  and  guests.  Among  these  was  a  machine 
for  pouring  and  forcing  the  cement  grout  between  the 
brick,  and  it  was  noted  that  this  was  a  time  and  labor 
saving  proposition. 

Every  step  of  highway  construction  was  noted,  criti¬ 
cized  and  explained,  and  some  discussion  arose  as  to 


on  the  part  of  the  cars,  and  a  walk  that  was  said  to  be 
“slightly  more  than  a  mile,”  over  roads  that  were  in 
course  of  construction,  arrangements  were  made  whereby 
the  ladies  of  the  party  were  sent  to  East  Aurora  by 
train,  there  to  join  the  cavalcade  when  it  arrived  at  the 
town  made  famous  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 

The  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  air  being 
warm  and  the  skies  clear.  The  walk  of  “slightly  more 
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The  International  Hotel  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


W.  N.  Alderman. 


W.  C.  Taylor  and  A.  W.  Aylesworth. 


said,  by  the  tourist  that  trusted  his 
safety  to  garage  outfits. 

At  East  Aurora  “Alice,”  wife  of  El¬ 
bert  Hubbard,  made  the  party  wel¬ 
come  at  Roycroft  Inn.  The  redoubt¬ 
able  Fra  Elbertus  had  suffered  a 
breakdown — or  rather  his  automobile 
had — and  as  a  consequence,  many 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  readers  were 
denied  the  chance  of  meeting,  “face 
to  face,”  the  man  who  does  so  much 
high  and  lofty  tumbling  with  the 
King’s  English. 

The  luncheon,  however,  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  service  all  that  could 
be  desired,  considering  the  number  of 
hungry  men  who  descended  like  a 
ravenous  army  upon  the  Roycroft 
commissary. 

Just  before  the  light  failed,  a  group 
photograph  was  made  with  a  pano¬ 
ramic  camera,  a  reproduction  of  which 
appears  on  the  pages  that  precede 
this  account  of  the  convention. 

A  little  later,  the  party  was  warned 
that  the  time  was  short  and  that  Buf¬ 
falo  must  be  reached  in  time  to  “fresh¬ 
en  up”  before  the  banquet  scheduled  The  Editor  in  Buffalo, 

for  the  evening. 

Informality  and  good  fellowship  were  the  keynotes 
of  the  banquet  that  seems  to  be  a  part  of  all  conven¬ 
tions  and  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Toastmaster 
George  C.  Diehl,  chairman  of  the  Good  Roads  Division  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association.  He  put  the  audience 
in  good  humor  by  stating  that  automobilists  wanted  the 
best  motor  cars  and  the  best  roads  upon  which 
to  drive  them.  He  said  that  there  was  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  car,  but  that  automo¬ 
bilists  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the  best  road 
was  the  road  that  was  paved  with  brick.  He  added  that, 
while  motorists  often  bought  cars  that,  perhaps,  they 
could  not  afford,  they  also  bought,  or  helped  to  buy 
roads,  and  that  the  only  road  they  could  afford  to  buy 
was  the  one  that  had  a  maximum  life  and  a  minimum 
upkeep.  This,  he  said,  was  the  road  with  a  vitrified  brick 
surface.  He  introduced  several  other  speakers,  all  of 
whom  were  interesting  talkers,  blessed  with  the  faculty 


G.  O.  French  and  C.  H.  Frank. 
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of  saying  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  his  listeners  without  tak¬ 
ing  a  long  time  to  say  it. 

Early  Friday  morning,  the 
men  who  had  made  the  tour 
to  East  Aurora  were  loaded 
into  cars  and  taken  to  Port 
Niagara,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

The  day  was  cold  and  raw, 
and  as  many  of  the  cars 
made  35  miles  an  hour  or 
better  over  the  magnificent 
brick  roadway  that  leads 
from  Buffalo’s  city  line  to 
Niagara  Falls,  overcoats 
and  sweaters  were  at  a 
premium.  Much  of  the  route 
of  the  preceding  day  had 
been  over  road  paved  with 
wire-cut-lug  block,  but  Fri¬ 
day’s  trip  was,  for  the  most 
part,  over  repressed  block, 
and  the  roads  were  voted 
perfect  by  the  engineers  and 
highway  commissioners  that 
inspected  them. 

The  peaceful  inactivity  of 
the  government  reservation 
at  Fort  Niagara  was  in 

marked  contrast  to  the  nervous  strain  that  was  reported  by 
those  who  had  seen  the  army  posts  across  the  river,  where  the 
Canadians  are  recruiting  for  the  defense  of  their  Mother 


Charles  P.  Light  Commanding^ J-alls  to  “Run  Right  Along 


Country  in  the  war  which  is  now  being  waged  in  Europe  and 
where  all  available  recruits  are  being  hurried  to  the  front. 

Returning  from  Fort  Nia¬ 
gara,  the  party  made  its  way 
to  the  International  Hotel  at 
Niagara  Falls,  where 
luncheon  was  served,  and,  at- 
its  conclusion,  the  conference 
was  officially  closed  by  a  few 
heartfelt  words  of  thanks, 
delivered  by  Secretary  Blair. 
He  was  followed  by  Charles 
P.  Light  of  the  American 
Highways  Association,  who 
brought  roars  of  laughter  by 
his  sallies  and  well  chosen 
anecdotes. 

So  closed  the  greatest 
public  demonstration  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  paving 
brick  interests  of  the  country 
that  this,  or  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  has  ever  before  had.  It 
rests  with  the  manufacturers 
themselves  to  live  up  to  the 
high  ideals  expressed  by 
their  representatives,  and  to 
the  engineers  who  were  their  guests,  to  make  vitiified 
paving  brick  the  only  sensible  paving  material  known 
to  the  builders  of  good  roads. 


Lincoln  Highway  Largely  Brick. 

It  is  reported  that,  going  over  the  route  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  east  from  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  to*  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  out  of  241  miles,  133  are  of  brick,  50  of  macadam  and 
58  of  dirt. 

This  looks  as  though  the  wording  of  the  membership 
certificate  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  which  reads:  “To  be 
of  concrete  wherever  possible,”  does  not  mean  quite  as 
much  as  brick  manufacturers  feared. 


Brazil  Clay  Company  Doubles  Capacity. 

The  Brazil  Clay  Company  has  begun  operatibfrs  to 
double  the  capacity  and  increase  the  output  of  its  plant 
at  Brazil,  Ind.  The  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
additions  are  being  received  at  the  company  s  office  in 
the  Citizens’  National  Bank  building. 

This  company  is  enoying  an  era  of  good  business,  and, 
realizing  that  the  growing  popularity  of  vitrified  luick  will 
bring  additional  business,  year  after  year,  they  are  prepai- 
ing  to  meet  these  conditions.  The  company  is  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  increase  the  number  of  its  products,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  manufacture  face  brick. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Makes  New  Product. 

Brick  heretofore  made  only  in  Germany  and  specified 
in  the  manufacture  of.  acid  towers,  have  been  produced  and 
sold  recently  by  the  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  This  company  has  delivered  300,000  pottery  chemical 
brick,  made  according  to  the  German  method,  to 
the  Southern  Electro-Chemical  Company,  Mount  Holly,  N. 
C.,  for  use  in  Glover  and  Gay  Lussac  towers.  This  was 
the  full  order  for  the  contract.  Last  year  the  company 
supplied  only  the  outer  brick  for  similar  work  at  Great 


Falls  S.  C,  the  brick  for  inner  work  exposed  to  the  acid 
being  imported  from  Germany. 

Government  Seeks  Outlet  for  Clay  Products. 

The  brick  and  clay  industry,  together  with  other  ex¬ 
porters  and  business  men  in  general,  will  be  interested 
in  the  announcement  recently  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  that  it  will  immediately 
send  into  South  America  commercial  agents  to  “boom 
trade  for  the  exporters  of  this  country.  These  agents  will 
cover  all  the  commercial  areas  of  that  continent  during 
their  travels,  and  they  will  include  specialists  in  brick  as 
well  as  other  commodities.  Arrangements  will  also  be 
made  for  a  general  study  of  any  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  opportunities  that  may  open  in  favor  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country.  This  extra  force  of  men  being 
sent  into  South  America  is  in  addition  to  the  four  .com¬ 
mercial  attaches,  who  will  be  stationed  at  the  legations 
there,  as  authorized  by  Congress  recently.  These  men 
were  sent,  the  Department  explains,  because  it  is  realized 
that  United  States  exporters  will  be  afforded  the  greatest 
opportunity  that  has  ever  been  theirs  to  increase,  then 
South  American  trade.  These  men  will  all  be  experienced 
in  the  business  methods  of  the  Latin-American  countries, 
will  speak  the  language  and  will  know  thoroughly  all  the 
customs  of  the  countries. 

A  Rapidly  Growing  Clay  Products  Center. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  .  as  the 
center  of  a  territory  rich  in  undeveloped  possibilities  for 
the  clay  manufacturer.  Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  tlu 
city  are  to  be  found  a  wide  variety  of  shales,  clays  and 
kaolins  of  the  best  quality.  In  addition  to  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  there  are  at  hand  cheap  fuel,  electric  power  and 
excellent  transportation  facilities. 


The  Wonderful  Shale  Pit  at  the  Don  Valley  Brick 
Company’s  Plant. 


The 

Summer  Outing 

of  the 

Amer.  Cer.  Soc. 

A  Small  Attendance  Made  a 
Closer  Bond  of  Fellowship 
Possible  and  a  Well  Organ¬ 
ized  Committee  Did  the  Rest 

'T  H ROUGH  the  misunderstanding  of  a  hotel  clerk,  and  the 
fact  that  "Brick  and,.  Clay  Record’ s”  reporter  was  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  mdhy  of  the  members  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  a 
“ record ”  of  the  midsummer  meeting  of  that  society  appeared  in 
the  Sept.  1  issue,  which  7 vas  misleading,  in  that  it  stated  the  trip 
was  abandoned.  Through  the  courtesy  of  D.  E.  Humphrey,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  we 
are  enabled  to  present,  here,  a  complete  account  of  the  important 
and  pleasurable  journeyings  of  the  ceramists. 


ELATED  reports  on  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  which  convened  at  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls  August  24  to  27  indicate  that,  despite  the 
small  attendance,  a  most  enjoyable,  instructive  and  profit¬ 
able  trip  was  made. 

The  total  registration  was  twenty-three,  and  was  made 
up  of  the  following: 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns,  New  York  State  School  of  Claywork¬ 
ing  and  Ceramics,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Bloomfield.  Bloomfield  Clay  Company,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Leonard  Coulter,  Chief  Chemist.  Carbo¬ 
rundum  Company,  Niagara,  Falls, 

N.  Y. 

Frank  A.  Elliot,  Canadian  Office  C.  W. 

Raymond  Company,  Ontario,  Can. 

G.  A.  German,  Secty.  and  Treas.,  Sun 
Brick  Company,  Toronto,  Can. 

Millard  Gibson,  Superintendent,  Na¬ 
tional  Fireproofing  Company,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

N.  B.  Davis,  Dominion  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Kingston,  Can. 

G.  P.  Fisher.  Superintendent,  Dominion 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Aldershot, 

Canada. 

A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  Manager,  Sun 
Brick  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

D.  E.  Humphrey,  Genl.  Supt.,  Deckman- 

Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Richard  R.  Hise.  Pennsylvania  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Prof.  J.  Keith,  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Andrew  Kruson,  Sun  Brick  Company, 

Toronto,  Can. 

E.  W.  Knapp,  Superintendent,  Sun  Brick 

Company,  Toronto,  Can. 

Robert  D.  Sandrum,  Harshower,  Fuller 
&  Goodwin  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  J.  Lundgren,  Superintendent.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Porcelain  Works,  Peter- 
boro,  Ontario. 

Thomas  Logan,  Toronto,  Canada. 

D.  A.  Moulton,  Superintendent,  Toronto 
Paving  Brick  Company,  Toronto, 

Canada. 

Prof.  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  New  Jersey 
State  School  of  Ceramics,  Alfred, 

N.  Y. 

Mark  Sheppard,  New  York  State  School 

of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Otis  Woods,  Sun  Brick  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Otis  Woods,  Sun  Brick  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

John  Walsh,  Manager,  Russell  Brick  Company,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Gordon  C.  Keith.  Editor  Canadian  Clayworker,  Toronto,  Ont. 


After  breakfast  at  the  International  Hotel  at  Niagara 
halls,  on  the  24th,  the  party  went  to  the  power  houses  of 
the  Niagara  Power  Company,  which  are  on  the  “Amer¬ 
ican”  side.  The  demonstration  here  given  was  one  that 
will  long  linger  in  the  minds  of  the  ceramists.  The  5500 
h.  p.  generators,  standing  in  long  rows  and  spinning  out 
a  total  rated  production  of  110,000  h.  p.  caused  much  com¬ 
ment,  as  did  the  wide  range  of  distribution  that  this 
power  is  given. 


A  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Carborundum  Company  fol¬ 
lowed — under  the  direction  of  Leonard  B.  Coulter,  chief 
chemist  for  the  company.  This  was  followed  by  a  ride 


A  Few  of  the  Members  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  in  Front  of  One  of  the 
Continuous  Kilns  on  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Company’s  Plant. 
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down  the  famous  Niagara  Gorge  to  Lewiston,  where  the 
party  boarded  the  steamer  for  Toronto,  where,  in  turn,  a 
party  of  clayworkers  awaited  the  ceramists  and  acted  as 
an  escort  to  them,  seeing  that  they  reached  their  Toronto 
headquarters— the  Prince  George  Hotel— safely. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  found  automobiles  waiting 
for  the  ceramists,  who  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  some  of  Toronto  s  best  clay  plants. 

The  first  was  that  of  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Company, 
where  the  geology  of  wonderful  pit,  illustrated  here,  was 
described  by  Professor  Keith.  The  glacial  clays  above 
the  shale  are  worked  into 
hollow  ware  and  soft  mud 
brick,  the  great  variety  of 
materials  in  this  deposit  mak¬ 
ing  a  widely  varying  prod¬ 
uct  almost  a  necessity,  with 
this  plant. 

In  order  that  each  of  the 
products  may  rank  with  the 
best  of  its  kind,  different 
processes  of  manufacture  are 
pursued,  among  which  is  the 
burning  of  two  continuous 
kilns.  One  of  these  is  gas 
fired — the  other  burned  with 
coal.  In  addition  to  these, 
are  a  large  number  of  square 

down  draft  kilns  and  a  couple  of  small  enamel  brick  kilns. 

This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  75,000  soft  mud  brick  per 
day  80,000  stiff  mud  wire-cut,  40,000  dry-press  and  100 
tons  of  hollow  ware.  It  is  located  within  the  city  of 
Toronto,  close  to  the  wealthy  residential  district. 

Leaving  the  Don  Valley  plant,  the  ceramists  were 
given  a  lively  ride  to  the  Sun  Brick  Company’s  plant, 
where  they  saw  an  exceptionally  clean  and  businesslike 
factory,  in  which  a  Youngren  continuous  kiln  is  produc¬ 


Sir  Henry  Pellatt’s  Residence 
is  the  Owner  of  the 


ing  130  tons  of  Denison  tile  every  working  day  and  70,000 
“Suntex”  builders.  From  here  the  tourists  were  taken  to 
several  of  the  soft  mud  plants,  the  equipments  being 
varied  and  interesting. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  program  the  day  following, 
and  instead  of  going  to  Milton,  as  had  been  planned,  a  trip 
was  made  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Government  plant, 
at  Toronto,  which  is  operated  by  convict  labor.  Here  roof¬ 
ing  tile,  face  brick,  fireproofing  and  other  building  materials 
are  made,  and  the  product  used  in  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  buildings.  The  products  were  found  to  be  excep¬ 
tionally  fine,  although  the 
methods  were  not  those  that 
would  be  used  in  commercial 
work. 

Or  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th,  the  ceramists  took  the 
“Turbina,”  a  triple  screw  tur¬ 
bine  engine  steamer,  to  Ham¬ 
ilton,  where  they  were  es¬ 
corted  by  Millard  Gibson  and 
George  Fisher  to  the  Brant 
House,  at  Burlington,  a  sub¬ 
urb.  Here  the  party  was  en¬ 
tertained  royally,  and  later 
attended  a  dance  at  the  Burl¬ 
ington  Club. 

The  next  day,  trips  were 


in  Toronto,  Ont.  Sir  Henry 
Sun  Brick  Company. 


made  to  the  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Company’s  plant  and 
to  the  plant  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Company,  which 
closed  the  session. 

Before  the  members  and  delegates  separated,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  committee,  headed  by  A. 
F.  Greaves-Walker,  which  had  so  successfully  handled  this, 
the  1914  summer  session,  and  expressed  hopes  that  the 
one  which  will  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1915  would  be 
equally  as  interesting. 


Jeffrey  “Quad”  in  Army  Movies. 

“Through  the  Enemy’s  Lines”  is  the  title  of  the  first 
film  in  a  big  moving  picture  advertising  campaign  on 
which  the  Thomas  B.  Jeffrey  Company  has  just  embarked. 

The  film  is  as  much  of  a  “thriller”  as  its  title  indicates. 
The  scene  opens  in  front  of  one  of  Uncle  Sam  s  big  forts 
with  cavalry  rapidly  forming  on  the  parade.  At  the  com¬ 
mand  the  troop  wheels  and  starts  at  a  run  across  country. 
In  their  center  is  one  of  the  new  Jeffrey  “Quads,”  or 
four-wheel  drive  trucks  which  are  now  being  freely  used 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  It  carries  a  heavy  load  of  provisions 
for  troopers  who  have  been  cut  off  by  an  enemy  s  raid, 
and,  though  not  yet  captured,  are  in  imminent  danger 
from  lack  of  provisions. 

The  relief  troop  pushes  on  through  rough  country, 
through  gullies,  fording  streams,  climbing  steep  hills,  with 
the  Jeffrey  “Quad”  traversing  the  fields  and  brush  as  eas¬ 
ily  as  the  troop.  So  the  scene  moves  on  until  at  last  the 
beleagured  force  is  rescued  and  the  “Quad”  gives  up  its 
load  to  their  relief. 


Louisville  Builders’  Exchange  Holds  Annual  Picnic. 

The  Builders’  Exchange  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  held  its  an¬ 
nual  picnic  on  Monday,  September  7,  Labor  Day,  at 
Hike’s  Point,  Ky.,  a  few  miles  from  Louisville,  on  one  of 
the  interurban  lines.  Invitations  were  extended  to  all  of 
the  contractors,  builders  and  building  supply  men,  and 
one  of  the  largest  crowds  in  the  history  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange  was  present  at  the  outing.  A  big  chicken  din¬ 


ner  was  provided,  and  the  brick  and  building  supply  men 
were  present  in  force.  Some  houses  sent  all  their  sales¬ 
men,  the  managers  and  offices  also  being  represented.  A 
baseball  game  was  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
day’s  sport.  A  number  of  local  concerns  offered  prizes, 
some  of  which  were  in  cash,  in  various  contests,  among 
which  was  one  for  guessing  the  total  number  of  certain 
builders’  supplies  sold  by  local  companies  during  1913. 
The  day  was  a  perfect  one,  in  spite  of  threatening  rain 
early  in  the  morning.  The  brick  men  managed  in  many 
cases  to  get  in  closer  contact  with  architects  and  con¬ 
tractors  with  whom  they  do  business,  and  the  picnic  was 
universally  declared  to  have  been  a  great  success. 

Trenton  Potteries  Entertain  Employes  at  Picnic. 

Eighteen  hundred  employes  of  the  combined  plants  of 
the  Trenton  Potteries  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  were 
treated  to  a  picnic  and  athletic  meet  on  August  29th,  at 
the  Inter-Sate  Fair  Grounds.  The  affair  was  undoubedlv 
the  largest  event  of  its  kind  ever  given  by  a  local  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  to  their  employes.  A  box  lunch  was  served 
in  addition  to  other  refreshments.  Employes  from  the 
Crescent,  Delaware,  Empire,  Enterprise,  Equitable  and 
Ideal  potteries,  which  form  the  Trenton  Potteries  Com¬ 
pany’s  chain  of  plants,  attended.  The  athletic  meet  was  the 
feature  of  the  event.  Eighteen  events  were  listed,  includ¬ 
ing  a  baseball  game  between  the  Trenton  Potteries’  nine  and 
the  Agasote  Millboard  team,  in  which  the  Trenton  nine  were 
the  victors. 


An  Important  Part  of  the  Business  District  of  Sturgis,  Mich.,  was  Destroyed  by  Fire,  August  14.  Blue  and  White  Sheet 
Steel  “Build  with  Brick”  Signs  Appeared  on  the  Ruins  Within  a  Few  Hours  After  the  Fire  Engines  had  Returned 

to  their  Stations. 


“Build  with  Brick” 

Brick  Men  Are  Following  the  Suggestions 
Made  in  these  Pages  and  Nailing  “Build 
with  Brick  ”  Signs  Where  They  Do  Most  Good 


The  greatest  weakness  in  frame  construction  lies  in  the  fire  risk.  The 
which  comes  to  the  passer-by,  viewing  the  waste  caused  by  the  flames,  is  given  form  and 


HE  “ first  blow”  is  always  a  telling  one. 

“ auto-suggestion 
impressed  indelibly  by  the  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan, 
ant  qualities  of  well  burned  clay. 

OHIO  leads  all  other  states  in  the  amount  and  value 
of  its  clay  products.  It  also  leads  all  other  states, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  progressiveness  of  its  clay-work¬ 
ing  citizens.  For  that  reason,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
more  of  the  blue  and  white,  sheet  steel  “Build  with 
Brick”  signs  have  gone  into  Ohio  than  into  any  other  four 
states  put  together. 

In  Ohio  alone  have  the  dealers  in  face  brick  seen  the 
underlying  truth  of  the  “Build  with  Brick”  movement — 
that  it  is  a  selling  campaign,  designed  to  increase  the  use 
of,  and  therefore,  the  sale  of  building  brick — and  that, 
since  dealers  are  primarily  a  sales  force,  this  adjunct  to 
their  selling  effectiveness  is  as  necessary  as  any  other 
form  of  publicity,  whether  it  be  printers’  ink  or  verbal 
argument. 

The  face  brick  dealers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  have  tried  in  the  past,  the  scheme  of  putting  signs 
on  the  building  that  they  were  supplying  with  face  brick 
— these  signs  stating  that  So  and  So  “furnished  the 
brick.”  These  individual  efforts  gave  prominence,  natur¬ 
ally,  to  the  name  of  the  dealer,  and  the  fact  that  the  build¬ 
ing  was  of  brick  was  lost  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
name  of  the  man  who  affixed  the  sign. 

The  fact  that  these  two  large  cities  will  now  be  pla¬ 
carded  with  signs  reading  “Build  with  Brick” — that  ev¬ 
ery  structure  under  way,_  in  which  brick  is  being  used, 
will  be  made  to  tell  the  passer-by  that  it  is  being  built 
of  the  best  of  all  building  materials — that  every  fire  ruin 
will  carry  a  sign  that,  in  saying  “Build  with  Brick”  inti- 


No  better  place  could  be  found  to  testify  to  the  fire-rcsist- 

mates  had  brick  been  used  it  would  have  withstood  the 
flames — that  every  ramshackle  frame  building,  allowed 
to  stand  through  the  sufferance  of  an  all-too-easy  public 
policy,  will  be  made  to  attest  its  own  flimsiness — these 
things  will  “make  business”  for  the  brick  men  of  Cleve- 


The  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company  Tacked  Blue  and 
White  Sheet  Steel  “Build  with  Brick”  Signs  on  this 
Fire  Ruin  Before  the  Firemen  had  Ceased  Play¬ 
ing  Water  on  the  Charred  Embers. 
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land  and  Columbus.  The  terse,  compelling,  alliterative, 
evenly  balanced,  easily  understood  advice— “Build  with 
Brick” — will  bear  fruit  in  brick  orders. 

The  newest  of  clay  products  associations,  the  St.  Claii 
County  (Ill.)  Building  Brick  Association,  has  placed  a 
goodly  quantity  of  these  sheets  steel  signs  at  points  where 
they  will  help  the  publicity  campaign  that  is  being  waged 
during  the  celebration  of  Belleville’s  centennial. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  used 
an  even  hundred  of  the  blue  and  white  signs  to  help  the 
"permanent  building”  campaign  waged  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Salem,  Mass.,  after  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  June  25th. 

At  Sturgis,  Mich.,  after  a  fire  that  swept  the  city  square, 
blue  and  white,  sheet  steel  “Build  with  Brick”  signs  blos¬ 
somed  out  on  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  some  of  the 
most  prominent  buildings  in  that  city. 

At  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  after  a  disastrous  fire  that  caused 


a  damage  of  approximately  $150,000  on  September  3rd,  the 
Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company  placed  the  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  sheet  steel  “Build  with  Brick”  signs  on  the 
smoking  ruins  before  the  firemen  had  ceased  throwing 
water  on  the  buildings,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
been  built  of  wood. 

On  well  traveled  roads  in  twenty  states,  the  blue  and 
white  signs  are  beginning  to  greet  the  traveler,  point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  a  better,  safer,  more  beautiful  construction 
than  he  has  known.  As  he  looks  to  the  crossed  guide-posts 
to  see  where  he  is  “at”  in  his  journey,  he  reads  of  the 
enterprise  of  some  brickmaker  who  believes  in  his  prod¬ 
uct  and  in  a  modern  way  of  advertising  it. 

Altogether,  the  “signs  of  the  times”  in  the  clayworking 
industry  point  to  a  better  day  for  the  brickmaker,  a  safer 
home  to  the  builder  and  a  more  substantial  investment  to 
tlie  people  of  this  country,  blessed  with  peace  and  facing 
golden  opportunities. 


Drying  Out  a  Continuous  Kiln 

German  Expert  Tells  How  to  Overcome 
Difficulty  Caused  by  Flooded  Flues 


mu 7  Questions  and  Answers  Department  of  foreign  clay  journals  are  as  prolific  m  bringing  out  the  troubles 
7  thaticset  the  clayworker ,  as  is  our  own.  A  valuable  fund  of  practical  information  ts  thus  brought  to  light , 
,  {t  is  thc  t,urpose  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record ”  to  give  its  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  queues 
in  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  thc  solutions  of  these  problems  by  fore.gn  elayworkers. 


By  Charles  S.  Kinnison 


Translated  from  “Tonindustrie  Zeitung.” 


Some  of  our  readers  may,  at  some  time,  have  had  the 
experience  or  misfortune  of  seeing  the  flues  of  their  kilns 
filled  with  water  at  times  of  a  flood.  It  would  no  doubt 
prove  of  interest  to  them  to  learn  how  other  people, 
having  had  the  same  experience,  removed  this  water  and 


dried  out  the  kiln. 

Through  the  Questions  and  Answers  Department  oi 
“Tonindustrie-Zeitung,”  a  subscriber  asks  for  information 
along  this  line  and  puts  his  query  as  follows: 

“How  can  I  most  cheaply  dry  out  my  continuous  kiln, 
whose  flues  have  been  filled  with  two  feet  of  water  for 
the  past  twelve  hours?  Should  the  setting  be  removed  or 
should  it  be  allowed  to  remain  during  the  drying  out.J 

Some  of  the  replies  follow: 

For  the  removal  of  the  major  part  of  the  water  from 
the  brick  work,  I  would  suggest  that  you  start  the  usual 
preliminary  fire,  keeping  the  firing  doors  open.  The  set¬ 
ting  should  be  removed.  The  burning  canal  should  e 
temporarily  divided  up  into  sections  of  about  four  cham¬ 
bers  each,  using  sheet-iron  or  provisional  brick  work  as 
the  partitions  at  the  two  ends.  When  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  has  been  removed  from  these  chambers,  four 
others  are  partitioned  off  and  treated  similarly. 

When  the  fire  is  no  longer  of  influence  on  those  parts  of 
the  kiln  which  are  furthest  distant  from  the  fire,  it  should 
be  helped  along  by  small  grate  fires  in  the  doors.  Suf¬ 
ficient  draft  must  also  be  maintained  and  if  necessary, 
some  easily  combustible  material  like  straw  or  wood  can 
be  burned  in  the  stack. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  in  addition  to  the  heat,  a 
very  large  amount  of  air  is  also  necessary  to  remove  the 
water  vapor  after  it  has  been  formed  by  the  heat.  If  the 
open  doors  at  the  firing  places  do  not  admit  sufficient  air, 


then  the  covers  should  be  removed  from  the  liring  holes. 

When  most  of  the  water  seems  to  have  been  removed, 
setting  may  be  renewed;  the  firing  doors  must  be  kept 
open  as  long  as  steam  is  seen  issuing  from  the  stack. 

The  following  is  another  reply: 

If  the  water  has  stood  in  the  kiln  for  twelve  hours,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  not  only  the  outer  and  inner  walls 
are  soaked,  but  also  the  sand  insulation  between  them. 
The  kiln  can  be  satisfactorily  dried  if  every  three  or  four 
chambers  are  closed  off  by  partition  walls.  In  one  of 
these  walls,  a  fire  is  started,  while  a  ventilator  is  opened 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  other.  The  doors  and  cover 
holes  must  be  kept  tightly  shut.  The  fire  is  gradually 
increased  until  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible  has  been 
produced  in  this  enclosed  room.  After  three  or  four  days, 
the  inner  wall  of  the  kiln  should  be  dry  enough  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  burn.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  one  of  the  partition  walls  should  be  torn 
down  and  rebuilt  beyond  the  other  one  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  before  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  entire 
kiln  is  dried.  In  this  way,  one  chamber  can  be  dried  daily 
without  setting  any  unsaleable  ware. 

The  third  answer  follows: 

Every  twm  chambers  should  be  separated  by  a  loosely 
set  wall  and  all  openings  closed.  In  one  of  the  doors, 
install  a  grate  and  maintain  on  it  a  good  wood  fire.  If 
necessary,  coal,  of  course,  can  be  used.  The  drying  of  the 
kiln  should  not  be  attempted  while  it  is  set  out,  since 
cracks  are  too  liable  to  form  in  the  walls,  which  would 
then  continuously  give  further  trouble.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  useful  life  of  this  kiln  will  be  seriously 
impaired  if  a  uniform  and  thorough  drying  is  not  accom¬ 
plished. 


The  Builder  Owes  a  Debt  to 
the  Community  in  Which 
He  Lives  and  Has  His  Being 


■  J\J  O  man  liveth  to  himself' — not  even  the  small  manufac- 
facturer  ensconced  in  the  upper  loft  of  a  large  city 
building.  It  is  certain  that  an  out-of-town  customer  will 
occasionally  call  at  the  factory  and  be  impressed,  favorably 

or  otherwise,  by  its  appearance.  He  sees  the  factory _ 

which,  in  this  case,  is  a  loft  building — before  he  sees  the 
goods  he  comes  to  purchase.  In  its  every  aspect,  it  sways 
his  opinion  of  the  man  behind  the  goods. 


The 

Architectural 

Treatment  of 
Side  Walls* 


No.  187  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Clinton  &  Russell,  Architects. 

THE  exposed  side  wall  of  the  loft  building  is  at  once 
the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  architect  and  the  fi¬ 
nancial  balm  of  his  client.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  congested  city  and  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  realty  values. 

There  is  always  just  one  reason  for  erecting  a  loft 
building — to  obtain  a  profitable  investment,  and  this  means 
to  most  investors  the  acquirement  of  the  largest  possible 
renting  area,  in  a  populous  district,  for  the  least  possible 
expenditure. 

As  the  "lofts  '  are  generally  used  for  light  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  storage  purposes,  it  is  usually  reasoned  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  any  additional  expense,  how¬ 
ever  slight,  for  making  the  building  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  although  any  owner  will  admit  a  retail  store  or  an 
office  building  must  be  built  to  attract  clients  or  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  fickle  fancies  demand  “face  value”  in  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  in  the  merchandise  or  service  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  within  them. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  boasted  by  a  manufacturer  that 
the  price  charged  for  his  goods  represents  only  their 
intrinsic  value  with  nothing  added  for  the  cost  of  fancy 
advertising  or  architectural  display.  Such  tricks  of  trade 
may  appeal  to  some  customers,  but  the  majority  of  us 
are  so  human  that  we  prefer,  even  at  a  slight  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  to  transact  our  business  under  conditions  and 
among  surroundings  that  do  not  offend  our  sensibilities, 
whatever  tastes  we  may  have.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
thinking  merchants  know  that  the  extra  trade  gained  on 

•An  Editorial  Article  which  appeared  in  “The  American  Architect"  issue  of 
August  10th.  Reprinted  by  special  permission. 


Another  View  of  187  Madison  Avenue. 

‘premium-’  days  more  than  justifies  the  expense  of  the 
special  inducements  made  to  secure  it. 
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“No  man  liveth  to  himself,”  not  even  the  small  manu¬ 
facturer  ensconced  in  an  upper  loft  of  a  large  city.  It  is 
certain  that  an  out-of-town  customer  will  occasionally  call 
at  the  factory  and  be  impressed  favorably  or  otherwise 
with  its  appearance.  Frequently  a  small  cut  of  the  loft 
building,  as  seen  in  the  perspective,  is  a  feature  of  the 


i 


J 


Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects. 

manufacturer’s  letter-head,  and  is  then  frankly  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  which  he  should  not  have  occasion  to  be 
ashamed. 

The  principal  facade,  usually  of  some  interest,  with  its 
decorative  entrance  and  crowning  cornice,  is  generally 
less  blameworthy  than  the  exposed  wall  at  the  side.  Here, 
the  owner  argues,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
ostrich,  the  building  does  not  face  the  street  and,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  easily  be  seen.  W  hatever  the  veneer  of  the 
facade,  the  cheapest  grade  of  brick  is  considered  good 
enough  for  the  side  wall.  For  the  lower  portion,  con¬ 
cealed  by  adjoining  buildings,  it  possibly  is,  but  he  for¬ 
gets  or  does  not  realize  that  the  upper  portion  of  his 
building  may  remain  exposed  for  many  years,  that  during 
all  this  time  he  is  responsible  for  its  appearance  and  is 
entitled  to  use  it  for  legitimate,  inoffensive  advertising. 

There  are  several  practical  and  inexpensive  ways  of 
rendering  exposed  side  walls  attractive  income-producing 
investments  instead  of  profitless  eyesores.  The  most 
obvious  limitation  in  their  treatment  is  the  prohibition  of 
projections  beyond  the  property  line.  This  fact,  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  continuance  of  the  facade  cornice  moldings 
abpve  the  side  walls,  has  made  that  time-honored  feature 
often  appear  an  absurdity.  When,  however,  it  cannot 
readily  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  possible  to  continue  on 
the  side  wall  the  lines  of  the  cornice  members  in  flat 
bands  of  contrasting  colors.  Certainly  it  is  not  advised 
to  attempt  on  the  side  wall  an  imitation  in  color  of  a 
feature,  which,  on  the  facade,  is  itself  merely  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  rational  prototype.  The  practice  of  imitating 
architectural  members  with  paint  so  readily  followed  by 


the  Italians  is  one  of  the  few  architectural  sins  not  com¬ 
mitted  by  us  to  any  extent;  but  the  frank  continuation  in 
fiat  bands  of  color  of  the  cornice  moldings  and  of  lower 
belt  courses,  is  not  only  not  a  travesty  on  the  classic 
orders,  but  gives  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  their  use  on  one 
facade.  The  loft  buildings  illustrated  in  this  article  are 
fairly  successful  attempt  to  make  logical  the  use  of  the 
cornice,  to  give  interest  to  the  side  wall,  and  to  tie  the 
several  incongruities  of  design  imposed  by  circumstances, 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  The  walls  are  of  rough  red  brick 
and  if  it  had  been  left  unstudied  would  have  been  quite 
devoid  of  interest.  By  merely  continuing  the  lines  of  the 
upper  and  lower  cornices  in  bands  of  white  brick,  some 
degree  of  scale  and  of  interest  was  immediately  given,  and 
this  effect  was  increased  by  a  broad,  simple  system  of 
paneling,  which,  although  the  windows  were  unsym- 
metrically  placed,  cleverly  contrives  to  bring  the  whole 
into  an  orderly  arrangement. 

In  the  building  at  114-118  West  41st  Street,  the  facade 
has  a  base  of  grey  granite,  above  which  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  stories  are  faced  with  limestone.  Above  the  third 
floor  level  the  exterior  is  of  grey  brick.  The  side  wall, 
pictured  in  our  illustration,  is  paneled  with  contrasting 
shades  of  grey  brick  to  harmonize  with  the  facade.  The 
ground  of  the  panels  is  light  enclosed  by  alternating  bands 
of  dark  and  light  grey.  The  walls  of  contrasting  colors 
meet  in  an  unbroken  vertical  line;  that  is,  there  is  no  bond 
at  this  junction,  and  since  the  work  is  pointed  with  ce¬ 
ment  of  darker  shade  than  any  brick,  this  vertical  line 
serves  to  emphasize  slightly  the  separation  of  light  and 
dark  surfaces.  In  this  instance,  the  masses  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  symmetrical,  and  this  symmetry  is  maintained 
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and  emphasized  by  the  paneling,  in  spite  of  the  windows 
being  arranged  differently  in  the  end  portions. 

The  building  of  the  National  Cloak  Company  presents 
an  unusually  elaborate  treatment  of  the  side  wall.  A  very 
striking  contrast  between  the  red  brick  wall  and  its  white 
trimming  is  one’s  first  impression.  Closer  inspection  re- 
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veals  a  rather  cleverly  contrived  framework  of  light  grey 
brick  enclosing  the  windows  of  the  upper  stories,  in  an 
endeavor  to  harmonize  the  side  wall  with  the  street  facade. 

The  Cameron  Building  at  34th  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue  presents  a  side  view  which  would  lend  itself  most 
ordinarily  to  treatment  in  the  approved  classic  methods 
with  raking  cornices  and  pilasters  and  “what-not”;  but 
the  simple  logical  and  inexpensive  method  adopted  has 
the  dual  advantage  of  being  practical  and  “American.” 
The  upper  portion  of  the  facade  is  of  grey  brick,  the 
panels  on  the  side  wall  have  red  grounds,  enclosed  by 
bands  of  yellowish  grey. 

The  appropriately  paneled  side  wall  of  the  Lawyers 
Title  and  Guaranty  Company  Building,  Broadway,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  in  the  city.  With  the 
instinct  of  a  legal  mind  for  making  use  of  everything, 
one  of  the  panels  on  the  end  towards  the  street  contains 
the  name  of  the  building — an  effective  yet  inoffensive 
form  of  advertising. 

Probably  there  is  only  one  calamity  that  can  befall  the 
side  wall  of  the  loft  building  greater  than  that  of  being 
entirely  neglected.  That  greatest  misfortune  is  to  be 
covered  with  white  paint  and  used  indiscriminately  as  a 
sign  board,  or  building  directory.  There  is  a  saying,  much 
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more  ancient  than  the  skyscraper,  that  a  white  wall  is 
fool’s  paper.  Certainly  its  defacement  with  black  and 
white  paint,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  article  or  firm  exploited.  Yet  that  the 
white  wall  may  be  utilized  as  a  signboard  without  being 
a  public  nuisance  is  illustrated  by  the  building  of  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  Fifth  Avenue.  The  lettering  and  spots 
of  decoration  are  executed  in  brown  brick,  a  contrast 
which,  while  easily  read  from  a  distance,  is  not  harsh  and 
ugly.  A  close  observation  of  the  wall  reveals  the  some¬ 
what  unusual  texture  gained  by  laying  the  bricks  in  alter¬ 
nate  coursers  of  headers  and  stretchers. 

The  many  possibilities  for  giving  interest  to  blank  side 
walls  by  varied  patterns  of  brick  work  and  by  the  textures 
of  unusual  materials  or  methods  of  using  common  ones 
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are  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  a  few  of  the 
utilized,  as  well  as  possible,  methods  of  giving  interest 
and  value  to  that  portion  of  commercial  building  which 
has  been  woefully  uninteresting  in  the  past,  have  been 
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indicated,  hoping  they  will  serve  to  stimulate  further  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  same  direction. 


Being  the  Seventh  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Intense  Heats  and  their  Application  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Burned  Clay  and  Rock  Products 
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(Continued  from  September  issue) 

HE  waste  heat  from  clamp  kilns  may  be  utilized  for 
drying  purposes,  for  instance  as  shown  in  figure 
60,  which  illustrates  a  ■  cross  section  through  a 


the  kiln,  a  valve  (v)  may  be  arranged  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney  (S).  If  the  burning  chamber  (K)  is  very  high, 
two  door-gaps  (D)  may  be  provided.  To  insulate  the  kiln 
from  the  ground,  air  spaces  (1)  are  arranged  under  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln. 

For  utilizing  the  heat  to  better  advantage,  two  or  thiee 
such  chambers  may  be  arranged  above  each  other,  as 
shown  in  tigure  65;  kilns  of  this  kind  are  used  in  pottei- 
ies  and  may  be  classified  as  semi-continuous  updraft  kilns. 
The  continuous  updraft  kiln  is  a  shaft  kiln,  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  in  figures  10  and  11,  Chapter  V. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Horizontal  Periodical  Kilns. 

A  specimen  df  this  type  of  kiln  is  showm  in  figuies  66 
and  67,  in  elevatibn  and  cross  section,  and  a  combination 
of  three  such  kilns  with  one  chimney  (S)  in  figure  68. 
This  combination  makes  it  possible  to  draw  the  heat  from 
a  finished  kiln  into  anothe^S^ed  with  green  wave,  if  the 
•kilns  are  connected  by  uttes'^k'). 


Fig.  60. 

clamp  kiln.  This  kiln  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  58 
but  has  tapering  walls.  For  collecting  the  waste  heat  one 
or  more  hoods  (H)  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
moved  along  on  rails  (R)  by  means  of  rollers  (r)  from 
which  the  hoods  are  suspended.  These  hoods  may  be 
connected  by  pipes  (h)  with  openings  (hi)  in  the  flue  (d) 
and  joined  with  a  series  of  drying  tunnels  (D)  of  which 
only  one  is  partly  shown.  For  conveying  the  waste  heat 
from  the  kiln  to  the  dryers  a  fan  is  arranged  between 
the  main  flue  (d)  and  the  drying  tunnels  or  at  the  far 
end  of  the  latter.  For  distributing  the  heat  in  the  drying 
tunnel,  flues  (c)  may  be  arranged  under  the  bottom,  and 
additional  flues  (e)  connected  to  the  furnaces  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  if  the  waste  heat  of  the  kilns  is  not  sufficient  for 
drying  the  ware  properly.  In  order  to  utilize  the  waste 
heat  on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  the  flues  (1)  may  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  main  flue  (d),  as  shown  in  figure  60.  Instead 
of  building  the  main  flue  (d)  in  the  ground,  it  can  be 
built  overhead  as  high  as  the  hood  (H)  and  close  to  the 
latter,  but  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  illustration  may 
be  less  expensive  and  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well,  if 
the  ground  is  dry. 

Up-draft  kilns  for  permanent  use,  having  solid  walls, 
are  usually  closed  at  the  top  by  a  crown  or  roof  with 
outlets  for  the  smoke,  as  shown  in  figures  5  and  6,  Chap¬ 
ter  V.  A  vertical  cross  section  of  such  a  kiln  is  shown 
in  figure  62.  This  kiln  has  permanent  grates  (f),  fire  doors 
(t!  and  small  chimneys  (e),  the  mouth  pieces  of  which 
may  be  regulated  by  dampers  (p). 

A  round  type  up-draft  kiln  with  a  crown  (C)  and  one 
wide  chimney  (S)  is  illustrated  in  figures  63  and  64  in 
elevation  and  plan.  This  kiln  has  five  furnaces  (f),  but 
if  wider,  may  have  more.  Instead  of  having  dampers  on 
each  opening  (o)  in  the  crown  for  regulating  and  closing 


Fig.  61. 

As  figure  66-  shows,  the  furnace  or  furnaces  (f),  which 
may  be  of  the  kind  as  shown  in  figures  19  and  20,  are 
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arranged  at  the  front  end  of  the  kiln,  being  separated  from 
the  latter  by  a  perforated  partition  wall  which  distributes 
the  flames  in  the  burning  chamber  (B).  The  fire  is  drawn 


almost  horizontally  to  the  flue  (o)  which  is  equipped  with 
a  damper  (g),  for  regulating  the  draft  of  the  chimney  (S), 
or  for  cutting  off  the  kiln  from  the  latter  after  the  burning 
process  is  finished.  The  heat  which  is  stored  in  the 


(c)  of  the  crown,  which  can  also  be  used  for  feeding  some 
coal  between  the  ware,  and  for  this  purpose,  vertical  shafts 
may  be  provided  under  the  openings  (c)  between  the  ware 
when  the  goods  are  set  in  the  burning  chamber.  Under 
these  conditions  the  burning  chamber  may  be  much  longer 
than  shown  in  figure  66,  and  the  furnace  (f)  may  be  used 
only  for  starting  the  fire.  This  is  better  illustrated  in 
figures  69  to  71  which  show  a 

Semicontinuous  Horizontal — Draft  Kiln 

in  elevation,  plan  and  vertical  cross  section. .  Two  longer 
kilns  of  this  kind, 
arranged  side  by 
side,  may,  be 
combined  to 
form  a  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  of  the 
Hoffmann  sys¬ 
tem,  a  round 
type  of  which  is 
illustratFd  a  n  d 
described  in  fig¬ 
ures  12  and  13 
Chapter  V. 

It  is  evident 
that,  in  the  kiln 
shown  in  figures 
69,  70  and  71,  the 
waste  heat  from 
the  part  (Kl).  of 
the  kiln  is  util¬ 
ized  in  the  second  and  third  parts  (K2  and  K3),  and 
and  that,  if  more  chambers  are  added  to  the  system,  most 
of  the  heat  which  is  lost  in  single  kilns,  can  be  utilized. 
Kilns  of  this  type  are  operated  in  the  following  manner: 

After  the  fire  is  started  on  the  grate,  the  feeding  of  the 
coal  is  done  from  the  top  through  one  series  of  the  top 
holes  (o)  one  after  the  other,  the  distance  between  the 
holes  being  about  three  feet.  After  one  section  is  burned, 
the  feeding  of  the  coal  proceeds  to  the  next  following 


Fig.  66. 


F"ig.  67. 


finished  chamber  may  be  drawn  through  the  overhead  flue 
(k),  as  shown  in  figures  66  and  6S,  into  another  of  the 
three  kilns  which  are  filled  with  green  ware  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  water-smoking  or  preheating  it.  If  this  is  not 
desired,  the  heat  may  be  discharged  through  the  openings 


Fig.  68. 

section,  the  heat  from  the  finished  sections  being  used  for 
preheating  the  air.  In  longer  kilns  of  this  type  the  fin- 
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ished  and  cooled  ware  may  be  taken  out  of  the  kiln 
through  the  doorway  (k)  of  the  finished  section  ie 
draft  in  this  kiln  is  produced  either  by  a  high  chimney 
or  a  fan  which  force  the  waste  heat  of  the  kiln  into  the 
drying  chambers  or  tunnels. 

Horizontal-draft  kilns  should  be  operated  with  a  strong 
draft,  otherwise  the  heat  will  travel^  near  the  crown  and 
leave  the  goods  at  the  bottom  insufficiently  burned. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


drawn  into  the  adjoining  kiln,  figure  74,  and  that,  if  e 
second  kiln,  figure  74,  is  on  fire,  the  waste  heat  can  be 
drawn  into  the  next  following  kiln,  partly  indicated  m  fig- 


Down-Draft  Kilns. 

A  general  description  and  illustration  of  down-draft 
kilns  has  already  been  given  in  figures  7,  8  and  9,  Chapter 
V.  Another  type  of  down-draft  kiln  is  illustrated  in  ver¬ 
tical  cross  section  and  in  plan,  figures  73,  74  and  75,  form¬ 
ing  a  battery,  combined  to  form  a  continuous  or  semi- 
continuous  system.  As  figure  72  shows,  the  furnaces  o 
these  kilns  have  combined  inclined  and  level  grates,  the 


Fig.  72. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70. 


above  figures  showing  three  such  furnaces  on  each  side, 
but  if  the  individual  kilns  are  longer,  more  furnaces  may 
be  arranged  on  each  side.  The  bottom  of  each  burning 
chamber  is  perforated  (openings  o)  and  the  waste  heat  is 
drawn  through  the  main  flue  (s)  under  the  bottom,  eithei 
directly  to  the  chimney  (E),  if  the  damper  (m)  is  open  or. 
through  branch  flues  (s2  and  s3)  into  the  adjoining  kiln 
(figure  74),  if  the  dampers  (ml  and  m2)  are  open  and  the 
damper  (m)  closed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  waste  heat  will 
be  drawn  through  the  flue  (s4)  of  the  second  kiln  into  the 
chimney,  provided  the  damper  (m3)  is  open.  It  is  evident 
also  that  the  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln,  figure  73,  may  be 


Fig.  75. 


ure  75.  There  may  be  other  kilns  added  to  the  system 
and  all  these  kilns  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  chim¬ 
ney  (E)  to  form  a  continuous  ring-system. 


(To  M  continued.) 


Salem  Is  Rebuilding  With  Brick. 

Brick  is  playing  a  large  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  Salem 
which  was  devastated  by  fire  on  June  27.  Fifteen  hundred 
buildings  were  destroyed  and  practically  all  will  be  rebuilt 
sooner  or  later,  but  only  a  small  percentage  will  be  of  frame 
construction,  the  building  commission  having  made  stringent 
rules  regarding  fireproof  construction.  As  a  result  brick  is 
being  largely  employed  both  for  factory  buildings  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  The  Naumkeag  mills,  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  city,  was  one  of  the  first  plants  to  rise  from 
the  ashes  and  the  new  structure,  like  the  old,  will  be  of 
brick. 


Gov.  Glynn  Talks  to  Farmers  on  Brick  Roads. 

At  the  Duchess  County  (New  York)  Fair  about  a  week 
ago,  Governor  Glynn  talked  to  the  farmers,  outlining  his 
policy  advocating  brick  streets  and  roads  for  New  York 
State.  The  Governor  spoke  at  length  on  the  saving  in  cost 
of  brick  over  other  forms  of  pavement  and  its  low  mainte¬ 
nance  expense.  „ 

“An  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  economy  I  propose, 
said  the  Governor,  “may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  saving  in  the  7,300  miles  of  road  yet  to  be  constructed 
would  amount  to  $146,000,000  in  the  twenty  years  after 
their  completion.” 


Where  Murray  Engines  Are  Made. 

Iowa’s  Model  Factory 

A  Short  Description  of  an 
Exceptionally  Well  Equipped 
Engine  Works  at  Burlington 


IOWA,  that  good  old  corn  state,  has  many  things  to 
be  proud  of.  Perhaps  its  best  known  accomplishment 
is  the  growing  of  “bumper”  crops  and  the  impression 
that  remains  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  traveler  across 
its  fertile  domain  is  the  long,  seemingly  never-ending 
stretches  of  waving  corn  and  other  grains,  surrounding 
its  prosperous  cities.  Iowa  is  also  the  home  of  hundreds 
of  clay-working  plants,  brick  manufactures,  and  especially 
manufacturers  of  drain  tile,  silo  blocks  and  other  clay 
products  particularly  adapted  for  use  on  the  farm.  That 
Iowa  has  and  will  increasingly  be  a  rich  field  for  workers 
in  burned  clay,  is  significant.  It  means  that  the  “coun¬ 
try  gentlemen.”  the  substantial  citizens,  the  men  who,  in 
more  than  one  sense  of  the  word,  form  the  backbone  of 
our  nation,  distinguished  by  thrift,  are  coming  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  economy  and  destruction-defying  qual¬ 
ities  of  burned  clay.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  but  also  of  its  cities,  for  all  lowans 
do  not  live  on  the  farm. 

In  one  of  these  cities.  Burlington  by  name,  the  first 
capital  of  Iowa,  rich  in  historic  legend  and  stories  ot 
frontier  days,  is  located  one  of  the  most  representative 
and  thoroughly  equipped  factories  in  the  State. 


The  Murray  Iron  Works,  at  Burlington,  beginning  with 
a  small  foundry,  has,  by  adding  a  machine  shop,  a  boiler 
shops  and  later,  an  engine  works  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  turning  out  of  high  grade  Corliss  engines,  in  some¬ 
thing  over  a  decade  of  years,  grown  into,  without  a  doubt, 
the  largest  engine  and  boiler  manufactory  in  the  West. 
And  this  expanse  of  years  has  not  been  without  difficul¬ 
ties,  as  many  of  us  know.  Business  has  not  been  just 
what  it  ought  to  be  at  times,  but  this  company  has  weath¬ 
ered  the  squalls  and  has  always  come  up  smiling;  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  have  been  an  unknown  ailment  and  the 
company  has  never  had  to  undergo  a  reorganization,  an 
operation  which  is  all  too  common  among  some  of  our  big 
manufacturing  interests. 

And  how  does  this  company  manage  to  distribute  its 
product  so  well  and  keep  digging  up  new  consumers  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  condition,  generally,  of  business? 
A  direct  selling  plan  has  always  been  followed.  Exten¬ 
sive  advertising,  including  the  use  of  trade  journals,  a 
method  of  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer  cheaply  and 
effectively,  backed  by  genuine  service  and  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  conditions  fitting  each  particular  case, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  inclusive,  well  printed  catalogues. 
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has  met  the  requirements  of  this  company,  and  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  year  or  so  that  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  salesmen-engineers,  because  of 
changing  conditions  in  the  market. 

Probably  the  best  known  product  of  the  Murray  Iron 


A  View  of  the  Flanging  Department. 

Works  is  the  famous  Murray  Corliss  engine,  built  in  five 
styles  or  models,  ranging  from  fifty  to  twelve  hundred 
horse  power.  This  engine  has  found  a  market  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  one  feature,  no  doubt,  largely 
responsible  for  its  continued  'success  is  the  unusual  pains 
taken  to  insure  good  castings  going  into  these  engines. 
As  an  engine  is  largely  composed  of  castings,  this  is  a 
factor  of  no  small  importance,  which  in 
most  machine  shops  is  given  too  little 
attention.  From  the  illustration  shown 
here,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  this 
foundry  has  been  provided  with  a 
thorough  equipment,  a  necessity  for 
economical  production.  It  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  one  hundred  tons,  employing 
about  two  hundred  men.  Because  the 
prescription  for  the  engine  castings  is 
very  precise,  nothing  but  the  best  grade 
of  iron  is  used  and  the  foundry  is 
equipped  with  a  chemical  laboratory 
where  all  castings  and  iron  are  tested 
before  being  used.  It  is  a  common  pc-  t 
currence  in  this  foundry  to  cast  wheels 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  weighing  thir¬ 
ty-five  or  forty  tons  and  cylinders  ar.d 
engines  weighing  as  high  as  twenty 
tons. 

From  the  foundry,  the  castings  are 
sent  to  the  machine  shop,  where  they 
are  carefully  turned  and  fitted,  each 
man  being  furnished  with  a  blue  print 

to  work  with,  so  as  to  insure  an  exact  fit  when  the  different 
parts  are  fitted  together  in  the  assemblying  room.  Here  also 
is  the  polishing  room,  where  the  various  engine  parts  are 
ground  and  polished  to  a  mirror-like  surface,  adding  beauty, 
durability  and  long  life  to  the  engine. 


The  boiler  shop  is  a  busy  place.  Here  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  are  busily  engaged  riveting,  punching  and  shaping 
the  four  and  five  hundred  horse  power  boilers,  which  are  to 
furnish  the  steam  for  the  powerful  engines  being  constructed 
in  the  machine  shop.  Here,  also,  the  most  improved  methods 

have  been  brought  into  play  for  the 
turning  out  of  a  first-class  product.  In 
stead  of  the  familiar,  ear-splitting  pneu¬ 
matic  hammers,  hydraulic  pressure  is 
used  in  riveting  together  the  boilers,  air 
hammers  being  used  only  in  assembly¬ 
ing. 

Murray  Corliss  engines,  air  com¬ 
pressors,  pumping  engines,  tubular, 
water  tube  and  internal  furnace  boilers 
and  feed-water  heaters  stand  high  in 
quality,  durability  and  genuine  service. 
This  wide-awake  organization  has  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  changing  power 
conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
manufacturer  and  has  successfully  met 
each  new  development  in  the  needs  of 
its  customers.  This  can  better  be  ap¬ 
preciated  when  it  is  realized  that  even 
a  small  change  in  the  type  of  an  engine 
means  entirely  new  specifications,  new 
patterns,  new  flasks  and  foundry  rig¬ 
ging  and  serious  changes  in  the  routine 
of  the  machine  shop,  all  of  which  in¬ 
volves  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  complete  plant  of  the  Murray  Iron  Works  covers 
nearly  ten  acres  of  ground  and  contains  over  300,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  buildings  are  of  a  substantial  con¬ 
struction,  the  frame  of  the  structures  being  of  steel  with 
brick  walls.  They  are  well  lighted  and  afford  a  helpful 
environment  to  the  workers,  and  are  especially  designed 
for  accommodating  large  castings  and  heavy  boilers.  It  is 


Laying  Out  Steel  for  Boilers. 

not  necessary  to  carry  the  finished  products  of  these  shops 
to  the  car  for  loading  inasmuch  as  their  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  trackage  enables  them  to  switch  freight  cars  into 
the  different  buildings  where  parts  of  the  shipment  are 
loaded  and  transferred  to  other  departments  to  complete 
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the  shipping.  d  he  old  stone  building  in  which  this  busi¬ 
ness  was  started  is  still  standing.  It  is  built  under  a  hill 
and  is  used  as  the  offices  of  the  present  company  and  for 
storage  of  a  few  of  the  many  patterns  necessary  for  the 
different  types  of  engines.  It  also  contains  one  pattern 
shop,  the  other  being  at  the  foundry  some  little  way  distant. 

A  high  grade  of  material  is  used  in  all  Murray  prod¬ 
ucts,  careful  and 
thorough  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  are  in  vogue 
throughout  the 
entire  plant.  Ev¬ 
ery  bolt,  every 
casting  and  the 
smallest  and 
most  unimport¬ 
ant  parts  of  the 
engines  and  boil¬ 
ers  are  made  of 
metals  selected 
carefully  for 
strength  and  dur¬ 
ability  and  accur¬ 
ately  machined 
in  shops  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped 
for  that  work. 

The  Murray 
IroniWorks  Com¬ 
pany  is  one  of 
the  largest  exclusive  engine  and  boiler  works  in  the  United 
States,  producing  yearly  hundreds  of  Corliss  engines  and 
high  pressure  boilers.  And  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  engine  engineering  companies  in  the  United 


Operating  a  Hydraulic  Press. 


States,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to 
adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions.  The  power  require¬ 
ments  of  today  are  very  much  higher  than  those  of  even 
ten  years  ago;  plants  are  taking  on  an  added  production, 
making  heavier  demands  upon  its  motive  power  equip¬ 
ment.  This  company  has  made  it  a  special  duty  to  sup¬ 
ply  equipment  of  the  proper  horse  power  and  strength 

to  meet  the  par¬ 
ticular  require¬ 
ments  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Murray 
engines  have  giv¬ 
en  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  the 
works  have  stead¬ 
ily  grown  from  a 
small  foundry  to 
its  present  size. 
A  demand  for  its 
product  has  been 
created  through¬ 
out  a  greater  part 
of  the  world  and 
Murray  engines 
and  boilers  are 
today  giving  ser¬ 
vice  in  all  kinds 
of  work  and  un¬ 
der  all  conditions. 

Such  a  record 
for  service  is 
bound  to  bring  handsome  returns  in  the  way  of  increased 
business,  and  located,  as  this  company  is,  in  the  enterprising 
Middle  West,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  company  should 
not  prosper  in  even  greater  measure  than  it  has  in  years  past. 


Here  Large  Flywheels  Are  Cast. 


Illinois  Brickmakers  Form  New 

Association 


Homecoming  of  St.  Clair  Coun¬ 
ty  Residents  Gives  Chance  to 
Promote  Sale  of  Clay  Products 


CT  CLAlR  COUNTY  Illinois .  is  celebrating  its  Centennial.  The  brickmakers  whose  plants  are  situated  m  that 
S  JJ  Illinois  '  seed,,  an  opportunity  of  not  only  impressing  the  .excellence  of  fire-res, stout  construct, on  upon 
tltcjfrieilds  and1  neighbors,  but  lfon  the  thousands  toko  -.dll  come  from  all  ports  of  the  country  to  «  % 
pageouts  and  other  attractions,  ha-oc  formed  on  association  for  the  purpose  of  gnnng  greater  tmpetus  to  the  Budd 

with  Brick”  movement. 


TAKING  advantage  of  the  fact  that  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois,  was  to  celebrate  its  hundredth  anniversary 
during  the  present  month,  a  number  of  men,  in 
terested  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  publicity  association,  and  are  using  every  modern 
means  of  bringing  the  story  of  brick  and  of  the  economy 
of  brick  to  the  multitude  who  will  go  to  Belleville  urmg 
the  celebration. 

This  association  is  known  as  the  St.  Claii  County 
Building  Brick  Association,  the  officers  being  Edward 
Abend,  president;  George  Lischer,  vice-president;  W  illiam 
Kloess,  treasurer  and  Warren  W.  Ittner,  secretary. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record"  was  called  into  consultation 
early  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the  association  and  has 
been  able  to  help  the  cause  of  everlasting  burned  clay  by 
preparing  lantern  slides  that  are  being  shown  m  the  mot  - 
ing  picture  houses,  and  by  preparing  display  advertise¬ 
ments  and  publicity  articles  that  are  appearing 


in 


the 


Belleville  and  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  papers. 

The  lantern  slides  were  made  from  photographs  that 
had  been  used  to  illustrate  articles  that  had  appeared  in 
this  magazine,  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  allot 
which  have  a  bearing  on  brick.  Explanatory  reading- 
matter  was  set  up  in  type  and  reduced  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  so  that,  when  the  pictures  are  flashed  on  the 
screen,  the  entire  story  is  told  in  a  simple,  yet  convinc¬ 
ing  manner. 

Warren  W.  Ittner,  the  secretary,  informs  us  that  he  has 
used  all  of  the  ads  that  have  been  published  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Stoddard’s  articles  on  “Publicity  or  Free  Adver¬ 
tising”  and  others  that  this  journal  has  furnished  to  him. 
Four  of  these  display  ads  are  a  part  of  Mr.  Stoddard  s 


article  in  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  this,  practically  all  of  the  reading  notices 
that  have  formed  a  part  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s  articles  have 
been  “fed”  to  the  editors  of  the  papers  that  circulate  in 
St.  Clair  county,  and  seem  to  have  passed  the  censorship, 
since  they  have  been  printed,  practically  without  change. 

In  an  article  given  to  the  Belleville  “Mascoutah”  and  the 
East  St.  Louis  papers,  on  August  25th,  the  formation  of 
this  society  was  announced  in  the  following  words: 

“The  burned  clay  age  is  to  he  made  a  reality  in  St.  Clair 
County.  At  a  meeting  held  last  Saturday,  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Belleville  organized  an  association  to  be 
known  as  the  ‘St.  Clair  County  Building  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion,’  Edward  Abend  being  chosen  president ;  George 
Lischer,  vice-president;  William  Kloess,  treasurer  and 
Warren  W.  Ittner,  secretary. 


“The  great  wave  that  is  sweeping  the  country  for  the 
prevention  of  fire  loss,  which  mounts  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  popular  demand  for 
more  substantial  building  construction,  is  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  move. 

“Another  reason  for  the  formation  of  this  association  is 
that  the  manufacturers  of  clay  products  used  in  building 
construction  have  entered  into  a  country-wide  publicity 
campaign,  with  “Build  with  Brick  as  a  slogan,  and  are 
making  great  progress  in  familiarizing-  the  building  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  many  excellencies  of  burned  clay,  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  erroneous  impression  of  excessive  cost,  long 
attached  to  permanent  construction,  as  compared  with  that 
of  flimsy  wooden  building. 

“This  is  being  done  by  legitimate  publicity  means,  and  a 
great  and  valuable  impression  is  being  created,  which 
will  mean  much  to  the  present  generation  and  to  those 
that  are  to  follow  it. 

“The  advent  of  the  centennial  celebrating  the  birth  of  St. 
Clair  county,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Belleville  during 
September,  was  considered  the  opportune  moment  for  the 
launching  of  a  spirited  campaign  of  education,  to  reach 
not  only  the  present  residents  of  this  county,  but  those 
who  would  come  as  visitors. 

“For  this  purpose,  the  St.  Clair  County  Building  Brick 
Association  has  arranged  an  elaborate  display  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  section  of  the  centennial  exhibit,  exploiting  the 
many  uses  and  pleasing  effects  that  can  be  secured  with 
brick,  and  will  distribute  literature  showing  comparative 
costs  of  frame  and  brick,  together  with  complete  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  small  and  moderately  priced 
brick  home. 

“The  bricklayers’  organization  has  given  its  enthusiastic 
support  and  the  local  union  has  donated  the  labor  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  erection  of  the  exhibit. 

“The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  brick  plants  and  the 
large  number  of  men  employed,  make  this  one  of  the 
county’s  most  important  industries  and  this,  together  with 
the  fact  that  a  wider  use  of  the  material  they  produce  will 
make  for  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  construction, 
leads  us  to  hope  that  this  new  organization  will  meet 
with  great  success. 

“It  is  stated  that,  at  the  close  of  the  centennial,  efforts 
will  be  made  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  organization,  that 
it  may  include  all  of  the  clay  working  plants,  interested 
in  material  that  enters  into  building  construction,  and 
that  are  operating  in  southern  Illinois,  and  perhaps  include 
manufactures  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe." 

<»o<; 


Publicity  or  Free  Advertising 

How  Every  Clayworker  Can  Add  to  His 
Sales  and  at  the  Same  Time  Educate  the 
Reading  Public  to  a  Better  Knowledge 
of  the  Best  of  All  Building  Material 


•  i 


'T'  HE  first  thing  that  a  brickmaker  should  do,  is  lose  the  idea  that  everyone  knows  how  good  brick  really  is.  The 
ugly  fact  is  that  a  great  majority  of  our  builders  arc  using  substitutes  for  brick  every  time  they  get  a  chance, 
f  ire  limits  have  to  be  established  by  law,  to  keep  people  from  building  frame  structures  that  would  imperil  zvhole  cities. 
Architects  still  tell  clients  that  brick  is  expensive ”  and  that  wood  is  cheap. 

The  author  of  this  series  has  agreed  to  show  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  readers  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  beginning  in  their  own  home  towns  and  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  Every  line  is 
pregnant  zvith  practical  truths  for  the  clayzeorkcr.  This  is  the  fourth  article  of  the  series. 


By  Ralph  P..  Stoddard 

Secretary  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


IN  the  three  articles  that  have  preceded  this,  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  possibility  of  the  manufacturer  of  clay 
products— notably  the  brickmakers— gaining  such  effi¬ 
ciency  in  publicity  work,  as  to  become  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  papers  that  circulate  in  the  town  in  which  he  does 
business,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  country. 

A  slight  touch  was  given  to  the  side  of  the  subject  which 
has  to  do  with  the  dealer,  but  only  as  it  came  up  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  dealer — nothing  has  been  said,  so  far, 
of  the  dealers’  own  part  in  this  publicity  campaign. 

It  is  a  well  known,  and  almost  as  well  acknowledged  fact, 
that  the  dealer  makes  a  larger  profit,  per  thousand,  than  the 
manufacturer. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fortunate  manufacturer  of  face  brick  that 
can  safely  say,  at  the  end  of  a  business  year,  that  he  has  been 
able  to  add  ten  per  cent  gross  to  his  manufacturing  cost. 

The  dealer,  as  a  rule  adds  ten  per  cent  to  the  price  he 
pays  the  manufacturer,  plus  the  freight  and  teaming.  Thus, 
a  brick  costing  $10  per  M.  to  make  in  Ohio,  costs  the  dealer 
in  New  York,  $11,  plus  $9  freight  and  $2.50  teaming — a 
total  cost  of  $22.50.  He  sells  it  for  $25.00,  as  a  rule. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dealer  makes  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  each  thousand  brick  he  sells,  as  does  the 
man  who  makes  them.  And,  since  he  lias  little  or  no  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  to  wear  out,  he  finds  the  greater  part  of  his 
investment  is  in  office  rent  and  selling  expense. 

Advertising  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  selling  expense, 
and  brings  returns,  larger,  in  proportion,  than  those  given 
by  the  salary  expended  on  anything  but  an  exceptionally  good 
salesman. 

It  is  not  going  far  afield  to  say  that  a  dealer  in  face  brick 
should  set  aside,  for  advertising  purposes,  ten  per  cent  of  the 
gross  profit  of  his  sales.  This  would  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  25  cents  per  thousand,  and  be  materially  less  than  the 
salary  paid  the  average  face  brick  salesman. 

With  this  amount,  used  individually  by  the  face  brick  deal¬ 
er,  or  “bunched”  by  some  association  of  dealers,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  advertising  campaign  could  be  maintained,  and  with  it, 
publicity  could  be  given  brick  and  brickwork  that  would  mean 
increased  sales  within  a  few  months  from  the  time  the  cam¬ 
paign  started,  and  an  ever-increasing  volume  during  every 
month  succeeding,  until  the  uttermost  limit  of  the  use  of 
brick  had  been  reached. 

The  daily  newspaper  is  the  dealers’  “one  best  bet”  when 


it  comes  to  advertising  his  product.  This  statement  is  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  observation,  the  tabulating  of  a 
host  of  statistics  and  the  waste  of  some  money.  It  also  is 
reached  by  applying  hard,  common  sense  to  a  common  sense 
proposition. 

The  architectural  magazine  reaches  a  clientele  that  has 
more  than  a  fair  knowledge  of  brick  and  its  manifold  uses. 
Its  circulation  is  scattered,  so  that  the  dealer  would  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  something  from  which  he  received,  perhaps,  a  ten 
per  cent  efficiency,  since  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
copies  printed  would  circulate  in  the  territory  upon  which 
he  expected  to  make  sales. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  national  magazines,  like  the 
“Cosmopolitan,”  “Saturday  Evening  Post”  and  “Harper’s 
Weekly.” 

The  trade  journal  reaches  manufacturers  and  its  power 
to  do  the  dealer  good  is  limited  to  its  introducing  him  to  the 
men  who  are  starting  new  plants,  or  making  new  materials, 
that  have  no  representation  in  the  territory  the  dealer  serves. 
Expenditures  for  this  class  of  advertising  can  rightfully  be 
charged  against  “buying”  rather  than  “selling.” 

The  daily  paper  reaches  the  architect,  the  contractor,  the 
home  builder  and  the  investor — the  men  who  are  buying  face 
brick. 

The  daily  paper  will  give  publicity — that  is,  free  advertis¬ 
ing — to  the  men  who  are  patronizing  its  advertising  columns. 

Community  advertising — that  is,  advertising  done  by  local 
associations  of  dealers — can  be  made  effective  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  good  advertising  agency.  The  commission  paid 
advertising  agencies  by  the  daily  papers  is  liberal  enough  to 
enable  them  to  give  some  thought  to  the  preparation  of  “copy” 
and,  through  their  ability  to  buy  “space”  at  wholesale  rates, 
they  can  give  a  local  association  of  dealers  more  advertising 
display  than  the  dealers  can  buy  themselves. 

These  advertising  agencies  can  also  “place”  the  “reading 
notices”  to  better  advantage.  In  this  way,  they  are  “press 
agents”  as  well  as  “advertising  agencies.”  And,  best  of  all, 
their  fee  is  paid  by  the  publications,  not  by  the  dealers. 

Down  in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  they  are  celebrating  the 
centennial  of  the  first  white  man’s  settlement  of  that  fertile 
community.  The  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  have 
formed  an  association,  known  as  the  St.  Clair  County  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Association.  They  are  advertising  in  the  papers 
that  are  published  in  the  county,  and  have  used  the  “speci- 
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men  ads."  that  have  appeared  in  this  series  of  articles.  In 
addition  to  this,  their  secretary,  Warren  W.  Ittner,  has  pre¬ 
pared  ads.  that  are  models  of  good  “pulling  copy. 

Four  of  these  are  reproduced  in  this  issue.  With  slight 
changes,  they  could  be  used  by  any  similar  organization. 

They  have  also  used  the  suggestions  made  in  these  articles, 
as  to  the  proper  kind  of  reading  notices  to  “give  out"  with 


If  You  re  From  Missouri 
You  Want  to  Be  Shown 

We  can  show  you  that  the  difference 
in  cost  between  the  flimsiest  frame 
construction  and  the  SAFEST, 
STRONGEST  and  BEST  brick  con¬ 
struction  is  less  than  twelve  percent. 
Comparative  figures  have  been  made 
in  many  large  cities. 

In  many  of  them,  brick  construction 
is  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  St. 
Clair  County,  while  frame  construc¬ 
tion  is  cheaper  there  than  it  is  here. 

Yet  the  total  difference  is  so  small 
that  a  few  years’  upkeep  wipes  it  all 
out. 

We  Can  Show  You — Ask  Us  to  Do  It 

Build  with  Brick 

St.  Clair  County  Building 
Brick  Association 
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the  advertising  contracts,  and  report  that  these  notices  have, 
without  exception,  been  printed. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  sent  advance  proofs  of  the 
two  “reading  notices"  that  follow,  to  the  St.  Clair  County 
Association,  and  these,  also,  will  be  used.  Read  them  yotu- 
self : 

THE  SEVENTH  READING  NOTICE. 

One  of  America's  greatest  architects,  commenting  on 
the  wonderful  improvement  in  residence  architecture  in 
this  country,  stated  that,  after  every  great  war  and  after 
every  great  exposition,  a  wave  of  better  citizenship  exhib¬ 
ited  itself  in  the  outlines  of  the  buildings  that  were 
erected.  This  wave,  he  said,  attained  its  greatest  height 
about  twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  or  of  the 
exposition,  and,  without  some  further  impetus,  it  receded, 
until  the  beautiful  was  submerged  in  the  utilitarian — in 
other  words  the  vulgar  outran  the  artistic. 

He  explained  the  effect  that  war  had  upon  architecture 
by  saying  that  it  brought  out  the  patriotism  of  the  nation 
— the  love  of  country  and  of  home.  1  hat  legislators, _  in 
the  face  of  national  necessity  and  stress,  ceased  catering 
to  the  “interests”  and  became,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  That  youths,  iired  with 
the  sound  of  drums  and  the  sight  of  waving  flags,  dedi¬ 
cated  their  “lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor” 
to  the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  as  did  their  forefathers 
in  1776.  And  that  the  generation  still  unborn,  under  the 
parental  influence  of  mothers  that  marched  in  spirit  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  came  into  the  world  with  a  love 
of  national  principle  that,  as  they  grew  older,  found  ex¬ 


pression  in  the  home,  the  library,  the  school,  the  cit) 
hall,  the  state  house  and  the  capitol  they  had  a  hand  in 

building.  „  ,  , 

And,  since  wars  were,  by  God  s  grace,  of  infrequent 

occurrence,  national  expositions  came  to  take  their  p  ace, 
bringing  into  comparatively  small  places,  the  combined 
training  in  architecture,  art  and  artisanship  of  many  men, 
striving  to  outdo  each  other  only  in  the  making  of  a 
beautiful  work.  From  this  centering  of  unselfish  work 
flowed  streams  of  children,  young  men  and  women,  carry¬ 
ing  to  the  four  corners  of  the  country  a  new  knowledge 
of  better  things  in  architecture. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
came  at  a  time  when  American  architecture  needed  an 
awakening.  Its  effect  was  felt  in  every  town  in  the 
country.  Boys  were  sent  abroad  to  study.  A  demand  for 
better  architecture  made  a  demand  for  better  architects. 
Twenty  years  after  that — to  be  exact,  in  1893,  the  great 
Columbian'  Exposition  at  Chicago,  in  deference  to  a  de- 
mand  for  architectural  beauty,  spent  millions  on  tern- 
porary  structures  that  gave  the  form  and  outline  of  a 
new  and  better  architecture  than  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Twenty  years  after  that — or  to  be  exact,  in  1915,  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  astound  the  world  in  its 

architectural  beauty.  ,  .  ,. 

Brick  has  had  its  part  in  this  growth  of  American  archi¬ 
tecture.  With  it,  has  grown  a  new  brickwork,  made 


Patronize  Home  Industry 

You  PREACH  Home  Industry,  why 
not  PRACTICE  what  you  PREACH? 

When  you  Build  a  FRAME  HOUSE 
half  of  your  money  goes  to  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Michigan  or  Canada. 

When  you  build  a  BRICK  HOUSE, 
your  money  stays  right  here  in  St. 

Clair  County. 

BRICK  are  made  from 

St.  Clair  County  CLAYS, 

St.  Clair  County  LABOR, 

St.  Clair  County  COALS. 

Are  FRAME  HOUSES  built  of 
St.  Clair  County  Forests? 

Why  Send  Your  Money  Out  of  the  State? 

When  You  Build 
Build  with  Brick 

St.  Clair  County  Building 
Brick  Association 
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possible  by  the  soft  textures  and  beautiful  shadings  that 
the  new  art  in  brickmaking  has  made  possible.  Indeed, 
architects  have  said  that,  without  this  renaissance  of  brick, 
the  strides  made  by  American  architecture,  since  1876, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

THE  EIGHTH  READING  NOTICE. 

A  brick  house  may  be  a  thing  of  real  beauty  or  it  may  be 
just  barely  good  looking,  depending  upon  two  conditions;  first, 
the  selection  of  the  face  brick  and,  second,  the  mortar  joint. 

In  the  selection  of  the  face  brick,  color  is,  of  course,  of 
first  importance.  This  must  conform  to  the  surrounding 
color  scheme,  or  be  so  in  contrast  with  it  as  to  give  promi- 
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lienee  to  the  building.  It  may  be  made  to  serve  a  purpose, 
by  giving  prominence  to  a  building  which  otherwise  would 
pass  unnoticed,  yet,  in  the  same  breadth,  a  warning  is 
sounded — too  much  prominence  injures  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  locality,  and  the  new  building  draws  from  the 
beauty  of  the  locality  as  a  whole  quite  as  much  as  it  adds 
to  St. 

Immediately  following  color,  comes  quality— which  is  the 
ability  of  the  brick  to  stay  clean,  and  so  carry  the  carefully 
chosen  color  through  the  changing  seasons  and  maintain  a 
certain  “spick-and-spanness”  for  many  years. 

Texture  and  contour — that  is  shape  and  size,  are  governed 
by  the  style  of  architecture  and  the  size  and  purpose  of  the 
building. 

The  mortar  joint,  making  up,  as  it  frequently  does,  a  fifth 
of  the  wall  surface,  is  quite  as  important  as  the  brick.  Its 
color  determines  the  color  tone  of  the  building,  blending  in 
the  varied  shadings  of  the  brick,  if  the  modern  “mingled 
shades  are  used,  or  tinting  the  general  color,  if  a  monotone 
be  used.  Mix  a  bright  yellow  paint  on  your  pallette,  with  a 
deep  red,  in  proportions  of  four  to  one— and  you  will  find 
that  your  “yellow”  is  a  rich  orange.  The  eye  will  mix  the 
shades  of  a  wall  made  up  of  eighty  per  cent  yellow  and 
twenty  per  cent  deep  red,  in  the  same  manner. 

A  smooth  mortar  joint  used  with  a  rough-face  face  brick 
serves  to  dull  out  the  roughness  of  the  finished  wall.  An 
indented  joint  serves  to  accent  the  lines  of  the  brick.  A  flush. 


Keep  Your  Money  Home 

When  you  build  a  FRAME  HOUSE 
the  money  for  the  lumber  leaves  this 
county  and  state. 

When  you  build  a  BRICK  HOUSE, 
the  money  stays  right  here  and  helps 
the  industry  you  are  working  in. 

Prosperity  in  St.  Clair  County  helps 
your  prosperity.  It  keeps  you  busy 
and  helps  to  pay  your  bills. 

Valuation  of  St.  Clair  County  brick 
yards  in  land,  equipment  and  build¬ 
ings  is  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Annual  Pay  Rolls  of  St.  Clair  County 
brick  yards  is  more  than  $250,000. 

Annual  Coal  Bill  of  St.  Clair  County 
brick  yards  is  more  than  $100,000. 

Patronize  Home  Industries 
Build  with  Brick 

St.  Clair  County  Building 
Brick  Association 
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vertical  joint  with  a  “raked”  horizontal,  will  give  a  lined 
appearance  to  the  building.  The  assembling  of  two  standard 
size  brick,  with  a  blind  vertical  joint  between  them,  gives  a 


multiple  of  sixteen  by  two-and-a-quarter  inches,  which  may 
be.  accented  by  “raking”  every  other  vertical  joint  and  all 
horizontal  joints.  By  the  assembling  of  four  brick,  with 
every  other  vertical  and  every  other  horizontal  joint  “blind” 
— that  is,  flush  and  of  the  same  veneral  color  as  the  brick, 
— all  other  joints  being  “raked” — the  multiple  is  sixteen  by 
four-and-three-quarters  inches. 

Modern  brickwork  is  taking  on  some  of  the  detail  and 
beauty  of  the  Old  World.  Modern  home  architecture  is 


* 

Lumber  Producing  States  Buy 
St.  Clair  County  Brick 

St.  Clair  County  builders  buy  lumber  from 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

This  is  Reciprocity,  but  St.  Clair  County 
gets  the  worst  of  it. 

The  lumber  states  market  their  most  im¬ 
portant  product,  but  when  it  comes  to 
building  they 

Build  with  Brick 

Wooden  buildings  would  cost  them  LESS 
than  they  cost  YOU. 

Brick  Buildings  cost  them  MORE  than 
brick  buildings  cost  YOU. 

But  they  have  been  through  the  fire — they 
know  that  FRAME  is  NEVER  cheap. 

They  Pay  the  Freight  on  Your  Brick  and  Save  It 
in  Insurance,  Permanency  and  Safety 
From  Fire  Loss 

You  pay  the  freight  on  their  lumber  and 
save — what? 

Build  with  Brick 

St.  Clair  County  Building 
Brick  Association 
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making  vast  strides  toward  a  day  when  American  brick¬ 
work  will  be  studied  and  copied  by  the  architectural  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  very  countries  that  have  provided  the  means  of 
our  fast  growing  perfection. 

It  is  the  wish  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  to  give  assistance 
to  similar  organizations,  and  the  author  will  gladly  prepare 
advertising  copy  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  understood, 
however,  that  this  service  must,  of  a  necessity,,  be  limited  to 
clay  products  that  enter  into  building  construction,  since  the 
authors’  knowledge  of  burned  clay  does  not  extend  beyond 
brick,  block,  and  building,  wall  and  roof  tile. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  series  is  the  promotion  of 
fire-resistant  building.  In  that  purpose  it  has  the  support  of 
large  business  interests  that  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
burned  clay  products,  although  they  derive  no  direct  revenue 
from  their  manufacture  or  sale. 

Provision  will  be  made,  however,  in  the  near  future,  for 
a  series  of  similar  articles  on  drain  tile  and  allied  products. 


Brickmakers 

who  are  using  the  suggestions  made  in  these  articles  on  Publicity  or  Free  Advertising,  are  urged  to 
send  marked  copies  of  the  papers  containing  the  display  ads  and  specimen  stories.  The  extent  to  which 
the  reading  notices  are  being  censored  will  have  a  great  influence  on  those  that  are  to  follow. 

Do  It  Now ! 


A  New  Book  of  Suggestions  for  Brick  Homes 


THE  production  of  a  brick  house  of  moderate  cost 
has  been  given  a  large  amount  of  attention,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  brickmaking-  fraternity.  Consider¬ 
able  energy  and  careful  thought  has  been  put  into  the 
question  of  how  to  refute  that  time-worn  argument  of 
the  architect  and  lumber 
man  that  the  cost  of  a 
well-1  milt  brick  house  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  man  by  reason  of 
its  high  cost.  And  the 
result  has  been  gratifying. 

Brick  manufacturers,  or 
associations  representing 
brick  interests  have  used 
reproductions  of  small 
scale  floor  plans  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  inexpensive  brick 
houses  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  with  excellent  re¬ 
turns,  showing  that  house¬ 
holders  to  whom,  in  the 
majority  /  of  cases,  the 
building  of  a  home  marks 
an  epoch  in  life,  are  an¬ 
xious  to  build  of  that  in¬ 
destructible  material — brick 
— (provided  the  cost  is 
within  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent  of  frame  construc¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  and  exhaustive  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  original 
and  distinctive  individual 
ideas  and  plans  for  a  brick 
house  of  moderate  cost,  was  the  Hy-tex  House  Competi¬ 
tion  conducted  by  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  through  the  “Brickbuilder,”  an  architec¬ 
tural  magazine  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  high  ideals 
in  brick  construction.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  de¬ 
signs  submitted  for  a  brick  house  not  to  exceed  in  cost 
$7,500  and  the  architects  submitted  drawings  worked  with 
this  delinite  figure  in  mind. 


Nearly  four  hundred  architects  and  architectural  drafts¬ 
men  representing  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  cities 
scattered  throughout  forty  states,  and  six  cities  in  three 
Canadian  provinces,  took  part  in  this  contest.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  their  labors  have  been  gathered  together  and 

published  in  book  form. 

"The  Hy-tex  House  of 
Moderate  Cost,”  contains 
floor  plans  on  a  small 
scale,  the  front  elevation 
of  the  house  and  some  de¬ 
tails  of  the  brick  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  each  house.  This 
book  should  prove  a  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  the  architect 
and  home  builder  alike ;  to 
the  architect  in  showing  the 
possibilities  of  brick  de¬ 
sign  and  of  brick  houses 
distinctive  in  character  and 
artistic  in  outline. 

That  these  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than!  frame  or  other 
flimsy  construction  will  be 
made  apparent  to  the  home 
builder  and  will  aid  the 
architect  in  winning  the 
builder  to  a  better  and  more 
substantial  construction. 

This  book  should  also 
prove  invaluable  to  the 
architect  in  helping  his 
client  select  the  type  of 
building  he  desires  and 
should  serve  as  an  incentive  toward  further  creative 
efforts  in  the  production  of  modern  brick  homes. 

This  book  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company  for  fifty  cents  and  will  prove  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  for  any  brickmaker  who  wishes  to  show  prospec¬ 
tive  homebuilders  what  can  be  done  with  brick.  Many  of 
the  houses  that  are  illustrated  can  be  built  for  considerably 
less  than  $7,500. 


Large  Brick  Order  for  Keokuk  Dam  Buildings. 

Within  a  short  time  orders  for  brick  which  will  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  government  buildings  at 
the  locks,  Keokuk,  la.,  will  be  placed  by  the  Mississippi 
River  Power  Company. 

Government  officials  will  meet  shortly  with  those  of 
the  water  power  company  and  the  details  as  to  the  type 
of  brick  required  and  the  number  and  style,  will  be  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

It  is  est'mated  that  at  least  sixty  carloads  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  construction  of  the  two  government  build¬ 
ings  for  Major  Meigs. 

The  purchasing  department  has  been  busy  for  some  time 
examining  various  samples  of  brick  that  have  been  daily 
coming  into  the  offices  of  the  water  power  company. 

Up  to  the  present  time  over  one  hundred  samples  have 
been  received  from  brick  concerns  all  over  the  United 
States.  These  are  of  every  type  and  variety,  and  are  on 
display  in  the  offices  of  the  company. 


It  is  expected  that  the  selection  of  the  brick  for  the 
buildings  will  be  made  from  these  samples,  and  as  soon 
as  the  type  of  brick  is  decided  upon,  orders  will  be  placed 
so  that  the  work  may  start  as  soon  as  possible. 


First  Clay  Tile  Silo  Manufacturer  in  the  South. 

The  North  Birmingham  Fire  Brick  and  Roofing  Com¬ 
pany,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  soon  begin  the  manufacture 
of  clay  tile  silos,  probably  being  the  first  concern  south 
of  the  Ohio  river  that  has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  type  of  silo. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  clay  products  manufacturers 
throughout  the  West  and  Middle  West  have  found  a  good 
demand  from  the  progressive  farmers  and  dairymen  for 
silos,  but  the  southern  farmer  is  just  beginning  to  realize 
its  value.  As  a  place  for  storing  green  food  for  cattle, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  excel  the  silo  manufactured  from 
clay  tile  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  new  product 
of  Birmingham  will  find  a  ready  market. 
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New  Methods  and  Processes 

A  Department  of  Technicology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


Conducted  by 

Charles  S.  Kinnison 

Ceramic  Chemist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Ceramics 


Graphite  Crucibles. 

The  use  of  graphite  crucibles  has  been  known  for  very 
many  years.  We  find  mention  of  them  as  far  back  as 
1599.  They  find  use  in  the  melting  of  alloys,  metals  and 
especially  casting  steel.  They  are  also  used  to  advantage 
for  fusion  work  in  electric  furnaces. 

Figure  1  shows  a  three-edged  crucible  of  the  type  used 
for  pouring  such  metals  as  bronze  and  copper  melts;  the 
type  illustrated  by  Fig.  2  is  used  for  cast  iron,  while  the 
one  shown  by  Fig.  3  is  used  for  steel. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 

crucibles  consist  of  some 
good  pot  clay  such  as  the  well 
known  Grosselmarode  clay  of 
Germany,  and  as  pure  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  graphite  as  possible. 
The  Ceylon  graphite  is  best 
suited  because  of  its  leafy  or 
foliated  structure  and  its 
great  compactness  in  contrast 
to  the  hard  and  amorphous 
varieties. 

In  preparing  the  Ceylon 
graphite  for  use,  it  is  broken 
up  into  small  leaflets,  which 
give  to  the  crucible  mix  the 
desired  structure  of  parallel 
strata.  In  burning  the  cruci¬ 
ble  this  type  of  structure 
shows  a  tendency  to  develop 
cracks,  and  to  obviate  this, 
grog  or  crucible  scraps  are  added;  in  the  latter  case,  a  small¬ 
er  amount  of  graphite  can,  therefore,  be  used  in  the  crucible 
mix. 

Quartz  or  pure  sand  in  small  amounts  and  of  suitably 
shaped  angular  grains  will  cut  down 
the  shrinkage  and  for  this  reason,  the 
best  English  and  German  crucibles 
will  be  found  to  contain  small  quartz 
particles. 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  cruci¬ 
ble  body  will,  of  course,  vary,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  use  to  which  the  finished 
article  will  be  put  and  upon  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  clay  and  graphite.  A 
rough  average  composition  is  one  part 
of  graphite  to  from  one  to  three  parts 
of  clay.  One  generally  uses  one  part 
by  weight  of  clay,  including  the  grog 
or  quartz,  to  one  part  by  weight  of 
graphite;  or  more  exactly,  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  parts  clay  and  twenty-five 
parts  quartz  (or  somewhat  less  of  grog)  to  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  parts  of  graphite. 

The  quartz  should  be  iron-free  and  should  contain  no 


fine  dust;  it  is  best  that  the  particles  be  about  the  size  of 
a  pin  head.  If  especially  severe  requirements  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  crucible,  a  higher  amount  of  graphite  is 
used  which  must  also  be  free  from  its  dust. 

The  following  mixtures  are  typical  of  some  of  the  well 
known  crucibles.  The  graphite  crucible  of  the  Plumbago 
Crucible  Company  of  London,  England,  consists  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  parts  of  Stourbridge  pot  clay  and  Cey¬ 
lon  graphite,  which  contains  about  53%  carbon. 

The  Birmingham,  England,  crucibles  contain  two  parts 
of  Stourbridge  clay,  three  parts  of  graphite  and  one  part 
of  crucible  scraps  about  %  inch  in  size. 


The  excellent  Duisburger  crucibles,  which  are  good  for 
about  thirteen  melts  of  steel,  consist  of  'seven  parts  of  a 
good  stoneware  clay  having  a  fusion  point  of  about  cone 
30,  four  parts  of  graphite  ground  between  mill  stones  and 
one  part  of  grog  screened  through  a  twenty  mesh  sieve. 

American  graphite  crucibles  are  generally  made  from 
the  leafy  Ticonderoga  variety.  This  material  is  ground 
in  suitable  ball  mills  and  then  mixed  with  small  and  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  kaolin,  the  amount  varying  with  the  use 
of  the  crucible.  Ten  parts  of  this  graphite — kaolin  mix¬ 
ture — are  used  to  seven  parts  of 
good  pot  clay  and  a  small  amount 
of  charcoal  to  produce  a  porous 
body. 

The  composition  of  the  crucibles 
used  for  cast  steel  varies  with  the 
hardness  of  the  metal.  For  hard 
steel  the  composition  is  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty-four  parts  of  graphite, 
thirty-six  parts  clay  and  ten  parts 
grog;  for  softer  steel,  forty  parts 
graphite,  thirty-eight  parts  of  clay 
and  twenty-two  parts  grog.  An¬ 
other  typical  mixture  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  forty-five  parts  fire  clay  and 
five  parts  sand.  Crucibles  of  this 
mix  and  holding  about  sixty  to 
seventy-five,  pounds  of  casting  steel 
should  be  good  for  from  six  to  eight  melts. 

In  preparing  these  various  mixtures,  the  constituents 
are  careftdly  weighed  in  the  dry  condition  and  then  put 
into  a  suitable  mixing  machine  where  water  is  added 
and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  to  a  stiff  dough.  This 
mixture  is  then  made  up  into  good  sized  blocks  or  balls 
and  stored  in  a  damp  room  for  several  days  or  even  weeks 
in  order  to  develop  plastically  and  to  give  the  mixture 
a  uniform  moisture  content.  Immediately  before  using 
this  material,  it  is  put  into  a  pug  mill,  thoroughly  worked, 
and  then  forced  through  a  die,  issuing  as  a  thick,  heavy 
column  which  is  then  cut  up  into  blocks  of  a  size  varying 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  crucible  into  which  it  is  to  be 
made. 

The  ware  is  made  in  various  ways  such  as  pressing, 
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turning  and  jiggering — mostly  by  the  latter  method  which 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

The  problems  involved  in  drying  the  crucibles  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  size  of  the  piece.  Generally,  a  rather 
high  temperature  is  used  and  the  ware  is  taken  to  com¬ 
plete  dryness.  The  drying  is  usually  accomplished  in 
rooms  which  are  warmed  by  heat  generated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  by  waste  heat.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  employ 
two  rooms — one  a  warm,  damp  compartment  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  65  degrees  Fahr.  and  the  other,  the  drying 
room  proper,  having  a  temperature  of  about  130  de¬ 
grees  Fahr. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  must  be  a  few  features  in 
burning  graphite  crucibles  which  are  different  from  those 
involved  in  burning  ordinary  clay  wares.  This  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  carbon  (graphite).  The  burning  must 
be  so  managed  that  the  combustion  of  this  material  is 
not  brought  about.  To  do  this  the  crucibles  are  either 
set  in  saggers  or  burned  in  muffle  kilns,  the  saggers  being 
partly  filled  with  powdered  coke  to  bring  about  reducing 
conditions.  Or  this  atmosphere  can  of  course  be  brought 
about  by  firing  with  strongly  reducing  fires.  The  temper¬ 
ature  of  burning  is  cone  018  to  010. 

In  case  a  small  amount  of  graphite  is  burned  from  the 
surface,  thereby  producing  a  gray  or  reddish  appearance, 
it  is  customary  to  rub  the  crucible  down  with  powdered 
graphite  to  restore  to  it  the  black,  glossy  texture  which 
the  trade  seems  to  prefer,  although  obviously  the  quality 
of  the  crucible  is  practically  unchanged. 


Indirect  Refractory  Determination. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  an  ex¬ 
planation  was  made  concerning  the  application  and 
significance  of  Bischof’s  so-called  “refractory  quotient.” 
This  illustrates  one  of  the  attempts  made  to  foretell  the 
fusibility  of  a  clay  from  its  chemical  analysis;  or  it  may 
be  termed  an  indirect  method,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  direct  or  actual  fusibility  determination. 

This  same  investigator  has  proposed  another  indirect 
determination  known  as  Bischof’s  Quartz  Method.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan,  a  determination  is  made  of  the 
amount  of  quartz  (flint)  which  must  be  added  to  a  clay  in 


order  that  it  may  show  at  a  definite  temperature  the  same 
appearance  as  another  clay  similarly  compounded  with 
quartz.  The  refractoriness  of  the  clay  in  question  com¬ 
pared  to  the  latter  stands  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  quartz  which  is  necessary  to  cause  similar 
fusion  phenomena. 

The  more  quartz  is  added,  the  more  fusible  is  the  clay. 
The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  quartz  in  the  first  specimen  to 
the  amount  in  the  standard  piece,  is  a  figure  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bischof,  represents  the  degree  of  fusibility. 
Since  the  quartz,  as  a  practically  infusible  material,  is  to 
hinder  or  prohibit  the  flowage  of  the  more  fusible  clays, 
the  temperature  of  the  test  should  not  be  carried  too  high 
— approximately  the  fusion  temperature  of  wrought  iron 
being  correct. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  scheme  does  not  give  absolute 
figures  showing  the  actual  temperature  at  which  the  clay 
will  fuse,  but  is  merely  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  relative 
fusibility  of  the  different  clays. 

While  this  method  is  applicable  to  clays  high  in  alumina, 
it  fails  in  the  case  of  those  which  by  nature  contain  a  large 
amount  of  lean  or  non-plastic  material.  Bischof  himself 
admits  that  this,  his  oldest  method,  is  not  free  from  fault. 

If  a  fire  clay  contains  iron  as  its  chief  impurity  and  is  at 
the  same  time  practically  free  from  magnesia,  lime  and  the 
alkalies,  Bischof  states  that  an  addition  of  quartz  would 
have  a  disproportionate  enhancing  effect  on  its  fusibility 
which  would  lead  to  erroneous  determinations.  To  avoid 
such  errors,  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina  is 
recommended. 

In  applying  this  test,  using  quartz  alone,  the  clay  is 
calcined  at  a  low  temperature  and  finely  pulverized.  A 
small  amount  of  this  clay  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  re¬ 
spectively  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  eight  and  ten 
times  its  volume  of  pure  quartz  powder.  From  these 
seven  mixtures  small  cylinders  about  inch  high  by 
inch  in  diameter  are  made  and  so  numbered  that  the 
number  represents  the  amount  of  quartz  which  each 
piece  contains;  that  is,  No.  3  indicates  one  part  clay  and 
three  parts  quartz. 

These  specimens  are  heated  as  mentioned  and  their 
appearance  then  compared  with  that  of  the  standard 
specimen. 


Introducing  Harry  D.  Rodgers 

i  ^  N  OUR  left,”  as  the  conductor  of  the  sight-seeing  busses  says, 

1  1  “we  have  Harry  D.  Rodgers,  younger  brother  of  L.  E.  Rodgers, 

the  builder  of  Unitrol  dryers,  brickworks  engineer  and  general 
all-around  counsel  to  the  clayworker.”  The  younger  Rodgers  has  but  re¬ 
cently  broken  into  the  clayworking  field  of  the  Middle  West,  having  been 
a  resident  of  California  up  to  a  short  time  ago.  He  is  now  associated  with 
the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company,  and  will  devote  his  time  to  the 
supervision  of  office  details,  allowing  “L.  E.”  to  attend  to  the  field  work 
that  has  grown  so  rapidly  during  the  past  several  years. 

The  success  that  has  followed  the  announcement  of  the  new  system  of 
drying  patented  by  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company  has  made  it 
necessary  to  develop  a  more  comprehensive  selling  and  installing  campaign 
and  this,  in  turn,  has  necessitated  an  addition  to  the  office  force,  which  is 
here  given  its  first  announcement. 

The  strong  family  resemblance  that  Harry  D.  Rodgers  bears  to  his 
brother  will  be  noticed  at  a  glance.  Those  who  know  him  state  that  his 
executive  ability  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  has  brought  so  much 
success  to  his  older  brother. 


Questions  and  Answers 


Here  Are  Given  the  Replies  Made 
by  America’s  Best  Authorities  to 
Questions  Asked  by  Our  Readers 

QUESTION  S  sent  to  this  Department  unit  receive  prompt  attention,  answers  being  returned  by  mail  as  soon  as 
possible.  Those  that  have  ividc  interest  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  clayworkers.  The  names  and 
a  resses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  confidential,  and  no  letters  will  be  forwarded  them  without  being  scruti¬ 
nised  by  “ Brick  and  Clav  Record.” 


Tile  Have  No  Metallic  Ring. 

518.  Ontario — W c  have  in  the  tile  yard  here,  kilns  of  the 
circular,  down-draft  pattern,  burning  wood  and  coal.  One 
of  our  troubles  is  bathy  tile.  They  sound  like  a  bath  brick 
and  have  no  metallic  ring,  and  under  a  low  power  micro¬ 
scope,  look  like  coral.  Usually  they  have  a  reddish  tinge, 
which  turns  greenish  white  or  light  buff.  We  burn  to  cone 
02  or  03.  Our  flue  gas  averages  about  fifteen  to  seventeen 
per  cent  C02  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  CO. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  similar  case.  One  fact  I  must  note: 
it  is  that  zve  use  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  to 
watersmoke,  and  since  the  heat  is  turned  directly  from  the 
finished  kiln  into  the  green  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
too  severe.  Also  we  find  that  the  ware  around  the  pockets 
is  burned  too  hard,  although  from  top  to  bottom  they  are 
very  nearly  even.  Is  there  any  way  of  manipulating  the  draft 
in  the  final  stages  to  stop  the  tile  from  melting  to  slag? 
Since  I  have  not  bought  a  pyrometer  yet,  this  is  all  the  in¬ 
formation  I  have.  Perhaps  there  are  some  points  about 
pyrometers  that  arc  not  knozvn  to  the  outsider.  If  so,  please 
put  me  wise. 

The  above  question,  together  with  an  answer,  was  published 
in  the  September  1  issue  ©T'‘f®Hck  and  Clay  Record,”  and 
since  then,  the  following  has  been  received  from  Charles  S. 
Ivinnison : 

"The  problem  confronting  you  is  apparently  that  of  firing, 
and  you  should  consult  an  expert  to  show  you  how  to  prop¬ 
erly  handle  your  kiln.  The  coral  appearance  revealed  by  the 
microscope  is  obviously  due  to  the  ware  being  under-burned 
and,  therefore,  of  a  soft  and  porous  structure.  The  “coral” 
is  merely  the  magnified  pore  structure.  The  C02  content  of 
your  flue  gases  seems  to  be  a  trifle  high  and  would  indicate 
too  low  a  draft.  The  draft  taken  at  the  door  should  be 
about  .18  inches  of  water. 

“We  would  recommend  that  you  secure  a  pyrometer.  You 
would  find  this  instrument  of  especial  value  in  finishing  off 
your  kiln  and  in  determining  the  ending  point.  It  is  possible 
that  your  clay  has  a  narrow  heat  range,  and  if  this  be  true, 
a  pyrometer  would  be  of  great  aid  in  controlling  the  burning. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  a  pyrometer  is  a 
‘cure-all’  for  kiln  difficulties.  Its  use  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  its  application  an  intelligent  one ;  when  this 
is  the  case,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  value. 

“It  is  well  known  that  too  vigorous  watersmoking  produces 
punky,  weak  ware  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  experiment 
a  little  along  that  line.”  1 

We  also  have  the  following  from  Anton  Vogt  of  Racine, 
Wis. : 

“The  probable  cause  of  the  lack  of  a  metallic  ring  in  your 
tile  is  that  the  clay  may  be  too  sandy  and  the  body  does  not 
fuse  enough  to  produce  near  vitrification.  The  reddish  tinge 
which  turns  greenish-white  or  light  buff  indicates  that  the 
clay  contains  lime  or  other  alkalies  acting  as  fluxes.  It  would 
be  our  suggestion  that  you  have  your  clay  analyzed.  Per¬ 


haps  a  small  percentage  of  some  other  clay  added  to  your 
clay  would  better  conditions. 

“In  order  to  avoid  melting  the  tile  around  the  bags,  fire 
slowly. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling 
kilns  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  discoloration,  but  by  using 
fuel  all  the  way  on  one  kiln  of  tile  as  an  experiment,  you 
could  determine  whether  this  is  true  or  not. 

“Reducing  the  draft  too  much  when  finishing  the  kiln,  can 
be  the  cause  of  the  tile  melting  to  slag,  as  the  heat,  being 
held  too  long  around  the  bag  walls  and  pockets,  does  not  get 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  kiln  fast  enough  and  the  reducing 
lire  converts  the  ferric  iron  into  ferrous  iron,  producing  a 
blue  body,  which  finally  softens  and  melts  to  slag. 

“Carry  a  moderate  draft,  or  better,  use  a  draft  gauge  and 
find  out  what  draft  is  most  suitable  for  the  proper  burning 
of  your  tile  and  use  the  amount  of  draft  thus  determined  in 
burning  subsequent  kilns.  It  seems  that  your  clay  needs 
more  draft  than  you  are  giving  it. 

“There  are  no  secrets  about  pyrometers ;  they  are  simply  to 
measure  the  heat,  and  the  burner  must  use  judgment  as  to 
how  much  heat  the  clay  can  stand.” 


Has  Trouble  in  Getting  a  Uniform  Color. 

531.  Indiana — We  have  a  soft,  sedimentary  clay  which 
burns  to  a  beautiful  rich  red  color  in  the  top  courses  of  our 
kilns,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  clay  will  stand  only  a 
comparatively  low  heat,  we  are  unable  to  fire  heavily  enough 
to  get  the  same  color  and  burn  on  the  bottom  half  of  the 
kilns.  The  clay  is  not  plastic  enough  to  work  zvith  any  more 
sand  than  we  are  using.  What  could  we  use  to  mix  with 
this  clay  to  make  it  more  refractory  and  which  would  be 
commercially  practicable ?  If  zve  burn  kilns  uniformly  from 
top  to  bottom,  which  zve  haz  e  been  able  to  do,  zve  cannot  put 
on  sufficient  heat  to  burn  the  top  course  red  enough,  and 
if  we  burn  the  zvhole  kiln  hard  enough  to  get  the  bottom 
red,  the  top  will  warp  and  melt.  It  seems  that  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  clay,  although  zve  may  be  mistaken. 

If  the  top  courses  can  be  burned  satisfactorily,  there  must 
surely  be  a  way  to  also  burn  the  lower  courses  to  the  right 
color.  The  proper  method  to  use,  however,  in  securing  the 
desired  result  depends  on  the  nature  of  your  fuel,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  kiln,  particularly  of  the  furnaces,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  chimney  or  chimneys,  their  height  and 
the  height  of  the  burning  chamber.  It  is  our  suggestion 
that  you  send  us  a  photograph  of  your  kiln,  together  with 
a  sketch  and  measurements  of  same,  also  a  description  of 
the  method  you  use  in  firing  and  a  sample  consisting  of  a 
few  ounces  of  both  the  coal  and  clay  used.  Also  advise  us 
if  there  is  a  regulating  damper  in  the  chimney-flue  of  your 
kiln  for  regulating  the  draft  and  the  length  of  the  flame, 
and  are  there  dampers  provided  for  regulating  the  air  and 
how  are  the  air-inlets  arranged?  By  admitting  less  air  to 
the  fireboxes  and  more  air  near  the  crown  of  the  kiln,  a 
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longer  flame  of  moderate  temperature  may  be  obtained.  An¬ 
other  means  is  to  provide  certain  openings  in  the  wall  which 
separates  the  fire-bags  from  the  burning  chamber  and  draw 
the  flame  away  from  the  top  to  the  center  and  the  bottom 
of  the  burning  chamber. 

The  bottom  of  the  kiln  may  also  be  separately  heated  by 
a  supplementary  set  of  furnaces  which  burn  updraft  after 
the  downdraft  burning  fireboxes  are  closed. 

An  examination  of  the  design  of  your  kiln  would  put  us 
in  better  position  to  answer  your  question  more  fully. 


Information  on  Hollow  Block  Silo  Construction. 

503.  Missouri — Can  you  give  us  any  information  or  cite  its 
where  we  can  get  it  relative  to  the  cost  and  construction  of 
brick  silos?  What  style  of  block  or  hollow  brick  is  most 
generally  used,  the  method  of  erection  and  probable  cost ? 
What  is  the  comparative  cost  between  brick  or  block  and 
cement  silos ?  Where  could  we  send  and  get  samples  of 
blocks  used  for  this  class  of  structure?  The  farmers  in  this 
locality  arc  becoming  interested  in  the  silo  matter  and  zve, 
of  course,  want  them  to  use  clay  products  and  so  must  be 
posted  in  order  to  conznnce  them  that  burned  clay  is  the  best. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  published  in  answer 
to  the  above  question  in  the  August  18  issue  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record,”  the  following  is  of  interest : 

According  to  a  form  of  contract  used  by  builders  of  clay 
tile  silos,  the  cost  of  construction  is  as  follows  : 

12x36— $427.00  complete;  14x36— $470.00  ;  16x36— $520.00 ; 
16x36— $520.00 ;  18x36— $624.00  and  20x36— $766.00. 

There  are  prices  also  for  intermediate  sizes  of  silos,  but 
the  above,  which,  in  each  case,  is  the  contract  price,  are 
given  in  order  that  a  general  idea  of  the  cost  may  be  had. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  the  exact  cost  of  a  concrete  silo, 
but,  in  a  general  way,  they  are  said  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  higher  in  cost,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  than  the  clay  block  silo.  Cement  block  are  not 
worthy  of  consideration  at  any  price. 

The  style  of  block  most  commonly  used  is  the  curved, 
radial  cut  block,  which  are  set  on  edge  with  the  hollow 
spaces  running  around  the  silo  instead  of  up  and  down, 
with  No.  3  steel  wire  reinforcements  in  each  course.  This 
gives  a  four  or  five  inch  wall,  according  to  the  size  block 
used,  whether  it  be  4x8x12  inches  or  5x8x12  inches.  Tests 
have  proven  that  these  thicknesses  are  amply  sufficient. 

The  above  quoted  prices  are  excessive  in  a  way,  as  they 
include  the  salesman’s  commission  and  a  good  contractor’s 
pr'ofit.  Most  clay  products  manufacturers  do  not  erect  silos 
but  simply  sell  the  blocks.  From  a  statement  taken  from  one 
customer,  who  built  two  16x36  foot  silos  of  clay  black,  it  was 
found  that,  not  including  his  own  labor,  these  silos  cost  him 
$325.00  each  and  he  certainly  got  good  silos.  While  there 
may  be  some  little  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  still,  from  comparison  with  what  other  farmers  have 
done,  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  being  correct. 


Method  of  Climbing  Steel  Grades. 

522.  Ohio — In  some  cities ,  Cincinnati  for  example,  the 
street  cars  climb  an  incline  which  is  very  steep.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  method  is  employed  to  enable  them  to  do  this  safely? 
We  have  seen  pictures  of  a  very  steep  railzvay  up  Pike’s  Peak. 
Hozv  is  such  a  steep  grade  climbed?  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  method  by  which  a  locomotive  ( steam  or 
gasoline )  or  an  electric  motor  used  to  pull  loaded  clay  cars, 
could  climb  the  incline  and  thus  do  azvay  zvith  a  hoist  and  man 
to  operate  same  in  a  clay  plant.  Why  could  not  the  incline 


be  built  with  a  cog  rail  and  the  motor  be  equipped  with  a  drive 
gear  to  correspond,  so  that  the  cars  could  be  pulled  right  up 
the  incline  zvithout  the  use  of  cable  hoist  or  additional  men? 
If  you  can  give  us  some  light  on  this  subject  it  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Since  asking  our  readers  in  the  August  18  issue  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  for  their  opinions  on  the  above  question. 
Prof.  E.  T.  Montgomery  has  volunteered  the  following: 

“In  both  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh,  the  street  railway  in¬ 
clines  are  operated  by  cable-hoist.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
in  Cincinnati  the  regular  surface  cars  are  raised  to  the  top 
of  the  incline  by  means  of  a  cable-operated  transfer  car,  the 
bed  of  which  is,  of  course,  horizontal.  In  Pittsburgh  a  spe¬ 
cial  incline  car  is  used,  the  passengers  transferring  at  both 
top  and  bottom.  The  railway  line  up  Pike’s  Peak  at  Colorado 
Springs  is  a  cog  rail  route  just  about  as  described  in  the 
question  above,  the  cog  rail  being  fastened  to  the  ties  between 
two  regular  rails,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive 
operate. 

“I  know  of  no  such  equipment  being  used  in  any  claywork¬ 
ing  plant,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  entirely  impractical, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  power 
required  to  haul  any  appreciable  load  up  an  incline  by  this 
method.  Another  disadvantage  would  be  the  extremely  slow 
speed  at  which  the  cog  wheel  locomotive  must  necessarily 
operate.” 


Mortar  for  Sand-Lime  Brick. 

514.  Iozva — We  would  like  to  know  what  proportion  of 
lime  to  use  in  sand  lime  mortar. 

There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  character  of 
the  mortar  used  for  sand-lime  brick  and  that  used  for  clay 
brick.  In  many  cases  both  are  used  at  the  same  time  in  the 
wall,  the  same  mortar  being  used  for  both  kinds  of  brick. 
Specifications  for  brick  mortar,  however,  differ  in  some 
localities,  Portland  cement  being  the  added  ingredient. 

We  presume  from  your  inquiry  that  you  have  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  special  mortar  is  required  for  sand-lime  brick, 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  careful  tests  have  shown  that 
mortar  of  the  correct  strength  to  hold  clay  brick  will  ad¬ 
here  as  well  to  the  sand-lime  brick.  The  sand-lime  brick, 
of  course,  being  of  slow  absorption,  will,  like  a  hard  burned 
shale  brick,  require  more  time  for  the  mortar  to  set,  than 
the  softer  clay  brick.  We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  an 
article  published  in  France,  entitled,  “Hardening  of  Lime 
Mortar  in  Sand  Lime  and  Burned  Brick  Masonry,”  which 
will  probably  give  you  some  valuable  information  on  this 
subject. 


Advice  on  Ceramic  Schools. 

529.  Illinois — I  have  decided  to  take  up  the  same  line  of 
work  that  my  father  is  in  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  tell  me  what  schools  of  ceramics  offer  the  best  advantages. 

You  will  realize  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to 
say  which  school  of  ceramics  is  the  best.  We  are  closely  in 
touch  with  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  practically  all  of 
the  larger  ceramic  schools  in  the  country,  and  in  every  in¬ 
stance  believe  that  the  professors  are  capable  and  the  lab¬ 
oratories  well  equipped. 

Since  you  are  a  resident  of  Illinois,  it  would  seem  to  us 
most  natural  and  practical  for  you  to  go  to  an  Illinois  uni¬ 
versity  than  elsewhere,  and  this  being  the  case,  we  would 
suggest  your  getting  in  touch  with  Professor  R.  T.  Stull 
of  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  requested  three  or  four 
other  schools  of  ceramics  to  send  you  their  literature. 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 


A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”— every  two  weeks— for  the  best  practical 
leJtbU  B.rInted  m  ^department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sket.-hes  are  not  es- 
Court  Chicago"1  ’  generally  ^crease  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 


This  Idea  Wins  the  Five  Dollar  Prize 


J.  E.  MINTER,  OF  COLUMBUS,  GA„ 
SUGGESTS  AN  IMPROVED  KILN  FLOOR 


Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  down- 
draft  kilns  that  are  used  for  burning  sewer-pipe,  flue 
lining,  partition  tile  and  fireproofing  must  have  been 
troubled,  at  times,  by  the  bridge  walls  working  out 
from  under  the  floor  brick  and  letting  the  ends  drop 
down,  this  being  caused  by  the  wheeling  and  walking 
over  the  floors  when  setting  and  drawing  kilns. 

W  e  overcame  this  trouble,  a  few  years  ago,  by  de¬ 
signing  and  using  a  floor  brick  with  a  shoulder  at  eacn 
end,  that  held  the  top  brick  permanently  in  position. 
After  using  this  method  for  a  while,  it  developed  that 
the  brick  lower  down  in  the  bridge  wall  would  work 
out  and  drop  down,  which  was  almost  as  bad,  as  the 
whole  wall  working  from  under  the  floor  brick,  as  in 


the  first  instance.  We  later  designed,  and  now 
have  in  use  in  all  kiln  floors,  a  tongued  and 
grooved  brick  made  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  All 
of  the  brick  in  the  bridge  wall,  except  the  top  one,  are 
tongued  and  grooved.  The  top  one  is  grooved  but  not 
tongued. 

These  brick  are  made  on  an  end-cut  die  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  expense  as  a  plain  end-cut  brick,  the 
only  extra  expense  being  the  dies,  and  this  is  very 
small. 

A  floor  constructed  on  this  plan  will  remain  in  perfect 
shape  long  as  the.  floor  brick  lasts,  as  there  is  no  way 
for  it  to  work  out  of  line. — J.  E.  Minter,  general  man¬ 
ager,  R.  R.  Small  Company,  Columbus,  Ga. 


Sometimes  the  Other  Fellow  Is  Wrong. 

Just  because  you  see  it  in  print,  doesn’t  always  make  it 
absolutely  right.  Many  a  man  writes  about  a  theory  arid 
makes  it  appear  as  though  what  he  thought  was  all  right, 
had  been  tested,  whereas  the  “effect”  he  claimed  to  have 
secured  was  mostly  in  his  own  mind. 

If  you  see  anything  published  in  your  trade  paper  that 
doesn’t  look  reasonable  to  you,  it  is  your  duty  to  write 
to  the  editor  and  tell  him  so.  It  may  save  some  other  fel¬ 
low  clayworker’s  substance. 

At  the  same  time,  some  other  fellow’s  writing  in  might 
save  your  following  a  blind  trail  that  would  lead  you 
into  something  you  didn’t  want  to  find — that  is,  more  ex¬ 
pense. 

"Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  your  paper,  just  as  much  as 
though  your  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  stockholders.  You 


can  make  it  more  valuable  by  checking  up  anything  in 
its  columns  which  you  believe  to  be  inaccurate. — M.  D.  B 


Draft  Gauges  Important  Accessories. 

Plenty  of  air  should  pass  into  the  kiln,  over  the  bed  of 
coals,  since  this  air  acts  as  a  carrying  agent  to  transfer 
the  heat  into  the  body  of  the  ware  and  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln.  Get  draft  gauges,  and  get  good  ones, 
for  it  is  said  that  there  is  more  waste  and  trouble  caused 
by  guessing  at  draft  than  at  any  other  point  in  claywork¬ 
ing  where  “guesswork”  is  the  rule. 

When  the  draft  is  too  strong  in  the  latter  stages  of 
burning,  it  is  pulling  heat  through  and  out  of  the  kiln 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  do  its  part  in  the  burning  of  the 
ware.  The  heat  is  pulled  and  whipped  out  of  the  kiln 
chamber  into  the  stack  at  a  rate  that  does  not  give  the 
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ware  a  chance  to  absorb  the  heat  units  as  they  pass,  or 
bathe  the  sides  of  the  tile,  brick  or  whatever  is  being 
burned.  And,  since  this  heat  is  lost,  it  must  be  replenished 
— at  the  expense  of  additional  fuel. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  this,  as  to  every  ques¬ 
tion.  If  you  do  not  have  enough  draft,  the  heat  banks 
in  the  top  of  the  kiln,  the  ware  is  overburned  in  the  top 
benches  and  underburned  at  the  bottom.  The  fires  are 
stagnant  and  show  dead. 

And  the  length  of  the  burning  time  is  increased  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  when  too  much  draft  is  used. — M.  D.  B. 


New  Type  of  Tile. 

A  new  type  of  garden  edge  tile  which  will  probably  in¬ 
terest  those  of  our  readers  manufacturing  salt  glazed 
goods,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

The  tile  are  laid  in  a  row  along  the  edges  of  garden 
paths  in  the  same  way  as  stone  slabs  now  generally  used 
to  define  the  edges 
of  the  path.  The 
novelty  consists  of 
an  opening  or  recess 
marked  X  which  —  — 

may  be  filled  with  -  —  — 

earth  in  which 
plants  are  grown. 

For  the  purpose  of 
drainage,  holes  must 
be  made  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  tile  at  intervals.  Successive  pieces  may  be  put 
together  with  a  flush  or  butt  joint,  or,  if  preferred,  with 
a  tongue  and  groove  joint. 

The  tile,  if  made  of  red  clay,  may  be  unglazed,  but  they 
should  preferably  be  made  of  a  second  grade  fireclay  and 
salt  glazed.  They  may  be  placed  in  odd  positions  in  a 
sewer  pipe  kiln  in  which  case  they  would  take  up  no  room 
and  virtually  be  burned  for  nothing.— M.  Leeds. 


More  Random  Notes  on  Burning. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  never  use  a  draft  so  strong 

that  the  fires  roar.  It  is  a  waste— a  big  waste— of  fuel. 
Keep  thin,  open  fires,  during  the  heating  up  or  oxidizing 

■stage;  thicken  up  slightly,  or  none  at  all,  during  the  set¬ 
tling  period.  This  latter  point  depends  entirely  upon  the 
refractoriness  of  the  clay  and  upon  the  color  desired;  for 
example — if  a  clear  color  is  wanted,  keeping  the  fires  thin, 


clean  and  open.  These  are  oxidizing  conditions.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  flashed  brick  is  desired,  then  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  a  reducing  atmospheric  condition 
in  the  kiln  gases.  This  is  regulated  by  the  bed  of  coals 
and  by  the  draft. — M.  D.  B. 


Keep  a  Stock  of  Duplicate  Parts*. 

When  you  find  that  certain  parts  of  your  machines  wear 
out  or  break  easily,  doesn’t  it^eenj-good  policy  to  order 
in  duplicate,  and  to  keep  an  exjra<  part  ready  to  be  put 
on  when  the  break  comes  again?  -;It’s  all  right  to  say  that 
“lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place” — your 
repair  records  will  show  that  certain  repairs  are  of  con¬ 
stant  recurrence. 

Above  all,  keep  a  good  stock  of  bolts  and  taps  of  the 
sizes  you  usually  need.  It  takes  time  to  send  out  for  them, 
and  the  time  lost  is  output  lost,  and  a  widening  space  be¬ 
tween  output  and  capacity. 


Protect  Your  Kilns  Now  Against  Dampness. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  heavy  rains 
come.  Now  is  the  time  to  sdav-e_-yo.ur-  kilns;  A-  little 
money  expended  in  this  directi&n  now  may  b'e  the  means 
of  a  large  saving  later.  A  little  ground  clay  covered  with 
green  brick  or  sewer  pipe  will  keep  the  water  out  of  the 
kiln. — D.  W.  J. 


To  Salt  Glaze. 

Bring  the  kiln  up  to  a  pre-finish  heat.  Quickly  get  the 
furnaces  white  hot  with  a  very  thin,  clean  fire.  Sprinkle 
one  shovelful  of  salt  evenly  over  this  prepared  bed  of  coal. 
Drop  damper  as  low  as  possible,  allowing  a  very  stagnant 
draft. 

When  the  salt  fumes  become  thin,  open  the  damper  and 
regain  lost  heat  in  the  fire  boxes.  Repeat  the  operation. 

A  finish  is  indicated  by  drawing  trials. 

It  is  best  to  start  the  glazing  operation  ■  before  the  total 
settle  is  obtained,  as  the  operationSP-'hotesfr  above  •  will  keep 
the  kiln  settling,  although  the  body-  beat  of  the  kiln  is  re¬ 
duced. —  M.  D.  B.  r.  .  . 


Cut  Down  the  Waste  on  Oils. 

Keep  an  eye  on  your  lubricating  oils  both  for  machinery 
and  dies.  Cut  down  the  waste.  Watch  the  drippings  in 
your  oil  house.  Even  just  a  small  waste  every  day 
amounts  to  a  large  item  in  a  year. — D.  W.  J. 


A  Correction  Regarding  the  Hook  System 

-V; 


In  the  August  18  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’ 
there  appeared  an  article  descriptive  of  a  kiln  now  of¬ 
fered  to  the  industry  by  the  Ohio  Kiln  Company.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  article  were  shown  two  pictures  of 
kilns  installed  at  Lynnville,  la.,  and  Columbus  Grove. 
Ohio.  We  understood  from  the  Ohio  Kiln  Company 
that  they  were  of  the  type  sold  by  them  and  through 
error  on  our  part  letters  of  recommendation  from  these 
concerns  were  published  in  connection  with  the  article. 

Since  the  article  was  published,  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  C.  H.  Newby,  of  Lynnville,  la.,  explaining  his 
recommendation  as  used  therein.  The  letter  stated  that  the 
kilns  he  has  installed  and  recommended  were  purchased  from 
the  Hook  Patent  Kiln  Company,  Vigo,  Ohio,  and  that  they 
are  not  of  the  Ohio  Kiln  Company  type.  We  have  also 
received  a  letter  from  the  Columbus  Grove  Brick  &  Tile 


Co.,  of  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  to  the  effect  that  the  kilns 
installed  on  its  plant  are  also  of  the  type  marketed  by  the 
Hook  Patent  Kiln  Company,  and  that  they  know  nothing 
about  the  kiln  illustrated  in  the  article— asking  us  to  with¬ 
draw  their  recommendation  “except  to  be  used  in  the 
advertising  of  the  kilns  for  which  such  recommendation  was 
given.” 

This  confusion  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  1914,  H.  P.  Jenks,  manager  of 
the  Hook  Patent  Kiln  Company,  purchased  all  interests 
of  the  company,  including  United  States  and  foreign  pat¬ 
ents,  good  will  and  right  to  continue  the  use  of  the  name 
of  the  company,  and  has  since  that  time  been  conduct¬ 
ing  the  business  personally.  The  Ohio  Kiln  Company  was 
recently  formed  by  C.  Hook,  the  original  inventor  of  the 
Hook  Kiln. 


The  Letter  Box 


A  Place  Wherein  Our  Readers  May 
Give  Publicity  to  Their  Opinions 
On  Any  Subject  That  Has  Interest 


Q  6  m  tUU  Would  make  thls  an  edited  solely  by  our  correspondents. 


Suggests  Alterations  in  “Ideal  Homes.” 

Eb  Rodgers  of  the  Alton  Brick  Company  writes,  under 
date  of  Sept.  8th: 


In  looking  over  the  plans  and  specifications  of  “Ideal 
Homes  No.  101  which  you  are  sending  out,  we  note  that 
the  same  provides  for  concrete  foundations,  concrete  steps 
and  concrete  floor  in  the  cellar.  It  seems  to  us  that  all 
of  this  could  be  built  with  brick  to  a  better  advantage  In 
a  district  where  No.  2  paving  blocks  are  available  they 
can  be  used  for  foundations  at  a  less  cost  than  any  other 
material  The  cellar  floor  can  be  paved  with  a  good  hard 
brick  and  slushed  with  cement  at  a  less  cost  than  con- 
crete.  If  you  intend  to  get  out  further  plans,  we  hope 
you  will  consider  these  points.  1 


As  we  have  written  to  Mr.  Rodgers,  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  faults  in  “Ideal  Homes  No. 
101.”  It  was  not  by  any  means  an  ideal  plan  but  it  served 
its  purpose  in  finding  out  from  clayworkers  whether  or 
not  they  were  willing  to  distribute  quarter-scale  drawings 
to  prospective  builders.  In  a  very  large  number  of  in¬ 
stances  they  have  written  us  and  said  very  distinctly  that 
they  were  not.  In  most  cases  the  fear  of  the  architect 
was  very  strong  within  the  breast  of  the  clayworker 


Newspaper  Publicity  Helps  Brick  Sales. 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  Executive  Secretary,  Society  Ad¬ 
vocating  Fire  Elimination,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes,  un¬ 
der  date  of  Sept.  5th: 

In.  the  course  of  my  publicity  work  I  furnished  an 
evening  paper  of  this  city  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  this  week,  a  photograph  and  floor  plan  of  a  small 
brick  bungalow.  The  newspaper  was  fairly  flooded  with 
inquiries  about  this  house  during  the  day,  yesterday, 
and  I  have  on  my  desk  a  list  of  names  half  as  long  as 
my  arm,  of  people  sent  me  by  the  newspaper  for  fur¬ 
ther  information. 

These  people  are  vitally  interested  in  being  able  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  brick  house  at  a  cost  within 
their  reach. 

It  may  be  that  your  “Ideal  Homes  No.  101”  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  everyone,  but  personally  I  think 
it  is  very  good.  It  may  be,  however,  that  if  you  prepared 
a  book  showing  five  or  six  different  plans,  with  some 
arrangement  for  furnishing  the  working  drawings  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  cost,  your  scheme  would  have  been  more  largely- 
patronized. 

People  living  in  a  big.  town  like  to  have  something  dis¬ 
tinctive.  It  might  prejudice  some  against  your  plan  if 
they. knew  that  a  number  of  people  in  the  same  city  were 
considering  its  adoption. 

Fundamentally  your  plan  harks  back  to  the  principle 
that  resulted  in  the  forming  of  the  Society  Advocating 
Fire  Elimination.  I  found  in  the  course  of  my  regular 
work  on  the  newspaper,  among  people  with  whom  I  came 
in  contact,  many  whom  I  was  able  to  convert  to  the  use 
of  brick.  I  talked  brick  simply  because  I  believed  in  it. 

Then  it  came  to .  me  that  lumbermen  were  walking 
away  with  the  business  because  the  brickmakers  and 
dealers  were  neglecting  the  field  of  home  building.  The 
line  of  the  various  efforts  made  by  fire  protection  so¬ 
cieties  and  for  that  matter  by  brick  associations,  reminds 
me  of  the  old  fashioned  prayer  meetings.  Only  a  few 
saintly  people  ever  attended  them  while  those  who  need- 


H  air  of'  arkerf  a?d  tH  j  ‘‘exPeriences”  were  absent.  Near- 
y  all  of  the  facts  and  figures  that  are  given  in  the  in- 

whnSt:  °f  sffe  building,  have  been  circulated  among  those 
o  are  already  convinced  while  the  prospective  builder 
has  gone  on  using  wood.  ae 

In  our  publicity  work  we  do  not  trust  the  bricknmn  tn 
circulate  brick  literature.  We  put  our  stofL  advoca  ing 
SAFE  construction  and  SAFE  home  suggestions  in  the 
°r"1h°  and  we  send  them  to  newspapers  through¬ 

out  the  Umted  States,  who  have  declared  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  publish  this  matter.  g 

This  is  putting  our  argument  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  public  and  we  ho  d  that  what  the  public  reads  in  the 
daily  papers  the  public  believes  to  be  true. 


Some  weeks  since,  the  Somers  Brick  Company  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J.,  wrote  us  asking  that  we  supply  them  with 
electrotypes  of  elevations  and  floor  plans  of  “Ideal  Homes 
No.  101.”  These  are  to  be  used  in  a  local  paper  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  of  reprints  of  “Ideal  Homes” 
In  order  to  arrange  for  similar  publicity  in  other  papers 
we  have  preserved  the  original  half-tone  and  zinc  etch¬ 
ing  sending  the  Somers  Brick  Company  electrotypes  of 
each.  _  Further  mention  of  these  cuts  is  made  on  another 
page  in  this  magazine. 


Tile  Maker  Boosts  Brick  by  Distributing  “Ideal  Homes.” 

Munson  Brothers  and  Company  of  Capron,  Ill.,  write  un¬ 
der  date  of  Sept.  10th. 


Vv  e  are  tile  makers  and  fortunately  busy  ones _ we  do 

not  make  enough  brick  in  a  year  to  build^one  bungalow 
but  we  will  do  this  much  for  the  men  who  do  make  brick 
-we  are  enclosing  a  two  dollar  bill  and  ask  that  in  re- 

im”  y°lI  SCnd  U-n  .c°Pies  of  “Ideal  Brick  Home  No 
101  and  we  will  distribute  these  where  they  may  sell 
someone  some  brick.  This  is  not  charity — some  day  the 
market  for  drain  tile  may  give  out  and  it  is  well  then  to 

?o  make  C' 


This  is  truely  “taking  Time  by  the  forelock”  as  from 
present  appearances  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  drain 
tile  market  is  over-supplied. 


ofHSep)emGber°7Ck’  °f  Hun,ingdon'  Pi"  '™der  date 

eaIthofBH.mSi  °J  M°'m,t  V”'011’.  Pa-  situated  twelve  miles 
cast  of  Huntingdon  is  asking  for  bids  on  street  paving 

he  same  to  be  of  either  brick  or  concrete,  and  as  usual' 

the  cement  people  are  right  on  the  job,  much  more  so  than 

iLTT "factl,rers  of  Paving  brick, '  as  is  usuaffy  the  case 
through  this  section  of  the  country.  In  order  that  we  mav 
put  some  obstruction  in  the  cement  folks’  path  we  would  ask 
that  you  send  us  a  supply  of  reprints  of  “Concrete  Streets 
in  Chicago  a  Failure,”  published  in  your  issue  of  March 

V  Ii914\rand  wTeT  win  see  that  these  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mount  Tnion  councilmen  some  days  prior  to  the  let- 
mg  the  contract,  which  is  scheduled  for  the  17th  inst 

It  would  seem  as  though  some  of  the  brick  men  or  at 
|east  some  friends  of  the  “dustless  road”  were  very  much 
on  the  job,”  from  the  above  letter. 


America’s  Opportunity 

The  Invasion  of  South  American 
Markets  Made  Easy  by  European 
Wars,  But  Ships  are  Lacking 

A  N  export  trade  in  clay  products-a  trade  that  will 

ir^iri^zz  z  Lrr:^^z* « —  -  -  - — - 

no  ships.'  What  arc  you  going  to  do  about  it. 

EUROPE’S  war  is  already  beginning  to  bear  indus¬ 
trial  fruit  for  the  land  where  the  Dove  of  1  eace 
coos  in  the  same  nest  with  the  Bald  Headed  Eagle. 

The  commercial  conquest  of  Mexico  impends  even 
though  Huerta’s  successor  continues  to  fret  about  Funs 
tea  New  York's  great  hotels,  anti  those  in  Ph, lade  pitta 
are  erowded  with  representatives  of  South  Amer.ean  bust- 
ness  houses,  looking  for  supplies  to  take  the  place  of  t 
that  formerly  came  from  Germany,  Belgn.m,  Great  Bn- 
tain,  France,  Holland  and  Portugal. 

Vlone  among  Europe’s  nations  Italy  continues  to  sup¬ 
ply  some  of  her  South  American  trade.  But  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  her  forces  has  closed  many  of  her  shops  and 
works  while  the  Italian  government  has  made  ducks  an 
drakes’  of  her  merchant  marine,  having  confiscated  every¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  a  ship  that  could  carry  troops  and  fly 

a  red,  white  and  green  flag. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  erstwhile  peaceable  Sout  i 
America  must  look  to  (by  way  of  speaking)  Peaceable 
North  America— which  is  the  United  States  and  Canady 
for  her  building  materials,  of  which  there  are  thir  yj°  ‘ 
that  is  thirty-one  commodities,  used  in  building 
struction,  that  were,  prior  to  the  war,  imported  into  Son  h 
America  from  this  country  and  from  Europe.  Chief 
among  these  were  decorative  tiles,  some  faience,  cut  c ays 
of  various  kinds,  both  manufactured  and  raw,  Portland 
cement  (this  in  moderate  quantities)  French  sane 
molding  and  tempering,  certain  kinds  of  hardware  special 
iron  for  architectural  work,  hard  wooas,  etc.  There  are 
about  eighteen  commodities  that  we  can  supply to f  Sout 
America,  but  which  we  have  not,  so  far,  supp  iec 
in  quantity.  These  are  face  brick,  architectural  terra 
cotta,  hollow  tile  and  terra  cotta  partition  block,  hollow 
brick  and  segmental  block  for  silos  and  other  farm  build¬ 
ings,  sewers  and  drains. 

Portland  cement  manufacturers  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  South  American  trade.  On 
the  Building  Material  exchange  in  New  \  ork  on 
31  actual  inquiries  were  received  from  the  southern  y- 
of  the  continent  for  quotations  on  American  builumg 
material.  Portland  cement  was  quoted  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  American  trade  for  South  American 
export  at  $1.35  to  $1.50  in  large  quantities.  There  is  a 
volume  of  cement  used  in  South  America  equivalent  to 
55  000,000  American  barrels  a  year.  Most  of  this  cement 
has  heretofore  been  supplied  by  Belgium  and  Germany, 
although  some  French  cement  was  used. 

American  manufacturers  produced  92,000,000  barrels  in 
J913.  They  have  capacity  for  manufacturing  135,000,000 
barrels  of  Portland  cement  a  year  without  increasing 
their  equipment.  If  they  can  find  a  market  for  55,000,000 
additional  barrels  a  year  it  will  be  just  like  so  much 


velvet  for  the  cement  interests,  especially  since  a  capacity 

demand  always  brings  up  prices.  . 

With  this  state  of  affairs  in  view  it  seems  as  thoug 
the  clay  products  interests  that  are  geographically  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  should  get  into  communication  with 
the  consuls  of  various  South  American  countries  send  to 
Washington  for  Consular  reports  of  the' past  dealing  with 
the  brick  and  clay  products  industries  of  those  countries, 
write  Robert  Lee  Dunn,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American 
States  Association,  32d  street  and  Sixth  avenue  New  Y  ork, 
for  data  concerning  the  possibility  of  developing  trade 
with  Latin  America  and,  particularly,  write  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  urging  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
possible  acquisition  of  a  merchant  marine  that  will  insure 
transportation  of  clay  products  south  of  the  Equatoi  at 

low  cost.  .  ^  . 

This  is  what  some  of  the  clay  products  interests  w  i 

have  been  looking  into  this  matter,  already  have  found 
out  through  inquiry  in  New  York: 

South  America  produces  no  slate,  practically  no  Por  - 
land  cement,  and  comparatively  little  clay  products,  what 
is  produced  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  manufactured  m 
the  United  States.  Its  building  is  mainly  done  in  native 
stone  Faience  is  just  beginning  to  gain  the  ascendency 
in  such  countries  as  Brazil,  Chili  and  the  Argentine  and 
this  has  opened  up  to  the  fancy  of  South  American  archi¬ 
tects  the  rich  possibility  of  utilizing  architectural  terra 
cotta  Structural  steel  construction  is  just  beginning  to 
predominate  in  big  building  construction  and  the  tendency 
is  developing  to  get  away  from  the  heavy,  massive  mas¬ 
onry  construction  formerly  employed.  Eastern  rnanu- 
facturers  are  sending  their  representatives  south  to  hnd 
out  what  the  possibilities  are.  In  the  meantime  inquiries 

are  coming  in  encouragingly. 

An  attache  of  the  Brazilian  consulate  in  New  York 
said  a  few  days  ago  that  he  was  besieged  with  American 
business  concerns  that  are  trying  to  find  an  outlet  for 
their  goods  in  his  country.  He  said: 

“You  ask  about  clay  products.  We  make  them.  So  we 
make  plows,  harvesters  phonographs,  automobiles,  boats 
and  buttons.  But  the  United  States  manufacturers,  they 
make  them  so  much  better  and  we  buy  them  just  as  you 
buy  toys  from  Germany  and  wine  from  France;  about 
building  materials  I  know  little.  In  my  country  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  prosperity.  The  big  canal  meant 
much  to  us.  It  will  be  the  means  of  further  expansion 
and  expansion  will  mean  new  building  construction.  In 
the  midst  of  a  great  building  season  we  shall  come  to  the 
United  States,  but  what  do  we  find?  We  discover  that 
great  country  has  no  boats  and  how  can  shipments  be 
made  without  boats. 


lae  WlUHJUl  UUdia. 

“American  genius  needs  only  opportunity.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  there,  but  no  boats.  I  think  that  will  be  only 
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a  little  matter.  Once  you  have  boats,  then  perhaps  brick 
and  terra  cotta  and  other  building  commodities  can  be 
shipped  there.  Just  as  the  United  States  will  benefit  from 
the  deplorable  war,  so  will  Brazil  and  all  the  other  South 
American  countries  benefit.  We  will  have  to  supply  meat 
and  wheat  and  some  of  the  great  many  things  that  armies 
consume,  just  as  you  will.  That  will  mean  prosperity, 
and  if  I  understand  what  prosperity  means,  it  means  ex¬ 
pansion  and  expansion  means  more  buildings.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  any  American  manufacturer  will  let  his  com¬ 


petitor  steal  a  march  on  him  if  he  can  help  it.” 

That  seems  to  be  the  answer — more  ships.  Rumors  of 
peace  in  Europe  are,  perhaps,  forerunners  of  real  peace, 
and  a  quick  up-building  of  Europe’s  devastated  industries. 

America’s  opportunity  is  now.  Tell  your  Congress¬ 
men  that  when  you  write.  Tell  them  that  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  part  of  the  rich  South  American  trade,  and  that 
you  are  making  inquiries  as  to  the  best  way  to  secure 
it.  Tell  them  that,  when  you  are  ready  to  ship,  you 
want  ships  to  ship  in. 


American  Clay  Products  Exports. 

Since  the  European  war  has  started  a  nation-wide  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  investigation  of  foreign  trade  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  American  manufacturer,  it  is  well  to  note  to 
what  extent  the  clayworking  industry  has  participated  in 
the  country’s  export  business  in  the  past. 

According  to  the  report  covering  the  last  Federal  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th  last,  the  records  of  which  are  just 
now  available,  there  was  exported  by  American  face  brick 
manufacturers,  58,525,000  building  brick,  the  total  valua¬ 
tion  of  which  was  $623,115.  This  was  a  decrease  over 
brick  exports  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year  of  1913,  of  $162- 
561.  In  other  words,  during  the  Federal  fiscal  year  of 
1913,  there  was  exported  by  American  building  and  face 
brick  manufacturers,  88.779,000  brick,  valued  at  $785,676. 


In  June,  1913,  the  exports  of  building  brick  totaled  7, 415- 
GOO,  valued  at  $64,955,  as  against  the  exports  of  June,  1914, 
which  were  only  5,294,000  and  valued  at  $66,240. 

American  fire  brick  manufacturers  have  also  been  doing 
some  exporting,  the  Federal  fiscal  year  of  1913  being 
the  best  in  the  history  of  exporting  this  type  of  brick, 
when  its  export  value  reached  $1,098,893,  50,601,000  pieces 
being  shipped. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  statistics  that 
America  is  exporting  clay  products  and  there  is  no  reason 
why,  with  the  shops  wherein  South  America  is  wont  to 
do  her  trading  are  closed,  we  should  not  gain  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  in  these  southern  republics  which  we  will  not  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  when  the  war  is  over,  and  make 
the  value  of  clay  products  exported  during  the  coming 
year  the  greatest  in  our  history. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


THE  Trunk  Line  Association  Freight  Inspection  Bu¬ 
reau  has  transmitted  to  the  traffic  officials  of  the 
railroads  that  are  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling  freight  committee,  printed  copies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Association’s  circular  embodying  the  new 
rules  governing  the  weighing  of  carload  freight. 

One  of  the  chief  ends  designed  to  be  encompassed  by 
these  rules,  which,  by  the  way,  are  uniform  and  intended  for 
application  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States,  is  the 
discontinuance  of  reweighing  of  carload  freight  en  route 
or  at  destination,  the  same  having  already  been  weighed 
under  supervision  at  point  of  origin.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  reweigh  en  route  or  at  Pacific  coast 
destinations,  most  of  the  carload  freight  sent  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  and  to  change  the  billing  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  submitting  one  track-scale  reading  for  another,  al¬ 
though  investigation  undertaken  upon  complaint  of  the 
weight  has  demonstrated  that  the  initial  weight  report  was 
correct  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

The  new  rules  will  be  embodied  in  the  new  tariffs  now 
being  compiled,  and  will,  it  is  anticipated,  conduce  appre¬ 


ciably  to  the  reduction  of  claims  for  overcharge  due  to  re¬ 
weighing  en  route.  Also,  the  railroads  claim,  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  practice  of  dishonest  shippers  loading  to  ca¬ 
pacity  and  reporting  minimum  loads. 

It  must  be  understood  that  they  do  not  change  or  amend 
the  rules,  minimum  weights  or  estimated  weights  provid¬ 
ed  in  the  tariffs  or  the  classifications  governing  the  tariffs, 
nor  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  individual  lines  as 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  rules  provide  that  when  error  in  weights  and  de¬ 
scription  is  shown  in  the  original  billing  the  charges  shall 
be  adjusted  to  the  proper  basis;  forms  of  weight  agree¬ 
ment  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  business  tendered  for 
transportation  shall  embrace  certain  specifications  and 
copies  of  the  same  shall  be  filed  with  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  agreement  shall  stipulate  that  the  ship¬ 
per  shall  report  and  certify  correct  gross  weights  (except 
where  estimated  weights  are  permitted  by  tariffs  or  classi¬ 
fications)  and  correct  description  of  commodities  and  cor¬ 
rect  gross  tare  and  net  weights;  that  a  representative  of 
(Continued  on  page  634) 
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Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 

Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


ROBERT  W  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHE® 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 

inspection  and  tests  of  brick  and 

ALL  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg,  syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

905  McGill  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  SAJN  *  KANCISCU 
SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY  251  Kearny  St. 

309  White  Bldg.  Cinco  de  Mayo  6  B  _ 


CHICAGO 
2200  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg. 

LONDON 
Norfolk  House 


V>EG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


BRICK  DRYERS 


Save  the  Brick  Maker  Money 
and  IMPROVE  HIS  PRODUCT 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


The  DEWEY  5-Ton  Locomotive 

It  never  balks  on  heavy  loads  or  grades 
Why  not  let  the  Dewey  do  your  work? 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


“STAG”  BRAND 
Manganese  Steel  Castings 

EDGAR  ALLEN  AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  New  Castle,  Del. 


PULSOMETERS 

Cost  less  to  purchase,  install  and  operate  than  any  other  type 
of  brickyard  pump.  They  handle  gritty  water  and  never 
need  lubrication.  „ 

Write  today  for  our  “Pulsometer  Handbook.  It  shows  many 
novel  installations  and  contains  valuable  data  on  pumping 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO..  13  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  223-231  North  Jeffenon  Street 


WANT  A  SITUATION  P 

There  is  the  right  place  for  the  right  sort  of  a 
man  somewhere.  The  problem  is  to  get  the 
two  together.  Our  Classified  Ad  pages  bring 
them  in  touch  with  each  other. 


Like  practically  every  other  line  of  business,  burned 
clay  industries  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Seven  Nations.  There  are  sections  of  the  country,  like 
the  East,  where  building  construction  has  gone  on  prac¬ 
tically  without  interruption;  other  sections,  like  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  the  South,  where  there  has  been  only 
a  slight  halt  in  plan  filing;  elsewhere,  notably  in  New 
England,  where  industry  has  been  temporarily  curtailed, 
there  has  been  a  sharp  falling  off  in  building  plan  filings. 

But  in  the  interior,  where  the  influence  of  big  business 
and  the  domination  of  Wall  street  is  not  felt,  where  such 
vast  sums  are  not  tied  up  in  paper,  there  is  a  remarkable 
stability  to  the  outward  movement  of  burned  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  confidence  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  late 
crisis  grows  as  one  gets  nearer  the  great  crop  moving 
centers. 

The  uncompleted  compilations  of  the  building  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  country  show  a  sharp  decline  over  the  totals 
for  July  and  for  the  month  of  August  last  year.  Also, 
there  were  fewer  operations  that  went  ahead,  bringing  the 
value  of  permits  granted  down  considerably.  Still  the 
slump,  approximately  13  per  cent.,  is  not  as  great  as  the 
reporting  companies  had  estimated  would  be  the  case 
when  the  stock  exchanges  of  this  and  other  countries 
closed  and  we,  as  a  nation,  entered  upon  an  era  for  which 
there  was  no  precedent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  considered  a  marvel  that  bank 
runs  did  not  thrust  the  country  into  a  state  of  panic  when 
the  security  markets  of  the  world  closed,  and  the  reason 
was  the  promise  of  big  crops  and  additional  promise  of 
a  bigger  market  than  we  ever  have  known,  not  only  in 
staples,  but  in  lines  that  this  country  never  has  figured 
in  prominently. 

As  to  plant  outputs  since  the  war,  there  has  been  a 
restriction,  not  so  much  through  choice  as  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Except  in  the  South,  a  great  proportion  of 
brick  yard  labor  has  been  made  up  of  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  now  at  war.  Many  of  these  men  were  reservists  and 
at  the  first  call  to  arms  they  laid  down  their  shovels  and 
plane  boards  and  decamped  for  the  nearest  sea  port.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  great  number  of  brick  plants  found  themselves 
with  a  scarcity  of  help. 

In  most  cases,  generally  favorable  weather  prior  to  the 
first  of  August  had  permitted  liberal  stocking  in  almost 
all  lines  of  burned  clay  manufacture  where  stocks  are 
kept,  and  instead  of  taking  on  more  help  they  have  been 
proceeding  under  curbed  capacity  until  a  better  analysis 
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of  the  effect  of  the  war  may  be  had  upon  building  con¬ 
struction  and  upon  the  future  call  for  clay  products. 

In  Chicago  and  the  lake  district  the  long  shutdown  of 
plants  and  the  sapping  of  supplies  made  the  situation 
rather  paradoxical,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  The 
sudden  withdrawal  of  brickyard  hands  gave  manufacturers 
some  concern.  They  did  not  wish  to  continue  to  get  along 
without  a  fair  quota  of  help  because  they  have  been  able 
barely  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade  to  say  nothing 
of  getting  in  a  stock,  under  their  sheds.  One  brick  man 
from  the  lake  district  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  a  big 
foreign  demand  for  brick  and  other-  burned  clay  products 
should  develop  there  would  not  be  much  of  a  chance  for 
the  lake  district  brick  people  to  compete  as  there  was  not 
enough  brick  on  hand  to  take  care  of  the  current  market 
requirements.  With  the  yards  short  handed,  there  was 
little  chance  of  much  stacking  being  done  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Brick  manufacturers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  are  in 
better  shape  than  they  realize  if  there  is  to  be  a  general 
slump  in  demand  because  they  will  not  have  to  carry  ovet 
a  great  quantity  of  stock  through  a  dull  period  and  they 
can  gauge  their  outputs  according  to  the  market  and  thus 
keep  their  prices  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Just  here  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  position  the 
Eastern  brick  manufacturers  find  themselves  in.  Along 
the  Hudson  the  state  supply  is  just  the  opposite  to  that 
in  and  around  Chicago.  New  York,  being  a  great  paper 
finance  city,  is  best  for  the  brick  manufacturers  when  the 
securities  market  is  active  and  when  building  speculation 
is  running  rife.  Therefore,  when  the  securities  market  is 
weak,  building  operations  slump  in  almost  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  When  building  construction  slumps  in  New  York 
the  brick  manufacturers  in  the  district  supplying  that 
market  feel  the  depression  almost  at  once.  Instead,  ar¬ 
rivals  in  the  last  week  in  August  were  GO  bargeloads  with 
54  sold  as  against  41  arrivals  and  48  sold  in  the  same  week 
last  year. 

At  no  time  this  year  have  brick-dealers  in  New  York 
and  vicinity  stacked.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  policy  of  buying  from  hand  tO'  mouth.  When 
a  job  developed,  they  would  buy  just  enough  brick  to 
swing  that  operation  and  then  pull  out  of  the  market  until 
the  next  operation  went  ahead.  Therefore,  the  first  slump 
in  building  construction  would  have  shown  itself  in  the 
sale  of  brick  on  the  wholesale  market  and  by  the  usual 
grand  scramble  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  crowd  a 
sick  market  to  suffocation,  by  forcing  low  prices  still 
lower. 

Statistics  showing  the  total  demand  for  common  brick 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  from  the  Hudson  river  district 
since  January  first  indicate  that  there  has  been  commend¬ 
able  forebearance  shown  by  brick  manufacturers  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  shipments  this  year,  and  in  consequence,  they 
have  their  sheds  practically  filled  up  now  when  their  help 
is  going  abroad  as  fast  as  it  can  get  away.  For  instance, 
up  to  the  first  of  September,  a  total  of  1,085  bargeloads  of 
350,000  brick  each  have  arrived  in  the  city  and  1,058  barge¬ 
loads  have  been  sold,  leaving  unsold  in  New  York  City 
at  the  first  of  the  month  only  28  as  against  55  bargeloads 
at  the  same  date  last  year  with  a  grand  total  arrived  from 
January  1  to  September  1,  of  1,267  bargeloads  with  1,212 
bargeloads  sold.  In  volume  of  brick  the  New  York 
metropolitan  district  consumed  370,300,000  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  as  against  424,200,000  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1913  at  prices  averaging  above 
fifty  cents  a  thousand  less  than  those  prevailing  a  year 
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ago.  The  current  quotation  is  weak  at  $5  to  $5.50  while 
the  first  of  September  prices  a  year  ago  were  $6  to  $6.50. 

For  the  year,  the  brickmakers  of  the  East  have  been 
marketing  common  brick  practically  at  cost.  So  close 
has  been  the  margin  that  on  many  occasions  demurrage 
has  entirely  taken  out  the  profit.  The  Eastern  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  came  into  the  season  with  sheds  more  than 
15  per  cent  filled  with  unsold  brick  from  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  The  sheds  are  now  practically  loaded  to  capacity, 
so  that  a  great  majority  of  the  plants  will  close  down 
early  this  month.  Five  have  already  ceased  operations  and 
the  sixth,  the  Excelsior  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,'  owned  by 
the  Fowler  and  Washburn  interests,  recently  suffered  a 
slight  fire  which  will  necessitate  considerable  rebuilding 
before  manufacturing  can  be  resumed.  This  plant,  it  is 
presumed,'  will  not  reopen  for  the  present. 

The  Eastern  brick  manufacturers  begin  to  see  a  way  out 
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of  their  long  period  of  low  prices  and  slight  demand. 
The  dealers  will  soon  have  to  come  into  the  market  for 
winter  supplies  and,  if  there  should  develop  a  sharp  winter 
export  business,  it  is  certain  to  provide  an  outlet  for  this 
price  level.  For  two  years  the  dealers  have  practically 
had  their  way  in  the  matter  of  prices  in  this  market  and 
some  manufacturers  profess  to  believe  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  they  will  not  be  forced  to  sell  their  com¬ 
modity  at  the  buyer’s  figure. 

New  York  is  not  over  built  at  present.  It  is  sadly  un¬ 
der  built  and  this  fact  alone  makes  for  a  big  burned  clay 
demand,  as  soon  as  the  securities  market  returns  to  a 
normal  state.  There  are  great  quantities  of  available 
business  and  residential  space  in  that  city  at  present,  but 
it  is  mostly  in  antiquated  structures  that  probably  will 
not  be  occupied  as  long  as  modern  buildings  are  provided 
at  the  same  rental,  difference  in  insurance  rates  being 
considered. 

If  the  Government’s  plan  to  build  warehouses  to  take 
care  of  the  crops  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  moved, 
reverts  to  action,  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  brick  and  the  labor  unions  are  watching  the  action 
in  this  matter  closely.  They  will  urge  the  construction 
of  these  buildings  with  brick  so  that  skilled  Americans 
may  have  the  benefit  of  employment  during  the  present 
•  time  instead  of  providing  employment  for  unskilled  labor 
— labor  that  may  be  called  abroad.  New  York  has  few 
structures  available  for  grain  storage  and  if  the  plans 
now  talked  of  go  through  it  will  be  the  heyday  of  the 
burned  clay  salesman. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  certainly  is  cause 
for  rejoicing  that  business  has  survived  as  well  as  it  has. 
Building  construction  has  not  suffered  as  much  as  many 
other  lines— notably  steel— not  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  fluctuations  of  the  securities  market.  Money  is 
hardly  tighter  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time  this  year 
and  credits  are  still  out  of  the  restricted  class.  It  is  good 
business  to  be  cautious  in  times  like  these,  but  it  is  not 
good  business  to  lose  our  balance  over  the  imaginai> 
ills  that  may  or  may  not  come  to  us.  The  chance  foi  a 
harvest  accruing  out  of  this  war  is  much  greater  than  is 
the  chance  that  it  will  bring  woe.  This  country  ought  to 
be  old  enough  by  this  time  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  its 
own  industrial  feet.  And  we  ought  to  be  good  enough 
Americans  to  help  keep  it  there. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
to  Sell  That  Old  Machinery :  A  Classified 
Ad  Will  Do  It. 
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In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


ARKANSAS 

Kaolin  deposits  near  Murfreesboro,  Ark.,  which  are 
owned  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Adams,  will  be  opened  this  fall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  announcement. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  lone  Fire  Brick  Company  of  San  Francisco  is 
sold  up  to  capacity,  the  demand  being  almost  entirely 
from  oil  and  railroad  companies. 

J.  T.  Donovan  has  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  partner,' 
M.  Kirwan,  in  the  firm  of  Kirwan  and  Donovan,  tile 
dealers  on  Fifth  street,  San  Francisco. 

R.  C.  Storrie  and  Company,  San  Francisco  brick  con¬ 
tractors,  have  secured  contracts  for  the  large  Baker’s 
Beach  outlet  sewer  in  the  northern  part  of  San  Francisco. 

A.  McBean,  of  Gladding,  McBean  and  Company,  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacturers  of  architectural  terra  cotta  in  San 
Francisco,  is  spending  a  short  vacation  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Denison  Block  Cpmpany  of  North  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  operating  the  plant  of  the  Sacramento  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  will  furnish  forty  thousand  Denison  inter¬ 
locking  blocks  for  the  five  story  addition  to  the  Forum 
building  in  Sacramento. 

The  Wade  Encaustic  Tile  and  Pottery  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  petitioned  the  court  to  be  allowed  to  shorten 
its  name  to  the  West  Coast  Tile  Company.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company  will  continue  as  before,  Los  An¬ 
geles  being  its  principal  place  of  business. 

The  Colony  Flolding  Corporation  is  erecting  a  stiff-mud 
brick  plant  of  fifty  thousand  daily  capacity  at  the  Atas¬ 
cadero  Colony,  Atascadero,  Cal.  The  plant  was  designed 
and  is  being  built  under  the  supervision  of  Louis  H. 
Mueller,  a  clay  plant  engineer  of  San  Francisco. 

N.  Clark  and  Son,  of  San  Francisco,  report  good  prog¬ 
ress  in  brick  and  other  clay  construction  throughout 
the  city.  They  are  now  making  deliveries  of  terra  cotta 
on  the  new  Commercial  Savings  Bank  building  on  Stock- 
ton  street.  The  contracts  for  fancy  face  brick  on  the 
Physicians’  building  and  on  the  Warrenton  apartment 
house,  and  for  terra  cotta  on  the  new  Clift  Hotel  have 
been  completed. 

The  Bauxite  Clay  Company,  which  was  incorporated 
at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  last  month,  has  taken  over  from  its 
stockholders  about  two  and  one-half  sections  of  clay 
bearing  lands  in  the  Cottonwood  district,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Bakersfield.  The  deposits  on  the  land  are  said  to  in¬ 
clude  kaolin,  Fuller’s  earth,  and  bauxite  clay.  The  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  mine  and  ship  these  products  and,  later, 
to  build  a  pottery  and  brick  plant.  The  headquarters  of 
the  new  company  have  been  established  at  Bakersfield. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  of  San 
Francisco,  believes  that  his  company  will  reach  a  total 
of  20,000,0(f0  brick  In  its  sales  for  1914.  This  will  break 
all  previous  selling  records.  The  sales  of  the  company  for 
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August  were  a  little  over  2,000,090.  The  great  demand  for 
brick  in  San  Francisco  at  this  time  is  partly  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  municipal  and  Exposition  work  under 
way,  though  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  smaller 
work  under  way. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Four  new  buildings,  occupying  the  four  sides  of  a  square, 
in  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  are  about  to  be  erected  by  the 
Cheney  brothers  as  part  of  the  development  of  that  town. 
Designed  by  Carrere  and  Hastings,  of  New  York,  these 
structures  include  a  primary  school,  a  vocational  school,  a 
library  and  a  club  building.  The  primary  school  is  to  he 
proceeded  with  at  once,  the  contractors  being  the  Aber- 
thaw  Construction  Company,  of  Boston.  It  is  a  brick 
building  of  more  than  usual  beauty,  the  estimated  cost  be¬ 
ing  about  $110,000. 

FLORIDA 

The  ,  Composite  Brick  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  the  brick  for  the 
new  Independent  Laundry  building.  The  question  of 
the  type  of  brick  to  be  used  was  of  prime  importance  and 
numerous  samples  were  submitted  accompanied  by  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specifications.  However,  the  Composite 
Company  was  the  successful  bidder.  This  firm  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  brick  for  several  of  Jacksonville's  large  office 
and  manufacturing  buildings  this  year. 

A.  C.  Conyers  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  originated  the 
slogan  “If  it's  brick  we_have  it,”  has  taken  new  capital 
into  his  business  and,  with  George  B.  Stallings  as  his  as¬ 
sociate,  has  organized  A.  C.  Conyer  and  Company.  The 
firm  plans  immediate  enlargement  in  the  scope  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  which  has  grown  to  considerable  proportion  from 
the  small  start  Mr.  Conyers  made  several  years  ago.  It 
has  moved  into  larger  offices  in  the  St.  James  building, 
Jacksonville,  and  opened  display  rooms  of  “Tapestry’’ 
brick,  for  which  it  holds  the  agency,  and  other  grades 
of  common  and  face  brick. 

For  the  principal  purpose  of  organizing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Florida  of  the  output  of  the  Bibb  Brick  Works 
and  the  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  the  Fuller-Massee 
Company  has  been  formed  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  with  a  paid-in 
capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  officers  elected  are  W.  R. 
Fuller,  Tampa,  president;  W.  J.  Massee,  Macon,  Ga., 
vice-president,  and  W.  J.  Massee,  Jr.,  Macon,  Ga.,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Massee  is  the  owner  of  the  Bibb 
Brick  Works  and  the  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  both  of 
Macon,  more  than  half  of  the  output  of  which  finds  a 
market  in  Florida. 

GEORGIA 

The  Alto  Face  Brick  Company.  Rome,  Ga.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick. 

Ed  Cox,  formerly  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  Pee  Dee  Brick  and  Tile  Company  and 
has  assumed  supervision  of  its  work.  Mr.  Cox  discarded 
the  old  machinery  and  bought  a  new  outfit.  Fine  com¬ 
mons  are  the  product  of  the  plant.  J.  L.  Barringer  is 
president  and  T.  R.  Barringer  is  secretary-treasurer.  They 
own  the  other  half  interest  in  the  company. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  display  rooms  in  Georgia 
is  that  of  the  Legg  Brick  Company,  with  offices  in  the 
Healey  building,  Atlanta.  The  display  rooms  occupy  a 
corner  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  with  uninterrupted  light 
from  two  sides.  They  are  well  appointed  and  attractive 
and  the  display  is  generous  and  well  arranged.  W.  A. 
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Owen  is  in  charge  of  the  office.  He  issues  a  specific  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  visiting  brickmakers  to  establish  themselves 
there  during  a  stay  in  Atlanta. 

Pottery,  tile  and  brick  are  being  manufactured  in  the 
southeast  for  the  first  time  by  the  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  venture.  Mr. 
Hood  took  a  course  in  ceramic  engineering  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  last  year.  The  accumulations  during 
fifty  years  at  Hoods  Pottery.  Tenn.,  of  broken  jugs  are 
being  used  in  the  manufacture,  the  output  being  twenty- 
five  per  cent  pulverized  pottery  and  seventy-five  per  cent 
pure  shale.  Mr.  Hood  reports  a  steady  and  growing 
demand. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill.,  has 
had, its  name  changed  to  the  Streator  Brick  Company. 

A  license  to  incorporate  has  been  issued  to  Jansen  and 
Zoller,  Pekin,  Ill.,  who,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000, 
will  manufacture  brick  and  other  building  materials. 

The  Carter  brick  yards.  East  Peoria,  Ill,,  have  been 
operating  day  and  night  to  supply  the  brick  for  the  new 
courthouse  now  being  erected  at  Pekin,  Ill.  About  300,- 
000  vitrified  brick  will  be  used  in  the  foundation  work  of 
this  building,  the  total  number  of  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
entire  building  approximating  one  million  and  a  half. 

Brick  will  be  used  in  paving  Glen  Oak  avenue,  Peoria. 
Ill.  Bituminous  macadam,  for  a  while,  was  a  very  serious 
contender,  but  after  an  investigation  of  this  type  of  pave¬ 
ment  and  the  consideration  of  reports  received  from  the 
city  engineer  of  Urbana  to  the  effect  that  tarvia  laid  in 
that  city  had  not  proven  satisfactory,  the  job  was  won 
for  brick.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  McElwee  and 
Bushel. 

INDIANA 

The  Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  run¬ 
ning  full  time,  shipping  out  six  carloads  of  brick  daily. 
A  recent  large  consignment  was  shipped  to  Ohio  for  the 
new  building  of  the  Miami  University.  The  season  thus 
far  has  been  a  good  one  for  this  company. 

The  Riggs  Clay  Products  Company  of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  is 
remodeling  its  plant  and  fitting  its  kilns  with  the  Improved 
Up  and  Down-Draft  Hook  System  of  Burning.  F.  M.  Arbuckle, 
of  Fairland,  Ind..  has  also  made  arrangements  with  the  Ohio 
Kiln  Company  to  install  the  same  system  in  a  kiln  that  has 
been  in  operation  at  that  plant  for  several  years. 

A  site  for  a  brick  plant  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  common  brick,  is  being  sought  by  H.  H. 
Randolph,  a  Chicago  capitalist,  in  or  around  Gary,  Ind., 
Mr.  Randolph  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  H.  Randolph 
and  Company,  dealers  in  bonds  and  stocks  in  Chicago. 
He  has  stated  that  the  company  he  represents  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  build  a  large  number  of  brick  factories  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  that  one  large  unit  is  to  be  located 
here  on  account  of  the  excellent  transportation  facilities. 

IOWA 

The  North  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  given  a 
contract  to  the  Ohio  Kiln  Company  of  Vigo,  Ohio,  to  install 
the  Improved  Up  and  Down-Draft  Hook  System  of  Burning 
at  its  plant  at  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

The  Adel  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Adel,  Iowa,  has 
been  temporarily  deprived  of  its  motive  power  by  a  recent 
fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Adel  Light  and  Power  Company, 
the  Adel  brick  plant  being  operated  by  electricity. 

KANSAS. 

The  Leavenworth  Brick  Company  has  opened  its  yard 
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means  the  worlds 
largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  excavating  machinery — a 
75-acre  plant — 30-years’  experience. 


in  com- 


p  1  e  t  e 


Revolving 

circles  so  that  the  clay  or  shale  can  be 
dug  and  dumped  at  any  angle. 

S|^  I  £%  that  have  come 

w  to  mean  service 

Constant  Service — to  all  who  have  used 
them.  MARION  Shovels  are  built  to  do 
your  work  quicker,  better  and  Cheaper. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1884) 

Station  A  Marion,  Ohio 


OHIO  KILN  CO. 

The  Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 
BURNS  EVENLY 

Just  as  good  ware  taken  from  bottom  as  top. 

No  Damaged  Ware  from 
Water  Smoking 

Bottom  pieces  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Try  the 

Improved  Hook  System 

Don’t  White- Wash 

But  produces  a  nice  clean  uniform  burn.  Let  us 
prove  our  claims — you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  KILN  CO. 

Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 

VIGO,  OHIO 
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How  much  of  your  loss  is  due  to 
off -shade  burns? 

Do  you  know  what  makes  them 
off-shade? 

Are  you  sure  it  is  not  the  clay? 

It  may  be  that  your  clay  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  mixed — that  lack  of  uniformity 
starts  at  the  dry-pan  and  carries 
through  to  the  stock  shed.  Get  a  cor¬ 
rect  start  with 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder 


MARION  MACHINE  ITXV  CO. 

Box  395  MARION,  IND 


at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  is  quoting  on  paving  and 
building  brick. 

The  Salina  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Salina,  Kas.,  has 
resumed  operations  after  a  temporary  shutdown.  The 
cessation  of  operations  was  caused  by  needed  repairs. 

The  Lumbermen’s  Supply  Company,  of  Wichita,  Kas., 
with  offices  at  Topeka,  Kas.,  and  at  Kansas  City  and  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  has  just  closed  a  contract  for  the  face  brick  to  be 
used  on  the  State  buildings  at  Winfield,  Kas. 

KENTUCKY 

H.  C.  Brown,  of  Harlan,  Ky.,  is  planning  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  brick  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000. 

The  Louisville  Material  Dealers’  Credit  Association, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  which  was  incorporated  a  few  months 
ago  by  some  of  the  leading  brick  jobbers  and  material 
men,  has  not  been  doing  very  much  active  work  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  as  business  has  been  heavy  and  very 
little  time  was  left  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  new 
organization. 

The  Union  Cement  and  Lime  Company,  of  Louisville, 
started  on  September  1  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bul¬ 
letin  to  contractors,  architects  and  others  interested  in 
building  materials.  The  bulletin  carries  the  products 
handled  by  the  company  which  include  the  Hy-tex  line 
of  the  Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  of  the  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
of  Chicago.  The  idea  is  a  novel  one  in  Louisville,  and  is 
attracting  considerable  attention. 

LOUISIANA 

The  officers  of  the  Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber  Company, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  have  been  removed  to  suite  911-912-913 
Whitney  Central  building,  in  that  city. 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 

Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for  use  of  clay-pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St.  Louis:  654  Pierce  Bldg.  New  Orleans:  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Pittsburgh:  405  Oliver  Bldg. 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  Montreal:  286  St.  James  St. 

St.  Paul:  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  45  Canadian  Life  Block 
New  York  City:  362—50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 


MICHIGAN. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
received  the  contract  for  both  the  sewer  pipe  and  drain 
tile  in  connection  with  the  Leslie  drain  to  be  constructed 
in  the  township  of  Leslie. 

Earl  F.  Roberts  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
the  Holton  Brick  Company,  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  which  re¬ 
cently  changed  ownership.  Frank  Alberts,  the  former 
head  of  the  firm,  has  retired  from  business  temporarily. 

MISSOURI 

The  Ridgewood  Brick  Company  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  the  in¬ 
corporators  being  Edward  H.  Titus  of  New  Y  ork  and  B. 

L.  Abney  of  Columbia. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Grand  Island  Brick  Company,  Hastings,  Neb.,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  W.  J.  Heflin, 

M.  T.  Garlow,  Rufus  M.  Greer  and  C.  A.  Prince  are  the 
interested  parties,  and  the  company  they  have  incorp¬ 
orated  will  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Hansen  Produ 
Company. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Clifton  Porcelain  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  the 
incorporators  being  Charles  Stegmayer,  Max  Tschirner 
and  Frederick  Tschirner,  all  of  New  York  City. 

A  million  and  a  half  high  grade,  rough  texture  face 
brick  for  the  new  $3,000,000  Traymore  Hotel  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  now  being  erected  by  Cramp  and  Company, 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Atlantic  Brick  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  May’s  Landing,  N.  J.  The  entire  exterior 
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of  the  immense  hotel  is  to  be  faced  with  rough  texture 
brick  made  at  May’s  Landing.  This  is  the  largest  order 
e\er  placed  in  Atlantic  City  and  was  secured  through 
S.  B.  Dobbs,  304  Bailey  Building,  Philadelphia. 

NEW  YORK 

F.  S.  Baker  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  making 
arrangements  for  starting  a  brick  plant  at  Eldred,  Pa. 

Foster  and  Southwick,  Binghamton,  N.  Y„  have  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  as  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  clay  products  and  building  materials. 

A  fifty  horsepower  electric  motor  is  being  installed  at 
the  steam  drying  plant  of  the  Sutton  and  Suderly  Brick 
Company,  Coeymans,  N.  Y.  The  public  service  company 
of  that  town  will  furnish  the  current. 

OHIO 

The  J.  C.  Sherrill  Company,  of  Brickton,  N.  C.,  brick 
manufacturers,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Brickton 
Brick  Company  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Sherrill  is  president. 

New  boilers  have  been  installed  at  the  East  End  plant 
of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio.  This  plant  will  resume  activity  just  as  soon  as 
boiler  tests  have  been  completed. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  the  Mohawk  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  has  been  formed  at  Perrysville,  Ohio,  by  the  George 
W  .  Patnel,  W.  D.  Findlay,  C.  C.  McCormick,  Paul  A.  Otto 
and  L.  B.  Tomb. 

On  account  of  the  improvements  being  made  in  the 
mill  districts  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  there  has  been  some 
liberal  buying  of  refractory  materials  there,  delivery  of 
which  is  now  in  progress. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  has  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  city  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  for  furnishing 
1,500  lineal  feet  of  30-inch  hollow  tile  segmental  sewer 
block. 

The  Monroeville  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  in 
corporated  at  Monroeville,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000  by  H.  H.  Mason,  W.  F.  Everingim  and  J.  Buck¬ 
ingham.  This  company  will  manufacture  brick  and  other 
clay  products. 

A  new  company,  to  manufacture  brick  and  drain  tile,  at 
Chardon,  Ohio,  has  been  organized,  with  F.  M.  Pease  at  its 
head.  The  kilns  are  being  fitted  with  the  Improved  Up  and 
Down-Draft  Hook  System  of  Burning,  installed  by  the  Ohio 
Kiln  Company,  of  Vigo,  Ohio. 

The  Buckeye  Brick  Company,  owning  and  operating 
two  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  has  pur¬ 
chased  two  hundred  acres  of  clay  land  and  will  add  eight 
kilns  to  its  capacity.  This  additional  acreage  lies  close 
to  its  V  est  End  plant  in  Wellsville  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  started  at  once. 

The  Burton-Townsend  Company  of  Zanesville,  Ohio  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of 
Dayton,  for  a  14-ft.  heavy  duty  pug  mill,  a  C.  W.  R.  brick 
machine  and  a  No.  4  Mobile  cutter,  all  of  this  equipment 
replacing  an  outfit  which  was  manufactured  by  a  compet¬ 
ing  concern.  The  Burton-Townsend  Company  is  successor 
to  the  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Contracting  Company, 
manufacturers  of  Townsend  Block.  R.  C.  Burton,  formerly 
secretary  and  treasurer,  is  now  president. 

OREGON 

Owing  to  a  partial  change  in  control,  the  Versteeg-Gor 
Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  will  change  its  official 


FIRE  PROTECTION 
ON  APPROVAL 

We  will  ship  chemical  engines 
on  approval,  subject  to  test  and  in¬ 
spection.  If  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way,  they  can  be  returned  transportation 
collect. 

We  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
chemical  fire  ap¬ 
paratus. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


0.  J.  CHILDS  CO. 

40  Liberty  St. 

UTICA,  N.  V. 


Don’t  Take  the  Risk 

mortar  riskm^0eUof  ^ofcemeS? ^  m°rtar  and  GOOD 

A  paving  block  doesn’t  get  a  chance  if  , 

wf  aravs  a 


benign  Portland  Cement 
is  Dependable 

Its  mixture  is  uniform— high  in  strength— the 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Main  Office.  Allentown.  Pa. 

Western  Office.  Chicago 
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Soft- Mud  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes 

Get  Our  Plans 

Dry  or  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 

Barrows  and  Trucks 
Disintegrators 

Clay  Cars-Dryer  Cars 
Hoisting  Drums 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 


GET  MARTIN 
PRICE 
LIST 


LANCASTER 

PENNA. 

U.  S.  A. 


GET  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 


Modern 


YARD 
SUPPLIES 


SCHULTZ  EQUIPMENT 

For  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Plants 

We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  furnishing  complete  machinery 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  clay-working  plants,  including  expert  en- 
gineering  service  in  supervising  erection  and  installation. 


Double  Pug  Mill  equipment,  especially  designed  for  the  perfect  preparation 
of  material  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 

SCHULTZ  HEAVY  DUTY  FRICTION  CLUTCH 

suitable  for  all  purposes.  If  you  are  having  clutch  trouble,  write  to 

us  and  we  will  show  you  the  way  out  of  your  difficulties. 

Complete  brick  plants  furnished  prompt  ly.  including  auger  machines, 
pug  mills,  clay  cars  and  granulator  shafts. 

Cutting  and  cut  steel  gears  always  in  stock  for  brick  machines,  also 
granulator  knives. 

Remember,  we  are  brick  works  engineers  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  regard¬ 
ing  any  improvements  or  repairs  which  you  contemplate. 

A.  L.  SCHULTZ  &  SON,  1675  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Monroe  1629 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Power  Transmission  Appliances, 
Engines  and  Boilers, 


title  to  the  Versteeg  Brick  Company.  The  officers  will 
continue  as  heretofore. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  West  Branch  Fire  Brick  Company,  Clearfield,  Pa., 
is  replacing  its  old  machinery  with  new  equipment. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  which  is  located  at  Lane,  Pa.,  in  Butler  county, 
has  been  placed  on  the  active  list,  and  is  manufacturing 
refractory  brick. 

A.  B.  Ames,  Philadelphia  manager  of  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company,  is  at  present  in  Woodslow  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  J.,  where  the  plant  is  located,  getting  things  in 
shape  for  the  early  fall  business. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Philadelphia,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  receive  bids  for  approximately  twenty  main 
sewers  and  thirty  branch  sewers  requiring  several  million 
brick. 

In  order  to  facilitate  deliveries,  the  Esseg  and  Myers 
Company,  Second  and  Butler  streets,  Philadelphia,  brick 
manufacturers,  have  added  an  automobile  truck  to  their 
delivery  department. 

Work  is  being  completed  on  the  construction  of  a  new 
kiln  at  the  plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Brick  Works. 
2308  Vine  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  addition  was 
made  necessary  by  the  increasing  number  of  orders  being 
secured  by  this  company. 

The  brick  plant  owned  by  Charles  J.  Young,  24th  and 
McKean  streets,  Philadelphia,  is  running  to  its  fullest 
capacity,  turning  out  daily  about  40,000  brick.  The  two 
new  drying  sheds  recently  erected  are  being  pressed  into 
service. 

The  Glenwood  Brick  Company,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  which  has 
been  operated  for  a  number  of  years  by  Thomas  J.  Par- 
adine  and  Sons,  has  been  reorganized  and  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  will  he  materially  increased  by  the  addition  of 
new  machinery  and  equipment. 

Edward  Kelley,  proprietor  of  the  brick  plant  at  God¬ 
frey  street  and  East  Second  street,  Pike,  Philadelphia, 
is  making  alterations  to  his  plant  and  reports  business  as 
moving  along  satisfactorily,  turning  out  daily  40,000  com¬ 
mon  brick. 

The  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
report  that  business  is  moving  along  at  a  fair  rate  of 
speed.  Among  the  recent  brick  plants  to  install  this  com¬ 
pany’s  products  is  the  Barr  Clay  Company,  Streator,  Ill., 
who  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Chambers  Company  to  in¬ 
stall  a  specially  designed  pug  mill. 

The  new  Milton  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Milton,  Pa., 
which  recently  started  operation,  is  now  running  to  full 
capacity.  The  plant  is  under  the  managership  of  Thomas 
M.  Wilson,  whose  experience  in  this  line  runs  through  a 
period  of  many  years. 

lames  B.  Spahr,  ex-councilman  and  owner  of  the  Spahr 
Brick  Company,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  the 
contracts  for  supplying  43,000  enameled  brick  to  he 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Hanson  Bakery, 
Philadelphia. 

On  account  of  the  increased  building  activity  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  there  has  been  a  heavy  demand  this 
summer  for  hollow  tile  building  block  and  other  fire  retardent 
materials.  The  plants  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Com¬ 
pany  are  experiencing  a  season  of  activity,  sales  on  all  its 

different  lines  being  extensive. 

The  brick  plant  at  11th  and  Ontario  streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  owned  by  R.  P».  Wilbe,  which  has  been  closed 
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down  temporarily  undergoing  repairs,  has  again  resumed 
operations.  The  plant  is  now  running  to  full  capacity  in 

an  effort  to  fill  the  orders  now  on  hand  in  the  specified 
time. 

J.  B.  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Star  Clay  Company  of  Mertz- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Henry  F.  Leas,  connected  with  the  same 
concern,  have  been  making  arrangements  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  brick  plant  at  Longswamp,  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  where  the  Star  Company  has  an  excellent  quality  of 
white  clay.  The  new  plant  will  consist  of  dryers,  boilers, 
engines  and  other  machinery. 

Henry  B.  Neeley,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  taken  an 
option  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Bond,  New  Hope,  N.  J„ 
which  is  located  next  to  the  lands  of  the  New  Hope 
Vitrified  Brick  Company.  It  is  reported  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  back  of  the  Bond  farm  purchase  will  erect  a 
brick  plant  at  that  point  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified 
brick. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  just 
received  orders  for  1,500,000  common  and  face  brick  for 
the  erection  of  108  houses  being  built  in  the  central  part 
of  that  city.  Other  orders  for  about  8,000,000  brick  which 
are  about  to  be  closed,  together  with  those  already 
booked,  will  keep  the  plant  going  to  capacity  with  a  force 
of  about  one  hundred  men  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

A.  S.  Reid,  of  A.  S.  Reid  and  Company,  802  Morris  build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  is  at  present  paying  a  visit  to  the  com¬ 
pany  s  plant  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  getting  things  in  shape  for 
the  large  amount  of  fall  business  which  the  company 
expects  to  handle.  Summer  business  with  this  firm  has 
been  highly  satisfactory,  and  prospects  for  the  future  are 
said  to  be  most  promising'. 

S.  B.  Dobbs,  brick  manufacturer,  304  Bailey  Building, 

1  hiladelphia,  has  booked  orders  for  supplying  800,000 
brick  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Company;  700,000  brick  for 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company’s  power  house  and 
300,000  brick  for  the  Girard  estate.  The  plant  in  New 
Jersey  has  been  undergoing  repairs  but  is  now  operating 
to  full  capacity  and  will  continue  to  do  so  well  into  the 
winter  season. 

The  Tacony  Brick  Company,  of  Tacony,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  has  added  the  service  of  a  three-ton  automobile 
truck  to  its  delivery  department  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  deliveries  to  operation  within  the  city  proper.  It  is 
thought  likely  that,  should  the  new  undertaking  prove 
successful  and  deliveries  be  made  more  quickly  than  with 
wagons,  several  other  automobiles  will  be  purchased  by 
the  firm  for  this  purpose. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  to  the  brick  plant 
ot  the  Jarden  Brick  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
machinery  is  being  generally  overhauled  and  new  crowns 
being  put  ^on  the  kilns.  The  plant  is  being  worked 
to  its  fullest  capacity.  Among  the  recent  large  contracts 
which<this  company  has  received,  is  one  for  supplying  2,- 
000,000  brick  for  a  large  building  operation  in  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  the  city. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  activity  in  the  refractory 
materials  market  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the 
past  week  or  so.  which  has  caused  some  of  the  brokers 
and  sales  agencies  to  believe  that  the  “turn  in  the  road” 
has  been  reached.  Many  inactive  furnaces  are  being  re- 
hned,  and  the  refractory  manufacturers  and  sales  agents 
hold  that  these  improvements  mean  that  sooner  or  later 
the  fires  will  again  be  lighted. 

The  Westmoreland  Fire  Brick  Company,  with  offices 
m  t  e  Second  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gasoline  Motors 


Over  300  in  Use — 

Used  by  150  Companies. 
Used  for  Underground 
or 

Surface  Haulage — 

2%  to  16  Tons  Weight. 

Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 

Rochelle,  Illinois 


| 


the  coast  line  to 

MACK  I 


DETROIT,  y  TOLEDO, 
CLEVELAND,  BUFFALO,  |  PT. HURON,  ALPENA. 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  ^  ST.  IGNACE. 

“THE  LAKES  ARE  CALLING  YOU” 

A RR ANGE  your  vacation  or  business  trip  to  include  our 
JP~ V  Pa^atial  lake  steamers.  Every  detail  that  counts  for 
^  your  convenience  and  comfort  has  been  provided. 
5ajjy  service  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  and  Detroit 
and  buffalo.  Day  trips  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
*r?  *'u  .  and  August.  Four  trips  weekly  from  Toledo 
and  Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports.  Special 
oteamer  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  Island  two  trips  weekly 
June  z5th  to  September  1 0th,  making  no  stops  enroute 
except  at  Detroit  every  trip.  Daily  service  between 
1  oledo  and  Put-in-Bay  June  10th  to  September  1 0th. 

Railroad  tickets  accepted  for  transportation  on  D.  &  C 
Line  steamers  in  either  direction  between  Detroit  and 
buffalo  or  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

Send  two- cent  stamp  for  illustrated  vamphlet  giving  detailed 
description  of  various  trips.  Address  L.  G.  Lewis.  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  President. 

A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice  Pres,  and  Genl. 
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Pot  Molding 

Machinery 


We  specialize  in 
Machines 

for  the  Manufacture 
of  Pottery 

and  Guarantee 
Every  One  We  Sell. 

Write  us  for  information. 

Baird 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

54-56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


OTIS 


Tubular  Feed  Water 
Heater,  Oil  Separator 
and  Purifier —  — - 

is  not  an  experiment  but  a  tried  and 
trusted  appliance  that  the  makers  are 
not  afraid  to 

GUARANT  EE 

To  heat  the  feed  water  to  the  boiling 
point  (210  to  212  degrees)  with  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  without  causing  any  back 
pressure,  also  to  extract  the  oil  from 
the  exhaust,  so  that  the  exhaust  steam 
after  being  passed  through  the  heater 
can  be  used  for  other  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
for  the  heating  system  be  returned  to 
the  boiler  without  the  additonal  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  eliminator. 


We  are  so  sure  of  the  OTIS  that  we 
agree  to  pay  all  cost  of  a  trial — freight, 
cartage,  piping,  etc.— if  it  fails  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  it. 


Catalogue  and  Prices  at  Your  Service 

The  Stewart  Heater  Company, 


33  EAST  DELEV  AN  AVENUE 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


and  works  at  Hunkers,  Pa.,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
active  season.  The  capacity  of  their  plant  has  just  been 
increased  by  the  erection  of  two  more  kilns,  which  gives 
the  company  a  seventeen-kiln  equipment.  Judging  from 
present  indications,  the  plant  will  work  to  capacity 
throughout  the  year.  The  company  makes  a  specialty 
of  furnace  brick  and  the  demand  for  these  lines  has  been 
normal. 

While  thousands  of  fire  brick  have  been  sold  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  the  smelter 
operators  in  Mexico,  the  manufacturers  are  not  now 
making  any  great  effort  to  go  after  any  new  business  in 
that  country.  As  one  manufacturer  put  it  things  are 
not  just  right'  down  there.”  Millions  of  fire  brick  and 
other  refractory  materials  have  been  sold  to  the  Mexican 
smelter  operators  by  Western  Pennsylvania  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  since  the  civil  war  in  Mexico,  there  has  been 
practically  no  business  offered.  Just  as  soon  as  peace  has 
been  firmly  established  in  Mexico,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  good  movement  of  fire  brick  to  that  country. 

August  with  the  building  brick  manufacturers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  vicinity  proved  the  equal  of  early  anticipations 
in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  throughout  the  month, 
practically  all  the  respective  plants  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  operated  to  the  usual  capacity  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  volume  of  business  transacted  during 
the  past  several  weeks  in  the  various  lines  of  building 
brick  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  indications,  despite  the  fact  that  at  present 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  demand  origi¬ 
nating  from  new  work,  point  toward  a  continuance  of  the 
healthy  state  of  affairs  well  up  into  the  early  winter  sea¬ 
son.  Local  manufacturers  report  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business  on  hand  in  the  form  of  contracts  for  future  de¬ 
liveries  to  necessitate  capacity  operations. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Camden  Brick  Company’s  plant 
at  Camden,  S.  C.,  burned  recently,  is  about  to  be  started, 
according  to  G.  A.  Guignard  of  Columbia,  its  owner.  All 
the  buildings  of  the  former  plant  were  consumed,  the  loss 
being  several  thousand  dollars.  The  new  plant  will  stand 
on  another  site. 

Citizens  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  are  interested  in  a 
movement,  now  nearing  success,  to  establish  a  brick 
plant  there.  The  securing  of  the  necessary  capital  is  re¬ 
ported  as  practically  certain.  The  plant  is  expected  to 
locate  upon  Burrow  and  Tannery  knobs  east  of  the  city, 
where  are  to  be  found  almost  inexhaustable  deposits  of 
shale.  These  banks  are  said  to  rival  in  richness  the  de¬ 
posits  at  Kingsport,  where  great  quantities  of  brick  are 
being  made  now. 

TEXAS 

Property  owners  interested  in  the  paving  of  Cincinnati 
street,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  a  meeting  recently,  declared 
in  favor  of  brick. 

The  Marshall  Brick  Company,  Marshall,  Texas,  is  now 
operating  six  kilns  and  can  hardly  keep  up  with  the 
demand.  This  company  recently  installed  an  oil-burning 

apparatus. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Superior  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  sold  out  its 
business  at  Tulatin,  Wash.  Its  yards  at  other  points  in 
the  state  will  be  continued. 

Shipping  of  brick  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  southern  coast 
points  has  been  resumed.  The  steamer  “Nome  City,”  which 
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sailed  for  San  Francisco  early  this  month,  carried  a  large 
shipment  for  that  port. 

The  Far  West  Clay  Construction  Company,  of  Tacoma, 
^  ash.,  reports  a  number  of  good  contracts  during  the 
last  month  as  well  as  a  large  mount  of  work  in  prospect. 
Among  the  recent  contracts  were:  The  Pierce  County 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Lake  View,1  the  WTeeler  Osgood 
Company  building  at  Tacoma  and  the  Seattle  Waterway 
Warehouse  at  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

William  Thompson  and  J.  R.  Beam,  recently  of  Wheel¬ 
ing.  W.  Va.,  known  as  experts  in  their  line  of  work,  have 
joined  the  Georgia  Clay  and  Product  Company,  Athens, 
Go. 

There  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  fire  brick  and  pottery 
kiln  refractory  tiles  as  soon  as  plans  are  finished  for  the 
election  of  three  new  potteries,  the  preliminary  work 
upon  which  is  now  progressing.  It  is  intimated  indirectly 
that  two  of  these  new  plants  will  be  built  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  third  in  a  southern  state.  Architects  are 
now  engaged,  and  rough  drawings  are  on  the  boards. 
However,  it  is  said  that  .no  construction  bids  will  be 
sought  until  after  the  year  end. 

Pottery  Notes 

A  resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  some  Mention 
of  their  plans  for  the  future. 


W  ith  the  ocean  lanes  being  kept  open  to  navigation, 
the  American  pottery  manufacturers  are  almost  assured 
of  being  in  receipt  from  time  to  time  of  English  china 
clay  and  decalcomania.  More  than  one  Western  manu¬ 
facturer  expressed  fear  at  the  time  the  European  war 
started  that  these  commodities  would  be  held  up,  and  that 
there  would  be  need  of  using  more  American  materials. 
However,  Western  pottery  manufacturers  have  just  been 
advised  that  the  price  of  all  imported  clays  have  been 
advanced  $1  per  ton,  the  new  rate  being  effective  immedi- 
ately.  This  increase  is  not  placed  upon  the  commodity 
within  itself,  but  has  been  caused  by  an  increase  ocean 
war  rate.  The  English  mine  owners  have  not  advanced 
the  cost  of  their  clays,  and  this  has  been  made  plain  by 
George  Knowles,  the  well  known  clay  broker  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

From  present  indications,  there  is  enough  English  and 
imported  clays  in  the  V  estern  pottery  district  to  last  for 
months.  Several  hundred  tons  are  said  to  be  available  in 
the  East  Liverpool  district  alone. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  china  clay  found  in  the  South, 
and  one  large  deposit  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio.  This  land 
was  developed  by  I.  Bently  Pope,  who  was  well  known 
in  Trenton,  after  he  became  identified  with  the  Coshocton 
company  as  part  owner  and  manufacturing  manager.  The 
claj.  is  being  used  by  that  firm  today,  and  is  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

Concerning  colors,  several  American  manufacturers  are 
reporting  an  increased  business,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  this  new  trade  will  be  retained  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  color  plants  after  peace  has  been  declared.  It 


Your  Floor  Space  is  Valuable 

Motor  drive  is  very  eco¬ 
nomical  in  floor  space.  By  the 
use  of  it  the  clayworker  can 
gear,  or  direct-connect  motors 
to  the  machines,  thus  doing 
away  with  belts  and  line 
shafting. 

The  illustration  above 
displays  a  motor  driving  a 
pug  mill.  It  shows  how  eco¬ 
nomical  this  drive  is  in  floor 
space.  It  has  other  advan¬ 
tages,  full  information  on 
which  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  our  nearest  office. 

( W\ 
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Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Machine  and  Hand 
Brick  Moulds 


of  Every  Description 


Write  for  Detailed  Description  and  Prices 

The  G.  B.  Mentz  Co. 

America’s  Foremost  Mould  Makers 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


has  been  pointed  out  that  American  colors  are  equal  to 
many  of  those  made  abroad,  but  the  “rule  of  thumb  has 
prevailed,  and  the  pottery  manufacturers  have  used  foreign 
materials  because  their  forefathers  did.  However,  this 
plan  is  being  disposed  of,  and  more  American  clays  and 
colors  are  being  used  today  than  ever  before. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  number  of  domestic  pottery 
manufacturers  have  withdrawn  their  old  price  lists,  and 
all  new  business  booked  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  at  the  time  the  order  is  placed.  In  a  number 
of  instances,  orders  which  have  been  sent  in  by  some  large 
houses  as  “open,”  have  been  returned.  It  appears  to  be 
the  rule  of  the  trade  now  to  ship  all  business  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  receipt  of  shipping  specifications,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  up  a  number  of  packages,  and  then  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  be  billed  out  £S  desired. 

The  D.  E.  McNicol  China  Company,  of  West  Virginia, 
which  is  erecting  a  nine  kiln  plant  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
anticipates  having  the  pottery  completed  and  read}  for 
operation  by  the  year  end.  Some  of  the  kilns  have  been 
topped  out,  and  all  machinery  has  been  ordered.  This 
pottery  is  being  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Jean 
Jester,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  who  has  built  a  number 
of  plants  in  the  Western  territory. 

F  q  Mason,  a  well  known  color  manufacturer  at  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio.,  who  was  marooned  in  England  with  his 
wife,  has  returned  home.  He  was  offered  $2,000  for  his 
steamer  reservation,  which  he  had  bought  in  June.  He 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  sold  his  tickets  for  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  offer. 

F.  M.  Albright  is  now  seeking  a  site  at  Carrollton, 
Ohio,  for  a  new  pottery.  He  is  forming  a  company,  and 
citizens  of  Carrollton  have  agreed  to  subscribe  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  bonus.  It  is  likely  that  construction  work  on  this 
plant  will  start  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Whether  or  not  the  American  pottery  manufacturers 
can  take  care  of  an  increased  domestic  business,  and  then 
seek  new  business  in  South  American  countries  is  an  open 
question.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  last  spring  the 
American  potters  had  all  the  business  they  could  handle, 
and  plants  were  worked  to  the  limit.  This  condition  will 
very  likely  exist  this  fall.  Just  where  large  export  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  taken  care  of  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  present  kiln  capacity,  is  a  problem  the  manufacturers 
are  now  pondering  over. 

Announcement  has  been  received  by  Western  manu¬ 
facturers  that  the  Cook  Pottery,  Company  of  Trenton,  has 
given  up  the  manufacturing  of  general  and  hotel  ware, 
and  that,  hereafter,  the  firm  will  devote  its  energies  to  the 
manufacturing  of  sanitary  goods. 

That  the  domestic  pcftteries  will  have  all  the  business 
they  can  take  care  of  this  fall,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  buyers  of  large  jobbing  and  retail  houses  are  order¬ 
ing  heavier  than  ever  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  generally  an  increased  volume  of  business  booked  at 
this*  season  of  the  year,  but  specifications  are  heavier  than 
in  the  past.  Some  manufacturers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  express  the  view  that  should  the  current  demand  con¬ 
tinue,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  pottery  famine  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  There  is  but  one  idle  domestic  ware 
plant  in  the  East  Liverpool  and  the  western  district,  and 
this  property  is  in  litigation.  The  time  may  come  soon 
when  some  other  interest  might  take  over  this  plant  and 
operate  it,  but  at  that  only  six  kilns  would  then  be  added 
to  the  general  kiln  capacity  of  the  East  Liverpool  district. 

The  making  of  molds  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Mt. 
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Clemens  Pottery  Company,  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  has  I 
commenced,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  new 
thirteen-kiln  pottery  will  be  placed  in  operation  by  De¬ 
cember  1.  The  pottery  is  under  the  part  ownership  and 
management  of  Charles  E.  Doll,  formerly  identified  with 
the  management  of  the  W.  S.  George  Pottery  Company, 
at  East  Palestine,  Ohio.  The  original  plans  of  Mr.  Doll 
called  for  the  construction  of  only  seven  kilns,  but  it  was 
later  decided  to  add  five  more  kilns.  However,  ma¬ 
chinery  is  being  placed  for  a  plant  of  twenty  kilns,  and  the 
additional  kilns  are  expected  to  be  built  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

William  Horton,  of  the  McNicol-Corns  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  pottery  district  of  England,  declares  that  the  plants 
there  are  almost  all  inactive,  and  that  those  which  are 
working,  are  doing  so  with  reduced  forces.  He  also  de¬ 
clares  that  thousands  of  English  pottery  workers  have  I 
gone  to  the  colors,  and  no  one  can  tell  when  the  inactive 
plants  will  be  able  to  resume. 

Large  buyers  of  imported  ware  have  been  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  have  many  pieces  of  their  foreign-made 
stocks  made  in  western  plants.  Some  buyers  say,  “if 
you  can  make  this  and  get  a  decoration  near  like  the 
sample,  you  can  have  our  business — war  or  no  war.” 

It  is  reported  from  Asheville,  N.  C„  that  an  Oklahoma 
City  capitalist  has  entered  upon  negotiations  to  establish  I  I 
a  pottery  near  that  city.  H.  J.  McCumber,  the  capitalist, 
a  wealthy  pottery  manufacturer,  recently  visited  Ashe¬ 
ville  in  connection  with  this  matter  and  spent  three  weeks 
looking  over  possible  locations,  etc.  Conditions  favor  the 
project,  he  is  quoted  as  saying.  His  plan  is  to  operate  a 
branch  of  his  pottery  interests  in  Asheville. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Rodger  Gaulton,  for  many  years  affiliated  with  the 
Delaware  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J„  was  received  | 
throughout  the  pottery  trade  in  Philadelphia  and  adjacent 
sections  of  New  Jersey. 

Within  a  few  days,  it  is  believed  the  time  and  place  will  I  1 

have  been  selected  for  the  holding  of  the  biennial  wage  | 

conference  between  committees  representing  the  Sanitary  j 
Pottery  Manufacturer’s  Association  and  the  National 

Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters.  The  present  agree¬ 
ment  terminates  October  1.  Last  year  the  committee 
representing  the  Brotherhood  met  in  New  York  and  made 
a  wage  agreement  with  the  domestic  pottery  manufactur¬ 
ers,  which  will  not  expire  until  Oct.  1,  1915.  That  the 
committee  representing  the  brotherhood  will  seek  a 

higher  wage  in  some  branches  of  the  sanitary  trade,  is 
generally  admitted.  One  matter  that  will  come  up  for  I 
discussion  at  this  conference  will  be  that  “resolution”  I 
which  seeks  the  fixing  of  prices  mutually  satisfactory  in 
the  kiln  and  dipping  departments,  where,  it  is  said,  extra 
heavy  pieces  of  ware  have  been  introduced  since  the  last 
general  wage  conference. 

On  the  other  side,  the  operatives’  committee  have  re-  I 
ceived  no  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  present  wage 
scale,  which  is  early  indication  that  the  manufacturers 
are  agreeable  to  the  renewal  of  the  instruments  now  in  j  I 
effect.  Several  months  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  san¬ 
itary  pottery  manufacturers  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  but  what 
was  done  at  this  session  was  not  announced.  It  is  likely 
that  Atlantic  City  or  New  York  will  be  suggested  as  the 
place  of  holding  the  conference. 

It  has  been  finally  settled  that  the  domestic  pottery 
manufacturers,  especially  those  in  the  western  territory,  J 


For  Hard  Service 
KisselKarT  rucks 
Are  The  Best 


Manufacturers  of  brick  and  other  clay 
products  must  seek  the  utmost  sturdiness 
and  reliability  in  the  motor  trucks  they  buy. 

I  hey  find  that  Kissel Kar  Trucks  live 
longer  than  other  trucks  and  are  laid  up  less 
frequently.  They  find,  too,  that  they  are 
easier  and  less  expensive  to  operate. 

KisselKar 

Trucks 

KisselKar  Trucks  are  built  to  fit  the  par¬ 
ticular  service  expected  of  them.  Individ¬ 
ual  conditions  are  studied,  and  the  size,  ca¬ 
pacity,  body  construction  and  other  details 
made  accordingly. 

There  are  six  sizes  of  KisselKar  Trucks — 
1,500  lb.,  1,  I54,  2y2,  3p2  and  6  tons  capaci¬ 
ties. 

KisselKar  Trucks  are  used  in  more  than 
200  lines  of  business.  Send  for  illustrated 

portfolio  showing  350  of  them  in  action _ it’s 

convincing. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Company 

568  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco! 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles.  Dallas  and  300  other  leading 
American  and  Canadian  points. 
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Continuous  Zigzag 
Kilns 


as  shown  below. 


and  Other  Continuous  Kilns 

of  the  oblong,  round  and  other  types,  for  burning 
common  brick,  hollow  ware,  roofing  tile,  paving 
blocks,  etc. 

Designed,  Built  and  Started  in  Operation 
by 

CARL  CEBULLA,  Kiln  Expert 

58  W.  Washington  Street  (Room  512), 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Zigzag  Kiln 

is  the  ideal  kiln  for  high  output,  and  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  compared  with  the  oblong  continuous  kilns  of 
the  Hoffmann  and  other  types: 

The  arrangement  of  long  chambers,  side  by  side  in 
the  Zigzag  Kiln,  concentrates  the  burning  chambers 
in  a  small  area,  prevents  loss  of  heat  through  the 
side  walls  and  shortens  the  flues,  particularly  the 
hot-air  flues  for  water-smoking  to  the  minimum, 
thereby  also  preventing  loss  of  heat  (which  means 
loss  of  money),  gives  the  conditions  for  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  arrangement  of  these  flues  to  secure  an 
ideal  removal  of  the  water  and  moisture  from  the 
green  ware,  so  preventing  waste  of  fuel,  loss  in  time 
and  wages  and  discoloring  of  the  ware. 

Every  continuous-kiln  expert  will  admit  that  the 
effective  water-smoking  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  burning  process,  and  that  water  or  moisture 
in  the  green  ware  holds  the  fire  back,  retards  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon,  particularly  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln,  and  throws  discoloring  vapors  upon 
the  ware,  frequently  spoiling  it  entirely.  These  draw¬ 
backs  can  be  effectively  avoided  in  the  Zigzag  Kiln. 

Remodeling  of  Defective  Kilns,  Removing  of  Kiln 
Troubles  and  Enlarging  of  the  Capacity  and  Output 
of  Continuous  Kilns 

by 

CARL  CEBULLA,  Kiln  Expert 

58  W.  Washington  St.  (Room  512), 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

17  years  American  and  European  Experience. 


will  not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience  this  year  at  least 
over  the  non-arrival  of  English  clays.  It  has  developed 
during  the  past  few  days  that  tramp  steamers  are  now 
plying  between  the  English  coast  and  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  ports,  with  “loads”  of  china  and  ball  clays  in 
their  holds.  One  large  western  clay  broker  declared  re¬ 
cently  that  the  situation  looked  serious  some  weeks  ago, 
but  just  at  the  present  time  he  had  more  china  and  ball 
clay  coming  in  than  he  had  places  to  put  it.  However, 
the  manufacturers  are,  as  a  matter  of  extra  precaution, 
anticipating  their  future  requirements  and  are  laying  in 
liberal  supplies,  and  at  an  increased  rate  of  $1  per  ton, 
the  latter  being  caused  by  the  war  risks  on  ocean  in¬ 
surance,  and  not  on  the  material  as  a  unit. 

Herman  Kuehner,  affiliated  with  the  Maddock  Pottery 
Company;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for 'many  years,  has  resigned 
his  position  with  that  firm  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Camden  Pottery  Company,  as  traveling  representative. 


Freight  Tariffs  and 
Troubles 

( Continued  from  page  619) 

the  carriers  shall  have  access  at  all  times  to  the  books  and 
other  records  of  the  shipper  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
weight  reports,  etc.;  that  the  shipper  shall  pay  promptly 
all  undercharges  resulting  from  incorrect  certification  of 
weights  and  description;  that  the  shipper  shall  maintain  in 
good  condition  and  have  tested  frequently  all  scales  used 
and  also  shall  permit  representatives  of  the  carriers  to  in¬ 
spect  and  test  them,  and  that  weighing  agreements  may  be 
canceled  by  ten  days’  notice  in  writing  to  either  party. 


Changes  in  Freight  Rates 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Beech  Creek,  Bigler,  Clearfield,  Clymer,  Faunce, 
Irvona,  Krebs,  Lock  Haven,  Mahaffey,  Mill  Hall,  Monu¬ 
ment,  Orviston,  Patton,  Phillipsburg,  Snow  Shoe,  Wal- 
laceton  and  Woodland,  Pa.,  brick,  clay  and  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  Accord,  N.  Y.,  $2.50  per  net  ton;  to  Bartlett, 
N.  Y.,  $2.10  per  net  ton;  to  Colchester,  Cottekill,  De 
Lancy,  Delhi,  Edmeston  and  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  $2.50  per 
net  ton;  to  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  $2.30  per  net  ton;  to  Frasers 
and  Hamden,  N.  Y.,  $2.50  per  net  ton;  to  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
$2.10  per  net  ton;  to  High  Falls,  Hurey,  Holmesville,  Ker- 
honkson  and  Kyscrike,  N.  Y.,  $2.50  per  net  ton;  to  Liv¬ 
ingston  Manor  and  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  $2.30  per  net  ton; 
to  Mount  Upton,  Napanoch  and  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  $2.50 
per  net  ton;  to  Oriskany  Falls,  $2.10  per  net  ton;  to 
Summittville,  South  New  Berlin,  Spring  Glen,  Rockwells 
Mills,  Rockdale.  Pittsfield  and  Phillipsport,  N.  Y.,  $2.50  per 
net  ton;  to  Trout  Brook,  N.  Y.,  $2.30  per  net  ton;  to 
Wawarsing,  N.  Y.,  $2.50  per  net  ton;  to  Westmoreland. 
N.  Y.,  $2.10  per  net  ton. 

From  Berlin,  Cromwell,  Danielson,  East  Berlin,  East 
Windsor,  Hill,  Elmwood,  Farmington,  Hartford,  Middle- 
town,  Milldale,  New  Britain,  New  Haven,  Northford, 
North  Haven,  South  Windsor,  Thompsonville,  Westfield 
and  Windsor,  Conn.;  Southampton,  Westfield,  Springfield 
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and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  common  brick,  to  Heathcote,  N.  Y., 
Westchester  Avenue,  White  Plains  and  Wykagyl,  N.  Y., 
$1.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Binghamton,  N.  Y„  brick,  clay  and  clay  products, 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  $2.40  per  net  ton. 

From  Falls  Creek  and  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  brick  and 
clay,  to  Erie,  Pa.,  $1.30  per  net  ton;  to  Farrell,  Pa.,  $1.20 
per  net  ton;  to  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  $1.25  per  net  ton;  to 
Hamburg  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  $1.15  per  net  ton;  to 
North  East,  Pa.,  $1.30  per  net  ton;  to  Sharon,  Pa.,  $1.20 
per  net  ton;  to  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  $1.15  per  net  ton  and 
to  Titusville.  Pa.,  $1.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Irvona,  Mahaffey,  Mill  Hall,  Monument,  Orvis- 
ton,  Patton,  Beech  Creek  and  other  Pennsylvania  points, 
brick  and  clay  products,  to  Chase  Mills,  N.  Y..  $3.40  per 
net  ton;  to  Norfolk  and  Raymondville,  N.  Y.,  $3.00  per 
net  ton  and  to  Waddington,  N.  Y„  $3.40  per  net  ton. 

From  Jersey  City,  N.-  J.,  Jersey  Avenue,  Communipaw 
and  West  Side  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  chimney,  com¬ 
mon,  fire,  hollow,  lime,  front,  pressed,  sand  and  stack 
brick,  conduits,  clay,  terra  cotta  and  fireproofing 
made  of  clay,  to  East  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $1.20  per  net  ton. 

From  Kushequa,  Pa.,  brick  and  clay  products,  to  Backus, 
East  Smethport.  Kushequa  Junction,  McKeans,  Mt. 
Jewett,  Ormsby  and  Smethport,  Pa.,  35c  per  net  ton. 

From  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  common  and  building  brick, 
to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  30c  per  net  ton. 

From  Middletown,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles  taking  the 
same  rates,  to  New  Cumberland,  Pa.,  75c  per  net  ton. 

From  Shoemakersville,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles  taking 
the  same  rate,  to  Newark,  Del.,  $1.15  per  net  ton;  to 
Arlington.  Pa.,  $1.15  per  net  ton. 

From  Shoemakersville,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles  taking 
the  same  rates,  to  New  Holland,  Lancaster,  and  Harris¬ 
burg,  P'a.,  $1.20  per  net  ton. 

From  South  Shaftsbury,  \  t.,  clay,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
Sc  per  cwt.;  to  Chateaugay,  Malone  and  Norwood,  N.  Y  , 
10c  per  cwt. 

From  Temple,  I  a.,  brick  and  articles  taking  the  same 
rates,  to  Leesport,  Pa.,  40c  per  net  ton. 

From  W alford,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same  rates, 
to  De  Forest  Junction.  Ohio,  55c;  to  Newton  Falls,  Ohio! 
70c  per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  rate  points,  brick  (except  bath 
and  enameled),  fire  clay  tile  (not  glazed  or  enameled),  clay 
conduits,  fire  clay  or  shale,  fire  clay  flattening  blocks, 
flue  lining,  hollow  building  tile  or  fireproofing  tank  or 
furnace  blocks,  tank  or  furnace  tile,  to  East  St.  Louis, 
Til.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  rate  points,  7c  per  cwt. 

From  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  rate  points,  brick  (except 
bath  and  enameled),  fire  clay  tile  (not  glazed  or  en¬ 
ameled),  clay  conduits,  fire  clay  or  shale,  fire  clay  flat¬ 
tening  blocks,  flue  lining,  hollow  building  tile  or  fire¬ 
proofing  tank  or  furnace  blocks,  tank  or  furnace  tile,  to 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  rate  points,  7c  per  cwt.;  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  rate  points,  9c  per  cwt. 

From  Lima,  Ohio,  brick,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  $1.10  per 
net  ton. 

From  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  rate  points,  brick  (except 
bath  and  enameled),  fire  clay  tile  (not  glazed  or  enameled), 
clay  conduits,  fire  clay  or  shale,  fire  clay  flattening  blocks, 
flue  lining,  hollow  building  tile  or  fireproofing  tank  or 
furnace  blocks,  tank  or  furnace  tile,  to  East  St.  Louis, 
Til.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  rate  points,  9c  per  cwt. 


GAND 


18  Years  as  Main  Drive 

In  the  35  years  and  more  during  which  the  Gandy 
Belt  has  been  successfully  manufactured,  its  users 
have  surely  had  abundant  opportunity  to  test  its 
durability  in  actual  service. 

Therefore  to  those  familiar  with  Gandy  Belts  and 
their  uniform  reliability,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that 
we  have  in  our  files  many  letters  like  this: 

Gentlemen : — 

We  are  using  one  of  your  8-ply  20-inch  belts  as  a 
main  drive  for  our  engine.  This  belt  has  been  in 
continuous  use  for  eighteen  years,  frequently  run¬ 
ning  24  hours  a  day,  and  not  only  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  during  this  time  but  is  still  in  excellent 
condition  today. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Foos  Mfg.  Co., 

Springfield.  Ohio. 

Gandy  Belts 

Nothing  better  is  made  for  the  hard  service  of  the 
clay  products  industry  than  Gandy  Belting.  A  brick 
company  writes  that  they  have  used  our  belts  ex¬ 
clusively  in  their  16  brick  yards  for  ten  years  with 
uniform  success. 


Yet  Gandy  Belts  cost 
1/3  as  much  as  leather, 
25%  less  than  rubber, 
and  in  dust,  dirt  and 
heat  will  outwear  either. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free 
sample  of  belt  and  full 
information.  No  obli¬ 
gation. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

732  West  Pratt  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office:  36  Warren  St. 
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From  Minneapolis,  Camden  Place,  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
nesota  Transfer,  Minn.,  brick  and  brick  articles,  to  Gwinn, 
Ishpeming,  Marquette,  Munising,  Negaunee  and  Prince¬ 
ton,  Mich.,  10c  per  cwt. 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Clifton,  Ariz.,  fire  brick,  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  $3.50 
per  net  ton. 

From  Denver,  Colo.,  common  or  pressed  brick,  to 
Raton,  N.  M.,  16c  per  cwt. 

From  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Deming,  N.  M.,  common  or 
fire  brick,  bollow  building  tile,  hollow  building  block, 
radial  chimney  blocks  and  fire  clay,  to  Lordsburg,  N.  M., 
$2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Clifton,  Ariz.,  $3.00  per  net  ton; 
and  to  Morenci,  Ariz.,  $3.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Maryland  Heights,  Mo.,  fire  brick,  and  fire  clay, 
to  Atchison  and  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  and  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  7}4c  per  cwt. 

From  Pittsburgh,  Kas.,  drain  tile,  to  Basin,  Basin 
Shale  Works  Spur,  Chatham,  Cody,  Colter,  Corbett,  Cow¬ 
ley,  Crosby,  Frannie,  Garland,  Gebo,  Greybull,  Himes, 
Crosby,  Kane,  Kirby,  Lovell,  Lucerne,  Mantua,  Neiber, 
Powell,  Rairden,  Ralston,  Spencer,  Thermolis  and  Wor- 
land,  Wyo.,  and  Duff,  East  Bridger,  Edgar,  Fromberg, 
Mason,  Silesia,  Tyndell,  Wade  and  Warren,  Mont.,  45c  per 
cwt. 

From  Pueblo,  Colo.,  common  or  pressed  brick,  to 
Raton,  N.  M.,  10c  per  cwt.;  to  Gardiner,  Blossburg,  Bril¬ 
liant  and  Van  Houten,,  N.  M.,  11c  per  cwt.;  to  Maxwell 
and  French,  N.  M.,  15c  per  cwt.;  to  Springer,  N.  M.,  16c 
per  cwt.;  to  Wagon  Mound,  N.  .,  17}4c  per  cwt.,  and ‘to 
Watrous,  N.  M.,  19c  per  cwt. 

From  Pueblo,  Colo.,  enameled,  fire,  glazed,  hollow, 
.ornamental,  paving,  “T”  rail  paving,  porous,  pressed, 
radial,  radial  chimney  and  stack  brick,  fire  clay,  fire  clay 
flue  lining,  fire  clay  chimney  pipe,  fire  clay  tank  blocks, 
flue  lining,  fireproofing,  hollow  building  and  roofing  tile, 
to  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  20c  per  cwt.;  to  Canon  City,  Colo., 
22c  per  cwt. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  rate  points,  brick  (except 
bath  and  enameled),  fire  clay  tile  (not  glazed  or  enameled), 
clay  conduits,  fire  clay  or  shale,  fire  clay  flattening  blocks, 
#  flue  lining,  hollow  building  tile  or  fireproofing  tank  or 
furnace  blocks,  tank  or  furnace  tile,  to  Chicago.  Ill.,  and 
rate  points,  7c  per  cwt.;  to  Milwaukee,  Wis..  and  rate 
points,  9c  per  cwt. 

From  Vandalia,  Mo.,  fire  clay,  to  St.  Louis,  Benton, 
Carondelet,  Cheltenham,  Clifton  Heights,  Howards, 
Maplewood,  Spring  Avenue  and  Tower  Grove,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  80c  per  net  ton  plus  10c  per  net  ton.  minimum  $5.00 
per  car. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Brickstone,  Ga.,  common  brick,  to  Albany,  Ga., 
5%c  per  cwt.;  to  Americus,  Ga.,  5c  per  cwt.;  to  Augusta, 
Ga.,  5J/2C  per  cwt.;  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  8c  per  cwt.;  to  Way- 
cross,  Ga.,  3J^c  per  cwt.;  to  Brunswick,  Ga..  $1.25  per 

M.  and  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  $1.00  per  M. 

From  Charleston,  S.  C.,  clay,  crude,  ground  and  fire, 
kaolin  and  shale  in  packages,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  $1.60 
per  net  ton. 

From  Missionary  Ridge,  Ga.,  brick  and  fire  clay,  to 
Evansville,  Sheffield,  Spring  City,  Lorraine,  Roddy  and 
Glenn  Alice,  Tenn.,  4^c  per  cwt.;  to  Benham,  Ky.,  14]i4c 
per  cwt. 

From  Society  Hill,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  Red  Rapids, 

N.  C.,  $1.95  per  M. 
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Hook  System 
of  Burning  Clay  Products 


is  in  operation  in  many  plants,  producing  well  burned  ware  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln 
and  making  a  large  saving  in  fuel,  time  and  labor.  Also  burns  glazed  ware.  Ap¬ 
plicable  to  either  round  or  rectangular  kilns,  old  or  new. 

Cost  of  Installation  Small.  Satisfactory  Operation  Guaranteed. 

Below  is  shown  40  ft.  inside  diameter  Hook  Kilns  which  are  filled  with  hollow 
ware  and  burned  with  only  15  tons  per  kiln.  There  is  no  type  of  kiln  that  is  near 
its  equal. 


HOOK  PATENT  KILN  CO. 


Kilns  at  Plant  of  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY 


Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Consolidated  Tramway  Co. 

Automobile  Trucks. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Macliy.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eqm1  •>'  '  r 

Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chern.  Co. 

Belts. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
G'andy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich,  B.  F.  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 

Brick-Handling  Machinery. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eastern  Machy.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Eastern  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cars  (Dryer). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 

Steel  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W- 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Cement. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Shaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Technologist. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Clutches  (Friction). 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Conveying  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machy.  Mfg.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Anderson  Mech,  Works, 
Abjorn. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Lta. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.,  Fdry.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 

Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Dynamos  and  Generators. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 

Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

Electrical  Machinery. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Elevator  Buckets. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Employment  Agency. 

Diamond  Labor  Agency. 

Engineers. 

Cebulla,  Carl. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Fans. 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Stewart  Heater  Co. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Fire  Extinguishers. 

Childs  Co.,  O.  J. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Fuel  Economizers. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Furnace  (Kiln). 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Gas  Engines. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gas  Producers. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Gravity  Carrier. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Hoists. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

inspection  Tests — Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Kilns. 

Cebulla,  Carl. 

Claude  Smith  Co. 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Lime  Mixer. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 
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You’ve  often  scratched  your  head  over 
it,  haven’t  you?  A  hard  nut  to  crack, 
isn’t  it?  Solve  it  once  and  for  all.  You 
can.  There  is  one  such  car  built.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  Lakewood. 

A  Practical  Solution 


Lakewood  All  Steel  Dryer  Car  No.  167. 


Clakewoodl1he^> 

BUILT 

TO 

LAST 


It’s  of  all  steel  construction,  except  wheels  and  bearings.  Eco¬ 
nomical  in  first  cost.  Costs  nothing  to  keep  up.  Combines 
strength  with  rigidity.  Light  running.  Withstands  years  of 


hardest  usage. 


mi  |  7  spokes.  10%  In.  diameter 

W  neeis  ou  the  tread,  dives  uniform 
distribution  of  material.  Insures  wheel 
perfection.  Impossible  for  excessive  weight 
of  load  on  tread  of  wheel.  Prevents  crack¬ 
ing  and  breaking. 

a  |  I'i  in.  diameter.  Turned  with 
r\XI6S  shoulders  for  wheels.  Pressed 
on  axles  by  hydraulic  press.  Wheels  can- 
|  not  become  loose  or  work  inwards. 

Channel  Slats  M  ‘oP^ 

Ispecial  channel.  Designed  for  rigidity. 
Prevents  breakage  of  ware.  Cold  riveted 

to  frame. 


Rearinirc  Original  one-piece  bear- 

L»earillgi>  jngs  f01.  prye,.  cars  Mal¬ 
leable  caps  prevent  rollers  from  working 
out.  Distribute  weight  evenly.  Make  bet¬ 
ter  balanced  and  easier  running  car. 

Rnllorc  ale  of  colcl  ro]'ed  steel.  Fin- 
ixuiiera  islied  with  ball  ends  in  auto¬ 
matic  machines,  insures  perfectly  rounded 
and  smooth  rollers,  impossible  when 
sheared  or  ground. 

ITni-ln-htc  Made  of  one-piece  steel 
UpngniS  angle,  bent  in  forms.  Not 
punched  until  being  bent.  This  allows  top 
deck  to  lie  flat. 

Cnccatc  for  W'S'l'ts  on  No.  1H7  style 
xjuaacla  car  extend  below  side  bar. 
-iving  a  perfectly  flat  deck.  Malleable 
braces  may  be  substituted.  If  preferred. 


Side  Bars 


Decks 


3x2x%  in.  angle  side  bars 
riveted  to  three  2x114x14 
in.  angle  cross  bars  with  angle  clips  with 
four  %  in.  rivets  to  each  clip,  and 
2x21/2x14  in.  angle  riveted  to  four 
2x114x3-10  in.  angle  cross  braces  with 
angle  clips  and  four  %  hi  rivets  to  each 
clip. 

are  made  of  2’,2x!4  in.  channel, 
spaced  2%  in.  apart.  This  gives 
a  214  in.  surface  for  the  brick  to  rest 
upon.  (  onstruetion  of  decks  insures  light¬ 
ness  and  strength. 

of  malleable  iron  supporting 
ates  the  uprights  extend  5  in.  above 
toi>  of  bottom  deck  and  are  bolted  to  side 
of  bars,  giving  tight  fit,  great  strength 
and  preventing  racking  in  any  direction. 


We  Will  Build  Dryer  Cars 
to  Your  Specifications 

Write  us  fully.  Describe  your  needs.  We  will 
submit  drawings  and  estimates  for  Dryer  Cars 
built  to  your  order — to  fill  your  individual 
needs.  This  service  is  free  to  briekmakers. 

No  obligation. 

^Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Formerly  the  Ohio  Ceramic 

Engineering  Co. 

'  lik.  Cleveland,  O. 

Get  All  the  Facts  First 
Send  for  Catalogue 

It  fully  describes  the  complete 
“Lakewood  Line,’’  and  illustrates 
equipment.  Filled  with  valuable 
information  for  the  brickmaker. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 

By  distributing  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

44  Hints  On  F arm  Drainage.” 

PRICES: 

100  copies . $  3.00  300  copies . . 7  OO 

200  copies .  .  5.00  500  copies .  12*00 

1000  copies . $17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

8«nd  for  Sample.  445  PLYMOUTH  COURT  CHICAGO 
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THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY— Continued 


Locomotives  (Steam;. 


Dewey  Bros. 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 

Lug  (Band). 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Molds. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 
Mentz  Co.,  G.  B. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Motors — Electric. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors  (Gasoline  Haulage). 
Whitcomb  Co.,  Geo.  D. 

Oil  Engines. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co..  C.  W. 


Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Paving  Brick  Filler  (Cement). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Poldometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses — Sewer  Pi  peand  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 


Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch  and 
Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Pumps — Steam. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Englehai  d,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 

Stupakoff  Laboratories. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Gerlock.  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rattler. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Resistance  Thermometers. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Dryers 

American  Process  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Steamers  (Clay). 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Steamship  Company. 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav.  Co. 

Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tile  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Transfer  Cars. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Trucks  (Auto.) 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

Trucking  Systems. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Turntables. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Wagons. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 

Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  Fdy.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 


#7 


tfc.  in U4C. 
c JtrsLV&uStZ , 


X’ 


FOLLOW  the  prescription  of  Experience  by  install¬ 
ing  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Dryer. 
Its  basic  principle  is  absolutely  correct.  And  the 
drying  elements — heat,  humidity  and  circulation  of  air 
— are  always  under  the  control  of  the  operator  of  the 
drier  and  can  easily  be  regulated  to  exactly  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  and  every  variety  of  clay. 

Convincing  proofs  cf  these  facts, 
together  with  the  new  catalog,  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Address :  The 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540  Mc¬ 
Carty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  Is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WO 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


RKS 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


NEW  YORK 


Style  No.  12 


Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steei  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  It 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter. 


We 


make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg,  Co. 

Niles,  Ohio 


Modern 

Brickmaking 


440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CLAYWORK¬ 
ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 


By  A .  B .  SEARLE 


“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 


445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action 
brick  work. 


Main  Drive  Belt  Efficiency 

An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere  assertions  of  quality. 
The  quality  must  be  there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 

The  reason,  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main  drives  is  because 
there  is  strength  in  every  bit  of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The 
duck  is  extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength.  The  stitch¬ 
ing  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  canvas  and  the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles 
never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is  strength  in  Sawyer 
Belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  Belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick 
Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but  there  is  also  the  added  quality 
of  both  grit  and  moisture  conditions  nearly  always  attendant  in 


CANVAS  BELTING 


SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


jf 


i 


Chicago  Rubber  Co... 

Day  Rubber  Co . 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co. 
Iroquois  Rubber  Co... 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Omaha  Rubber  Co.... 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co 
Plant  Rubber  Co . 


BRANCHES: 


. Chicago,  Ill. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

, .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. Cleveland,  O. 

. Cincinnati,  O. 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

_ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

Revere  Rubber  &  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Rochester . Rochester 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Syracuse . Syracuse 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway . New  York 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Calif . Los  Angeles 


Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 


A  Photographic  Demonstration 

This  scene  of  the  clay  pit  of  the  Jova  Brick 
Works,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  Schofield- 
Burkett  Excavator  in  operation.  It  shows 
how  this  machine  solved  the  clay  digging 
and  delivery  problem  in  Hudson  River 
district.  Records  show  it  loads  about  joo 
yards  of  tough  clay  per  10  hour  day.  A  75 
H.  P.  motor  supplies  the  power.  This  is 
actual  proof  that 

The  Schotield-Burkett  Excavator 

is  the  simplest,  most  practical  and  most 
economical  earth  moving  machine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Without  industrial  cars  and  track, 
it  will  dig  and  deliver  any  kind  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay  or  shale  to  your  conveyors  or 
hopper  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day. 


We  Guarantee  Results 


We  are  ready  to  make  a  positive  guarantee  as 
to  results.  We  take  all  the  risk. 

Get  Our  Catalogue  No.  10  Now 

Learn  how  and  why  the  Schofield-Burkett  Exca¬ 
vator  will  solve  your  problems — how  and  why  it 
is  more  practical,  simple  and  economical  than 
any  other. 

Schoffeld-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works:  Macon,  Georgia 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- - of - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


This  pink  section  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  the  clayworker’s  opportunity  to  put  into 
practical  application  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 

It  lists,  by  classifications,  the  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  so  one  may  find  them  at  a  glance. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  this  classified  list,  cards  carrying  a  description  of  the  product 
made  by  these  manufacturers  and  such  other  information  that  will  assist  any  interested 
clay  worker  in  ascertaining  just  what  he  wants  to  know. 


Here  s  How  You,  as  Clay  workers,  May  Put  Into 
Practice  the  True  Spirit  of  Co-operation 


Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  only 
— or  of  any  other  one  of  the  several  products  made 
from  burned  clay. 

Suppose  that  one  of  your  customers  or  one  of  your 
fellow  townsmen  wants  some  sewer  pipe,  or  hoi- 

LOOK  OVER  THE 

Pick  out  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  required  that 
is  nearest  to  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at  once.  Either 
buy  the  product  from  him  as  a  dealer  or  tip  him  off  to 


low  block,  or  facing  brick,  or  vitrified  paving  block, 
or  any  of  the  products  you  do  not  make. 

Naturally,  you  would  rather  see  him  get  BURNED 
clay  than  some  other  material,  because  every  sale 
of  clay  products  in  YOUR  community  boosts 
YOUR  own  product. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST 

the  proposed  job  so  that  he  may  get  busy  and  land  it. 

If  you  do  this  and  he  does  this  for  you — it  is  co-opera¬ 
tion — it  is  true  reciprocity. 


If  You  Want  Representation  Somewhere 

If  you  want  YOUR  product  in  some  section  where  your  present  sales  are  small  and  where  it  scarcely  would  pay 
you  to  send  a  special  salesman — consult  this  classified  list  and  select  a  dealer  from  those  given  in  the  succeeding 
pages  and  write  to  him. 

If  You  Are  a  Dealer 

And  want  a  line  of  brick  or  tile  or  some  other  burned  clay  product — or  you  wont  something  in  some  particular  color 
or  shade  or  texture,  scan  over  the  classified  list  of  manufacturers  in  the  succeeding  pages  and  write  to  the  one  that 
fits  your  case. 


Be  a  Booster — don’t  be  selfish.  The  success  of  any  clay  product  means  the  success  of  the  product  that  you  manu¬ 
facture. 

If  you  make  brick — advocate  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  and  all  other  lines. 

If  you  make  sewer  pipe,  advocate  brick,  hollow  block  and  all  the  other  burned  clay  products. 

If  you  make  hollow  block,  advocate  everything  that  is  made  of  burned  clay. 

And  while  boosting,  remember  always  that  you  are  boosting  for  yourself  because  you  are  practicing  co-operation 
— you  are  preaching  reciprocity,  and  you  are  teaching  the  other  fellow  to  boost  for  you. 

Every  Public  Building — every  Paved  street — every  Sewer  Contract — every  Farm  that  is 
drained  with  tile — in  your  town  or  community  that  uses  any  material  that  is  not  burned 
clay  INCREASES  your  taxes  without  helping  yourself  or  any  other  clayworker. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 
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A  Classified  Directory  of  Clay 

Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


Block  or  Tile  (Hollow) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta.,  Canada. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 111. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co. ...  Davenport  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

Brick  (Common) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long- 

head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill- 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . .HI. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  CoBoone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . Neto. 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . -Ohio 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 

Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Enamel) 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  „ 

Tile  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . Ill. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Face) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long- 

head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin - Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co. .  Tifton  . Ga. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . .Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . Iowa. 

Continental  Brick  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Cd . Canton  . Ohio. 

Farr  Brick  Co .  Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 

Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co - Oolumbue  . Ohio 

Ironclav  Brick  Co.,  The . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Louisville  . Ohio 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . Pa. 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co.  .Kunkletown  . Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee . Pa. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Bheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 

Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . Ill. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co . Chicago  . Ill. 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . Mo. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill  _ 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . N.  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 


Dover  Fire  Brick  Co .  Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

EVans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos. ...  Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co _ Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . Pa. 

Brick  (Hollow) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Brick  or  Block  (Paving) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd _ Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . Ill. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . Ill. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro  . Ill. 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . Ill. 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . Ind. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . Ohio. 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . Ohio. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . Pa. 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co - Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons.  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Mack  Mfg.  Co . New  Cumberland . W.  Va. 

Brick  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Chimney  Tops 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Clay  (Fire) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co  . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Terra  Cotta) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Tile) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Coal  Gas  Benches 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. St.  Louis . ..Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . ;... Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Colonial  Swells 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Fire  Proofing 

Ylberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

Flower  Pots 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

Flue  Lining 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Furring  Tile 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The,  Kankakee  . . Ill. 

Glass  House  Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mortar  Colors 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

Raggle  Blocks 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Refractories 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 
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Sewer  Brick 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co., . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Pipe 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis . Mo. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Silica 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . „.Cal. 

Silo  Block 


Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Terra  Cotta  (Architectural) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Mantels 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Monuments  and  Statuary 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Tile  (Drain) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa, 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . ..Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Floor) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 


Product  Manufacturers — Cont. 


Tile  (Partition) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . Ill. 

Tile  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tile  (Promenade) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Roofing) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  .  Ohio 

Tile  (Tube) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . ,..N.  J. 

Wall  Coping 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . ind. 

Water  Gas  Linings 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Dealers 


Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  _ 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co _ Chicago  .... 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  _ 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York.. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York.. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  _ 

Dealers  (Face  Brick) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . . . 

Dealers  (Hollow  Tile) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . . . 


. . .  Ga. 
....Ill. 
....Ill. 
N.  J. 
N.  Y. 
.  .Tex. 


Wis. 

Wis. 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 

On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . . .  4 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  15 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  7 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O  . . .  14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  14 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  11 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Co.,  Columbus,  G' .  14 

Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  14 

WTarren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  15 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va .  12 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  0 .  14 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  15 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill .  7 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. . .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  O . * .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  7 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City .  4 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  7 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa .  4 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  9 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  12 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la .  10 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill .  12 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  9 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Q .  10 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill .  10 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  12 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  9 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus.  0 .  10 

Mack  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va .  10 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Pa .  10 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  10 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill . 12 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  0 .  9 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill _ .  10 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa . . 10 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Clean,  N.  Y .  .  12 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind..".*.’.’.’.'.'.'!.’!.’  12 
United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O . ,...!  9 

CLAYS  (FIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Quinn,  John,  Houtzdale,  Pa . . .  7 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J _ ......’.*.*!!!!!!!!  15 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago . .  15 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . ||  45 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . !!!!!!. .  7 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . !.!!!!!  4 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 


Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . .  4 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio .  15 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  42 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
1835 — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  Will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office,  Sales  Office, 

Connellsville,  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhrichsville,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 

Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Ti'le 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  ail  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 

Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


AJAX 

FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fire  Brick  for  all  types  of  kilns. 

For  burning  all  kinds  Clay  Products. 

For  Side  Walls 

For  Crowns 

For  Fire  Arches 

For  Perforated  Bottoms 

Consult  us  when  in  market. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  you. 

DAVIS  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OAK  HILL,  OHIO 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  vou  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  Worcester,  Sec’y,  Calgary, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Arkansas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn.  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  Ill.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Metuchen,  N.  J. ;  Pres.,  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 

- M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 

Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec’y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 
1249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 

Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec’y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  W.  Martin, 
Pres.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Thomas  R.  Harwood,  Sec’y,  Gon¬ 
zales,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Record”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired — London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick - Bradford  Pres'd  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Ruffs — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Buckskin  Pavers — Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Buff  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Caledonian — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Car-Bex - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Century  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 
Cla-Rox — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Corduroys — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Mingled  Shades — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds — Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Colonial  Swells - W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  12"  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Continental  Paver - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Cravenette - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dabney - Dabney  Brick  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Davenport — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch - Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 


Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Empire - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Facetone — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 
Flash — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ginger - Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig - Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs- — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Homespun - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Homestead - Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Oriental - B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hy-namel - Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

fdy-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Imperial — Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head - Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 

Indiana  Harvards - Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ironclay — Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block — Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Load  Bearing  Tile - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 

la. 

Keim - Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Klay-Kraft — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Mason  City - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Medal  Block — Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Mingled  Shades  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette - Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo - Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 

Navajo - Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Nuvogue - Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav.  Co.,  Boone,  la. 

Old  Hickory - The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 

Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block — Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental — Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Pearl — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pompeian - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Porter  National — The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 
Promenade - Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
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Purington  Pavers - Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  III. 
Rugosa — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rustico - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental - Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Savage — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Shale-Tex — Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 

Shor-Wil - The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sioux — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Sparta - The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

Stanton - Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay - Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 

Sun-Tex — The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Tapestry — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Templeton — Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Texcit  Brick — Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Texturesque — Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale - Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tuillery — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Velvet-Nap — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Vogue - Bessemer  Fire  Brick' Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West  Salem  Matts - West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


j^RAW  A  LINE  through  the  Eastern  Boundary  of 
Indiana,  from  the  Northernmost  railway  station  in 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

We  can  serve  every  point  West  of  that  line, 
competing  in  PRICE  and  QUALITY  with 
plants  that  seem  closer  to  the  Delivery  Point 

We  Make  Fire  Brick  and  Refractories 

(!!!)  MEXICO 

BRICK  &  pIRE  CLAY  COMPANY 

XiE  MEXICO.  MISSOURI 

Chicago  Office:  10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Otis  Bldg 

We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Pates  on  all  R.R.’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 

Increase  Your  Profits 

by  making 

SEWER  PIPE 


Our  Booklet 

“Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It” 

contains  thirty-eight  pages, 
giving  in  detail  the  process  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Manufacture. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

Part  I  dealing  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  practice;  part  II  with 
the  English. 


SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD. 

445  Plymouth  Court,  CHICAGO 


Didier -March  Company 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

High  grade  FIRE  BRICK  materials  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  fire  clays,  for  all  refractory  re¬ 
quirements,  including  coal  carbonizing  gas  benches, 
water  gas  linings,  checker  brick,  special  boiler  brick, 
tube  tile,  linings  and  special  shapes  for  all  types  of 
furnaces  and  kilns  using  various  fuels.  Send  us 
your  drawings  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 

Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal. 


For  Lease 

Two  clay  mines  sufficiently  developed  to 
load  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  Clay  twelve 
feet  thick.  Two  million  tons  of  best  block  and 
hurley  fire  clay. 

Mines  shipping  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  two  miles  distant. 
For  further  particulars,  address  John  Quinn, 
Houtzdale,  Pa. 
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To  the  Men  Who  Control 
Highway  Construction 

T  I  'HE  coming  convention  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association 
to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  Sept.  9,  10  and  11,  has 
been  arranged  to  show  you  the  proper  construc¬ 
tion  of  vitrified  paving  brick  into  dependable 
streets  and  highways,  and  their  many  econo¬ 
mies. 

'  \ 

The  time  you  spend  at  this  important  meet¬ 
ing,  as  its  guest,  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  you 
and  you  will  return  home  with  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  those  whose  interests  you  represent 
can  best  be  served  by  the  use  of  brick  in  your 
streets  and  highways. 

Buffalo  and  its  outlying  districts  are  noted  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  brick  streets  and  these,  together  with  the 
ones  under  construction,  which  will  be  covered  by  automo¬ 
biles,  will  convince  you  that  the  only  permanent  roads  are 
brick  roads. 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  eager 
to  co-operate  with  you  to  the  end  that  your  constituents  may 
be  well  served.  Many  of  them  present  their  product  for 
your  consideration  on  the  following  pages  and  you  will 
be  justified  in  fixing  the  trade-names  of  these  pavers  in 
your  mind  for  future  reference. 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturer*  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Harris  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

HARRIS  PAVERS 

Factory:  Office  : 

Zanesville,  Ohio  St.  Paul  Bldg. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


“Licensee  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block.  The  Best  and  most  suit- 
able  form  of  Paving  Bloch  for  Road  Way  Improvements  in  use 
with  the  Cement  Grout  Filler." 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 


ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


1 

The  United  Brick  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

WORKS 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cut  Lug  Paving  Brick 

(DUNN  PATENT) 

A  High  Grade  Paving  Block  for 
City  Streets  and  Main  Highways 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 


Pioneer 

Paving 

Block 

Manufac¬ 

turers 

Established  1887 
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SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT.  PA.  Alfred  Yates.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  15,000,000  Annually 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 


LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


MACK  PAVING  BLOCK 

First  in  Tests. 

Best  in  Service. 

Pleasant  to  the  eye. 

Economical  to  the  taxpayer. 

A  little  higher  than  ordinary  brick,  but 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

MACK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

General  Office  and  Works,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

Eastern  Office:  Western  Office; 

Lincoln  Building,  Arrott  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


"Best  Paving  Block  Made’" 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  “'No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

- - - Manufacturers  of  ■ 

THE  CELEBRATED 
EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS* 


PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICKandBLOCK 


The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR,  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 


AUTUMNAL  SHADES  BLEND 


Greendale 
Rug  Face  Brick 


A  distinctive  creation  in  Texture. 
Tone  and  artistic  Ru^  effects  never 
heretofore  attained  in  face  brick. 

Impervious,  Indestructible . un¬ 
changeable.  Absorb  light, do  not 
reflect  it ,  therefore  always  rest¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 

Manufactured  exclusively  at 
Greendale.  Ohio,  under  United 
States  Patents  by 

HOCKING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


D  E  REAGAN. 

PRESIDENT. 


C.C.WALTERS. 

SALES  MGR 


Agents  in  all  principal  cities 


PONTIAC  -POT  POURRI"  BLEND 


163  RED  RUG 


163  RED  RUC. 


Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  WiretCut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 


Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn- Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 


Merely  advertising  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 

“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?” 

Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PAVING  BLOCKS  AND 
VITRIFIED  BUILDING  BRICK 


Works 

Hamburg,  Pa. 


Office,  1116  Fidelity  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell  Telephone  Locust  2822 
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CLAYWORKERS 


Let  the  men  who  use  clay  products  know 
who  and  where  you  are  and  what  you  make . 


Our  Subscription  List  includes  Architects,  Municipal  Engineers,  Contractors  and  Home 
Builders.  A  copy  may  be  found  in  every  Building  Material  Exchange  in  America. 

Clayworkers,  as  you  know,  use  clay  products  other  than  those  made  in  their  own 
plants.  Clayworkers  are,  in  many  instances,  influential  members  of  City  Councils  and 
Boards  of  Public  Improvement.  It  seems  reasonable  that  they  prefer  burned  clay  in  any 
form  to  competing  materials. 


Our  Reciprocal  Clay  Products  Advertising 
Section  helps  Clayworkers  help  each  other . 


A  Display  Advertisement  herein  is  inexpensive  and 
you  should  investigate  it  at  once. 


This  will  bring  your  name  prominently  be¬ 
fore  a  host  of  men  who  can  benefit  you . 


And  it  will  also  put  your  name,  without  any  extra  charge,  in  our  Classified  Index  of  Clay 
Products  Manufacturers,  under  as  many  headings  as  you  make  different  clay  products. 
This  list  (see  page  three)  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  states  and  cities. 


Men  who  are  alive  to  selling  possibilities  in  markets  you  do  not  reach  are 
anxious  to  handle  your  material.  They  would  write  you  if  they  knew  what 
you  make  and  where  your  plant  is  located.  They  read  the  Pink  Section. 
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The  most  perfect  rough  texture  brick  on  the  market  in  size,  shape 
and  quality.  Made  in 


Buff,  Onyx,  Granite 
Gray  and  Flemish 

Dry  Pressed  § !nT^^SpeMed 

Wire  Cut  Ivory  and  Gray  in  Standards  Only. 
Ornamental  i  n  all  colors 

Brick  Mantels  and  Arches  to  Order 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Established  1885 


Homestead  Face 
Brick 

A  true  Colonial  product  which 
pleases  the  most  fastidious  taste 

The  Farr  Brick  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Largest  Makers  of  Face  Brick 

in  the  World 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  DuBois,  Pa  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


Algonquin  Face  Brick 

Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 

THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  A- 1  Alliance,  Ohio 


AMERICAN 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 
Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 

Factory  General  Office. 

South  River,  N.  J.  1182  Broadway,  X. 


THE  KE1IH  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Makers  of 

“KEIM  BRICK” 

Rough  Texture,  in  Beautiful  Scale  of  Color 

Offices:  Factory: 

Louisville ,  O.  Mapleton,  O. 

Agencies  solicited  in  all  new  territory. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished. 


DO  YOU 

WANT 


An  Employee? 

A  Position? 

To  Buy  Anything? 


HAVE  YOU 

For  Sale 


Used  Machinery? 
Land,  Plant,  or 
Anything  Else? 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record” 

ADVERTISEMENTS  Bring  Returns. 
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Ferris  “VELVETS” 

Ferris  “VELVET-NAPS” 

Ferris  “POMPEIAN”  (Flash) 
Ferris  BUFFS  and  GREYS 
Ferris  “RAG” 

Brick  of  surpassing  beauty,  excelling  in 
richness  of  texture  and  shade. 

“Ask  to  be  shown.” 


Possess  greater  coloring  power. 

Are  more  soluble — more  easily  mixed. 
Are  absolutely  non-fading. 

Pulp  or  Dry  in 
Ferris  Buff 
Ferris  Dark  Red 

Ferris  Double  Strength  Chocolate 
Ferris  Special  Chocolate 
Ferris  Double  Strength  Black 

Avoid  that  faded  out  appearance  in  your 
brick  work.” 

THE  WARREN  B.  FERRIS  \ 
BRICK  COMPANY 

Suite  805,  Col$.  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg 
COLUMBUS,  0 


Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  Company 

1205-6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 

We  handle  every  kind  of  good  facing  brick. 

(Exclusive  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  Brick ) 


L.  D.  BIN  YON  H.  L.  MATZ  JAS.  A.  HOGAN 

President  Vice-President  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

S  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 

Facing  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Raggle  Blocks 

Main  Exhibit  and  General  Offices: 

304-306  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Branch  Exhibit  and  Sales  Room: 

738  South  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 
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August  4  issue  of  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD, 

together  with  its  supplement  showing  complete  working  drawings  of  the 
brick  house  described  therein,  should  prove  the  most  effective  instrument 
to  sell  brick  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  your  hands,  if  distributed 
among  the  prospective  home  builders  of  your  community. 

We  have  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  for  this  purpose  at  nominal  prices. 

Price 

The  Ideal  Homes  Section  and  8-page  folder  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  any  quantity — 

Five  Cents  a  Set 

Your  firm  name  and  address  can  be  imprinted  on  back  cover  in  red  ink 
at  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred,  or  less,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
hundred. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CL  A  Y  RECORD 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CONSOLIDATED  TRAMWAY  COMPANY,  61  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Carrying  Trade 
of  the  United  States 


In  these  troublous  times  we  hear  much  of  the  “increase  of  our  carrying  trade”  as  a  large  factor  of  future  pros¬ 
perity.  Nothing  more  certain: — but  just  what  do  we  mean  by  “our  carrying  trade?”  Over-seas  in  American  bot¬ 
toms?  Interstate  by  rail  or  river?  All  this,  of  course, — but  more. 

In  its  relation  to  the  cost  of  YOUR  OWN  PRODUCT  and  the  profit  YOU  make  on  it,  is  it  not  self-evident 

¥»tAni?»IrtS,— 80  cents~ 50  cents  a  ton  AS  THE  PROFIT  MADE  ON  YOUR  OWN  PRIVATE  “CARRYING 
TRADE  from  your  phosphate  bed  to  your  works, — from  your  mine  to  your  shipping  point, — from  your  clay  bank 
to  your  pug  mill  from  anywhere  to  anywhere — means  just  as  much  as  10,  20,  or  50  cents  a  ton  on  your  export 
shipment.  \  es,  and  it  means  more,  because  you  get  all  of  it,  while  on  your  finished  product  the  middle-man  takes 
his  slice. 

That  is  why  we  are  are  SHORT-HAUL  ENGINEERS 

Our  business  is  to  squeeze  out  for  you  every  last  cent  saveable  in  your  crude  or  inter-department  haul, — your 
private  carrying  trade.” 

Come  at  us  with  your  problem.  We  will  put  our  time  against  yours.  Throttle  your  waste  NOW  while  times 
are  hard  and  profits  close.  It  won’t  cost  you  much  to  do  it. 


Built  to  stand  the  shock  of  heavy,  sudden  loads — to 
run  in  dusty,  damp  or  exposed  locations.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Type  “B”  Induction  Motors  have  a  solid  rotating 
part  as  strong  as  a  piece  of  shafting. 

Cast-on  end  rings  increase  both  efficiency 
and  life  of  the  motor. 

Ask  for  particulars. 

Fairbanks,  jMorse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


AUTOMATIC 

DUMP 


1  Ht  Ulb  1  ANCE  BETWEEN  LOADING  AND 

discharge  terminals, may  range 

FROM  A  FEW  RODS  TO  3  OR  4  MILES 


Just  the  Motor 

FOR 

Brick  Plant  Service 
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If  you  have  made  up  your  min  dto 
cut  out  wheeling  your  brick  by  substituting  the 
modern  gravity  conveyor  method,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  up  your  order  early  so  you 
can  get  it  for  use  this  year.  Our  rush  is  now 
commencing  and  accumulated  stock  will  soon 
be  gone. 


First  aid  to 

Prosperity- 

Mathews 

Gravity 

Brick 

Conveyor 


Now  in  use  by  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers. 


Main  Office  and  Factory  : 
ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


Branch  Factories: 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
LONDON,  ENG. 


‘TACK  A  SIGN” 


ON  YOUR  LETTERS 
AND  ENVELOPES 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  A . 20c  postpaid 


Imprint  the  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan  on  Your  Office  Stationery. 
Don’t  Wait  Until  You  Are  Ready  to  Order  a  Fresh  Supply — - 
Overprint  the  Old. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  B . 25c  postpaid 


Tell  Your  Printer  to  Use  “Metallic  Blue”  Ink. 
He  Will  Get  It  For  You  If  It  is  Not  Already 
in  Stock. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  C . 30c  postpaid 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will 
Supply  the  Electrotypes  at  In¬ 
significant  Cost — see  Prices 
Quoted  in  this  Advertisement. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  D . 35c  postpaid 


Address  “Book 
Department” 
“Brick  and  Clay 
Record,” 

445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 
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j  DRYER  CARS 

KILN  BANDS  1 

I  POWER  LIME 

MIXERS 

I  STEEL  BRICK  MOULDS 

PALLETS 

STEEL  SAND 

BOXES  | 

I  H.  W.  GERLOCK  -  Huntingdon,  Penna.  1 

i - 

- 9 

Brickmakers’ Records  Prove  The  The  w  Saves. 

Brickyards’  Standard  Shovel-The  Thew 


Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material ; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 

day  . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 

repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  day . 9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
list  of  Thew  owners  near  you. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay 
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“IDEAL”  Automatic  Cutter 

(  Patented  1914) 

Incredibly  Simple 
and  Cheap 

thoroughly  reliable  and  fully  ap¬ 
proved  of  during  year-long,  daily 
working  in  different  brick  plants. 
Licenses  offered  to  makers  of 
brick  machinery. 

Abjorn  Andersson  Mech.  Works 

Telegr.  address:  Gjuteriet,  Svedala  Svedala,  Sweden  A.  B.  C.  and  Private  Code  Used 


Elwood  Dry  Press  Piano  Wire  Screens  Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 

Auger  Brick  Machines  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 

Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines  Trucks  and  Barrows 

Oil  Burning  Equipment  Pug  Mills  Kiln  Fittings 

Crude  Oil  Engines  Wood  Moulds 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the  above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 

Catalogs  Upon  Request 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^60  BRICK  MAty 

DATE  r 

Achiise^ 
C/ftCAGO,U.S>* 
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Assets  and  Liabilities 


Every  piece  of  machinery  is  an  asset  and 
a  liability. 

A  high  (or  low)  first  cost  does  not  make 
it  a  greater  or  less  asset. 

The  interest,  merely,  on  that  first  cost,  is  a 
liability.  So  is  the  repair  cost.  So  is  the 
cost  of  power  to  run  the  machine. 

Estimated  depreciation,  or  a  sinking  fund, 
calculated  upon  the  life  of  the  machine  is 
a  greater,  or  less  liability,  in  proportion  to 
the  known  life  of  the  machine. 

Efficiency — the  amount  of  product  and 
quality  of  product — determines  the  amount 
of  the  asset. 

Not  what  the  machine  costs — what  it  does. 


In  making  brick  machinery  we  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  low-priced  machine. 

We  figured  on  making  brick  machines  with 
the  highest  asset  making  qualities  and  the 
lowest  liability  making  points. 

We  realized  that  more  brickmakers  wanted 
results — that  is,  profits — than  wanted  low- 
first-cost  and  high-upkeep  machines. 

The  interest  on  the  difference  in  cost  is 
nominal,  when  compared  to  other  liability 
items. 

Not  that  our  machines  are  too  costly.  They 
are  built  to  work,  built  to  wear,  built  to  run, 
day  after  day,  without  a  breakdown. 

Have  these  points  in  mind  when  you  look 
at  brick  machinery. 


New  Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines 

Turn  Out  More  Brick,  More  Perfect  Brick,  Last  Longer,  Have 
Fewer  Repairs,  Use  Less  Power  and  Have  Fewer  Break  Downs 
Than  Any  Other  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  Made 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Company 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


■■■ 

. .  .. 
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Help  them  decide 
on  the  style  of 
house  they  want, 
by  showing  them 
the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  .con¬ 
tained  in  the 
Bungalow  Book. 
They  will  make 
your  prospective 
customers  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  that 
an  attractive  and 
substantial  brick 
home  can  be  built 
at  a  reasonable 
cost. 


Price ,  50  cents,  postpaid 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Distribute  a  Few  Copies  of  This  Bungalow 
Book  Among  the  Prospective  Home  Builders 
in  Your  Community  and  Watch  Your  Sales 
Increase 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,’’ 

Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  wit  h  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 

WANTED- — Good,  experienced  inside  foreman — 
man  that  thoroughly  understands  machinery 
and  brick  making.  Inquire  of  the  Alliance  Brick 
Company,  Alliance.  Ohio.  .  9-2 


WANTED — An  experienced  salesman  to  sell 
fire  brick,  face  brick  and  hollow  building  tile. 
Give  references.  State  salary  desired.  Address: 
9-BC,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  9-2-1 

WANTED — Machinist-engineer.  References  re¬ 

quired.  State  salary  wanted.  A.  G.  Kahn 
Brick  Co.,  Selma,  Ala.  9-2-2P 

WANTED — POSITIONS. 


WANTED — Position  by  young  man  having  ten 
years’  experience  as  pressed  brick  setter  and 
burner.  Address:  9-BH,  care  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.’’ _  9-2-1P 


WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — A  small  brick  plant,  with 
privilege  of  buying  after  one  season’s  trial. 
Address:  9-BD,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec- 
ord”.  9-2-IP. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

One  of  the  best  known  “trouble  ex¬ 
perts’’  in  the  clay  products  industry  would 
like  to  become  permanently  connected 
with  a  high-grade  concern  which  has 
complex  problems  of  manufacture.  This 
party  is  personally  known  to  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record,”  and  we  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  him  as  thoroughly  capable  in  every 
respect.  Address:  9-BG,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-TF. 


WANTED — All  steam  users  to  do  without  using 
any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and  still 
have  clean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,”  No.  390  Nor¬ 
folk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  complete  soft-mud  plant,  now 

am?  XeyrlTord^dreSS:  9'AB-  ^  ***£ 


P?^-*SAEE7;CompIete  brick  Plant  in  good  lo- 
fn  niV;?y  ln  ^orth  Dakota.  Excellent  shipping 
acilities.  Opportunity  for  right  party.  Ad 
dress:  Box  625,  Kenmare,  N.  D.  9-2-4F 


WANTED — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

WANTED — Two  steel  plate  fans,  150  inch  to  200 
inch.  One  10  inch  by  12  inch  Ames  engine. 
Richmond  Brick  Co.,  Green  Ridge,  N.  Y.  9-2-1 


TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber*  pl^nt  Is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Everv- 
^*ng,T,If0'  1-  Edgar  M-  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming- 
ton,  ill.  2-TF 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  in  a  pav¬ 
ing,  face  or  hollowware  plant.  Am  strictly 
temperate,  first-class  machinist,  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  brick  machinery,  either  drypress  or 
stiff-mud.  Can  burn  in  either  up  or  down-draft 
kilns  with  any  fuel.  Can  furnish  the  very  best 
of  references.  Would  not  object  to  investing  a 
small  amount  in  a  good  plant.  Address:  9-BL, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-TF. 

ANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  by  practical  man.  Twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  managing  and  superintending  plants 
of  large  capacity.  Dry  press  and  stiff  mud; 
face  brick,  pavers  and  builders.  No  proposi¬ 
tion  too  large.  References.  Address:  N. 
Hermes,  444  Second  St.,  S.  E.,  Medicine  Hat, 
Alta. _  9-2-2 


FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 

FOR  SALE — Stiff-mud  brick  plant  together  with 
£0  acres  of  clay  land,  in  splendid  southern 
t°vrn,  facing  Southern  Railway.  Capacity,  35,- 
OOC1  brick  per  10  hours.  No  other  active  plant 
within  75  miles;  good  market  for  product. 
Chambers  brick  machine  and  pugmill;  Justice 
clay  crusher;  Rust  clay  feeder;  open  air  dry¬ 
ing  system  of  about  250,000  capacity;  four  open 
top,  320,000-capacity  kilns;  large  clay  storage 
shed;  all  tools,  cars  and  other  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  for  complete  plant.  Land  alone  would 
easily  bring  $5,000.  Owner  anxious  to  dispose 
of  plant  on  account  of  other  pressing  business, 
price  no  object.  Address:  7-F,  c/o  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  7  g 


F°R  SALE— -Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good  condition.  Fine  location.  Address- 
J.  M.,  Duffield,  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE— CLAY  LANDS. 

FOR  SALE — 12  acres  of  brick-clay  ground  in 
growing  city  of  15,000  people.  Side  track 
on  ground.  For  full  particulars  address-  9-ST 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  practical  man  desiring  to  change 
presently,  managing  plant  making  common 
brick,  stiff-mud  and  dry  pressed  face  brick,  fire 
brick  and  shapes,  hollow  building  block  and 
sewer  pipe.  Address:  9-B.M.,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.” _  9-2-1 

POSITION  WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced 
face,  paving  and  building  brick  man  is  open 
for  engagement  as  manager  or  superintendent 
Location  immaterial.  Best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress:  9-BA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record  ” 
_ 9-2-1 

M  ANTED  Position  with  good  clay  company. 
tt  JJest.of  references  and  reasons  for  change, 
understand  glazes,  and  manufacture  of  rougher 
ware  complete  from  pit  to  loading  bank  Ad¬ 
dress:  9-BB,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 
- '  _  9-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard  complete.  Output  of 
seven  million  (7,000,000)  per  annum.  Four 
kilns  in  perfect  order,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  one-hundred  twenty-five  thousand  (125,000). 
Fourteen  acres  of  ground  valued  at  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($600)  per  acre.  Cost  to  install 
this  plant:  $28,000.  Plenty  of  yard — two  switch- 
es  coal  mine  practically  on  premises.  Clay 
is  adapted  to  making  all  kinds  of  clay  products 
and  particularly  fine  material  and  location  for 
fireproofing  material.  Press  and  machinery  run 
by  electric  power  and  can  be  put  in  working 
order  within  one  week.  Located  in  Central 
Illinois.  Price,  $12,500.  Easy  terms.  Address- 
Box  165,  Springfield,  Ill.  9-2-1 


FOR  SALE — SAND  LIME  PLANTS. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap.  A  complete  sand-lime  brick 
plant,  tube  mill,  dryer,  English  rotary  press. 
Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  Write- 
Albert  H.  Mueckler,  Trustee,  Manistee,'  Mich. 

5-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


ONE  YD.  TRACTION  SHOVEL. 

Vulcan  “Little  Giant”  with  3  sets  of  engines. 
Dipper  has  manganese  teeth. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

WICKES  BROS., 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Tile  factory  and  about  14  acres 
good  clay  land  at  Lynn,  Ind.  Machinery  is 
in  good  condition  and  makes  all  size  tile  from 
3  in.  to  14  in.  Shed  equipped  with  steam  dry¬ 
ing  system.  Ready  sale  for  tile  at  factory  and 
at  nearby  points.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
practical  tile  maker  with  moderate  means.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Lynn  Tile  &  Brick  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,  Lynn,  Ind.  9-2P 


Wm?ITEP  Position  as  manager  or  superinten- 
1  dent  graduate  ceramic  engineer,  who  has 
rai  ^ears’  Practical  experience  with  all 
9  B F  ‘shaleA  ,B,est  of  references.  Address: 
•<-Bb,  care  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-3P 


WANTED— Position  as  head  burner  or  superin 

nrnn?««nt  a°5  brl<;k  plant’  Any  kind  of  fuel  or 
of  “B?ioVA‘1ar^eren^es’  Address:  9-BE,  care 
of  Brick  and  Clay  Record/*  9-2-1 

WANTED— Position  by  sand-lime  brick  man  of 
many  years  experience.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  manufacturing.  Rest  of  references.  Addresl- 
9-BO,  care  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-i 


FOR  SALE — The  plant  and  real  estate  of  the 
Southern  Tile  &  Brick  Works,  located  at  Gil¬ 
more,  Tenn.,  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R„  four 
miles  north  of  Jackson.  Tenn.,  consisting  of  84 
acres  land  on  which  there  is  30  acres  of  high 
grade  clay  and  complete  plant  for  manufac¬ 
turing  fire  and  face  brick.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  Southern  Tile  &  Brick  Works 
111  West  Main  St,,  Jackson.  Tenn.  9-2-i 

FOR  SALE — 1,200  acres  for  $50,000,  containing 
600  acres  of  heavy  shale  with  good  flux  on 
railroad  near  Augusta,  Ga.  Superb  opportunity 
with  growing  southeastern  market  for  clay 
products.  Address:  7-TE,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.” _  7.3 

BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE — At  one-half  orig¬ 
inal  cost.  Twenty-one  miles  from  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  B.  &  O'.  R.R.  Good  demand  for  brick 
Send  for  inventory  if  interested.  Address:  9-OM. 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9.3 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— Brewer  No.  9B 
tile  machine.  Brewer  No.  76  automatic  cut¬ 
ter,  Horton  smooth  roll  crusher,  Horton  friction 
hoist,  two  Horton  1%  yd.  clay  cars,  F'enfield  14 
in.  disintegrator,  Penfield  10x12  in.  tile  table. 
35  h.p.  stationary  engine,  40  h.p.  tubular  boiler. 
6  h.p.  upright  engine.  All  in  good  condition. 
Address:  J.  W.  Spencer  &  Son,  North  Olmsted. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Ohio.  9-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Bensing  automatic  side  cut  brick 
table  complete  with  off-bearing  table.  Used 
for  cutting  but  one  kiln  of  brick.  A  bargain. 
One  new  Richardson  repress,  one  10-A  Brewer 
mill,  good  as  new.  One  Brewer  10  ft.  pugmill 
in  first  class  condition.  Milroy  Drain  Tile  Co.. 
Milroy,  Ind.  9-2-1 


A  BARGAIN — Brick  plant  in  northern  Minne¬ 
sota  for  sale.  .  Manufacture  sand-mold  hol¬ 
low  brick  and  block.  Capacity  40,000.  Address: 
9-DN,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-1 


FOR  SALE — One  6-mold  Hercules  Sr.,  soft- 
mud  brick  machine,  capacity  of  40,000  brick 
Per  10  hours;  75  h.p.  boiler;  35  h.p.  slide  valve 
engine,  also  10  h.p.  engine.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Address:  7-ND, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” _ 7- id 

FOR  SALE — One  style  A,  No.  4  Potts  disin¬ 
tegrator,  both  rollers  new.  One  Champion 
mold  sander,  with  new  chain  and  sprockets. 
Both  machines  in  good  condition,  bargain  for 
quick  buyer.  Address:  9-RA,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record,”  9-4F 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Freese  rotary  cutter,  com¬ 
plete  with  offbearer  and  several  platens  for 
cutting  different  sizes  of  brick.  Address:  7-AJ, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 
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Fnn  SALE — Eighteen  thousand  or  any  part 
thereof  34  in.  long  10  gauge  galvanized  Amer¬ 
ican  Ingot  Iron  pallets.  Have  changed  our 
method  of  manufacturing  and  will  dispose  of 
these  cheaply.  These  pallets  are  practically 
new  Address:  The  Towle  Brick  Company.  No. 
4341  Bradley  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  8-„TF 


sale _ We  have  one  four-mould  Simpson 

FOAp«l  for  sale  and  one  pulverizer,  both  in 
goody  condition.  Reason  for  seliing,  clay  failed 
to  make  good  dry-pressed  brick.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain6  TgonaBrick  and  Tile  Works,  Algona, 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — One  steam  shovel,  one  dragline  out¬ 
fit.  one  five  inch  steam  pump,  one  crusher, 
one  Bonnot  brick  machine  and  cutter,  one 
Chambers  brick  machine,  one  Bonnot  repress, 
one  pugmill.  Address:  Box  133,  Danville,  Ill.  9-3 


FOR  SALE — Brand  new  Steele  No.  3  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  rotary  automatic  cutter  and 
sander.  Also  No.  3  granulator.  Great  bargain 
machinery  never  used.  Address:  7-RE,  care  ot 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


FOR  SALE — A  complete  equipment  of  roofing 
tile  machinery  for  making  Spanish,  flat  and 
interlocking  flat  tile.  Apply  to  the  Cincinnati 
Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  four-mold  Berg  press  used  for 
sand-lime  brick,  just  completely  overhau  ed, 
in  perfect  order,  with  interchangeable  mold  box 
and  extra  liners.  Address:  Acme  Brick  an 
Sand  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  S-z-rf 


FOR  SALE — Patterson  16  inch  straight  barrel 
body  pugmill.  Only  used  three  months.  Good 
as  new,  will  sell  cheap.  Abingdon  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co.,  Abingdon,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Soft-mud  brick  machine;  clay  dis¬ 
integrator;  mold  sander;  double  roll  crusher; 
sand  dryer  and  sand  screen.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address:  9-SA, 
care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers  etc. 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brother^ 
Rolfe,  la.  8-2 


RAILS 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  tracK  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

L.  B.  FOSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections.  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE— Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  /team 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage.  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  4 -mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.^  Mo, 


FOR  SALE. 

Five  Thew  Revolving  Steam  Shovels 
Mounted  on  Standard-Gauge  Trucks. 

3 — No.  0  with  %  yd.  dipper. 

1 —  No.  1  with  1  yd.  dipper. 

2 —  No.  3  with  1  Vi  yd.  dipper. 
Several  standard  and  3  ft.  gauge  lo¬ 
comotives.  . 

Thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  strictly 
first-class  condition. 

BIRMINGHAM  RAIL  AND  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  COMPANT, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — REBUILT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling.  gas 
and  gasoline.  .  .  - 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds, 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  L. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand, 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  »-tf. 


Get  Rid  of  that  Old  Machinery! 


It  is  idle  capital  where  it  stands  and  the  longer  it 
lays  there,  the  less  valuable  it  becomes. 

Turn  it  into  real  money,  while  the  turning  is  good. 
Write  up  that  little  ad  TODAY  and  tell  us 
to  put  it  in  our  classified  columns  NEXT  ISSUE. 


Brick  and  Clay  Record  Chicago 
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THE 

UNDERWOOD  PRODUCER 
GAS  BURNING  SYSTEM 

(PATENTED) 


We  have  told  you  in  picture  and  by  letter  the 
wonderful  results  obtained  in  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  Underwood  Producer  Gas 
Burning  System  as  applied  to  updraft  kilns; 
have  shown  you  the  savings  with  this  system 
in  both  labor  and  fuel;  have  shown  further  that 
it  will  burn  in  one-third  less  time  than  with  any 
other  fuel;  have  called  your  attention  to  its  dozen 
or  more  other  advantages. 

Results  fully  equalling,  and  in  many  partic¬ 
ulars  surpassing,  the  demonstration  in  updraft 
kilns  have  been  accomplished  in  downdraft 
periodic  kilns,  both  round  and  rectangular,  at 
the  plant  of  the  U.  S.  BRICK  CO.,  TELL  CITY, 
INDIANA.  Visit  this  plant  and  see  the  system 
for  yourself.  You  cannot  be  a  skeptic  after  that. 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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If  you  are  seeking  a  kiln  that  will  save  you  time,  fuel  and  labor, 
of  water-smoking,  burning  and  cooling — if  you  want  a  kiln  that  will  turn 
out  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect  ware  every  time, 
then  install 

THE  “TECKTONIUS-VOGT” 

Up-and-Down  Draft  Round  Kiln 


SPECIAL  PATENTED  FEATURES  OF  TECKTONIUS-VOGT  KILNS 


Auxiliary  Used  in  water-smoking.  Heats  under- 
Fire  Furnace  Sroun<I  flues  at  each  end  of  open  tun¬ 
nel — part  of  heat  ascending  through 
opening  in  center  and  allowing  moisture  to  escape 
through  hole  in  crown  with  up-draft. 

Solid  Grate  Burns  finer  and  cheaper  coal  without 
Fire  Furnace  waste-  Makes  most  effective  coking 
table.  Creates  intense  oxidizing  heat. 
Easiest  regulated,  most  economical  firing  furnace  in 
existence. 

Stack  DamperConvenient  counter  weight  draft  in 
Control  stack  gives  perfect  control  of  direc¬ 

tion  and  degree  of  heat  at  all  times — 
thus  reducing  to  minimum  chances  for  underburning  or 
overburning. 


%!  * 
III 


nRL 
Bfno ( 
6n«n 


Front  View  of  Fire 
Furnace. 


Write  for  Prices,  Discounts  and  Terms 


Sectional  View  of  Fire 
Furnace. 


E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis.,U.S.A. 


Kenfield-Leach  Co.,  Printers,  Chicago. 
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uu  are  aoing  uiis  oy  slow  expensive 
hand  labor  you  are  losing  money 


One  man  with  one  of  these  Weller 
Heavy-Duty  Automatic  Shovels  should 
unload  a  car  of  clay  or  similar  material  in 
from  60  to  90  minutes. 


We  also  build  Gondola  Car  Unloaders 

and  complete 

Elevating,  Conveying  and  Pow 
Transmitting  Equipments 

Catalog  J-20 

Weller  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 

r  D«1l! _ _  n  w 


New  Y ork 
50  Church  St 


Baltimore 
Garrett  Bldg 


St.  Louis 
Victoria  B1 


an  Francisco 
Monadnock  Bldg 
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DRYERS 


Facts 


We  recognize  the  fact  that  a  stock  type  of  dryer  will  not  fit 
all  conditions.  Different  clays  and  products  and  different 
plant  arrangements  require  individual  consideration. 

The  extensive  experience  of  our  drying  engineers  enables 
them  to  readily  judge  which  is  the  best  suited  type. 

The  numerous  types  of  dryers  which  we  build  enable  us  to 
satisfy  any  requirement. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  brick  manufacturers  is  worthy  of  note. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Let  Us  Tell  You 


What  it  Is — 
What  it  Does 
and  How! 


Smith  Steel  Shell  Kiln. 


The  shell  construction  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  many  features 
which  we  have  developed  in  burn¬ 
ing  kiln  construction  and  design. 


Claude  Smith  Company 

Kiln  Builders 

417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A 

Alberta  Clay  Pro.  Co.  .  . 

P-15 

Alliance  Brick  Co . 

P-14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co  .  .  . 

P-  9 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  .  . 

P-  7 

Alton  Brick  Co . 

P-12 

American  Enameled  Brick 

&  Tile  Co . 

P-14 

American  Process  Co.  .  . 

.738 

Andersson  Mach.  Works. 

.739 

Arbuckle  &  Co . 

.  760 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co  .  .  . 

.680 

Auburn  Wagon  Co . 

.716 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co 

.723 

Barr  Clay  Co . 

P-12 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co . 

.733 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.  .  .  . 

.737 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. . 

,P-  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . 

P-  9 

Bonner  &  Marshall . 

.P-15 

Broderick  &  Bascom  .  .  .  . 

.680 

Brown  Instrument  Co  .  .  . 

.678 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co  . 

.715 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E . 717 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co  .  .  .P-10 
Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 724 

Chambers  Bros.  Co . 67  7 

Chicago  Bk.  Machy.  Co.  .742 
Chicago  Retort  &  Fire 

Brick  Co . P-  4 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops.  714 
Cleveland  Bk.  &  Clay  Co.P-  9 

Cling-Surface  Co . 716 

Consolidated  Tramway.  ..741 
Columbus  Brick  &  Terra 
Cotta  Co . P-14 

D 

Danville  Brick  Co . P-10 

Davis  Fire  Bk.  Co . P-  4 

Davenport  Loco.  Wks .  .  .725 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.P-  9 

Dewey  Bros.,  Inc . 722 

Didier-March  Co . P-  7 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.  .  .  .P-  4 


Edgar  Allen  Amer.  Mang. 

Steel  Co . 714 

Englehard,  Chas . 726 

Evans  Clay  Co . P-  4 

F 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. . 

.761 

Farr  Bk.  Co . 

P-14 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D.  .  .  766-767 

Fernholtz  Bk.  Machy.  Co 

.675 

Ferris,  W.  B.,  Brick  Co. 

P-15 

Frink  Pyrometer . 

.714 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co . 

.  729 

General  Electric  Co  .  .  .  . 

.679 

General  Traffic  Assn.  .  . 

.  737 

Gerlock,  H.  W . 

.  740 

Goodrich,  The  B.  F.  Co  .  . 

.741 

Good  Roads  Machy.  Co  . 

.719 

H 

Harris  Brick  Co . 

P-  9 

Hamburg  Vit.  Bk.  Co.  . 

P-10 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co . 

.715 

Hetherington  &  Berner. 

.737 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co. 

P-10 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co  .  .  . 

.  730 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W.  .  . 

.714 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.P- 14 

J 

Jackson  6c  Church  Co .  . 

.  740 

The  Messagi 
of  Progress 


The  keen  observer  of  the  clay 
products  industry  sees  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  improvement  in 
methods  and  machinery  that  has 
marked  the  past  half  century. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  of  the 
real  progressive  steps  have  been 
made  in  the  past  ten  years. 

It  would  appear  that  the  industry 
had,  at  last,  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  Civil  War  tactics  were  out  of 
tune  in  these  days  of  the  Zeppelins. 

Every  new  stride  in  the  march  of 
improvement  is  announced  in  the 
advertisements  that  appear  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Not  to  read  these  advertisements 
is  to  adopt  the  defensive  measure 
of  the  ostrich,  who  sticks  his  head 
in  the  sand  to  interfere  with  the 
optical  powers  of  the  hunter. 

Not  to  read  these  advertisements 
is  to  admit  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  present  methods,  even  though 
you  know  them  to  be  wasteful  and 
crude. 

That  sort  of  policy  seldom  breeds 
millionaires. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please 
Mention  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 


K 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co  .  . 

P-14 

Keller  Brick  Co . 

P-12 

Kimbell,  S.  S.,  Brick  Co 

P-15 

L 

Lakewood  Engr.  Co  .  .  .  . 

.  735 

Lehigh  Car  Wheel  &  Axle 

Works  . 

.717 

Lehigh  Port.  Cement  Co 

.  720 

M 

Main  Belting  Co . 

.673 

Manufacturers  Equip.  Co 

.  763 

Marion  Machine,  Fdy. 

&C 

Supply  Co . 

.725 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co  . 

.719 

Martin  Bk.  Machine  Co . 

.  721 

Maurer  &  Son,  Henry  .  . 

P-  4 

Mayer  Brick  Co . 

P-10 

Mentz  Co . 

.  736 

Metropolitan  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P- 10 

Mexico  Bk.  &  F.  Clay  Co 

P-  7 

Morrison  &  Co . 

P-14 

Murphysboro  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P-1  2 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co  .  .  . 

.717 

N 

N.  P.  B.  M.  A . 

P-l  1 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co 

.P-15 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.  .  . 

P-  9 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D . 

.  731 

O 

Ohio  Galv.  &  Mfg.  Co  .  . 

.  738 

Ohio  Kiln  Co . 

.  721 

P 

Phillips  &  McLaren  .  .  .  . 

.  723 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

P-15 

Purington  Paving  Bk.  Co.P- 10 

Q 

Queens  Run  bire  Bk.  Co. 

P-  4 

Quinn,  John . 

P-  7 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

P-15 

Richardson-Lovejoy  . . . . 

.716 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint . 

.714 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Co.  720 

Rutgers  College . 

.716 

s 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . 

.  742 

Schaffer  Eng.  Eq.  Co  .  . 

.727 

Schofield-Burkett  . 

.  739 

Shawmut  Paving  Bk.  Co 

P-10 

Smith  Co.,  Claude . 

.671 

Society  Advocating  Fire 

Prevention . 

.676 

Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co . 

P-  4 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co  .  .  . 

.736 

St.  Louis  Vit.  Fire  Bk.  Co.P-  7 

Sterling  Brick  Co . 

P-12 

Stephens-Adamson  Co  .  . 

.  759 

Stewart  Heater  Co . 

.  724 

Stupakoff  Laboratories.  . 

.715 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.  .  .  . 

.728 

T 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co . 

.  768 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co. 

P-12 

Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co  .  . 

.  738 

Thwing  Instrument  Co  .  . 

.718 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engi- 

neering  Co . 

.671 

u 

United  Brick  Co . 

P-  9 

W 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co . 

.  762 

Webb  Wire  Wks . 

.  737 

Weller  Mfg.  Co . 

.670 

Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K.  .  . 

.714 
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A  CUSTOMER 
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l 

Sends  us  the  above  photograph  and  says  : 

d  he  LE\  IAd  HAIN  Elevator  Belt  featured  in  this  picture  worked 
continuously  in  our  plant,  elevating  hard  shale,  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Ship  us  another  one,  length  74  feet,  width  12  inches.” 

Couldn  t  you  use  some  belt  that  would  render  similar  performances'? 
There  is  only  one  kind  that  will  do  this,  and  its  name  is 

LEVIATHAN 

Sizes  from  1  in.  to  38  in.  in  stock,  subject  to  immediate  shipment 

MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Montreal  Toronto 
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Book  Department 


Bibliography  of  Clay  and 
Ceramic  Arts  (Branner)  .$2.00 
Bricks  and  Tiles  (Dobson)  .  .  .. 
. $1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edi¬ 
tion)  . $1.00 

Brick  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them  (Radford)  ..$  1 .00 
Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of 
Practical  (Hammond)..  .  .60c 
Bricklaying  System  (Gilbreth) 

. $3.00 

Brick  Work  (  Walker)  ....  60c 
Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mit¬ 
chell)  . $3.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence, 

Properties  and  Uses  (Ries)  .  . 

. $5.00 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels 

(Griffen) . $5.00 

Clays,  Tables  of  Analyses 

(Crossley)  . $2.00 

Clay  worker’s  Handbook 
(Searle)  . $2.00 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Con¬ 
struction  and  Operation 

(Lovejoy)  . $1.00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays 

(Bleininger)  . $2.00 

Engines  and  Boilers  (Watson) 

. $1.00 

Engineering  for  Land  Drain¬ 
age  (Elliott)  . $2.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting 
(Radford)  . $2.00 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses 

. $2.00 

Glazer’s  Book  (Raes)..  .$1.00 
Hollow  Tile  House  (Squiers)  . 

. $2.50 

How  to  Analyze  Clay  (Ashby) 

. $1.00 

How  to  Read  Plans  (Radford) 

. 50c 


Read — 

and  know 

The  art  of  burning  clay  is  as  old 
as  recorded  history,  since  the  earli¬ 
est  records  of  civilization  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  and  on  burned  clay  tablets. 

The  art  of  burning  clay  has  been 
the  theme  of  eminent  writers  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries. 

The  men  of  yesterday  read  yes¬ 
terday’s  books,  and  from  them, 
learned  the  past  and  the  then  pres¬ 
ent  of  clay  crafting.  You,  of  today, 
should  read  and  oitm,  today's  books 
that  sum  up  the  experience  of  ages 
in  the  art  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills, 
yet  as  new  as  tomorrow’s  snow. 

The  books  listed  here  are  selected 
from  hundreds,  as  being  the  best, 
the  simplest,  the  most  authentic. 

Any  one  of  them  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  art  that  you  have 
chosen  as  a  lifework. 

Start  your  practical,  work-a-day 
library  now.  If  it  is  already  started, 
add  to  it. 

What  you  have  learned,  no  ad¬ 
versity  can  later  take  from  you. 


Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks 

(English  Edition) . $2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 

(Worcester)  . 75c 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 

(English  Edition) . $1.00 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) 

. $5.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays 
(Fairie) . $1.50 

Observations  on  Pottery 

(Beckwith)  . 60c 

One  Hundred  Bungalows 

(BBA)  . 50c 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book 
(Dobson-Hammond)  ...$2.40 
Practical  Farm  Drainage 

(Elliott)  . $1.50 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducers  (Wyer)  . $4.00 

Producer  Gas  Fired  Furnaces 
(Nagel)  . $2.00 

Refractories  and  Furnace  Ma¬ 
terials  (Havard) . $4.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence 

(Lovejoy)  . 50c 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Con¬ 
densed)  . $3.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works:  Their 
Design  and  Construction 

(Easdale)  . $4.00 

Sewage  Disposal  (Fuller)  .... 
. $6.00 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) 

. $1.00 

Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make 


It  (Vogt-Turner) . 25c 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel 
Economy  (Booth) . $2.50 

The  New  Competition  (Eddy) 
. $1.50 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick 
(Wheeler) . $2.00 


PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 

You  will  find  the  following  circulars  (reprints  of  articles  appearing  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”)  very  helpful  in  fighting  competitive  materials. 

The  Truth  about  the  Wayne  County  Roads 

(From  October  7,  1913,  issue) 

Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure 

(From  March  7,  1914,  issue) 

Governor  Glynn  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads 

(From  April  7,  1914,  issue) 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


100 
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1000 
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It  Costs  Less  to  Operate 

The  FERNHOL  TZ 


‘  ‘M is representation 
to  Gain  Money  is 
Criminal” 


Place  a  Fernholtz  side  by 
side  with  any  other  brick 
machine  of  the  same  type.  Give 
them  an  equal  start  and  an  equal 
showing.  Measure  what  each  does 
by  every  known  standard.  Put  them 
to  the  severest  tests.  Rate  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  capacity — according  to  quality  of  work 
according  to  cost  of  operation  —  and  the 
answer  will  show  that  all  we  claim— all  that  we 
unqualifyingly  ASSERT  for  the  Fernholtz  is 
TRUE. 


We  Ma\e  No  Idle  Claims- 
We  Have  the  Proof 


Men  who  have  bought  the  Fernholtz  and  who  have  operated  the 
Fernholtz  attest  to  all  we  say.  Do  not  take  OUR  word — take  THEIRS. 

Words— mere  words  prove  nothing.  Go  to  the  nearest  plant  that  has  a  Fernholtz  —  we  will 
supply  you  with  the  information.  Watch  the  Fernholtz  work.  Get  the  history  of  that  Fernholtz 
from  the  man  who  is  footing  the  bills.  Ask  him  about  the  cost  —  about  the  caoacitv  —  about  the 
quality  of  the  work.  That’s  the  proof. 


FERNHOLTZ  Exclusive  Features 


What  makes  the  Fernholtz  the  acme  of  manufacturing  efficiency  are  the  exclusive  features.  The  one 
big  feature  about  the  Fernholtz  that  makes  it  stand  alone  in  its  class  is  the  mechanism  that  presses  the 
brick.  The  Fernholtz  is  so  constructed  that  FORTY  per  cent  of  the  time  of  EACH  revolution  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  PRESSING  the  brick.  No  other  machine  has  near  this  percentage.  Some  come  within  16  per 
cent  only.  That’s  why  the  Fernholtz  gives  a  better  QUALITY  of  product. 


Each  revolution  of  the  Fernholtz  combines  THREE 
operations.  First,  it  FILLS  the  moulds.  Second, 
it  PRESSES  the  brick.  Third,  it  LIFTS  the  brick  to 
the  top  of  the  mould  and  FORWARDS  them  on  the 
table. 

To  accomplish  all  these  operations  QUICKLY,  yet 
allow  plenty  of  time  where  time  is  necessary,  is  the 
problem  that  has  been  SOLVED  by  the  Fernholtz 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


The  superb  efficiency  of  operation  has  been  backed 
up  by  thoroughness  of  construction.  The  highest  qual¬ 
ity  of  steel  is  used  throughout.  All  parts  readily  are 
accessible,  the  moving  parts  being  exposed.  This 
permits  adjustments  without  loss  of  time. 

Little  power  is  required  to  operate  the  Fernholtz. 

Any  class  of  brick  can  be  made  on  the  Fernholtz  up 
to  12  inches  square,  and  can  be  pressed  flat  or  on  edge 
as  required. 


Do  you  want  to  know  who  is  using  the  Fernholtz 
nearest  you?  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  the  in¬ 
formation. 


The  Fernholtz  Bricfy  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  S.  VandeventerAves. 

St.  Louis 
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$  25O.OOO.OOO 

Anrndl  JireMitfe 


This  is  your  War! 
Are  you  going  to  fight? 
Don’t  run  up  the  white  flag 

Here’s  Ammunition  in  the  Fight 
-  —  £or  2-A-F-E  Building  Construction 


back  of  every  letter  you  mail. 

Uncle  Sam  does  the  transmitting  free. 


°^CT 

The  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 
wants  your  help  in  the  distribution  of  ten 
million  of  these  Poster  Stamps  during  the 
next  six  months.  It  is  a  part  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  movement  in  the  interest  of  SAFETY 
FIRST  in  HOME  BUILDING. 

10,000,000  PUNCHES  IN  FAVOR  OF  NON- 
BURNABLE  MATERIALS. 

10,000,000  BLOWS  AGAINST  BURNABLE  CON¬ 
STRUCTION. 

That  Should  Mean  Something  to  You 

By  having  these  stamps  printed  in  million  quan¬ 
tities,  The  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination  is 
able  to  supply  them  to  any  concern  manufacturing, 
selling  or  promoting  fire  resisting  building  materials 
at  the  following  nominal  rates.  Use  them  on  the 
Get  others  to  use  them.  Every  stamp  used  is  an  argument  for  SAFE  BUILDING  and 


THE  FAD  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Poster  Stamp  has  taken  the  world  by  storm. 
These  artistic  little  posters,  for  use  on  the  back  of 
letters  and  post  parcels,  originated  in  Germany. 
They  are  comparatively  new  in  America,  but  they 
already  threaten  to  rival  the  picture  postal  card  in 
popularity.  Poster  “fans”  are  beginning  to  make 
collections  of  them,  just  as  they  did  postage  stamps 
a  few  years  ago.  They  mark  the  introduction  of 
real  art  in  advertising. 


PRICES  TO  YOU 

These  stamps,  gummed  and  bound  in  perforated 

books,  furnished  in  the  two  designs  shown  above: 

1,000 

$1.50 

5,000  @  $1.25  M. 

6.25 

10,000  @  1.00  M. 

10.00 

25,000  @  .75  M. 

18.75 

Please  send  check  with  order. 

Order  today  and 

be  the  first  in  your  city  to  use  this 

novelty. 

Are  you  a  member  of  this  national  organization  that  aims  to  reduce  the  fire  waste  by  proper  building  methods? 
It  is  your  problem  we  are  attacking  and  we  need  your  co-operation. 

340  Leader-News  Building 


Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination, 


CLEVELAND, 


OHIO 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  <° 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT 


PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  911  Healey  Building  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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English  Brick  Works  Use  Brown  Pyrometers 


Telegrams 

BRICKS,  HATHERN  STATION 

Cod  A.  B,  C.  5th  Edition 


Cables 

Hattherra,  Loughborough 
National  Telephone,  Loughborough  61 1 


The  Hathern  Station  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co,,  Ltd, 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  and  Blue  Bricks 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  ENGLAND 


The  Blue  Brick  Works  are  at  Cliff,  nr.  Tamworth,  Straffordshire 
The  Terra  Cotta  Works  are  at  Hathern  Station,  Midland, 

RLY.  Main  Line.  H.  9451 


Dear  Sirs: — 


Head  Office 
Hathern  Station  Works 

Sept.  1  4th,  1914 
Monday. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  31st  of  August  and  very  much  appreciate  the  contents  of 
same.  We  were,  however,  able  to  purchase  a  Banker’s  draft  for  the  amount  of  your  account  on 
the  24th  of  August,  which  we  posted  to  you  on  the  same  date,  and  we  trust  you  have  received  this 
safely  and  negotiated  same  through  your  bankers. 

The  Recorder  is  working  and  giving  satisfaction:  our  previous  experience  was  with  a  Record¬ 
ing  Pyrometer  of  German  manufacture — it  worked  pretty  well  on  the  first  round,  on  the  second 
round  it  showed  weakness  and  upon  the  third  trial  it  collapsed  completely.  Your  instrument  is 
going  strong  and  appears  to  be  good  for  the  two  years’  constant  work  which  you  informed  us  we 
could  expect  of  it. 

Should  you  wish  to  publish  the  above  you  have  our  permission  to  do  so. 


THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA., 

U.  S.  A. 


Y ours  truly, 

For  the  Hathern  Station  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Ltd. 

(G.  H.  Hodson) 
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Not  one  cent  spent  for  repairs. 

Seven  G-E  Motors  Used. 

Several  years  operation  in  the  brick  plant  of  the  U.  F.  and  J.  T.  Washburn  Company 
at  Fast  Kingston  N.  Y.,  show  G-E  motors  in  this  brick  plant  cost  not  one  cent  for  repairs. 

Motors  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company  are  built  to  last.  All  parts  are  made 
amply  strong  and  with  thoroughly  sufficient  current  carrying  capacity. 

It  pays  to  buy  motors  whose  upkeep  is  negligible  and  whose  overload  capacitv  is 
ample  to  meet  emergencies. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  engineer  salesmen  at  its  local  offices  who  will  be 
pleased  to  quote  on  suitable  apparatus  to  meet  your  conditions. 

General  Electric  Company 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
(Office  of  agent) 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


General  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Mattoon,  Ill. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Minneapolis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 


For  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  business  refer  to  Southwest  General  Electric  Company  (formerly  Hobson 
El  Paso,  Houston  and  Oklahoma  City.  For  Canadian  business  refer  to  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Electric  Co.) — Dallas, 
,,  Toronto,  Ont.  5190 


35  H.  p.  G-E  Motor 
Driving  Elevator  Pug 
Mill  and  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  U.  F.  and  J.  T. 
Washburn  Co.,  East 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Brick  Plant,  U.  F. 
and  J.  T.  Washburn 
Co.,  East  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  G-E  Motor 
Drives  in  each  build¬ 
ing  shown  in  fore¬ 
ground. 
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HAULS  MATERIAL 

AT  1  CENT  PER  TON  OR  LESS 


THE  most  economical  mode  of  transportation,  under 
practically  every  condition,  is  a  B.  &  B.  Friction 
Grip  Aerial  Tramway  System. 

It  gives  you  a  smooth  roadway  that  is  accessible  at  all 
times.  Snow,  sleet  or  rain  won’t  affect  it  in  the  least. 
There  is  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order.  Gravity 
supplies  the  power  where  grade  is  sufficient. 

Our  tramway  systems  are  in  operation  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Let  us  tell  you  how  a  B.  &  B.  Friction  Grip 
Tramway  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  your  plant. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  16 


FREE  —  Our  monthly  magazine  —  THE  YELLOW 
STRAND  —  free  for  one  year  to  all  rope  users.  Write 
for  it. 


BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle 


Reduce  Handling  Cost 


No.  7000 

Storage  Battery  Truck 

Will  carry  loads  of  3,000  pounds. 


Rocker  Side  Dump  Car 

Also  made  in  end  dump.  Above  car 
made  for  loading  with  steam  shovel. 


by  the  purchase  of  our  STORAGE 
BATTERY  TRACTORS  AND 
TRUCKS. 

Does  the  work  of  several  men  and 
horses  and  at  much  less  cost.  Op¬ 
eration  very  simple. 

Wheels  are  equipped  with  solid 
rubber  tires  that  require  no  rails  to 
run  on.  Will  operate  on  a  fairly 
smooth  floor. 

You  need  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  method  of  transporting 
material  about  your  plant.  Let  us 
prove  to  you  that  these  machines 
will  meet  your  requirements. 

Atlas  High  Efficiency  Cars  and 
Locomotives 


We  Will  Build  Equipment  to  Suit  Your 
Conditions 


Complete  Industrial  Railway 
Equipment 


No.  7100 

Storage  Battery  Tractor 
Will  haul  10  tons  on  level. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Dryer  Oar  supplied  with 
or  without  decks  of  wood  gr  steel. 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  “I”  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  1287  Marquette  Ave 
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A  Department  Wherein  is  Set  Apart  Comment 
and  Opinions  on  Some  of  the  Graver  Problems 
Confronting  the  Clayworker  and  Co-Laborers 


AT  THE  suggestion  of  Joseph  W.  Mould¬ 
ing,  president  of  the  American  Face 
Brick  Association,  a  meeting  of  that 
“department”  of  Chicago’s  Association  of 
Commerce  which  has  to  do  with  building  ma¬ 
terials  will  tender  a  banquet  to  the  heads  of 
the  prominent  banks  in  Chicago,  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  menu,  enter  a  protest  against  the 
present  attitude  of  the  financiers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  toward  real  estate  and  investments  in  build¬ 
ing  property. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  representative  body  of  men,  with  invest¬ 
ments  reaching  far  beyond  the  million  mark, 
have  asked  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  a 
dangerous  condition  to  sit  down  and  break 
bread  with  them. 

The  slogan  “Don’t  Talk  War — Talk  Busi¬ 
ness”  is  all  very  well.  When,  however,  one’s 
business  shrinks  to  a  point  where  it  is  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  one  is  apt  to  inquire 
as  to  the  cause. 

And,  having  inquired — if  one  learns  that 
no  one  is  buying  because  no  one  can  obtain 
any  money — even  on  gilt-edged  security — one 
grows  still  more  curious — still  more  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  interrogation  point. 

“Don’t  Talk  War — Talk  Business’’  fails  in 
its  effect  when  the  inquiry  has  reached  its 
quarry  and  finds  that  the  banks  are  not  loan¬ 
ing  any  money  on  account  of  the  European 
War. 

Then  it  is  hard  not  to  talk  war — and  that 
is  what  the  brick  and  supply  men  of  Chicago 
are  going  to  do  within  a  few  hours  after  this 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  in  the 
mails. 

War  on  the  interests  that  are  Selling  Amer¬ 
ica  Cheap! 

War  on  the  so-called  caution  that  has  put  a 
prohibitive  interest  rate  on  all  real  estate  im¬ 
provement  loans — to  the  end  that  a  mighty 
host  of  laboring  men,  out  of  employment — 
hungry,  cold  and  ugly — are  going  to  make 


Chicago  a  less  pleasant  place  to  dwell  in,  this 
coming  winter,  than  in  days  gone  by. 

In  the  month  just  closed,  the  valuation  of 
plans  filed  dropped  from  an  estimated 

$8,000,000  to  something  like  $4,600,000 — 
this  in  the  city  limits  of  Chicago — America’s 
second  largest  city. 

The  trouble  has  not,  as  yet,  begun.  The 
filing  of  a  plan  does  not  make  work — it  is  the 
work,  in  its  progress,  that  feeds  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

And  this  work  will  be  lacking  when  the 
snow  flies  and  the  cold  winter  wind  bites 
sharply  at  the  man  who  has  not  fed. 

So  the  building  material  men  of  Chicago  are 
going  to  ask  Chicago’s  bankers  to  save  Chi¬ 
cago’s  workingmen,  by  making  it  possible  to 
work  this  winter. 

They  are  going  to  point  out  that  the  im¬ 
provements  are  needed — that  the  rental  value 
of  present  buildings  is  mounting  skyward. 

They  are  going  to  ask  the  bankers  to  look 
beyond  the  cold,  calm  caution  of  the  man  who 
thinks  in  dollars  and  acts  by  a  rule  of  averages, 
and  see  that  no  European  war  can  make  Chi¬ 
cago  real  estate  any  less  valuable — that  no 
King  or  Kaiser  or  Emperor  or  Archduke  can 
make  the  vast  granary  of  the  Middle  West 
any  less  productive — that  the  real  need  of  the 
times  lies  in  a  financial  policy  that  is  broad 
enough  to  let  the  men  who  want  to  go  ahead 
and  make  a  living  do  so,  even  though  half 
the  world  is  trying  to  destroy  itself. 

And  what  Chicago  is  doing,  it  might  be  well 
for  other  cities  to  consider.  What  right  have 
your  bankers  to  paralyze  the  activity  that  you 
have  helped  to  make,  and  upon  which  you 
depend  ? 


JUST  as  a  precautionary  measure,  let  us  ac¬ 
custom  ourselves  to  using  the  slogan 
“Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.”  instead  of  “Made 
in  America.”  The  geographical  location  is 
too  indefinite — the  minds,  morals,  finances 
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and  skill  of  the  men  in  the  various  countries 
that  go  to  make  up  the  continent  upon  which 
we  occupy  a  comparatively  small  space,  too 
varied.  The  revolution  in  Mexico  was  “Made 
in  America,”  as  were  a  score  of  cowardly 
murders  of  men  who  aspired  to  rule  and  found, 
too  late,  that  power  means  prominence. 
Death — and  assassination — loves  a  shining 
mark.  Let  us  hold  to  ourselves  the  heritage 
we  have — let  the  slogan  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
mean  a  quality  that  leads  the  world — an  hon¬ 
esty  that  sets  an  example  for  both  sides  of  the 
water. 


IF  YOUR  competitor  talks  about  you,  put  him 
on  your  payroll.  Never  mind  what  he  says, 
so  long  as  he  talks.” 

Considerable  wisdom  is  wrapped  up  in  a 
few  words — those  that  are  quoted  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph.  Sometimes  it  is,  like  other 
wise  things,  hard  to  understand,  and  harder 
to  assimilate.  But  in  the  end,  the  competitor 


Old  Judge  Jenkins 

WHEN  the  harvest  days  are  over,  and  the 
frost  begins  to  spread  color  on  the 
leaves  that  hover,  like  the  sparrows 
overhead,  farmers  start  to  hitch  a  wagon, 
heading  for  the  county  fair,  where  they  stand 
and  do  some  braggin’  ’bout  the  things  they’re 
showing  there.  Hear  the  rumble  and  the 
swishin’  of  machines  that,  like  as  not,  have  no 
other  single  mission  but  to  ease  the  farmer’s 
lot!  Hear  the  noise  and  feel  the  rustle,  ’round 
the  tents  where  things  are  sold!  Seems  as 
though  we  have  to  hustle  if  we  want  the  farm¬ 
er’s  gold. 

Old  Judge  Jenkins  walked  along  the  path 
that  answered  for  a  road — heard  some  argu¬ 
ments  so  strong  he  felt  he  wanted  to  be 
“showed”;  someone  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder — sort  of  grabbed  him  by  the  arm — 
saying,  “Now  the  days  are  colder,  are  you 
goin’  to  tile  your  farm?”  Old  Judge  Jenkins 
said,  “Why,  hello — that’s  what  1  came  down 
here  for — thought  I’d  find  some  drain  tile  fel¬ 
low  who  could  tell  me  something  more  than 


that  spends  time  and  space  in  advertising  his 
rival  is  the  loser — it  is  the  inevitable. 

The  wisdom  of  it  all  appeals  very  strongly 
at  the  present  time. 

EVERY  indication  points  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition’s  being  a  huge  success. 
The  nations  at  war  are  not  nearly  as  par¬ 
alyzed  as  the  war  correspondents  would  have 
us  believe,  and  business  is  going  on  at  all 
points  that  are  not  in  what  might  be  called  the 
theatre  of  the  war,  almost  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

The  plans  for  the  exhibits  had  been  made 
months  before  war  was  declared — many  of 
them  were  ready.  No  nation  on  earth  will  be 
willing  to  forego  the  benefit  it  expects  to  reap 
from  having  its  industries  represented  in  this 
great  congress  of  progress  and  enlightenment. 

“Seeing  America”  in  1915  will  be  seeing  the 
greatest  industrial  exposition  ever  planned — 
beside  which  the  expositions  at  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  will  seem  but  stepping  stones. 


Goes  to  the  Fair 

I  read  in  some  clay  paper — seems  it  was  the 
one  called  Brick  — where  they  say  burned 
clay’s  the  caper — once  put  down  it’s  bound  to 
stick.  Ought  to  be  some  one  who  caters  to 
us  farmers  with  his  ware — here  s  machines  to 
dig  our  taters — seems  to  be  some  salesman 
there.  Beats  all,  how  these  men  who  sell  us 
wooden  staves  for  silo  walls,  always  have 
someone  to  tell  us  where  to  buy  them — and 
the  calls  that  the  men  who  sell  cement  for 
building  silos  and  what  not  (some  things  it 
was  never  meant  for) — they’re  all  over  this 
here  lot!  But  the  men  who  have  the  only  kind 
of  stuff  that’s  worth  our  while  let  these  rob¬ 
bers  catch  us  lonely  farmers  and  annex  our 
pile. 

Seems  to  me  if  I  had  money  tied  up  in 
some  burned  clay  ware,  I  d  be  here  a  makin’ 
honey  in  the  sunshine  of  the  fair.  This  idea 
of  merely  makin’  stuff  and  makin’  of  it  well, 
isn  t  what  brings  home  the  bacon — next  thing 
is — get  out  and  sell.” 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frederic  W.  Donahoe) 
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Panama -  Pacific 

Clay  Products  Association 
Secures  Charter  and  Elects  Officers 

The  Directorate  Includes  Names  Well  Known  in  the 
Clay  working  World,  and  to  these  Will  be  Added 
Others  until  the  Entire  Nation  is  Represented 


A  DULY  incorporated  organization,  with  offices  and  officers,  is  at  work,  planning  the  details  of  one  of  the  greatest  publicity 
movements  ever  started  in  the  industry.  This  movement  is  one  of  great  importance,  since  it  contemplates  a  campaign  that 
zuill  benefit  every  man  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  burned  clay  for  building  purposes.  It  contemplates  a  nation-wide 
scheme  of  publicity,  of  which  the  clay  products  house  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  but  the  initial  step. 


HERMAN  L.  MATZ, 
President. 


AS  this  issue  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  mailed  to 
subscribers,  the  first  Directors’  Meeting  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Clay  Products  Association  will  be  in  session. 
The  meeting  is  called  by  W.  P.  Varney,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization,  and  will  be  held  at  the  Sherman 
House,  Chicago,  October  6th,  at  12:15  p.  m. 

As  announced  in  this  magazine  a  month  ago,  a  decision 
was  reached  the  latter  part  of  August,  to  incorporate  an  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  project  which  has 
been  given  so  much  prominence  in  the  past  few  months.  Mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  take  time.  A  charter  had  to  be  secured,  and 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  authorities  at 
Springfield  (for  the  Associatio  is  incorporated  under  the 


Illinois  law)  were  loath  to  allow  that  it  was  a  simon-pure 
"association,  not  for  profit.” 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  incorporation  papers,  in 
describing  the  manner  in  which  the  objects  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  were  to  be  financed,  stated  that,  if  any  funds  remained 
after  the  project  for  which  the  association  was  formed  had 
been  attained,  they  would  be  distributed  in  the  proportion 
of  the  amounts  subscribed.  The  question  naturally  arose — 
“suppose  the  association  made  money” — and  it  took  some 
argument  to  convince  the  Springfield  people  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  to  spend  money— -not  to  make  it. 

By  doing  this,  it  will  be  understood,  the  association  avoids 
the  payment  of  a  corporation  tax — something  that  would  be 
a  hardship,  since  its  object  is  philanthropic. 

In  order  that  “Brick  and  Ciay  Record’s”  readers  may  be 
familiar  with  this  new  association,  we  quote  from  the  letter 
head,  which,  after  the  title  of  the  Association,  reads: 

“Organized  to  Promote  the  Use  of  Burned  Clay  Products 
through  Publicity  and,  as  a  part  of  the  Initial  Campaign,  to 
Build  a  Modern,  Low  Cost,  Fire-Resistant  Residence  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.” 

That  gives  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell,  except  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  names  of  the  men  who  constitute  the  first 
Board  of  Directors.  These  are: 

Herman  L.  Matz,  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Company,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  P.  Varney,  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  vice-president ;  Charles  Bonner,  of  the  Bonner  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Brick  Company,  treasurer ;  Louis  F.  Desmond,  secre¬ 
tary;  E.  K.  Cormack,  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Com¬ 
pany;  J.  J.  Lyon,  of  the  Meacham  &  Wright  Company;  C.  J. 
Hill,  of  the  Kimbell-Hill  Company;  Thomas  C.  Moulding,  of 
the  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company :  Theo.  A.  Randall,  of 
the  “Clayworker ;”  R.  C.  Penfield,  of  the  American  Clay  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company ;  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  of  the  “Brickbuilder ;” 
William  Schlake,  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Copmany ;  Gordon  C. 
Keith,  of  the  “Canadian  Clayworker;”  and  Frederic  W.  Dona- 
hoe,  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Immediately  after  the  directors’  meeting  that  will  be  held 
October  6th,  committees  will  be  appointed  to  take  up  the 
work  of  securing  subscriptions  to  cover  the  initial  cost  of 
the  campaign.  That  there  will  be  a  hearty  response  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected. 

The  idea  of  erecting  a  practical,  well  designed  and  well 
built  fire-resistant  residence  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposi- 
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LOUIS  F.  DESMOND, 
Secretary. 


CHARLES  BONNER, 
T  reasurer. 


W.  P.  VARNEY, 
Vice  President. 


tion  has  been  before  the  makers  of  burned  clay  uuilding 
products  for  the  past  six  months.  It  is  no  new  idea,  there¬ 
fore,  yet  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  the  project  has  taken 
form,  until  today  it  is  all  ready  to  push  forward  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  completion.  The  impetus  that  this  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing  will  give  to  clay  products,  cannot  be  measured  in  words. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  everything  that  is  new 
and  artistic  in  the  way  of  construction  materials  will  be 
demonstrated  to  an  audience  that  will  be  made  up  of  many 
millions — people  drawn  from  every  corner  of  the  land.  The 
California  climate  has  made  semi-tropical  architecture  prev¬ 
alent,  and  the  old  Mission  style  of  building,  which  was  “dobe” 
or  stucco,  will  be  much  in  evidence. 


The  stucco”  house  has  already  had  one  “inning”  at  the 
expense  of  the  maker  of  brick.  It  would  be  sad  indeed,  if 
it  were  given  another  by  the  absence  of  a  good  showing  for 
brick,  in  a  place  that  will  be  sure  to  breed  stucco  walls  al¬ 
most  overnight. 

The  effect  of  this  demonstration  of  good  brick  architec¬ 
ture  will  be  felt  all  across  the  country.  It  is,  in  the  widest 
sense,  a  general  publicity  movement,  and  as  such,  should  be 
financed  by  the  brick  industry  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  standing  of  the  men  who  are  serving  on  the  first  di¬ 
rectorate  will  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Watch  their  work,  and  do  your  part  in  making  it  a 
success. 


Clay  Products  Increased  $8,000,000  in  1913 


ADVANCE  information 
as  to  the  contents  of 
the  Government  Re¬ 
port  on  the  statistics  of  the 
clayworking  industry  for 
1913  show  that  an  increase 
of  more  than  $8,000,000, 
1913  over  1912,  was  noted  in 
the  value  of  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  resume  of  the 
report,  written  by  Jefferson 
Middleton,  he  says: 

“The  year  1913  in  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  was,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  progress. 
The  total  value  of  all  clay 
products  marketed  in  the  year — the  principal  criterion  in 
judging  the  status  of  the  industry — was  $181,289,132,  com¬ 
pared  with  $172,811,275  in  1912,  an  increase  of  $8,477,857, 
or  4.91  per  cent.  Compared  with  1908,  the  year  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  the  increase  was  $48,091,370,  or  36.11  per  cent.” 

In  continuing  his  resume,  Mr.  Middleton  writes  further: 
“Of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  industry  (1)  brick  and 
tile  and  (2)  pottery,  the  former  showed  the  larger  increase, 


both  actual  and  proportionate.  The  increase  in  the  brick 
and  tile  industry  was  $6,989,646,  or  5.13  per  cent;  the  increase 
in  the  pottery  industry  was  $1,488,211,  or  4.08  per  cent. 

“The  most  prominent  features  in  the  industries  in  1913 
were  the  large  decrease  in  the  production  and  value  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  in  the  region  supplying  the  New  York  market 
and  in  the  value  of  architectural  terra  cotta,  and  the  large 
increase  in  the  value  of  vitrified  brick,  sewer  pipe,  fireproof¬ 
ing  and  fire  brick.  The  engineering  and  refractory  products, 
vitrified  brick,  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick  and  stove 
lining,  showed  an  increase  of  $7,257,428,  and  the  structural 
materials  showed  a  net  decrease  of  $521,315  in  1913.  The 
growing  use  of  hollow  tile  not  only  in  fireproof  construction 
in  the  larger  buildings,  but  also  in  dwelling  houses  and  other 
small  structures,  is  shown  in  the  large  and  continued  increase 
in  the  value  of  this  material,  the  making  of  which  seems 
destined  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the  industry.  The 
vitrified  paving  brick  industry  had  probably  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  year  it  has  yet  experienced,  there  being  a  large  increase 
in  its  production,  value,  and  average  price  per  1.000.  The 
effect  of  the  educational  work  of  the  several  associations 
devoted  to  the  increased  use  of  vitirified  brick  as  a  paving 
material,  not  only  for  city  streets  but  as  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  enduring,  and  economical  material  for  country  roads, 
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Value  of  the  products  of  clay  in  the  United  States  in  1912  and  1913,  by  States  and  Territories • 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 

Delaware . 

District,  o(  Columbia . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho  and  Nevada . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio...- . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania,  i . 

Porto  "Rico . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

Other  States . 

Total . 

Percentage  of  total . 


1912 

Brick  and 
tile. 

Pottery. 

Total. 

81,912,966 

$22,213- 

*1,935,179 

178, 564 

178, 564 

433, 648 

28,957 

462, 605 

5, 692,  797 

219,653 

5,912,450 

1,396,147 

41,247 

1,437,394 

1,465,000 

("> 

1,465.000 

162,216 

162,216 

217,486 

(«) 

217,486 

272, 766 

272, 766 

2, 787,  484 

19,057 

2,806,541 

176,108 

176,108 

14,279,039 

931,951 

15,210,990 

6,858,149 

1,077,102 

7,935, 251 

4,492,185 

30,141 

4,522,326 

2, 036, 500 

(“) 

2, 036, 500 

2,329,536 

114,204 

2, 443, 740 

523,6)43 

(a) 

523,643 

534,101 

(«) 

534,101 

1,681,042 

184,711 

1,865,753 

1,515,067 

252, 099 

1.767.166 

2, 350, 6K)6 

194, 892 

2? 545, 498 

1,611,040 

(a) 

1,611,040 

589,093 

12,706 

601,799 

6,409,346 

3,515 

6,412,861 

314,017 

(«) 

314,017 

805.398 

805,398 

492,096 

(«) 

492, 096 

10,902,633 

8, 935,920 

19, 838, 553 

185,575 

185,575 

9,653,326 

2, 405, 532 

12,058, 858 

1, 456, 703 

8,950 

1,465,653 

231,245 

231,245 

19,302, 773 

15,508, 735 

34,811,508 

535,318 

535,318 

734, 226 

(a) 

734,  226 

19, 408,681 

2,128,540 

21,537,221 

14,294 

(°) 

14,294 

697, 802 

6, 761 

704,563 

41,496 

41,496 

1,327,850 

173,166 

1,501,016 

2,739,464 

146,604 

2, 886, 008 

724,978 

(“) 

724,978 

79, 266 

79, 266 

1  ,874,  174 

(“) 

1,874,174 

2,388, 870 

(a) 

2, 388, 870 

1,410,708 

3, 365, 166 

4,775,874 

1,036,586 

7,900 

1 , 044, 486 

45,103 

45,103 

684, 442 

684, 442 

136,307,111 

36,504,164 

172,811.275 

78. 88 

21. 12 

100. 00 

1913 


Brick  and 
tile. 


*2,071,423 
218, 542 
509, 867 
5, 054, 703 
1,247,010 
1,372,234 
187.280 
149,014 
253,344 
2,664,091 
150, 701 
14,280,611 
7,311,940 
5, 552, 983 
1,919,910 
2,812,158 
638, 491 
661  573' 
1,762,466 
1,583,530 
2, 451,242 
1,781,017 
623, 820 
6, 598, 664 
456,897 
886,166 
462, 534 
10,866,833 
176,  528 
8,627,818 
1, 600,  723 
262, 580 
21,868,407 
573, 371 
771,795 
22,185,383 
6, 359 
573, 459 
46, 685 
1,347,985 
2,968,975 
708, 906 
94, 773 
1, 705, 651 
2, 390, 226 
1,7S3,3S3 
1,013,028 
61,678 


Pottery. 


1.43, 296, 757 
79.  04 


$20, 158 


19, 757 
290, 255 
46,501 
(«) 


11,000 

’28,’ 528' 


915,263 
1,186, 706 
20,698 
(«) 

102,118 

(3) 

(°) 

155,034 

231,345 

222,883 

(“) 

17,451 

3,412 

(«) 

(“) 

(o) 

8,838, 545 


2,841,658 

13,683 


16,519,889 


(“) 

2,046,099 

(«) 

9, 782 


145,100 
80, 374 
(“) 


(«0 

(«) 

3,424,887 

7,700 


i 93, 549 


Total. 


37,992,375 
20. 96 


$2,091,581 
218, 542 
529, 624 
5,344,958 
1,293,511 
1,372,234 
187,280 
160,014 
253, 344 
2,692,619 
150,701 
15,195,874 
8, 498, 646 
5, 573, 681 
1,919,910 
2,914,276 
638, 491 
661, 573 
1,917,500 
1,814,875 
2,674,125 
1,781,017 
641,271 
6, 602, 076 
456, 897 
S86, 166 
462, 534 
19,705,378 
176, 528 
11,469,476 
1,614, 406 
262, 580 
38, 388, 296 
573,371 
771,795 
24,231,482 
6, 359 
583,241 
46,685 
1,493,085 
3,049,349 
708, 906 
94,  773 
1 , 705, 651 
2,390,226 
5, 208, 270 
1,020,728 
61,678 
793, 549 


181,289,132 

100.00 


is  being  felt,  and  this  industry  no  doubt  has  a  bright  future. 

“In  the  brick  and  tile  industry  decrease  was  shown  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  common  brick,  and  in  the  value  of  fancy 
or  ornamental  brick  and  of  architectural  terra  cotta.  The 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  common  brick  was  466,448,000, 
or  5.45  per  cent,  but  owing  to  the  higher  prices  prevailing  in 
1913  the  proportionate  decrease  in  value  was  less — 3.21  per 
cent.  Increase  was  recorded  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
vitrified  paving  brick,  of  front  brick  and  of  fire  brick;  in 
the  value  of  enameled  brick,  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  stove 
lining,  fireproofing  and  tile,  not  drain,  the  latter  products 
reaching  their  maximum  value  in  1913,  as  also  did  the  total 
value  for  brick  and  tile  products. 

“The  largest  increase  in  value  recoided  was  fire  brick — 
$2,749,493,  or  15.38  per  cent,  and  the  largest  decrease  was  in 
common  brick — $1,661,509,  or  3.21  per  cent. 

“In  the  pottery  industry  every  variety  of  ware  as  classified 
in  this  report  except  one  showed  an  increase,  and  the  year 
was  one  of  notable  progress  in  every  way.  The  new  tariff 
law  which  will  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  pottery 
industry  than  on  the  brick  and  tile  industry,  both  in  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  on  the  finished  product,  went  into  effect  so  late  in 
the  year  that  it  had  little  or  no  apparent  result.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  those  interested,  the  old  and  new  tariff  acts, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  pottery,  are  given  on  another  page 
of  this  report.  The  value  of  pottery  imports,  which  were 
principally  of  high-grade  ware,  showed  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  1913  over  1912 — $621,921,  or  6.51  per  cent — but  with 
the  exception  of  1912,  was  the  lowest  recorded  in  11  years. 
The  exports  of  high-grade  domestic  pottery,  though  small, 


increased,  but  the  exports  of  low-grade  pottery  decreased 
over  60  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  all  exports  decreased. 

“In  statements  to  the  Geological  Survey  quantities  are  re¬ 
ported  for  common  brick,  front  brick,  vitrified  paving  brick, 
fire  and  silica  brick,  but  not  for  fancy  or  ornamental  brick 
or  enameled  brick.  The  average  price  per  1,000  increased 
in  1913  in  every  case,  except  front  brick,  which  was  the  same 
in  both  years — $11.62.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  common 
brick  was  15  cents,  of  vitrified  paving  brick  68  cents,  of  clay 
fire  brick  72  cents,  and  of  silica  brick  34  cents. 

“A  notable  feature  of  the  clayworking  industries  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  the  concentration  of  the  industry  into 
fewer  and  larger  units,  principally  by  the  elimination  of  the 
smaller  temporary  plants,  though  considerable  consolidation 
has  also  been  going  on.  This  concentration  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  value  of  output  per  operator  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $21,451  in  1904  to  $44,598  in  1913. 

“There  were  no  strikes  of  great  importance  in  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  in  1913,  though  there  were  some  local 
labor  disturbances  that  had  no  serious  effect.  The  pottery 
industry  was  threatened  with  labor  troubles  for  a  time,  but 
serious  consequences  were  avoided.  In  Chicago  there  were 
strikes,  not  in  the  clayworking  industries,  but  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades,  which  affected  the  use  of  clay  products;  but  these 
appear  to  have  been  settled  in  a  manner  to  insure  more  per¬ 
manent  peace  than  has  been  enjoyed  there  for  some  years. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  legislative  restrictions  concern¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  some  states 
have  affected  the  industries.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
year  was  an  important  one  in  development  of  the  industry.” 
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Build  with  Brick 


A  Gummed  Paper  Sticker,  Printed  In  Dark  Blue,  and  Exactly  This  Size,  Will  Cost  $1.25  Per  M.  or  Less. 


SOMETHING  in  connection  with  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry,  at  least  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  so-called 
“rougher  products” — brick,  hollow  block  and  drain 
tile,  seems  to  make  it  hard  to  awaken.  But  at  the  same 
time,  like  all  things  that  take  some  time  to  do,  the  awak¬ 
ening  is  very  thorough,  when  once  it  is  accomplished. 

The  industry  is  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  compelling 
power  of  the  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan,  and,  perhaps 
best  of  all.  the  dealers  in  some  of  the  large  cities  are  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  truth  of  the  statement  so  often  made  in 
these  pages,  that  “Build  with  Brick”  signs  were  peculiarly 
a  selling  campaign,  and  were  designed  to  induce  sales. 

For  instance,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  dealers  in  face 
brick,  who  have  a  strong  association,  set  apart  a  day 
when  each  concern  detailed  one  of  its  salesmen,  in  an 
automobile,  to  be  one  of  a  “fleet”  that  covered  the  coun¬ 
try  for  thirty  miles  around  Columbus,  tacking  blue  and 
white,  sheet  steel  signs  reading  “Build  with  Brick”  on 
fences  along  the  roads,  and  on  guide  posts  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  Carl  Walters,  salesmanager  of  the  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley  Products  Company,  tells  us  that  they  stick  up  like  a 
sore  finger  and  glisten  in  the  sun  like  a  diamond  on  the 
engagement  finger  of  a  sweet  girl  graduate. 


Build  with  Brick 


This  Smaller  Size  Wil  Cost  $1.00  Per  M.  or  Less. 

Nor  is  Canton,  Ohio,  far  behind.  Here  the  Belden 
Brick  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  have  joined  hands  and  will  ornament  the  fences  of 
Stark  County  with  sapphire-hued,  imperishable  signs 
that  will  tell  the  natives,  as  well  as  those  that  do  but 
travel  through,  the  way  to  build  and  the  way  to  pave. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  activities  of  the  S.  A. 
F.  E.  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Through  its  efforts,  no  one 
who  lives,  visits,  or  drives  through  Cuyahoga  County  has 
cause  to  inquire  how  he  should  build — the  signs  of  brick’s 
prosperity  are  there — blue  and  white  sheet  steel  signs 
that  say,  again  and  again,  “Build  with  Brick — Build  with 
Brick.” 

Nor  have  the  men  who  make  drain  tile  been  idle — one 
concern,  the  Madisonville  Drain  Tile  Company,  Madison- 
ville,  Ky.,  has  written  us,  saying  among  other  things,  that 
it  “can’t  see  how  we  get  the  signs  up,  for  the  money.” 
And  they  also  hint  that,  as  soon  as  they  get  the  signs 
they  have  ordered,  all  placed  securely  on  the  fences  that 
guard  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  from  the  encroachment  of 
the  Kentucky  roads,  they  will  order  more,  and  keep  on 
tacking  them  until  the  biggest  part  of  a  ten  mile  radius 
around  Madisonville  is  sparkling  with  the  brief,  pungent, 
timely  advice — “Tile  Your  Farm.” 

Meanwhile,  letters  are  coming  in,  in  bunches,  and  ev¬ 
ery  day,  enclosed  in  envelopes  that  bear  the  blue  and 
white  imprint  “Build  with  Brick.” 

And  on  top  of  that,  another  idea  has  come  to  us,  which 
is: 

In  response  to  request  made  by  some  of  our  subscribers, 
we  have  secured  a  price  on  stickers,  printed  in  dark  blue 
and  of  the  sizes  shown  in  the  two  illustrations  printed 


herewith.  We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  these  in  the  small 
sizes  for  $1.00  per  M  and  in  the  larger  size  at  $1.25  per  M. 
If  the  orders  which  we  receive  for  them  reach  figures  that 
enable  us  to  order  these  in  quantities,  we  will,  in  billing 
them  to  our  subscribers,  give  them  the  benefit  of  any 
reduction  we  may  be  able  to  secure  through  ordering  a 
larger  quantity. 

In  order  that  we  may  secure  the  lower  figure,  all  orders 
received  by  us  will  be  held  until  Oct.  20th,  at  which  date 
we  will  make  up  a  blanket  order  to  cover  all  of  those  which 
we  have  sold. 

Remember — the  stickers  cannot  cost  you  more  than  $1.00 
and  $1.25  per  M  respectively  and  they  may  cost  you  very 
much  less. 

Similar  stickers  will  be  printed  with  “Pave  with  Brick” 
and  with  “Tile  your  Farm” — the  prices  being  the  same  as 
those  quoted.  These,  with  the  “Build  with  Brick”  poster 
stamps,  ought  to  furnish  enough  ammunition  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  “sticker”  campaign.  Every  time  you  send  the  slogan 
along,  you  make  it  stronger  and  impress  it  the  more  deeply 
on  the  public  mind. 


A  Curiosity  in  Brick. 

We  hear  so 
much  about  the 
lasting  qualities 
of  brie  k — its 
ability  to  resist 
the  attacks  of 
time  and  the 
elements  —  we 
have  seen  the 
d  e  m  onstration 
of  its  fire  resist- 
i  n  g  qualities  in 
a  recent  great 
conflagr  a'tion. 
But  here  is 
proof  that,  while 
not  so  grim  as 
that  which  ac¬ 
companies  a  ter¬ 
rible  disaster,  is 
all  the  more 
forceful,  as  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  hand 
of  Nature. 
Amid  the 

crumbling  failures  and  degeneration  of  stacks  constructed 
of  concrete  and  other  perishable  materials,  on  the  island 
of  Trinidad  may  be  seen  the  curious  freak  of  nature  shown 
in  the  accompaning  picture.  The  brick  chimney  was 
at  one  time  part  of  an  old  sugar  mill.  The  building  which 
housed  the  mill  has  long  since  been  reduced  to  ruins  and 
is  now  overrun  with  vines  and  other  tropical  vegetation, 
but  the  solidly  built  brick  chimney  has  remained  intact, 
and  up  through  its  center,  one  of  the  quickly  growing- 
trees  of  the  tropics  has  sprung,  spreading  its  branches  out 
of  the  top,  giving  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  tall 
slender  vase  containing  a  bunch  of  foliage.  And  here  it 
will  probably  remain  for  years,  a  curiosity  of  Nature — a 
monument  to  imperishable  burned  clay. 


Regarding  Our  Associate  Editor 

A  Few  Words  About  the  Man  Who 
Brings  this  Magazine  in  Close 
Touch  with  Its  Distant  Readers 


C.  O.  Arbogust,  Cr.  E. 
Associate  Editor. 


SOME  months  ago,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  published  an 
article,  introducing,  as  it  were,  the  “glad  hand”  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  clayworkers,  not — in  this  instance,  through  its 
columns,  but  by  personal  contact  with  one  of  its  staff. 

This  “glad  hand”  has  developed  into  a  “helping  hand,”  from 
the  letters  we  are  receiving,  one  of  which  comes  from  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  and  reads,  in 
part : 

“We  were  very  much  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
your  associate  editor,  Mr.  C.  O.  Arbogust,  on  his  recent  visit 
to  this  city,  and  feel  very  grateful  for  his  suggestions  and 
interest  shown  while  visiting  our  works.'  We  fully  appreciate 
the  many  good  things  contained  in  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’ 
and  will  make  it  a  point  to  see  that  the  head  of  each  one  of 
our  departments  gets  a  magazine  each  half-month.” 

These  letters,  and  verbal  reports  that  we  have  received, 
prove  the  wisdom  of  a  decision  that  was  reached  more  than 
a  year  ago,  but  which  was  not  put  into  effect  because  the  right 
man  did  not  come  along, — that  is,  did  not  come  along  until 
Mr.  Arbogust  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

He  was  found  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for  the  work  that 
was  to  be  done — being  a  graduate  Ceramic  Engineer  and  an 
ex-Superintendent  of  a  clayworking  plant.  The  work  that 
was  given  him  was,  in  the  main,  constructive.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  accumulative. 

The  project  was  based  upon  the  idea  that,  having  a  good 
basic  knowledge  of  both  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  side 


of  clayworking,  Mr.  Arbogust  was  well  fitted  to  absorb 
knowledge  by  his  daily  visits  to  clay  plants.  While  giving 
others  the  benefit  of  his  own  training,  he  was  adding  to  it, 
through  the  advice  and  suggestions  he  received  from  the  men 
upon  whom  he  called. 

In  this  way,  each  day  made  him  more  valuable  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  more  capable  of  giving  advice,  stronger  in  that  he  could 
say  “So  and  so  are  doing  this  very  thing  at  Blankville — write 
them,  if  you  don’t  think  I  am  right.” 

Among  other  things  that  he  has  been  able  to  show  some  of 
our  subscribers  are  better  methods  of  setting,  of  watersmok¬ 
ing  and  of  burning,  and  as  a  result,  without  making  any 
change  in  equipment,  he  has  saved  these  subscribers  the 
amount  of  money  represented  by  a  quicker  turn  of  the  kilns 
and  a  larger  and  more  perfect  output. 

He  has,  by  suggesting  additional  equipment,  shown  some  of 
our  subscribers  that  they  would  save  money  by  spending 
some,  and  his  advice  has  been  followed  with  results  that  have 
proven  perfectly  satisfactory.  And  in  this  connection,  he 
has  found  a  treasure  trove,  in  the  accumulation  of  old  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  that  has  been  held  at  clayworking 
plants,  waiting  for  a  buyer — or  for  the  rust  to  complete  the 
work  it  had  started.  This  machinery,  through  his  advice,  has 
been  taken  out  and  put  into  shape,  advertised,  and  sold. 

Coming,  as  he  does,  with  nothing  to  sell,  and  therefore,  with 
no  personal  interest  beyond  the  wish  to  benefit  an  industry 
to  the  service  of  which  this  paper  is  dedicated,  Mr.  Arbogust 
merits,  and  receives,  the  confidence  of  the  men  he  meets, — a 
confidence  which,  we  are  sure,  is  as  well  merited  as  it  is 
freely  given. 


W.  S.  Dickey  Company  Has  Silo  Block  Rights. 

Word  comes  that  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  licensed  by 
the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  Nacto  Imperishable  Silo  in  the 
territory  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  right, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  any  other  of  the  Natco  prod¬ 
ucts,  being  confined  to  the  silo  blocks.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Dickey  Company  will  make  quite  a  feature  of  the 
Natco  silo  in  their  territory,  having  access  to  the  National 
Fire  Proofing  Company’s  advertising  to  boost  their 
product. 


Stopping  the  Oil  Waste. 

The  waste  of  oil  in  our  clay  plants  is  enormous. 
Schemes  that  are  practical  and  effect  an  actual  saving  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  great  many  yards  today.  The  force 
feeding  oiling  systems  have  been  applied  to  both  engines 
and  auger  machines.  To  save  the  waste  occurring  when 
the  tanks  on  the  cutter  and  repress  are  being  filled  with 
cheap  oil,  is  important.  It  has  been  found  expedient  to 
locate  a  tank  overhead  in  the  machine  room;  this  tank  is 
filled  by  pumping  the  oil  into  it  from  the  barrel  as  de¬ 
livered  on  plant.  Feed  lines  extend  to  the  various  stations, 
each  supplied  with  a  valve,  and  when  the  small  tanks 
need  replenishing  there  is  no  waste,  in  contrast  to  old 
methods  of  filling  with  a  bucket. — M.  D.  B. 
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Can  We  Improve 

American  Made 
Porcelain? 


A  Plea  for  Quality  and 
Artistic  Excellence 


By  S.  Robineau 

Editor  of  “The  Keramic  Studio ” 


A  Group  of  Decorated  Porcelain  That  Received  a  Prize  at 
the  Chicago  Ceramic  Exposition. 

IN  the  September  1  issue  of  this  magazine,  an  article 
appeared  over  my  signature,  calling  the  attention  of 
American  potters  to  the  needs  in  this  country  for  a 
good  grade  of  undecorated  porcelain  for  the  amateur 
trade.  The  great  number  of  artists,  mostly  women,  who 
thake  a  living  by  decorating  porcelain,  and  who  are  fac¬ 
ing  a  serious  situation  on  account  of  the  European  war, 
is  of  sufficient  consideration  to  merit  attention.  Not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  Canada,  the  visible  supply  is  fast 
diminishing.  The  demand  for  the  decorated  ware,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  as  strong  as  it  was  before  the  first  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  ordered  in  Europe. 

The  importation  of  French  and  German  porcelain  is 
practically  stopped.  We  look  for  an  American  porcelain 
to  fill  the  gap  and  find — none.  The  potters  who  produce 
porcelain  here  all  seem  to  be  making  one  grade  of  ware — 
hotel  china — a  ware  that  has  admirable  qualities  of  dur¬ 
ability  and  resistance,  well  adapted  to  hotel  or  restau¬ 
rant  use,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  ordinary  family  require¬ 
ments. 

It  is  however,  absolutely  unsuit¬ 
able  for  use  by  individual  artists, 
being  glazed  with  a  lead  glaze  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  fire  it  success¬ 
fully  in  the  overglaze  muffle  kiln, 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  lacks 
the  artistic  quality  of  the  European 
porcelain,  glazed  with  a  high-fire 
felspathic  glaze.  So  I  speak  a  sec¬ 
ond  word  for  the  production  of  a 
domestic  made  ware  that  will  answer 
the  requirements  of  a  very  large 
class  of  consumers — so  large  as  to 
be  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
pottery  world.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  importation  of  porce¬ 
lain  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  that  which  came  in  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  redecorated.  The 
prices  which  have  been  obtained  for 


this  ware  have  been  high,  in  comparison  to  the  prices 
asked  for  approximating-  ware  made  by  American  potters. 
Everything  points  to  the  ability  of  our  own  potters  to 
make  ware  that  will  rival  that  which  has,  up  to  this  time, 
been  imported — the  question  is,  will  they,  or  any  of  them, 
give  the  matter  the  consideration  it  deserves? 

Following  in  the  same  line  comes  the  question  of  our 
own  potters  making  a  much  finer  line  of  decorated  porce¬ 
lain  than  they  have  made  up  to  this  time.  There  is.  in  this 
country,  a  great  and  constantly  growing  public  that  has 
artistic  discernment  and  the  means  with  which  to  satisfy 
the  desire  for  more  artistic  table  ware.  They,  too,  swell 
the  receipts  of  the  importing  houses,  and  contribute  to  the 
European  potters  and  the  artists  employed  by  them.  The 
American  potter — his  mind  on  quantity,  rather  than  qual¬ 
ity — turns  out  hotel  china  by  the  ton  and  lets  the  finer 
trade  go,  almost  exclusively,  to  European  factories,  or 
bids  it  seek  what  it  wants  in  the  output  of  the  amateur 
decorator. 

A  Ford  Car  is  admirable,  made  in  large  quantities,  and 
consequently  cheap.  It  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  large  class  of  people  who  want  a  cheap  and  service¬ 
able  car.  There  is,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  who  never  would  be  satisfied  with  a  Ford — some 
of  whom  bought  foreign  cars  in  years  gone  by,  and 
since  American  built  cars — not  of  the  Ford  class — rival 
the  European  makes  in  quality  and  finish,  now  use  high- 
priced  American  cars  in  preference  to  those  of  French 
and  Italian  make. 

The  same  rule  covers  hats  and  shoes  and  dresses  and 
clothes  and  tableware. 

A  few  years  ago  I  noticed,  in  a  large  New  York  store, 


Another  Prize  Winning  Group.  The  Work  of  Six  Decorators. 
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Porcelain  Decorated  by  Amateurs  at  the  Fawcett  School  of  Industrial  Art, 

at  Newark,  N.  J. 


some  decorated  porcelain  plates  that  were  selling  at  ab¬ 
solutely  enormous  prices.  The  salesman  told  me  that  to 
people  who  wanted  this  kind  of  ware,  the  price  cut  but 
little  figure.  “In  fact,”  he  added,  “if  it  was  cheap,  they 
would  not  want  it.”  The  great  point  was  that  it  was 
“imported”  and  that  it  commanded  a  good  price. 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  fad  for  “imported”  things 
is  fast  disappearing.  A  good  painting,  or  a  bronze,  or  any 
other  work  of  art,  gains  nothing  by  having  come  from 
across  the  water.  American  made  men’s  hats  cost  more 
and  are  better  than  “imported” — men’s  and  women’s  shoes 
are  in  the  same  class.  The'  salesman  who  tried  to  secure 
a  higher  price  on  these  things,  simply  because  they  were 
made  “abroad”  would  soon  drive  trade  away. 

Yet,  in  some  lines,  the  preference  for  imported  goods  is 
still  justified,  since  buyers  could  not  find,  in  American 
made  goods,  the  same  quality  that  they  found  in  the 
things  that  came  across  the  water.  This  was,  and  is, 
especially  true  of  tableware. 

It  is  not  a  far  cry  to  say  that,  in  the  days  approaching, 
the  stamp  “Made  in  America”  will  be  in  favor,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  “Made  in  Germany”  (or,  for  that  matter, 
England  or  France).  It  depends  upon  the  way  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  seize  the  opportunity  given  them  by 
the  war,  to  put  the  same  amount  of  artistic  quality  into 
their  goods  that  marked  the  product  of  some  of  the  Old 
World  countries.  Once  the  quality  is  in,  and  standardized, 
American  methods  will  make  duplication  possible  and  low 
production  cost  will  follow.  The  main  thing  is  to  get 
the  higher  standard. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  some  of  the  more  enterprising  pot¬ 
ters  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  fine  decorated  porce¬ 
lain,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  a  line  of  undecorated  ware 
for  the  amateur  trade.  The  question  of  price  and  of  tariff 


is  secondary.  The  ware  I  have  in 
mind  would  go  to  people  to  whom 
the  matter  of  price  would  be  of  little 
consequence — in  fact,  where  a  high 
price  would  be  an  added  attraction 
to  an  already  acceptable  product. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
profitable  business  that  can  be  built 
up  among  amateurs  on  ware  that 
will  have  the  quality  of  glaze  and 
the  merit  of  artistic  shape  that  is  so 
important  a  requirement. 

And  in  this  amateur  work  there  is 
another  point  that  should  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  pottery  man¬ 
ufacturers.  One  of  the  results  of 
that  widespread  decoration  of  porce¬ 
lain  that  has  marked  the  past  ten 
years,  is  the  development  of  a  school 
of  designers  that  stands  foremost, 
today,  among  American  craftsmen.  This  school,  in 
its  thorough  understanding  of  the  true  principles  of 
design,  leaves  the  European  schools  far  behind.  The 
work  of  the  good  china  decorators  of  this  country  is  now 


Work  Exhibited  by  Mrs.  lone  Wheeler  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute. 


shown  in  all  important  art  exhibitions,  not  only  here,  but 
abroad. 

A  manufacturer  of  fine  porcelain  could  easily  recruit, 
from  this  group  of  artists,  a  staff  of  decorators  that 
would  not  have  its  equal  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Kansas  City  Material  Men  Curtail  Credits. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  the  Material  Men’s  Credit  As¬ 
sociation  has  found  that,  owing  to  the  depression  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  announcements  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
many  contractors,  who,  during  the  piping  times  of  peace, 
were  supposed  to  be  “perfectly  good,”  were,  in  reality, 
doing  business  on  so  small  a  margin  that  any  extended 
period  of  depression  meant  a  complete  suspension  of  pay¬ 
ments.  As  a  consequence,  the  members  of  the  Material 
Men’s  Credit  Association  have  decided  that,  in  the  very 


near  future,  the  entire  material  supply  business  of  Kansas 
City  will  go  to  a  fixed  credit  basis,  with  a  clearly  defined 
date  at  which  payments  for  material  will  become  due.  In 
other  words,  the  building  material  supply  houses  of 
Kansas  City  will,  in  the  future,  use  their  capital  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  their  own  business,  and  insist  that 
contractors,  in  turn,  have  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on 
their  various  enterprises  without  dependence  upon  the 
long  term  ''  credit  usually  extended  by  building  supply 
houses. 


Publicity  or  Free  Advertising 

How  Every  Clay  worker  Can  Add  to  His 
Sales  and  at  the  Same  Time  Educate  the 
Reading  Public  to  a  Better  Knowledge 
of  the  Best  of  All  Building  Material 


THE, first  thing  that  a  bnckmaker  should  do,  is  lose  the  idea  that  everyone  knows  how  good  brick  really  is  The 
ugly  fact  is  that  a  great  majority  of  our  builders  are  using  substitutes  for  brick  every  time  they  get  a  chance. 
<uc  imi  s  have  to  be  established  by  law,  to  keep  people  from  building  frame  structures  that  would  imperil  ivhole  cities. 
Architects  still  tell  clients  that  “ brick  is  expensive”  and  that  wood  is  cheap. 

The  author  of  this  series  has  agreed  to  show  ". Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  readers  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  beginning  m  their  own  home  towns  and  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States  Every)  line  is 
pregnant  with  practical  truths  for  the  clayworker.  This  is  the  fifth  article  of  the  series. 


By  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 

Secretary  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


BRICK  dealers— particularly  those  that  deal  in  face  brick 
—are,  for  the  most  part,  located  in  large  cities.  From 
these  points  they  either  send  salesmen  to  cover  the  ter¬ 
ritory  they  serve,  or  appoint  local  agents  in  the  larger  of 
the  small  towns  in  that  territory.  Splitting  the  profit  with 
these  local  agents  is,  as  a  rule,  cheaper  than  paying  a  sales¬ 
man  s  salary  and  expenses,  particularly  as  the  number  of 
brick  contracts  in  the  smaller  cities  is  comparatively  small, 
and  their  time  of  closing  very  indefinite. 

A  certain,  and  not  at  all  surprising,  friction  exists  between 
these  two  classes  of  dealers,  the  man  whose  office  is  in  a 
large  city  claiming  it  impossible  for  him  to  “do  justice”  to  a 
certain  line  of  brick,  unless  he  be  given  a  wide  territory 
in  which  to  sell  it — either  direct,  or  through  a  local  agent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  local  agent,  who  claims  that  he  has 
to  watch  the  prospect,  interview  the  buyer  and  finally  bring 
him  to  the  point  where  he  is  ready  to  buy— claims  that  he 
is  entitled  to  all  the  profit  that  there  is  between  the  cost  of 
the  brick  at  the  yard,  plus  freight,  and  the  price  at  which  the 
brick  is  sold. 

The  manufacturer,  between  two  fires,  does  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do.  A  great  proportion  of  his  product  goes 
to  the  big  city.  The  offices  of  the  dealer  in  the  big  city  are 
spacious — his  salesmen  high  salaried  men.  He  states,  and 
truly,  that  most  of  the  big  work  in  the  territory  he  serves  is 
drawn  by  architects  whose  offices  are  in  the  same  big  city  as 
are  his  offices. 

The  small  dealer  with,  perhaps,  one  side  of  an  8x10  office 
devoted  to  a  dusty  “display”  of  face  brick,  with  broken  panels 
ornamented  with  sample  paint  cans  and  other  flotsam  and 
jetson  of  the  “builders’  supply”  office,  does  not  have  a  very 
strong  argument  to  offset  the  one  made  by  the  big  city  dealer. 
The  fact  is  that  he  does  not  depend  upon  his  “sample  room” 
but  upon  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  who  are 
about  to  build.  This,  however,  does  not  always  sink  in  to 
the  manufacturer’s  mind,  as  he  goes  about  the  country,  or 
into  the  mind  of  his  salesman,  who,  perhaps,  is  looking  over 
the  field. 

A  way  presents  itself,  howrever,  to  the  so-called  “small 
dealer.”  It  lies  in  advertising,  and  in  the  publicity  that  may 
be  made  to  accompany  the  display  advertisements  he  inserts 
in  local  papers. 

The  dealer  in  the  small  town  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  “getting  his  accounts  direct”  by  buying  extra  copies 


of  the  papers  in  which  his  advertisements  have  appeared, 
and  in  which  articles  he  has  sent  in  have  been  printed,  and 
then  by  mailing  clippings  from  these  papers  to  the  men  who 
make  the  material  he  is  advertising. 

This  will  be  the  strongest  kind  of  an  argument  to  show- 
why  he  should  be  considered  as  a  live  factor  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  material.  “What  I  am  doing”  has  a  much 
stronger  appeal  than  “What  I  propose  to  do.” 

The  manufacturer  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  small 
dealer  cannot  afford  to  spend  much  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  brick,  if  his  profit  on  that  promotion  is  to  be  cut  in  half 
by  the  “seignorage”  he  is  compelled  to  give  the  city  man 
who  has  practically  no  expense  in  securing  the  sale  and  who, 
perhaps,  is  doing  little  or  nothing  to  help  the  small  dealer 
in  his  fight  against  frame  construction. 

If  the  small  dealer  finds  that  this  scheme  does  not  “work,” 
let  him  appeal  to  the  city  dealer  for  assistance  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising.  Include  in  this  appeal  the  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  the  amount  of  space  that  can  be  bought 
in  the  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  that  circulate  in  his  town. 
Include  some  facts  regarding  the  circulation  of  the  city 
dailies  that  are  published  in  the  city  where  the  city  dealer’s 
office  is — that  is,  the  proportion  of  their  circulation  that 
reaches  the  men  who  live  in  the  town  in  which  the  small 
dealer  operates. 

If  he  suggests  to  the  city  dealer  that  an  advertisement  in 
one  or  more  of  those  dailies  will  help  him — that  is,  the  small, 
local  dealer — he  has  gained  a  point.  If  the  city  dealer  re¬ 
fuses  to  co-operate  with  him,  copies  of  his  letters  will  make 
interesting  reading  for  the  manufacturer. 

They  will  show  the  manufacturer  that  the  small  dealer, 
properly  assisted,  can  be  made  a  great  power  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  brick.  They  will  go  a  long  way  toward  con¬ 
vincing  the  manufacturer  that  the  small  dealer,  denied  help 
by  the  city  dealer,  deserves  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer. 

The  claim  is  made  by  the  city  dealers  that  the  local  or  small 
dealer  “sits  around  waiting  for  the  business  to  come  to  him.” 
This  claim  will  be  refuted  by  the  small  dealer  who  is  willing 
to  go  after  business  by  advertising. 

The  place  to  start  is  in  the  local  paper.  The  advertising 
rates  are  low  and  the  reading  columns  are  not  so  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  by  “news”  of  doubtful  morality.  They  are  much  more 
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apt  to  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  family — much  more 
apt  to  be  believed. 

Consequently,  a  story  like  the  one  that  follows  will  be  given 
a  much  more  careful  reading,  and  carry  a  much  greater 
weight  with  the  individual  reader.  Take  this  story  to  your 
local  editor  and  tell  him  that  you  think  it  will  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  his  readers.  It  is 

THE  NINTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

A  novel  idea  has  been  suggested  by  a  prominent  philan¬ 
thropist.  which  is  that  every  village  board,  township  commit¬ 
tee  and  city  council  set  aside  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  a 
“building  safety  fund,”  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  fire-resistant  construction  in  sections 
outside  of  the  so-called  “fire  limits.” 

It  is  well  known  that  ordinances  may  be  and  are  so  well 
drawn  as  to  prevent  all  new  frame  construction  within  a 
certain  radius,  and  to  so  govern  repairs  as  to  prevent  new 
houses  being  built  as  “additions”  and  “alterations”  to  old 
frame  structures.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  row  after  row  of  tinder-box  houses  just  over 
the  border  of  the  restricted  zone. 

Later,  when  the  city  or  town  or  village  grows,  these  fire 

Who  “Pays  the  Piper”? 

The  man  whose  house  burns  loses  only 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
property  and  the  amount  of  the  insurance. 

Stop  the  Fire  Waste! 

It  makes  your  rent  higher,  increases  your 
taxes,  and,  b^  raising  the  rent  of  your 
grocer  and  butcher,  puts  up  the.  price  of 
food. 

Every  man  who  builds  a  frame  building 
increases  the  likelihood  of  fire  and,  when 
he  buys  fire  insurance,  he  shifts  a  part  of 
the  liability  to  you. 

You  pay  the  insurance! 

When  you  build,  set  a  good  example  for 
your  neighbors. 

Every  brick  building  erected  helps  to  re¬ 
duce  the  insurance  rate. 

Every  frame  building  helps  to  increase  it. 

JVork  for  extended  fire  limits! 

Build  with  Brick 

The  Minerva  Brick  &  Supply  Co. 

Minerva,  Ala. 


The  Eleventh  Display  Advertisement.  The  Light  Face  Type 
Will  be  More  Effective  When  the  Ad.  is  Run  in  the  Space 
for  Which  it  is  Designed,  Which  is  Six  Inches  High  by  Two 
Newspaper  Columns  Wide. 

limits  are  extended,  and  take  in,  in  many  cases,  vast  tracts 
of  frame-built  homes,  some  in  the  way  of  residences,  and 
many — far  too  many — in  the  form  of  tenements.  These 
houses,  of  comparatively  recent  construction,  are  a  menace 
to  public  safety  until  they  decay,  which  is,  or  maybe,  twenty 
years,  or  more.  They  add  to  the  insurance  rate  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  stand — they  compel  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  fire  department  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  and  they  keep  back  the  physical  and  financial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  section  in  which  they  stand. 

There  is  always  a  limit  to  a  limit — at  some  point  the  line 
of  safety  and  sanity  stops  and  the  line  of  selfish,  unhampered 


folly  begins.  At  this  point,  the  “building  safety  fund”  could 
well  be  brought  into  play. 

If  the  city  would  offer  to  loan,  at  two-and-a-half,  or  three 
per  cent,  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  frame  construc¬ 
tion  and  that  of  an  approved  fire-resistant  character,  the 
interest  to  be  collected  as  taxes  and  the  principal  to  run  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  at  which  time  it,  in  turn,  would  become 
a  tax  against  the  property,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
every  builder  to  use  the  better  construction.  His  loans 
would  be  better,  his  insurance  lighter,  his  upkeep  less.  He 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  increased  cost  until,  in  all 
probability,  the  natural  increase  in  the  property  valuation, 
caused  by  the  improvements  that  would  be  made  in  surround¬ 
ing  property,  would  more  than  offset  the  amount  advanced 
by  the  city.  In  the  meantime,  the  city  would  not  lose — could 
not  lose,  in  fact.  And  the  city  would  gain,  since,  with  the 
increasing  number '  of  well-built  houses,  and  the  decreasing 
number  of  frame  buildings,  the  cost  of  fire  fighting  would 
grow  less.  . 

It  is  a  new  thought,  and,  to  some,  savors  of  paternalism, 
but  it  has  many  good  features.  It  certainly  hits  one  nail  on 
the  head,  when  it  says,  in  a  way,  that  where  you  cannot 
make  a  man  do  the  right  thing,  you  may  be  able  to  induce 
him  to.  And  the  best  way  to  offer  inducements  is  to  have 
the  money  ready  to  pay  right  out. 

THE  TENTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  according  to  reliable 
building  statistics,  a  new  home  is  built  each  year  for  every 
two  hundred  inhabitants.  This  includes,  of  course,  flats  and 


\ 


Are  You 
A  Homebuilder 
Or  A  Speculator? 

If  the  Speculative  Builder  COULD,  he  would 
put  up  miles  of  frame  dwellings 

The  FIRE  MENACE  would  not  bother  him, 
since  he  would  not  have  to  live  in  the  fire  traps 

The  UPKEEP  cost  would  not  worry  him,  since 
he  would  sell  before  the  paint  began  to  peel 

Town  Councils  and  City  Boards  Have  to  Curb  the 
Speculator  with  Building  Ordinances  or  He  Would 
Endanger  Thousands 

YOU  are  Building  a  Home.  You  have  to  LIVE 
in  it — you  have  to  pay  for  its  UPKEEP 

You  cannot  afford  to  SPECULATE  with  the 
safety  of  those  who  will  live  with  you 

You  cannot  afford  to  SPECULATE  on  the 
SURELY  INCREASING  cost  of  repairs  after  the 
second  year 

Build  with  Brick! 

Be  a  Real  Builder — Create  an  Asset — not  a 
Liability 

The  Wisowl  Brick  Company 

Hicksville,  Indiana 


The  Twelfth  Display  Advertisement.  This  May  be  Run  in 
One  Column  Eight  Inches  High  and  Reduce  the  Cost  of 
Publishing  in  Two  Columns  by  Six  Inches,  Thirty-three  and 
a  Third  Per  Cent. 

tenements  and  apartment  houses,  as  well  as  private  resi¬ 
dences. 

The  average  cost,  per  family  housed,  is  $3,000 — a  ten  flat 
building  costing  $30,000  and  often  more.  The  average  single 
house  also  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  in  the  town  of  6,000  inhabitants,  enough  houses  or 
flats  are  being  put  up  every  year,  to  house  thirty  families 
and  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  those  buildings  is  $90,000. 
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There  are,  of  course,  many  towns  with  6,000  inhabitants  that 
do  not  build  up  nearly  as  fast  as  this— in  fact  some  towns 
are  dying  of  dry  rot— but  the  average  is  made  up  by  the 
places  that  are  alive,  and  growing. 

At  this  ratio,  a  city  of  a  half  million  population  would 
build  homes  for  2,500  families  each  year.  The  expenditure 
would  be  $750,000 — enough  to  give  employment  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  skilled  labor  as  well  as  an  outlet  for  a 
large  quantity  of  building  material. 

in  a  city  of  a  half  million  population,  the  average  loss, 
through  fire,  is  $1,000,000.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  fire 
department  of  the  size  made  necessary  by  the  loose  ordi¬ 
nances  of  many  of  our  cities,  is  another  $1,000,000. 

Allowing  that,  if  the  city  of  a  half  million  inhabitants 
were  built  of  brick,  and  had  ordinances  that  were  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  prevent  the  storage  of  explosives  and  easily 
burned  materials,  the  maintenance  cost  of  that  fire  depart¬ 


ment  could  be  cut  in  half — if  not  more.  And  the  fire  loss 
would  be  cut  at  least  in  half — if  not  more. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  wasted  bv  poor  con¬ 
struction  is  more  than  the  amount  expended  for  new  con- 
sti  uction,  and  it  is  fair  to  state  that  this  statement  is  true 
of  nearly  every  village,  town,  city  or  metropolis  in  the 
country.  That  is — that  the  amount  wasted  by  fire  and  by 
being  ready  to  fight  unnecessary  fires,  is  greater  than  the 
amount  that  is  put  into  newer  and  better  homes  for  the 
people. 

The  great  movement  that  is  sweeping  the  country  for  a 
more  sane  way  of  building — the  movement  fathered  by  the 
Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination,  has  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it. 

Is  this  town  spending  more  in  fire  loss  and  in  protection 
against  needless  fire  than  it  is  spending  in  new,  fire-resistant, 
sanitary  home  building? 


Newspaper  Cuts  to  Advertise  “Ideal  Homes” 


\\  ith  our  Aug.  4  issue,  we  gave  away,  it  will  be  remembered, 
complete  plans  and  specifications  for  a  low  cost  brick  bunga¬ 
low.  The  plans  were  drawn  to  quarter-scale  and  complete 
in  every  detail. 

Reprints  of  this  supplement  have  been  offered  to  the  trade, 
for  use  in  advertising  campaigns,  at  the  very  low  price  of  five 
cents  each.  In  case  the  brickmaker  desires  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  some  argument  for  his  own  brick  printed  in  the 
space  provided  for  that  purpose,  a  charge  of  $2.00  for  the  first 
hundred  and  10c  per  hundred  for  all  additional  copies,  will  be 
made. 

The  plans  are  enclosed  in  a  colored  cover  that  is,  in  itself,  a 
complete  specification  for  this  very  good  looking  house,  which 
contains  five  rooms  of  good  size,  and  can  be  built  for  less  than 
$3,500. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  have  found  that  they  could  use 
these  reprints  as  a  part  of  their  newspaper  publicity  campaign, 
and  have  furnished  local  editors  with  electros  of  the  first  floor 
plan  and  perspective  drawing  of  the  elevation. 

These  have  been  prepared  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  the 


screen  being  coarse  enough  to  permit  of  use  in  any  newspaper. 
The  cuts  are  reproduced  herewith. 

It  is  suggested  that  they  be  used  as  a  part  ot  a  reading  article, 
which  every  brickmaker  should  either  write  himself,  or  allow 
the  newspaper  to  write  for  him.  It  should  detail  the  fact  that 
very  few  architects  care  to  draw  plans  for  low  cost  houses, 
particularly  in  brick,  where  they  have-to,  in  many  cases,  sacri¬ 
fice  certain  “artistic”  features,  in  order  to  secure  the  stability 
that  brick  construction  gives,  without  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  clients’  purses.  This  explains  the  reason  why  the 
brickmaker  has  taken  up  the  task  of  distributing  plans,  and 
why  he  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  getting  plans  that  he  knows 
can  be  followed  in  building  a  house  that  will  be  well  within 
the  estimated  price. 

A  good  story  can  be  made  from  this — one  that  any  editor 
will  print — especially  if  the  request  for  publicity  of  this 
kind  be  accompanied  by  an  order  for  some  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  And  for  the  latter,  the  specimen  ads.  that  are  being 
published  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s  series,  will  serve  the 
purpose  very  nicely. 


Two  Cuts  That  May  Be  Used  in  Newspaper  Advertising.  The  Halftone  Is  Coarse  Screen,  and  Will  Show  Up  Well  on 
Any  Paper.  Electros  of  These  Cuts  Will  Be  Supplied  at  a  Nominal  Rate  to  Brlckmakers  Who  Desire  to  Use  Them  in  Con¬ 
nection  with  Their  Publicity  Work. 


Fig.  1. 


Brick 

Chimneys 

and  their  effect  on 

Bungalow 

Architecture 


By  Charles  Alma  Byers 


Fig.  2. 


IN  residential  architecture  there  is  no  other  building  ma¬ 
terial  so  universally  suitable  for  the  construction  of  chim¬ 
neys  as  brick.  This  is  true  whether  the  chimney  is  to 
be  plain  or  artistic,  or  whether  the  house  is  small  or  large. 
The  brick  chimney  may,  in  fact,  be  made  to  blend  with  almost 
any  style  of  architecture,  from  the  commonplace  to  the 
elegant,  and  from  the  dignified  to  the  ornate.  Its  range  of 
possibilities  is,  in  other  words,  almost  limitless,  and  the  ap¬ 
propriately  designed  outside  chimney,  constructed  of  brick,  is 
indeed  a  valuable  asset  in  enhancing  the  appearance  of  almost 
any  home. 

Not  all  styles  of  architecture,  however,  will  permit  the 
chimney  to  be  made  a  prominent  feature,  and  it  is  principall> 
to  show  examples  of  prominent  outside  chimneys  that  this 
article  is  written.  The  styles  shown  are  quite  varied,  but  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  bungalow  so  popular  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  predominates.  This  is  the  case  because  this  type  of 
home  particularly  invites  the  making  of  the  chimney  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature — unquestionably  more  so  than  any  other  style. 
In  fact,  the  massive  or  elaborate  chimney  has  almost  become 
one  of  the  most 
pronounced  char- 
acteristics  of 
bungalow  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  as  a 
result,  some  very 
artistic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  designs 
have  been  creat¬ 
ed.  From  the  ex¬ 
terior,  it  is  in  this 
feature  mainly 
that  one  observes 
the  greatest  dis¬ 
play  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  for 
which  the  bunga¬ 
low  is  noted;  and 
for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  fea¬ 
ture  no  other 
material  has 


proven  so  pliable  and  generally  satisfactory  as  brick. 

In  the  illustrations  that  head  this  article  (Figs.  1  and  2), 
effective  treatments  are  shown — the  first,  a  chimney  that, 
when  first  built,  had  a  somewhat  isolated  appearance,  but 
which  now  blends  in,  as  a  part  of  the  general  architectural 
scheme,  the  metamorphosis  being  accomplished  by  the  ivy 
that  clusters  in  green  luxuriousness  to  the  dull  red  brick.  1  he 
second  is  a  widely  divergent  type,  built  into  the  house,  as 
it  were,  by  being  thrust  through  the  overhanging  roof.  This 
chimney  also  has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  background  for 
ivy  vines,  which  have  found  a  good  holding  place  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  clinker  brick,  the  character  of  which  can  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney,  which  is  in 
bold  relief. 

Another  photograph  reproduced  here  (Fig.  3)  shows  a 
somewhat  similar  bungalow  chimney.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  chimney  is  the  same  size  at  the  top  as  it  is  at  the  base. 
There  is  also  a  brick  wall  partly  enclosing  it,  and  the  brick 
are  likewise  of  mixed  grayish  tone.  There  are  no  clinkers, 
however,  and  one  is  moved  to  regret  the  omission. 

One  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  illus¬ 
trations  (Fig.  4) 
shows  a  particu¬ 
larly  well  de¬ 

signed  chimney 
built  of  brick  of 
grayish  tone.  The 
base  of  this  chim¬ 
ney  is  especially 
broad,  and,  while 
it  narrows  by  a 
series  of  step¬ 
like  jogs  toward 
the  top,  the 

whole  is  extreme¬ 
ly  massive  in  ef¬ 
fect.  It  is  lo¬ 

cated  on  one  side 
of  the  house, 
and  the  wall  en¬ 
closing  the  front 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  4. 


veranda,  which  is  also  of 
brick  construction,  made  to 
extend  beyond  the  chimney 
and  to  inclo'se  a  portion  of 
the  walk  that  leads  toward 
the  rear.  The  most  of 
the  brick  are  of  the  gray- 
ish-toned,  pressed  variety, 
evenly  laid,  but  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  few  clinkers  in 
hit-and-miss  arrangement,  a 
suggestion  of  rusticity,  that 
admirably  suits  the  bunga¬ 
low,  is  created. 

The  combining  of  brick 
and  cobblestones  is  rather 
difficult  to  handle  satisfac¬ 
torily,  even  in  a  bungalow, 
but  one  of  the  illustrations 
(Fig.  5)  shows  a  chimney  of 
such  construction  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  effective.  Its  base 
is  extremely  large,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  pyramid. 

The  cobblestones  are  used 
only  in  this  part  of  the 
chimney,  in  haphazard  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  the  wall  of 
the  front  porch  is  made  to 
correspond  with  this  scheme. 

The  brick  are  red  and  the  cobblestones  are  almost  pure 
white,  producing  a  striking  combination. 

In  another  illustration  (Fig.  6)  is  shown  a  chimney 
that  also  belongs  to  the  unusual  type.  This  one  is  con¬ 
structed  of  ordinary  brick  and  hollow  building  tile,  and 
into  the  side  is  built  a  small  flower  box.  Fig.  7  also  shows 
a  brick  chimney  with  a  flower  box  near  its  base,  the 


Fig.  5. 


chimney  otherwise  being  of  plain,  ordinary  construction. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  chimney  of  rather  novel  design.  It  is  located 
on  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  front  doorway  passes 
through  its  extremely  broad  base.  While  this  arrangement 
can  hardly  be  recommended  for  extensive  use,  the  bungalow 


is  of  such  character  in  its  range  of  possible  interpretations, 
that  such  unique  chimneys  are  often  permissible. 

That  the  prominent  chimney  is  suitable  to  other  than  the 
bungalow  style  of  house  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  here  reproduced  (Fig.  9)  showing  an  attractive 
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Fig.  7. 


and  rather  pretentious  house  of  English  architecture.  The 
large,  artistically  designed  chimney,  constructed  of  brick, 
located  in  one  of  the  end  gables,  is  a  really  crowning  feature 


Fig.  8. 


of  the  structure.  It  is  of  excellent  lines  and  proportions, 
and  a  less  conspicuous  chimney  could  have  easily  spoiled 
the  entire  outside  appearance  of  this  home.  While  the  walls 


of  the  second  story  of  the  house  are  of  stucco,  relieved  of 
plainness  by  an  arrangement  of  boards  to  create  a  half- 
timbered  effect,  considerable  brickwolrk  is  introduced  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  building;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  chimney  should  invariably  harmon¬ 
ize  in  material  with  the  remainder  of  the  masonry  work. 

For  the  house  of  frame  construction,  no  matter  what  the 
architectural  style  may  be,  brick  will  always  be  found  suit¬ 
able  for  the  masonry  work,  and  brick,  can  be  used  to  develop 
such  a  variety  of  designs  that  individual  taste  can  always 
be  satisfied.  In  this,  the  brick  chimney  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  brick  fireplace,  with  the  difference  that  it  affects 
the  exterior  design  of  the  building,  while  the  fireplace 
affects'  the  interior  decorative  scheme. 

It  has  many  other  points  that  liken  it  to  the  fireplace, 
one  being  that  it  can  be  made  to  dominate  the  structure, 
or  be  subservient  to  the  architectural  lines. 

Brick,  alone,  of  all  building  materials,  lends  itself  to 
uses  of  this  character.  The  smallness  of  the  unit,  the 
“infinite  variety”  of  colors  and  textures,  the  flexibility 
of  the  mortar  joint —  all  make  for  striking  effects.  The 
combination  of  color  and  design  that  is  secured  through 
brick  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  other  material,  save 
tile,  which  is  but  a  brick  flattened. 

Every  brick  chimney  is  a  new  argument  for  brick 
houses.  Frankly  built  to  withstand  fire,  it  mutely  asks  a 
pertinent  question — why  build  any  part  of  the  house  so 
poorly  that  it  may  burn  to  the  ground  before  a  more  or 
less  highly  organized  fire-department  can  respond  to  a 
sleepily-given  alarm? 


Fig.  9. 


Firing  and  Burning 

Being  the  Eighth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Intense  Heats  and  their  Application  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Burned  Clay  and  Rock  Products 

By  Ernst  Schmatolla,  Dipl.  Ing. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


(Continued  from  September  15  issue) 

A  DOWN-DRAFT  kiln  which  may  also  be  operated  with 
horizontal  draft  and  which  is  equipped  with  a  semi-gas 
producer  and  a  heat  recuperator  similar  to  figure  9, 
chapter  V,  is  shown  in  figures  76  and  77,  in  vertical  and  cross 
section.  The  furnace  is  of  the  kind  shown  in  figure  25, 
Chapter  VI. 


Fig.  77 


which  are  arranged  at  the  foot  of  the  stacks  have  been  brought 
out  in  this  figure.  By  the  dampers  which  are  arranged  above 
these  furnaces,  the  flame  may  be  forced  into  the  kiln-chamber 
for  up-draft  firing,  steaming  or  finishing  the  goods  near  the 
bottom.  Such  auxiliary  furnaces  can  also  be  used  for  water¬ 
smoking  by  closing  the  chimneys  and  discharging  the  waste- 
gases  and  steam  through  openings  in  the  crown.  The  author 
would  suggest  the  placing  of  valves,  as  shown  in  figure  1, 
chapter  I,  on  top  of  the  stacks  for  regulating  the  draft  and 
closing  the  chimneys  when  the  waste  gases  are  discharged 
through  outlets  in  the  crown. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  illustrating  various  manners  of 


The  waste  heat  of  this  kiln  is  drawn  by  the  action  of 
the  chimney  (S)  through  bottom-holes  (o)  into  flues  (p) 
between  which  air-flues  (1)  are  arranged  for  conveying  air 
from  the  openings  (1 1)  to  the  openings  (12).  If  a  high 
bed  of  fuel  is  kept  upon  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  gas  is 
produced  and  mixed  with  heated  air  in  the  fire  pocket  (g). 

Down-draft  kilns  may  also  be  combined  with  up-draft 
kilns,  for  instance,  as  shown  in  figures  78  and  79,  elevation 
and  plan,  with  three  burning  chambers  (A,  B  and  C) 
above  each  other. 

In  this  kiln  the  flame  travels  from  the  furnaces  (g)  over 
the  ring-wall  (H)  to  the  bottom-flues  (I),  and  from 

there  through  a  system  of 
vertical  flues  to  the  upper 
chamber  (B)  and  finally 
through  openings  (M,  Ml 
and  M2)  to  the  top-chamber 
(C)  which  carries  the  chim¬ 
ney  (N).  Kilns  of  this  type 
are  used  for  various  burning 
processes  in  potteries,  china 
factories,  etc. 

Up  and  down-draft  kilns 
may  be  combined  also  in  one 
burning  chamber,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  kiln  which  is 
illustrated  in  figures  80  and  81.  This  kiln  has  two  sets  of 
furnaces,  one  burning  from  the  top  downward  and  the 
other  from  the  bottom  upward,  thus  insuring  an  even 
burn  throughout  the  kiln. 

The  vertical  section  of  this  kiln  is  shown  in  figure  80.  The 
furnaces  for  down-draft  firing  are  not  shown  in  this  cut  but  the 
hags  are  indicated,  and  the  down-draft  flames  are  shown 
hv  the  upper  arrows.  The  auxiliary  (up-draft)  furnaces 


Figs.  78  and  79 

setting,  water-smoking  and  firing  down-draft  kilns,  the  author 
has  drawn  figure  82,  which  shows  half  of  the  interior  of  a 
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down-draft  kiln  filled  with  brick  to  be  burned.  The  two  bot¬ 
tom  courses  of  the  setting  are  so  arranged  that  they  leave  all 


Fig.  80 

the  perforations  (e)  in  the  bottom  open,  and  form  flues  which 
communicate  with  these  perforations  and  with  the  main-flues 
(D)  under  the  bottom.  The  latter  may  communicate  at  the 
outer  end  (d)  with  auxiliary  furnaces  or  stacks,  or  the  inner 
ends  may  communicate  by  a  center-flue  (E)  with  one  chimney 
for  the  whole  kiln.  For  utilizing  the  waste  heat,  the  center- 
flue  (E)  may  be  connected  to  an  adjoining  kiln  of  the  same 
type. 

As  figure  82  shows,  the  third  course,  (h,  h)  of  the  setting  is 
placed  so  as  to  bind  the  other  courses,  four  to  five  brick  being 
placed  on  two.  The  next  following  course  (s,  s)  may  again 
form  horizontal  flues  which  communicate  with  openings  (f) 
in  the  bag-walls  (B)  for  admitting  part  of  the  fire  directly  to 
the  middle  or  bottom  part  of  the  setting.  If  not  needed,  the 
openings  (f)  may  be  closed  by  brick  or  tile  (fl)  so  that  the 
entire  flame  rises  through  the  vertical  bag-flue  (b)  and  de¬ 
scends  upon  the  brick  in  a  downward  direction,  as  indicated 
by  arrows  (a,  a).  It  is  recommended  to  set  the  brick  near  the 
bag-walls  (B)  closely  together,  leaving  wider  spaces  toward 
the  middle  or  center  of  the  kiln,  as  is  indicated  between  the 
header-courses  (h,  h)  in  figure  82.  The  brick  should  be  set 
in  parallel  bolts  or  rows  so  that  the  fireman  can  look  through 
peep-holes  to  the  opposite  side  or  at  least  to  the  center  of  the 


Fig.  81 


kiln,  and  observe  the  temperature  or  Seger-cones  which  may 
be  placed  at  various  points  of  the  setting. 

Figure  82  shows  openings  (p)  in  the  crown  with  short  stacks 
having  dampers  or  covers  (v)  on  them,  which  may  be  used 
if  the  kiln  is  temporarily  fired  or  steamed  up-draft  from  the 


these  flues  are  connected  with  auxiliary 
r,  kiln.  The  stacks  may  be  made  of  light 
pipe  which  can  be  removed  or  re¬ 
placed  by  one  man;  and  for  produc¬ 
ing  better  draft,  they  may  be  higher 
than  shown  in  figure  82.  The  space 
(A)  below  the  crown  should  be  empty 
in  a  down-draft  kiln  to  give  the  flame 
enough  room  for  developing. 

Other  arrangements  for  'setting 
brick  in  kilns  are  illustrated  by  fig¬ 
ures  83,  84,  85  and  86;  figure  83  show¬ 
ing  a  setting  arrangement  of  two 
brick  on  two,  figure  84  three  on  three, 
and  figure  85  five  on  six  brick.  A  set¬ 
ting  which  is  much  used  for  forming 
flues  is  illustrated  in  figure  86. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  illustration 
of  the  operation  of  down-draft  kilns, 
the  author  has  drawn  figure  87 
showing  a  center-stack  down-draft 
kiln.  The  vertical  section  is  laid  on 
the  left  side  through  one  of  the  fire 
boxes  and  fire-bag  (b),  and  on  the 
other  side,  through  the  door  (A).  A  small  stove 
(C)  is  arranged  to  induce  draft  in  the  center  stack  (E) 
before  starting  the  steaming  and  burning  processes. 


This  stove  (C)  may  be  connected  with  the  center  stack  by 
means  of  a  light  stove-pipe  (p)  arranged  in  one  of  the  bottom 


bottom  flues  (D),  if 
furnaces  or  a  cooling 
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channels  (d)  nearest  the  door  (A).  After  the  stack  and 
kiln  are  hot  enough  to  produce  a  draft,  this  stove-pipe  may  be 
drawn  out  and  the  opening  (dl)  in  the  bottom  flue  (d)  closed. 
During  the  steaming  or  water-smoking  process  it  is  impor- 


sheet  iron,  stiffened  by  a  few  angle  irons.  The  roof 
should  extend  beyond  the  side  wall  to  provide  shelter  for 
the  fireman,  which  would  also  soon  prove  to  be  a  sav¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  not  necessary  to  cool  the  crown  (K),  the 
space  (r)  may  be  filled  with  sand  and  clay  or  other 


Figs.  83,  84,  85  and  86 

tant  to  raise  the  heat  in  the  bottom  courses  of  the  ware  to  a 
temperature  which  will  prevent  the  water  and  vapor  from  the 
upper  courses  condensing  on  the  lower  courses ;  and,  during 
the  firing  and  burning  processes,  it  is  also  very  important  that 
the  ware  throughout  the  whole  kiln  reaches  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  as  near  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  This  can  be  achieved 


Fig.  87 

by  admitting  fire  gases  to  the  middle  and  lower  courses  of  the 
ware  through  openings  (f,  g)  provided  in  the  bag-walls  (B) 
which  may  be  closed  by  brick  or  tiles  (fl  and  gl)  when  not 
further  needed.  The  open¬ 
ings  may  communicate 
with  the  horizontal  flues 
(S)  provided  between  the 
stretcher  courses  in  the 
setting  to  distribute  the 
heat  throughout  the  entire 
setting.  Also  the  side 
walls  of  the  bags  (b)  may 
have  such  openings,  but 
■smaller,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  close 
them. 

It  is  a  great  mistake, 
causing  much  waste  of 
coal,  that  most  of  the 
down-draft  kilns,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  United  States, 
are  not  protected  against 
weather  and  rain,  and  that 
the  wide,  extended  heat- 
radiating  crown  of  the 
kiln  discharges  a  great 
part  of  useful  heat  into 
the  open  air.  This  could 

easily  be  avoided  at  a  low  expense,  which  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  less  than  the  saving  of  one  year,  if  a  light  roof 
(R)  would  be  provided  above  the  crown  (K),  forming  an 
air  space  (r)  between  the  crown  (K)  and  roof  (R).  The 
roof  mav  consist  of  a  sheet  of  asbestos  felt  covered  with 


Fig.  88 

isolating  material.  The  pipes  (h),  used  during  the  steaming 
and  cooling  processes,  may  project  through  the  roof  (R),  if 
they  are  provided  with  covers  on  caps  (hi). 

By  connecting  the  pipes  (h)  with  an  adjoining  kiln  or  dryer, 
which  is  filled  with  green  ware,  the  accumulated  heat  in  the 
finished  kiln  may  be  utilized  for  water-smoking  or  drying  the 
green  ware,  and  much  coal  saved  by  this  arrangement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  waste  of  fuel  in  down-draft 
kilns  is  caused  by  the  heat  which  escapes  through  the  chimney 
(E),  if  the  bottom-flues  (d)  are  immediately  connected  to 
this  chimney  or  to  another  stack  which  may  be  outside  of  the 
kiln.  This  loss  amounts  to  more  than  half  of  the  fuel  and 
should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

The  kiln  system  illustrated  in  figure  88  shows  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement.  Besides  the  fuel  economy,  such  a  combination  per¬ 
mits  the  second  kiln  to  be  heated  from  bottom  to  top,  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  getting  well  pre-heated  before  it  is  fired 
down-draft,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  For  drawing  the 
heat  from  one  kiln  to  the  other,  either  a  fan  or  a  high  stack 
may  be  used.  One  high  stack  will  be  sufficient  for  the  whole 
battery,  and  as  it  is  always  kept  warm,  produces  a  uniform, 
strong  draft.  If  a  fan  is  used  instead  of  a  chimney,  the  fire 
gases  may  be  drawn  through  several  kilns  and  finally  through 
the  drying  tunnels,  producing  an  almost  complete  utilization 
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Fig.  89 

of  the  heat.  If  brick,  which  are  thoroughly  dry,  are  put  into 
the  kilns,  the  heat  efficiency  is,  of  course,  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Down-draft,  the  same  as  other  kilns,  may  be  built 
in  steel- jackets,  as  illustrated  in  figure  89. 

(T o  Be  Continued) 


“Tile  Your  Farm’’ 


The  Third  of  a  Series  of 
Practical  Talks  on  the 
Value  of  Farm  Drainage 


By  C.  B.  Platt 

Secretary  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 


THE  question  is  often  asked,  “What  kind  of  land  needs 
drainage?”  The  answer  is,  “Land  upon  which  corn 
•  is  raised,  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  other  small  grains, 
hay,  grass,  fruits,  vegetables,  vines  and,  in  fact,  all  lands 
which  are  to  be  productive  and  support  life,  tiling  both  the 
low,  level  and  rolling  land.  Switzerland,  the  mountain  state  of 
Europe,  is  one  of  the  greatest  tile  using  countries  in  the 


you  to  grow  larger  and  better  crops,  bringing  you  a  better 
price  when  the  harvest  is  in.  Your  prosperity  means  bigger 
business  for  him.  And  then  see  if  he  will  not  be  willing  to 
advance  you  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre  on  your 
farm  for  a  thorough  drainage  system. 

TILE  YOUR  FARM. 

These  words  should  haunt  you  until  you  do  it.  You  know 
that  you  are  absolutely  throwing  away  money 
every  day  you  delay  action  in  this  matter.  Do 
not  forget,  also,  that  your  farm,  once  thor¬ 
oughly  drained,  is  not  only  worth  the  market 
price  of  undrained  land,  but  also  the  added 
cost  of  tile  drainage  plus  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  drainage  in  added 
productive  value.  If  your  farm  undrained  is 
worth  $100.00  an  acre,  it  will  be  worth  : 


Original  value  . $100.00 

Drainage  cost  .  20.00 

Fifty  per  cent  additional  over  cost .  10.00 


Value  per  acre  after  drainage . $130.00 


Representing  the  Corn  Yield  from  Undrained  Land. 

world  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  farms.  Whyf 
Because  it  is  necessary.  In  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
being  washed  away  into  the  rivers  by  surface  drainage,  the 
land  is  tiled,  carrying  away  the  water  without  taking  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  valuable  plant-food  storage  house 
with  it.  The  State  of  Georgia  is  tiling  its  hills  before  it 
tiles  the  valleys.  We  must  save  the  hills;  they  are  gradually 
being  washed  away.  Compare  the  soil  depth  on  the  hills 
and  how  it  will  make  your  land  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  enabling  today  with  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago  and  then  think  of  what  this  proc¬ 
ess  of  soil  washing  means  to  the  value  of  your 
land  and  how  tile  drainage  of  the  hills  will 
conserve  this  soil  and  make  it  more  produc¬ 
tive. 

HAVE  YOUR  FARM  SURVEYED. 

Every  farmer  should  have  his  farm  sur¬ 
veyed  by  a  drainage  engineer  with  a  view  of 
completing  a  system  1  of  thorough  drainage. 

Get  the  farmers  in  your  township  together  and 
have  it  done  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  an  acre, 
which  cost  will  include  a  plat  of  your  farm 
showing  all  tile  lines  needed,  size  of  tile  re¬ 
quired,  depth  of  ditch  and  its  grade,  and,  in 
fact,  all  of  the  details  necessary  to  figure  the 
complete  cost  of  laying  such  a  drainage  sys¬ 
tem.  After  your  farm  has  been  surveyed, 
have  it  tiled  just  as  fast  as  you  can. 

ASK  YOUR  BANKER  TO  HELP  YOU. 

If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  spare  the  money  now  to 
tile  your  farm,  see  your  banker.  Hand  him  this  booklet; 
ask  him  to  read  it  carefully.  Tell  him  what  you  want  to  do 


By  the  simple  act  of  installing  a  drainage 
system  on  your  farm,  you  make  a  profit  in 
value  amounting  to  $10.00  an  acre,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  greatly  increased  producing  value  to  you  as  owner 
and  operator  of  the  farm,  and,  with  other  excellent  improved 
farming  methods  now  being  advocated  and  carried  out  by 
progressive  farmers,  a  thoroughly  drained  farm,  is,  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  best  kind  of  property  in  the  world 
to  own. 

A  GRAPHIC  COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS. 

Look  at  the  pictures  of  the  results  from  drainage !  The 


first  illustration  represents  the  corn  yield  from  undrained 
land  on  a  Wisconsin  farm ;  the  second  picture  with  the  two 
shocks  of  corn  represents  the  yield  from  the  same  land  after 


After  the  Same  Land  Had  Been  Partially  Drained,  the  Yield  Was  More 

Than  Doubled. 
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a  partial  drainage  system  was  laid,  and  the  third  picture  with 
the  three  large  shocks  is  the  yield  from  the  same  land,  but 
after  a  thorough  drainage  system  had  been  installed. 

And  these  are  not  the  best  examples  of  the  advantages 
of  farm  drainage 

which  could  be 
found  in  these  two 
states.  Just  as  strik¬ 
ing  results  may  be 

witnessed  every  sea¬ 
son  all  over  the 

country.  Too  often, 
perhaps,  the  tile  does 
not  get  due  credit 
for  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  producing  of 
better  farms.  “Bump¬ 
er”  crops  are  oft- 

times  attributed  to 
other  agencies  (than 
the  humble  clay  tile 
buried  in  the  soil, 
doing  its  work  quiet¬ 
ly  but  effectively 
year  after  year.  “Time  will  tell,”  is  an  old  saying  which  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  well  to  the  subject  of  farm  drainage.  More 
tile  is  being  used  each  year  and  with  its  rapidly  increasing 
use  will  come  the  unmistakable,  convincing  proof  that  the 


tiled  farm — the  clay  tiled  farm — is  the  farm  that  is  produc¬ 
ing  the  big  crops,  and  the  tile  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
greater  productivity. 

Tile  your  farm  is  not  an  idle  combination  of  words  gotten 

out  by  a  delirious 
avertising  man.  It 
is  a  message  that 
strikes  home  to  your 
future  welfare  and 
prosperity.  It  means 
get  ready  to  pros¬ 
per  beyond  your 
fondest  dreams. 

This  literature  is 
gotten  out  by  a 
drainage  association 
which  has  other 
books  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  can  be  had 
for  the  asking.  The 
association  advises 
you  to  tile  your  farm 
because  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  farm  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  This  association  advises  you  to  take 
certain  steps.  It  will  gladly  correspond  with  you  and  tell  you 
how  best  to  take  these  steps,  also  how  to  finance  the  drainage 
of  your  farm.  Tile  your  farm.  Start  action  today. 


But  When  a  Complete  System  of  Drainage  Was  Laid,  It  Produced  a 

“Bumper”  Crop. 


The  Way  to  Reach  the  Farmer 


Very  shortly — probably  with  the  Nov.  2  issue,  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  will  start  a  series  of  “Publicity  or  Free  Ad¬ 
vertising”  articles,  covering  drain-tile,  hollow  silo  block  and 
other  burned  clay  products  that  may  well  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  farming  community. 

Crops,  as  we  all  know,  have  been  exceptionally  good, 
and  during  the  coming  months,  the  farmer  will  not  only  be 
in  a  good  frame  of  mind  to  listen  to  a  reasonable  exposition 
of  the  value  of  drainage,  but  he  will  have  the  money  in  hand 
to  figure  on,  in  case  the  articles  he  reads  convince  him  that 
his  future  financial  well  being  lies  in  the  direction  of  per¬ 
manent  improvements.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  man  who  lacks  the  money  to  buy,  than 
it  is  to  attract  the  man  who  has  the  money  and  wants  to 
put  it  to  work. 

A  prominent  advertising  manager  tells  us  that  the  three 
principles  of  advertising  are,  first — to  create  a  desire  for  the 
article  that  you  have  for  sale;  second — to  overcome  the 
natural  aversion  that  any  man  has,  of  parting  with  what 
he  has  (that  is,  money)  for  something  that  he  is  not  entirely 
sure  will  be  of  benefit  to  him,  and — third— -when  your  adver¬ 
tising  has  brought  him  into  the  market,  ready  and  willing  to 
exchange  his  money  for  what  you  have  to  sell,  to  hold  him 
to  your  proposition  against  the  onslaughts  of  rival  con¬ 
tenders  for  his  legal  tender. 

A  glance  at  the  advertising  pages  of  current  agricultural 
magazines  shows  that  the  manufacturers  of  stave  silos  are 
beginning  to  enlarge  their  space.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  cement  silo  men  will  do  the  same.  The  preponder¬ 
ance  of  advertising  given  these  two  distinctly  inferior  types 
of  silos  will  mean  a  similar  preponderance  of  reading  notices 
advocating  wood  and  concrete,  as  against  the  reading  notices 
advocating  clay  silos.  One  of  our  readers  has  said,  and 
truly,  that  the  average  buyer  of  building  material  takes  his 
information  from  any  source  that  is  handy  to  him.  If  he 
reads  an  article  in  his  farm  paper  saying  that  stave  silos 
are  better  than  any  other  type,  he  is  very  apt  to  believe  it. 


He  knows  he  needs  a  silo — he  is  willing  to  pay  for  one — 
and,  as  he  comes  into  the  market,  the  entire  battery  of  the 
stave  men  and  of  the  cement  men  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
him. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  makers  of  clay  silo  blocks  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  Advertising  is  an  art  that  comparatively  few  men 
are  efficient  in.  For  that  reason,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  trained  writer  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  to  do  for  clay  silo  blocks  and  clay  drain-tile,  the 
same  service  that  Mr.  Stoddard  is,  and  has  been  doing  for 
the  manufacturers  of  building  brick. 

This  service  is  not  only  in  the  direction  of  preparing  dis¬ 
play  copy — it  will  include  the  preparation  of  the  “publicity” 
stories  that  have  been  so  strong  a  feature  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
work.  The  farm  papers  will  print  well  written  stories  ad¬ 
vocating  farm  drainage,  and.  if  clay  drain-tile  advertising 
is  carried  in  their  columns,  will  be  willing  to  have  strong 
mention  made  of  the  virtues  of  burned  clay  tile  in  the  stories 
that  appear  in  their  reading  columns. 

In  order  that  this  campaign  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  already  advertised  drain-tile 
and  silo  block,  not  only  in  the  way  of  display  advertising, 
but  in  circulars  and  booklets,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  asks 
that  you  send  to  this  office,  now,  while  the  thought  is  with 
you,  copies  of  every  bit  of  printed  matter  that  you  can  spare, 
which  sets  forth  the  virtues  of  burned  clay  on  the  farm. 

Do  not  fear  that  you  will  duplicate  something  someone 
else  may  send  in — he  may  think  the  same  way.  If  the 
printed  matter  you  have  is  something  you  want  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  you,  please  loan  it  to  us  for  a  few  weeks — it  will 
be  sent  back  to  you — gratefully. 

You  can  make  this  campaign  a  big  money  getter  if  you 
will  co-operate  with  us.  This  co-operation  consists  in  send¬ 
ing  us  every  possible  suggestion — your  idea  of  the  way  an 
ad.  ought  to  read — your  idea  of  a  good  farm-paper  story  that 
will  carry  the  message  you  want  every  farmer  to  read,  right 
into  his  hands. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Here  Are  Given  the  Replies  Made 
by  America’s  Best  Authorities  to 
Questions  Asked  by  Our  Readers 

GUESTIONS  sent  to  this  Department  will  receive  prompt  attention,  answers  being  returned  by  mail  as  soon  as 
possible.  Those  that  have  wide  interest  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  clayworkers.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  confidential,  and  no  letters  zvill  be  forwarded  them  without  being  scruti¬ 
nized  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  i 


Substituting  Chimney  for  Fan  Draft. 

517.  North  Carolina — We  are  operating  a  continuous  kiln 
of  the  tunnel  type  and  obtain  a  satisfactory  draft  by  using 
an  American  Blozver  Company’s  No.  70  fan  driven  by  a 
seven  and  one  half  horse  power  motor.  We  have  occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  experienced  some  trouble  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  our  power  supply,  finding  it  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  our  engine,  generator  and  motor  running  con¬ 
tinuously.  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  what  size  and  height 
stack  it  would  take  to  give  us  the  same  results  as  we  ob¬ 
tain  with  the  fan  when  we  are  able  to  keep  it  running ? 

To  begin  with,  without  trying  to  avoid  a  direct  answer 
to  your  question,  fan  draft  on  a  continuous  kiln  is  much 
better  than  stack  draft  because  of  its  uniformity  and  perfect 
control.  Nearly  all  continuous  kilns  now  being  built  have 
fan  draft,  which  enables  the  operator  to  burn  much  more 
quickly  than  with  the  weaker,  irregular  stack  draft. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  determine  the  size  and  height 
of  a  stack  suitable  for  your  kiln  without  more  data.  The 
size  of  the  fan  is  given  and  the  power  of  the  motor,  but 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  size  of  the  flues  nor 
the  size  of  a  stack  which  will  serve  your  purpose.  If  the 
speed  of  the  fan  had  been  given,  we  could  determine  the 
volume  of  air  which  the  fan  would  deliver  without  any  re¬ 
sistance,  but  even  then  we  could  not  estimate  the  resistance 
which  greatly  reduces  the  volume  of  air.  To  determine  the 
proper  size  of  a  stack,  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  the  rapidity  of  the 
burning,  the  quantity  of  fuel,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  the 
volume  of  gas  to  be  carried  off  by  the  stack. 

A  German  engineer  gives  the  following  rule  of  thumb  for 
continuous  kiln  stacks,  namely:  the  height  of  the  stack 
should  be  0.5  to  0.6  of  the  length  of  the  tunnel;  and  we 
would  add  to  this  that  in  no  case  should  the  stack  be  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  The  area 
of  the  stack  should  be  0.16  to  0.17  of  the  cross  section  of 
the  tunnel. 

If  your  kiln  has  been  designed  for  fan  draft,  it  is  possible 
that  the  main  flues  are  smaller  than  they  should  be  for  a 
stack. 


Producing  a  Good  Color  in  Vitrified  Brick. 

561.  Ontario — I  am  using  a  Haigh  tunnel  kiln,  burning 
Medina  shale.  My  brick  are  hard  enough  but  salmon  in  col¬ 
or.  How  can  I  get  a  deeper  red  color? 

The  red  color  in  the  brick  is  caused  by  iron  oxide  which 
is  produced  from  iron  compounds  contained  in  the  clay  and 
by  oxidizing  firing,  which  means  firing  with  an  excess  of  air. 
Therefore  it  is  evident  that  if  the  clay  does  not  contain 
iron,  the  red  color  cannot  be  produced,  or  if  an  insufficient 
amount  of  iron  is  present,  the  color  cannot  be  produced  deep 
enough. 

But  most  clays  and  shales  contain  enough  iron  for  ob¬ 


taining  a  good  color  and  we  believe,  from  your  question, 
that  your  shale  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  that  material  for 
that  purpose,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  lack  of  a  healthy 
color  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  iron  compounds.  If  the 
brick  are  not  thoroughly  dried  before  the  burning  process 
is  started,  the  carbon  and  carbon-containing  vapors  will 
penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  brick  from  the  smoke  and 
prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  discoloring  the  brick  in  the 
burning.  Proper  drying  is,  therefore,  very  important. 

Then  there  is  another  possible  cause  for  your  trouble. 
Most  clays  contain  vegetable  or  organic  matter  which  pro¬ 
duces  carbon  when  heated  and  which  must  be  burned  out 
slowly  at  a  moderate  red  oxidizing  fire,  until  all  of  the  car¬ 
bon  is  removed  throughout  the  whole  brick  before  the  full 
fire  is  started,  otherwise  the  carbon  will  remain  enclosed  in 
the  pores  of  the  brick  and  prevent  oxidation  of  the  iron 
and  the  production  of  a  good  red  color.  As  soon  as  the 
brick  starts  to  vitrify  at  the  surface,  the  oxidizing  process 
is  interrupted  or  prevented  and  the  color  will  tend  to  turn 
dark  brown  or  black  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  upon  the 
iron. 

A  certain  high  percentage  of  lime  in  the  clay  will  also 
prevent  the  production  of  the  red  color,  but  this  does  not 

seem  to  be  the  reason  in  your  case,  and  we  would  recom¬ 

mend  trying,  first,  more  complete  drying  and  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod  of  slow  firing  at  a  moderate  temperature  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  air,  before  the  full  or  finishing  fire  is  started. 

Wants  an  Old  Copy  of  “Brick.” 

507.  Alabama — Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  “Brick” 
for  May,  1907,  volume  twenty-six,  number  five,  containing  a 
paper  by  Robert  F.  Wentz,  on  “Can  Slag  be  Used  to  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  Making  Brick?” 

After  searching  through  our  files,  we  find  that  we  have 

no  copy  of  the  above  issue  of  “Brick,”  with  the  exception 

of  one  which  is  in  our  bound  files,  and  with  which,  of  course, 
we  would  not  want  to  part.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a 
copy  of  the  above  mentioned  issue  of  “Brick”  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  give  up,  will  they  not  kindly  write  this 
department  to  that  effect? 

Who  Makes  Brick  With  Enameled  Letters? 

566.  Oklahoma.— We  understand  that  somewhere  in  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  company  which  manufactures 
enamel  letter  brick.  In  other  zvords,  a  brick  with  letters  burned 
into  it,  zuhich  can  be  used  to  spell  the  names  of  various  streets. 
Can  you  give  us  the  name  and  address  of  this  company? 

Can  any  of  our  readers  assist  the  subscriber  who  asks 
us  the  above  question? 

Cost  Items  for  Common  Brick. 

515.  Louisiana — We  note  that,  in  your  answer  to  question 
488,  Indiana,  you  state  that  common  brick  in  some  cases  are 
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costing  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  thousand.  Kindly  advise  us 
just  what  items  enter  into  this  cost,  especially  ivhen  it  runs 
as  low  as  $4.00.  If  convenient ,  also  state  capacity  of  the  plant 
from  which  this  cost  is  taken  and  its  average  run;  also  the 
nature  of  the  fuel  used. 

The  manufacturing  cost  of  common  brick  ranging  from 
four  to  five  dollars  per  thousand  includes  such  items  as  pit 
charges,  machine  room  expense,  drying,  setting,  burning,  sort¬ 
ing  and  loading  of  the  brick,  with  a  pro  rata  of  overhead 
charges.  The  average  run  of  a  plant  turning  out  brick  at 
this  figure  would  be  about  fifty  million  clay  brick  a  year, 
using  oil  at  four  cents  a  gallon  for  burning. 

Report  on  Test  of  Kieselguhr. 

505.  Idaho — I  note  an  article  on  kieselguhr  in  the  July 
21  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  am  sending  you  a 
sample  of  what  I  think  is  a  very  fine  deposit.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  make  a  test  of  this  material  and  submit  a 
report  on  same. 

After  being  tested,  the  material  sent  us  seems  to  be  an 
impure  variety  of  kieselguhr.  A  microscopic  examination 
shows  it  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  some 
very  minute  organism,  and  it  is  extremely  fine  grained.  We 
are  unable  to  tell  anything  concerning  its  value,  which  would 
depend  wholly  upon  the  use  to  which  the  material  is  put.  One 
of  the  uses  of  kieselguhr  is  that  of  clarifying  oils,  and  it  is 
probable  that  any  large  refining  or  oil  company  would  give 
you  a  report  on  its  value  for  that  purpose. 

Literature  on  Fuel  Oil  Burning. 

504.  Texas — We  are  very  anxious  to  secure  some  data 
regarding  the  burning  of  brick  with  fuel  oil,  using  com¬ 
pressed  air  as  an  atomising  agent.  Can  you  give  us  any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  above  subject  or  can  you  tell  us  whether 
any  books  have  been  published  which  have  a  bearing  upon  it ? 

Literature  on  the  subject  of  atomizing  fuel  oil  for  burning- 
brick  is  very  scarce.  The  sixth  installment  of  “Firing  and 
Burning”  by  Ernst  Schmatolla,  which  appears  in  the  Sept.  1 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  gives  considerable  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point.  It  might  be  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  oil  burning  equipment,  who 
could  probably  give  you  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  from  years  of  experience. 

Specifications  for  Flower  Pot  Kiln. 

513.  Iozva — I  desire  to  build  a  kiln  for  burning  flower  pots. 
Can  you  give  me  specifications  for  a  kiln  with  a  fifteen-foot 
inside  diameter ?  I  prefer  one  with  a  stack  in  the  center  of 
the  kiln. 

Kilns  of  the  type  usually  employed  in  burning  flower  pots 
are  described  in  Mr.  Schmatolla’s  article  on  “Firing  and 
Burning,”  in  the  July  7th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 
We  have  no  specifications  covering  kilns  of  this  type  which 
we  could  send  you,  and  would  suggest  your  corresponding 
with  any  one  of  the  kiln-builders  who  advertise  in  this 
journal. 

Wants  Prices  on  Manganese. 

551.  Kansas — We  would  be  pleased  to  learn  whether  barytes 
and  manganese  have  advanced  in  price  since  the  war  in 
Europe,  or  if  they  are  likely  to. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  been  advised  that  a  very 
sharp  advance  was  noted  on  both  of  the  commodities  named 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Germany.  The 
importation  of  manganese,  which  comes  from  Russia,  has 
been  stopped,  but  shipments  of  barytes  have  been  resumed. 
There  will  be  a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  barytes, 
owing  to  increased  production  and  shipping  cost,  marine  in¬ 


surance,  etc.  But  just  what  this  advance  is,  will  be  hard 
to  determine,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  concerns  that  import 
these  commodities  to  dole  out  the  “visible  supply”  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  a  price  that  will  not  be  prohibitive.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  the  importers  want  to  do,  is  to 
drive  the  American  clayworker  to  use  the  domestic  manganese 
and  barytes. 

Regarding  the  latter,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  would  be 
glad  to  learn  the  source  of  the  domestic  supply,  and  any 
other  information  that  will  be  of  interest.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  used  domestic  manganese  in  the  last  five  or  ten 
years?  How  did  it  work?  What  has  led  to  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  the  imported  managaneses? 


Publication  on  Manufacture  of  Granite  Ware. 

530.  Saskatchewan — I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  put  me 

in  touch  with  a  magazine  covering  the  manufacture  of  granite 
ware,  as  I  am  interested. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  magazine  which  treats  of  the 
manufacture  of  granite  ware,  with  the  exception  of  a  house 
organ  entitled  “Nesco,”  published  by  the  National  Enamel¬ 
ing  and  Stamping  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  A  number 
of  the  technical  magazines  published  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  carried  at  various  times  articles  on  the  above 
subject,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  numbers  these  appeared. 


Data  on  Testing  Hollow  Blocks. 

519.  Ohio — Where  can  we  have  tests  made  for  crushing 
strength  on  hollow  blocks  or  fireproofing,  and  if  there  is  any 
simple  method  of  testing  to  get  an  approximation,  please  give 
us  this  also. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  erected  some  elaborate  machinery  for  testing  hollow 
blocks,  and  it  is  our  understanding  that  these  tests  are  now 
being  made.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  you  to  apply  “approximation  tests.” 


Size  Pipe  Required  for  Liquid  Clay. 

512.  / owa — What  size  pipe  will  be  required  to  convey 

zvashed  liquid  clay  about  five  thousand  feet  with  a  tzvo  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  foot  fall? 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  give  an  intelligent  answer 
to  this  inquiry  without  knowing,  first,  how  much  liquid  clay 
is  to  be  moved  either  in  gallons  or  tons  and  what  period  of 
time  is  required  to  move  it.  A  contractor  building  water  pipe 
lines  should  be  able  to  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  size  pipe 
required,  if  you  give  him  the  necessary  data. 

However,  the  liquid  clay  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  pipe,  as  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  suspended  clay  in 
the  solution  to  precipitate,  thus  clogging  the  pipe.  For  this 
reason,  an  open  flume  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  conveying  arrangement  for  a  material  of  this  nature. 


Information  on  Tile  Roof  Construction  for  Philippines. 

526.  Philippine  Islands — On  account  of  excessive  rainfall 
here,  averaging  seventy-two  inches  each  year,  accompanied 
by  great  wind,  it  seems  difficult  to  get  a  proper,  non-leaking 
roofing  material.  Corrugated  iron  has  an  average  life  of 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years;  cement  tile  develops  cracks.  I 
examined  a  roof  constructed  fifty  years  ago  of  interlocking 
porous  clay  tile  imported  from  France.  The  roof  is  in 
good  condition  and  has  never  leaked.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  put  a  concrete  slab  about  three  and  one  half  inches  thick 
on  the  roof  and  lay  the  clay  tile  on  this  slab.  I  contend 
that  an  interlocking  clay  tile  needs  nothing  beneath  it,  ex¬ 
cept  something  to  tie  to.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  fallacies  or  value  of  such  a  method ? 

It  is  the  general  practice  in  this  country,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  to  nail  or  fasten  the  roofing  tile  direct  to 
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the  roof  stringers  without  laying  any  other  material  between 
them.  A  tile  roof,  however,  would  require  a  heavier  roof 
construction  than,  for  instance  than  a  corrugated  iron  roof 
would  need ;  it  probably  would  require  a  construction  similar 
to  that  for  cement  tile  of  which  you  speak. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  in  the  selection  of  a  roofing 
tile  which  might  call  for  special  note.  Considerable  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  of  the  behavior  of  soft  and  porous 
roofing  tiles  have  proven  their  utter  inability  to  withstand 
the  action  of  the  elements.  Pordus  tile  disintegrates  in  cold 
countries,  where  perhaps  this  decomposition  has  too  often 
been  attributed  to  the  action  of  freezing  and  thawing.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  tile  of  this  tyfie  in  either  semi-tropical  or 
tropical  countries,  especially  where  the  rainy  season  jjs 
severe,  would  rot.  A  hard,  vitrified  tile  will  prove  an  en¬ 
during,  lasting  material  with  little  or  no  cost  for  repairs, 
and  an  economy  in  the  long  run. 


Wants  Illustrations  of  Brick  Kilns. 

565.  Indiana — I  am  looking  for  good  illustrations  of  brick 
kilns — the  old  fashioned  kiln  for  red  brick  and  the  modern 
kilns.  Can  you  direct  me  to  any  publications  in  the  form  of 
books  or  catalogues  that  give  this  information ? 

We  found  so  little  literature  of  this  character  that  we 
contracted  with  Mr.  Schmatolla  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
for  us  which  would  cover,  so  far  as  possible,  all  types  of 
kilns  from  the  simplest  scove  and  clamp  kiln  to  the  most 
intricate  continuous  and  tunnel  kiln.  These  articles  have 
been  running  in  the  past  seven  issues  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  these  to  you  if  you 
have  not  already  received  them,  the  price  being  20c  per  copy. 
It  may  be  that  later  we  will  publish  these  articles  in  book 
form. 


Bricks  Mash  in  Center  of  Kiln. 

510.  North  Carolina — We  are  having  trouble  with  some 
clay  we  are  working  and  we  thought  that  you,  or  some  of  your 
readers,  could  help  us.  Our  clay  is  hard  and  tough  in  the 
bank,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  dug,  and  the  air  gets  to  it  for  a 
few  hours,  it  pulverises  and  works  through  an  auger  ma¬ 
chine  as  fine  as  we  could  expect,  the  brick  coming  through 
the  dryer  in  perfect  shape.  We  are  using  a  25 -ft.  down-draft 
kiln  for  burning.  In  the  center  and  bottom  of  the  kiln,  the 
brick  mash  and  fall  all  to  pieces,  just  about  as  lime  does  when 
water  is  added  to  it.  On  the  top  and  outside  of  the  kiln,  the 
brick  vitrify  and  burn  as  hard  as  pig-iron. 

Ellis  Lovejoy,  C.  E.,  answering  the  above,  says: 

“I  cannot  determine  from  the  data  presented  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  It  may  be  that  the  bond  is  so  weak  that  the  dry 
brick  crush  under  the  superimposed  weight.  It  may  be  due 
to  insufficient  draft  during  the  water  smoking  stage  in  con¬ 
nection  with  too  rapid  water  smoking.  The  moisture  riven 
off  from  the  brick  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  is  drawn  to 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  where  it  condenses  more  or  less  and 
softens  the  brick  in  the  bottom.  The  draft  of  the  kiln  should 
be  such  that  the  moisture  is  carried  away  as  rapidly  as  formed 
and  not  be  allowed  to  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and 
thereby  become  absorbed  by  the  bottom  brick.  It  may  be 
that  the  clay  contains  excessive  lime  and  if  the  water  smok¬ 
ing  is  done  with  a  low  grade  of  coal,  high  in  sulphur,  there 
will  be  formed  in  the  kiln  considerable  sulphuric  acid  which 
will  attack  the  lime  in  the  clay  and  form  a  sulphate  of  lime, 
the  bulk  of  which  may  be  greater  than  the  original  lime  min¬ 
eral  and  the  expansion  due  to  this  increased  bulk  destroys 
the  bond  and  the  brick  crush  under  the  weight.  Sulphuric  acid 
readily  destroys  the  bond  in  clay  wares  and  even  though  there 
is  no  expansion  in  consequence  of  new  mineral  formations, 
the  bond  thus  weakened  may  be  insufficient  to  hold  up  under 


the  weight.  I  have  experienced  all  of  these  difficulties,  but 
the  second  above  mentioned  is  the  one  most  common/ 

C.  S.  Kinnison,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  gives  the  following  opinion : 

“From  a  distance,  it  appears  that  your  trouble  is  due  to  con¬ 
densation  taking  place  in  the  kiln.  You  may  either 
be  setting  your  ware  too  wet  or  you  may  not  have  sufficient 
draft.  The  respective  remedies  are  apparent.  When  con¬ 
densation  of  the  water  vapor  takes  place,  the  water  obviously 
trickles  down  through  the  ware  and  effects  the  courses 
towards  the  bottom,  worse  than  the  upper  ones.  The  result 
is,  that  they  become  so  wet  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  the  weight  imposed  upon  them  and  they 
crush.  You  might  also  try  allowing  the  clay  to  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  awhile.  There  is  a  remote  possibility  that 
your  clay  air-slakes  and  the  process  is  not  allowed  to  finish 
before  they  are  made  into  brick.” 

E.  Schmatolla,  Dipl.  Ing.,  author  of  “Die  Brennofen”  and 
of  “Firing  and  Burning,”  the  latter  now  running  in  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record,”  writes : 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  brick  were  not  sufficiently  dry 
when  put  into  the  kiln  and  that  the  moisture  from  the  brick 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  is  absorbed  by  the  brick  near 
the  bottom.  Probably  the  steaming  or  slow  firing  should  last 
longer,  so  that  the  brick  near  the  center  and  bottom  are  freed 
of  mechanically  and  chemically  bound  water  before  they  are 
reached  by  the  full  fire.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  draft 
in  the  kiln  is  not  properly  regulated  and  that  the  flames  take 
the  shortest  way  near  the  fire  walls,  which  could  be  avoided 
by  setting  the  brick  closer  together  at  this  part  of  the  kiln 
and  wider  towards  the  center.  But  damping  the  draft  by 
means  of  the  chimney  damper  a  better  distribution  of  the 
flames  may  be  produced.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  steam 
which  develops  near  the  center  and  bottom  throws  the  fire 
back  against  the  side  walls.  Try  first  longer  and  more  care¬ 
ful  steaming  and  preheating.” 


Wants  Information  on  Tunnel  Kilns. 

564.  Ohio — We  would  like  to  get  detailed  information 
regarding  a  tunnel  brick  kiln.  So  that  wc  may  know  that 
you  understand  what  we  mean,  the  kiln  referred  to  is  the 
kiln  in  which  the  brick  are  burned  on  the  car  while  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  tunnel  kiln. 

The  Shaffer  Semi-Continuous  Kiln  System  has  features 
similar  to  those  described  and  we  would  suggest  your  writ¬ 
ing  the  Shaffer  Engineering  and  Equipment  Company,  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  If  you  find  that  the  system  that  they  have 
patented  is  not  what  you  require,  you  may  be  able  to  get 
some  information  from  John  L.  Harper,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Power  Company,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  has  a 
patent  on  a  tunnel  kiln  in  which  the  brick  are  burned  on  a 
car  that  passes  into  a  succession  of  chambers  that  are  heated 
to  constantly  increasing  degrees,  until  the  maximum  is 
reached  in  the  middle  chamber.  From  that  point  on,  the 
succeeding  chambers  have  diminished  heat  until,  as  the  ware 
emerges  from  the  end  of  the  kiln  opposite  to  that  at  which 
it  started,  it  is  practically  cooled. 


Drain  Tile  and  Silo  Block 

Manufacturers  of  these  forms 
of  Burned  Clay  are  urged  to  read 
page  701 

And  Co-operate 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 


A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks — for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  hut  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 

Court,  Chicago. 


This  Idea  Wins  the  Five  Dollar  Prize 


The  accompanying  sketch  and  description 
shows  a  layout  for  a  soft-mud  brick  plant  so  far 
^s  the  washing  of  molds  is  concerned.  I  have 
recently  installed  this  system  (with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions)  on  several  plants,  and  know  that  it  works 
satisfactorily. 

Every  brickmaker  knows  the  trouble  which  is 
occasioned  by  mold  washing  when  no  special 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  take  care  of  this 
part  of  the  process  of  manufacturing. 

By  use  of  the  “injector”  shown  in  the  sketch, 
a  full  set  of  molds  can  be  thoroughly  washed  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  The  process  is 
simple;  a  special  pipe  is  attached  to  the  boiler, 
at  the  point  where  the  pressure  is  highest,  and 
this  is  led  to  the  tank  or  well  and  then  by  means 
of  a  rubber  hose  and  nozzle  to  the  wash  box. 

Here  a  stream  of  water  under  the  pressure 
is  thus  quickly  obtained  and  thoroughly  cleans  the 
molds  of  every  particle  of  clay  and  the  water  that 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose  is  led  back  to  the 
well,  if  so  desired,  after  passing  into  the  barrel 
which  is  sunk  in  the  ground  between  the  wash 
box  and  the  well.  This  barrel  is  shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  is  used  to  allow  the  dirt  and  clay 
to  settle  and  so  send  the  water  back  to  the  well 
in  a  comparatively  clean  condition.  The  barrel 
can  be  cleaned  out  as  necessity  demands. 

The  molds,  being  cleaned,  are  then  taken  to 
the  cold  water  wash  box  near  the  center  and  are 
ready  for  use  at  any  time.  The  dumper  deposits 
the  dirty  molds  where  indicated  in  the  sketch, 
while  the  sander  takes  the  clean  molds  from 
the  water  tank.  , 

In  connection  with  this  layout  is  one  which 
provides  for  the  molds  being  “dripped”  by  an 
automatic  arrangement  and  also  an  endless  chain 
for  supplying  the  sanding  machine  with  dry 
sand.  These,  however,  are  not  shown  in  the 


sketch  as  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful  working  of  the  object  for  which  the  at¬ 
tached  layout  was  designed,  namely,  the  washing 
of  the  molds. — Geo.  S.  Watson,  Big  River  Brick 
Works,  Big  River,  Sask.,  Canada. 


Electric  Locomotive  Can  Climb  Steep  Grades. 

In  many  clay  plants  where  the  grade  is  too  steep  to  be 
climbed  by  the  ordinary  locomotive  and  consequently  re¬ 
quires  a  hoisting  apparatus,  an  electric  locomotive  of  the 
rack-rail  type,  which  can  be  used  on  grades  of  from  five 
to  eighteen  per  cent,  will  be  found  useful. 

The  following  description  is  that  of  the  Morgan-Gard- 
ner  combined  third-  and  rack-rail  type  locomotive  with 
standard  rail.  The  third  rail  lies  midway  between  the 
two  regular  rails.  A  bottom  stringer  (a)  of  6)4'  by  1)4 


white  pine  is  firmly  spiked  to  the  track  ties,  the  latter 
being  trimmed,  of  course,  to  receive  it.  Pine  blocks  (b) 
just  thick  enough  to  bring  the  top  of  the  third  rail  four 
inches  above  the  tops  of  the  steel  rails,  are  spiked  about 
18  ins.  apart  on  this  stringer.  To  these  blocks  are  spiked 
two  longitudinal  2)4-in.  by  l)4-in.  pine  strips  so  as  to 
leave  a  horizontal  space  of  1)4'  ins.  between  them.  These 
are  framed  on  top  so  as  to  permit  the  iron  track  (d) 
which  constitutes  the  third  rail,  to  be  countersunk. 

This  track  is  merely  a  flat  bar  of  iron  4  ins.  wide  and 
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5/s  in.  thick  with  holes  15/s  ins.  square  punched  through 
it  at  intervals  of  1^  ins.  These  rails  are  joined  together 
by  means  of  fish  plates  perforated  and  firmly  bolted  to 
the  ends  of  the  rails.  Overlapping  this  rail  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  strips  (c)  are  two  pine  strips  (f)  similar  to 
strips  (c)  also  trimmed  on  the  bottom  side  to  cover  the 
edges  of  the  rail.  These  are  spiked  to  strips  (c)  with 
4-in.  spikes.  An  insulated  copper  cable  is  fastened  to  this 
third  rail,  conducting  the  electric  current  to  it. 

The  sketch  (a)  shows  the  operation  of  the  locomotive. 


On  each  of  the  two  axles  (B)  are  two  track  wheels  (g), 
a  steel  sprocket  wheel  (h)  and  another  gear  not  shown, 
which  is  attached  to  the  sprocket  hub  (h).  The  track 
wheels  and  the  sprocket  hub  and  gear  are  attached  direct 
to  the  axle  but  the  sprocket  is  insulated  from  its  hub  by 
means  of  hard  metal  blocks  (j).  .  These  blocks  separate 
and  insulate  the  inward  projections  on  the  hub,  but 
permit  the  sprocket  to  turn  with  its  hub.  The  teeth 
of  the  two  sprocket  wheels,  geared  to  run  similar  to 
each  other,  mesh  with  the  holes  of  the  third  rail  and  give 
motion  to  the  locomotive. 

The  motor,  until  it  comes  to  the  incline,  gets  its  cur¬ 
rent  from  a  trolley  wire,  using  the  regular  bonded  rails 
for  the  return  current,  but  upon  coming  to  the  incline, 
the  sprockets  come  in  contact  with  the  third  rail,  take  up 
the  current,  and  through  copper  contact  springs  rubbing 
against  the  sprocket  rims,  impart  the  current  to  the  mo¬ 
tors.  Hence  it  can  be  seen  the  blocks  (j)  are  necessary 
to  prevent  short  circuiting.  There  is  very  little  loss  of 
mechanical  power  with  this  method.  1  hese  motors  are 
wound  for  either  250  or  500  volts— P.  M.  Pontius,  14 
Willard  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Magnesite  Production  in  1913. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  output  of  magnesite  in 
the  United  States  from  10,512  short  tons,  valued  at  $84,- 
096,  in  1912,  to  9,632  tons,  valued  at  $77,056,  in  1913.  The 
only  production  in  this  country  was  in  California,  as 
heretofore. 

With  the  cutting  off  of  the  foreign  supplies,  due  to  the 
European  war,  however,  the  demand  for  the  domestic 
product  ought  to  increase  greatly,  especially  in  view  of 
the  new  and  shorter  water  route  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  eastern  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sudden  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  domestic  mining 
industry  will  build  up  a  trade  that  will  withstand  the 
competition  that  must  undoubtedly  ensue  when  normal 
trade  conditions  are  again  established. 

The  demand  for  the  domestic  product  is  restricted  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  region,  as  it  has 
been  impossible  at  the  present  railroad  freight  rates  to 


ship  to  the  points  of  largest  consumption  in  the  East.  In 
answers  to  inquiries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  many  owners  of  idle  magnesite  properties  in 
the  far  West  express  the  belief  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  they  would  be  able  to  ship  magnesite 
by  sea  to  the  East  at  a  profit. 

Magnesite  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
refractory  substances,  such  as  brick,  furnace  hearths, 
crucibles,  etc.;  as  magnesium  sulphite,  for  digesting  and 
whitening  wood-pulp  paper;  in  the  crude  form  for  making 
carbon  dioxide;  calcined  and  ground  for  the  manufacture 
of  oxychloride  cement;  and  for  miscellaneous  applications 
in  crude  form  or  as  refined  magnesium  salts.  In  the  toilet 
and  bath  rooms  of  the  rest  rooms  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  magnesite  flooring  has  been 
laid,  about  5,000  square  feet  having  been  put  down  in 
each  of  the  main  buildings.  The  domestic  product  is 
used  in  this  work. 

A  copy  of  the  advance  chapter  from  “Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  for  1913,”  on  the  production  of  magnesite  in  1913, 
just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Survey, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Piece,  Task  or  Day  Wage?  Which? 

The  piece-work  and  task  systems  have  so  many  angles 
that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  the  question  in  any  but  a  lengthy  ar¬ 
ticle.  On  each  plant  it  must  be  worked  out  according  to  con¬ 
ditions  on  that  plant.  What  has  been  found  to  be  a  success 
on  one  yard  may  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  on  a 
neighboring  yard ;  and  this  is  due  to  varying  conditions,  such 
as  class  and  kind  of  ware  manufactured,  the  layout  of  the 
plant,  or  the  kind  of  labor  employed. 

On  one  prominent  Illinois  plant,  the  entire  force  is  placed 
on  a  task  basis.  All  the  men  are  paid  according  to  number 
of  brick  made  for  the  day.  Even  the  pit  gang  is  under  the 
system,  the  only  exceptions  are  the  burners,  and  roustabouts. 

Here  to  a  marked  degree  the  “work  together”  spirit  has 
been  fostered.  Each  gang  pulls  for  the  neighbor  gang.  The 
kiln  men  work  hard  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  setters,  the 
setters  keep  up  with  and  ahead  of  the  machine,  the  off  bearers 
save  every  brick,  and  the  pit  gang  always  have  two  days’  sup¬ 
ply  ahead ;  and  this  bunch  of  boys  have  completed  their  al¬ 
lotted  number  of  brick  per  day  usually  by  3  p.  m. 

There  isn’t  a  kicker  or  a  quitter  on  the  job.  A  happier 
set  never  existed,  and  the  superintendent  is  getting  fat  and 
lazy.  His  every  thought  is  for  tomorrow,  to  plan  today  for 
a  possible  break  tomorrow,  or  a  method  to  increase  the 
per  cent  of  No.  1,  which  already  runs  92  to  95  per  cent.  It’s 
ideal  on  this  plant.  Will  it  work  on  yours? 

A  New  York  state  firm  has  this  procedure:  The  task  is 
set  at  50,000  per  day.  That  must  be  accomplished.  The  men 
turn  out  55,000  each  of  the  first  five  days  in  the  week  and 
on  Friday  night  are  25,000  brick  ahead.  On  Saturday  they 
come  to  work  one  hour  earlier  and  make  25,000,  and  are 
through  at  10  a.  m. 

Here  is  another  set  of  contented  men.  The  company  is 
satisfied  too,  they  get  300,000  per  week,  which  is  all  they 
can  possibly  dry  and  burn,  and  they  get  them  every  week. 
The  overhead  expense  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  per  1,000 
brick,  the  costs  are  at  a  constant  figure.  That  plant  de¬ 
livers  its  brick  on  the  promised  date.  It’s  ideal  here,  but  will 
it  work  on  your  plant? 

An  Ohio  plant  has  a  combination  plan.  The  setters  and 
loaders  work  piece-work  straight.  The  balance  of  the  men 
work  at  task  at  a  day  rate,  but  each  department  is  allowed 
to  go  home  when  the  specified  task  has  been  accomplished. 

This  is  usually  at  2:45  p.  m.  and  these  men  whistle  at 
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their  work.  It’s  a  regular  din;  they  are  not  allowed  to  sing. 
It’s  demoralizing,  for  the  chorus  is  enthusiastic  and  too 
competitive.  They  make  brick,  and  the  brick  are  beauties, 
neither  chipped  nor  kiln  marked. 

That  company  is  satisfied,  it  pays  dividends.  It  is  ideal 
here.  Would  it  do  for  your  plant? — M.  D.  B. 


Use  a  Mortar  Tub. 

When  brickwork  is  to  be  done,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  man  capable  of  doing  a  good  job  of  brickwork  is 
also  capable  of  earning  a  pretty  fair  wage,  and  hence, 
his  time  is  valuable.  Some  of  this  time  will  be  wasted 
if  you  mix  your  mortar  in  a  trough  and  then  “dump”  it 
on  a  mortar  board,  in  the  old  way.  Modern  bricklaying 
suggests  a  mortar  tub,  which  is  a  miniature  mortar  trough, 
with  sloping  sides,  and  enough  depth  to  insure  a  good 
supply  of  mortar  being  supplied  at  one  time,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  accommodate  succeeding  pailfuls  without 
altering,  to  any  great  extent,  the  “temper”  of  the  mortar 
that  is  being  used.  Anyone  who  has  watched  a  bricklayer 
at  work  on  a  repair  job,  or  any  sort  of  work  that  is  done 
individually,  and  not  as  part  of  a  “gang,”  will  recall  the 
constant  re-tempering,  a  process  that  is  repeated  every 
time  a  fresh  pail  of  mortar  is  “dumped”  on  the  board. 
The  fact  is  that  each  “batch”  is  a  little  different  from  the 
one  that  preceded  it,  and  this  makes  the  bricklayer  put 
some  of  the  finishing  touches  on  the  work  that  has  already 
been  done  by  the  mortar-mixer.  The  tub,  holding  as  it 
does,  four  or  five  pailfuls,  cuts  down  this  extra  labor 


wonderfully,  insures  a  supply  of  mortar  where  it  is 
wanted,  cuts  down  the  waits,  and  makes  a  more  uniform 
mortar  joint. 

Thick  Fires. 

The  burner  or  fireman  who  fires  his  furnaces  heavily  each 
hour,  and  then  steps  into  the  shanty  with  the  muttered  ex¬ 
pression,  “Now  let  her  work,”  is  either  a  lazy  lout  or  a  two 
cylinder  1904  model,  and  consequently,  he  has  ceased  to  be 
useful.  In  fact,  he  either  needs  instruction  or  a  transfer. 
His  type  exists  on  fifty  per  cent  of  the  plants. 

Watch  your  own  stacks  and  time  the  smoke  waves.  It  is 
a  simple  manner  to  tell  when  and  how  the  kiln  is  being  fired. 

If  a  thin,  open,  clean  fire  is  being  used,  very  little  heavy 
black  smoke  can  be  seen,  but  if  a  thick,  heavy  charge  of  coal 
is  being  placed  in  the  fire  boxes,  then  it  is  indicated  by  the 
a  heavy  discharge  of  smoke  is  apparent. 

Too  much  volatile  gas  is  being  roasted  out  of  the  coal; 
the  air  supply  is  entirely  inadequate  to  support  complete 
combustion;  and  as  a  result  these  gases,  containing  a  high 
per  cent  of  heat  units,  pass  through  the  kiln  and  burn  in  the 
stack,  if  they  can  get  air  from  around  damper  slots,  or  else 
pass  out  of  kiln  entirely,  and  are  wasted.  They  actually  rob 
the  ware  of  its  accumulated  heat  when  passing  through  the 
kiln,  and  this  heat  is  carried  out  of  the  kiln  chamber. 

The  thick  fire  is  hard  to  regulate.  Tt  doesn’t  give  up  a 
live  heat  to  kiln.  It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  reducing. 
It  retards  the  progress  of  heat  accumulation,  and  increases 
length  of  time  of  burning.  When  “bringing  up  the  heat”  use 
a  thing  open  fire  except  in  rare  instances. — C.  O.  A. 


A  New  and  Improved  Cutting  Table 


A  new  cutting  table  has  appeared  on  the  market  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Abjorn  Andersson  Mech.  Works,  Svedala, 
Sweden,  which  claims  for  its  distinguishing  merits,  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  absolute  reliability  no  matter  what  daily  capac¬ 
ity  is  required  of  it;  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  occupying 
a  minimum  amount  of  space.  The  clay  bar  is  conveyed  on 
a  belt,  being  spared  from  any  sliding  except  over  a  very  short 
plate,  which,  it  is  claimed,  prevents  the  bar  from  being  flat¬ 
tened — a  decided  advantage  over  some  types  of  table.  It  is 
stated  that  broken  wires  may  be  replaced  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  in  motion,  thus  reducing  costly  delays  and  conse¬ 
quent  curtailment  of  production. 

The  motive  power  for  this  table  can  easily  be  transmitted 


from  the  press-gear,  the  table  being  constructed  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  varying  conditions  in  the  different  types  of  brick 
presses. 


Brickmakers’  Convention  to  Be  in  Detroit. 

The  Official  Announcement  of  the  next  convention  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  states  that 
Detroit,  Mich.,  will  be  the  city  and  that  the  date  will  be 
set  for  some  time  early  in  February,  1915.  The  new  Hotel 
Statler,  which  will  be  ready  for  business  the  first  of  the  year, 
will  be  the  convention  headquarters.  This  means  good  ac¬ 
commodations,  excellent  service  and  reasonable  rates. 


New  Methods  and  Processes 

A  Department  of  Technicology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


Investigation  of  Clay  Deposits. 

When  prospecting  localities  for  brick  or  any  other  clay 
product  manufacturing  plant,  or  only  just  mining  the  clay 
for  market,  we  can  often  locate  the  deposit  by  observing  the 
surface  condition  of  the  land. 

For  instance,  when  we  observe  a  steady  accumulation  of 
water,  we  may  conclude  that  the  water  has  been  percolated 
to  the  surface  through  clay  deposits  which  may  be  mixed  with 
other  rock  fragments  below  the  surface.  Also  we  can  tell 
that  there  is  clay  below  by  many  families  of  plants,  such  as 
reeds,  grass,  marshes  over-grown  with  ranunculaceous  plants, 
marshy  weeds,  etc.;  and  of  stunted  growth  of  moss;  forests 
of  ash  trees,  oak,  etc.,  and  especially  where  there  are  or  have 
been  forests  of  soft  woods  as  corniferous  trees,  etc.  All  of 
these  conditions  have  proven  many  times  the  location  of  good 
clay  deposits. 

When  we  want  to  investigate  a  field  of  clay  deposits,  first 
we  have  to  divide  the  field  into  a  series  of  rectangles  which 


will  resemble  a  chess-board,  and  borings  have  to  be  made  at 
every  corner.  In  order  to  conduct  this  field  work  rapidly  we 
must  have  some  special  instruments.  To  find  out  what  kind 
of  material  and  how  much  is  present,  also  the  geological  con¬ 
dition  of  the  different  strata  of  the  material  must  be  studied. 

This  investigation  is  very  necessary  in  the  beginning,  and 
before  any  great  amount  of  money  is  invested,  if  we  want  to 
establish  a  prosperous  plant. 


Those  clay  workers  who  rashly  imagine,  without  any  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  of  their  fields,  that  any  kind  of  clay  may  be 
satisfactorily  worked  with  a  commercial  success  into  brick  or 
tile,  with  any  kind  or  arrangement  of  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  will  eventually  find  out  their  mistake,  but  alas,  when 
it  is  too  late. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  borer  which  can  be  taken  apart  very 
easily  or  mounted  on  a  truck  to  move  it  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  without  dismembering.  This  borer  has  to  be  leveled  so 
that  the  hole  is  bored  straight  and  vertical.  The  auger  (b) 
is  covered  with  a  cylinder  (c)  which  is  fastened  on  the  auger 
rod  (e)  and  which  can  easily  be  removed  by  loosening  the 
screws  (d).  The  function  of  this  cylinder  is  to  preserve  all 
the  material  which  is  forced  into  it  by  the  auger.  When  the 
auger  with  the  cylinder  is  brought  to  the  surface  the  screws 
(d)  are  loosened  and  the  cylinder  with  the  material  is  care¬ 
fully  pushed  over  the  rod  (e).  The  cylinder  is  then  emptied 
and  the  material  carefully  laid  out  lengthwise,  one  charge 
after  the  other  by  every  hole,  and  covered  to  preserve  the 
material  from  destruction  by  rain,  air,  etc.  The  spindle(f )has 
a  strong  thread  in  order  to  force  the  auger  into  the  ground. 
This  spindle  also  brings  the  auger  cylinder  and  material  to 
the  surface  in  a  very  straight  position  and  lowers  it  in  the 
same  way  again  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  walls  of  the 
hole,  (g)  is  the  driving  wheel  with  two  handles,  and  can  be 
changed  in  position  when  the  wheel  is  driven  too  low.  (h)  is 
the  lock  key  with  the  handle  (i).  This  borer  can  be  operated 
very  easily  by  one  man.  The  rods  are  made  in  uniform  sizes 
in  length,  and  may  be  jointed  end  to  end  as  many  as  it  is  de¬ 
sired  in  order  to  reach  the  required  depth. 

Fig.  2  is  a  drill  made  from  the  best  steel  and  is  used  only 
for  drilling  through  a  hard  rock  stratum.  It  is  also  necessary 
sometimes  to  pipe  the  holes  where  loose  sand  or  water  are 
present.  1  These  pipes  can  be  made  of  sheet  iron  with  threads 
on  the  ends  so  as  to  fit  together.  The  diameter  of  this  pipe 
must  be  big  enough  to  fit  over  the  auger  and  cylinder,  and  the 
length  of  each  section  may  be  3  or  4  feet. 

These  pipes  are  also  pressed  down  into  the  hole  by  the 
spindle  and  just  enough  is  left  out  to  fit  on  the  next  section. 
The  first  piece  has  to  be  pressed  down  very  straight,  to  avoid 
the  rupture  of  the  hole.  If  water  is  found  an  investigation 
must  be  made  as  to  what  kind  of  water  is  present  and  how 
much,  in  order  to  determine  how  and  with  what  equipment  it 
may  be  disposed  of  in  the  most  economical  way,  so  that  no 
delay  can  affect  the  production  in  the  future.  The  same  is  true 
also  of  the  sand.  Everything  which  may  raise  difficulties  later 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  this  stage  as  the  whole 
layout  of  the  plant  depends  on  this  work,  and,  therefore,  we 
can  call  this  the  foundamental  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
successful  industry. 

When  all  the  field  work  is  satisfactorily  completed  and  the 
material  well  preserved  from  every  hole  as  described  above, 
we  can  draw  very  good  conclusions  about  the  materials  below 
the  surface  and  the  geological  conditions  of  the  different 
strata. 

In  most  cases,  if  not  in  everyone,  may  be  recommended  the 
consultation  of  an  expert  geologist  to  secure  his  opinion  of  the 
found  formations  below  the  surface,  to  avoid  the  erection  of 
the  kilns,  machines,  buildings,  sheds,  etc.,  over  what  might  be 
the  best  part  of  the  clay  deposit. 
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When  the  samples  are  to  be  shipped  to  the  laboratory  for 
investigation,  the  boxes  or  bags  in  which  the  different  samples 
are  packed  should  be  carefully  marked  and  recorded.  It  is 
well  to  keep  for  reference  a  small  sample  of  every  strata  in  a 
well  stoppered  bottle. 

The  numbers  of  the  holes,  distance  apart  and  depth  of  every 
hole  must  be  recorded  in  the  note  book  with  a  sketch  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

The  mining  of  clay  is  done  in  different  ways ;  by  open  work¬ 
ing  or  underground  mining.  It  depends  greatly  on  the  nature 
of  the  material,  and  the  geological  situation  of  the  clay. 

A  very  interesting  method  of  mining  clay  is  followed  in 
England  (Cornwall,  Devonshire)  in  which  process  a  stream 
of  water  is  let  flow  in  the  mine ;  the  water  stays  there  long- 
enough  to  loosen  the  clay  particles  and  holds  them  suspended 
in  the  water  as  a  viscous  mud,  is  then  pumped  into  large 
reservoirs,  remaining  there  until  the  clay  particles  have  been 
somewhat  settled  and  some  water  evaporated.  Then  from 
these  reservoirs  the  clay  is  let  into  prewarmed  ditches  to 
evaporate  all  the  water,  reducing  the  clay  to  a  dry  con¬ 
sistency. 

In  other  places  the  clay  is  placed  in  large  reservoirs  or 
cellars,  and  left  to  rest  there  for  years.  All  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  clay  is  decomposed  by  doing  this  and  the  clay 
increases  in  plasticity.  Many  clay  workers  using  mechanical 
machines  for  preparation  of  materials  have  often  caused  the 
advantages  of  weathering  to  be  forgotten  in  attempts  to  ac¬ 
complish  more  rapidly  the  manufacture  and  have,  thereby, 
frequently  experienced  grave  disappointments. 

To  make  a  clay  mine  productive,  a  professional  man  should 
be  engaged,  one  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  business.  As 
the  mining  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
endanger  human  life  or  cause  delay  in  the  production,  the 
walls  should  all  be  trussed,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  shock  of  any  kind  of  working  force,  as  machinery,  trains, 
or  explosion,  etc.,  etc.,  is  liable  to  loosen  the  materials  in  the 
mine,  sometimes  causing  serious  trouble.  A  mine  never  should 
be  worked  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

When  under  working  conditions  water  accumulates  in  large 
quantities,  care  must  be  taken  in  devising  a  way  to  dispose  of 
it  so  that  it  has  no  chance  to  cause  further  trouble  by  percolat¬ 
ing  again  into  the  mine  through  other  ways. 
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All  sorts  of  causes  which  will  hamper  the  production  must 
be  carefully  taken  into  consideration  before  it  is  too  late. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  safest  way  when  erecting  a  plant  to  consult 
a  reliable  engineering  firm  with  a  good  reputation  before  start¬ 
ing  work  on  what  may  seem  to  be  the  ideal  location  for  a 
plant  that  will  manufacture  brick,  tile  or  other  ceramic  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  even  for  the  mining  of  the  raw  material. — A.  Malin- 
ovszky. 


Correcting  Several  Errors. 

In  the  Sept.  1  issue,  in  the  “New  Methods  and  Processes” 
department,  we  published  an  article  by  A.  Malinovszky,  en¬ 
titled  “Calculating  Fire  Clay  Fusion  from  Analysis”  and  in 
typesetting  the  formulae,  made  a  number  of  errors.  These 
were  as  follows  : 

Instead  of 

O  in  AUCh  O  in  SiO,.  (O  in  A1203)2 

30  in  RO  O  in  AU03  (30  in  RO)  X  (O  in  SiOa) 
the  article  should  have  read : 

O  in  AUOs  O  in  Si02  ( O  in  AI2O31 2 

Q  3  O  in  RO  O  in  AhOa  (3  O  in  RO)  X  (O  in  Si02) 

Instead  of  1.75  +  1.90  X  6.70  =  10.35,  the  article  should  have 

read  1.75  -f  1.90  +  6.70  =  10.35. 

Instead  of  10%  in  the  first  paragraph,  on  page  500,  it 
should  have  read  100%. 

Instead  of 

Adding  now  this  data  together  we  find  that  the  clay  con¬ 
tains  12.63%  of  feldspar  substance  1.15  -f-  .49  -f-  .37  X  27  X 
10.35=:  12.63). 
it  should  have  read 

Adding  now  this  data  together  we  find  that  the  clay  con¬ 
tains  12.63%  of  feldspar  substance  1.15  -f-  .49  -f-  .37  +  27  + 
10.35  =  12.63). 

With  these  corrections  we  hope  that  the  article  will  be  of 
value  to  our  readers. 


Production  of  Silica  in  1913. 

The  marketed  production  of  silica  in  the  United  States 
in  1913,  as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  was 
232,192  short  tons,  valued  at  $953,832.  The  general  term 
silica  includes  vein  quartz,  sand  and  crushed  sandstone, 
tripoli,  and  diatomaceous  earth.  The  marketed  produc¬ 
tion  of  quartz  in  1913  was  97,902  short  tons,  valued  at 
$201,488,  against  97,874  short  tons,  valued  at  $191,685,  in 
1912.  There  was  a  total  production  in  1913  of  106,857 
short  tons  of  sand  and  sandstone  used  in  paint  fillers,  pol¬ 
ishing  powders,  scouring  material,  etc.,  valued  at  $466,523. 
The  production  of  tripoli  in  1913  was  20,831  short  tons, 
valued  at  $215,617.  The  total  output  of  diatomaceous 
earth  in  1913  was  6,602  short  tons,  valued  at  $69,304. 

The  principal  uses  of  silica,  as  stated  by  Frank  J.  Katz 
in  a  chapter  from  “Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States  for  1913,”  just  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  are  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  paints,  scouring 
soaps,  as  a  wood  filler,  and  as  a  polisher. 

The  material  known  commercially  in  the  United  States 
as  tripoli  yields  an  excellent  grade  of  pulverized  silica, 
which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  silica  powder. 
Diatomaceous  (infusorial)  earth  is  also  used  to  make  pol¬ 
ishing  powder  for  purposes  similar  to  those  for  which 
quartz,  sand,  and  tripoli  powders  are  used,  but  diatoma¬ 
ceous  earth  has  somewhat  different  properties  and  finds 
for  the  most  part  different  application. 

Quartz  crushed  and  graded  to  various  sizes  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sandpaper  and  sand  belts,  as  a  scour¬ 
ing  agent,  and  for  “frosting”  glass  with  sand-blast  appa¬ 
ratus,  etc.  Quartz  and  quartzite  are  used  in  the  chemical 
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industry  as  a  filler  for  acid  towers  and  as  a  flux  in  cop¬ 
per  smelting. 

Crystalline  quartz  and  also  sand  have  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  silicon  and  of  alloys  of  silicon  with  iron, 
copper,  and  other  metals  in  the  electric  furnace.  Quartz 
may  be  fused  in  the  electric  furnace  to  make  chemical 
apparatus,  such  as  tubes,  crucibles,  and  dishes. 

A  copy  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


The  New  S.  A.  F.  E.  Poster  Stamps. 

Almost  daily,  it  seems,  the  poster  stamp  is  entrenching 
more  strongly  its  position  as  an  advertising  medium.  From 
Europe,  the  fad  has  come  to  America  and  progressive 
advertisers  all  over  the  country  are  making  effective  use 
of  these  attractively  colored  oblongs  to  boost  their  wares. 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  now  has  a  stamp  design  worked 
out,  carrying  the  “Build  with  Brick’  slogan,  which  are 
available  in  large  quantities  to  the  industry  for  a  small 
price,  and  yet  are  attractive  enough  to  be  effective. 

Among  the  advertising  pages  of  this  journal  may  be 


seen  the  reproduction  of  two  new  poster  stamps  gotten 
out  by  the  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Leader-News  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
as  a  part  of  their  campaign  for  fire  resistant  building 
construction.  The  stamp  showing  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  extinguishing  a  flaming  frame  house  is  printed  in 
three  Colors,  the  background  being  a  bright  yellow,  with 
the  flames  on  the  house  in  red  and  the  lower  half  and 
roof  of  the  house  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the 
stamp,  in  red;  the  human  figures  and  most  of  the  letter¬ 
ing  on  the  stamp  are  in  black.  The  color  combination 
used  in  printing  this  stamp  is  good  and  offers  an  almost 
irresistible  desire,  even  to  the  most  casual  observer,  to 
read  the  stamp. 

The  stamp  showing  the  two  fir  trees  bridging  a  narrow 
stream  is  printed  in  three  colors,  green,  red,  and  brown; 
the  background  is  in  a  light  shade  of  green  with  the  foli¬ 
age  on  the  trees  a  darker  green  growing  out  of  brown 
branches  and  trunks,  the  lettering  on  the  stamp  being 
in  red. 

The  stamps  on  the  whole  are  very  attractively  gotten 
up  and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  campaign  against  the 
use  of  flimsy  and  burnable  materials  in  home  building. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


SEVERAL  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the 
clayworking  industry  have  transpired  at  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  since  our  last  issue. 

The  Commission  has  just  announced  that  it  will  reopen 
the  now  famous  five  per  cent  freight  rate  increase  case 
on  October  19th.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  hearings  will  not 
be  as  long  as  the  former  ones. 

The  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
entered  a  complaint  with  the  Commission  against  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  Company.  It  is  stated  in  the  complaint  that  a 
carload  of  brick  was  shipped  in  November,  1912,  from  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  to  Greenville,  S.  C.,  at  a  rate  of  five  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  with  a  demurrage  charge  of  $3.00.  On  the 
return  it  is  said  that  the  rate  was  nineteen  cents,  with  a  total 
of  $185.40  charges.  The  complainant  charges  that  the  re¬ 
turn  movement  price  was  “unjust,  unreasonable,  and  exces¬ 
sive,”  and  asks  for  a  hearing  and  reparation. 

Several  reparation  orders  of  special  interest  to  the  indus¬ 
try  have  been  allowed  by  the  Commission  during  the  past 
month. 

Kittanning  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  vs.  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  et  al.  A  refund  of  $301.64  was  al¬ 
lowed  on  account  of  an  unreasonable  rate  charged  on  22  car¬ 
loads  of  building  brick  forwarded  from  Kittanning,  Pa.,  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  1,  1912  to  December  10,  1912. 

Grand  Ledge  Clay  Product  Company  vs.  the  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Railroad  Company  et  al.  A  refund  of  $26.05  has  been 
allowed  on  one  carload  of  clay  conduits  forwarded  from 


Grand  Ledge,  Mich.,  to  Carpentersville,  Ill.,  on  August  16, 
1913. 

Hummelstown  Brown-Stone  Company  vs.  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railroad  Company  et  al.  A  refund  of  $18.70  has 
been  allowed  by  the  Commission  on  one  carload  of  brick 
shipped  from  Brownstone,  Pa.,  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  May, 
8,  1913. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company  vs.  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  et  al.  A  refund  of  $189.20  was  allowed 
on  one  carload  of  brick,  shipped  from  Menominie,  Wis.,  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  June  11,  1912. 

The  Commission  has  further  suspended  from  September 
8.  1914,  until  March  8,  1915,  the  operation  of  Toledo,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  and  Southern  Traction  Company  tariff,  I.  C.  C. 
No.  36.  The  suspended  tariff  contains  proposed  increased 
charges  for  the  switching  of  carload  shipments  of  brick,  tile, 
drain  or  sewer  pipe  at  Wilson,  Ohio,  and  Kerper,  Ohio,  des¬ 
tined  to  or  originating  at  interstate  points. 

The  case  of  the  Watsontown  Brick  Company,  against  the 
Northern  Central  Railway  Company  et  al.,  No.  6895.  will  be 
amended  by  the  order  of  the  Commission. 


Protests  Car  Switching  Charge. 

The  Rockport  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Rockport,  Ind., 
filed  a  complaint  on  August  31  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  against  the  Southern  Railway,  alleging 
that  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  tile 
shipped  from  Rockport  to  Louisville  and  the  two  dollar 
(Continued  on  page  730) 


The  Letter  Box 

A  Place  Wherein  Our  Readers  May 
Give  Publicity  to  Their  Opinions 
On  Any  Subject  That  Has  Interest 

HIS  journal  is  fortunate  in  having  readers  that  are  willing  to  give  it  criticism.  Recent  mails  have  brought 
many  letters  praising  certain  departures ,  censuring  others — every  missive  being  full  cf  friendly  advice.  Ex- 


“A  Word  for  the  Local  Dealer.” 

Edward  K.  Cormack,  president  of  the  National  Builders’ 
Supply  Association,  writes  as  follows: 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business,  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  until  this  day,  of  looking  through  the 
back  numbers  of  your  magazine,  and  as  president  of  the 
National  Builders’  Supply  Association,  I  especially  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  article  entitled  “A  Word  for  the 
Local  Dealer,”  in  the  issue  of  August  18th. 

One  of  the  things  that  our  National  Association  is 
strenuously  fighting  for  from  day  to  day,  is  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  local  dealer,  and  we  feel  that  this  recognition 
should  be  given  to  him  by  the  brick  manufacturer  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer  of  other  building  supplies,  and  not 
until  the  local  dealer  is  so  recognized,  will  he  have  the 
same  interest  in  boosting  brick  as  he  at  present  has  in 
boosting  cement  and  plasters. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  article,  and  hoping  that  you 
will  nor  let  it  be  the  last  on  this  subject,  and  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  writer’s  personal  esteem,  I  remain. 

The  article  mentioned  was  republished  in  “Rock  Prod¬ 
ucts,”  the  official  organ  of  the  N.  B.  S.  A.,  September  7, 
and  evidently  has  caused  some  comment  in  building  supply 
circles. 


Says  Bricklayers  Are  Underpaid. 

In  the  August  18  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  was 
published  a  letter  from  R.  E.  Buckles,  Muskogee,  Okla., 
stating  that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the  claywork¬ 
ing  industry  was  the  exorbitant  cost  of  getting  the  finished 
product  laid  up  in  the  wall,  and  more  than  that,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  sufficient  labor  even  at  the  high  wages  de¬ 
manded.  The  writer  suggested  as  a  remedy  the  teaching  of 
bricklaying  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  now  being  done. 
Wm.  S.  Dagnall,  secretary  of  the  Bricklayer’s  and  Mason’s 
International  Union  No.  1  with  headquarters  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  has  written  us,  differing  with  Mr.  Buckles’  views. 
His  communication  is  interesting  in  that  it  presents  the  other 
side  of  a  question  about  which  much  has  been  said — mostly 
antagonistic  to  bricklayers’  unions  : 

In  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  R.  E.  Buckles,  Muskogee, 
wish  to  say  that  if  you  will  only  inform  me  of  the  names 
of  the  cities  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  bricklayers  and 
where  he  will  guarantee  them  work,  I  will  send  one  hundred 
bricklayers  tomorrow — as  good  mechanics  as  any  on  the 
American  continent. 

Three  months  ago,  there  was  a  little  boom  in  Toronto.  In 
two  weeks  the  city  was  flooded  with  bricklayers.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there  was  plenty  of  work, 
men  flocked  in  by  thousands. 

The  wages  of  the  majority  of  bricklayers  at  $6.00  a  day 
does  not  average  $12.00  a  week  when  the  number  of  work¬ 
ing  days  in  a  year  is  taken  into  consideration. 

As  to  keeping  men  from  learning  the  trade,  in  the  union  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  there  are  twelve  registered  appren¬ 
tices.  Nine  of  these  have  quit  the  trade  to  take  up  some  oth¬ 
er  vocation  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  I  have  two  sons,  and 
while  they  are  not  under  my  control  now,  I  certainly  would 
not  allow  them  to  learn  bricklaying.  I  have  laid  brick  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  have  had  to  break  up  my 
home  five  different  times  and  move  to  where  work  was  to 
be  found.  From  reading  the  various  letters  you  have  pub¬ 


lished  on  this  subject,  I  believe  that  the  industry  has  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  lot  of  a  bricklayer  is  quite  an  improvement 
on  Paradise.  Since  you  have  published  these  letters,  will 
you  not  kindly  let  this  letter  speak  for  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  always  felt  that  there  was 
another  side  to  the  bricklayer  question,  than  the  one  which 
has  been  given  so  much  prominence.  It  seemed  reasonable 
to  believe  that,  if  the  trade  were  so  profitable,  more  brick¬ 
layers’  sons  would  be  learning  it.  The  fact  of  the  case  is, 
however,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  trade — its  absolute  de- 
pendancy  on  conditions  entirely  aside  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  supply  and  demand — its  comparatively  short  “season”  and 
the  uncomfortable  conditions  that  surround  it,  have  not  made 
it  particularly  attractive.  As  one  of  our  correspondents 
remarked,  some  time  ago — “stop  talking  about  the  'high  cost 
of  brickwork’;  some  one  will  believe  you,  and  build  with 
something  else  than  brick.” 


Appreciates  Publicity  Aid. 

Warren  W.  Ittner,  secretary  of  the  St.  Clair  Building 
Brick  Association,  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  writes: 

Your  letter  enclosing  rewrites  of  our  St.  Clair  County 
Building  Brick  Association  display  ads.  received,  and  we 
want  to  thank  you  for  them,  and  tell  you  that  they  were 

entirely  satisfactory.  1  also  want  to  say  that  I  noticed 

the  photograph  on  the  front  cover  of  the  last  issue  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  and  while  I  am  very  much 
flattered,  I  am  also  very  much  embarrassed  by  the  sud¬ 
den  notoriety.  I  want  to  thank  you,  however,  not  only 
for  myself,  but  for  the  Association  for  the  assistance 
you  have  rendered.  The  Centennial  was  a  grand  success — 
the  pageant  was  a  big  and  splendid  show  and  St.  Clair  has 
received  lots  of  advertising.  Our  building  brick  association 
has  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  same,  and  we  expect 
to  continue  our  “Build  with  Brick”  campaign  for  some 
time  to  come.  As  a  consequence,  we  will  be  glad  of  any 

further  advice  and  assistance  that  you  can  give  us,  partic¬ 

ularly  display  ads.  and  press  notices. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  association  in  which  Mr. 
Ittner  is  secretary  did  a  great  deal  of  successful  work, 
and  that  the  brickmaking  industry  of  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois,  will  feel  the  good  effect  of  it  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Wants  Literature  on  Drainage  and  Silos. 

C.  E.  Baudisch,  of  220  Becker  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
writes  us  as  follows : 

“Will  you  please  send  me  some  literature  on  drain  tile 
for  sub-irrigation  and  farm  drainage,  also  on  clay  block 
silos?  There  are  some  cement  people  around  here  talking 
cement  silos  and  I  am  talking  clay  silos;  the  cement  people 
have  lots  of  literature  and  I  have  none,  but  up  to  this  time 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  construction  of  any  silos 
of  cement.  I  am  working  on  a  deal  to  buy  out  a  brick 
plant  near  here  and  if  I  am  not  successful  will  push  a  new 
one  to  make  only  drain  tile  and  silos. 

With  the  exception  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Com¬ 
pany,  no  clay  block  concern  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  issued 
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any  literature  which  could  be  used  to  off-set  the  effect  of 
the  other  attractive  printed  matter  which  has  been  published 
by  the  cement  people.  “Brick  and  Clay  Record  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  or  three  articles  on  the  subject  of  clay  silos  and 
hopes  to  continue  to  do  so.  There  is,  however,  a  seeming 
dearth  of  information  on  this  point. 

We  would  be  glad  to  receive  illustrations  and  printed  mat¬ 
ter  bering  on  hollow  tile  silos  from  all  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  this  class  of  material. 


Commends  Article  on  Decorative  Porcelain. 

The  benefit  to  domestic  manufacturers  growing  out  of  the 
present  strife  and  stress  abroad  is  a  much  discussed  sub¬ 
ject  these  days.  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  recently  published 
an  article  on  the  opportunities  presenting  themselves  to  the 
pottery  manufacturer  through  the  curtailment  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  shipping  of  porcelains  for  decorating  purposes 
in  the  countries  now  at  war.  T  hat  this  article  has  “drawn 
fire”  is  gratifying  and  we  are  glad  to  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  C.  W.  Howard,  secretary,  Chattanooga  In¬ 
dustrial  Board,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Robineau’s  article  in  your  issue  of 
September  1st.  The  gentlemen  writes  in  a  most  convincing 
manner,  and  evidently  is  in  position  to  give  to  manufacturers 
and  those  desiring  to  manufacture  this  class  of  ware,  valu¬ 
able  information. 

You  are  doing  a  most  excellent  work  in  encouraging  pa¬ 
pers  of  this  kind.  There  are  many  things  that  look  difficult 
to  the  American  manufacturer  that  are  comparatively  easy 
once  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  that  yield 
very  much  greater  profit  by  reason  of  their  simplicity. 

If  you  could  get  Mr.  Robineau  to  go  a  little  further  and 
say  something  about  the  kind  of  clays  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  he  could  do  so,  to  publish  the  analysis  of  the  clay,  that 
would  put  everybody  to  worK  trying  to  locate  something 
suitable. 

In  this  issue  appears  a  second  article  by  Mr.  Robineau,  in 
which  he  not  only  urges  the  manufacture  of  the  kind  of  pot¬ 
tery  used  by  amateur  decorators,  but  asks  serious  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  pottery  manufacturers,  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  supplying  the  demand  for  a  much  higher  grade  of 
decorated  ware  than  has  been  produced  commercially.  It  is 
well  worth  the  reading. 


Some  Suggestions  for  Articles  on  Selling  and  Accounting. 

Everyone  listens  when  a  successful  man  speaks — he  gen¬ 
erally  has  something  interesting  to  say  and  he  speaks  from 
experience.  The  following  letter  from  D.  C.  Haeger,  of 
Aurora,  Ill.,  brings  out  some  points  worthy  of  consideration : 

At  this  time  the  selling  of  clay  products  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  subject  and  if  you  could  only  get  the  successful  clay 
products  salesmen  to  give  you  their  methods,  I  know  it  would 
prove  very  interesting.  Personally,  I  know  you  would  have 
some  trouble  because,  in  the  first  place,  these  men  do  not 
write,  and  secondly,  they  do  not  always  care  to  tell  how 
they  make  jlieir  sales.  If  you  cannot  get  men  in  the  clay 
line,  get  men  outside  who  have  been  successful  in  selling 
to  tell  their  story,  as  the  principles  are  the  same,  no  matter 
what  you  sell. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  industry  interested  in  uniform 
methods  of  accounting,  as  there  are  many  plants  not  charg¬ 
ing  off  depreciation  and  interest  on  investment  and  doing  a 
great  many  other  funny  things  in  their  accounting.  Some 
day  there  will  come  a  reckoning,  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
industry  is  not  getting  the  price  it  should  get.  If  you  could 
get  an  argument  started  in  your  paper  treating  on  accounting 
methods,  it  would  start  a  discussion  that  would  be  helpful 
to  many. 

However  there  is  not  that  congenial  spirit  between  the  clay- 
workers  which  is  shown  in  reading  the  trade  journals  cov¬ 
ering  cement,  lumber  and  other  lines.  The  men  engaged  in 
those  industries  seem  to  be  working  together  instead  of  fight¬ 
ing  each  other  like  in  our  industry,  and  are  glad  to  see  the 
other  fellow  get  his  share  of  the  business  instead  of  trying 
to  grab  it  all  off  for  the  individual.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  branches  to  the  clayworking  field,  but  if  the  men  in 


the  various  lines  could  get  together  more,  everyone  would 
be  better  acquainted.  The  trade  journal,  by  putting  in  notes 
of  what  these  men  are  doing  and  by  printing  interviews  with 
them,  soon  acquaint  the  readers  and  encourage  others  to  take 
up  new  ideas  and  get  ahead.  I  know  I  enjoy  reading  in 
“System”  the  articles  written  by  real  successful  men  and  they 
have  been  helpful  to  me  in  many  ways.  Could  not  the  same 
scheme  be  used  in  your  paper  ? 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  would  gladly  welcome  from  its 
readers  any  information  or  suggestions  of  selling  methods 
as  applied  to  the  distribution  of  clay  products,  as  such  data 
would  undoubtedly  prove  helpful  and  interesting  to  fellow 
workers  in  clay,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a 
discussion  on  cost  accounting  may  be  started. 


Literature  on  Hollow  Tile  Construction. 

If  the  clayworking  industry  is  to  grow  and  prosper,  the 
education  of  the  home  builder  is  of  prime  importance.  In 
time  he  will  know  that  fire-resistant  construction  is  the  best 
and  the  cheapest,  but  “life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting.”  Sev¬ 
eral  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  best  way  of  hasten¬ 
ing  the  day  when  the  home  builder  would  know  as  much 
about  brick  and  tile  as  the  man  who  makes  them,  and  one  of 
these  comes  from  C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  .Meter,  Iowa.  He 
writes : 

You  could  help  the  industry  by  getting  out  very  simple 
and  short  statements  in  book  or  folder  form,  showing  the 
detail  work  in  laying  up  hollow  and  solid  masonry  walls,  with 
the  idea  of  furnishing  very  plain  information  regarding  the 
use  of  burned  clay  ware  in  simple  structures  and  conveying 
to  the  reader  a  world  of  information  regarding  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  burned  clay  walls  in  every  style  of  structure,  from 
chicken  houses  to  public  buildings.  We  need  quick  reading 
statements  without  the  embellishment  that  must  go  with  care¬ 
fully  prepared  articles,  fathered  by  some  writer  of  note.  We 
need  information,  pure  and  simple,  without  regard  or  refer¬ 
ence  as  to  its  source.  We  need  something  so  simple,  so 
plain,  so  easy  to  comprehend  that  "He  who  runs  may  read. 
Fame  spreads  over  but  a  small  territory  and  some  individual 
of  local  fame  may  be  unknown  in  the  next  town.  The  fel¬ 
low  who  is  going  to  build  has  a  way  of  taking  his  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  finds  it — it  may  be  on  a  hand  bill,  or  a  sheet  steel 
sign,  or  on  the  label  of  a  patent  medicine  bottle — he  reads  it, 
and  sometimes  takes  it  for  simon  pure  truth.  Incidentally, 
he  sees  more  of  this  sort  of  printed  matter  than  he  does  of 
well  prepared  arguments  in  magazines  or  papers. 

A  house  of  hollow  clay  tile.  simply.  designed,  to  be  made 
with  eight  inch  walls  and"  which  contains  about  seven  rooms, 
costing  in  the  country  about  $2,000  to  $2,500,  is  the  thing  that 
will  attract  the  builder’s  attention  like  a  “Stop.  Look,  Listen” 
sign.  This  house  can  be  designed,  and  the  chances  are  that 
some  obscure  architect  could  get  it  up  better  than  a  man  who 
hates  to  have  his  statements  questioned.  We  can  do  more 
with  brick  and  hollow  tile  than  we,  ourselves,  appreciate  but 
mere  statements  to  the  effect  that  a  house  can  be  built  as 
cheaply  with  clav  products  as  it  can  be  with  wood,  does  not 
carrv  much  weight  against  the  denial  of  local  carpenters  and 
lumber  people. 

We  need  the  plans — backed  up  by  positive  statements  of  cost. 
We  need  Mans  that  are  specially  drawn,  to  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  fire-resistance  for  the  minimum  amount  of  money. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  published  plans  of  a  good 
substantial  house,  built  of  hollow  tile  and  steel,  that  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  $2,200.  This  house  had  seven 
rooms,  the  number  Mr.  Platt  mentions. 

Another  Side  Light  on  “Ideal  Homes.” 

R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  secretary  of  the  American  Face 
Brick  Association,  writes  a  most  interesting  letter,  which 
follows: 

Your  letter  of  September  4th,  relative  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  has  been  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Likewise 
“A  Word  for  the  Local  Dealer”  was  noted  ^shortly  after 
the  recent  receipt  of  August  18th  issue  of  Brick.  .  Un¬ 
doubtedly  what  you  say  regarding  the  local  dealer  is  true 
to  a  great  extent. 

I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  entirely  correct  regarding 
the  troubles  which  would  ensue  by  reason  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  reprints  by  dealers  in  large  communities.  If 
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a  party  expected  to  spend  no  more  than  $3,500.00  on  his 
house  he  could  not  afford  to  go  to  an  architect.  If  these 
plans  were  presented  to  him  far  enough  in  advance,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  prospective  builder  would  use 
more  brick.  I  expect  to  make  a  few  inquiries  into  this 
phase,  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  regarding  any  inter¬ 
esting  findings. 

Mr.  Hollowell’s  investigations  led  him  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  are  set  forth  in  a  later  letter: 

In  our  recent  correspondence,  on  this  subject,  I  advised 
that  I  expected  to  make  some  inquiries  of  representative 
dealers  into  the  question  of  whether  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  distribute  plans,  such  as  “Ideal  Homes  No.  101,” 
when  taking  into  consideration  that  the  architectural 
profession  is  the  best  customer  we  have.  The  general 
view  seems  to  be  that  such  literature  should  properly  be 
distributed  by  either  a  local  or  a  national  organization 
looking  after  the  interests  of  face  brick. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  brick 
dealers,  if  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  distribution  of 
such  literature  as  “Ideal  Homes  No.  101,”  who  would  have 
too  much  consideration  for  the  architect  and  his  influence, 
to  believe  that  the  giving  away  of  a  workable,  quarter 
scale  plan,  would  cause  them  to  be  forever  barred  from 
the  inner  sanctum-sanctorum  of  the  architects’  consulting 
rooms. 

This  side  of  the  question  is  most  refreshing.  So  many 
of  our  subscribers  have  written  us  that  the  distribution  of 
these  plans  would  “get  them  in  bad”  with  the  architects, 
that  we  were  growing  to  fear  the  architectural  profession, 
was  spending  more  time  trying  to  “get  square”  with  some¬ 
one  than  in  doing  the  work  for  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  considerable  ability — namely  the  designing  of  some  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  world.  Mr.  Hollowell  clears  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  face  brick  dealers  do  not  fear  the 
architects,  it  is  because  the  face  brick  dealers  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  profession — too  great  a  respect 
to  express  an  opinion  so  derogatory  to  a  large,  brilliant 
and  honorable  body  of  professional  men. 


Wants  Slogan  for  Hollow  Block. 

F.  S.  Keeler,  president  of  the  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile 
Company,  writes  interestingly  on  several  subjects.  His 
letter  is  reproduced  in  full. 

In  your  September  1st  issue,  we  note  your  poster  stamp 
suggestion  and  I  think  something  of  this  kind  is  especially 
good.  However,  the  picture  of  the  sandwich  man,  which 
you  show  on  this  cut,  does  not  appeal  to  the  writer,  as  he 
has  too  much  the  appearance  of  the  average  mud  mixer, 
who  has  sold  his  material  at  less  than  cost  for  a  number 
of  years  and  has  not  had  money  enough  left  to  get  his  hair 
cut,  a  shave,  or  a  new  hat,  nor  any  money  left  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes. 

We  have  placed  order  with  you  for  the  “Build  with 
Brick”  signs,  which  we  have  received,  and  are  now  putting 
up,  also  “Tile  your  Farm,”  which,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  received.  Your  “Pave  with  Brick,”  “Buil  with  Brick” 
and  “Tile  your  Farm”  are  all  very  good,  but  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  we  are  shipping  100  carloads  of 
clay  blocks  to  every  one  carload  of  brick  which  we  make, 
it  would  seem  as  though  w*e  should  have  something  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  hollow  clay  blocks.  The 
“Build  with  Brick”  slogan  for  us  is  a  misnomer. 

We  are  willing  to  spread  the  “Build  with  Brick”  gospel — 
at  the  same  time  we  should  have  something  to  take  care 
of  the  hollow  clay  blocks.  I  think  in  Iowa  two-thirds  of 
the  building  material  will  run  clay  blocks  and  probably 
the  other  third  common  brick. 

The  poster  stamp  to  which  Mr.  Keeler  takes  exception 
was  really  a  makeshift.  The  design  was  originally  drawn 
for  three  colors  and  the  use  of  the  black  or  “key”  plate 
did  not  bring  out  all  of  its  entrancing  beauty.  Then  again, 
the  subject  matter  was  a  “sandwich  man,”  and  the  artist, 
in  order  to  truthfully  portrait  this  subject  made  him  'Some¬ 
what  frayed  on  the  edge.  Regarding  the  slogan  for  hollow 
block — the  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  decide  upon  a 
proper  name  for  this  material  and  stick  to  it.  At  present  it 
is  called  “hollow  tile,”  “hollow  block.”  “fireproofing,”  and 


a  host  of  other  names,  none  of  which  conveys  the  full 
thought.  The  material  is  really  a  hollow  clay  block,  but 
that  does  not  say  it  all.  When  we  get  the  right  name  for 
this  material,  it  will  be  easy  to  invent  a  'slogan  that  will 
be  as  forceful  as  those  now  in  use  for  building  brick  and 
drain  tile. 


The  First  Poster  Stamp  Man. 

The  first  order  for  electros  of  the  sandwich  man  who 
tells  the  fearful  story  of  last  year’s  fire  loss  and  finds  a 
solid  footing  on  the  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan,  comes  from 
the  Western  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  of  Hastings, 
Neb.  A.  F.  Crawford,  writing  for  them  says: 

“As  per  the  suggestion  in 
your  magazine  of  Sept.  1st, 
we  are  enclosing  a  clipping, 
showing  the  sketch  of  a 
poster  stamp,  of  which  we 
would  like  to  have  yon  make 
us  an  electro,  so  that  we  caa 
give  it  to  our  printer  to  be 
used  in  printing  our  new  let¬ 
ter  heads.  Please  have  this 
made  for  us,  sending  it  to  us 
with  an  invoice,  for  which 
we  will  remit  at  once.  Make 
the  electro  the  same  size  as 
the  sketch  on  the  clipping  en¬ 
closed.”  Another  one  of  our 
readers  has  asked  us  to  give 
him  an  estimate  on  the  poster  stamps  themselves — that 
is,  gummed  stamps  in  sheets,  printed  in  one  or  more 
colors,  and  being  perforated,  like  regular  postage  stamps. 
On  another  page,  mention  is  made  of  the  poster  stamps 
that  have  been  issued  by  the  Society  Advocating  Fire 
Elimination — it  looks  as  though  the  clay  industry  was 
awake  to  the  possibilities  of  every  form  of  advertising — 
even  this,  which  is  of  recent  origin. 


More  Information  on  Ceramic  Schools. 

E.  T.  Montgomery,  associate  professor  at  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics,  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
writes,  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  “Letter  Box”  of 
August  18.  The  clipping  was  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  W.  E.  Dornbach,  superintendent  of  the  Auburn  Shale 
Brick  Company,  of  Auburn,  Pa.  and  read: 

Would  it  be  possible  to  have  just  a  little  space  devoted 
to  our  Ceramic  Schools  each  issue,  letting  us  know  what 
they  are  doing  for  the  profession  and  what  their  men  are 
accomplishing?  So  many  clayworkers  do  not  appreciate 
just  exactly  what  the  Ceramic  Schools  mean  to  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  in  general. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Montgomery  says: 

The  attached  clipping  has  again  brought  my  attention  to 
a  matter  which  I  have  had  in  mind  for  sometime,  and 
that  is  the  desirability  of  giving  to  the  clay  workers  of  the 
country  through  the  pages  of  “Brick  &  Clay  Record,”  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  exact  relation  of  the 
ceramic  schools  to  the  clay  working  industries  in  general. 
I  am  therefore  preparing  a  paper  entitled  “The  Value  of 
Technical  Education  in  the  Ceramic  Industries,”  and  will 
endeavor  to  get  this  to  you  in  time  to  read  and  use,  if 
you  see  fit  to  do  'so,  in  the  October  1st  issue. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  expects  to  publish  the  article 
to  which  Mr.  Montgomery  alludes,  in  a  near  subsequent 
issue. 


Do  You  Sell  to  Farmers? 

Read  Page  701  in  this  Issue  and  do  what 
you  can  to  help  us  in  a  new  selling  campaign 
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Ricketson’s  Mortar  Colors 

Pure  brilliant  in  tone,  economical  in  use,  absolutely  reliable 
and  a  permanent  guarantee  against  fading  and  washing. 
Why  not  insist  on  having  them? 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Purple  and  Black 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHER 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION  AND  TESTS  OF  BRICK  AND 
ALL  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg,  syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 

90^SlEBWg.  Trad™RB°aNnk°Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY  251  Kearny  St. 

309  White  Bldg.  Clnco  de  Mayo  6  B^— — — 


CHICAGO 
2200  Insurance 
Erchange  Bldg. 

LONDON 
Norfolk  House 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  Mortar  Cement  and  Brick 

Brown.  Black.  Red  and  Buff  Strongest  and  most  durable 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  EASTON,  PA.,  U.S.A. 

Correspondence  solicited _ 


WANT  A  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR 
YOUR  PLANT? 

Insert  an  ad  in  the  Classified  Columns. 
All  good  men  read  the  classified  ads  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


WANT  A  SITUATION  ? 

There  is  the  right  place  for  the  rignt  sort  of  a 
man  somewhere.  The  problem  is  to  get  the 
two  together.  Our  Classified  Ad  pages  bring 
them  in  touch  with  each  other. 


Winter  approaches  with  better  prospects  for  the  burned 
clay  industry  than  it  offers  to  many  other  lines.  There 
are  comparatively  few  trades  that  have  weathered  the  last 
two  months  with  as  little  loss  as  have  the  brick  and  allied 
lines  and  still  rarer  are  those  that  can  find  as  much  hope 
in  the  future.  August  plan  filings  for  the  principal  cities 
in  the  country  show  a  drop  of  only  25  per  cent  over  that 
for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  but  incomplete 
returns  for  September  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  gain 
in  building  projects.  Up  to  the  25th,  reports  from  a  little 
over  one  hundred  cities  showed  that  the  loss  probably 
would  not  exceed  20  per  cent  from  the  filings  of  August 
of  this  year.  September  filings,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  will  show  a  reaction,  but 
probably  not  more  than  that  which  August  developed. 

Building  figures  covering  the  New  England  territory  for 
September  now  give  evidence  of  comparing  favorably  with 
those  for  August,  which  reached  a  total  of  $14,711,000,  a 
figure  only  slightly  below  the  total  recorded  for  August 
in  the  three  preceeding  years,  but  exceeding  the  record 
for  that  month  in  all  previous  years  since  building  records 
for  the  New  England  district  have  been  recorded.  The 
total  of  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  when  compared 
with  previous  years  has  been  exceeded  only  once  and 
that  was  in  1912.  The  total  this  year  is  $130,210,000, 
against  $131,000,000  last  year  up  to  September  25,  and 
$128,285,000  in  1911.  It  is  notable  that  construction  in 
New  England  has  been  largely  in  housebuilding,  until  the 
last  three  months,  when  there  has  been  a  complete  turn¬ 
about  and  factory  extension  has  taken  its  place. 

Railroad  work  has  not  been  conspicuous,  but  mercantile 
building  of  one  sort  or  another,— mostly  stores  and  lofts 
or  stores  and  flats — have  come  to  the  fore.  Alteration  of 
commercial  properties  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  call 
for  building  materials.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  more 
active  demand  for  brick  and  hollow  tile  because  the  fire 
ordinances  of  late  have  been  made  more  rigid. 

New  York  city,  including  all  five  boroughs,  but  ex¬ 
cluding  the  metropolitan  district,  which  embraces  Jersey 
City,  Elizabeth,  Hoboken  and  Newark,  all  of  Westchester 
county  and  part  of  North  Jersey,  three  months  ago  was 
30  per  cent  behind  its  building  record  as  compared  with 
last  year.  On  September  first  it  had  recovered  all  but 
two  per  cent,  and  on  the  25th  it  indicated  a  gain  in  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  of  1,034  with  a  valuation  of  only  $607,009 
behind  the  total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1913.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  New  York,  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
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country,  nornijally  would  be  the  most  responsive  to  stag¬ 
nation  due  to  the  closing!  of  the  stock  exchanges,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  60  day  withdrawal  limit  placed  on  accounts 
by  savings  banks,  and  the  practical  moratorium  with  which 
business  in  general  cloaked  itself  through  credit  extension, 
this  showing  on  the  part  of  the  building  construction  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  itself  an  encouragement  to  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  Chicago,  the  slump  caused  by  the  common  brick  strike 
had  almost  been  made  up  by  the  rush  of  subsequent  plan 
filings,  when  the  news  of  the  war  broke,  and  a  slump  began. 
It  is  estimated  that  Chicago  "lost”  $6,000,000  in  the  valuation 
of  building  permits  issued  during  the  period  of  the  strike, 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  in  preceding  years.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  strike  had  been  settled,  the  number  of  per¬ 
mits  and  the  valuation  of  these  projected  buildings  began  to 
"boom”  and  it  is  estimated  that  $5,000,000  of  the  $6,000,000 
loss  had  been  regained  when  the  trouble  in  Europe  began. 
In  September.  1913,  the  number  of  permits  granted  was  930, 
with  a  valuation  of  $7,858,920.  Conservative  estimates  pre¬ 
dicted  that  September,  1914,  would  pass  that  figure  and  give 
not  less  than  $8,000,000.  Instead  of  doing  that,  the  number 
of  permits  issued  fell  to  709,  with  a  valuation  of  $4,925,900, 
a  loss  of  more  than  $3,000,000  in  a  single  month,  due  to  the 
financial  depression  caused  by  the  curtailment  of  loans. 

In  New  York  city  the  predominance  of  rush  building 
orders  scheduled  to  go  ahead  at  once  centers  in  factory 
development.  In  the  week  ending  September  25,  these 
general  contracts  were  let  despite  the  fact  that  the  stock 
exchange  is  still  closed  and  the  day  was  fast  arriving 
when  the  sixty-day  withdrawal  clause  on  bank  accounts 
would  expire:  The  Ford  Automobile  branch,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  $750,000;  the  Sterling  Gum  Company's  plant,  $200,- 
000;  an  important  store  and  loft  operation  in 
Brooklyn,  $85,000,  and  a  $150,000  mercantile  operation  for 
the  Goelet  Estate.  This  totals  $1,185,000  on  estimated 
value  for  a  single  week,  and  does  not  include  the  metro¬ 
politan  district,  where  factory  extension  is  considerable. 
The  plan  filings  for  September  from  other  large  centers, 
notably  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  show  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  mercantile  and  industrial  extension  or  ex¬ 
pansion  whereas  housing,  amusements  and  public  works 
featured  the  reports  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  answer  to  this  rather  significant  feature  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  building  reports  doubtless  is  that  American  business 
interests  have  put  aside  timidity  and  are  looking  forward 
to  riding  in  on  the  coming  prosperity  as  near  to  the  crest 
of  the  wave  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  get. 

In  New  Orleans,  industrial  expansion  centers  around 
the  storage  of  cotton,  while  San  Francisco’s  commercial 
construction  is  encompassed  by  the  desire  to  make  as 
much  use  as  is  possible  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Everywhere  the  business  key  note  is  "Opportunity.” 
It  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  brick  industry  especial¬ 
ly,  and  to  the  burned  clay  industry  in  general.  This  is 
what  one  brick  man  told  a  conference  of  bankers  in  New 
York  a  week  ago: 

"I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  brick  industry  will 
be  able  to  do  much  in  the  exporting  business.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  ship  in  steam  vessels,  so  we  would  have  to 
depend  upon  sail  or  tows,  the  latter  in  the  way  that  the 
oil  tank  barges  are  taken  across  the  ‘pond.’  Of  course, 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  the.  havoc  wrought  by 
modern  gunnery  upon  property  and  finances  will  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  possible  exportation  of  clay 
products,  but  of  the  ultimate  market  there  seems  to  me 
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to  be  little  doubt.  Holland  shipped  brick  to  us  at  a  profit 
at  one  time  and  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  we  could 
ship  brick  to  Europe  at  a  profit,  if  we  revert  back  to  the 
method  of  propulsion  employed  when  we  imported  brick, 
which  was  sail. 

“But  the  American  brick  manufacturer  has  been  caught 
unawares.  The  industry  I  represent  has  not  been  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  efforts  to  cut  down  manufacturing  costs 
until  comparatively  recent  years.  I  think  I  speak  ad¬ 
visedly  when  I  say  that  most  manufacturers  are  realizing 
this  need  now  and  this  war  has  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  throwing  out  old  methods  for  prac¬ 
tical  new  ones.  Therefore,  I  say  to  you  that  the  American 
clayworker  will  be  a  heavier  buyer  of  American  ma¬ 
chinery  than  ever  before  from  now  on,  if  not  to  take  care 
of  the  expansion  of  his  trade  abroad,  at  least  to  take  cate 
of  it  at  home. 

“There  is  going  throughout  the  country  a  propaganda 
that,  if  followed  up,  will  create  a  demand  for  more  ma¬ 
chinery  and  better  machinery  to  make  brick  taster  and 
cheaper.  You  will  see  it  perhaps,  as  you  bowl  along  in 
your  machine,  on  the  country  fences  and  barns  and  way 
side  posts.  ‘Build  With  Brick’  is  the  sign  of  the  con¬ 
struction  times. 

The  brick  industry  has  needed  a  national  stimulus  for 
years  and  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  get.  boats  to 
carry  American  brick  abroad,  American  prosperity  will 
mean  more  buildings  and  brick  is  the  fashion  " 

In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


ALABAMA 

R.  A.  Strong,  manager  of  the  brick  and  veneer  plant  at 
Keego  (Ala.),  returned  from  a  trip  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland,  and  other  centers,  with  reports  of  a  bright  out¬ 
look  for  future  business. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Works  has  ordered 
the  laying  of  sewers  on  Lakeview  Avenue,  Raymond 
Avenue,  Valley  Street  and  Dwight  Street. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Richmond, 
Cal.,  has  recently  installed  a  department  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  red  floor  tiling,  which  has  heretofore  been 

imported. 

N  Clark  and  Sons,  San  Francisco,  proprietors  of  a  pottery 
in  Alameda,  Cal.,  have  filed  a  complaint  with  the  railroad 
commission  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  alleging 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $9,746  on  clay  shipments 
to  their  plant. 

The  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Board  of  Supervisors  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $180,000  to  be  used  for  vitrified  brick  paving 
at  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center  and  on  the  streets 
leading  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  work  will 
be  done  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

San  Francisco  brick  manufacturing  companies  express 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  scarcity  of  foreign  materials.  N. 
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Clark  &  Son,  who  are  large  users  of  foreign  materials, 
report  that  they  have  on  hand  enough  of  these  materials 
to  last  them  for  two  years. 

N.  Clark  &  Son,  of  San  Francisco,  did  some  record 
work  on  the  brick  and  tile  setting  on  the  new  Cliff  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco.  The  work  of  setting  the  terra  cotta 
and  one-quarter  of  a  million  brick  was  all  completed 
within  seven  weeks.  This  company  is  now  making  de¬ 
liveries  of  terra  cotta  at  the  Auditorium  in  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  installation  of  a  new  block  machine  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  plant  of  the  Sacramento  Clay  Products 
Company,  North  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  provide  sufficient 
output  for  the  Denison  Block  Company.  It  is  reported 
that  this  machine  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Coast 
and  is  capable  of  turning  out  two  thousand  blocks  per 
hour. 

The  California  Brick  Company  of  San  Francisco  and 
Decoto,  Cal.,  is  planning  to  put  in  a  big  shale  planer  and 
other  improvements  at  their  Decoto  plant.  This  company 
has  been  doing  extensive  reconstruction  work  which  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  about  two  months.  They 
have  been  shipping  fire  brick  extensively  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  At  present  the  plant  is  very  busy  on  sewer  pipe 
and  pavers.  A  large  amount  of  clay  is  being  put  in  winter 
storage. 

The  California  Fireproofing  Company  has  been  or- 
organized  at  San  Francisco  by  W.  F.  Barnes,  president; 
W.  M.  Hall,  H.  C.  Norton  and  R.  W.  Crossman,  vice- 
presidents;  and  S.  W.  Barnes,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  company  will  take  over  and  operate  a  large  terra  cotta 
manufacturing-  plant  at  Antioch,  Cal.,  where  considerable 
improvements  and  economies  will  be  made.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  new  company  will  be  in  the  Bankers’  In¬ 
vestment  Building  in  San  Francisco.  Another  office  will 
soon  be  opened  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

D.  A.  Cannon  and  others  of  Sacramento,  have  organized 
the  Denison  Block  Company  with  headquarters  in  that 
city.  The  new  company  takes  over  from  the  California 
Denison  Block  Company  of  San  Francisco  the  rights  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  Denison  hollow  blocks  in  the 
Sacramento  section.  In  this  capacity  it  will  control  the 
output  of  the  Sacramento  Clay  Products  Company  of 
Sacramento,  which  is  already  manufacturing  the  Denison 
blocks.  Contracts  have  been  closed  for  a  number  of  good 
jobs  in  Sacramento  and  at  other  points  in  the  interior 
of  the  State. 

FLORIDA 

A  survey  of  the  clays  of  Florida,  in  a  search  for  one 
suitable  for  the  production  of  paving  brick,  has  been  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Geology  and  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
awaited  with  interest  as  great  quantities  of  paving  brick 
are  used  in  that  state.  C.  F.  Gunter,  assistant  state  geolo¬ 
gist,  collected  25  samples  in  West  Florida,  and  at  Orlando, 
Kissimmee,  Sebring,  Tampa,  and  other  points. 

GEORGIA 

J.  P.  Stetson  of  the  Bibb  Brick  Company  and  the  Bibb 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Macon,  Ga.,  has  announced  his  in¬ 
tentions  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  alderman  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Stetson  has  been  a  resident  of  Macon  for  twenty 
years,  his  business  experience  being  extensive.  His  friends 
feel  that  his  services  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  city. 

W.  E.  Dunwoody,  president  of  the  Standard  Brick 
Company,  Macon,  Ga.,  and  also  president  of  the  Macon 
Board  of  Trade,  recently  made  a  visit  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  to  look  over  the  situation  in  a  general  way  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  operations  of  his  company  in  that 
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state.  Mr.  Dunwoody  stated  that  he  was  absolutely  sure 
that  the  conditions,  especially  with  regard  to  cotton,  were 
rapidly  on  the  mend  and  assuming  a  very  encouraging 

shape. 

ILLINOIS; 

The  Continental  Brick  Company,  Aledo,  Ill.,  recently 
presented  a  new  school  house  to  the  local  district.  The 
structure  measures  twenty-six  by  thirty-six  feet  and  is 
built  of  brick  from  the  Continental  company’s  plant. 

Haeger  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Dundee,  Ill.,  has  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  architectural  terra  cotta.  While 
the  new  venture  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  expert  who  has  been  employed  by  this  company, 
the  raw  material  available  will  produce  the  finest  kind  of 
terra  cotta.  Should  the  experiment  be  successful,  a  large 
plant  will  be  established  for  the  turning  out  of  the  new 
ware. 

The  Bach  Brick  Company,  manufacturers  of  common 
brick  in  Chicago,  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  its  president,  Frederick  A.  Bach.  Mr.  Bach  left 
Chicago  in  April  with  his  family,  for  Germany,  to  re¬ 
gain  his  health,  but  died  there  in  the  town  of  his  birth, 
on  September  18,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  He  left  a 
widow,  a  son  and  daughter,  also  five  brothers,  who  are 
connected  with  the  Bach  Company. 

INDIANA 

F  T  Crump  Company,  Columbus,  Ind.,  has  begun  the 
manufacture  of  drain  tile.  This  firm  obtains  its  raw 

material  from  soft  shale  beds.  ,  , 

Martin  W.  Lauer,  formerly  of  Brazil,  Ind  where  he 
was  manager  of  the  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Company 
plant,  has  quit  the  clay  business  to  take  up  the  work  of 
the  Emerson  Institute  of  Efficiency,  of  New  York,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  “Review  of  Reviews”  Company. 

The  Miller  Brick  Yards,  east  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  report  a 
good  prospect  for  a  busy  winter.  This  concern  has  secured 
a  commodity  rate  for  its  wares  over  the  Vandalra  Railroa  , 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  widen  its  sales  territory,  insuring  con¬ 
tinuous  operations.  .  . 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  Evansville,  Ind..  is  in¬ 
stalling  three  new  patent  down-draft  kilns  at  its  west  side 
plant  An  increasing  demand  is  the  cause  of  these  in¬ 
stallations.  and  when  completed,  the  additional  kilns  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  Standard  company  s  plant 
about  twenty  per  cent. 

IOWA 

George  Becker,  a  brick  manufacturer  at  Maquoketa,  la.,  has 
recently  finished  with  one  of  the  best  kilns  ever  burned  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

The  American  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Mason  City, 
la  received  the  contract  for  supplying  the  tile  for  a 
drainage  system  to  be  laid  in  Worth  County,  la.,  requir¬ 
ing  about  19,200  feet  of  tile,  the  largest  size  being  twenty. 

inches.  ^  .  ,  T  t 

Carl  W.  Stockey,  formerly  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has 

bought  an  interest  in  the  Edwards  Brick  Company  of 
Columbus,  Mo.,  and  becomes  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  W.  S.  Strangway  retiring  from  the  company.  The 
plant  .specializes  in  hollow  building  blocks  and  tile  The 
other  members  of  the  corporation  are  Dr.  W.  McAab 
Miller,  vice  president;  and  M.  R.  Conley,  secretary  and 

treasurer. 

KANSAS. 

Two  considerable  contracts  for  paving  brick  were  let  in 
Kansas  during  the  past  fortnight— 12,000  yards  of  paving 
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in  Pittsburg,  September  30,  and  14,000  yards  in  Winfield, 
October  5. 

E.  W.  Trowbridge  auditor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Kas.) 
Paving  Brick  Company,  reports  business  even  better  than 
last  j'ear.  The  company’s  output  has  been  particularly 
well  distributed  through  the  big  contract  in  Louisiana,  a 
twenty-mile  road. 

KENTUCKY 

The  Hill  and  Karnes  Brick  Company,  Paducah,  Ky., 
has  secured  the  contract  for  the  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
rebuilding  of  thirteen  of  the  business  houses  of  Wingo, 
Ky.,  which  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  This  is 
probably  another  case  where  the  owners  have  taken  the 
timely  but  costly  advise  afforded  by  a  fire  and  are 
building  with  brick. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Secretary  of  State  Donohue  has  issued  a  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation  to  the  Bay  State  Brick  Company,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  with  work  at  Indian  Orchard  near  that  city. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  all  the  acres  of  masonry 
that  comprises  the  great  Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills  at  Salem 
the  only  portion  that  withstood  the  recent  conflagration 
so  as  to  be  utilized  in  the  new  piant  now  being  constructed, 
were  three  colossal  brick  chimneys  125  feet  in  height.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  chimneys  is  said  to  have  revealed 
not  a  single  crack  nor  a  fractional  variance  from  true  per¬ 
pendicular. 

The  Stiles  and  Hart  brickyard,  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  just 
burned  the  largest  kiln  of  brick  in  the  history  of  this 
company,  over  one  million  brick  being  burned  in  this  kiln. 
Reports  are  that  business  in  this  section  is  improving  a’nd 
that  several  large  orders  have  been  received  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  greater  part  of  this  company’s  prod- 
duct  goes  to  Providence,  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  the  recent  good  business  this  company  has  en¬ 
joyed  logically  points  to  a  continued  building  activity  in 
these  three  towns. 

MICHIGAN. 

John  S.  Haggerty,  of  the  Haggerty  Brick  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  will  attend  the  fourth  American  Road  Congress  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov  9-14  having  been  appointed  a  delegate  by 
Governor  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  of  Michigan.  He  will 
represent  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  reports  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery  are  so 
numerous  that  the  outlook  for  a  busy  time  for  several 
months  is  excellent.  The  company  is  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  hollow  tile,  which  it  recently  started  to  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Owosso,  Mich.,  claims  to  have  one  of  the  fastest  working 
paving  brick-layers  in  the  country  in  the  person  of  George 
Johnson,  who  recently  laid  43,200  brick  in  ten  hours,  which 
broke  his  previous  record  of  41,660  brick  in  ten  hours. 
Nineteen  men,  were  kept  busy  supplying  the  brick  to  him. 
Not  long  ago  Johnson  laid  over  28,400  brick,  “herring  bone” 
fashion  and  wasn’t  rushed. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  was  recently 
notified  by  the  Northwestern  and  Soo  lines  that  the  freight 
rate  on  pressed  brick,  to  the  Manistique  district  has  been 
placed  on  a  competitive  basis  with  that  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  This  change  in  the  tariff  between  Menominee  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  en¬ 
ables  the  Menominee  Brick  Company  to  compete  with 
Green  Bay  concerns  on  an  equal  basis.  Heretofore  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  freight  rates  amounted  to  about  $26  on  a 
carload  in  favor  of  the  Green  Bay  brick  concerns,  who 
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“CAN’T  BE  BEAT” 


Why  did  a  clay  manufacturer  tell  us  that 
about  his  MARION  Revolving  Shovel  ? 
Because  it  was  giving  him  satisfaction,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  making  him  a  greater  profit 
and  because  it  was  saving  him  from  worry 
f  and  inconvenience  with  labor  conditions. 
There’s  a  Marion  to  help  \ )ou,  too,  Mr. 

Clay  Manufacturer — no  matter  what  your 
capacity  may  be.  There’s  a  Marion 
tfoat  will  give  you  Constant  Service — better, 
quicker  and  more  profitable  results.  Write 
for  Catalog  92 — it  tells  a  story  of  interest 
|  to  the  Brick  Man.  | 

I  THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO.  I 

|  [ESTABLISHED  1884] 

Station  A.  MARION,  OHIO 
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Saving  Money 

By  Efficient  Machinery 


A  Champion  crusher  will  save  the  cost  of  sledg¬ 
ing  shale,  fireclay  or  other  hard  materials.  It  will 
also  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  dry  pan  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  small  product  of  uniform  size.  Why  not  in¬ 
stall  a  crusher  on  trial? 


IVrite  to 


Ask  for  our  complete  line. 


The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.  16Buii£nger  Pittsburgh 
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To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

r  . 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


shipped  their  product  to  the  Manistique  district  by  lake 
routes. 

The  Grand  Ledge  Clay  Products  Company,  Grand 
Ledge,  Mich.,  made  a  record  in  the  way  of  output  one 
day  a  few  weeks  ago,  turning  out  fifty  thousand  three- 
inch  drain  tile.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  ordinary  day’s  output.  Foreman  L.  B.  Flesher 
accounts  for  the  record  breaking  run  by  the  fact  that  new 
augers  and  new  lining  were  used  and  the  clay  was  plastic 
and  of  excellent  quality  on  that  day,  all  of  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  the  record  possible.  Last  year  this  con¬ 
cern  produced  twelve  hundred  carloads  and  this  year  the 
output  will  reach  sixteen  hundred  carloads  of  tile.  The 
company  has  already  paid  a  forty  per  cent  cash  dividend 
this  year,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
concern. 

MINNESOTA 

P.  O.  Duclos,  brick  manufacturer,  Little  Falls,  Minn., 
is  seeking  a  site  for  a  plant  in  Oregon. 

MISSOURI 

G.  W.  Thurston,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  secretary  of  the 
Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  trip  through  Southern  Kansas  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  association,  reports  an  optimistic  sentiment 
among  manufacturers,  and  a  general  good  tone  to  business. 

Work  on  several  big  buildings  under  construction  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  resumed  Saturday,  September  26, 
after  idleness  of  more  than  a  month,  due  to  controversies 
among  the  labor  unions.  It  is  reported  that  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  is  only  temporary,  and  trouble  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  again  when  any  concrete  construction  is 
undertaken. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bankruptcy  proceedings  were  recently  instituted  against 
the  Trenton  Fire  Brick  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Works,  Winslow,  N.  J..  have  just 
completed  an  order  for  two  million  brick  and  the  present 
outlook  is  for  a  full  year  of  continued  operations,  at  least. 

The  Bloomfield  Clay  Company,  which  owns  extensive 
clay  mines  at  Bonhamton,  N.  J.,  has  recently  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  across  the  road  from  their  present  work¬ 
ings.  The  tract  is  known  as  the  Commings  farm  and  com¬ 
prises  nearly  one  hundred  acres. 

Frederick  Pedley,  a  well  known  potter  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  died  recently  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Pedley  was 
engaged  in  the  pottery  industry  for  the  past  twenty  years 
and  was  well  known  to  all  the  potters  in  New  Jersey  and 
Philadelphia.  He  was  42  years  old  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Sir  Napier  Lodge  No.  33,  Sons  of  St.  John;  Trenton 
Lodge,  No.  60  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Jigger-men  and 
Dishmakers’  Union  No.  40,  members  of  all  these  organiza¬ 
tions  being  at  the  funeral. 

NEW  YORK 

It  is  estimated,  more  or  less  roughly,  that  the  total 
production  of  common  brick  in  the  Hudson  Ki\ei  district 
this  year  will  be  less  than  700,000,000.  However,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  there  is  close  to  1,000,000,000  common  brick 
available  under  shed  or  in  kiln.  Under  normal  conditions 
this  amount  would  be  about  1,200,000,000  brick. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Ceramic  Society  was  held 
recently  at  the  home  of  Asst.  Prof.  E.  T.  Montgomery,  of  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics,  Al¬ 
fred,  N.  Y.  Prof.  Binns  gave  a  report  of  the  summer  session 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  at  Toronto  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Convention  in  Buffalo  in 
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September.  Plans  were  made  at  this  meeting  to  have  several 
of  the  leading  technical  ceramists  of  the  state  give  talks  be¬ 
fore  the  society  this  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charter  has  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Salisbury  Brick  Company,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  with  capi¬ 
tal  of  $25,000  authorized  and  $10,000  paid  in.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  L.  R.  Atkinson,  C.  S.  Reams,  and  others.  The 
formal  charter  equipped  the  company  for  enlarging  the  op¬ 
erations  of  its  plant,  established  some  time  ago. 

OHIO 

The  Vinton  Brick  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Clinton  Limon  Brick  Company. 

The  Uhrichsville  Clay  Company,  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio, 
has  filed  at  Columbus  amended  articles  of  incorporation 
increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Company,  has  purchased 
the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  South  Janesville  (Ohio) 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Brick  Company. 

The  Kirchner  Brick  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  operating 
a  plant  at  Fultonham,  Ohio,  has  added  a  line  of  pavers 
to  its  output. 

Rudolph  Gaertner,  a  wealthy  importer  of  decalcomania, 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  cabled  local  friends  that  he 
is  being  detained  in  Delomites,  in  the  Tyrol  mountains, 
Austria-Hungary. 

G.  Nissleyv  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  landed  a  number 
of  big  brick  contracts  recently,  his  success  being  especially 
noteworthy  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  building  has 
been  depressed  during  the  past  summer  season., 

The  Burley  and  Winter  Pottery  Company,  Crooksville, 
Ohio,  as  a  part  of  their  advertising,  are  distributing  five 
thousand  maps  of  ten  different  'States.  The  maps  are  well 
printed  and  carry  the  firm’s  advertisement. 

The  Pursell-Grand  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  will  furnish 
the  various  kinds  of  brick  required  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  home  of  Hanselmann  Masonic  Lodge  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  a  $40,000  structure. 

On  October  7  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  hear  the  complaint  involving  rates  on  kaolin  clay  to 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  from  various  points,  at  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  this  date  having  been  fixed  by  Examiner  Smith,  who 
will  probably  hear  the  evidence. 

The  Busse  Brick  Company,  of  Latonia,  across  the  river 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  recently  landed  the  contract  to 
furnish  the  common  brick  in  the  construction  of  the 
$110,000  addition  to  Longview  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
one  of  the  larger  jobs  now  going  on  around  Cincinnati. 

The  McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  a  ninety-ton  steam  shovel  from  the  United 
States  Government.  The  shovel,  which  has  been  in  the 
government  service  in  Panama,  will  be  used  to  mine  shale 
on  the  McArthur  company’s  land. 

The  Portsmouth  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  was  one  of  the  several  concerns  exhibiting  their 
manufactured  products  at  an  industrial  carnival  held  in 
that  city  recently,  the  Peebles  Brick  Company,  manufac¬ 
turing  building  brick,  being  another  concern  in  the  clay 
industry  which  made  an  exhibit. 

The  Findlay  (Ohio)  Electric  Porcelain  Works  has  been 
purchased  by  J.  E.  Bicknell,  who  is  making  immediate 
arrangements  to  install  modern  machinery  in  the  plant;  a 
large  elevator  is  also  being  added  to  the  building.  Mr. 
Bicknell  has  stated  that,  when  completed,  this  plant  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  porcelain  works  in  the  country. 

The  extent  to  which  paving  brick  have  been  in  demand 
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$1200  Buys  a  Dewey 


And  no  matter  how  much  more  you 
might  pay,  you  wouldn’t  get  anything 
better — dollar  for  dollar.  The  Dewey 
is  far  ahead  of  any  other  locomotive 
on  the  market.  Let  us  prove  it — a 
card  will  bring  the  truth. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
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An  aid  to  beginners  and  full  instructions 
for  making  clay  analysis 
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for  use  on  country  roads  in  Ohio  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Kinnear  contracting  firm,  at  Washington,  Ohio, 
which  has  a  paving  contract  there,  has  been  unable  to  get 
brick  without  considerable  delay,  caused  by  the  inability 
of  the  brick  plants  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

The  Mt.  Gilead  Pottery  Company,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  its  plant  an  addition 
measuring  25  by  60  feet,  the  new  structure  being  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  packing  and  shipping  de¬ 
partment.  The  removal  of  the  shipping  force  into  this 
addition  will  enable  the  manufacturing  departments  to 
expand  somewhat,  affording  some  much  needed  room. 

ONTARIO 

John  R.  Walsh,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  Association,  whose  office  was  formerly  in 
Toronto,  Ont.,  has  resigned  and  will  leave  shortly  for 
California.  Gordon  Keith,  editor  of  the  Canadian  Clay 
Worker,”  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the 
next  convention. 

OREGON 

The  Superior  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Portland,  Ore., 
is  now  making  common  and  face  brick  and  drain  tile.  A. 
Kirschner  is  president  and  manager  of  the  company,  which 
has  only  recently  taken  over  the  plant  and  clay  deposits 
at  Tualitin,  Oregon,  and  he  states  that  a  new  kiln  has 
been  built  and  that  the  brick  making  machinery  of  the 
plant  is  nearly  new  and  in  good  order.  He  contem¬ 
plates  installing  a  new  die  for  manufacturing  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile.  The  demands  for  drain  tile  in  that  part  of  Ore¬ 
gon  are  such  as  to  justify  their  manufacture. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Bolivar  Brick  Company,  Bolivar,  Pa.,  recently  made 
a  shipment  of  1,350,000  brick  into  Altoona  for  paving  the 

streets  in  that  city.  ' 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad’s  new  passenger  and 
freight  station  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  is  to  be  built  of  brick  and 

will  cost  upwards  of  $100,000. 

The  People’s  National  Bank  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  an  execution  for  $11,888.22  against  the  Henry 
Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  that 

place. 

The  bond  of  the  Clearfield  Clay  Products  Company  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  the  sum  of  $6,000,  guaranteeing  the 
brick  on  Edson  and  Woodvale  avenue  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  was  approved  by  council. 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  Claude  B.  Lartz,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Borough  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  paving  block  or 
brick  sufficient  to  cover  a  space  of  approximately  3,800 
square  yards. 

The  Bomberger  Brick  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
secured  the  contract  for  furnishing  more  than  500,000 
brick  for  the  new  Brunswick  Hotel. 

The  Kittanning  Face  Brick  Company,  Kittanning,  Pa., 
is  opening  clay  mines  on  the  Boggs  farm,  at  Pine  Hol¬ 
low,  and  will  ship  clay  from  this  point  to  its  plant  at 
Mahoning,  Pa. 

T.  B.  Trexler,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  received  the  contract 
for  21,000  square  yards  of  vitrified  brick  street  pacing  at 
Lewistown.  Several  of  the  Reading  brick  plants  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  brick.  The  contract  price  is  estimated  at  $40,000. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  new  passenger  station 
at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  It  is  to  be  a  two-story  building  of  brick 
and  granite  and  will  cost  $100,000.  Bids  will  be  asked  for 
at  an  early  date. 

“Things  are  not  by  any  means  rushing  with  us,  but  we 
are  moving  along  with  the  rest,”  was  the  characteristic 
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business  diagnosis,  of  Charles  J.  Y  oung,  owner  of  the 
Young  Brick  plant,  at  24th  and  McKean  streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Seven  shares  of  stock  in  the  Canonsburg  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  were  sold  at  public  sale  recently 
to  Ralph  E.  Martin,  at  87.50  per  share,  by  the  executors 
of  the  estate  of  Ebenezer  Allison.  The  stock  was  owned 
by  the  estate. 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  and  family,  of  Sewickley,  Pa.,  who 
were  spending  the  summer  at  a  villa  on  the  coast  of  Eng¬ 
land,  not  far  from  London,  are  reported  safely  home.  Mr. 
Harbison  is  connected  with  the  Harbison-Walker  Refrac¬ 
tories  Company  at  Pittsburgh. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  completely  destroyed  a  one-story 
frame  structure  used  as  a  boiler  room  by  the  Entress  Brick 
Company,  on  Bedford  avenue,  near  Duff  street,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  recently,  entailing  a  loss  of  $1,000.  Moral:  “Build 
with  Brick” — especially  if  you  are  a  brickmaker. 

Contractor  John  Elder  this  week  completes  the  piece 
of  state  road  through  Scalp  Level,  Pa.  The  work  has 
been  in  progress  about  a  year  and  gives  this  section  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  ideal  highway.  The  road  is  of  brick 
laid  upon  a  concrete  base. 

Bids  were  received  recently  by  the  town  council  of 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  for  140  feet  of  36-in.  sewer  tile.  Hardy 
and  Rankin  quoted  $322.25  for  standard  tile  and  $384.10 
for  double  strength  tile,  and  Taylor  &  Crawford  quoted 
$325  and  $384,  respectively. 

R.  T.  Hutchins,  Philadelphia  representative  for  the  Mack 
Manufacturing  Company,  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tensive  business  trip  throughout  the  eastern  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hutchins  while  on  his  trip  visited 
many  of  the  brick  manufacturers  and  reports  that  most  all 
are  fairly  busy. 

Twenty-five  clay  miners  were  entombed  recently  for  one 
hour  at  the  mine  of  the  Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  Kittanning,  Pa.  Several  of  the  miners  were  badly 
injured  when  they  were  dug  out  by  Superintendent  Earl 
Martin  who  led  the  rescuing  party.  The  accident  was  due 
to  a  downfall  of  clay  near  the  mine  entrance. 

Fire  in  the  brick  paving  establishment  of  J.  H.  Hinkle 
and  Company,  Hutchinson  street  and  Rising  Sun  avenue, 
Philadelphia,  recently  caused  loss  estimated  at  $5,000.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The  adjoining  buildings 
were  seriously  imperiled  by  the  fire.  Plans  are  now  in 
process  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  burnt  structure. 

The  brick  plant  operated  by  Webster  &  Keyster,  Thirtieth 
and  Tasker  streets,  Philadelphia,  is  now  undergoing  some 
extensive  alterations.  In  addition  to  this  the  machinery 
is  being  overhauled  and  repaired.  The  firm  is  also  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  several  new  kilns.  Business 
with  the  concern  is  reported  as  being  very  satisfactory. 

Rimonti  Gahardi,  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  15,063  lineal  feet  of 
brick  road  by  State  Highway  Commissioner  E.  M.  Bigelow. 
The  road  will  be  three  miles  more  of  brick  highway  in 
Greene  county,  and  according  to  specifications  this  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  brick  roads  ever  constructed  in  the 
state. 

A.  J.  O’Donnell,  prominent  brick  manufacturer,  at  340 
Ridge  avenue,  Allentown,  Pa.,  met  recently  with  a  serious 
accident  while  returning  from  the  Allentown  Fair  in  his 
touring  car.  The  machine,  driven  by  Mr.  O’Donnell,  in 
avoiding  another  machine  smashed  into  a  telegraph  pole, 
throwing  Mr.  O’Donnell  against  the  pole  and  seriously  in¬ 
juring  his  head.  According  to  his  doctor  he  will  soon  be 
able  to  resume  his  duties. 

The  plant  of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company, 


Baird 


Pot  Molding 

Machinery 


We  specialize  in 
Machines 

for  the  Manufacture 
of  Pottery 

and  Guarantee 
Every  One  We  Sell. 

W rite  us  for  information. 

Baird 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

54-56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Builders  of  Pittsburg  Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Grinding 
Pans,  Rock  and  Ore  Crushers 
For  BRICK,  CEMENT,  TERRA  COTTA  and  All  Kinds  of 
REFRACTORY  MATERIALS 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Material  and  Capacity 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  Stephen  Girard  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Perkiomen  Junction,  Pa.,  is  running  to  its  fullest  capacity, 
turning  out  some  60,000  brick  daily.  In  discussing  business 
conditions,  John  C.  McAvoy,  secretary  of  the  company, 
said:  “The  paving  business  is  being  pushed  to  the  limit 
and  we  expect  to  keep  our  plant  running  to  capacity  well 
into  the  winter  months.”  The  spurt  in  the  paving  brick  in¬ 
dustry  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  many  municipal  con¬ 
tracts  for  brick  paving  are  now  being  let. 

Word  has  reached  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  Utah,  that  the  company  has  been 
awarded  a  3,000-ton  contract  for  its  patented  segment  sewer 
block.  The  size  of  the  sewer  is  to  be  48  inches  and  the 
order  for  the  blocks  is  for  the  construction  of  the  largest 
sewer  of  that  type  yet  booked  by  this  company.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  met  re¬ 
cently  and  declared  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  preferred  shares  of  the  company,  payable  Oc¬ 
tober  15. 

R.  B.  Taylor,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  bid  $44,922  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  brick  block  road  nearly  two  miles  long  in 
North  Sewickley  township,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  and  was 
the  lowest  bidder,  but  missed  being  awarded  the  contract 
because  he  failed  to  affix  his  signature  to  his  proposal. 
Commissioner  Bigelow  awarded  the  contract  to  John  L. 
Elder,  of  Edensburg,  Pa.,  the  next  lowest  bidder  out  of 
eleven.  Elder  bid  $45,433.  Because  a  certified  check  filed 
with  the  bid  established  his  identity,  Taylor  contended  that 
he  ought  to  have  the  contract,  but  the  Commissioner  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  an  unsigned  bid. 

A.  S.  Reid,  of  A.  S.  Reid  and  Company,  802  Morris  build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  brick  manufacturers’  representatives,  has 
booked  orders  for  supplying  400,000  brick  for  the  Allen¬ 
town  High  School;  150,000  brick  for  the  Muehlenburg 
College;  150,000  brick  for  the  Administration  Build¬ 
ing  or  College  for  Women,  all  located  in  Allentown,  Pa.; 
650,000  brick  for  the  Taylor  Gymnasium  field  and  House 
Statium  of  the  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  160,000  brick  for  the  Students’  Alumni,  in  South  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass.  Among  the  large  orders  booked  for  hollow  tile 
by  the  concern  are:  600  tons  for  the  Coatesville  (Pa.) 
High  School,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  400  tons  for  the  Widener 
residence,  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  600  tons  for  the  Shamokin 
High  School.  The  company  is  also  figuring  on  much  proj¬ 
ect  work. 

TEXAS 

Outside  and  local  capital  is  planning  the  establishment 
of  a  sewer  pipe  and  tile  factory  at  North  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  Fort 
Worth  for  clay  products.  The  raw  material  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  deposit  of  the  finest  fire  clay,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  seven  or  eight  miles  out  of  the  city  on  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad  and  which  is  said  to  be  of  unlimited  amount. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  city  spends  annually  for  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  $200,000.  With  the  erection  of  the  proposed  plant, 
this  amount  would  be  circulated  locally  and  besides  the 
saving  on  freight,  would  produce  a  cheaper  price  for  the 
local  consumer.  The  factory  will  cover  an  acre  of  ground 
and  furnish  employment  to  about  one  hundred  men. 

VERMONT. 

J.  J.  Hanrahan  salesman  for  the  Rutland  Fire  Clay 
Company,  Rutland,  Vt.,  was  married  recently  to  Miss 
Agnes  L.  Horan,  of  that  city. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Lake  Union  Brick  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  while 
it  has  done  considerable  in  the  way  of  repairs  in  the  past 
few  months,  is  figuring  on  further  improvements  in  the 


THE  OTIS 

Tubular  Feed  Water 
Heater,  Oil  Separator 
and  Purifier=  - 

is  not  an  experiment  but  a  tried  and 
trusted  appliance  that  the  makers  are 
not  afraid  to 

GUARANT  EE 

To  heat  the  feed  water  to  the  boiling 
•point  (210  to  212  degrees)  with  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  without  causing  any  back 
pressure,  also  to  extract  the  oil  from 
the  exhaust,  so  that  the  exhaust  steam 
after  being  passed  through  the  heater 
can  be  used  for  other  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
for  the  heating  system  be  returned  to 
the  boiler  without  the.  additonal  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  eliminator. 


We  are  so  sure  of  the  OTIS  that  we 
agree  to  pay  all  cost  of  a  trial — freight, 
cartage,  piping,  etc. — if  it  fails  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  it. 


Catalogue  and  Prices  at  Your  Service 

The  Stewart  Heater  Company, 


33  EAST  DELEV  AN  AVENUE 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBUS 


Automatic  Feeder 

INCREASES  CAPACITY  -  IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain ! 
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For  Clay  Industries 
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near  future.  I.  T.  King,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  plant, 
recently  completed  the  job  of  installing  a  brick  plant  for 
the  Granby  Mining  Company’s  big  new  smelter  at  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  Marion  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  It  will 
manufacture  face  and  common  brick.  The  incorporators 
are  Z.  F.  Davis,  F.  W.  McIntyre,  O.  J.  Fleming,  M.  W. 
Harris  and  Levi  B.  Harris,  all  of  Fairmont. 

A  brick  plant  will  be  operated  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
by  the  Parkersburg ,  Shale  Brick  Works,  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  that  city  by  Gilbert  L.  Watson,  W.  W. 
Van  Winkle  and  others.  The  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 

The  Paden  City  Pottery  Company,  of  Paden  City,  W. 
Va.,  recently  organized  with  a  capitalization  of  $75,000, 
will  construct  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
clay  products.  W.  B.  Eichlay,  Wm.  J.  Herbster,  Simon 
T.  Patterson  and  others,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  interested. 

The  Thorton  Fire  Brick  Company,  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  has 
resumed  operations  after  having  been  closed  down  for  some 
time  because  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  this  plant  last  year. 
The  new  plant  is  a  modern,  fire  resistant  building  and  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  fifty  thousand  brick,  which,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  be  increased  from  time  to  time  as  needed,  the 
building  having  been  constructed  with  this  in  view.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  concern  will  manufacture  paving  brick  exclusively, 
because  of  the  urgent  nature  of  several  large  orders  which 
are  now  on  the  books  waiting  to  be  filled. 


Studying  Georgia  Clays. 

The  utilization  of  Georgia  clays  in  the  manufacture  of 
chinaware  and  fine  potteries,  as  substitutes  for  clays  hither¬ 
to  imported  from  Europe  and  now  stopped  by  the  war,  is 
being  studied  by  Mrs.  Dorothea  Warren  O’Hare,  of  New 
York,  a  recognized  authority  on  ceramics.  Mrs.  O’Hare  is 
now  making  Atlanta  her  headquarters  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  supply  available  in  north  Georgia.  She  is 
an  officer  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of  New  York,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Ceramic  Club  of  that  city. 

Mrs.  O'Hare  is  devoting  her  particular  attention  to  the 
white  and  blue  clays,  which  she  believes  are  of  sufficiently 
high  grade  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  finest  chinas  and 
porcelains.  She  is  gathering  samples  of  these  and  will 
send  them  to  the  Trenton  pottery  for  analysis. 

“I  have  no  doubt  whatever  these  clays  will  be  found  suit¬ 
able,”  she  declared,  in  Atlanta.  “The  large  potteries  of  this 
country  are  turning  toward  American  clays.  It  is  inevitable 
that,  war  or  no  war,  they  must  come  eventually  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  home  sources  of  supply. 

“The  manager  of  the  Lennox  Belleek  Company,  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  probably  the  foremost  American  maker  of 
china  and  porcelain  ware,  supplying  Tiffany  and  other  large 
houses  with  a  product  equal  to  that  of  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  potteries,  told  me  recently  he  has  on  hand  clays  enough 
to  run  the  plant  a  few  months  longer,  and  that  unless  some 
source  of  supply  other  than  Europe  can  be  found  he  will, 
have  to  shut  down. 

“Georgia  clays  are  utilized  in  making  pottery,  but  they 
have  never  been  used  here  in  the  manufacture  of  finest 
wares.  Pottery  makers  generally  have  never  realized  what 
is  here.  I  did  not  realize  it  myself  until  recently.” 

Mrs.  O’Hare  is  working  now  on  displays  she  will  make 
in  the  San  Francisco  exposition.  She  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  ceramic  exhibit  to  be  made  there,  but 
resigned  in  order  to  enter  as  an  exhibitor.  She  has  been 
prominent  in  ceramic  work  in  America  and  Europe  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 
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The  Rust 

Clay  Feeder 


Is  a  machine  with  a  purpose.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  efficiency  but  for  decided  economy — saving 
you  upwards  of  $500.00  a  year  in  your  clay 
plant.  While  it  saves  you  real  money  it  also 
permits  a  more  uniform  mixture  of  your  ma¬ 
terial  and  therefore  improves  your  product. 

You  may  dispense  with  “something  else”  but 
not  with  The  Rust  Clay  Feeder— it’s  indispens¬ 
able.  Shall  we  send  you  more  evidence? 


Marion  Machine ,  Foundry  &  Supply  Company 

Box  395  MARION,  IND. 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 

Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for  use  of  clay-pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St.  Louis:  654  Pierce  Bldg.  New  Orleans:  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Pittsburgh:  40S  Oliver  Bldg. 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  Montreal:  286  St.  Janies  St. 

St.  Panl:  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  45  Canadian  Life  Block 
New  York  City:  362 — 50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 
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That  a  pyrometer  is  a  necessity  for  the  burning 
of  Clay  Products  without  waste  of  fuel,  and  time, 
and  in  turning  out  a  product  of  highest  quality, 
and  uniformity,  is  known  by  those  Managers  of 
Clay  Working  Plants  who  have  them  already  in¬ 
stalled.  To  those  who  have  not,  these  facts  can 
be  proven  by  demonstration. 

The  question  today  is  not,  “Are  Pyrometers 
necessary,”  but,  “Which  of  the  several  Systems 
is  the  BEST.”  This  question  can  also  be  de¬ 
termined  by  demonstration  and  comparison. 

HERAEUS  Chatelier  PYROMETERS 

(The  Ultimate  Pyrometer ) 

have  no  rival.  They  challenge  comparisons. 

They  are  the  pyrometers  which  eliminate  all 
guesswork,  which  command  the  confidence  of 
those  who  use  them  and  which  give  accurate  un¬ 
interrupted  service  longer  than  any  other  pyro¬ 
meter  on  the  market. 

Supplied  either  Indicating,  or  Recording,  in 
single  or  multiple  units.  Constructed  for  hard 
and  continuous  service. 

Control  the  temperatures  of  your  Dryer  Tun¬ 
nels  with 

HERAEUS  RESISTANCE  THERMOMETERS 

Know  when  your  Clay  is  in  the  proper  condition 
for  burning  by  measuring  the  percentage  of 
moisture  with 

HERAEUS  TELEHYGROMETERS 

Let  us  figure  on  a  suitable  equipment  for  your 
plant.  If  you  are  not  already  in  the  market,  you 
soon  will  be,  and  should  have  our  literature  and 

proposition  on  file. 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD,  30  Church  SI.,  NEW  YORK 


Clay  Machinery  at  the  Frisco  Fair. 

Representatives  of  American  brick  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory  are  now  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco  offers  great  opportunities  to  American 
manufacturers,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  situation 
in  Europe  and  of  the  recent  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  last  two  factors  have  added  materially  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  advantages  to  be  secured.  The  South  American 
and  eastern  Asiatic  countries  are  putting  in  big  displays 
at  the  Exposition,  and  a  large  attendance  of  the  wealthy 
and  business  classes  from  those  regions  is  assured.  Not 
only  are  there  large  undeveloped  opportunities  for  brie  c 
making  and  clay  working  machinery  in  all  of  those 
countries,  but  there  are  a  number  of  machinery  importing 
houses  in  both  Spanish  America  and  the  Orient  whose 
former  connections  in  Europe  have  been  cut  off  and  who 
will  be  on  the  look-out  for  American  connections  at  the  Ex¬ 
position,  and  others  who  will  be  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  freight  rates  through  the  Canal  which 
American  manufacturers  can  now  offer.  It  is  understood 
that  some  machinery  makers  are  already  in  correspondence 
regarding  displays  designed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
foreign  importers. 

American  Road  Congress  Will  Discuss  Maintenance. 

One  of  the  questions  that  will  be  given  prominence  at 
the  coming  road  congress  to  be  held  at  Atlanta, 
Ga„  November  9,  is  that  of  maintenance.  In  an  address 
recently  delivered  by  Logan  Waller  Page,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Road  Congress,  that  eminent  authority  stated: 

“Overtopping  all  other  road  problems  in  its  importance, 
is  that  of  maintenance.  The  destructive  agencies  of  traffic 
and  the  elements  are  unceasing  in  their  activities  and  it 
is  as  idle  to  talk  of  permanent  roads  as  it  is  to  speak 
of  a  house,  a  fence,  or  of  railroad  ties,  as  being  permanent. 
The  public  roads  today,  by  reason  of  the  exceptionally 
destructive  traffic  conditions,  are  more  costly  in  con¬ 
struction  than  were  the  roads  of  the  past  decade,  and  this 
cost  is  continually  increasing  with  the  advance  in  prices 
of  labor  and  material.  It  is  criminally  wasteful,  there¬ 
fore,  to  invest  large  sums  of  public  money  in  building 
the  highways  demanded  by  traffic,  unless  the  investment 
is  conserved  by  an  adequate  maintenance. 

The  more  the  subject  of  maintenance  is  studied,  the 
more  the  superiority  of  vitrified  brick  will  be  given  prom¬ 
inence.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Page,  says,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  “permanent”  pavement— but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  brick  approaches  nearest  to  permanency  of 
all  paving  materials  known  to  modern  science. 

New  Glazing  Process  Employed  in  Manufacture  of  Tile. 

The  Clifton  Porcelain  Tile  Company,  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  to  employ  a  new  method  in  the  manufacture  of  tile 
for  building  construction,  which  eliminates  the  use  of  lead 
in  the  glazing  process.  The  new  discovery,  which  was 
made  by  Charles  Stegmayer,  fills  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
way  of  a  much  needed  reform  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
tile.  Workers  in  the  tile  factories  are  exposed  to  poising 
while  dipping  the  tile  in  the  glaze,  when  a  lead  solution 
is  used,  and  this  condition  has  been  the  object  of  at¬ 
tack  for  many  years  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  the 
firms  engaged  in  this  industry  have  been  compelled  to 
fight  these  bills  whenever  introduced,  or  succumb  to  the 
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Pottery  Notes 

A  resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  some  Mention 
of  their  plans  for  the  future. 


That  the  demand  for  high  grade  American  pottery  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  that  the  admission  is  made  that  the 
production  of  this  class  of  ware  is  limited,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  within  the  next  two  months,  a  new  pottery 
company  is  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
domestic  ware  plant  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  kilns — possibly 
in  West  Virginia.  Those  interested  in  this  movement  are 
just  now  engaged  in  the  pottery  manufacturing  business 
in  the  East  Liverpool,  O.,  district,  and  secret  conferences 
have  been  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  preliminary  plans 
have  been  gone  over  thoroughly.  There  are  two  new 
potteries  being  built  in  the  West  Virginia  district  now, 
one  at  Grafton  and  another  at  Clarksburg.  Cheap  fuel 
is  attracting  the  pottery  manufacturers  to  that  state.  The 
new  interests  that  contemplate  erecting  a  plant  in  West 
Virginia  have  been  given  assurance  of  from  four  to  five 
cent  gas  for  fuel  purposes  as  against  twelve  and  thirteen 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  now  demanded  in  the  East 
Liverpool  district.  This  means  a  saving  in  production 
cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  In  all  new  pottery 
plants  efficiency  systems  are  being  installed,  there  being 
no  retracing  of  steps,  a  feature  which  is  not  possible  in 
the  older  plants  in  the  Ohio  territory. 

In  the  death  of  High  A.  McNicol,  president  of  the  Pot¬ 
ters’  Co-operative  Pottery  Company,  and  a  director  in  the 
Potters’  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  which  occurred 
at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  one  of  the  best  known  pottery 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  passed  away.  In  1910 
he  was  president  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  his  election  being  unsought,  and  he  was  practically 
compelled  to  take  it.  He  was  also  interested  in  Cobalt 
mines  in  Canada  and  in  several  southern  clay  mining 
concerns.  Mr.  McNicol  worked  his  way  up  in  the  pottery 
business  from  a  youth  employed  in  a  clay  shop — the 
Knowles,  Taylor  and  Knowles  Company — to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  competitive  concern. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  European  war  and  the  en¬ 
forced  idleness  of  certain  potteries  in  Germany,  the  Hall 
China  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  started  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  and  laboratory  china  goods. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  line  has  ever  been  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States.  The  pieces  are  small,  as  a 
rule,  a  hard  vitreous  body  of  clay  being  used,  as 
no  other  body  will  stand  the  usages  to  which 
such  ware  is  put.  This  concern  occupied  a  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  when  it  came  to  secure  such  a  commission,  because 
of  the  fact  its  fireproof  vitreous  body,  used  in  a  cooking 
ware  line,  was  well  adapted  for  other  purposes.  The 
business  this  concern  has  secured  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
will  be  permanent. 

The  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company,  which  re¬ 
cently  completed  the  erection  of  a  nine  kiln  plant  at 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  will  start  the  making  of  ware  within 
another  month.  Clay  is  now  being  made,  and  sagger 
makers  have  been  put  to  work.  The  firm  has  two  dinner 
shapes  modeled,  and  the  blocks  and  cases  for  these  are 
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Dry  Your  Products 
Economically 

Natural  methods  cannot  dry  brick.  Water 
remains  in  the  burned  clay.  Besides,  open  air 
drying  is  out-of-date — wasteful — costly.  Adopt 
an  artificial  means  —  one  that’s  practical,  scienti¬ 
fic.  It  costs  far  less.  It  saves  waste  heat.  It 
solves  your  drying  problem  once  for  all — pro¬ 
vided  its  the 


U*EG.  U.  S.  RAT .  OFF.) 


Drying  System 

Its  Advantages.  Drys  brick  thoroughly.  Does 
away  with  costly  shut-downs.  Makes  continu¬ 
ous  operation  possible  —  without  regard  for 
weather  conditions.  Deliveries  can  be  made  on 
time  when  prices  are  high.  Feeds  on  less  fuel 
—without  waste.  Makes  “  water  smoking”  un¬ 
necessary.  A  5-machine  yard  equipped  with 
5turtevant  Dryer  is  equal  in  anual  output  to  a 
10-machine  yard  done  by  natural  methods. 

Solving  the  Draft  Problem.  Get  more  draft  at 
less  cost.  Do  away  with  the  tall  chimney. 
Burn  the  cheapest  fuel  with  economy  to  obtain 
complete  combustion  under  all  conditions  and 
to  carry  a  thicker  bed  of  fuel,  as  the  proper 
amount  of  air  and  draft  are  easily  applied.  This 
is  possible  with  the 


(REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


Mechanical  Draft  System 

Its  Main  Features.  This  auxilliary  system  in¬ 
creases  your  dryer  efficiency.  The  manipulation 
of  the  draft  and  the  application  of  the  heated  air 
produces  a  perfect  product.  It  lends  itself  to 
positive  control.  It  treats  the  most  tender  clay 
with  the  delicacy  it  demands.  The  toughest  clay 

may  be  rushed  through  it  at  lightning  speed.  And  the  5tur- 
tevant  with  its  fans,  engines  heater  coils,  cars  and  other 

accessories  costs  no 
more  than  other  dryers 
which  have  none  of 
these  features. 


When  You  Write  Tell  U»  These  Things 

What  is  your  product  ?  What  sort  of 
process  do  you  use  —  stiff  mud  or  soft 
mud;  shale  or  fire  clay;  plastic  or  open 
clay?  What  is  your  product  used  for? 
—  if  brick,  state  whether  end  or  side 
cut.  What  is  your  total  output  per  day  ? 
How  many  hours  per  day  will  your 
drier  run  ?  How  much  water  has  to  be 
dried  out  per  hour?  Is  your  material 
sensitive  to  heat  or  air?  What  kind  of 
kiln  do  you  use?  How  much  time  is 
consumed  in  burning?  Have  you  ex¬ 
haust  steam— how  much  and  for  how 
long  a  time?  What  is  number  of  boil¬ 
ers — size — steam  pressure  ?  What  kind 
of  coa  1  used — what  is  cost  per  ton  ? 


We  have  a  little  book 
— Bulletin  No.  202-S, 
which  tells  all  about 
waste  heat  drying  and 
the  why  and  the  how 
of  it.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy  for 
the  asking. 


B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


now  being  made.  It  is  believed  that  the  actual  making 
of  ware  in  this  new  plant  will  be  started  within  the  next 
tour  weeks. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  executive  committee  of  the  United 
States  Potters’  Association  will  convene  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  time  and  place  for  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
members.  Last  year  this  meeting  was  held  at  the  Ft.  Pitt 
Hotel,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  but  at  that  time  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  this  year  the  convention  should  be  held  in 
Washington.  Will  S.  George,  head  of  the  \\ .  S.  George 
Pottery  Co.,  of  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  is  now  president  of 
the  Association,  and  Charles  F.  Gosser,  of  the  Pope-Gosser 
China  Company,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  is  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Unless  the  rule  of  time  changes,  Mr.  Gosser  will  be 
advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  association  at  the  coming 
meeting.  William  Burgess  is  first  vice-president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  this  position  is  one  that  is  never  advanced  to 
a  higher  one.  The  association  this  year  represents  more 
kilns  than  it  did  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  positively  stated  that 
at  the  1915  meeting  a  still  greater  kiln  capacity  will  be  re¬ 
ported  than  at  the  coming  meeting.  Unless  all  signs  fail, 
the  coming  convention  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Hotel  Raleigh,  at  Washington,  and  likely  in  October. 

Architects  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  have  started  to  work 
on  plans  for  the  new  five  kiln  pottery  that  is  to  be  erected 
at  Carrollton,  Ohio,  by  F.  M.  Albright  and  his  brother, 
Richard.  The  former  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders 
in  the  Carrollton  Pottery  Company,  and  some  months  ago 
he  withdrew  from  that  organization.  He  immediately  made 
plans  for  the  building  of  a  new  plant  in  Carrollton,  and  has 
been  assisted  in  this  by  the  residents  of  Carrollton  who  ha\e 
subscribed  to  a  liberal  bonus.  Although  the  plant  will  have 
only  five  kilns  at  the  start,  buildings  and  machinery  will  be 
of  such  capacity  that  within  a  year  after  starting,  it  is 
planned  to  add  two  more  Kilns. 

Col.  John  N.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor 
and  Knowles  Pottery  Company,  has  been  in  ill  health  most 
of  the  summer  and  has  given  up  active  business  cares  for 
the  time  being.  He  spent  several  months  at  Atlantic  City 
in  the  hope  of  regaining  lost  strength,  and  returned  to  his 
Ohio  home  a  few  weeks  ago. 

W.  L.  Smith,  of  the  Taylor,  Smith  and  Taylor  Pottery 
Company,  who  was  very  ill  during  the  summer,  has  recovered. 

Charles  Shenkel,  aged  75  years,  one  of  the  best  known 
pottery  managers  in  the  trade,  died  at  his  home  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  a  result  of  paralysis.  The  deceased  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  on  October  19,  1838;  when  about  12  years  of 
age  he  removed  to  East  Liverpool  where  he  lived  until 
about  20  years  ago,  when  he  removed  to  Akron  accepting 
the  managership  of  Akron  China  company  s  plant.  During 
his  residence  in  East  Liverpool,  Mr.  Schenkel  was  employed 
at  the  Vodery  pottery. 

The  Colonial  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
has  closed  out  all  of  its  sanitary  ware,  and  has  announced 
“never  again”  to  the  manufacturing  of  this  line.  The  molds 
are  to  be  sold,  and  hereafter,  the  company  will  give  its 
attention  to  its  old  line  of  domestic  ware,  which  it  did  not 
give  up  when  it  started  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  molds  will  go  to  a  sanitary  plant 
in  Richmond,  Cal. 

Edward  W.  Clinton  has  leased  the  idle  decorating  shop 
of  the  Globe  Pottery  Company,  and  placed  it  in  operation. 
This  places  every  decorating  shop  in  the  East  Liverpool 
district  in  operation.  The  manufacturing  of  ware  at  the 
Globe  plant  has  not  started,  and  as  the  plant  is  now  in  the 
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hands  of  a  building  and  loan  association,  it  will  have  to  be 
sold  before  it  can  be  placed  on  the  active  list. 

General  business  conditions  in  the  western  district  are 
very  active,  all  plants  having  heavy  orders  on  their  books. 

From  present  indications  it  appears  that  probably  fifty 
more  kilns  will  be  added  to  the  domestic  ware  production 
of  the  United  States  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  plants  are  nearing  completion  and  others  are  con¬ 
templated. 

F.  M.  Albright,  of  Carrollton,  Ohio,  has  just  completed 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  seven  kiln  plant  at  that 
place,  and  construction  will  start  within  a  few  weeks. 
Charles  E.  Doll  will  place  a  twelve-kiln  plant  in  operation 
at  Mt.  Clemens.  Mich.,  within  a  month  or  so.  The  Mc- 
Nicol  China  Company  is  erecting  a  nine  kiln  plant  at  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company 
is  ready  to  place  its  nine  kiln  plant  at  work  at  Grafton,  W. 
Va.  Additional  kilns  are  also  to  be  built  by  the  French 
China  Company,  at  Sebring,  Ohio. 

Fairmont.  W.  Va..  is  seeking  a  new  pottery  plant  as  is 
also  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Just  where  the  manufacturers  are  to  obtain  sufficient 
workers  to  man  all  these  new  kilns,  is  likely  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  “they  are  not  making  pot¬ 
ters  as  fast  as  they  used  to,”  so  when  a  new  shop  is  started, 
workers  must  be  withdrawn  from  older  plants.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  on  account  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
sanitary  trade,  a  number  of  workers  will  leave  that  branch 
to  enter  the  domestic  plants. 

While  at  work  in  his  office  at  the  West  End  Pottery  in 
East  Liverpool.  Ohio,  recently,  George  W.  Ashbaugh,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  that  company  suffered  what  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  was 
removed  to  his  home  in  an  automobile  and  his  condition  now 
shows  a  decided  improvement. 

The  recent  conferences  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  be¬ 
tween  committees  representing  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Operative  Potters  and  the  Sanitary  Potters’  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  wage  scales  for  the  next  two 
years,  is  the  shortest  wage  conference  on  record  in  the  pot¬ 
tery  trade.  In  all,  it  is  declared  the  conference  did  not  last 
six  continuous  hours.  Last  year  when  the  workers  and  the 
domestic  ware  manufacturers  got  together,  the  conference 
lasted  over  a  week. 

.  The  Roodhouse  Pottery,  Jerseyville,  Ill.,  which  was 
closed  several  months  ago,  is  to  be  reopened,  with  J.  B. 
Lessell,  the  former  manager,  in  charge. 


Oil  and  Gas,  By-products  of  Brick. 

Recent  experiments  in  the  Peterborough  (England) 
brickyards  with  a  patented  process  for  extracting  oil,  am¬ 
monia,  and  gas  from  burning  brick  is  likely  to  have  an 
important  commercial  significance.  All  brick  made  from 
the  Oxford  clay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersborough 
burn  of  themselves  in  the  kiln,  because  of  the  bituminous 
matter  they  contain,  and  that  bituminous  matter  yields 
oil,  gas,  and  ammonia  on  heating  in  a  retort,  out  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air. 

Patents  have  been  granted  to  an  ex-scholar  from  the 
Cathedral  grammar  school,  G.  P.  Crowden,  who  has 
invented  an  apparatus  to  modify  the  present  brick-kilns, 
so  that  the  waste  heat  from  the  burning  brick  may  be 
used  for  heating  the  retorts,  and  further,  that  the  green 
brick  themselves  may  be  retorted,  and  the  oil,  gas,  and 
the  ammonia  recovered  from  them.  The  results  are  said 
to  be  most  astonishing. 


Elevating 


Gandy  Service 

The  most  experienced  belt  users  will 
tell  you  that  there’s  one  best  belt  for 
most  every  separate  purpose — that 
to  secure  maximum  efficiency  you  must 
have  belting  adapted  to  each  condition. 

If  there’s  any  one  condition  to  which 

Gandy  Belting 

is  specially  adapted  it  is  to  the  real  hard 
service,  the  unusually  severe  conditions, 
under  which  leather  or  rubber  belting 
quickly  goes  to  pieces. 

Letters  from  Gandy  users  tell  us  of  years 
of  service  from  Gandy  Belts  almost  con¬ 
tinually  soaked  with  water  or  oil — three 
years  in  use  conveying  hot  sand — ten  years 
of  service  in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  brick 
yards — twenty  years  as  a  main  drive  in 
constant  service,  etc. 

Gandy  Belts  that  can  stand  up  under  these 
conditions  are  naturally  unexcelled  for  the 
common,  everyday  drives  about  your 
plant. 

Tell  us  what  your 
belt  service  is  and  let 
us  send  you  some 
facts  about  Gandy 
success  in  that  serv¬ 
ice. 

There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  so  write  today. 

GANDY  BELTING  CO. 

734  W.  Pratt  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office: 

36  Warren  St. 
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The  Hook  System  of 

Burning  Clay  Products 

is  SOLD  UNDER  a  GUARANTEE 


Demonstrating  the  Hook  System  at  Strasburg,  Mich. 


Above  is  shown  the  picture  of  an  old  kiln, 
22%  ft.  inside  diameter,  at  the  Strasburg  (Mich.) 
Tile  Co.’s  Works,  after  having  been  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  Hook  System.  The  proprietor  reported 
the  results  obtained  in  making  the  second  burn  after 
the  change  was  made.  He  said  the  burn  was  finished, 
watersmoking  and  all  in  29  hours,  with  a  total  fuel 
consumption  of  only  6  tons,  200  lbs.  of  coal.  He  also 
stated  that  the  burn  was  fine  and  that  the  system 
saved  over  half  of  the  fuel,  time  and  labor  formerly 
required  and  that  the  quality  of  the  ware  was  great* 
ly  increased.  This  picture  shows  a  few  of  a  number 
of  clayworkers  who  witnessed  a  burn  made  in  this 
kiln. 


A  40-ft.  Hook  Kiln  under  Construction. 

This  system  is  in  operation  in  various  sizes  of 
kilns  and  in  many  plants.  We  solicit  the  most  careful 
investigation  of  our  system.  May  we  advise  you 
where  you  can  see  our  kilns  in  operation? 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Main  Office  Canadian  Office 

Vigo,  O.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Freight  Tariffs  and 
Troubles 

(Continued  from  page  710.) 

per  car  switching  charge  at  Louisville  are  unreasonable. 
The  complainant  asks  for  a  readjustment  of  rates  and 
reparation  to  the  amount  of  $121.77  as  the  result  of  recent 
overcharges. 


Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Albany,  N.  Y.,  common  brick,  to  Boston,  Brighton, 
Chelsea,  East  Boston,  East  Cambridge,  Everett  and  Newton 
Center,  Mass.,  5c  per  cwt. 

From  Auburn,  Hamburg  and  Shoemakersville,  Pa.,  brick, 
to  Chester,  Collingdale,  Holmes,  Ridley  and  Woodlyn,  Pa., 
$1.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Chester,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  6%c  per  cwt. 

From  Clearfield  and  Krebs,  Pa.,  building  and  paving  brick, 
to  Cherry  Tree  and  Pompey,  Pa.,  75c  per  net  ton. 

From  Kittanning,  Pa.,  building  brick,  to  Petersburg,  Va., 
$2.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Penbryn,  N.  J.,  brick,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  $1.45  per 
net  ton ;  to  Darby,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  $1.25  per  net 
ton;  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  $1.65  per  net  ton. 

From  Saylorsburg,  Pa.,  enameled  brick,  to  Baltimore,  Md.. 
$2.25  per  net  ton ;  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  $2,60  per  net  ton. 

From  Saylorsburg,  Pa.,  common  brick,  to  Baltimore,  Md., 
$1.70  per  net  ton;  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  $1.75  per  net  ton. 

From  Winslow  Junction,  N.  J.,  brick,  to  58th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  70c  per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Bryson,  Sundown  and  White,  Ind.,  clay,  to  Terra 
Cotta,  Ill.,  $1.55  per  net  ton. 

From  Chaska,  Minn.,  brick,  to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  17^4c  per 
cwt. 

From  Jordan,  Chaska  and  Carver,  Minn.,  brick  (except 
enameled  and  bath),  and  other  clay  products,  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  Superior,  Superior  East  End  and  Itaska,  Wis., 
7c  per  cwt. 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  common  brick,  to  Gallup,  N.  M., 
10c  per  cwt. 

From  Altoona,  Brickton,  Buffalo,  Buffville,  Caney,  Coffey- 
ville,  Elk  City,  Fort  Scott,  Fredonia,  Gas,  Independence,  Iola, 
La  Harpe,  Le  Roy,  Mapleton.  Neosha,  Ottawa.  Peru  and  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kas.,  and  Rich  Hill,  Mo..  Sycamore  and  Tyro,  Kas.. 
Liberal  and  Nevada,  Mo.,  brick  (except  bath  or  enameled), 
including  fire  clay  and  hollow  building  tile,  to  Abie,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Bee,  Bennington,  Blair,  Brainard,  Bruns,  Cedar  Bluffs, 
Colon,  Dale,  De  Bolt,  Olace,  Dodge,  Dodge  Siding,  Dwight, 
Fremont,  Irvington,  Kennard,  Linwood,  Morse  Bluff,  Seward, 
Wahoo  and  Washington,  Neb.,  10)4c  per  cwt. 

From  Anamosa,  Jackson,  Prairieburg,  Robinson,  Keine  and 
Quasqueton,  la.,  brick  (except  bath  and  enameled),  and  other 
clay  products  to  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  7^c  per 
cwt. 

From  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  common,  pressed  or  hollow  brick 
(when  originating  at  Dickinson,  N.  D.),  to  Regina,  Sask, 
16c  per  cwt.;  to  Hebron,  N.  D.,  17c  per  cwt.;  to  Saskatoon 
and  Sutherland,  Sask.,  20c  per  cwt. ;  to  Yorkton,  Sask.,  20J^c 
per  cwt. ;  to  Edmonton,  and  Strathcona,  Alta.,  26j4c  per  cwt. 

From  Canon  City,  Colo.,  fire,  glazed,  hollow  and  other 
kinds  of  brick,  except  enameled,  to  Hot  Springs,  N.  M.,  22c 
per  twt. 
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From  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  brick  (except  bath  and  enameled), 
and  other  clay  products,  to  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  when  destined 
to  points  west  thereof,  7-l/lOc  per  cwt. 

From  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  brick  (except  bath  and  enam¬ 
eled),  and  other  clay  products,  when  coming  from  points 
west  thereof,  to  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  554c  per  cwt.;  to  Waverly, 
la.,  7c  per  cwt.  and  to  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  7-l/10c  per  cwt. 

From  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
brick  and  articles  taking  same  rate,  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
10c  per  cwt. 

From  Davis,  N.  D.,  brick,  to  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  1054c  per 
cwt. 

From  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Bush,  N.  M.,  common  and 
pressed  brick,  hollow  building  tile  and  blocks  and  radial  chim¬ 
ney  blocks,  to  Hermanas  and  Deming,  N.  M.,  $1.05  per  net 
ton;  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  $2.00  per  net  ton;  to  Courtland,  Ariz.. 
$2.50  per  net  ton  ;  to  Bisbee,  Lowell  and  Naco,  Ariz.,  $2.50 
per  net  ton;  to  Fairbank  and  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  $2.80  per 
net  ton;  and  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  $3.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Fort  Dodge  and  Gypsum,  la.,  brick  and  articles  tak¬ 
ing  the  same  rate,  to  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  6c  per 
cwt. 

From  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  brick  (except  bath  and  enameled), 
and  other  clay  products,  to  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  when  destined 
to  points  west  thereof,  554c  per  cwt. 

From  Kenmare,  N.  D.,  brick,  to  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  1154c 
per  cwt. 

From  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  brick  (except  bath 
and  enameled),  and  other  clay  products,  to  Anamosa,  Jack- 
son,  Prairieburg,  Robinson,  Keine  and  Quasqueton,  la.,  7j4c 
per  cwt. 

From  Pueblo,  Colo.,  fire,  glazed,  hollow  and  other  kinds 
of  brick,  except  enameled,  to  Hot  Springs,  N.  M.,  20c  per 
cwt. 

From  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  brick  and  articles  taking  the 
same  rate,  to  East  Sioux  Falls  and  Rowena,  S.  D.,  and  Rock 
Rapids,  Sheldon  and  Calumet,  la.,  10c  per  cwt. 

From  St.  Louis,  Moberly  and  Mexico,  Mo.,  brick,  to  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Chapin,  Sheffield,  Hurley,  Flint,  Clear  Lake  Junction, 
Mason  City,  Garden  City,  Sherman  and  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  10c 
per  cwt. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fire  brick  and  fire  clay  in  mixed 
carloads,  tank  or  furnace  blocks  and  fire  clay,  to  Fargo  and 
Wahpeton,  N.  D.,  19c  per  cwt. 

From  St.  Louis  Mo.,  fire  brick  and  blocks,  to  Booser  Spur. 
Neelyville,  Ferguson  and  Essex,  Mo.,  754c  per  cwt.;  to  Doe 
Run  Junction,  Mo.,  554c  per  cwt.;  to  Birds  Point,  Birds 
Mill  and  Rodney,  Mo.,  7)4  c  per  cwt. ;  and  O’Meara,  Mo., 
554c  per  cwt. 

From  Waverly,  la.,  brick  (except  bath  and  enameled),  and 
other  clay  products,  to  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  when  destined  to 
points  west  thereof,  7c  per  cwt. 

From  Wilton,  N.  D.,  brick,  to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  15c  per 
cwt. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Blue  Siding,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  Dunn,  N.  C., 
$2.00  per  thousand;  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  $1.85  per  thou¬ 
sand  ;  to  Goldboro,  N.  C.,  $2.25  per  thousand ;  to  Greenville, 
N.  C.,  $2.95  per  thousand  and  to  Lumberton,  N.  C.,  $2.00  per 
thousand 

From  Marlboro,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  St.  Paul,  Lumber- 
ton,  North  Lumberton,  Dundee,  Tar  Heel,  Elizabethtown  and 
Dublin,  N.  C.,  $1.80  per  thousand;  to  Ocilla,  Ga.,  $5.24  per 
thousand  and  to  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  $1.30  per  thousand. 

From  Robbins,  Tenn.,  brick,  to  Whitley,  Ky.,  254c  per 
cwt. 


Gearing  for  Pug  Mill 

Long  Life 

and 


Reliable  Operation 

are  demanded  of  gears  in  the 

Brick  and  Clay  Industry. 

A  thorough  study  has  been 
made  of  the  operating  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  met  in  this  industry, 
and  a 

Nuttall  Gear 


to  meet  your  most  severe  re¬ 
quirements  can  be  supplied. 

Recommendations  are  gladly 
made  for  any  specific  proposition. 

Forward  the  attached  Coupon 
Address  Dept.  B. 


Nuttall 

Pittsburgh 


Worlds 
Largest  Gear 
Works 


/  R.  D. 
Nuttall 
«♦*  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  would  like  to 
»♦*  know  more  about  your 
,♦*  gears  for  Brick  and'Clay 
Machinery.  (CHECK) 

,♦*  Our  service  is  normal 
Our  service  is  severe 

Address . 
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Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Automatic  Cutters. 

(See  Cutters.) 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 


Babbitt  Metal. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 


Belts. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 


Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Belt  Dressing. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 


Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 


Brick  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  C.  O. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Dryer). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co..  B.  P. 


Cars  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Edgar  Allen  Am.  Manganese 
Steel  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Cement  Filler. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 


Clay  Plans  Complete. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co 


Clay  Steamers 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 


Clay  Technologist. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Clutches  (Friction.) 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Coloring. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Conveying  Machinery. 

(See  Elevators  and  Con¬ 
veyors.) 


Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Good  Roads  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg. 
Co. 

Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Wallace  Mfg  Co. 


Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Andersson  Mach.  Co.,  Abjorn 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

.Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 


Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 


Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Bartlett  Snow  &  Co.,  C.  O. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  P. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Company. 


Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren. 


Electrical  Furnaces. 

Englehard,  Chas. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 


Elevator  Buckets. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Engineers. 

Ceramic  Simply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 


Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 
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Grand  Ave.,  Beloit,  Wis.  Brick  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Pavin 


A  Filler  that  Outlasts  the  Pavement 


THE  question  of  the  right  filler 
is  vital  to  the  life  of  any  pave¬ 
ment. 

A  filler  must  be  waterproof  under  all 
conditions,  otherwise  frost  and  rain 
will  get  in  and  ruin  the  foundation. 
Paving  Pitch  is  the  only  filler  proved 
waterproof  under  all  conditions. 
Asphalt  becomes  weak  in  adhesive 
power  in  cold  weather — the  brick 
shrinks  away  from  it,  and  water  seeps 
in  through  the  cracks. 

Sand  of  course  cannot  properly  he 


considered  waterproof  under  any  con¬ 
ditions. 

Cement  is  too  rigid.  It  crumbles 
under  vibration,  and  cracks  and 
“blow-outs”  occur  in  hot  weather 
which  later  let  in  the  water.  With 
Paving  Pitch  every  joint  is  an  expan¬ 
sion  joint,  and  is  waterproof  under 
all  conditions.  There  are  Pitch-filled 
pavements  30  years  old  and  in  perfect 
condition  today. 

To  be  sure  of  a  lasting  job,  specify 
Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI  PITTSBURGH  BIRMINGHAM  KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS  SEATTLE 
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Paints. 


Railway 


Equipment 
trial). 


(Indus- 


Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Fans. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Stewart  Heater  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co..  B.  F. 


Filler  (Paving). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 


Fuel  Economizers. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Furnace  (Kiln). 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Inspection  Tests  —  Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Insulated  Wire. 
Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 


Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kilns. 

Denison  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Fate.  J.  D.  Co. 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Lime  Mixers. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 


Locomotives  (Electric). 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Locomotives  (Gasoline). 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Locomotives  (Steam). 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 
Dewey  Bros.,  Inc. 


Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem 
ical  Co. 


Mechanical  Draft. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Sturtevant  Co,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co 


Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Patents. 

Peck,  Herbert  E. 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 


Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 


Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Power  Transmission. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Presses — Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch 
and  Wood. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson  &  Co. 


Rattler. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Sand  Dryers. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Femholtz  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Schools. 

Rutgers  College. 

Scrapers,  Plpws  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mach.  Co. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 


Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 


Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 


Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Hoists. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Mineral  Paint. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Mortar  Colors. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Molds. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 
Mentz  Co.,  G.  B. 


Mold  Sanders. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 


Motors — Electric. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 
Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Pumps — Steam 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 


Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Stupakoff  Laboratories. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Richardson  &  Co. 


Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel 
Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Cos.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Steamers  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Steam  Gages. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co. 
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Lakewood  Dryer  Car  No.  167. 

Lakewood  All-Steel  Dryer  Cars 

offer  Brickmakers  the  only  practical  solution  of  dryer 
car  problem.  Economical.  Combine  strength  with  rigidity. 
Light  running.  Easy  to  handle.  No  upkeep  cost.  With¬ 
stands  years  of  hardest  usage. 


Your  Dryer  Cars  are  only  as 
good  as  their  wheels.  Impossi¬ 
ble  for  excessive  weight  of  load 
to  come  on  tread  of  Lakewood 
wheels.  7  spokes,  prevents  that. 
Gives  uniform  distribution  of 
material.  Insures  wheel  perfec¬ 
tion.  Prevents  cracking  or 
breaking,  so  common  with  ordi¬ 
nary  wheels.  Web  wheels  fur¬ 
nished,  if  desired. 


7-spoke  Lakewood  Wheels,  10%-in. 
Diameter  on  the  Tread. 


Lakewood  Electric  Transfer 
Car  No.  902. 


The  Wheels 

on  Your  Dryer  Cars 


Get  All  the  Facts,  First 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  00.  It  contains  full  and  detailed 
information  about  the  “Lakewood  Line.”  Fully  illustrated. 
Free  on  request. 


Lakewood  Electric  Transfer  Cars 

include  single,  double  and  triple  track  with  brake.  Channel  side  rails 
securely  held  in  position  with  diagonal  braces,  heavy  chilled  wheels  and 
Lakewood  one-piece  roller  bearings  with  cap  on  outside.  Special 
gauges  built  to  order. 


The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company 

Formerly  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 

By  distributing  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

44  Hints  On  Farm  Drainage.^ 

PRICES: 

copies . $  3.00  300  copies .  Si  7  OO 

200  copies .  5.O0  500  copies .  1 J  nn 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

Send  for  Sample.  445  PLYMOUTH  COURT  CHICAGO 
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Machine  and  Hand 
Brick  Moulds 

of  Every  Description 


Write  for  Detailed  Description  and  Prices 

The  G.  B.  Mentz  Co. 

America's  Foremost  Mould  Makers 

W allkill,  N.  Y. 


Che 

Ri^ht  Drier 

for  YOUR 


In  The  Standard  Natural  Draft 
Steam  Drier  the  drying  elements 
are  so  completely  under  control 
that  it’s  easy  for  the  man  who 
operates  it  to  secure  the  exact 
drying  conditions  best  suited  to  your  clay. 

Our  catalog  contains  a  list  of  users  of  The 
Standard  Drier,  who  will  be  pleased  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  our  claims.  Write  for  it  if 

you  are  considering  the  purchase 
of  new  drying  -apparatus.  Ad¬ 
dress :  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  1540  McCarty  St.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 


|  THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY  Continued  | 


Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

co- 

Steel  Towers. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  MachineryC- 
Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co.  .  ~ 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Tile  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Trucking  Systems. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Raymond  Co-  The  C.  W. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Water  Softeners. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Water  Tanks. 
Caldwell  Co..  W.  E. 

Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 


Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

_  -t  tv-..  TT'ilri  Ha 


Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works.  .  .  _ 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Tramways. 

Consolidated  Tramway  Co. 

Transfer  Cars. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
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STRENGTH 


Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 

particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  is 

t,£ipe£lal&i?0.5  u!  ilL  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 

THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  I. 


STRENGTH 


8,000  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  PER  HOUR 

is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  our  brick  machine  with  automatic  mold  dumper 
combined. 

<1  If  you  wish  to  increase  your  output  and  decrease  the  cost  of  production  you 
should  investigate  our  complete  equipment  for  making  60,000  brick  in  eight 
hours  with 

BUT  FIVE  MEN  IN  THE  MACHINE  ROOM 


The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S-  A. 


General  Traffic  Association,  Inc.,  ^AsIlTNGTON^i?8 


Composed  of  expert  traffic  men  and  attorneys  who  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  various  State 
Commissions  and  all  the  Courts. 

Freight  bills  audited,  claims  for  overcharge  and  loss  and  damage 


collected,  cases  prepared  and  handled  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  where  shippers  and  receivers  feel  that 
existing  rates  are  unjust,  excessive,  inequitable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory,  or  will  assist  attorneys  or  traffic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  preparation  of  cases.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  STANDARD 
RATTLER  FOR 
THE  TESTING  OF 
PAVING  BRICK 

As  we  now  build  this  machine  it  embodies 
all  of  the 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 

and  refinements  of  construction  that  have 
been  found  desirable  during  a  period  of 
tryout  covering  almost  one  year  of  time  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  prices  address 


HETHERINGTON  &  BERNER 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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style  No.  12  \ye  make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 

what  your  class  of  work  requires 

Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  It 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 


AT  LOW  COST 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ROTARY  clay  dryer 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Go. 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


Niles,  Ohio 


Brickmaker s’ Records  Prove  The  The  w  Saves. 

Brickyards’  Standard  Shovel-The  Thew 

Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material ; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages: 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 

Average  length  of  service  per 
shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 
day  .  . ; . .76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 

repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  thousand  brick.9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
list  of  Thew  owners  near  you. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay 
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“IDEAL”  Automatic  Cutter 


(Patented  1914) 

* 

Incredibly  Simple 
and  Cheap 


thoroughly  reliable  and  fully  ap¬ 
proved  of  during  year-long,  daily 
working  in  different  brick  plants. 
Licenses  offered  to  makers  of 
brick  machinery. 


Abjorn  Andersson  Mech.  Works 

Telegr.  address:  Gjuteriet,  Svedala  Svedala,  Sweden  A.  B.  C.  and  Private  Code  Used 


A  Photographic  Demonstration 

This  scene  of  the  clay  pit  of  the  Jova  Brick 
Works,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  Schofield- 
Burkett  Excavator  in  operation.  It  shows 
how  this  machine  solved  the  clay  digging 
and  delivery  problem  in  Hudson  River 
district.  Records  show  it  loads  about  ?oo 
yards  of  tough  clay  per  10  hour  day.  A  75 
H.  P.  motor  supplies  the  power.  This  is 
actual  proof  that 

The  Schotield-Burkett  Excavator 

is  the  simplest,  most  practical  and  most 
economical  earth  moving  machine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Without  industrial  cars  and  track, 
it  will  dig  and  deliver  any  kind  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay  or  shale  to  your  conveyors  or 
hopper  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day. 


We  Guarantee  Results 


We  are  ready  to  make  a  positive  guarantee  as 
to  results.  We  take  all  the  risk. 

Get  Our  Catalogue  No.  10  Now 

Learn  how  and  why  the  Schofield-Burkett  Exca¬ 
vator  will  solve  your  problems — how  and  why  it 
is  more  practical,  'simple  and  economical  than 
any  other. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works:  Macon,  Georgia 
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DRYER  CARS  KILN  BANDS 

IIIIIM  ll  IIWTI  I  «  IMIIIM  WI— T— 

POWER  LIME  MIXERS 
STEEL  BRICK  MOULDS  PALLETS 
STEEL  SAND  BOXES 

H.  W.  GERLOCK  -  Huntingdon,  Penna. 


Saginaw  System 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Plants 


Contain  the  least  machinery. 

Are  cheaper  in  first  cost  and  in  upkeep. 

Produce  the  most  and  the  best  brick. 

Require  the  least  labor. 

Are  uniformly  successful. 

We  give  to  each  plant  and  each  purchaser  the  benefit  of  our  twelve  years  con¬ 
tinuous  and  successful  experience  as  manufacturers  of  sand-lime  brick  and  as  equip- 
pers  of  plants  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Jackson  and  Church  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan 

We  own  and  operate  five  sand-lime  brick  factories,  one  of  them  since  1902 
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The  Question  is 

whatMuch]  Do  You  Want  To  Move? 


Must  you  move  it  500  feet  or  5  miles? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  cost  of  mov¬ 
ing  it? 

Suppose  we  could  cut  the  cost,  not  1  0  per  cent, 
— not  25  per  cent, — but  75  per  cent; — would 
it  count  in  your  year’s  profits?  We  are  merely 
asking  the  question.  Perhaps  we  can’t  do  it 
(and  if  we  can’t  we  will  say  so) ,  but  at  any  rate, 
we  have  done  it  over  and  over  again  for  other 

WHAT  WE  DO  IT  WITH  people. 

Now,  to  meet  just  this  case,  we  have  specialized  a  new  department  of  economics; — that 
of  SHORT-HAUL  ENGINEERS.  You  can  command  our  consultation  by  merely  asking  for 
it;  not  forgetting  to  state  your  problem  clearly.  To  assist  you  in  this,  write  for  our  Data  Sheet 
which  gives  a  list  of  the  points  we  must  know  if  we  are  to  serve  you  intelligently.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  send  you  some  very  interesting  Bulletins  that  will  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Let  us  get  together. 


CONSOLIDATED  TRAMWAY  COMPANY 

61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


■  %  • 
-  Vs,' 


greatest  load 


is  carried  by 


IDMGllfENMAXEGON 


at  lowest  tonnage  cost 


Great  plants  all  over  the  earth  are  persistent 
users  of  these  efficient,  power-saving,  long-lived 
belts.  Performance  is  their  highest  recom¬ 
mendation.  We  will  gladly^refer  you  to 
plants  which  are  finding  our  belts  best. 


Goodrich  Products: 

Conveyor  Belts 
Elevator  Belts 
Transmission  Belts 
Hose — All  Kinds 
Packing 
Valves,  etc. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company 

Factories :  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  in  All 
Principal  Cities 


r 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich 
Advertising  that  isn’t  in 
Goodrich  Goods 
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Main  Drive  Belt  Efficiency 


CANVAS  BELTING 

An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere  assertions  of  quality. 
The  quality  must  be  there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 

The  reason,  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main  drives  is  because 
there  is  strength  in  every  bit  of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The 
duck  is  extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength.  The  stitch¬ 
ing  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  canvas  and  the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles 
never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is  strength  in  Sawyer 
Belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  Belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick 
Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but  there  is  also  the  added  quality 
of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture  conditions  nearly  always  attendant  in 
brick  work. 

SAWYER  BELTING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago  Rubber  Co . c+C  Mo’ 

riQV  T?iiUhf>T-  On  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hubmark  Rubber ' Co .7.7 .7.'.' . . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . •Cleveland,  O. 

Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co . •  y.  •  Plttskfirgn,Pa. 

Plant  Rubber  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

Revere  Rubber  &  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Rochester . Rochester 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Syracuse . Syracuse 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway . New  York 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co... . . Baltimore,  Md. 

Springfield,  Mass. ;  Detroit,  Mich. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Calif . Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma. 


^<y&0  BRICK 


Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 


UP  To 
.  DATE 

CW/CAGO.U.S.^ 

Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 


Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 
Smooth  andConical  Roll  Crushers 


Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines  Trucks  and  Barrows 


Oil  Burning  Equipment 
Crude  Oil  Engines 


Png  Mills 
Wood  Moulds 


Kiln  Fittings 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the  above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 

Catalogs  Upon  Request 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- - - of - - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


This  pink  section  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  the  clayworker’s  opportunity  to  put  into 
practical  application  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 

It  lists,  by  classifications,  the  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  so  one  may  find  them  at  a  glance. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  this  classified  list,  cards  carrying  a  description  of  the  product 
made  by  these  manufacturers  and  such  other  information  that  will  assist  any  interested 
clay  worker  in  ascertaining  just  what  he  wants  to  know. 


Here  s  How  You,  as  Clay  workers,  May  Put  Into 
Practice  the  True  Spirit  of  Co-operation 


Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  only 
— or  of  any  other  one  of  the  several  products  made 
from  burned  clay. 

Suppose  that  one  of  your  customers  or  one  of  your 
fellow  townsmen  wants  some  sewer  pipe,  or  hoi- 

LOOK  OVER  THE 

Pick  out  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  required  that 
is  nearest  to  you.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at  once.  Either 
buy  the  product  from  him  as  a  dealer  or  tip  him  off  to 


low  block,  or  facing  brick,  or  vitrified  paving  block, 
or  any  of  the  products  you  do  not  make. 

Naturally,  you  would  rather  see  him  get  BURNED 
clay  than  some  other  material,  because  every  sale 
of  clay  products  in  YOUR  community  boosts 
YOUR  own  product. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST 

the  proposed  job  so  that  he  may  get  busy  and  land  it. 

If  you  do  this  and  he  does  this  for  you — it  is  co-opera¬ 
tion — it  is  true  reciprocity. 


If  You  Want  Representation  Somewhere 


If  you  want  YOUR  product  in  some  section  where  your  present 
you  to  send  a  special  salesman — consult  this  classified  list  and 
pages  and  write  to  him. 


sales  are  small  and  where  it  scarcely  would  pay 
select  a  dealer  from  those  given  in  the  succeeding 


If  You  Are  a  Dealer 


And  want  a  line  of  brick  or  tile  or  some  other  burned  clay  product— or  you  want  something  in  some  particular  color 
or  shade  or  texture,  scan  over  the  classified  list  of  manufacturers  in  the  succeeding  pages  and  write  to  the  one  that 
fits  your  case. 


Be  a  Booster — don’t  be  selfish.  The  success  of  any  clay  product  means  the  success  of  the  product  that  you  manu¬ 
facture. 

If  you  make  brick — advocate  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  and  all  other  lines. 

If  you  make  sewer  pipe,  advocate  brick,  hollow  block  and  all  the  other  burned  clay  products. 

If  you  make  hollow  block,  advocate  everything  that  is  made  of  burned  clay. 

And  while  boosting,  remember  always  that  you  are  boosting  for  yourself  because  you  are  practicing  co-operation 
—you  are  preaching  reciprocity,  and  you  are  teaching  the  other  fellow  to  boost  for  you. 

Every  Public  Building — every  Paved  street — every  Sewer  Contract — every  Farm,  that  is 
drained  with  tile — in  your  town  or  community  that  uses  any  material  that  is  not  burned 
clay  INCREASES  your  taxes  without  helping  yourself  or  any  other  clayworker. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 
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A  Classified  Directory  of  Clay 

Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small— the  result  will  be  large. 


Block  or  Tile  (  Hollow  ) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta.,  Canada. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 

Davenport  Brick  fe.Tlle  Co. ...  Davenport  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co^ . Harvey  . T°wa 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co.  „..  Postville  . Iowa. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. St.  Louis...... . -Mo. 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . U  . Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhnchsville  . Ohio- 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

(See  Silo  Block.)  .  .  .  _ 

Brick  (  Common  ) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long-  Canada 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Xff 

Alton  Brick  Co... . til* 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . ylnd. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  CoBoone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co. . Harvey  . Tnwn ' 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . P^v'lle^. . Nrfir' 

Post  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . yv,  * 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co,,  The .....  ^  • -Canton  . Ohk> 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  j10 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Uiua. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co.  . ™^f°Lt0Wn  . Tpx" 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . . .Madison  . 

^toc^688  B.r!C  ......  ^Sheridan  . Wyo. 

ATiei?CC?. .  .Ena.m.eled.  •  -B^k.  •  -&New  York . N  Y. 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co . .  Chicago  . .  •  • 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L.  ....  .Houston  . Tex. 

Bnck  (Face) 

Pacific  S»wer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  .  a. 

T®“bS5»  T.”:.  •L°”S:  Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. ...  Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co. .  Tifton  . Ga. 

TTimhpll  Brick  Co.  S.  S . Chicago  . .  iI‘- 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co .  Crawfordsville  . ylnd. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co. Boone  . . Iowa. 

•  co: ::::  STBS. 

PXnrC^!S8..B.n?k..^.“"gt.  Louis  . ...MO. 

2fic?  SSS^gl  "l"  SffinS^: •'  •'  -*  -*  i  I  •’  -*  -*  i  •  Ohio! 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  . . Canton  . . Ohio. 

Farr  Brick  Co . •••••  Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Columbug  . Ohio. 

Warren'  b!  'Ferris  Brick  Co. . . .  Columbus  . . Ohm 

Trnnclav  Brick  Co  The . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls . Ohia 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co . LomsyiHe  . ^Ohio 

McArthur  Brick  Co . . 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co. ....  Bradford  .  . . Pa- 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co. . Kunkletown  . Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . «»vNew  Galllee . Pa- 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335  _.. .  .  1T._  t>„ 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . .Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  JTile  Co . G^a?l®  . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co .  .Madison  . Wis. 

BhMldan  Press  Brick .  *  m  esheriain  . Wyo. 

'  .  Brick  (Fire) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . .Alsey  . iu- 

CCoag.o.  Re.t.0rt..  .&.  .^f.  B  .°.  Chicago  . Ill. 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Oo. Mexico  . • . Mo. 

Laclede-Christv  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St..  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  gGo— ■ ;  ■ ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  ; 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 


Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill  XT  v 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . *.N.  x. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . N,  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . . Ohio. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Oh  o. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Oh  o. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhnchsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos. ...  Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co - Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . . ra. 

Brick  (Hollow) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . . . HI. 

Brick  or  Block  (Paving) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd - Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . IU- 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . Ill. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . ill- 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro  . IU. 

Barr  Clay  Co . £treatoXT  *; . 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . fo¬ 
Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . .....  ..Canton  . Oho. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  .  . . Svi. 

Harris  Brick  Co . .  . . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . . . Oh  o. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . Oh  o. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Oh  o. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . Youngstown  . oiim' 

Maver  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . ?^a* 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co. ..  .Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick_  Co . Watsontown  . -Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Brick  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Chimney  Tops 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Clay  (Fire) 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Products^  . Mq 

Mitcheil  Clay  Mfg.'  Co! . St  Louis . -Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Terra  Cotta) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Clay  (Tile) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

Coal  Gas  Benches 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. St  Louis. ^ . ^Mo. 

Didier-March  Co.  •  Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Colonial  Swells 

Post  W.  &  j.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Fire  Proofing 

AJberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co  .  The  Kankakee  . .^Ilh 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ghio 

Flower  Pots 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc  .......Cambridge  . Mass. 

Flue  Lining 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co. .....  Cannelton  . Ind. 

Furring  Tile 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The,  Kankakee  # . M- 

Glass  House  Refractories 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.St  Louis . Mo. 

Mortar  Colors 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co. ...  .Columbus  . Ohio 

Raggle  Blocks 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S. ..  .....  Chicago  . IU- 

Refractories 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co..  St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brlcksg0'LoUis  ‘  7////.7.'.'.7.'.7.Mo. 
Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 
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Davis  Fire  Brick  Co .  Oak  Hill  .  Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co .  UhrichsviUe  . ’.Ohio 

Sewer  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Sewer  Brick 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat.  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Sewer  Pipe 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis . Mo 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  .  Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Silica 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . Cal. 

Silo  Block 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Terra  Cotta  (Architectural) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Mantels 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Terra  Cotta  Monuments  and  Statuary 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Tile  (Drain) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa, 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 


Tile  (Floor) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 

Tile  (Partition) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . Ill. 

Tile  (Pottery) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tile  (Promenade) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  .  Ga 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  . Ohio'. 

Tile  (Roofing) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  .  Ohio 

Tile  (Tube) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

Wall  Coping 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Water  Gas  Linings 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis .  Mo 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

Dealers 

Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A . ..Montreal  Canada 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  .  Ga 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co. . . .  Chicago  .  m 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  m 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York  ’  "  N* "  y" 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York..!...’.'  . n'  Y 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  .Tex! 

Dealers  (Face  Brick) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  Wis. 

Dealers  (  Hollow  Tile  j 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  Wis. 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 

On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co..  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  15 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  7 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O  .  14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  14 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  11 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Co.,  Columbus,  O .  14 

Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  14 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  15 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va .  12 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  S’.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  0 .  14 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  15 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill .  7 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  7 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City .  4 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo . .  7 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  7 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa .  4 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  9 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  12 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la .  10 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill . .  12 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  9 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 .  10 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill .  10 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Hamburg  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  10 


Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  O . 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P„  Bridgeport,  Pa . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O . 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill _ !. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa . 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y . 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 
United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O . 


CLAYS  (FIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  Tl 

Quinn,  John,  Houtzdale,  Pa . 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuch^n,  N.  J _ 


LE) 


DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago _ 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . 

Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A.,  Montreal,  Canada 


FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . 


9 

10 

10 

10 

12 

9 

10 

10 

12 

12 

9 


7 

15 


15 

15 

14 


12 


12 


REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  O . 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . \  4 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio .  15 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
1833 — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying.  . 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office,  Office, 

Connells ville.  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 


Uhricltsville,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 


Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 
Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


Fire  Brick  Facts  For  Kiln  Builders 

Do  not  overlook  the  quality  of  Fire  Brick  used  in 
inner  walls,  crowns  and  fire  arches  of  your  kilns; 
this  is  all  important.  When  fire  brick  begin  to  give 
away  the  whole  kiln  is  impaired. 

No  brick  construction  will  stand  under  strain  of 
gradual  contraction  account  of  poor  quality  fire  brick. 

Consult  us  in  advance  of  placing  your  orders. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.  Oak  Hill,  O. 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  you  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  Worcester,  Sec’y,  Calgary, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Arkansas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn.  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  Ill.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 


Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 

Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Metuchen,  N.  J. ;  Pres.,  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 

- M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 

Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec’y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 
1 249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 
Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec’y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  W.  Martin, 
Pres.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Thomas  R.  Harwood,  Sec’y,  Gon¬ 
zales,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  Brick  6c  Clay  Record  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired — London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Art-Tex.  20  in.  long - American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick — Bradford  Pres’d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Ruffs — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Brown  Stone — Shepherd  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Buckskin  Pavers — Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Buff  Velvet - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Caledonian — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Car-Bex — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Century  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 
Cla-Rox — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Corduroys — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Mingled  Shades — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  111. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds — Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Colonial  Swells — W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Colonial  I  2"  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Continental  Paver - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Cravenette - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dabney — Dabney  Brick  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Davenport — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch — Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 
Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 


Empire — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Facetone — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 
Plash — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Homespun - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Homestead - Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood’s  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ply-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Imperial - Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head — Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 
Indiana  Harvards — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Ironclay — Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block — Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Load  Bearing  Tile — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 
la. 

Keim — Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Klay-Kraft — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Mason  City — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Medal  Block — Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Mingled  Shades  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette - Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo — Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 
Navajo — Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Nuvogue - Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav.  Co.,  Boone,  la. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block — Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental — Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
pearl — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Pompeian — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portage-Ruffs — Keller  Brick  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Porter  National — The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 
Promenade — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
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/’urington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Rugosa — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  • 

Rustico - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental — Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Savage - The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Shale-Tex — Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 
Shor-Wil — The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Sioux — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Sparta — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

Stanton - Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay — Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 
Sun-Tex — The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Tapestry — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Templeton — Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Texcit  Brick - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  111. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Texturesque — Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tuillery — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Velvet-Nap — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Vogue - Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West  Salem  Matts - West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


|~YRAW  A  LINE  through  the  Eastern  Boundary  of 
Indiana,  from  the  Northernmost  railway  station  in 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

We  can  serve  every  point  West  ot  that  line, 
competing  in  PRICE  and  QUALITY  with 
plants  that  seem  closer  to  the  Delivery  Point 

We  Make  Fire  Brick  and  Refractories 

(gif)  MEXICO 

BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY 
MEXICO.  MISSOURI 

Chicago  Office:  10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Otis  Bldg 

♦ 

We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Fates  on  all  R.R*’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fire  Brick,  Zinc  Furnace  Lining, 
Cupola  Blocks,  Locomotive  Lin¬ 
ings,  Patent  Lime  Kiln  Blocks 

-  AND - r - 

FIRE  CLAY  GOODS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Office  306  Wain wright  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Didier -March  Company 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

High  grade  FIRE  BRICK  materials  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  fire  clays,  for  all  refractory  re¬ 
quirements,  including  coal  carbonizing  gas  benches, 
water  gas  linings,  checker  brick,  special  boiler  brick, 
tube  tile,  linings  and  special  shapes  for  all  types  of 
furnaces  and  kilns  using  various  fuels.  Send  us 
your  drawings  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 

Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal. 

Increase  the  Sale  of  your  Output 

Our  booklet,  “HINTS  ON  FARM 
DRAINAGE”,  if  distributed 
among  the  farmers  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity  will  convince  them  of  the 
practicability  of  using  drain  tile. 
Send  for  sample  copy.  ::  :: 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  Chicago 

For  Lease 

Two  clay  mines  sufficiently  developed  to 
load  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  Clay  twelve 
feet  thick.  Two  million  tons  of  best  block  and 
hurley  fire  clay. 

Mines  shipping  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  two  miles  distant. 

For  further  particulars,  address  John  Quinn, 
Houtzdale,  Pa. 

Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pave  with  Brick 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS 


THE  BARR  ClAY  CO..- STREATOR.ILl.  I 


Signs  of  the  Times 

that  point  the  way 
to  a  greater 

Prosperity  for  Burned  Clay 


Build  with  Brick 


BELDEN  BRICK  CO.,- CANTON 


THESE  SIGNS  ARE  SHEET  STEEL 

with  embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
background.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes 
for  tacking  to  wood  or,  with  a  little  wire,  you 
can  hang  them  on  the  fences  along  the  roads 
to  your  town  where  the  farmer,  the  tradesman, 
the  motorist,  and  in  fact  every  traveler  can  read 
the  “Build  with  Brick  — Pave  with  Brick  —  Tile 
Your  Farm”  message. 


WE  SELL  THESE  SIGNS 

at  the  low  cost  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  a  large  number.  Signs  like  those 
illustrated  cost  6creach  with  an  extra  charge  of 
$  1 .25  for  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  hundred  for  imprinting  your 
name.  Signs  similar  in  style  to  these  but 
without  the  name  of  the  brickmaker  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  each. 


For  sale  by 

BRICK  &  CLAY  RECORD,  445  pctecoc°“r' 


Tile  Your  Farm 

WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


jj  PLATCO  Vrf^  VAN  METER  I 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


The  Harris  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

HARRIS  PAVERS 


Factory:  Office : 

Zanesville,  Ohio  St.  Paul  Bldg. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


The  United  Brick  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

WORKS 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cut  Lug  Paving  Brick 

(DUNN  PATENT) 

A  High  Grade  Paving  Block  for 
City  Streets  and  Main  Highways 


Licensee  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lugr  Block.  The  Best  and  most  suit¬ 
able  form  of  Paving  Block  for  Road  Way  Improvements  in  use 
with  the  Cement  Grout  Filler.* * 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 


Pioneer 

Paving 

Block 

Manufac¬ 

turers 


Established  1887 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT.  PA.  Alfred  Yates.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates'  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  15.000.000  Annually 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PAVING  BLOCKS  AND 
VITRIFIED  BUILDING  BRICK 

Works  Office,  1116  Fidelity  Building 

Hamburg,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell  Telephone  Locust  2822 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 

BRIDCEVILLE.  PA. 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  ‘  No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

PORTAGE  RUFFS 

Sold  in  mixture.  Dark  reds  blending 
with  flashed  brown  make  a  wall  of  rich 
beauty. 

We  make  common  brick  and  ; 

hollow  building  tile  also.  | 

Agencies  Solicited 

Prices  and  Samples — as  requested.  j 

THE  KELLER  BRICK  CO. 

CUYAHOGA  FALL  S,  O. 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS* 

PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICKandBLOCK 

Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 

Dunn- W  ire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 

Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wiret-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

Increase  Your  Profits 

by  making 

SEWER  PIPE 

Our  Booklet 

“Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It” 

contains  thirty-eight  pages, 
giving  in  detail  the  process  of 

Sewer  Pipe  Manufacture. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

Part  I  dealing  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  practice;  part  II  with 
the  English. 

Merelv  advertising-  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 

“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?” 

Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  Block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD. 

445  Plymouth  Court,  CHICAGO 
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Note  that  magazines  lie  perfectly  flat 
when  binder  is  open. 


Bind  Each  Copy 

of  Your 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

As  It  Comes  to  You 

Don’t  wish  for  back  numbers — always  have  them  conveniently  at  hand 


Ever  want  to  refer  to  some  article  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  your  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record  A  Likely  as  not  you  hunted  through  a  dust-covered  pile  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
only  to  discover  the  particular  copy  you  wanted  was  missing. 

Why  not  bind  each  copy  of  your  magazine  as  it  comes  to  you  in  BOOK  form  so  you  can  al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy — have  it  neat — have  it  when  you  WANT  it? 


These  Self-Binders  Make  It  Easy — 
They  Hold  One  Copy — or  24. 


We  have  had  a  special  Self-Binder  made  for  us — 
the  very  best  on  the  market,  and  thefe  is  no  red 
tape  about  it.  A  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  enables 
you  to  insert  one  copy  of  the  magazine  or  twelve 
(with  semi-annual  index),  or  twenty-four — a  whole 


year’s  issue.  It  has  expansion  posts  and  stretches 
out  to  fit  as  many  magazines  as  you  place  in  it,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  neatly  bound  book — just 
as  good  a  job  as  a  bookbinder  could  do  for  you 
at  $8. 


No  Holes  to  Punch 

This  is  the  simplest 
binder  made.  There  are  no 
holes  to  punch — no  lacing — 
no  glueing — no  strings, 
clamps,  springs  or  locks. 
Just  two  screws  to  turn — 
that’s  all.  Your  magazines 
are  not  mutilated  and  can 
be  removed  easily  at  any 
time. 


How  It  is  Made 

The  covers  are  made  of 
heavy,  cloth-covered  boards 
— non-warping.  The  name 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’’ 
is  printed  on  the  outside  in 
gold  letters. 

There  are  expansion  posts 
that  permit  of  one  copy  or 
twenty-four  being  inserted — - 
one  at  a  time  or  all  at  one 
time. 

There  is  a  flexible  back  which  permits  the  book  to 
open  out  flat — see  illustration  at  top  of  this  page. 

How  to  Use  It 

When  the  magazine  comes,  open  up  the  pages  and 
insert  one  of  the  light  metal  strips  that  come  with  the 
binder.  Catch  this  between  the  posts,  put  on  the  cover 
and  screw  down  the  post-caps.  When  the  next  issue 
reaches  you,  unscrew  the  post-caps,  lift  off  the  cover, 
insert  the  new  number,  prepared  as  before,  and  put  the 
cover  on  again,  fastening  with  the  screw  caps.  Simple 
— is  it  not?  The  office  boy  can  do  it  without  any 
"expert  supervision.” 

It  will  give  you  a  neatly  bound,  up-to-date  volume 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  to  which  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  refer  many  times.  An  index  will  be 
furnished,  if  you  request  it. 


By  buying  these  binders  in  large  quantities  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  them  at  a  special  reduced  price.  Any 
reader  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”,  who  wishes  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  back  numbers  permanently  and 
neatly,  can  have  a  binder  sent  him  post¬ 
paid  for . 

If  you  have  several  volumes  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  unbound,  order  as  many  Binders  as 
you  wish  at  this  price. 


A  Special  Offer  to 

^11  KerVlkoVe  Any  old  or  new  sub- 
k.,  m  f  J  J  ^  scriber  can  obtain  a 

specially  reduced  price 
on  this  Self-Binder,  by  paying  his  subscription  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE.  If  you  already  owe  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  remit  an  extra  $2.75  when  you  pay  the  bill — $2.00 
for  the  bill  you  owe,  $2.00  for  the  year  that  will  follow 
and  75c  FOR  THE  BINDER. 

Any  subscriber,  new  or  old,  who  remits  $5.00  for  a 
three-years’  subscription  will  be  sent  a  binder  free. 


Brick  and  Clay  Record  One  Year 


and  a  Binder  sent  you 
postpaid  for 


A  copy  of  the  Semi-Annual  Index,  for  Vol. 

X L I V ,  January  to  June,  1914,  inclusive,  will 
be  furnished  free,  with  each  binder,  if  re¬ 
quested. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  Chicago 
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The  most  perfect  rough  texture  brick  on  the  market  in  size,  shape 
and  quality.  Made  in 

Buff,  Onyx,  Granite 
Gray  and  Flemish 

DT)  i  Gray,  Buff  Speckled, Gray  Speckled 

ry  Jrressed  Standards  and  Normans. 

Wire  Cut  Ivory  and  Gray  in  Standards  Only. 
Ornamental  in  aii  colors 

Brick  Mantels  and  Arches  to  Order 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Established  1885 


Homestead  Face 
Brick 

A  true  Colonial  product  which 
pleases  the  most  fastidious  taste 

The  Farr  Brick  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE  KEIM  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Makers  of 

“KEIM  BRICK” 

Rough  Texture,  in  Beautiful  Scale  of  Color 

Offices:  Factory: 

Louisville ,  O.  Mapleton,  O. 

Agencies  solicited  in  all  new  territory. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished. 

i - - -  - - — — 
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Ferns  “VELVETS” 

Ferris  “VELVET-NAPS” 
v  Ferris  “POMPEIAN”  (Flash) 

Ferris  BUFFS  and  GREYS 
Ferris  “RAG” 

Brick  of  surpassing  beauty,  excelling  in 
richness  of  texture  and  shade. 

“Ask  to  be  shown.” 


u 


~-£eirisf[oriarColoes 

Possess  greater  coloring  power. 

Are  more  soluble — more  easily  mixed. 
Are  absolutely  non-fading. 

Pulp  or  Dry  in 

Ferris  Buff 
Ferris  Dark  Red 

Ferris  Double  Strength  Chocolate 
Ferris  Special  Chocolate 
Ferris  Double  Strength  Black 

“Avoid  that  faded  out  appearance  in  your 
brick  work.” 

THE  WARREN  B.  FERRIS 
BRICK  COMPANY 

Suite  805,  Cols.  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg 
COLUMBUS,  0 


The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Limited 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada 
Western  Canada’s  Largest  Clay  Products  Plant 

where  we  manufacture 

High  Grade  Salt  Glazed  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

and  all  fittings  and  connections.  Also  Hollow 
Block,  Denison  Interlocking  Tile,  Wall 
Coping,  Fireproofing,  Drain  Tile, 

Flue  Lining  and  Brick 


Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

MFRS.  OF  FLOOR  TILE 

DOMESTIC  QUARRIES 

Promenade  Tile — 

Cove  Base,  Angles,  Caps,  all  sizes. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  -  OHIO 


THE  NATIONAL  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Double 

Inter-Locking  Roofing  Tile 

In  Two  Patterns 

Made  in  Natural  Red  and  Green  Glazes 

Send  Plans  for  Estimates 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalogue 


Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Fire,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Clays 

- a  l  s  o - 

Foundry  and  Other  Fire  Sands, 

Kiln  Setting  and  Building  Sands. 

Shipments  via  Penna.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.’s 

Also  L.  V.  Freight  Wharves  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J* 
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Extra  Copies  of 


Reprints  of  the  Ideal  Home  Section  Published  with  the 
August  4  issue  of  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD, 

together  with  its  supplement  showing  complete  working  drawings  of  the 
brick  house  described  therein,  should  prove  the  most  effective  instrument 
to  sell  brick  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  your  hands,  if  distributed 
among  the  prospective  home  builders  of  your  community. 

We  have  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  for  this  purpose  at  nominal  prices. 


Price 

The  Ideal  Homes  Section  and  8-page  folder  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  any  quantity — 


Five  Cents  a  Set 


Your  firm  name  and  address  can  be  imprinted  on  back  cover  in  red  ink 
at  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred,  or  less,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
hundred. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


BRICK  AND  CL  A  Y  RECORD 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Modern  Methods  in  Making  Brick 


■WJSSjJ j 


Section  a.t  X-X' 


This  shows  an  “S-A”  Belt  Conveyor  discharg¬ 
ing  shale  clay  into  storage  bins.  Send  for  bul¬ 
letins  illustrating  our  various  types  of  equip¬ 
ment. 


We  have  not  only  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but 
we  have  improved  the  quality  of  the  brick  by  making  the 
storage  of  clay  a  practical  part  of  the  plant  operation.  The 
following  arrangement  is  typical  of  an  up-to-date  plant. 

Clay  is  brought  from  the  bank  on  a  troughed  belt  con¬ 
veyor  and  distributed  over  the  storage  pile  by  means  of  a 
traveling  tripper.  In  reclaiming,  the  cheapest  method  for 
the  average  size  plant  is  by  raking  from  the  pile  onto  a  tun¬ 
nel  conveyor.  The  belt  conveyor  is  located  in  a  tunnel 
centrally  beneath  the  pile.  The  tunnel  is  covered  with  loose 
planks.  By  moving  the  planks  and  raking  down  the  pile, 
one  man  can  easily  keep  the  plant  supplied. 

Thus,  at  a  very  low  cost  of  handling,  the  clay  becomes 
mellowed  and  works  easier  and  the  plant  is  insured  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  clay. 

We  design  conveying  and  storage  systems  to  meet  special 
requirements.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  one  of  our  engi¬ 
neers  visit  your  plant  and  submit  suitable  designs  and  quo¬ 
tations.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


Stephens -Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

Conveying ,  Screening,  Transmission  Machinery 


Aurora 


.  —  —  *  Branch 

SO  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

803  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  ST. 
LOUIS,  MO. 

First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 

11  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

79  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

430  Central  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Illinois 


Offices:  -  — 

H.  W.  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH. 
503  Dooly  Block,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
Australian  Agent — Arthur  Leplastrier  & 
Co.,  Circular  Quay  East,  Sydney. 

South  African  Agent— J.  Mac  G.  Love  & 
Co.,  Limited,  1  and  3  London  House, 
Loveday  Street,  Johannesburg. 
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“NECESSITY 

is  the  mother  of  invention” — That  is  what  produced  the  POWELL  PATENTED 
SHALE  AND  CLAY  PLANER. 


It  is  generally  understood  that  the  price  of  Clay  Products — in  most  instances  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  in  price  of  other  manufactured  goods  and  building  material.  Therefore,  the  Clay  Worker  must  look 
to  the  saving  in  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  his  wares,  to  retain  his  profit,  rather  than  adding  to  the  selling 
price  of  same.  The  latter  means,  of  course,  is  not  feasible  when  considering  his  competitor,  if  he  wishes  to 
stay  in  business. 

Know  the  Ar buckle  first 

The  Shale  or  Clay  Pit  is  one  of  the 
last  places  a  Clay  Worker  would  look 
for  a  great  saving  in  his  manufacturing 
expense  account.  This  has  always  been, 
more  or  less,  a  set  expense  item,  which 
has  been  taken  for  granted,  necessarily 
so — until  the  arrival  of  the  POWELL 
PATENTED  SHALE  AND  CLAY 
PLANER. 

The  manufacturer  who  uses  a  Planer 
on  his  bank  has  decidedly  the  advantage 
over  his  competitor  who  does  not  have 
a  Planer  on  his  bank,  because  the  man 
who  uses  a  Planer  can  get  his  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  his  clay  bin  for  a  cost  of  a  very 
few  cents  per  ton.  This  result  is  ob¬ 
tainable  through  the  elimination  of  all 
laborers  in  the  pit,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man  who  is  required  to  operate  the 
POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  AND 
CLAY  PLANER.  When  he  gets  his 
raw  material  to  his  clay  bin,  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  small  pieces,  which  greatly  les¬ 
sens  the  work  of  the  Dry  Pan.  He  also 
has  a  thorough  mixture  of  his  bank  face, 
and  besides  this  he  saves  the  cost  of  all 
explosives  formerly  used. 

The  Clay  Worker  who  installs  a  Shale 
or  Clay  Planer,  puts  his  clay  bank  on  a 
dividend  basis,  comparable  only  with  the 
quality  of  ware  which  he  manufactures. 

Send  us  a  description  of  your  bank 
proposition,  and  let  us  figure  with  you 
on  a  Planer  to  suit  your  conditions,  and 
thus  put  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
your  competitor  who  is  installing  one. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS 

Rushville,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Infringements  will  be  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecuted 
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Put  Your  Brick  Plant 

on  an  Independent  Power  Basis 

Outside  power  conditions  do  not  affect  the  brick  or  tile  manu¬ 
facturer  who  secures  electric  power  from  his  own  independent  plant.  His.' 
power  supply  is  CONTINUOUS  when  transmission  lines  are  put  out  of  serv¬ 
ice  by  floods  or  storms. 

Independence  and  high  economy  are  combined  in  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  engine  generating  set  shown.  It  operates  perfectly  on  low-priced 
heavy  oils  or  producer  gas. 

The  first  consideration  in  design  of  both  engine  and  generator 
was  RELIABILITY,  insuring  steady  operation  of  the  unit  under  the  severest 
operating  conditions.  Both  engine  and  generator  are  covered  by  one  guar¬ 
antee. 

Let  us  give  you  particulars 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


1243-17J 
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can  easily  go  to  waste,  through  a  little  mistake  in  buying  machinery. 
You  can  spend  too  much  money  for  what  less  would  buy;  or  you  can 
buy  that  which  will  prove  inefficient,  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable. 


You  can  secure  the  most  'balue  for  your  money  in 


Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Machinery  of  every  description.  Granulators,  Pug  Mills, 
Disintegrators,  Crushers,  Cutters,  Dry  Pans,  etc.  Write  for  catalog 

Wonder  Machinery  saves  operating  costs,  reduces  repair  bills  and  eradicates  troubles.  Don’t  let  the  first  cost  worry  yon 

ASK  US  FOR  PRICES  NOW 

WALLACE  MFG  CO.  frank&a 


YOUR  GOOD  MONEY 


Wonder 

Machinery 

Tried  by  the  Test  of  Time 
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THE 

UNDERWOOD  PRODUCER 
GAS  BURNING  SYSTEM 

(PATENTED) 


We  have  told  you  in  picture  and  by  letter  the 
wonderful  results  obtained  in  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  Underwood  Producer  Gas 
Burning  System  as  applied  to  updraft  kilns; 
have  shown  you  the  savings  with  this  system 
in  both  labor  and  fuel;  have  shown  further  that 
it  will  burn  in  one-third  less  time  than  with  any 
other  fuel;  have  called  your  attention  to  its  dozen 
or  more  other  advantages. 

Results  fully  equalling,  and  in  many  partic¬ 
ulars  surpassing,  the  demonstration  in  updraft 
kilns  have  been  accomplished  in  downdraft 
periodic  kilns,  both  round  and  rectangular,  at 
the  plant  of  the  U.  S.  BRICK  CO.,  TELL  CITY, 
INDIANA.  Visit  this  plant  and  see  the  system 
for  yourself.  You  cannot  be  a  skeptic  after  that. 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 
First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 
“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 

WANTED — MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANTED — For  a  small  brick  factory  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  Ohio,  manufacturing  a  specialty 
of  hollow  bricks,  we  desire  a  factory  manager 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  burning  of  shale 
and  fire  clay.  State  age,  nationality,  experience 
and  reference.  Address:  10-T,  care  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  lu"l 

CLAY  WANTED — Large  manufacturer 
who  has  been  using  clay  from  Klingen- 
berg,  Germany,  and  from  Budweis,  Aus¬ 
tria,  would  like  to  purchase  some  of 
either  or  a  similar  American  clay.  Ad¬ 
dress:  10-E,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  10-2 

WANTED — A  brick  burner — one  who  has  had 
experience  in  burning  fuel  oil.  Reference 

must  accompany  application.  Salary  $100.00 

per  month  to  start  with.  Apply  10-X,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  10-2 

WANTED — To  make  brick  by  contract.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Thirty  years’  active  ex¬ 
perience,  good  burner,  strictly  sober,  Any  ref- 
erence  given  you  want.  Address;  J.  J.  Sa.Din» 
2320  Grand  Ave.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  10-1 

WANTED — Machinist-engineer.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  salary  wanted.  A.  G.  Kahn 
Brick  Co.,  Selma,  Ala.  9-2-2P 

W A  ntrd — All  steam  users  to  do  without  using 

WANTED — POSITIONS. 

any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and  still 
have  clean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,”  No.  390  Nor¬ 
folk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  by  practical  man.  Twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  managing  and  superintending  plants 
of  large  capacity.  Dry  press  and  stiff  mud; 
face  brick,  pavers  and  builders.  No  proposi¬ 
tion  too  large.  References.  Address:  N. 
Hermes,  444  Second  St.,  S.  E.,  Medicine  Hat 
Alta.  9'* 2"2 


POSITION  WANTED — Am  now  superintendent 
of  small  plant  but  would  like  to  secure  po¬ 
sition  with  large  concern  where  I  would  have 
opportunity  to  work  up  to  superintendency  in 
short  time  if  my  services  prove  satisfactory. 
Strictly  temperate,  no  bad  habits.  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  Address.  10-G,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.’’  I0"1 


WANTED — Information  regarding  good  brick  or 
tile  plant  for  sale.  Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  10-1-P 


GUMBO-  CLAY  WANTED — Give  particu¬ 
lars  and  price.  Address,  10-F,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Cla-"  Record.”  10-2 


3RICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED— Am  a 
cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bargain.  Give 
ull  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address:  Box 
iQSfi  pnrp  nf  “"Rrio.k  and  Clay  Record.  10-1 


WANTED — Position  in  clay  plant  by  recent 
ceramic  graduate,  having  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  drying,  burning,  glazes,  etc.  Have  some 
experience.  Desire  position  where  technical 
training  will  be  of  advantage.  Salary  no  ob¬ 
ject.  Address:  10-C,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  10-1 


FOR  SALE — CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 


TILE  PLANT  BARGAIN. 

In  growing  Northern  Ohio  town,  3  railroads, 
2  banks,  40  miles  from  Cleveland;  for  sale — 
10  acres  clay  land  fronting  on  street  and  rail¬ 
road;  heavy  frame  3-story  building,  28x120  ft.; 

2  round  kilns,  22  ft.  diameter;  tile  machine; 
pug  mill;  crusher,  etc.,  new  1906,  by  Fate  Com¬ 
pany.  In  good  condition  to  operate;  fine  local 
market,  good  labor  supply.  Would  cost  $6,000 
to  duplicate.  Will  take  $900  less  than  tax  value 
of  $3,800  for  next  five  days.  Fine  chance  to 
manufacture  or  sell  out  at  big  profit.  O.  C. 
Saum,  owner,  1326  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  10-1 


FOR  LEASE  OR  SALE — Will  lease  plant  or 
sell  part  interest  and  give  purchaser  charge  of 
plant.  Modern,  brick  and  hollow  ware.  Large 
territory  without  local  competition.  Capacity 
easily  sold  at  top  prices.  Best  plastic  clay, 
stands  any  fire.  Opportunity  for  practical  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  if  taken  at  once.  Address:  10-K, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” _ 10-2 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Own¬ 
er’s  death  makes  available  for  sale  or  rent  a 
modern  brick  plant  in  central  New  Jersey.  Un¬ 
limited  supply  of  both  yellow  and  black  first- 
grade  clay.  Completely  equipped.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Terms  reasonable.  W.  A.  B.,  care 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  10"1 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  plant,  by  a  high-grade  man  (mar¬ 
ried),  technical  education  and  several  years’ 
experience.  Last  three  years  with  same  com¬ 
pany  Have  had  factory  and  burning  experi¬ 
ence.  Address:  10-H.  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  10-1-P 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  by  graduate  ceramic  engineer,  who  has 
had  several  years’  practical  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  shales.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
9-BF,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-3P 


WANTED — By  capable,  experienced  man,  now 
engaged,  position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Pacific  Coast  preferred.  References. 
Address:  10-B,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  i0-1 


BARGAIN 

For  Sale  at  a  bargain,  one  brand  new  Potts 
soft-mud  machine  and  sander. 

This  machine  has  never  had  clay  in  it. 

WESTERN  BRICK  COMPANY, 
Danville,  Illinois. 


FIRE  BRICK  SALESMAN — New  York,  control¬ 
ling  trade  wishes  connection  with  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Aluma  and  Silica  brick.  J.  Colwell, 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City.  10-1 


WANTED — Position  by  sand-lime  brick  man  of 
many  years’  experience.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  manufacturing.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
9-BO',  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-1 


WANTED — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


ROTARY  PRESS  WANTED — A  second-hand 
20,000  capacity  rotary  press  for  sand-lime 
brick.  Medford  Mfg.  Co.,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  10-2 
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FOR  SALE — Complete  brick  plant  in  good  lo¬ 
cality  in  North  Dakota.  Excellent  shipping 
facilities.  Opportunity  for  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Box  625,  Kenmare,  N.  D.  9-2-4F 


TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE— Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 

FOR  SALE — We  have  90  acres  of  the  best  shale 
Iowa;  100  ft.  thick  and  no  stripping. 
Will  make  anything  clay  will  make.  Many 
varieties  of  shale,  burning  many  colors.  Will 
sell  in  whole  or  in  part.  J.  W.  Kime,  Fort 
Dodge,  la. 


FOR  SALE — Tile  plant.  Two  kilns,  small  grain 
warehouse  in  connection.  Also  good  coal 
business.  Address:  The  Troy  Tile  &  Brick  Co., 
Troy,  O.  10_2 


FOR  SALE — Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
Sood  condition.  Fine  location.  Address: 
J.  M.,  Duffield,  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — SAND  LIME  PLANTS. 

SALE— Cheap.  A  complete  sand-lime  brick 
plant,  tube  mill,  dryer,  English  rotary  press. 

ai w?eliL  a?,a  ''Y1?oIe  or  any  Part  of  it.  Write: 
Albert  H.  Mueckler,  Trustee,  Manistee,  Mich. 

5-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

^^P^^TjEj-One^steanTshovTlTonTdraghnTTirt- 

JL0"'  five  inch  steam  pump,  one  crusher, 
-"onn°t  .  b,rick  machine  and  cutter,  one 
Chambers  brick  machine,  one  Bonnot  repress, 
one  pugmill.  Address:  Box  133,  Danville,  Ill.  9-3 


FOR  SALE — One  Champion  No.  5  rock  crusher 
almost  new;  60  Ohio  Ceramic  Eng  Co’s  sin- 
I'^k  cans,  24-in  gauge,  fine  condition;  one 
Bonnot  automatic  side  cut  cutter,  almost  new 
Address  10-D,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec- 
ora-  10-2 


FOR  SALE  Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers,  etc 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brothers," 
xvOll6,  1 3.1  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co. 
C3,rtn8,g6,  Ill.  2-2-TF 

FOR  SALE— One  4-mold  Penfleld  dry  press  in 
_  f°od  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

3-ltf. 


FOR  SALE — Martin  brick  crusher.  T.  J  Rvan 
Darby,  Pa, 


Can 

You 

Use 

Used 

Machinery 

if  so,  keep  your  eye  on 
the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  offers  you  con¬ 
stant  opportunities  of 
cheaply  purchasing 
used  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 


FOR  SALE — 100  plate  filter  press,  double  blun- 
ger,  rocking  sifter.  Will  consider  an  exchange 
for  granulator  and  disintegrator.  Address: 

Daphne  Pottery  Co.,  Daphne,  Ala.  10-3 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — American  Clay  4-mold 
dry  press,  excellent  condition.  Address:  10-A, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  10-2-P 


FOR  SALE — 200  Chambers  22-inch  single  deck 
dryer  cars,  weight  about  250  lbs  each,  price 
1%  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  cars  our  plant. 
The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg, 
Ilk  10-1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CASH  FOR  TOUR  PLANT  OR  REAL  ESTATE 
— no  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  want  to 
buy  or  sell  a  brick  plant  or  business,  write  me 
today.  Address:  John  B.  Wright,  4980  Adams 
Express  Bldg.,  Chicago  Ill.  10-1 


RAILS  t- 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  tracK  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

L.  B.  FOSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five  Thew  Revolving  Steam  Shovels 
Mounted  on  Standard-Gauge  Trucks. 

3 — No.  0  with  %  yd.  dipper. 

1 —  No.  1  with  1  yd.  dipper. 

2 —  No.  3  with  114  yd.  dipper. 
Several  standard  and  3  ft.  gauge  lo¬ 
comotives. 

Thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  strictly 
first-class  condition. 

BIRMINGHAM  RAIL  AND  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  COMPANY, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Sites  for 
Brick  Plants 

At  many  points  along  the 
Southern  Railway  System  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  openings  for 
brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clay  working  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  de¬ 
posits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolines,  shales  and  other  clay 
working  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest 
efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be 
equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated 
booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway 
Room  358  Washington,  D.  C. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections.  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895.- 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — REBUILT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling,  gas 
and  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds, 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand, 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  9-tf 


RAILS 

SMALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

40,  56,  60, 70,  75,  80, 85  &  90  lb. 

RELAYING  RAILS 

FOR  SIDINGS,  SPURS,  Etc. 

8, 12, 16,20,25,30,35,40  &  45  lb. 

NEW  STEEL  RAILS 
FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 

SECOND-HAND  Hails,  curt  to 
any  length  desired,  for  BRA¬ 
CING,  UNDERPINNING,  LIN¬ 
TELS,  concrete  REENFORC¬ 
ING,  BUCKSTAVES.  All  kept 
in  stock  for  quick  shipment 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1 103  Bessemer  Bldg., 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 

RAIL  DEALERS 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
Perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of  the 
House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


experience 


P  a  dear  feacher.”  Wise  is  the  Man  who  profits  bv  the 
?orethe™e  ab°Ve  MaChh,eS  beCaUSe’  of  wha‘  »  many^ther  ptp'le^a™ Y^nVifwouTd ‘  do 


Let  s  Not  Talk  War  but  leave  tliaf  t-u  t 

Talk  Business.'  Now  is  the  time  to  orenare  1“"  V  °  f®  e,nSaSed  in  *  -instead  Let’s 
orders  that  is  certain  to  come  to  the  Clav  VVorker  in  tl  f°r  T  handlmS  of  ‘he  deluge  of 
Lard  will  bring  you  full  information  in  Za-  if6  * le  ne?r  future-  A  Telegram  or  Post 

Clay  Working*  Equipment  ^Machines  Cmfers  nr/pPart  r  T  Iar*£.a.nd  imPrOTed  line  of 
ors,  Elevators.  L^motives,  or ^nvey- 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


Plymouth,  Ohio 


n.s,„™T,r"C^.rn,;!r;;.:rri^oci,rrJ"ri  a- s- 

Manufacturers  Equlp-c  c„rap„y. 

1  hc  Jus,lce  Radiated  Heat  Dryer-Successful  Results  Always  Certain 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  tzvo  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 
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AUTOMATIC  TABLE  FOR  CUTTING  CURVED  SILO  BLOCKS 

The  above  table  is  designed  for  curving  Silo  Blocks  to  any  desired  radius  for  different  sized 
silos  and  then  cutting  them  on  an  angle,  which  permits  of  practically  even  mortar  joints  and 
makes  a  very  substantial  wall. 

Platens  with  the  desired  curve  are  provided,  also  a  special  roller  to  make  the  column  of  clay 
conform  to  this  curve  before  it  is  cut.  Slanting  standards,  or  guides,  and  our  new  cam  reel, 
which  holds  each  cutter  arm  in  position  against  its  standard,  insure  a  positive  angle  cut  of  the 
curved  blocks. 

Each  block  is  exactly  like  each  other  one,  but  every  alternate  one  comes  from  the  table 
with  the  convex  side  or  the  concave  side  uppermost.  When  desired  this  table  can  be  equipped 
with  our  friction  driving  arrangement,  which  makes  an  ideal  outfit  for  the  above  purpose. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworlti  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 

The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer — Successful  Results  Always  Certain 
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ROUND  BAR  IRON  KILN  DOOR 
SPAN  ROD  WITH  NUTS  AND 
MALLEABLE  IRON  WASHER. 


HOOK  AND  TRIANGLE  DOOR 
SPAN  ROD  WITH  TURNBUCKLE, 


KILN  DOOR  SPAN  RODS 


HOOK  AND  EYE  KILN  DOOR  SPAN 
ROD  WITH  TURNBUCKLE. 


This  original  and  distinctive  kiln  (patented)  turns  out 
more  and  better  ware — in  less  time — with  less  fuel  and 
labor  expense — than  any  other  kiln  construction.  Facts 
talk.  Ask  us. 


Adjustable 
to  raise  or 
lower 
Brick  Rest 
for  any 
Crown 
Height 


“Tecktonius” 

Crown 

Guide 


A  guarantee  of 
an  absolutely  true 
crown  being  laid. 


2 o  ft 


Adjustable 


sui  W~  “Tecktonius” 

Wall 
Guide 


Si  JL 


ct 

Adjustable 
to  raise  or 
lower 
Projecting 
Arm 


\  A 

Adjust¬ 
able 
to  any 
Diameter 


Better  than  an  expert 
for  making  kiln  wall  per¬ 
fectly  round,  and  with 
true,  smooth  bearings. 


•t  Ktt  n  rr 


RODS 


TRIANGLES  4"  5 


“Tecktonius” 

Rivetless 

Fastener 

Best -25  years 
ago;  best  to¬ 
day. 


E.  C.  TECKTONIUS  MFG.  CO.,  RACINE  JUNCTION, WIS. 


“TECKTONIUS”  KILN  APPLIANCES 

The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  Kiln  Construction — Operation  and  Burning;  insuring  the 
maximum  of  Kiln  stability,  Kiln  economy  and  Kiln  production. 

“TECKTONIUS”  STACK 

Malleable  Iron  Angle  Fastener 


“T  ecktonius- Vogt” 

Up-and-Down  Draft,  Round  Kiln 


ICenfield-Leach  Co.,  Printers.  Chicago. 


N 


IN  THIS  NUMBER: 


THE  ONE-ROOM  BRICK  SCHUULHU USE 
BY  H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY 
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WELL  er-MADE 


Car  Pullers  and  Hoists 


Catalogue  J-20  describes  our  line  of 


Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power 
Transmission  Machinery 

Weller  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 


NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50  Church  St.  Garrett  Bldg.  710  Railway  Exchange  711  Main  St.  1015  Monadnock  Bldg. 


We  build  hoists  either  direct- 
connected  or  belt-driven  to  meet 
any  conditions  from  the  handling 
of  one  small  mine  car  up  to  the 
handling  of  standard  gauge  loaded 
gondola  coal  cars. 

Any  speed — a:.. ;;  cline. 


When  bad  weather  comes  it 
will  be  hard  to  get  cars  moved 
when  most  needed. 


Pinch  bars  will  not  work  when 
rails  are  covered  with  ice  and 


snow. 


Delays  are  expensive. 

One  man  with  a  suitable 
WELL.erMADE  Car  Puller  can 
move  from  1  to  50  cars  at  any 
time,  day  or  night,  rain  or  shine. 

Belt  driven  or 
direct-connected 
to  motor. 
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DRYERS 


Facts 


OF  TfhE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HUMS 

21  OCT  181 4 


We  recognize  the  fact  that  a  stock  type  of  dryer  will  not  fit 
all  conditions.  Different  clays  and  products  and  different 
plant  arrangements  require  individual  consideration. 

The  extensive  experience  of  our  drying  engineers  enables 
them  to  readily  judge  which  is  the  best  suited  type. 

The  numerous  types  of  dryers  which  we  build  enable  us  to 
satisfy  any  requirement. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  brick  manufacturers  is  worthy  of  note. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Kl  .. 

f 

*i 

mm®**.  -temS  V!fgf ; 


Smith  Steel  Shell  Kiln. 


Lasting  Qualities 

Note  this — From  a 
Prominent  Clayworker — 

“We  have  used  a  Steel  Shell 
on  a  kiln  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
and  are  now  using  it  on  a  new 
kiln  built  this  season. 

“It  is  in  good  condition,  good  for 
fifteen  years  longer,  and  we  like 
it  very  much,” 


Claude  Smith  Company 

Kiln  Builders 

417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Service  to  Clayworkers 


A 

Abjorn  Anderson  M.  Co. 

.860 

Alberta  Clay  Pro.  Co .  .  . 

P-15 

Alliance  Brick  Co . 

P-14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.  .  . 

P-9 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co .  . 

P-7 

Alton  Brick  Co . 

P-12 

Amer.  En.  B.  &  T.  Co.  . 

P-14 

American  Process  Co.  .  . 

.854 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 826 

Barr  Clay  Co . 

P-12 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . 

P-9 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. . 

P-9 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co. 

P-12 

Bonner-Marshall  Co . 

P-15 

Broderick  &  Bascom  .  .  . 

.819 

Brown  Instrument  Co  .  .  . 

.821 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co 

.820 

c 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co.P- 10 

Chambers  Bros.  Co  .  .  .  . 

.775 

Chicago  Brick  M.  Co.  .  . 

.860 

Chicago  Retort  &  F.  B. 

P-4 

Childs,  O.  J.,  Co . . 

.827 

Classified  Ads  . 865-866 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops 

.818 

Cleveland  B.  &  Clay  Co 

P-9 

Columbus  B.  &  T.  C.  Co. 

P-14 

Consolidated  Tramw’y  Co. 856 

D 

Davenport  Loco.  Wks.  . 

.822 

Danville  Brick  Co . 

P-10 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.  .  . 

P-4 

Deckman-Duty  Bk.  Co  . 

P-9 

Dewey  Bros . 

.818 

Didier-March  Co . 

P-7 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co  .  .  . 

P-4 

E 

Eagle  Iron  Works.  .  .  .  .  . 

.821 

Eastern  Machy.  Co . 

.863 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang- 

Steel  Co  . . 

.818 

Englehard,  Chas . 

.819 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  . 

P-4 

F 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.. 

.856 

Farr  Brick  Co . 

P-14 

Ferris  Brick  Co.,  W.  B. 

P-15 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  .  .  . 

.818 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co . 

.833 

General  Traffic  Assoc.  .  . 

.820 

Gerlock,  H.  W . 

.859 

H 

Hamburg  Vit.  Brick  Co. 

P-10 

Harris  Brick  Co . 

P-9 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co . 

.821 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.P-  1  0 

Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co. 

P-7 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co  .  .  . 

.832 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W.  .  . 

.818 

Hydraulic-Press  Bk.  Co. 

.P-14 

J 

Jackson  &  Church  Co . 

.821 

K 

Keim  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.  ."  . 

.P-14 

Keller  Brick  Co . 

.P-12 

Machinery  and  Supply 
“Show” — at  Home 

You  gladly  spend  the  time  and 
money  necessary  to  journey  to  the 
industrial  shows  held  in  various 
cities.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record,”  through  its  advertising 
pages  brings  just  as  interesting  an 
exhibition  of  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  your  desk  twenty-four 
times  a  year? 

In  this  industrial  “show”  you 
will  see  large  booths  in  the  shape 
of  full  pages  or  greater;  smaller 
ones  represented  by  halves  and 
quarters,  and  little  stalls  stowed 
away  in  still  smaller  spaces. 

Each  of  these  booths  has  its  in¬ 
terest;  some  more,  some  less,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  the  men  who  buy 
the  space  put  into  it.  And  the 
size  of  each  space  represents  one 
or  a  mixture  of  the  following: 

1 —  The  faith  of  its  occupant  in 
his  own  goods  or  service. 

2 —  The  capital  at  his  disposal  or 
his  courage  to  use  his  capital  for 
pushing  business. 

3 —  The  estimate  he  places  on 
the  importance  or  value  of  your 
patronage  to  him. 

Move  up  and  down  these  inter¬ 
esting  aisles,  friends,  and  through 
the  mails  or  by  ’phone  ask  for  fur¬ 
ther  information. 

The  result  will  be  a  broadened 
horizon,  and  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  things  important  to  your  own 
business  success. 

The  letter  “P”  preceding  anum- 
be  refers  to  the  “Pink  Section” 


Kimbell  Brick  Co . P-15 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co....  831 

L 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co . 853 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 

Works  . 819 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement.  .82  7 

M 

Main  Belting  Co . 7  73 


Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 776-777 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  S.  Co.  822 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 867 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.  824 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier.  85  7 
Maurer  &  Son,  Henry.  .  .  P-4 
Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.  .P-10 
McManigal  Grateless  Fur¬ 
nace  Co . 830 

Mexico  B.  &  F.  Clay  Co..  P-7 

Metropolitan  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P-  I  0 
Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A  .  .  .  P- 1  4 
Murphysboro  Pv.  Bk.  Co.P- 12 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co.  .  .820 

N 

N.  P.  B.  M.  A . P-1  I 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.P- 15 
Nelsonville  Brick  Co ....  P-9 

o 

Ohio  Gal.  &  Mfg.  Co ....  854 

Ohio  Kiln  Co . 823 

p 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co  .  P- 1  5 
Purington  Pav.  Brick  Co  .  P- 1  0 

Q 

Queens  Run  Fire  Bk.  Co.  P-4 


Quinn,  John .  P-7 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.  .P-15 
Richardson-Lovejoy . 820 


Roessler  &  Hasslacher. .  .  825 

S 

S.  A.  F.  E . 778 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . 861 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.  .834 
Schofigld-Burkett  Cons...  861 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L . 824 

Shawmut  Pav.  Co . P-10 

Smith  Co.,  Claude . 771 

Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Jos.  P-4 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.  .  .852 
Stephens- Adamson  Mfg. .864 

Sterling  Bk.  Co . P-12 

Stupakoff  Laboratories.  .  .819 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F . 818 

T 

Tecktonious  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  .868 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co  .  P- 1  2 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co.  .  .859 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engi¬ 


neering  Co . 771 

u 

United  Brick  Co .  P-9 

w 

Webb  Wire  Works . 854 

Weller  Mfg.  Co . 7  70 


Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  .829 
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These  eight  1 8-in.  LEVIATHAN  Belts  driving  pans  from  the  same 
shaft  are  of  a  group  of  twelve  which  has  seen  active  service,  in  one  of  the 


Country’s  largest  Clay  Plants,  ever  since  installation  was  made  in  1910. 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  February,  1914,  and  the  belts  do  not  show 
a  trace  of  wear  today. 

The  above  isn’t  interesting  to  LEVIATHAN  Belt  users,  for  it  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  story  that  they  know  so  well. 

t.<[  j 

If  you  happen  to  represent  one  of  those  few  prosperous  Clay  Plants 
that  have  never  seen  the  light  of  the  LEVIATHAN,  Opportunity  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  do  your  Company  a  substantial  good  is  knocking  at  your 
door. 

We  will  protect  you  in  your  recommendation  by  a  guarantee  of  a 
longer  and  better  service  at  a  lesser  cost. 

MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE  BIRMINGHAM 
Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


MHNTR  FAT  TORONTO 
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Book  Department 


Bibliography  of  Clay  and 
Ceramic  Arts  (Branner)  .$2.00 

Bricks  and  Tiles  (Dobson)  .  .  . 
. $1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edi¬ 
tion)  . $  I 

Brick  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them  (Radford)  ..$  1 .00 
Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of 
Practical  (Hammond)..  .  .60c 
Bricklaying  System  (Gilbreth) 

. $3.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker)..  .  .60c 
Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mit¬ 
chell)  . $3.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence, 

Properties  and  Uses  (Ries)  .  . 

. $5.00 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels 
(Griffen) . $5.00 

Clays,  Tables  of  Analyses 

(Crossley)  . $2.00 

Clayworker’s  Handbook 
(Searle)  . $2.00 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Con¬ 
struction  and  Operation 

(Lovejoy)  . $1.00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays 

(Bleininger)  . $2.00 

Engines  and  Boilers  (Watson) 
. : . $1.00 

Engineering  for  Land  Drain¬ 
age  (Elliott)  . $2.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting 
(Radford)  . $2.00 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses 
. $2.00 

Glazer’s  Book  (Raes)..  .$1.00 

Hollow  Tile  House  (Squiers)  . 

. $2.50 

How  to  Analyze  Clay  (Ashby) 
. $1.00 

How  to  Read  Plans  (Radford) 

. 50c 


Read — 

and  know 

The  art  of  burning  clay  is  as  old 
as  recorded  history,  since  the  earli¬ 
est  records  of  civilization  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  and  on  burned  clay  tablets. 

The  art  of  burning  clay  has  been 
the  theme  of  eminent  writers  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries. 

The  men  of  yesterday  read  yes¬ 
terday’s  books,  and  from  them, 
learned  the  past  and  the  then  pres¬ 
ent  of  clay  crafting.  You,  of  today, 
should  read  and  own, today’s  books 
that  sum  up  the  experience  of  ages 
in  the  art  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills, 
yet  as  new  as  tomorrow’s  snow. 

The  books  listed  here  are  selected 
from  hundreds,  as  being  the  best, 
the  simplest,  the  most  authentic. 

Any  one  of  them  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  art  that  you  have 
chosen  as  a  lifework. 

Start  your  practical,  work-a-day 
library  now.  If  it  is  already  started, 
add  to  it. 

What  you  have  learned,  no  ad¬ 
versity  can  later  take  from  you. 


Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks 

(English  Edition) . $2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(Worcester)  . 75c 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(English  Edition) . $1.00 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) 

. $5.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays 
(Fairie) . .  $  1 .50 

Observations  on  Pottery 

(Beckwith)  . 60c 

One  Hundred  Bungalows 

(BBA)  . 50c 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book 
(Dobson-Hammond)  ...$2.40 
Practical  Farm  Drainage 

(Elliott)  . ,...$1.50 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducers  (Wyer)  . $4.00 

Producer  Gas  Fired  Furnaces 
(Nagel)  . $2.00 

Refractories  and  Furnace  Ma¬ 
terials  (Havard) . $4.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence 

(Lovejoy)  . 50c 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Con¬ 
densed)  . $3.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works:  Their 
Design  and  Construction 

(Easdale)  . $4.00 

Sewage  Disposal  (Fuller)  .... 
. $6.00 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) 
. $1.00 

Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make 


It  (Vogt-Turner) . 25c 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel 
Economy  (Booth) . $2.50 

The  New  Competition  (Eddy) 
. $1.50 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick 
(Wheeler)  . . $2.00 


PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 


You  will  find  the  following  circulars  (reprints  of  articles  appearing 
Clay  Record”)  very  helpful  in  fighting  competitive  materials. 


The  Truth  about  the  Wayne  County  Roads 

(From  October  7,  1913,  issue) 

Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure 

(From  March  7,  1914,  issue) 

Governor  Glynn  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads 

(From  April  7,  1914,  issue) 


100 

500 

1000 

100 

500 

1000 

100 

500 

1000 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


in  “Brick  and 


$  2.50 
12.00 
20.00 


$  2.00 
5.00 
8.50 

$  4.00 
15.00 
20.00 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  <2 

PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 
IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT  - PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


911  Healey  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 
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Underwood  System  Cuts  Time 


at  Plant  of  U.  S.  Brick 


In  Round  and  Rectang 


WITH  COAL,  DIRECT  FIRED 


Capacity  Round  Kilns .... 
Capacity  Rectangular  Kilns 

Burning  Time . 

Coal,  per  M  Brick . 

Loss  per  Kiln . 

Color . 


....  75,000 
.  .  .135,000 
6  to  8  Days 


. 1,000  to  1,200  lbs. 

. 2,000  to  5,000 

Pink  to  Dark  Cherry  Red 


Write,  or,  better  yet,  go  to  Tell  City 

With  this  wonderful  record  of  results  before  you,  we  feel 
you  will  be  deeply  interested  in  investigating  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  application  of  the  Underwood  Producer  Gas 
Burning  System  to  your  kilns.  We  are  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  you  additional  facts  and  data  which  will  absolutely 


The  Manufacturers 

EVERYTHING  for 

Dayton, 
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and  Fuel  More  Than  One  Half 


Company,  Tell  City,  Indiana 

ular  Down  Draft  Kilns 

WITH  PRODUCER  GAS 

^Capacity  Round  Kilns . 85,000 

^Capacity  Rectangular  Kilns . 145,000 

Burning  Time . 3  Days— 14  Hours 

Coal  per  M  Brick . 569  lbs- 

Loss  per  Kiln . Less  than  50 

Color . ALL  Dark  Cherry  Red 

*  Increase  in  capacity  due  to  brick  being  set  closer  and  higher  in  kilns  as  a  result  of 
constant  and  even  heat  distribution. 

and  verify  this  wonderful  record 

convince  you,  and  we  will  accompany  you  to  Tell  City  if 
you  wish.  Remember,  this  system  can  be  installed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  battery  of  kilns  without  interruption  of 
your  work,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 


Equipment  Company 

the  Clayworker 

O.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 
wants  your  help  in  the  distribution  of  ten 
million  of  these  Poster  Stamps  during  the 
next  six  months.  It  is  a  part  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  movement  in  the  interest  of  SAFETY 
FIRST  in  HOME  BUILDING. 

10,000,000  PUNCHES  IN  FAVOR  OF  NON- 
BURNABLE  MATERIALS. 

10,000,000  BLOWS  AGAINST  BURNABLE  CON¬ 
STRUCTION. 

That  Should  Mean  Something  to  You 

By  having  these  stamps  printed  in  million  quan¬ 
tities,  The  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination  is 
able  to  supply  them  to  any  concern  manufacturing, 
selling  or  promoting  fire  resisting  building  materials 
at  the  following  nominal  rates.  Use  them  on  the 
back  of  every  letter  you  mail.  Get  others  to  use  them.  Every  stamp  used  is  an  argument  for  SAFE  BUILDING  and 
Uncle  Sam  does  the  transmitting  free. 


Let  the  Trees  Crow 

BUILD  WITH 
N0NBURNABLE 
MATERIAL  AND 


E. 


S 


A 


F 


E 


THE  FAD  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Poster  Stamp  has  taken  the  world  by  storm. 
These  artistic  little  posters,  for  use  on  the  back  of 
letters  and  post  parcels,  originated  in  Germany. 
They  are  comparatively  new  in  America,  but  they 
already  threaten  to  rival  the  picture  postal  card  in 
popularity.  Poster  “fans”  are  beginning  to  make 
collections  of  them,  just  as  they  did  postage  stamp' 
a  few  years  ago.  They  mark  the  introduction  of 
real  art  in  advertising. 


PRICES  TO  YOU 

These  stamps,  gummed  and  bound  in  perforated 
books,  furnished  in  the  two  designs  shown  above: 

1,000  $1.50 

5,000  @  $1.25  M.  6.25 

10,000  @  1.00  M.  10.00 

25,000  @  .75  M.  18.75 

Please  send  check  with  order.  Order  today  and 
be  the  first  in  your  city  to  use  this  novelty. 


Are  you  a  member  of  this  national  organization  that  aims  to  reduce  the  fire  waste  by  proper  building  methods? 
It  is  your  problem  we  are  attacking  and  we  need  your  co-operation. 

S»  ,  A  1  ■  •  l”*  •  X~*  1  •  •  ,  •  340  Leader-News  Building 

ociety  Advocating  rire  Elimination  >  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


This  is  your  War! 
Are  you  going  to  fight? 
Don’t  run  up  the  white  flag 

Here’s  Ammunition  in  the  Fight 
for  S-A-F-E  Building  Construction 
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The  Editor  s  Corner 

*  ,  .  „  i  r:  '  f  x  'V-  i  ■  * 

A  Department  Wherein  is  Set  Apart  Comment 
and  Opinions  on  Some  of  the  Graver  Problems 
Confronting  the  Clayworker  and  Co-Laborers 


— 

INDICATIONS  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
business  depression  caused  by  the  European 
war  has  reached  low  water  mark  and  that 
the  tide  has  turned.  Not  that  a  “tidal  wave 
of  prosperity”  is  due,  but  that  the  ebb  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  ripples  of  the  flood  tide  are  seen 
on  the  surface. 

The  Chicago  “Tribune”,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  says: 

“Significant  symptoms  of  an  upturn  in  busi¬ 
ness  were  observed  yesterday  in  Chicago,  as 
well  as  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

“In  large  part  it  results  from  the  needs  of 
Europe;  some  of  it  grows  out  of  domestic 
demand. 

“In  Chicago,  the  packing  houses  are  run¬ 
ning  practically  at  full  capacity,  which  means 
that  more  labor  is  employed  in  that  district 
now,  than  for  some  months  back. 

“Dispatches  from  Kansas  City  indicate  the 
same  optimistic  conditions  prevail  there.  More 
men  are  employed  in  the  packing  industries 
there  now,  than  at  any  time  in  months,  it  is 
said. 

“Big  foreign  orders  for  meats  abroad,  as 
well  as  for  war  munitions,  have  speeded  up  a 
large  number  of  factories,  and  business  men 
generally  are  beginning  to  feel  much  easier. 
Wagon  factories  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  are 
working  night  and  day  to  fill  orders.  Blank¬ 
ets,  shoes,  and  other  wearing  apparel  have 
been  ordered  here  in  large  quantities,  by  the 
Allies. 

“Automobile  factories  report  large  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  farming  section  of  the  United 
States,  where  large  wheat  and  hay  crops  are 
being  harvested. 

“Complete  recovery  of  the  wholesale  dry- 
goods  market,  from  the  depression  that  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  beginning  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  hostilities,  is  reported  from  St.  Louis. 
The  dealers  in  that  city  say  that  their  sales 
during  August  and  September  exceeded  by 
fifteen  per  cent,  those  of  the  corresponding 


}£ 


period  in  1913. 

“Automobile  sales  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1914  equalled  those  of  the  first  ten  months 
of  last  year.  Noteworthy  among  the  features 
of  the  automobile  and  motor-truck  activity  is 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  cars  have  been 
shipped  from  St.  Louis  markets  to  the  South 
and  West. 

“War  orders,  placed  by  secret  agents  of 
Russia,  England  and  France,  with  textile  and 
steel  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  already  have  resulted  in  increased  activity 
in  those  industries.  Philadelphia’s  textile  con¬ 
cerns,  running  about  half  time  before  the  Euro¬ 
pean  conflict  began,  are  now  working  three- 
quarters  full  time,  employing  75,000  men, 
women  and  boys. 

“Already  shipment  has  been  made  of  25,- 
000  tons  of  barbed  wire  to  European  ports. 

“Although  bankers  are  reticent  to  discuss 
the  report,  the  rumor  has  gained  credence  that 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  is  acting  as  agent  of  the  French 
government  in  placing  orders  for  $71,000,000 
worth  of  supplies  in  this  country,  including 
automobile  trucks. 

“The  warring  nations  of  Europe  have  just 
begun  ‘shopping  in  New  England.’ 

“Large  shipments  of  New  England-made 
rubber  boots  have  been  started  recently  as  a 
result  of  the  heavy  rains  in  France,  Belgium, 
Austria  and  Russia.  With  winter  approaching, 
heavier  orders  are  expected. 

“Blanket  manufacturers  are  receiving  big 
orders.  Heavy  demands  are  also  being  made 
upon  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  underwear, 
shirts  and  harness.  James  M.  Morrison,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  finance  commission,  to¬ 
day  declared  he  believed  European  orders 
alone  were  keeping  many  mills  running  full 
time. 

“Mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  reported  tonight  that  boom  times  appear 
to  be  ahead.  While  coarse  yarn  manufactur- 
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ers  plead  unfavorable  conditions,  with  some 
curtailment,  other  lines  reported  new  orders, 
resultant  from  the  war  situation. 

“Rapid  growth  of  the  American  export 
trade,  despite  the  first  effects  of  the  European 
war,  is  shown  by  the  official  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Breadstuffs,  cot¬ 
ton,  food,  animals,  meat  and  dairy  products, 
cottonseed  and  mineral  oils  exported  in  Sep¬ 
tember  show  an  increase  of  $37,1  19,280  over 

shipments  in  August,  the  first  month  of  the 
*  * 

war. 


BUILDING  construction  rises  and  falls  ac¬ 
cording  to  general  business  conditions. 
Building  construction  has  fallen  off  be¬ 
cause  business  conditions  were,  to  say  the  least, 
bad. 

With  the  coming  of  better  business  condi¬ 
tions,  building  activity  will  be  renewed,  and  if 
the  winter  is  late  in  coming,  or  is  open,  there 
is  still  time  for  the  year  1914  to  be  ranked  as 
normal. 

In  other  words,  there  is  still  a  good  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  two  months  of  slow  shipments 
and  curtailed  output  that  has  followed  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  trouble  will  be  discounted  by  the  build¬ 
ing  rush  the  next  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

The  tide  is  on  the  turn.  More  than  half  of 
the  civilized  world  has  stopped  making  every¬ 
thing  but  guns  and  ammunition.  Labor - that 

philosopher’s  stone  which  transforms  base  met¬ 
als  into  gold — is  a  commodity  of  which  these 
United  States  of  America  now  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly. 

We  have  already  begun  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  world. 

The  only  thing  that  will  keep  back  the  flood 
tide  of  prosperity  is  the  tendency  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  business  man  to  make  haste  slowly,  when 
he  is  asked  to  meet  a  Splendid  Opportunity. 

Business  was  bad  yesterday,  it  is  better  to¬ 
day,  and  tomorrow  opens  the  door  to  a  Great 
Harvest. 

Our  duty  is  to  sharpen  the  sickles  with  which 
to  cut  the  Golden  Grain. 

INDUSTRIAL  Safety  is  about  to  spread  to  the 
clayworking  industry.  Here,  in  a  trade 
which,  while  not  as  hazardous,  perhaps,  as 
other  trades  that  could  be  named,  a  steady 
drain  is  felt,  through  Employers’  Liability  In¬ 
surance  or,  where  this  is  omitted,  through  dam¬ 


age  suits  resulting  from  injured  workmen. 

Other  trades  have  learned  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  compensation, 
and  costs  in  the  same  rotio — one  to  sixteen. 

The  progressive  business  man — the  up-to- 
date  manufacturer — is  looking  for  the  master 
key  which  he  can  depend  upon  to  unlock  the 
door  of  accident  prevention. 

The  National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety 
meets  the  requirement  and  provides  the  key. 

For  a  nominal  fee,  it  admits  every  manufac¬ 
turer  to  membership  and  sends  him  weekly  bul¬ 
letins  containing  illustrations  of  devices  where¬ 
by  he  can  reduce  his  accidents  to  a  minimum. 
How  small  this  fee  is  can  be  seen,  when  it  is 
known  that  plants  employing  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  pay  annual  dues  of  $5.00  only. 

Through  the  solicitation  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  the  National  Council  is  about  to  make 
a  study  of  the  clayworking  industry,  so  that  its 
bulletins  may  contain  information  as  to  machin¬ 
ery,  methods  and  work  common  on  the  aver¬ 
age  clayworking  plant. 

No  better  investment  could  be  made  than 
that  which  would  cover  the  membership  fee  of 
any  concern  that  is  engaged  in  transforming 
clay  into  imperishable  building,  paving,  drain¬ 
ing,  or  insulating  material. 

WITHIN  a  week  or  two,  the  Panama-Pa¬ 
cific  Clay  Products  Association  will 
issue  a  booklet  setting  forth  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  association,  which  are,  briefly,  to 
build  a  model,  fire-resisting  brick  house  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 

For  this  work,  a  large  promotion  fund  will 
be  required,  not  to  build  the  house  itself  (for 
most  of  the  material  will  be  donated)  but  to 
give  the  scheme  a  proper  amount  of  publicity. 

The  plans  for  this  house  will  be  figured  in  a 
score  of  cities,  and  the  figures  will  be  published. 
It  is  believed  that  the  figures  will,  in  them¬ 
selves,  be  an  immense  help  to  the  brickmaking 
fraternity,  since  they  will  demonstrate  how 
small  a  sum  it  is  necessary  to  spend,  in  order 
to  build  as  one  should  build — that  is,  with 
brick. 

When  the  booklet  reaches  you,  it  will  ask 
you  to  subscribe  to  the  promotion  fund. 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  bespeaks  for  it  your 
careful  consideration  and  a  generosity  that  is 
in  keeping  with  the  value  of  the  proposition  as 
an  advertisement  for  brick. 
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This  House  Cost  $629  and,  When  the 


The  Frame  House, 


Before  and  After  the  Fire 


to  Be  Torn  Down  to  Be  Rebuilt 


A  Made-to-Order  Fire 

Chicago  Celebrates  Fire  Prevention  Day 
by  Burning  Two  Houses,  Typifying  Con¬ 
struction  Allowed  Outside  Present  Fire 
Limits  and  Demanded  Inside  Same  Lines 

OCTOBER  nineth  was  celebrated  as  Fire  Prevention 
Day  in  several  states.  New  York,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
being  particularly  marked. 

In  Chicago,  an  elaborate  program  was  followed,  the  most 
notable  event  of  the  day  being  the  destruction  by  fire  of  two 
houses  built  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  extending  the  fire  limits  of  the  Middle 
West  metropolis. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  was  responsible  for  this  feature.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  an  ordinance  extending  the  fire  limits  is  now 
pending  in  Chicago’s  Board  of  Councilmen  and  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote  very  shortly,  it  was  decided  to  show  the 
aldermen  and  property  owners  generally  what  fire  would 
do  to  the  type  of  buildings  which,  while  prohibited  within 
the  fire  limits,  abound  outside. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Building  Department,  the  Fire 
Department  and  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  was  secured 
and  the  South  Park  Board  gave  permission  for  the  erection 
of  two  cottages  of  the  type  generally  occupied  by  working¬ 
men.  These  were  erected  in  Grant  Park,  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  distance  of  the  lake  front. 

The  cottages  were  designed  by  Frank  D.  Chase,  an  archi¬ 
tect  who  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  fire  prevention  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  City  Club.  They  were  identical  in  size  and 
arrangement  except  that  one  was  built  of  brick  with  fire  re¬ 
sisting  roof  and  the  other  of  frame  with  shingle  roof.  The 
cottages  were  26  by  18  feet  with  four  rooms  partitioned  off 
but  not  finished.  The  walls  of  the  brick  cottage  were  .IS 
inches  thick  as  is  required  by  the  city  building  ordinance  and 
the  chimneys  of  both  cottages  were  of  brick. 

The  frame  house  was  ceiled  inside  and  out  with  §4  inch 


THE  LLOYD-THOM  AS 
CO. 

Appraisers,  Engineers 
Chicago,  III., 
Oct.  19,  1914. 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Chase, 

President,  Chicago 
Chapter  of  National 
Fire  Protection  Assn. 
Gentlemen : 

We  have  been  asked' 
to  estimate  the  salvage 
remaining  in  two  small 
cottages  burned  in  a 
fire  test  in  Grant  Park, 
Chicago,  on  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion  Day,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion. 

One  of  these  was  a 
small  frame  one-story 
building  18x26  feet,  cost¬ 
ing  about  $625;  the  other 
a  one-story  brick  of  the 
same  size,  costing  about 
$650,  both  being  tested 
in  the  same  manner. 

Our  estimate  is  that 
the  frame  building  is  a 
practically  total  loss, 
while  the  brick  shows 
nearly  if  not  quite  an  80 
per  cent  salvage. 

Yours  very  truly, 
The  Lloyd-Thomas  Co. 
By  F.  L.  M.  Lloyd, 

President. 


R.  J.  RICHARDS  &  CO. 

INSURANCE 

175  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago,  Oct.  19,  1914. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Chase, 

Pres.  Chicago  Chapter, 

National  Fire  Protec¬ 
tion  Assn., 

Chicago. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  regard  to  the  dam¬ 
age  sustained  in  two 
cottages  built  on  the 
lake  front  and  set  afire 
for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses,  Fire  Prevention 
Day,  City  of  Chicago: 

We  consider  the  frame 
cottage  a  total  loss  and 
would  expect  to  make 
settlement  on  such  a 
building  for  the  face 
value  of  the  policy,  'pro¬ 
viding  it  did  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  building. 
In  regard  to  the  brick 
building,  we  estimate 
the  loss  on  this  from  20 
to  25  per  cent. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  J.  Richards  &  Co. 

By  R.  J.  Richards. 
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The  Brick  House,  Before  and  After  the  Fire.  This  House  Cost  $640  and,  When  the  Fire  Was  Extinguished,  Could  Have  Been 

Rebuilt  for  $128. 


drop  siding.  All  of  the  interior  partitions  of  both  houses 
were  2  by  4  inch  stud  partitions  ceiled  on  one  side  only  with 
5/s  inch  siding.  The  ceilings  were  covered  with  approved 
wall  board  securely  fastend  to  the  rafters. 

The  frame  cottage  was  sheathed  open  for  shingles  with  5/fr 
inch  sheathing  and  the  roof  of  the  brick  house  was  sheathed 
with  S/8  inch  sheathing  laid  tight  for  ready-roofing.  The 
frame  house  was  roofed  with  wooden  shingles  laid  5J/a 
inches  to  the  weather,  while  the  brick  house  was  covered 
with  “ready-roofing.”  The  windows  in  both  houses  were 
glazed  and  doors  were  hung,  and  the  exterior  woodwork 
was  given  a  coat  of  paint. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  frame  house  was 
$629.  The  cost  of  the  brick  house  was  exactly  $640.05.  In¬ 
surance  experts  stated  that  the  insurance  rate  on  the  frame 
house  would  have  been  fifty  cents — and  on  the  brick  house 
twenty  cents  per  thousand  dollars  of  valuation. 

The  erection  of  these  houses  in  Grand  Park,  which  faces 
some  of  Chicago’s  most  substantial  structures,  attracted  wide 
attention.  Their  burning  as  a  feature  of  Fire  Prevention 
Day,  and  as  a  test  of  the  two  types  of  construction,  had  been 
widely  advertised  and  it  is  estimated  that  25,000  people  were 
present  at  noon  of  that  day,  the  time  set  for  the  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

The  City  firemen  placed  a  bale  of  excelsior  in  each  build¬ 
ing  under  identical  conditions  and  these  bales  were  saturated 
with  kerosene. 

Chicago’s  Fire  Department  was  scheduled  to  give  an  ex¬ 
hibition  drill  a  short  time  prior  to  the  hour  when  the  cot¬ 
tages  illustrated  herewith  were  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  drill  a  bomb  was  exploded,  notifying  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  cottages  that  all  was  in  readiness  so  fai  as 
the  fire  department  itself  was  concerned. 

At  a  given  signal  the  fires  were  simultaneously  started  in 
both  houses  and'  it  was  not  until  the  flames  could  be  seen 
through  the  windows  in  each  house  that  a  second  bomb  was 
exploded,  in  this  case  to  give  the  fire  department  the  alarm. 

The  place  of  the  exhibition  drill  was  comparatively  close 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  firemen  allowed  a  brief  time  to 
elapse  before  starting  for  the  scene  of  the  conflagration. 
This  time,  it  was  judged,  was  equal  to  the  time  that  would 
be  consumed  by  the  average  citizen  in  finding  a  fire  alarm 
box  and  giving  the  signal;  to  this  then,  was  added  the  time 


that  it  would  take  for  the  firemen  to  harness  the  engines  and 
trucks  and  make  their  way  from  a  comparatively  distant  fire 
station,  through  crowded  streets. 

Flames  had  appeared  through  the  roof  of  the  frame  house 
and  it  was  well  on  its  way  to  demolition  when  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  arrived.  The  hose  was  unreeled  and  the  water 
turned  on,  in  record  time  and  the  flames  were  extinguished 
in  short  order.  The  stop  watches  gave  the  time  as  slightly 
more  than  three  minutes  for  the  brick  house  and  slightly 
less  than  ten  minutes  for  the  frame. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration — the 
frame  structure  was  a  total  wreck  for  all  habitable  purposes 
while  the  brick  cottage  was  structurally  intact.  In  the  brick 
house  the  door  and  window  sashes'  were  badly  charred  and 
would  require  replacing  and  the  interior  partitions  and  trim 
were  badly  burned  but  the  essential  features  of  the  cottage 
were  as  good  as  ever. 

The  object  lesson  of  all  this  was  not  lost  upon  the  immense 
crowd,  nor,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  it  lost  upon  the  officials 
who  will  have  to  do  with  the  question  of  extending  Chicago’s 
fire  limits. 

It  required  no  imagination  to  understand,  in  addition  to 
the  lesson  shown  by  the  two  buildings  themselves,  the  great 
menace  a  burning  frame  cottage  would  be  to  neighboring 
buildings  and  the  fire  hazard  which  could  be  easily  created 
if  a  number  of  these  frame  and  shingle  roofed  dwellings 
caught  fire  from  each  other  and  were  made  to  burn  at  one 
time. 

The  lesson  was  given  a  further  emphasis  by  moving  pic¬ 
ture  films  made  by  the  Herald  Movies  and  by  the  Hearst- 
Selig  Company.  The  former  were  shown  in  practically  all  of 
Chicago’s  moving  picture  houses  during  the  week  of  Oct.  11- 
17  and  the  latter  are  on  exhibition  during  the  present  week, 
giving  movie  “fans”  a  double  dose  of  Build  with  Brick 
medicine.  The  Famous  Factories  Company,  30  N.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  also  took  moving  pictures  which  include 
the  setting  of  the  fire,  the  burning  buildings,  the  dash  of 
the  fire  engines,  the  play  of  the  water  and  the  final  extin¬ 
guishing  of  the  flames.  This  film,  it  is  reported,  is  500  feet 
in  length  and  will  run  for  twelve  minutes.  It  was  secured 
through  the  offices  of  the  National  hire  Prevention  Society 
and  a  special  rate  was  agreed  upon  before  the  film  was  ex¬ 
posed.  Under  the  agreement  which  the  National  Fire  Pre- 
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vention  Society  has  with  the  Famous  Factories  Company, 
these  films  will  be  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of  $75.00  to  city, 
state  and  national  fire  prevention  societies,  clayworking  or¬ 
ganizations  or  individuals,  who  desire  to  use  the  film  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  advertising. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  specifications  under  which 
these  cottages  were  built  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
believe  in  brick  construction  and  who  have  such  confidence 
in  it  as  to  be  willing  that  fair  competition  tests  be  made 
between  brick  and  frame : 

Masonry  Specifications. 

Walls  and  chimneys  are  to  be  built  of  Chicago  common 
brick,  laid  in  good  lime  mortar,  with  joints  not  to  exceed 
three-fourths  (54)  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  All  walls  are  to 
be  laid  plumb  and  vertical  and  all  corners  are  to  be  squared 
and  true.  Walls  are  to  be  laid  to  a  line  outside.  Turn  3  row- 
lock  arches  over  all  door  and  window  openings.  Chimneys 
are  to  be  built  with  eight  (8)  inch  brick  walls  and  to  be 
lined  with  vitrified  tile  flue  lining.  All  brick  walls  to  be 
thirteen  (13)  inches. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  character  of  these  buildings  the 
brick  work  will  be  laid  directly  on  the  soil,  which  is  hard 
and  level.  In  other  respects,  masonry  shall  conform  to  stan¬ 
dard  practice,  both  as  to  labor  and  material. 

Carpenters’  Specifications. 

All  lumber  throughout  is  to  be  best  quality  sound  dimen¬ 
sion  stuff  and  of  sizes  shown  on  plans.  Frame  house  is  to 
be  ceiled  inside  and  outside  with  five-eighth  (24)  inch  drop 
siding.  All  interior  partitions  in  both  cottages  are  to  be  2 
by  4  stud  partitions,  ceiled  on  one  side  only  with  five-eighth 
(54)  inch  siding.  Soffits  of  cornices  in  both  frame  and  brick 
houses  are  to  be  ceiled  tight. 


All  sash  are  to  be  one  and  one-eighth  (1)4)  inch  sash, 
glazed  with  “S’.  S.”  clear  glass.  Furnish  locks  for  doors 
and  nail  windows  shut. 

Ceilings  of  both  cottages  are  to  be  ceiled  with  approved 
“Compo  Board”  or  wall  board.  This  is  to  be  securely 
fastened  to  the  rafters.  The  roof  of  the  frame  cottage 
is  to  be  sheathed  open  for  shingles  with  five-eighth  (54) 
inch  sheathing  laid  tight  for  ready-roofing. 

Roofing  Specifications. 

The  frame  house  will  be  roofed  with  wood  shingles  laid 
five  and  one-half  (5)4)  inches  to  the  weather.  The  brick 
house  will  be  covered  with  ready-roofing  of  a  brand  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Architect. 

The  sign  which  was  placed  in  a  prominent  position  and 
between  the  two  buildings  encompassed,  in  a  few  words,  a 
great  deal  of  building  wisdom;  starting  with  the  words  “Don’t 
Build  To  Burn”  it  continued  with  the  words  “This  Building 
Allowed  Inside  Fire  Limits”  with  a  hand  pointing  to  the 
brick  structure  and  below  it  the  words  “This  Building  Al¬ 
lowed  Outside  the  Fire  Limits”  with  a  similar  hand  point¬ 
ing  to  the  frame  structure.  Below  that,  very  prominently 
displayed,  were  the  words  “Extend  Fire  Limits.” 

An  interesting  point  has  been  brought  out,  also,  regard¬ 
ing  the  “salvage”  on  the  two  types.  The  letters  printed  here¬ 
with,  one  from  F.  L.  M.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  Lloyd- 
Thomas  Company,  probably  the  largest  and  best  known  firm 
of  appraisers,  show  that  there  was  a  salvage  (that  is,  ma¬ 
terials  that  could  be  used  again)  representing  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  brick  house.  That  means  that,  after 
this  house  had  “gone  through  the  fire”  it  could  be  made  “as 
good  as  new”  for  about  $128.  The  brick  house,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  total  loss — $629  gone  up  in  smoke. 


Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association 


Following  the  announcement  of  the  organization  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association,  comes  the 
news  that  this  organization  is  now  forging  ahead,  and 
actively  doing  business  that  will  show  in  the  near  future. 
A  booklet  is  in  preparation,  which,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  publishers  of  the  “Clayworker”  and  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  clay  product  manufacturer  in  the  country.  This 
booklet  will  set  forth  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the 
association,  and  will  call  upon  clay  products  manufacturers 
to  subscribe  to  a  fund  large  enough  to  make  possible  an 
extensive  campaign  of  publicity  in  the  interests  of  brick. 


American  Face  Brick  Association 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  6, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  election  and  conven¬ 
tion  at  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Indiana,  De¬ 
cember  8,  9  and  10. 

Eleven  out  of  fifteen  directors  were  in  attendance,  and 
the  meeting  was  full  of  incident.  J.  W.  Moulding,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  described  the  movement  that  was  inaugurated  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  banking  interests 
of  Chicago  the  serious  condition  that  confronted  the  city, 
through  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  was  being  charged 
on  construction  loans.  The  preliminary  work  that  had  been 
done  by  the  association  on  the  subject  of  cost  accounting 
was  described  in  detail  by  the  secretary,  who  read  a  com¬ 


In  the  first  place,  all  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  the 
extension  of  the  organization,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  in¬ 
clude  every  clay  plant  proprietor  in  the  country.  The 
directorate  is  also  to  be  extended,  so  that  representative 
men  from  every  large  centre  of  brick  distribution,  will  be 
so  placed  that  the  project  may  receive  their  support,  adv- 
vice  and  encouragement. 

It  is  important  that  the  clayworkers  of  the  country 
should  understand  that  the  present  organization,  which  is 
composed  largely  of  Chicago  men,  is  only  a  skeleton, 
around  which  it  is  hoped  to  build  a  nation-wide  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  greater  prosperity  of  burned  clay. 


prehensive  statement  containing  the  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment  as  it  affected  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  and 
what  progress  had  been  made  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

It  having  transpired  that  several  associations  of  claywork¬ 
ers  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  co-operate  to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  be  given  the  indus¬ 
try,  J.  M.  Adams,  of  Columbus,  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
the  representative  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association 
in  the  conferences  that  would  take  place  from  this  time  on. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  compile  and  have  printed 
the  necessary  forms  for  use  in  securing  information  relative 
the  moral  and  financial  responsibility  of  contractors,  whose 
work  is  not  confined  to  one  locality.  This  measure  has  been 
given  immediate  attention,  and  the  association  will  shortly 
be  in  position  to  give  its  members  this  added  credit  informa¬ 
tion,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  aid  in  collections. 
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How  Often  Are  Your  Books  Audited? 


A  certain  brick  concern,  well  known  to  the  management 
of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  decided,  some  five  years  ago, 
to  call  in  a  public  accountant.  The  idea  was  to  see  how  the 
concern  really  stood— to  find  out  what  it  really  cost  them  to 
do  business — to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  werb  paying  too 
much  or  charging  too  little  to  various  departments.  In  short, 
the  management  felt  that  it  wanted  to  know  where  it 
was  “at.” 

The  auditors  came.  They  spent  some  time  with  this  con¬ 
cern,  and  their  bill  was  one  that  caused  certain  people  to 
pucker  up  their  lips  and  emit  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  a 
spring  robin  trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  worm — or 
celebrating  the  fact  that  the  worm’s  head  was  turned  the 
other  way  when  the  robin  saw  it. 

Within  a  month  from  the  time  the  auditors  were  through, 
that  concern  had  made  such  radical  changes  in  its  way-  of 
doing  business  that  it  saw,  clearly,  the  way  to  increase  its 
profits  more  than  ten  per  cent.  In  round  figures,  the  ex¬ 


Brick  Man  Invents  a  Salad  Dressing. 

A  St.  Louis  brick  man  has  made  a  new  recipe  for  salad, 
and  has  given  it  the  name  “Hy-Tex  Salad.”  It  really  is  only 
lettuce  with  Hy-Tex  dressing,  and  that  is  made  as  follows: 
Take  two  spoonfuls  of  mayonaise  dressing,  one  spoonful 
chopped  peppers,  one  of  chives,  two  of  Terragon  vinegar 
and  a  little  lemon  juice,  salt  and  paprika.  Spread  this 
evenly  over  the  lettuce  cut  in  quarters.  Guess  which  brick 
company  he  is  connected  with. 


Parker  Fiske  Visits  Chicago. 

J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  of  Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  was  in 
Chicago  recently,  having  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  at  Co¬ 
lumbus.  He  spent  two  days  in  the  “I  Will”  city,  teach¬ 
ing  much,  and  learning  some,  about  mortar  joints.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  the  editorial  offices  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  much  to  the  delight  of  the  staff 
and  myrmidons. 


American  Road  Congress  November  9. 

The  problems  of  city  street  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  will  receive  exceptional  attention  at  the  fourth 
American  Road  Congress  that  will  be  held  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  November  9.  Among  the  prominent  city  engineers 
who  will  discuss  this  subject  are  Charles  E.  Bolling,  city 
engineer  of  Richmond,  Va.;  F.  L.  Ford,  city  engineer  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  L.  D.  Smooth,  city  engineer  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.;  John  Weatherly,  street  commissioner  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.;  and  G.  S.  Brown,  city  engineer  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 


Clay  Products  in  Missouri. 

Clay  products  are  fourth  in  the  value  of  Missouri’s  mineral 
output.  While  ranking  seventh  among  the  States  in  the  total 
value  of  its  clay  products,  it  ranks  second  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fire  brick,  which  is  the  principal  clay  product  of  the 
state.  The  principal  center  of  the  industry  is  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  The  refractory  brick  made  in  Mis¬ 
souri  are  of  especially  high  grade,  and  the  average  price  of 
fire  brick  is  higher  than  in  any  other  state  except  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Ordinary  clay  is  widely  distributed  and  is  utilized  in  nearly 
every  county  in  the  state.  The  total  value  of  the  clay  prod¬ 


penditure  of  $600  opened  a  way  to  an  annual  addition  of 
$5,000  in  pure  velvet. 

Now — and  for  fear  that  it  will  drop  back  into  some  waste¬ 
ful  or  self-deceiving  manner  of  doing  business — that  con¬ 
cern  has  an  auditor,  or  public  accountant,  or  whatever  you 
care  to  call  it,  come  in  every  year.  His  fee  varies  from  $100 
to  $250— according  to  how  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  according  to  how  long  he  has  to  stay  to  run  them  down. 

His  services,  have  made  it  certain  that  the  ten  per  cent 
increase,- made  five  years  ago,  is  still  intact.  Of  course,  in 
a  business  like  this,  mistakes  happen — the  expert  accountant 
“spears”  the  mistake,  and  tells  you  just  how  much  it  cost. 

Nobody  likes  to  know  just  how  much  mistakes  cost — unless 
someone  else  made  them— but  it  is  a  pretty  good  scheme  to 
have  all  of  the  year’s  mistakes  “bunched”  and  shown  up  “in 
a  lump.”  It  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  wider  efficiency  and 
to  take  away  a  little  complacency. 


ucts  increased  from  $6,412,861  in  1912  to  $6,602,076  in  1913. 
These  products  include  fire  brick,  common  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
architectural  terra  cotta,  vitrified  brick,  face  brick,  drain- 
tile,  fireproofing — in  fact,  Missouri  contributes  something  to 
each  branch  of  the  brick  and  tile  industry  as  classified  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  addition  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clay  products,  the  raw  clay  mined  and  sold  in  1913 
amounted  to  238,032  short  tons,  valued  at  $470,277. 


Real  Estate  Man  Familiar  to  Industry,  Retires. 

Frank  P.  Cleveland  with  whom  many  of  our  readers  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  through  efforts  to 
dispose  of  their  property,  has  sold  his  business  with  offices 
in  Chicago  to  John  B.  Wright  and  will  retire  from  further 
activities  in  the  selling  of  clay  lands,  plants,  etc. 

Mr.  Cleveland’s  record  has  been  one  of  honest  and  just 
treatment  to  all  parties  in  every  transaction  and  he  steps 
from  the  active  scene  of  business  life  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  in  his  declining  years. 


Copping  Brothers  in  Texas. 

H.  &  B.  Copping,  of  Kankakee,  Ill.,  have  started  for 
Texas,  where  they  are  about  to  begin  an  engagement  with 
the  Wichita  Falls  Brick  &  Tile  Company.  This  marks  the 
successful  conclusion  of  a  similar  engagement  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  where  a  hollow  ware  plant  had  been  having  trouble  in 
drying  and  burning.  It  is  reported  that  the  Copping  “boys” 
reduced  the  drying  loss  from  40  per  cent  to  3/10  of  1  per 
cent,  and  overcome  other  losses  by  the  installation  of  a  new 
and  specially  designed  die. 


Canadian  Clayworkers  Will  Meet  in  January. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  Gordon  Keith,  secretary 
of  the  Canadian  National  Clay  Products  Association,  that 
the  next  convention  of  that  organization  will  be  held  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel  in  Toronto  during  the  last  week  in 
January,  1915.  The  convention  will,  in  all  likelihood,  open  on 
the  26th. 


Gumbo  Clay  Wanted. 

An  advertiser  in  the  Classified  Section  seeks  to  purchase 
gumbo  clay.  Better  read  that  ad.  as  well  as  the  others  that 
are  published  in  the  same  department.  You  may  have  some¬ 
thing  someone  else  needs  and  is  willing  to  pay  for. 


One-Room  Brick 
Schoolhouses 

The  “Little  Red  Schoolhouse"  is  Being 
Transformed  into  a  Modern,  Sanitary, 

Well  Lighted  Room  “Built  with  Brick" 

A  STATE  school-code  has  rescued  Pennsylvania’s  children  from  the  old-fashioned  country  schoolhouses  that,  while 
A  poetized  in  literature,  were  illy  designed,  poorly  constructed,  badly  ventilated  and  lighted,  inefficiently  heated 
and,  as  a  rule,  taught  by  grossly  underpaid  men  and  women,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  development  of  the  youth 
of  the  Keystone  state,  under  conditions  that  made  for  ill  health  and  slow  progress  m  the  paths  of  learning.  One 
County  Superintendent,  E.  M.  Rapp,  has  made  his  name  famous  from  coast  to  coast,  as  the  man  who  standardized 
a  school  system,  the  first  requisite  of  which  was  fire-resistant  schoolhouses,  “built  with  brick. 

By  H.  Winslow  Fegley 


The  First  Model  Brick  Schoolhouse  Built  in  Pennsylvania 
Under  the  New  State  Code  at  Schultzville  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Township,  Berks  County. 


SEVERAL  years  ago  Pennsylvania  adopted  a  new 
school-code.  Immediately  the  ramshackle  clapboard 
schoolhouse  was  doomed.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
some  of  the  stone  schoolhouses  which  had  been  erected  thirty 
to  fifty  years  ago,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  light 
and  sanitary  features  a  good  schoolhouse  should  contain. 

Then,  where  lumber  was  far  to  haul,  the  farmers  who  acted 
as  members  of  the  building  committee  hauled  the  larger 
stones  from  their  farms,  and  with  sand  and  plaster  erected 
an  almost  square  building  with  windows  all  around.  The 
walls  were  thick  and  damp — so  damp  that  the  tri-colored  wall 
calendars  would  get  mouldy.  The  parents  complained  now 
and  then,  that  their  children  always  had  a  heavy  cold;  many 
children  died  of  diphtheria,  croup,  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 
Others  had  to  have  spectacles. 

But  they  never  suspected  either  the  clapboard  schoolhouse 
or  the  stone  one,  which  was  almost  as  damp  as  a  cave.  They 
did  not  figure  that  their  parents  who  lived  before  them  and 
learned  their  three  R’s  in  the  old  log-schoolhouse— the  first 
type  of  schoolhouse  used  in  Pennsylvania, — fared  much  bet¬ 
ter.  These  were  no  ice-chests  in  winter;  nor  were  they  so 
harmful  to  the  eyes,  for  the  seating  arrangement  was  such 


that  all  looked  towards  the  center  of  the  room,  where  the 
teacher  had  his  desk,  and  the  strongest  light  came  from  over 
their  shoulders,  half  of  the  daily  school  period. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  log-cabin  schoolhouse  to  the 
modern  one-room  brick  school  building — the  one  type  of 
schoolhouse  now  preferred  by  the  architects,  the  school  su¬ 
perintendents  and  the  patrons  themselves. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Keystone  State  has 
devised  plans  for  artistically  and  scientifically  constructed 
schools  to  take  the  place,  one  by  one,  of  the  old  schoolhouses 
as  they  are  condemned  to  destruction.  But  in  certain  districts 
the  progress  to  change  to  a  better  type  of  school  building  has 
been  remarkable.  Once  a  modern  brick  schoolhouse  is  erect¬ 
ed,  the  neighbors  who  are  still  in  the  cellar-like  stone  struc¬ 
tures  with  the  sun  dazzling  right  into  their  eyes,  see  the 
folly  and  vote  for  a  new  school  building. 

The  school-code  provides  that  any  school-board  in  the 


A  Rear  View  of  the  Schultzville  School.  This  Building  Serves 
as  a  Comfortable  Meeting  Place  for  the  Farmers  and 
Acts  as  a  Social  Center  for  the  Young  People. 

State  can  get  plans  from  the  State  Board  free,  and  these 
plans  are  no  set  ones,  they  may  vary  from  the  one-room 
building  to  the  most  ornate  one.  However,  not  all  school- 
boards  get  their  plans  from  the  State,  but  obtain  them  from 
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School  in  Session  in  One  of  the  New  Brick  Buildings.  Notice  that  the  Light  Comes  From  Over 
the  Shoulders  of  the  Pupils,  a  Feature  Designed  to  Conserve  the  Children’s  Eyesight. 


architects  nearer  home,  so  that  they  can  consult  frequently 
with  them.  These  architects,  however,  have  to  comply  with 
the  State  specifications  in  such  a  manner  that  they  harmonize 
with  the  general  theory  of.  the  school-code  for  modern  school 
buildings,  whether  it  is  a  one-room  or  a  larger  building. 

Heretofore,  the  local  school-board  decided  the  erection  of  a 
school,  and  fixed  upon  the  accommodations  it  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  The  contract  was  then  given  to  the  village  carpenter 
or  mason  who  proceeded  to  put  up  a  building  after  his 
own  ideas  with  little  or  no  regard  for  sanitation  or  proper 
light  and  ventilation.  In  this  manner  the  Keystone  State 
has  a  collection  of  schoolhouses  in  the  rural  communities 
that  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  country  storekeeper’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  buttons,  and,  like  the  latter,  99  per  cent  out  of  style. 

These  schoolhouses  are  unrivalled  for  poor  and  inadequate 
construction.  Poor  floors  and  walls,  misplaced  beams,  near¬ 
ly  always  badly  lighted  and  hardly  ever  rightly  ventilated. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  when  the  four  o’clock  school  bell  rings 
every  night  at  dismissal  the  school-children  are  almost  as 
glad  to  get  out  of  their  dungeon  as  a  herd  of  steers,  who 
have  been  wedged  like  sardines  into  a  box  car  after  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  a  thousand  or  more  miles? 


The  first  two  modern  brick  one-room  school  buildings  to 
be  erected  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  were  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  school-code  by  Edward  Z.  Scholl,  an 
architect  of  Reading.  One  of  these  is  located  in  Washing¬ 
ton  township,  in  what  was  formerly  an  independent  school 
district  and  the  other  in  Perry  township.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  was  about  $2,500,  varying  a  little  as  to  their  re¬ 
spective  neighborhoods,  and  as  to  the  hauling  expenses  and 
freight  charges. 

The  photo  of  the  brick  schoolhouse  is  the  one  at  Schultz- 
ville  in  Washington  township.  In  1834,  Pennsylvania  ' adopt¬ 
ed  the  free  school  system,  but  '  Schultzville  citizens  formed 
themselves  into  an  independent  district  and  never  adopted  the 
free,  school  system  until  about  ten  years  ago. 

Not  that  they  were  behind  the  times.  They  were  ahead  of 
the  free  school  system.  It  was  a  district  located  in  a  wealthy 
community,  chiefly  settled  by  Schwenkfelders,  followers  of 
Casper  Schwenkfeld,  the  Silesian  nobleman,  who  left  Alsace- 
Lorraine  for  religious  persecutions.  With  a  band  of  113  fol¬ 
lowers  he  landed  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  where  they  founded 
their  faith  and  their  schools.  Today  they  have  3,000  members, 
ten  churches,  an  educational  institution,  “Perkiomen  Semi- 


The  School  Board  of  Heidelberg  Township,  Berks  County,  Realizing  the  Many  Bad  Features  in  the  Old  Square  Stone  School 
house,  Erected  Larger  Buildings  of  Square-Cut  Stone  and  Improved  Greatly  on  the  Lighting  Arrangement.. 

These,  Together  with  the  Brick  Buildings  of  the  Same  Design,  Were  a  Stepping  Stone  to  the  Modern 

Brick  Schoolhouse. 
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nary,”  at  Pennsburgh,  Pa.,  pre-eminent  as  a  co-educational 
preparatory  school. 

These  patrons  of  this  little  school  district  were  farmers, 
but  they  desired  a  better  teacher  than  the  free  school  then 
provided,  when  the  salary  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
dollars  a  month  and  the  term  five  months.  They  nearly 
doubled  this  salary  and  made  their  school  term  longer.  They 
kept  up  their  good  little  school  until  the  free  school  system 
provided  seven  months  school  in  rural  communities  and  un¬ 
til  the  law  compelled  the  di¬ 
rectors  to  pay  at  least  fifty 
dollars  a  month  for  the  av¬ 
erage  teacher. 

Then  they  felt  safe  to 
join  forces  with  the  State. 

They  were  proud  to  be  the 
first  district  to  erect  a 
model  brick  school-building, 
now  the  finest  structure  of 
its  kind  in  the  county.  The 
building  is  32  by  36  feet  in 
size,  outside  measurements. 

The  school-room  proper  is 
24  by  30  feet,  with  a  clear 
ceiling  height  of  13  feet, 
which  conforms  with  the 
present  school-code.  The 
room  has  the  bi-lateral  light 
facilities,  having  three  large 
windows  on  one  side  and 
four  on  the  other. 

The  entrance  is  designed 
with  a  loggia,  having  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  leading  into  a 

vestibule  through  double  doors.  From  this  vetibule  acess  is 
provided  to  the  main  school-room,  as  are  also  cloack  rooms 
for  each  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  plan  of  the  building 
also  provides  for  a  separate  book  and  supply  closet  and  for 
an  individual  closet  for  the  teacher.  There  is  also  a  separate 
stair  access  to  the  basement. 

The  basement  arrangement  is  such  that  it  not  only  affords 
room  for  the  heating  system  and  the  fuel  bins,  but  there 


The  Old  Log  Schoolhouse  Which 

Past. 


is  space  with  plenty  of  light,  for  manual  training  classes  and 
work-benches,  and  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  these 
features  will  be  installed.  On  rainy  days  and  during  severe 
cold  weather,  the  scholars  use  this  basement  for  playing 
games  during  recess  periods,  and  they  also  use  it  for  a  re¬ 
hearsal  room,  practicing  orations  for  the  school  literary 
society. 

The  heating  that  has  been  installed  is  a  complete  warm¬ 
ing  and  ventilating  system,  and  is  not  excelled  in  any  one 

or  two-room  building  in  the 
State,  providing  the  full 
amount  of  warm  fresh  air 
and  ventilation  as  required 
by  the  State  code  in  the 
largest  and  best  equipped 
city  building. 

This  new  school-building 
is  a  living  monument  to  the 
district,  which  for  fifty 
years  was  independent  in 
thought  and  action.  It  is 
conveniently  located,  so  that 
it  will  become  a  most  .  useful 
place  for  social  center  work, 
where  the  farmers,  who  are 
the  patrons,  can  hold  agri¬ 
cultural  meetings  and  the 
young  women  literary  func¬ 
tions,  when  the  school  is 
not  in  session.  The  school 
enjoys  a  nice  library,  and  the 
young,  progressive  teacher 
constantly  trains  the  schol¬ 
ars  for  special  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  with  the  funds  thus  derived,  the  library  is  con¬ 
tinuously  enlarged. 

While  the  school  has  thus  progressed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  town  itself  has  had  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
sleep.  When  it  awoke  some  time  ago,  it  found  its  rural 
country  store  gone,  the  rural  free  delivery  system  had  robbed 
the  neighborhood  of  the  village  post-office  and  the  hotel  and 
the  new  schoolhouse  were  the  only  social  centers.  The  farm- 


is  Now  a  Curiosity  of  the 


A  Specimen  of  the  Second  Stage  in  Pennsylvania’s  Schoolhouse  History.  These  Buildings 
Were  Usually  Constructed  of  Field  Stone,  Making  a  Veritable  Cellar,  in  Which  the 
Lighting  Arrangement  Was  Entirely  Wrong,  and  the  Dampness  Induced  by 
the  Stone  Walls  a  Constant  Menace  to  the  Health  of  the  Pupils. 
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A  Poor  Type  of  Brick  Schoolhouse  Erected  in  Pennsylvania 

About  1852. 


ing  community,  however,  had  progressed  with  the  school. 
There  were  larger  and  better  crops  raised,  more  scientific 
farmers,  the  highways  that  the  children  had  to  travel  when 
going  to  the  schoolhouse  were  State  roads,  the  best  to  be 
found  in  the  county. 

The  log-schoolhouse,  shown  in  comparison,  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  but  not  used  for  school  purposes.  This  little  building 
had  rough  floors.  The  teacher’s  desk  was  usually  in  the 
center.  The  desks  were  made  of  rough  timber,  which  rested 
upon  pegs  driven  into  the  walls  between  the  logs  four  feet 
from  the  floor  and  at  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  old  clay- 
constructed  chimney.  The  stoves  were  of  the  kind  Thomas 
Maybury  cast  at  the  Hereford  Furnace,  prior  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period.  The  copybooks  were  foolscap  paper,  so 
folded  that  there  were  eight  pages  and  the  pens  were  made 
out  of  goose  quills,  and  it  kept  the  teacher  busy  making 
them.  A  teacher  who  was  unable  to  construct  a  pen  was 
usually  considered  no  teacher  at  all. 

The  schools  conducted  in  those  log  buildings  were  known 
as  the  subscription  schools.  If  the  teacher  was  a  fair  pen¬ 
man,  could  read  English  and  German  fairly  well  and  knew 
how  to  calculate,  the  patrons  were  willing  to  pay  from  three 
to  four  cents  a  day  per  pupil  to  teach  them  all  this,  besides 


Front  View  of  the  Brick  Building  Erected'  by  the  Heidelberg 
School  Committee,  the  Forerunner  of  the  Modern 
One-Room  Brick  Schoolhouse. 


reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  every  morning,  now  and 
then  sing  a  hymn  and  every  Friday  afternoon  conduct  a  dec¬ 
lamation  contest  or  a  spelling  bee. 

The  log-schoolhouse  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  was  followed 


by  the  “eight  cornered  schoolhouse,”  that  shown  in  the  picture 
being  the  only  one  still  standing  in  Pennsylvania  and  which  is 
now  used  as  a  dwelling  house.  Some  called  them  the  octa¬ 
gonal  schoolhouses.  The  outside  appearance  was  as  if  the 
building  had  eight  corners.  The  furnishings  of  the  interior 
were  very  meagre. 

Against  the  walls,  all  around  the  room,  was  built  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sloping  shelf,  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  serv¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  a  desk.  Long,  backless  benches  accom¬ 
panied  it,  on  which  the  older  pupils  sat  facing  the  wall.  While 
they  were  studying,  they  leaned  against  the  edge  of  the  shelf, 
and  when  they  wrote  or  ciphered  they  rested  their  exercise 
books  and  slates  over  it.  Under  it,  on  a  horizontal  shelf  that 
was  somewhat  narrower  than  the  upper  one,  the  pupils  kept 
their  books  and  other  school  belongings  when  not  in  use. 

A  table  was  placed  in  or  near  the  center  of  the  room,  with 
lower  benches  on  each  side  of  it  for  the  smaller  children. 
The  number  of  children  the  schoolhouse  would  hold  de¬ 
pended  on  how  closely  they  could  be  packed  on  the  benches. 
Seventy  to  eighty  pupils  could  be  accommodated. 


The  master’s  desk  was  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the 


Rear  View  of  One  of  the  Heidelberg  Schools,  Showing  the 
Window  Arrangement  In  the  Back  of  the  Building 
and  the  Blank  Side  Wall. 


building,  opposite  the  entrance,  but  inside  the  circle  of  shelv¬ 
ing,  serving  as  a  continuous  desk.  Besides  serving  the  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes  of  a  desk,  it  was  a  repository  for  confiscated 
tops,  balls,  pen-knives,  marbles,  jewsharps  and  other  articles, 
representing  a  regular  curiosity  shop.  All  seats  and  desks 
were  of  pine  wood  or  oak,  rudely  fashioned  by  some  local 
carpenter.  Their  aspect  was  not  improved  by  passing  years, 
for  the  unpainted  wood  became  more  and  more  browned 
with  the  umber  of  human  contact,  and  every  possessor  of 
a  jack-knife  labored  with  much  hacking  and  carving. 

This  eight-cornered  schoolhouse  was  lighted  by  six  little 
windows  of  twelve  panes  each.  The  glass  in  the  windows 
was  often  broken  and  in  cool  weather  during  school  hours, 
the  place  of  the  missing  panes  was  supplied  with  hats,  or 
else  a  woolen  shawl  belonging  to  one  of  the  girls  proved  a 
good  substitute. 

The  eight-cornered  schoolhouse  was  succeeded  by  the  near¬ 
ly  square  cornered  one,  one  and  one-half  story  high,  which 
was  usually  constructed  of  stone  and  then  plastered,  as  shown 
in  the  picture  where  children  play  “drop  the  handkerchief,”  in 
front  of  the  building.  This  was  one  of  the  better  types  of 
those  buildings,  but  its  lighting  facilities  were  entirely  wrong. 

However,  Pennsylvania  school  patrons  were  not  all  Rip 
Van  Winkleites  and  did  not  wait  for  the  school-code  to 
make  the  change.  In  Heidelberg  township,  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  school  board,  who  took  the  question  up¬ 
on  their  own  shoulders  and  erected  modern  school  build- 
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ings,  either  of  stone  or  of  brick,  costing  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  each,  and  two  views  of  each  type  are  given,  show¬ 
ing  the  lighting  system  in  both  the  stone  and  brick  struc¬ 
tures.  On  one  side  of  these  schools  there  are  no  windows, 
while  on  another  side  there  are  five,  right  close  together, 
and  the  front  part  of  the  building  has  a  few  windows,  giving 
light  to  the  ante-rooms.  These  two  types  of  buildings  were 
erected  about  12  years  ago,  and  they  were  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  modern  brick  schoolhouses  in  Washington  and  Perry 
townships  in  the  same  county. 

The  cost,  of  course,  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  square 
brick  or  stone  schoolhouses,  such  as  were  erected  in  the 
era  before  the  more  modern  type,  but  it  was  the  turning 
point  of  revolutionizing  the  school  architecture  of  one-room 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  also  induced  the  landscape 
gardener  to  come  to  the  front  and  improve  the  rural  school 
grounds,  placing  flowers  and  lawns  thereon. 


In  Berks  county  alone,  its  county  superintendent,  Prof.  E. 
M.  Rapp,  is  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  for 
placing  the  school  into  agriculture  instead  of  placing  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  schools.  He,  also,  was  the  first  one  to  introduce 
standardized  schools. 

A  teacher  and  a  board  of  directors  will  receive  a  diploma 
from  him,  if  they  can  show  that  they  have  a  modern  school¬ 
room — one  that  includes  half-an-acre  of  ground  for  play 
purposes,  a  well  or  running  water,  cellar  heaters,  drinking 
cups  of  the  individual  type  arid  a  lighting  system  so  arranged 
that  the  light  passes  over  the  shoulder  of  the  pupil,  and  that 
no  sun  can  glare  directly  in  the  face  while  the  pupil  is  at 
work  at  his  desk.  This  superintendent  has  555  teachers  in 
charge,  two-thirds  of  whom  teach  in  one-room  schools.  In 
five  years  -  he  has  granted  almost  100  diplomas  for  stan-  - 
dardized  schools  to  the  gratification  of  the  patrons,  teachers 
and  scholars. 


A  New  Book  on  Hollow  Tile  Houses 


With  the  increasing- 
congestion  in  cities  and 
towns  and  the  consequent 
flocking  of  greater  and 
greater  numbers  to  the 
suburbs  for  their  homes, 
the  proper  housing  facili¬ 
ties  for  such  localities 
have  become  a  perplex¬ 
ing  and  important  prob¬ 
lem.  How  this  problem 
may  be  and  is  being 
solved  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  builders, 
owners  and  tenants  is  the  subject  of  the  volume  just  issued, 


“The  Natco  Double  House.” 

For  closely  settled  communities  like  suburbs,  the  double 


or  semi-detached  house  has  proven  a  happy  medium  between 
the  single  and  the  apartment  house.  It  affords  all  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  ground  area  necessary  to  a  reasonable  rental  while 
providing  the  privacy,  convenience  and  comfort  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  home.  “The  Natco  Double  House”  is  the  only 
publication  to  date,  devoted  entirely  to  this  new  phase  of 
construction.  Between  its  covers  are  over  fifty  designs 
submitted  in  competition  by  leading  architectural  draughts¬ 
men,  with  detailed  plans  and  costs;  also  many  recently  erect¬ 
ed  Natco  double  houses  with  their  plans. 

As  essential  to  up-todate  information  regarding  the  latest 
and  highest  developments  in  double  house  structures,  the 
acquisition  of  this  Natco  double  house  book  is  recommended. 
Tt  is  published  by  the  National  Fire  Proofing ,  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  will  send  it  free  to  architects,  drafts¬ 
men  and  those  engaged  in  the  building  profession,  and  to 
others  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents  per  copy. 


National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety. 

The  third  annual  safety  congress  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Industrial  Safety  was  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle 
Chicago,  October  13,  14  and  15,  eminent  men  in  varied 
lines  of  industry  being  among  the  speakers.  The  “manu¬ 
facturer’s  session,”  which  marked  the  closing  day,  was 
presided  over  by  Melville  W.  Mix,  president  of  the  Dodge 
Manufacturing  Company,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  It  is  expected 
that  a  special  committee  will  take  up  the  industrial  safety 
problems  of  the  clayworking  trade  in  the  near  future. 


The  Most  Reprehensible  Hoarding. 

Whether  or  not  Secretary  McAdoo  was  guilty  of  an  in¬ 
justice  toward  the  banking  interests  of  the  country  when  he 
launched  his  charge  of  hoarding,  he  is  right,  emphatically 
right,  in  saying  that  it  is  just  as  reprehensible  for  individuals 
and  corporations  to  hoard  money  at  this  time  as  it  is  for 
banks. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  “there  is  no  real  reason  for  tight 
money  in  this  country.”  Under  the  Aldrich- Vreeland  act 
there  has  been  put  into  circulation  $326,000,000  emergency  cur¬ 
rency.  The  new  banking  and  currency  system  is  being  or¬ 
ganized,  and  it  is  a  potent  safeguard  for  the  future.  There 
has  not  been  the  slightest  excuse  for  panic  or  for  hoarding. 


That  there  has  been  individual  and  corporate  hoarding  is 
demonstrated  by  the  need  for  so  much  emergency  currency, 
as  well  as  by  complaints  of  men  of  business  that  money  is 
tight  and  scarce.  Some  blame  the  government  and  want 
“more  money,”  but  what  can  the  government  do  against 
hoarding? 

It  is  not  creditable  to  American  intelligence  or  courage  that 
individuals  and  corporations  should  hesitate  “to  deposit 
money  in  the  banks  in  the  usual  way.”  The  banks  of  the 
country  are  sound  and  the  safest  place  for  one’s  savings  or 
surplus.  Men  of  affairs  have  protested  vigorously  against 
“hysterical  economy”  and  have  advised  the  business  com¬ 
munity  and  the  great  consuming  public  to  buy  and  sell  with 
confidence  and  sane  hopefulness.  Let  the  protest  against 
foolish,  gratuitous,  uneconomic  hoarding  be  given  the  widest 
and  strongest  indorsement.  He  who  hoards  injures  himself, 
injures  his  community,  withdraws  capital  from  industry,  and 
encourages  irrational  alarm  and  panic. — Chicago  “Tribune.” 


Improvements  in  McManigal  Furnaces. 

The  recent  improvements  in  the  McManigal  grateless 
furnace,  in  the  form  of  an  additional  kiln  crown,  have  been 
highly  endorsed  by  leading  ceramic  engineers  in  this 
country,  and  the  plan  which  R.  D.  McManigal  has  worked 
out  seems  very  practical  and  effective. 


Firing  and  Burning 

Being  the  Ninth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Intense  Heats  and  their  Application  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Burned  Clay  and  Rock  Products 

By  Ernst  Schmatolla,  Dipl.  Ing. 
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(Continued  from  October  6th  issue.) 

Continuous  Horizontal-Draft  Kilns. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HIS  type  of  kiln  is  most  generally  called  the  Hoffmann 
kiln  after  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Hoffmann.  The 
original  Hoffmann  kiln  was  circular  and  had  the  chim¬ 
ney-stack  in  the  center.  It  had  twelve  sections,  each  acces¬ 
sible  by  a  door-gap  and  connected  by  a  flue  with  the  chim¬ 
ney,  similar  to  that  shown  and  described  in  Chapter  V,  fig¬ 
ures  12  and  13.  Later  it  was  preferred  to  build  it  in  two 
straight  portions,  forming  two  parallel  tunnels,  connected 
at  the  ends  by  two  semi-circular  sections  or  tunnels  and  to 
divide  the  tunnel  by  drop-arches  in  sixteen  or  even  more 
sections  which  are  called  chambers  although  they  are  not 
separated  by  partition  walls  but  form  a  continuous  tunnel. 

A  kiln  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  in  figures  90,  91  and  92, 
of  which  figures  90  and  91  are  the  plan  and  elevation.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  straight  sections  of  the  tunel  (T)  there  is  a 
wide  flue  (R)  arranged  which  is  connected  by  a  center  flue  to 
a  chimney,  the  latter  not  being  shown.  Each  of  the  sixteen 
sections  of  the  tunnel  (T.  is  connected  by  a  short  flue  (k) 
with  the  chimney-flue  (R),  and  a  valve  (g)  is  arranged  at 
each  of  these  flues  (k)  for  closing  them.  If  the  correspond¬ 
ing  section  does  not  communicate  with  the  chimney ;  these 
valves  may  also  be  used  for  regulating  the  draft. 

Above  the  flue  (R)  there  is  another  flue  (r),  which  may 
be  connected  with  the  former  by  a  valve  (I)  and  with  any 
of  the  burning  chambers  (T)  by  movable  pipes  or  hoods  (m) 
connecting  openings  (gi)  with  the  openings  (o)  in  the  crown 


of  the  tunnel.  The  various  sections  of  the  tunnel  (T)  may 
also  be  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  under¬ 
ground  flues  (s  and  Si)  for  the  phrpose  of  water-smoking. 

The  most  common  way  of  operating  this  kiln,  which  is 
in  most  cases  the  most  economical,  is  to  feed  the  fuel  mostly 
fine  coal  or  slack,  directly  amongst  the  ware  which  is  to  be 
burned.  This  is  done  through  numerous  feed-holes  (o) 
which  are  arranged  in  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  about  three  feet  apart. 

The  brick  or  other  ware  to  be  burned  are  set  in  such  a 
manner  that  narrow  shafts  are  formed  vertically  under  each 
feed  hole.  To  illustrate  this  and  the  operation  of  the  kiln 
to  better  advantage,  the  author  has  drawn  figures  93  and  94, 
the  former  corresponding  to  figure  92,  but  drawn  to  a  larger 
scale,  part  being  cut  off.  Figure  94  shows  a  vertical,  longi¬ 
tudinal  section  through  a  part  of  the  straight  tunnel  repre¬ 
senting  chambers  16  and  1  to  6.  At  the  end  of  chamber  6 
a  paper  partition  (p)  is  indicated  by  a  heavy  line.  Each 
of  the  fuel  shafts  communicates  at  the  lower  end  with  trace 
holes  or  longitudinal  flues  (t)  which  extend  between  the 
brick  setting  in  the  same  direction  as  the  draft. 

In  setting  brick  or  other  ware  in  a  continuous  kiln  of  this 
kind  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  will  be  subjected  to  a 
horizontal  draft,  and  that  the  fire  gases  and  hot  air  have 
the  natural  tendency  to  rise  and  to  travel  along  the  roof. 
Therefore,  the  brick  must  be  set  so  that  the  draft  is  ob¬ 
structed  near  the  top  but  facilitated  near  the  bottom,  which 
is  done  by  providing  bottom  flues  (t)  between  the  setting, 
these  flues  communicating  by  cross  flues  (ki)  with  the 
chimney-connecting  flues  (k).  If,  in  figure  94,  the  flue  (k) 
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near  the  paper  partition  (p)  is  open,  while  the  others  are 
closed,  the  waste  gases  will  escape  through  this  flue  to  the 
chimney,  but  as  soon  as  the  waste  gas  gets  so  hot  that  it 
consumes  the  paper,  the  fire  will  proceed  to  the  next  cham¬ 
ber  (7),  if  this  is  connected  to  the  chimney.  After  this  ex- 
16  and  1  is  drawn  through  the  burned  brick  which  fill  cham¬ 
ber  1  and  2,  and  takes  up  the  heat  from  the  brick  and  grad- 


Fig.  92 


planation,  the  following  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
kiln  (illustrated  in  figures  90,  91,  92,  93,  94  and  95)  will  be 
easily  understood. 

Let  us  assume  that  all  of  the  sixteen  chambers  or  sections, 
except  two  or  three,  are  filled  with  brick  set  in  the  manner 
as  shown  in  figure  93  and  94,  and  that  all  the  chambers,  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  are  being  burned  and  those  which  are 
cooling,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  sheets  of  heavy 
paper  pasted  to  the  drop  arches  and  the  wall-projections 
which  carry  the  drop  arches  (9).  Chamber  16  is  empty, 
chamber  1  just  being  emptied  as  indicated  in  figure  94,  cham¬ 
ber  2  is  in  the  cooling  state.  The  air  entering  into  chamber 


ually  becomes  hotter.  Chamber  3  is  fed  with  coal  and  the 
hot  air  from  chambers  1  and  2 'strikes  the  fuel  which  rests 
on  the  projecting  brick  of  the  fuel  shafts,  only  the  smaller 
part  of  the  fuel  falling  to  the  bottom.  In  chamber  3  the 
highest  temperature  is  developed  by  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  and  the  combustion  gases,  mixed  with  an  excess  of  air, 
are  drawn  by  the  draft  through  the  adjoining  chambers  4 
and  5  after  the  separating  paper  partitions  have  been  burned 
away.  In  figure  94  the  paper  partition  between  chambers 
5  and  6  is  still  holding  and  the  waste  gases  are  being  drawn 
through  the  flue  (k)  of  chamber  5  into  the  chimney  flue. 

In  actual  operation  the  fire  gases  and  the  air  are  drawn 
through  as  many  chambers  as  possible  to  utilize  as  much 
heat  as  possible.  But  there  is  a  limit.  The  temperature  of 


the  waste  gases  must  be,  at  the  point  where  they  leave  the 
ware,  not  less  than  150  degrees  centigrade  or  300  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  water  upon  the 
ware.  If  the  draft  is  produced  by  a  chimney,  the  above 
named  temperature  is  necessary  to  produce  the  draft.  If 
mechanical  draft  produced  by  fans  is  used,  the  waste  heat 
may  be  utilized  to  a  still  lower  temperature  if  the  brick  have 
been  well  dried  before  being  put  into  the  kiln. 

As  indicated  in  figure  91,  the  first  paper  damper  which  the 
waste  gases  strike  may  be  in  chamber  10,  which  leaves  cham¬ 
bers  11  to  15  for  water  smoking,  with  heated  air  only,  the 
warm  air  being  drawn  from  the  cooling  chamber  through 
the  upper  main  flue  (r)  and  connecting  pipes  (m)  into  the 
chambers  11,  12  and  so  forth,  to  remove  the  moisture  from 
the  green  brick  which  has  not  been  removed  during  the  dry¬ 
ing  process;  and  the  drying  may  even  be  finished  in  the  kiln. 
The  fire  will  proceed  in  the  kiln  one,  two  or  even  more 
chambers  every  day  according  to  the  strength  of  the  draft 
and  other  conditions.  In  kilns  which  are  equipped  with 
mechanical  draft,  and  when  the  brick  are  completely  dry 
before  being  put  into  the  kiln,  the  progress  will  be  much 
faster. 

In  the  Hoffman  kiln,  where  the  fuel  is  fed  through  the  roof 
amongst  the  brick,  the  ash  from  the  fuel  may  render  the 
brick  which  are  next  to  the  fuel  shaft  unsightly,  but  the 
fuel  economy  is  more  important  in  this  kiln  than  the  culling 
of  a  few  brick,  as  it  consumes,  on  the  average,  only  250  to  300 
pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  brick.  It  is  evident  that  a  gas 
kiln  which  is  constructed  on  this  principle  will  give  almost 
the  same  economical  advantages  without  producing  goods 
which  are  made  unsightly  by  ashes. 

A  gas  kiln  built  on  the  Hoffmann  principle,  which  is  much 
in  use  in  Europe,  is  shown  in  figures  95  and  96  in  plan  and 
elevation.  In  place  of  the  fuel  shafts  there  are  perforated 
pipes  (r)  arranged  which  are  connected  by  underground 
flues  (q)  with  the  gas  main  (k),  the  gas  producer  not  being 
shown.  The  lines  1,  2,  3  and  4  through  which  the  horizontal 
sections  of  the  plan  in  figure  95  are  drawn,  are  indicated  in 
the  cross  section,  figure  96.  Water-smoking  flues  (s)  with 
connecting  flues  are  also  shown  in  figure  96. 

Instead  of  using  pipes  for  distributing  the  gas,  shafts  may 
be  built  or  set  with  perforated  fire  brick  and  covered  by  tile. 
The  gas  may  also  be  fed  from  the  top  similar  to  the  method 
shown  in  figure  50,  Chapter  IX,  and  gas  distributing  pipes 
connected  to  the  movable  gas  main  (C).  This  arrangement 
would  be  particularly  adaptable  to  a  circular  kiln  with  a  gas 
producer  in  the  center. 

A  type  of  the  Hoffmann  kiln,  which  has  many  advantages, 
is  the  zigzag  kiln  where  the  chambers  of  the  tunnel  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  zigzag  manner,  as  shown  in  figure  97  plan  view. 
In  such  an  arrangement  the  chambers  can  be  much  nar¬ 
rower,  and  the  heat  concentrated  to  better  advantage  with¬ 
out  loosing  it,  as  the  side  walls  of  the  chambers  adjoin 
each  other.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  zigzag  arrangement  a 
much  longer  tunnel  can  be  concentrated  in  the  same  area, 
and  that  the  very  important  flues  for  water  smoking  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  length,  thus  preventing  loss  of  heat. 


Fig.  94 
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Fig.  95 


The  alternately  turning  movement  of  the  fire  gases  in  their 
journey  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  secures  a  better  dis¬ 
tribution  and  mixture  of  the  gases  than  in  the  straight  or 
circular  kiln. 

In  the  Hoffmann  kiln,  and  its  various  types,  arrangement 


Fig.  96 


shafts  under  each  feed  hole,  two  thin  perforated  walls  may 
be  erected  under  a  row  of  feedholes  and  even  a  grate  may 
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can  be  made  to  prevent  the  brick  or  ware  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  fuel.  One  variation  would  be  to  build  the 
fuel  shafts  with  firebrick  which  have  perforations  for  ad¬ 
mitting  the  air  and  discharging  the  firegases.  Instead  of 


Fig.  97 

be  arranged  between  the  walls.  By  such  interior  furnaces 
or  troughs  the  fuel  is  kept  out  of  contact  with  the  goods. 

(To  be  continued.) 


New  Brick  Roads  in  Monongahela  Valley. 

Monongahela  highways  have  undergone  some  wonderful 
improvements  recently  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Department.  Among  the  high¬ 
ways  completed  is  that  from  Charleroi  to  Speers,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County.  This  brick  road,  constructed  by  the  state, 
has  been  opened  to  public  traffic  within  the  last  few  days. 
At  Speers  the  contract  for  a  connecting  brick  street  has 
just  been  awarded. 

Between  Fayette  City  and  Brownsville  an  important  piece 
of  road  is  being  built.  The  state  will  have  completed  soon 
1,354  feet  of  brick  road  immediately  above  Fayette  City  and 
connecting  with  the  paved  streets  of  that  place.  This  road 
will  be  opened  to  traffic  in  about  two  weeks. 


Employes-  Welfare  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  accord  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  first  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Industrial  Welfare  and  Efficiency  Conference  held 
in  Harrisburg  last  year,  John  Price  Jackson,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  and  Industry,  has  issued  a  call  for  a 
second  conference  to  be  held  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Har¬ 
risburg  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  November,  1914. 
This  conference  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  En¬ 


gineers’  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  is  to  enable  the  employers  and  employes  to 
work  out  together  the  problems  that  confront  them  with 
reference  to  increasing  the  welfare  of  the  employes  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  industries. 


Clay  working  Iowa’s  Fourth  Industry. 

According  to  statistics,  the  compilation  of  which  has  just 
been  completed,  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  ranks  fourth 
among  Iowa’s  industries  in  the  number  of  men  employed. 
Although  generally  considered  a  seasonable  industry,  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  various  brick  and  tile  factories  throughout  the 
state  worked  on  an  average  of  217.4  days  during  the  past 
year,  which  is  only  66.1  days  less  than  the  general  average 
of  the  working  days  put  in  by  all  of  Iowa’s  industries.  The 
past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Iowa  and  a  still  greater  prosperity  is  looked 
for  in  the  coming  twelfth-month. 


The  Jeannette  Brick  and  Stone  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Jeannette,  Pa.,  and  will  manufacture  face  brick  and 
pavers.  The  offices  of  the  new  company  are:  J.  F.  Lutz, 
president;  T.  F.  O’Connell,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Archie 
Sproul,  general  manager. 


The  Way  to  Reach  the  Farmer 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Heart-to-Heart 
Talks  on  Publicity  in  Connection  with 
Burned  Clay  Ware  in  Farming  Communities 

By  C.  B.  Platt 

Secretary,  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Assn. 


NEARLY  every  good  business  man  who  happens  to  be 
a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile,  is  convinced  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  pretty  generally  a  good  business  proposition 
— in  other  lines  of  business. 

These  men  are  ready  to  admit,  a  good  many  of  them,  that 
the  farms  are  well  on  the  way  toward  being  "tiled  out  and 
just  as  ready  to  admit  that  there  are  still  a  few  years  of 
good  business  ahead.  It  is,  in  fact,  observable  that  they  will 
admit  most  anything  as  long  as  they  are  not  asked  to  admit 
that  it  would  pay  to  advertise  drain  tile. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  circumstances  make  it  difficult  to  show 
them  that  it  has  ever  paid.  There  seem  to  be  no  available 
examples  to  show  that  some  large  tile  producing  firm  has 
reached  a  marked  success  through  advertising.  Apparently 
no  one  has  ever  made  much  of  an  effort  or  made  much  out 
of  the  efforts  they  have  made. 

To  go  back  to  the  conviction  so  generally  held  by  the  good 
business  men  who  happen  to  be  in  the  tile  business,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  pays — generally — they  seem  to  be  strong  on  adver¬ 
tising  but  weak  on  the  application  of  it  to  the  tile  business. 
It  is  hard  for.  them  to  determine  what  would  be  the  proper 
sort  of  advertising.  On  this  point,  sellers  of  advertising 
space  have  done  much  to  enlighten  them  and  at  the  same 
time  lighten  their  pocket  books. 

So  it  comes  to  a  point  where  many  of  them  (that  is,  the 
manufacturers  of  drain  tile)  say  that  the  only  good  medium 
of  advertising  their  product  is  the  “open  umbrella’  — which 
is  to  say  that  it  is  no  use  to  talk  drain  tile  unless  the  skies 
are  weeping. 

If  we  take  that  point  of  view,  we  will  be  convinced  that 
advertising  drain  tile  is  unnecessary,  extravagant,  even  fool¬ 
ish — since  everybody  knows  that  the  tile  business  is  always 
good  when  it  rains  and  only  poor  in  dry  seasons. 

From  the  way  the  demand  for  drain  tile  fluctuates — up  in 
wet  weather  and  down  in  dry  weather,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  question  of  tile  drainage  has  been  considered  from 
but  one  side — which  is  the  dry  side.  The  farmer,  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer,  seems  to  be  convinced  that  it  only  pays 
to  tile  during  wet  seasons. 

We  must  trade  these  convictions  off  before  we  go  into  the 
publicity  business  and  before  we  make  the  money  we  ought 
to  make,  when  wc  make  tile  for  farm  land  drainage. 

There  is  no  use  of  spending  a  dime,  at  this  stage  in  the 
development  of  agricultural  knowledge,  in  trying  to  convince 
the  farmer  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  him  to  spend  a  few 
dollars — say  three  or  four  dollars  an  acre — in  tiling  land  on 
which  water  stands  during  the  greater  part  of  the  spring 
months  in  ordinary  years  and  all  the  time  during  wet  seasons. 
Farmers  know  all  about  that. 

The  farm  journals  have  talked  on  that  subject  (once  in 
a  while)  and  our  agricultural  college  and  experiment  stations 
teach  that  water  in  excess  is  a  bad  thing  to  stand  around  on 
land  that  is  worth  $150  to  $200  an  acre. 

Farmers  know,  now,  that  this  swamp  land  breeds  mosquitoes 
and  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  screen  houses.  The  medical 
journals — which  find  ready  readers  on  the  farm — have  shown 


the  relation  between  the  mosquito  and  malaria.  So  to  cure 
the  “shakes”  the  farmer  has  tiled  his  swamp.  The  medicine 
man  had  a  more  wholesome  effect  than  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
pert. 

As  a  consequence,  enough  tile  is  put  in  to  discourage  the 
breeding  activities  of  the  mosquito  and  to  cut  down  the 
quinine  market.  The  demonstration  of  the  land  is  so  marked 
that  the  farmer  gets  a  little  confidence  in  drain  tile  and  puts 
iu  a  few  more, — making  the  land  produce  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  what  it  should  produce,  which  is  generally  about 
forty  per  cent  more  than  the  balance  of  the  untiled  farm  is 
producing. 

So  the  farmer  gradually  gets  a  conviction  that  it  pays  to 
tile  wet  lands.  Now  there  isn’t  a  single  farm  journal  that 
will  advise  against  tiling  farms  as  they  are  being  tiled  outside 
the  swamp  districts  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  would 
not  combat  the  theory  of  tile  drainage  if  conveyed  to  the 
farmer  through  the  advertising  columns  of  their  journals. 

The  question  is — who  ought  to  work  up  an  interest  in  tile 
drainage,  as  contemplated  in  thorough  systems,  installed  in 
every  acre  of  productive  soil  in  America?  The  farm  journal 
or  the  manufacturer  of  clay  drain  tile — which? 

Which  is  most  interested?  There  is  little  use  of  blaming 
farm  journals  for  not  conducting  departments  on  tile  drain¬ 
age- — they  are  busy  looking  up  the  claims  of  men  who  are 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
those  journals,  trusting  to  this  medium  the  work  of  bringing 
the  merits  of  their  goods  to  the  attention  of  the  owners  of 
farms. 

The  more  business  these  advertisers  do,  the  more  they  will 
advertise.  Farm  papers  are  not  run  for  glory.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  farm  journal  to  advise  the  farmer  what  to 
use — but  the  man  who  advertises  in  the  columns  of  the  farm 
paper  has  a  right  to  ask  that  the  farm  journal  editor  inves¬ 
tigate  the  story  that  he  hands  him,  and,  if  he  finds  it  true, 
and  new,  and  good,  that  he  publish  it. 

He  shows  that  he  believes  in  the -farm  paper  by  using  it. 
Why  shouldn't  the  farm  paper  reciprocate? 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Article  is  in  Preparation 

On  Burned  Clay  Drain  Tile, 

Silo  Blocks  and  Other  Ware 
that  Should  Be,  but  is  Not 
Always  Used  on  the  Farm 

Help  us  by  Sending  in  Literature 
on  the  Subject 
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Among  the  Clay  Plants 

Being  a  New  Department,  Conducted 
from  the  Field,  and  Summarizing .  the 
Impressions  Received  at  First  Hand 

By  C.  O.  Arbogust,  Cr.  E. 

Associate  Editor,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


A  GROWING  spirit  of  progressiveness  marks  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  of  today.  The  few  men  whose  busi¬ 
ness  takes  them  on  a  round,  as  it  were,  of  the  brick¬ 
making  plants,  see  the  truth  on  every  hand.  It  is  not  so  ap¬ 
parent  at  conventions — for  the  conventions  of  today  are  much 
like  the  conventions  of  ten  years  ago.  This,  probably,  is  be¬ 
cause  the  same  men  attend  them,  to  a  great  extent. 

But  at  the  clay  working  plants  where  younger  men  are  com¬ 
ing  up  and  taking  the  place  of  those  who  burned  and  sorted 
in  years  gone  by,  a  new  thought  and  a  new  life  is  evident. ' 

The  author  of  this  letter  has  been  out  among  the  clay- 
workers,  doing,  seeing  and  thinking — making  a  one-man- 
power  effort  to  spread  the  gospel  of  better,  faster  and  cheap¬ 
er  methods  of  working  clays.  He  finds  a  certain  enthusiasm 
among  the  men  of  clay  that  makes  his  work  pleasant  because 
it  is  appreciated.  He  finds  a  spirit  of  responsiveness  to  mod¬ 
ern  ideas  that  was  totally  lacking  among  the  small  manufac¬ 
turers,  a  few  years  ago.  More  than  six  thousand  miles  have 
been  covered  on  the  present  trip.  Hundreds  of  clayworkers 
— these  hundreds  reaching  close  to  the  thousand  mark — have 
been  interviewed  and  in  no  instance  has  there  been  a  case 
met,  where  the  man  was  not  willing  to  discuss  his  methods 
and  processes,  and  ask  whether  or  not  the  author  had,  or 
had  not,  seen  a  better  way  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

These  men  all  seem  to  realize  the  advantages  of  travel  and 
the  intelligence  which  comes  of  daily  contact  with  other  clay- 
workers.  This  is  natural  since,  for  years,  these  men  have 
gone  to  conventions  and  meetings,  with  the  idea  of  rubbing 
elbows  with  each  other  and  of  learning  something  from  each 
other.  Now,  in  this  “traveling  scholarship”  to  which  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  has  appointed  me,  I  am  receiving  the 
education  and  information  which  many  brickmakers  are  so 
willing  to  give  and  distribute  with  as  willing  a  hand  to  the 
many  who  are  willing  to  receive  it.  It  is  a  slow  process ;  yet 
applied,  as  it  is,  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble,  it  gen¬ 
erally  gives  an  effective  remedy. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  one  stop  and  ponder  is  why 
so  many  clayworkers  go  along,  year  in  and  year  out,  bearing 
a  burden  of  imperfect  product  or  difficult  process,  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  both  could  be  cured  by  the  knowledge 
of  what  some  other  clayworker  is  doing  within,  perhaps, 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  plant  where  the  trouble  is. 

The  hope  is  that,  at  some  not  too  distant  date,  troubles 
will  be  “standardized”  and  come  under  certain  well  defined 
heads.  Then,  when  a  man  has  encountered  one  sort  of  trouble 
or  another,  and  finds  a  way  to  remedy  it,  he  will  be  able 
to  send  to  some  standard  place  a  description  of  what  he  has 
gone  through,  what  he  has  done,  and  the  result. 

To  this  central  and  standardized  place  could  come  men 
who  encountered  similar  troubles  and  by  the  asking  of  a 
question,  secure  the  remedy.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  “troubles  that  beset  the  clayworker”  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  very  much  as  are  the  ills  that  beset  mankind,  when 
a  telephone  call  brings  a  doctor,  a  prescription,  perhaps  a 
diet,  and  the  man  is  on  his  feet  again.  As  it  is,  troubles  of 
all  kinds,  ranging  from  the  pit  or  mine  to  the  finished  wall 


or  pavement,  are  brought  to  light  with  each  visit,  but  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  instance,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  persistence  with  which  each  set  of  men  met  the  trouble 
that  came  to  them  out  of  the  clay,  the  fuel  or  the  machinery. 

The  real  fight  centers  around  the  kiln  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  75%  of  all  plants  have  difficulty  in  a  more  or  less 
aggravated  form,  with  their  burning. 

I  had  not  been  on  this  trip  very  long  before  I  learned  to 
follow  one  rule  and  that  was  not  to  ask  anything  about  the 
burning  until  all  of  the  other  chronic  plant  diseases  had  been 
disposed  of. 

Mention  burning  to  the  clayworker  and  you  have  lighted 
the  powder  train— the  fight  is  on,  and  I  want  to  attest  to 
the  fact  that  neutrality  is  a  dead  issue.  I  have  been,  at  times, 
simply  covered  over  by  a  fusilade  of  questions — by  a  perfect 
storm  of  whys,  hows  and  whats — the  three  greatest  words 
in  the  clayworker’s  vocabulary. 

“Why”  says  one,  “should  I  install  a  pyrometer  system?” 
Another  says  :  “How  can  I  obtain  a  hard  burned  brick  on  the 
lower  courses  and  how  can  I  prevent  over-burning  the  tops? 
What  causes  my  brick  to  swell?  How  can  I  decrease  the 
time  of  my  burns?”  These  and  a  hundred  other  questions 
are  my  problems  to  solve  and  to  solve  differently  each  day, 
according  to  each  plant’s  local  conditions  of  men,  materials 
and  kilns. 

I  can  honestly  attribute  50  per  cent  of  what  success 
I  have  had  to  the  fact  that  I  go  to  the  plant  with  no  prior 
knowledge  of  conditions.  This  enables  me  to  view  these  con¬ 
ditions  without  prejudice  and.  as  a  consequence,  I  am  not 
tied,  hand  and  foot,  with  what  somebody  says  somebody  else 
did  or  with  the  results  of  some  experiment  which,  while  it 
probably  was  made,  was  just  as  probably  made  imperfectly. 

Knowing  nothing  of  previous  conditions,.  I  can  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  which,  in  very  many  instances,  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  yard  has  never  asked  himself  and  this  very  question  gives 
a  new  view,  a  different  angle — and  one  or  the  other  frequently 
solves  the  problem. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  familiarity;  and  while  I  do  not 
desire  to  rank,  in  any  way,  as  an  “efficiency  expert.”  I  want 
to  say  that,  in  my  mind,  the  success  of  the  “efficiency  expert” 
lies  in  his  being,  in  most  cases,  unfamiliar  with  everything 
which  has  led  up  to  the  trouble — he  is  then  able  to  see  the 
trouble  and  as  a  rule  stop  it. 

Nine  out  of  ten  plant  owners  could  become  efficiency  ex¬ 
perts  so  far  as  their  own  plants  were  concerned,  if  they 
would  leave  the  plant  for  a  month  and  spend  that  time  in 
traveling  around  among  plants  making  material  similar  to 
that  which  they  are  producing.  The  chances  are,  when  they 
come  back  home,  they  would  find  that  the  very  things  they 
thought  were  being  done  economically  at  their  own  plants, 
were  the  most  wasteful ;  and  that  the  things  which  they  had 
believed  they  could  not  afford  to  do,  were  the  very  things  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  without. 

The  advantage  the  selling  force  has,  over  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  end  of  the  clayworking  business,  lies  in  the  direct  contact 
made  by  it,  with  competing  forces,  and  the  information 
gained  by  the  process. 
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Lest  You  Forget! 


Cfhe  Sign  Factory  is  Still  Running 


Cone 

No. 

022 

.021 

020 

019 

.018 

.017 

016 

.015 

.014 

.013 

.012 

.011 

.010 

.09 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.05 

.04 

.03 

.02 

.01 

1 

2 

3 


Melting  Points 

Composition  Fahr.  Cent. 

0.5  Na20 . 2.OS1O2 . 1,004  590 

0  5  PbO  I.OB2O3 

0.5Na2O  O.IAI2O3  2.2  Si02.  •  •  •  ■  1,148  620 

0  5  PbO  1.0  B2O3 

0.5  Na20  0.2  AI2O3  2.4  Si02. ....  1,202  650 

0  5  Na?0  0.3  AI2O3  2.6  SiOjf.  ....  1,256  680 

0.5  PbO  1.0  B2O3  DullRed 

0.5Na2O  0.4  A1203  2.8  Si02.  ...1,310  710 

0.5  PbO  1-0  B2O3 

0.5  Na20  0  5  A1203  3.0  Si02 ....  1,364  740 

0.5  PbO  1.0  B203 

0  5Na20  0.55  AI2O33  1  S1O2 . t  77(5 

0.5  PbO  10  B203 

IncipientCherry 

0.5  Na20  0.6  A1203  3.2  Si02 .  1,472  800 

0.5  PbO  1.0  B203 

0.5  Na20  0.65  A1203  3.3  Si02 .  1,526  830 

0.5  PbO  1.0  BA 

0.5  Na20  0.7  A1203  3.4  Si02 .  1,580  860 

0.5  PbO  1.0  B203 

0.5Na2O  0.75  Al2033.5  Si02 .  1,634  890 

0.5  PbO  1.0  B203 

Cherry  Red 

0.5  Na20  0.8  A1203  3.6  Si02 .  1,688  920 

0.5  PbO  1.0  B203 

0.3  K20  0.2  Fe203  3.50  S1O2  ....  1,742  950 

0.7  CaO  0.3  AI2O3  0.50  B203  ;  . 

0.3  K20  0.2  Ft203  3.55  Si02....  1,778  970 

0.7  CaO  0.3  AI2O3  0.45  B203 

.0.3  K2O  0.2  Fe203  3.60 Si02 .  1,814  990 

0.7  CaO  0.3Al2O3  0.40  B203 

Clear  Cherry  Red 

0.3  K20  0.2  Fe203  3.65  Si02 .  1,850  1,010 

0.7  CaO  0.3  Al203  0.35  B203 

0.3  K20  0.2  Fe203  3.70  Si02 .  1,886  1,030 

0.7  CaO  0.3  Al203  0.30  B203 

0.3  K20  0.2  Fe203  3.75  Si02....  1,922  1,050 

0.7  CaO  0.3  A1203  0.25  B203 

0.3  K20  0.2  Fe203  3.80  Si02 .  1,958  1,070 

0.7  CaO  0.3  A1203  0.20  B203 

0.3  K20  0.2  Fe203  3.85  Si02 .  1,994  1,090 

0.7  CaO  0.3  Al203  0.15  B203 

Deep  Orange 

0.3  K20  0.2  Fe203  3.90  Si02 .  2,030  1,110 

0.7  CaO  0.3  A1203  0.10  B203 

0.3  K20  0.2  Fe203  3.95  Si02 .  2,066  1,130 

0.7  CaO  0.3  A1203  0.05  B203 

0.3  0.2  Fe203  4Si02 . 2,102  1,150 

0.7CaO  0.3  AI203 

0.3  K20  0.1  Fe203  4  Si02 .  2,138  1,170 

0:7  CaO  0.4  A1203 

0.3  0.05  Fe203  4Si02 .  2,174  1,190 

0.7  CaO  0.45  Al203 

Clear  Orange 

0.3  K20  0.5  A1203  4  Si02 . 2,210  1,210 

0.7  CaO 


of  Seger  Cones 


Cone 

No. 

Composition 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

T 

0.3  K20 

0.5  A1203 

5  Si02. . . 

. . .  2,246 

1,230 

0.7  CaO 

. . .  2,282 

a  _ 

6 

0.3  K20 

0.6  A1203 

6  Si02. . . 

1,250 

7 

0.7  CaO 
0.3  K20 

0.7  A1203 

7  Si02. . . 

...2,318 

1,270 

8 

0.7  CaO 
0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

0.8  A1203 

8  Si02 . . . 

. . .  2,354 

1,290 

White  Heat 

9 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

0.9  A1203 

9  Si02. . 

. . . .  2,390 

1,310 

1,330 

10 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

1.0  A!203 

10SiO2. . 

. . . .  2,426 

1,350 

11 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

1.2  A1203 

12  Si02. . 

. . . .  2,462 

1,370 

12 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

1.4  A1203 

14  Si02. . 

. . . .  2,498 

13 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

1.6  AI203 

16  Si02. . 

. 2,534 

1,390 

Bright  W  hite 

14 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

1.8  A1203 

18  Si02. . 

. . . .  2,570 

1,410 

1,430 

15 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

2.1  A1203 

21  Si02. . 

. . . .  2,606 

1,450 

16 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

2.4  A1203 

24  Si02  . 

. . . .  2,642 

1,470 

17 

0.3  K20 
0.7  CaO 

2.7  A1203 

27  Si02  . 

. . . .  2,678 

1,490 

18 

0.3  K20 

3.1  A1203 

31  Si02 

. . .  2,714 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


0.7  CaO 


Dazzling  White 


0.3  K20  3.5  A1203  35  Si02.......  2,750  1,510 

0.7  CaO 

0.3  K20  3.9  A1203  39  Si02 .  2,786  1,530 

0.7  CaO 

0.3  K20  4.4  A1203  44  Si02 .  2,822  1,550 

0.7  CaO 

0.3  K20  4.9  A1203  49  Si02 . 2,858  1,570 

0  7  CaO 

0.3  K20  5  4  A1203  54  Si02 .  2,894  1,590 

0.7  CaO 

0.3  K20  6.0  A1203  60  Si02 .  2,930  1,610 

0.7  CaO  .  , 

-0.3  K20  6.6  A1203  66  Si02 .  2,966  1,630 

0.7  CaO 

0.3  K20  7.2  A1203  72  Si02 .  3,002  1,650 

0.7  CaO 

0.3  K2O  20  A1203  200SiO2 .  3,038  1,670 

0.7  CaO 

Al203  10  Si02 .  3,074  1,690 

A1203  8  Si02 . 3,110  1,710 

A1203  6  Si02 .  3,146  1,730 

A1203  5  Si02 .  3,182  1,750 

A1203  4  Si02 .  *....3,218  1,770 

AfcOs  3  S»02 .  3,254  1,790 

A1203  2.5  Si02: .  3,290  1,810 

Al203  2  Si02 .  3,326  1,830 

A1A  1.5  Si02 .  3,362  1,850 


iiin  im  in— 


Publicity  or  Free  Advertising 

How  Every  Clayworker  Can  Add  to  His 
Sales  and  at  the  Same  Time  Educate  the 
Reading  Public  to  a  Better  Knowledge 
of  the  Best  of  All  Building  Material 


7  '  HE  first  thing  that  a  brickmaker  should  do,  is  lose  the  idea  that  everyone  knozvs  how  good  brick  really  is.  The 
ugly  fact  is  that  a  great  majority  of  our  builders  are  using  substitutes  for  brick  every  time  they  get  a  chance. 
Fire  limits  have  to  be  established  by  law,  to  keep  people  from  building  frame  structures  that  would  imperil  whole  cities. 
Architects  still  tell  clients  that  “brick  is  expensive”  and  that  wood  is  cheap. 

The  author  of  this  series  has  agreed  to  show  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  readers  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  beginning  in  their  own  home  towns  and  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  Every  line  is 

pregnant  with  practical  truths  for  the  clayworker.  This  is  the  sixth  article  in  the  series. 

By  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 

Secretary  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


1 


A  FEW  days  ago  an  advertising  solicitor  called  upon  a 
brick  manufacturer  and  dealer  who  is  a  regular  user 
of  space  in  the  newspaper  represented  by  the  solicitor. 
A  good  advertising  man  does  not  take  a  name  from  his  call¬ 
ing  list  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  attached  to  a  contract.  He  calls 
every  once  in  so  often  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  advertiser’s 
business  and  give  him  suggestions  and  help,  if  needed,  in 
preparing  his  copy. 

This  advertising  man  was  a  good  one,  as  will  be  shown. 
He  made  it  a  practice  to  see  that  every  firm  upon  his  list 
changed  copy  with  every  issue  of  the  newspaper.  The  brick 
man  used  only  the  Sunday  edition  and  he  never  repeated 
an  ad.  because  the  solicitor  would  not  let  him. 

“What  have  you  got  in  mind  for  next  Sunday?”  asked  the 
solicitor.  ^  •  > 

“Well,  I’ve  been  thinking,”  said  the  brickman,  “that  I  had 
better  cut  down  the  ad.  for  a  while.  This  war  scare  is  going 
to  put  the  ‘dinger’  on  the  building  business,  I  guess.” 

“Have  you  noticed  any  falling  off  in  business  yet?”  asked 
the  newspaper  man.  “I  saw  a  story  in  the  paper  yesterday 
saying  that  building  in  the  city  is  at  the  high  water  mark, 
and  stating  that  we  are  considerably  ahead  of  last  year  at 
this  time.” 

“No,  it  hasn’t  hit  us  yet,”  the  brick  man  said,  “but  if  the 
banks  stop  loaning  money,  it  certainly  is  going  to  hurt.  It 
has  been  a  great  season  so  far  and  we  have  had  to  turn  down 
some  orders,  but  I  am  afraid  we  will  wish  we  had  them  be¬ 
fore  winter  sets  in.” 

The  ad.  man  knew  his  business,  and  he  pulled  up  his  chair 
close  to  the  brickman’s  desk,  and  set  out  to  show  him  a  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  not  cut  down  his  advertising.  He  said : 

“When  you  are  driving  your  automobile  along  the  road 
and  come  to  a  long,  steep  grade  do  you  shut  off  your  power? 
Of  course  you  do  not.  You  open  the  throttle  and  give  her 
more  gas.  If  you  are  anticipating  an  up  grade  in  business, 
it  is  just  the  time  you  should  increase  your  space. 

“Let  us  take  the  war  scare  at  its  worst.  Suppose  there  is 
a  shortage  of  money  and  some  building  has  to  be  delayed  for 
a  better  time  to  borrow.  If  you  and  your  competitors  are 
not  rushed  beyond  your  normal  capacity  the  competition  may 
be  a  little  keener.  You  will  be  able  to  make  prompt  deliv¬ 
eries  and  the  situation  will  be  ideal  for  the  fellow  who  has 
to  build,  war  or  no  war. 

“Instead  of  cutting  down  your  ad.  why  don’t  you  start  a 


special  campaign  and  tell  the  builders  what  a  favorable  time 
it  is  for  them  to  do  that  job  they  have  been  delaying?  Not 
everybody  has  to  borrow  to  carry  on  their  improvements, 
and  the  man  with  capital  could  not  have  a  better  time  to 
build.  If  you  make  your  arguments  strong  enough  you  will 
draw  out  a  great  many  operations  that  might  have  held  back 
if  it  was  a  rush  time  with  material  and  labor  hard  to  get. 
Don’t  talk  dull  times — turn  the  emergency  into  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  fellow  who  is  not  enterprising  enough  to  adver¬ 
tise  will  be  the  one  to  suffer.  You  can  keep  your  plant  run¬ 
ning  full  head  just  as  you  have  all  summer— if  you  handle 
the  situation  right.  Go  after  it  harder  than  ever  before.” 

There  is  logic  in  the  solicitor’s  argument.  Too  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  look  upon  the  item  of  advertising  as  an  expense. 
It  is  as  asset.  The  man  who  puts  a  dollar  in  advertising  and 
fails  to  get  back  something  more  than  a  dollar  for  it  is  wast¬ 
ing  his  space. 

Not  all  returns  are  direct,  however,  and  often  the  real 
results  are  difficult  to  measure.  The  department  store  an¬ 
nounces  a  certain  article  at  a  special  price.  When  the  store 
finds  these  departments  crowded  from  opening  to  closing 
it  knows  that  its  advertising  attracted  the  extra  business. 
When  an  automobile  manufacturer  uses  a  full  page  in  a 
magazine  he  may  have  a  flood  of  requests  for  catalogues  but 
he  does  not  expect  direct  sales  from  the  expenditure.  He 
can  measure  results  only  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  growth  of  a  well  known 
mail  order  business.  The  company  had  a  single  line  to  sell. 
It  began  advertising  in  a  small  way  because  its  capital  was 
limited.  The  first  ads.  printed  in  national  magazines  brought 
few  orders.  During  the  first  three  months  of  its  campaign 
it  spent  fifty  dollars  in  advertising  for  every  dollar  that 
came  back  through  the  mails.  Then  the  balance  began  slow¬ 
ly  to  change.  At  six  months  the  business  was  about  break¬ 
ing  even  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  orders  came 
thick  and  fast  and  every  dollar  put  in  advertising  brought 
back  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  in  orders. 

The  lesson  of  this  experience  is  that  a  short  time  ad.  does 
not  pay.  Getting  results  from  advertising  is  something  like 
driving  a  nail.  One  tap  does  not  drive  it  home.  Continu¬ 
ous  hammering  does.  There  is  strong  medicine  in  repetition. 
Make  the  same  argument  over  and  over  again,  but  dress  it 
in  different  clothes.  By  and  by  the  reader  becomes  a  con¬ 
vert — not  to  the  last  argument  or  to  the  first,  but  to  the  im- 
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pression  created  in  his  mind  by  the  constantly  recurring  words. 

In  the  advertising  department  of  nearly  all  metropolitan 
newspapers  there  is  a  “star"  man.  He  is  sent  after  the  hard¬ 
est  prospects.  If  there  is  a  concern  in  the  city  which  is  not 
using  space  and  whose  business  the  advertising  manager  be¬ 
lieves  would  respond  to  publicity,  a  solicitor  is  sent  to  him. 
If  the  man  who  regularily  covers  that  “beat”  fails  to  get  a 
contract  from  the  prospect  the  “star”  man  may  be  sent  to 
call  on  him. 

I  know  such  a  man  who  would  call  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  times  upon  a  single  prospect,  if  it  was  necessary  to  “land” 
him.  He  would  not  give  up  so  long  as  he  felt  that  his  news¬ 
paper  could  make  money  for  the  prospect.  He  encountered 
men  who  did  not  believe  in  advertising  and  those  who  were 
prejudiced  against  the  paper  he  represented.  In  time  he  won 
them  all  over. 

Often  a  man  upon  whom  he  had  called  a  number  of  times 
would  say,  “Oh,  well,  I  will  give  you  an  ad.  just  to  get  rid 
of  you.  Put  in  about  a  quarter-column  for  me  Sunday.” 

“No,  I  will  not,”  the  solicitor  always  would  say.  “You 
might  better  take  the  money  that  you  would  pay  for  a  one¬ 
time  ad.  and  put  it  on  the  plate  when  you  go  to  church 
Sunday.  It  will  do  you  no  good  in  the  newspaper.  Unless 
you  are  willing  to  undertake  a  consistent  campaign  of  adver¬ 
tising,  don’t  spend  any  money.” 

Nearly  always  this  argument  had  the  right  affect.  The 


Cut  Down 
Your  Fuel  Bills 


Now  the  Cold  Weather’s  Coming  On,  you 
are  Beginning  to  Feel  Another  Phase  in  the 
High  Cost  of  Living  Problem. 

It  is  the  Growing  Cost  of  Keeping  Warm. 

How  would  you  like  to  knock  off  fifteen 
to  thirty  per  cent  of  that  cost? 

Not  by  installing  a  new  heating  system, 
or  something  else  that  costs  money. 

Move  Into  a  Brick  House! 

If  you  Can — do  Better  than  That — Build 
a  Brick  House  of  Your  Own. 

Don’t  Forget— “Build  with  Brick ” 


Enterprise  Brick  Co. 

Emporia,  Kansas 


The  Thirteenth  Display  Advertisement.  This  Ad.  Will  Have 
a  Harder  “Punch”  if  Run  in  a  Space  Six  Inches 
High  and  Two  Columns  Wide,  News¬ 
paper  Width. 


consistency  of  the  solicitor’s  position  made  an  impression 
upon  the  prospect  and  he  became  convinced  that  good  pub¬ 
licity  actually  would  pay  him  in  increased  business. 


A  great  many  men  advertise  in  their  local  newspapers  as 
a  matter  of  loyalty  to  the  town.  This  is  particularily  true 
in  the  small  towns.  It  is  admirable  from  one  angle  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  poor  business.  The  man  who  signs  for 
a  small  space  by  the  year  and  sends  in  copy  to  stand  through 
the  year  is  doing  his  business  an  actual  injury.  It  leads  a 
reader  who  is  abreast  of  the  times,  to  unconsciously  say, 
“There’s  the  same  old  ad.” — meaning,  there’s  the  same  dead 
and  alive  concern. 

The  day  of  the  old  fashioned  stereotype  ad.  is  gone.  Copy 
that  reads  “Dealer  in  Brick,  Lime,  Cement,  etc,”  is  a  waste 
of  white  paper.  Mention  only  one  article  in  any  advertise¬ 
ment.  Tell  something  about  your  brick  in  one  ad.  Let  the 
people  know  that  there  is  no  lime  in  them.  Tell  about  your 
new  motor  truck  for  delivery  and  how  free  from  delays 
your  service  is.  In  another  ad.  argue  for  the  economy  of 
brick  construction.  Try  to  see  the  thing  from  the  reader’s 
viewpoint.  Put  into  your  advertisement  something  that  will 
arrest  his  attention,  and  interest  him. 

When  you  go  fishing  you  cover  your  hook  with  bait.  Fish 
for  business  the  same  way.  Don’t  go  about  it  too  roughly. 
Let  the  reader  see  your  bait  first.  That  means  put  a  catch 
line  at  the  top.  In  three  or  four  words  say  something  that 
refers  to  what  follows  and  put  the  “punch”  in  it.  Foolish  or 
irrelevant  catch  lines  are  not  in  good  taste.  Just  a  sensational 
or  startling  sentence  that  has  no  reference  to  the  subject  of 


REAL  TRUTH  OFTEN  IS 

In  every  human  breast  there  is  the  desire  to 
own  a  home. 

FOUND  BY  READING  BETWEEN 

No  man  can  afford  to  go  blindly  about  his  home 
building. 

the  LINES.  THERE  WILL 

The  only  successful  home  is  the  permanent 
home. 

BE  FOUND  HERE  VALUABLE 

First  cost  of  the  home  is  not  so  important  as 
the  cost  of  maintenance. 

SUGGESTIONS  THAT  ACTUALLY 

One  dollar  rightly  spent  in  the  home  means 
two  dollars  in  repairs  saved. 

MEAN  ADDED  DOLLARS 

The  material  for  the  home  that  means  perma¬ 
nency  at  least  cost  is  brick. 

AND  GREATER  COMFORT 

Brick  is  the  one  material  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages. 

FOR  ALL  WHO  HEED  the 

In  brick  beauty  and  adaptability  keep  pace  with 
permanency. 

MESSAGE  THAT  IS  PRINTED 

You  will  live  to  regret  it  if  you  fail  to  investi¬ 
gate  brick. 

BETWEEN  THESE  LINES 

“Build  with  Brick”  after  consulting 

The  Cal.  Dean  Brick  Co. 

Assyria.,  Illinois 


The  Fourteenth  Display  Advertisement.  This  Ad.  Will  be 
More  Effective  if  the  Same  Amount  of  Space  Is 
Used  as  Is  Recommended  f6r  the  Ac- 

rnmnanvinn  AH. 


the  ad.  fails  to  make  the  right  impression  on  the  reader.  He 
feels  that  you  are  trying  to  fool  him  and,  when  he  reads 
through  what  you  have  been  printing  in  the  way  of  argu- 
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ment,  he  feels  that  there  is  a  “hook”  or  some  other  stinger 
in  the  ad.  itself. 

Advertising  is  a  delicate  proposition.  It  can  be  made  to 
repel  just  as  strongly  as  it  can  be  made  to  attract. 

While  only  two  specimen  ads.  are  given  with  each  article 
of  this  series  (with  one  exception,  when  four  were  pub¬ 
lished)  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  printed  with  a 
view  of  stimulating  your  own  ideas  and  of  teaching  you  how 
to  write  your  own  ads.  These  ads.  should,  wherever  possible, 
be  localized — that  is,  made  to  appeal  to  the  people  whom  you 
want  to  reach. 

For  instance,  you  can,  by  going  to  the  head  of  your  fire 
department,  secure  figures  on  the  number  of  fires  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  year,  and  the  property  loss.  You 
can  also  secure  the  amount  that  the  fire  department  is  cost¬ 
ing  your  city.  Publish  these  figures,  and  include  the  name — 
if  possible,  the  picture — of  your  fire  commissioner,  or  chief, 
or  whatever  his  title  may  be.  People  will  read  what  he  says, 
even  though  it  is  in  your  ad.  And  what  he  says  will  carry 
conviction  to  what  ever  else  your  ad.  says. 

When  there  is  a  fire  in  your  city  resulting  from  frame 
construction,  build  an  ad.  for  brick  out  of  it.  Find  out  de¬ 
tails  of  the  sale  of  houses  when  you  can.  Your  friend,  the 
real  estate  man  will  tell  you  about  deals  he  has  made.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  frame  houses  selling  for  hundreds  of 
dollars  less  than  they  cost  only  a  few  years  after  being  built 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  find  deals  in  brick  houses  that  bring 
more  than  they  cost. 

The  advance  in  land  values  will  not  keep  pace  with  depre¬ 
ciation  in  frame  buildings,  but  with  a  house  of  brick  located 
upon  a  growing  street,  it  often  occurs  that  a  man  gets  more 
than  his  house  cost  him  after  having  lived  in  it  for  several 
years.  If  you  can  use  names  and  locations  and  actual  figures 
in  your  advertisements  you  will  have  done  something  for  the 
brick  business  of  your  town. 

Make  up  a  little  news  story  out  of  the  same  material  that 
you  put  into  your  ad.  and  ask  the  editor  to  print  it.  In 
the  absence  of  local  stories  here  are  two  of  general  interest 
that  you  may  use : 

THE  ELEVENTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

The  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  have  taken  a  long  step 
toward  improving  the  safety  of  its  tenement  dwellers  if  it 
adopts  a  bill  containing  certain  amendments  to  the  building 
laws  which  has  been  unanimously  reported  by  the  legislative 
committee  on  metropolitan  affairs.  Boston  is  unfortunate  in 
possessing  some  serious  fire-hazards,  the  most  obvious  ones 
being  long,  continuous  rows  of  wooden  “three-deckers,”  but 
if  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  law  are  adopted,  this 
form  of  operation  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  for  no  wooden 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  less  than  five  feet  from  any  lot 
line,  and  those  to  be  occupied  by  three  or  more  families  are 
to  be  placed  not  nearer  than  ten  feet  from  any  adjoining  lot 
line.  The  height  of  wooden  buildings  is  proposed  to  be 
limited  to  forty  feet. 

These  provisions,  limiting  the  height  and  the  lot  area  which 
may  be  covered,  tend  to  act  as  preventives  both  of  fire  loss 
and  of  the  many  evils  of  congestion.  They  are  commendable 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  question  will  arise  in  many  minds 
why  these  rather  generous  minimum  requirements  for  public 
safety  were  not  increased  and,  for  that  matter,  adopted  long 
ago  by  a  city  which  in  so  many  ways  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
human  progress.  The  fact  that  Boston  seems  to  be  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  error  in  tolerating  housing  conditions  which 


many  cities  long  ago  forbade,  would  lead  to  the  hope  that  it 
might  now  go  even  further  than  the  others  have  yet  done,  and 
prohibit  the  building  of  any  wooden  tenements.  In  the  light 
of  experience,  such  a  step  would  be  highly  desirable  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint,  and  certain  it  would  reduce  the  fire 
hazards  in  a  class  of  dwellings  in  which  fires  are  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  occasion  the  greatest  less  of  life.  Economically 
considered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  land  that  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  valuable  to  warrant  the  erection  of  brick,  stone  or  con¬ 
crete  tenements  is  valuable  enough  to  justify  the  erection  of 
even  a  wooden  tenement. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  amending  the  building  laws 
Bostonians  are  neglecting  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice 
a  principle  that  other  persons,  with  less  reputation  for  pru¬ 
dence,  have  long  advocated. 

THE  TWELFTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

“Gee!  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Some  sight — eh?” 

So  said  the  jolly  America  ,  just  returned  from  a  summer 
in  Europe — a  summer  not  without  incident,  on  account  of 
the  conditions  in  that  war-ridden  part  of  the  world.  He  was, 
peradventure,  looking  at  his  home  fire-department,  rushing 
toward  a  fire. 

“You  don’t  see  anything  like  that  in  You-rup”  said  he. 
“Been  abroad  three  months  and  not  once  did  I  see  a  run  to 
a  fire !  This  is  the  place  for  me.” 

With  his  face  all  smiles,  the  jolly  American  went  on  his 
way,  humming  the  song  the  last  words  had  brought  to  mind 
—“This  is  the  life,  this  is  the  life,  this  is  the  life  for  me.” 

He  had  watched  the  dash  of  the  truck,  seen  the  galloping 
horses,  the  clinging  men,  the  scampering  crowd.  He  had 
heard  the  siren  horn  and  the  clanging  bell — smelt  the  pungent 
wood  smoke  as  it  streamed  from  polished  brass  smokestack. 
The  engine  turned  a  corner,  the  sound  of  the  bell  died  in 
the  distance,  the  street  resumed  its  normal  inactivity,  and 
the  jolly  American  went  on— “This  is  the  life,  this  is  the  life, 
this  is  the  life  for  me.” 

Around  the  corner  a  dozen  humble  homes  went  up  in 
smoke.  The  possessions  of  as  many  families,  not  to  mention 
the  boarders,”  joined  the  smoke  cloud  that  rose  from'  the 
charred  ruins.  It  was  a  daylight  fire— no  casualties.  The 
evening  papers  gave  it  five  lines — the  records  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  and  the  insurance  offices  had  a  few  fresh  entries. 

Who  cared?  The  men  in  the  street,  like  the  jolly  Ameri¬ 
can,  surely  gave  no  thought  to  the  fire — it  wasn’t  their  house 
— it  wasn’t  their  neighborhood ! 

That  is  the  attitude  that  the  average  American  takes. 
Until  a  fire  hits  him  personally,  it  isn’t  a  menace.  W hen  it 
does  hit  him,  he  is  up  in  arms  and  wants  someone  to  stop 
the  “awful  waste.”  From  that  day  on,  to  him  the  rush  of 
the  fire  engine  typifies  something  horrible  and  he  hears  the 
sound  of  the  firebell  with  a  spine-chilling  dread. 

Fires  runs  are  so  infrequent  in  European  cities  that  they 
are  a  sensation  and  instead  of  viewing  them  with  delight  the 
European  realizes  the  horror  that  attends  them. 

Just  consider  what  the  situation  would  be  in  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France,  if  those  countries,  like  America,  were  built 
up  with  frame  construction.  Every  city  and  town  touched  by 
the  armies  would  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  con¬ 
flagration.  The  use  of  non-burnable  materials  in  all  the 
buildings  has,  so  far,  saved  the  European  cities  from  such 
a  fate.  Only  the  buildings  actually  hit  or  fired  by  the  guns 
were  damaged — there  was  no  spread  of  fire  as  there  would 
have  been  with  such  building  as  is  common  across  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  time  rapidly  is  approaching,  if  we  believe  those  who 
make  a  special  study  of  the  fire  waste  and  its  remedies,  when 
Americans  will  view  fires  differently.  Too  many  cities  have 
been  wiped  out  and  the  tax  for  fire  loss,  although  indirect, 
is  being  felt.  The  country  is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  safety 
and  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  the  non- 
burnable  materials  in  building  construction. 


Salem  Puts  Ban  on  Wooden  Shingles. 

All  roofs  on  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  area  devastated 
by  the  recent  great  fire  in  Salem  are  to  be  constructed  of 
clay  tile,  slate,  terra  cotta,  metal,  or  other  equally  incom¬ 
bustible  materials,  so  reads  the  new  building  code.  This 
provision  was  incorporated  in  the  new  set  of  restrictions 
with  a  view  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  a  recurrence 
of  the  recent  disaster,  the  extent  of  which  was  largely  due 


to  the  fire-spreading  facilities  offered  by  row  after  row  of 
houses  roofed  with  wooden  shingles. 

Other  restrictions  in  the  new  code,  with  a  view  toward 
greater  fire  prevention,  are  that  no  building  will  be  allowed 
to  run  nearer  than  five  feet  to  the  adjoining  lot,  and  there 
must  be  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet  between  buildings 
on  the  same  lot.  No  building  shall  occupy  more  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  lot  on  which  it  is  built,  unless  it  be  on 
a  corner,  then  it  may  occupy  eighty  per  cent  of  the  lot. 


Producer  Gas  Efficiency 


Underwood  System  of  Burning  with 
Producer  Gas  Proves  Tremendous 
Success  at  Tell  City,  Indiana 


The  U.  S.  Brick  Company,  at  Tell  City,  Indiana,  Where  the  Underwood'  System  (Patented) 

Cuts  Burning  Time  and  Fuel  Cost  in  Half. 


of  Burning  with 


Producer  Gas 


GENERATING  heat  by  means  of  producer  gas  is  just 
as  logical  and  just  as  scientifically  correct  as  produc¬ 
ing  heat  by  any  other  means — coal  (direct  fired),  wood, 
oil,  gas  or  any  other  combustible  material — and  the  economy 
effected  makes  the  first  named  process  much  more  desirable 
than  that  of  applying  direct  fire  from  any  of  the  other  fuels 
mentioned. 

The  use  of  producer  gas  for  heating  operations  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  applied  to  various  industries  abroad,  as  well  as 
in  this  country.  It  has  given  very  satisfactory  results  and 
the  indications  are  that  it  will  supplant  all  other  methods 
of  heat  generation  where  it  can  be  applied  with  consistent 
economy.  The  fields  in  which  it  has  already  been  applied 
are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  among  them  are  can  mak¬ 
ing  and  canning,  soldering,  japanning,  type-founding,  varnish 
making,  laundry  machinery,  calenders,  in  furnace  for  harden¬ 
ing,  tempering,  annealing  and  malleablizing,  for  reducing 
chemicals,  for  cooking  and  baking,  coffee  roasting,  core  oven 
work,  for  steel  furnaces  and  various  processes  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron,  in  heating  and  welding  fires  for  tool  makers, 
for  heating  furnaces  for  large  and  small  forges,  for  melting 
glass  (both  tanks  and  pots)  and  for  operating  gas  engines. 

The  application  of  producer  gas  has  made  possible  metal¬ 
lurgical  operations  that  were  impracticable  with  direct  firing. 

The  general  essential  requirements  of  a  producer  gas  sys¬ 
tem  are,  first  of  all,  that  it  shall  insure  complete  combustion 
of  the  carbon;  second,  gas  of  uniform  quality;  third,  ease 
of  operation ;  fourth,  continuous  service. 

In  view  of  the  accomplishment  of  these  requirements,  any 
line  of  industry  can  afford  to  spend  or  invest  for  every  one 
per  cent  of  economy  in  fuel  consumption,  a  sum  equivalent 


to  ^$250,  with  coal  at  $1.00  a  ton,  or  $500  with  coal  at  $2.00 
a  ton,  or  $750,  with  coal  at  $3.00  a  ton,  when  gasifying  five 
tons  per  day  or  upwards. 

These  figures  are  based  upon  actual  demonstration  during 
many  years,  covering  a  great  proportion  of  the  industries 
previously  mentioned. 

The  economy  in  the  use  of  producer  gas,  as  compared 
with  all  other  kinds  of  fuel  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  sav¬ 
ings,  the  following  being  but  a  few  of  the  more  important 
ones — savings  that  have  been  absolutely  proven  in  the  many 
and  varied  industries  in  which  it  has  been  commercially  ap¬ 
plied ;  first,  more  complete  combustion  is  secured;  second, 
higher  temperatures  of  combustion  are  possible;  third,  there 
is  less  loss  of  heat  through  the  waste  products  of  combus¬ 
tion;  fourth,  greater  efficiency  in  transfer  of  heat;  fifth, 
heat  may  be  received  from  hot  waste  gases  and  used  for 
various  other  purposes ;  sixth,  gas  and  air  is  supplied  me¬ 
chanically,  and  combustion  is  in  easy  and  complete  control; 
seventh,  coal  loss  is  decreased,  in  loss  through  grates,  in 
transportation,  and  in  frequent  charging;  ninth,  labor  is  mini¬ 
mized,  so  far  as  the  handling  of  coal  is  concerned,  and  the 
removal  of  ashes;  tenth,  the  deletereous  effect  of  ashes  and 
extraneous  matter  on  the  substances  that  are  being  fired; 
twelfth,  it  is  the  only  cure  for  the  smoke  nuisance. 

The  Underwood  System  (patented)  of  Burning  with  Pro¬ 
ducer  Gas  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  producer 
gas  burning  system.  As  each  installation  progresses,  this 
wonderful  system  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  prophesies 
made  for  it  when  it  first  found  a  place  in  these  columns. 
At  Tell  City,  Ind.,  the  results  have  been  little  short  of  mar¬ 
velous,  and  the  letter  that  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page 
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is  a  strong  incentive  to  the  man  who  has  hesitated  about 
changing  his  burning  system  over  from  the  crude  methods 
of  his  great-grandfather  to  the  modern  method — the  one  that 
will  prevail  tomorrow. 


JOHN  T.  UNDERWOOD, 
Inventor  of  the  Underwood  System. 


Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Und  rwood  system  of  burn¬ 
ing  at  their  plant  at  Tell  City,  Ind.,  the  U.  S.  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  burned  their  product — a  high  grade  building  brick — with 
coal,  direct  fired,  in  four  30  ft.  round  down-draft  kilns  hav¬ 
ing  eight  fire  boxes  each,  and  also  in  two  rectangular  down- 
draft  kilns  with  eighteen  fire  boxes  each.  Using  this  meth¬ 
od,  it  generally  took  from  six  to  seven  days  to  burn  a  kiln 
of  seventy-five  thousand  brick,  and  even  then,  when  the  kiln 
door  had  been  torn  down  and  the  brick  was  being  removed, 
it  was  the  usual  custom  to  find  all  the  way  from  two  to  five 
thousand  soft  brick  in  the  kiln. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  in  the 
June  16  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  was  published  the 
remarkable  story  of  the  success  of  the  Underwood  system  at 
the  plant  of  the  Ajax  Brick  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  where 
by  the  aid  of  this  system  of  burning,  the  watersmoking  period 
at  that  company’s  plant  was  reduced  to  twenty-four  hours 


Regulating  Air  and  Gas  Supply. 


and  the  burning  period  reduced  to  seventy-two  hours. 

It  was  the  unanswerable  argument  of  this  convincing  dem¬ 
onstration  that  first  lead  the  U.  S.  Brick  Company  to  consider 
the  installation  of  the  Underwood  system  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  its  coal  bills  and  burning  time.  Further  consideration 
of  the  advantages  this  system  might  have  over  the  antiquated 
method  they  were  then  following  in  the  burning  process, 
simply  added  weight  to  convictions  already  strongly  planted 
in  the  minds  of  the  Tell  City  officials  by  the  showing  made 
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for  the  Underwood  System  in  Detroit,  until  finally  the  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company  were  sent 
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Out  of  Seventy-five  Thousand  of  These  Brick,  Less  Than 
Fifty  Were  So  Imperfect  That  They  Were  Culled. 


for  and  a  trial  of  the  system  decided  upon. 

The  first  kiln  burned  with  the  Underwood  system— one 
of  the  round  down-draft  type — was  finished  in  five  days  with 
a  maximum  temperature  of  twenty-two  hundred  degrees 


The  Absolute  Control  of  the  Temperature  in  This  Kiln 
Made  it  Possible  to  Secure  Brick  Uniform  in  Color  and 
Hardness,  Even  at  the  Door. 


Fahrenheit  and  less  than  fifty  imperfect  brick  were  taken 
from  the  kiln.  And  this  was  accomplished  with  a  fuel  con¬ 


sumption  that  brought  about  a  saving  of  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  brick  over  the  old  system. 
Just  as  marked  successes  were  met  with  in  burning  the 
other  two  round  kilns  and  the  rectangular  kilns.  Before 
burning  the  third  round  down-draft  kiln,  the  company  of¬ 
ficials  were  especially  dubious  as  to  the  results,  due  to  the 


The  Blower  Fan  Where  An  Even  Pressure  Is  Given  to  the 
Air  Entering  the  Kilns. 


fact  that  this  kiln,  which  is  of  the  solid  bottom  type,  had  al¬ 
ways  required  a  much  longer  burning  period  with  a  heavier 
loss  in  the  finished  ware  than  any  other  of  the  round  kilns. 
When  the  door  of  this  kiln  was  opened,  however,  the  re¬ 
sults  completely  annihilated  any  further  doubt  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Underwood  system.  Less  than  fifty  brick  were 
thrown  into  the  bat  pile,  all  of  the  others  being  uniformly 
burned  throughout  the  entire  kiln  and  even  around  the  bag 
walls.  The  latest  report  from  the  Tell  City  plant  is  that 
one  of  these  kilns  has  been  burned  in  eighty-six  hours,  using 
only  48,356  pounds  of  coal. 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Company  is  more  than  pleased  with  its 
experiment.  It  has  exchanged  the  old  system  for  one 
of  newer  invention — one  which  has  not  only  cut  the  burn¬ 
ing  time  nearly  in  half  and  reduced  the  fuel  consumption 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  compared  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  but  is  enabling  this  concern  to  turn  out  a  more  uni¬ 
form  product  with  a  minimum  loss  in  imperfect  ware. 

Testimonial  letters  are,  as  a  rule,  perfunctory.  In  this 
case,  however,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  desiring  to  secure 
an  unbiased  opinion  from  the  men  whose  money  was  being 
spent  on  a  comprehensive  installation,  wrote,  asking  for  a 
candid  statement.  In  replying,  Charles  F.  Herrmann,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Company,  covered  the  ground  so 
fully,  that  we  feel  it  obligatory  to  publish  his  letter,  without 
change,  omission  or  addition.  It  is,  as  a  consequence,  printed 
on  the  opposite  page,  and  its  perusal  is  urged  upon  every 
clayworker. 


Office  of 

u.  S.  BRICK  COMPANY 

Mana{ac(ureps  of 

Brick  and  Drain  Tile 


Tell  City,,  Ind. 


Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Sept.  29,  1914. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : - 


Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  inst.,  concerning  the  Underwood  Patent  Producer  Gas  Burn¬ 
ing  System,  in  operation  at  our  plant,  will  say  that  we  have  been  using  this  system  for  about  30  days. 

Prior  to  this  time,  we  were  burning  our  product a  high  grade  building  brick with  coal,  direct 

fired,  in  four  3 0 -ft.  round  down-draft  kilns  with  eight  fire  boxes  each  and  two  rectangular  down-draft 
kilns,  with  eighteen  fire  boxes  each. 

In  the  use  of  the  round  down-draft  kilns  in  which  we  were  burning  75,000  brick  per  kiln,  it 

took  us  from  6  to  7  days  with  coal,  direct  fired,  to  burn  them  off,  always  burning  from  2  to  5  M  soft 

brick,  due  to  inability  to  secure  a  uniform  hard  burn  throughout. 

In  the  first  kiln  burned,  a  round  down-draft,  in  the  Underwood  System,  under  a  maximum  tem¬ 
perature  of  2,200  degrees,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  kiln,  when  finally  emptied,  contained  less  than 
fifty  imperfect  brick,  all  the  others  being  uniformly  burned  as  to  color  and  hardness,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  and  around  the  bag  walls.  This  was  also  true  of  the  second  kiln. 

In  the  matter  of  the  third  kiln,  also  a  round  down-draft,  we  were  somewhat  skeptical  about 
the  results,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  of  the  solid  bottom  type  and  always  required  a  much  longer 
burning  period  with  a  heavier  loss  than  our  other  three  round  down-draft  kilns.  However,  we  were  more 

than  satisfied  with  the  outcome it  was  burned  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  two  previous  kilns, 

and  there  were  less  than  fifty  imperfect  brick  in  this  kiln  also. 

We  are  now  burning  our  round  kilns  with  the  Underwood  System  in  five  days  and  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  this  time  to  four  days. 

We  were  formerly  using  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  coal,  direct  fired,  per  thousand 
brick,  but  with  the  Underwood  System  we  have  already  reduced  the  fuel  consumption  400  pounds  per 
thousand  brick,  and  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  another  thing  of  great  importance  to  us,  which  is  that 
we  will  be  able  to  burn  85,000  brick  per  kiln  instead  of  75,000  as  in  the  past,  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  set  the  brick  much  closer  together  as  well  as  higher  in  the  kiln,  since  we  now  have  a  constant  and 
even  distribution  of  heat  and  no  soot  to  contend  with. 


Regarding  rectangular  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  135  and  145  M  brick  each,  we  would  say  that 
this  system  works  equally  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  round  kilns,  and  is  producing  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  high  grade  ware. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  this  system  to  our  kilns,  we  were  only  able  to  get  brick  varying 
in  color  from  a  pink  to  a  dark  cherry  red,  but  now  we  find  it  easy  to  produce  a  wide  range  of  colors 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  flash  brick,  inasmuch  as  our  fires  are  under  perfect  control  at  all  times. 

Summing  the  Underwood  System  up,  as  a  whole,  many  good  things  can  be  said  in  its  favor — 
applicable  to  kilns  already  built,  more  and  better  brick  per  kiln,  less  burning  time,  less  fuel  cost,  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  the  fires,  a  constant  and  even  heat  throughout  all  parts  of  the  kiln,  no  relining  furnaces, 
cleanliness  about  the  kilns,  no  smoke,  no  ashes  and  no  soot. 


If  any  of  your  readers  wish  to  visit  our  plant  at  Tell  City,  we  will  be  more  than  pleased  to 
have  them  come  and  see  for  themselves  the  results  we  are  getting  from  this  new  system  of  burning. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  we  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  journal 
ever  since  we  have  been  in  business  and  have  profited  largely  by  the  many  good  things  which  you  have 
published,  both  in  your  news  and  advertising  columns.  Nearly  every  piece  of  machinery  and  equipment 
we  have  in  our  plant  has  been  bought  as  a  result  of  our  study  of  your  advertising  pages,  and  it  was 
through  your  report  of  the  Underwood  System  at  Detroit  that  we  became  interested  in  it  and  finally 
bought  it. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  an  industry  to  have  a  trade  journal  which  investigates  matters  of  this 
kind  impartially  and  gives  the  results  to  its  readers  authoritatively,  as  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  able, 
oftentimes,  to  know  what  to  do. 

Hoping  that  the  information  which  we  have  given  you  about  the  Underwood  System  is  what  you 
want,  we  are,  Yours  very  truly,  U.  S.  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Chas.  F.  Herrmann,  President. 

P.  S. - We  have  just  burned  a  30-ft.  round  kiln  in  86  hours,  using  48,356  lbs.  of  coal  at  the 

producer. 
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“This  is  my  idea  of  an  artistic  brick  house,”  Barney  said. 


How  Barney 

Broke  In 


The  Story  of  a  Bookmaker’s  Ruse 
to  Convince  an  Architect  Who 
Was  too  Friendly  to  a  Competitor 


4 4 HERE’S  another  good  order  gone!” 

Barney  Matthews  smashed  his  fist  on  his  desk,  by 
way  of  emphasis.  His  brother,  Fred,  glanced  up 
from  a  pile  of  letters.  “What’s  the  trouble?”  he  said. 

“Same  old  trouble,”  Barney  answered,  “Reid  has  given  the 
Continental  Brick  Company  another  fat  contract.  It  didn’t 
hurt  so  badly  while  Reid  was  doing  small  work,  but  this  is 
the  City  Club,  the  biggest  job  in  Cleveland.  All  the  big  men 
in  Cleveland  belong  to  it,  and  this  job  will  give  the  Con¬ 
tinental  people  a  big  start  on  us  up  there.” 

“Tough  luck,”  said  Fred.  “How  did  we  lose— price,  size 
or  quality?” 

“Neither,”  answered  Barney— we  have  a  better  freight  rate, 
a  better  brick  and  the  same  size — we  lost  because  Reid  favors 
the  Continental  and  can’t  see  any  other  brickmaking  concern. 
The  Continental  people  have  a  salesman  who  came  from  the 
East,  and  who  used  to  know  Reid  when  he  practiced  in  New 
York.  When  Reid  opened  his  office  in  Cleveland,  this  sales¬ 
man  was  right  on  his  trail— now  he  gets  everything  that  Reid 
draw's  the  plans  for — and  we  get  nothing.” 

“And  Cleveland  is  our  only  big  city  market,”  said  Fred. 

“It  used  to  be— but  if  Reid’s  popularity  keeps  growing,  he 
will  get  a  greater  proportion  of  the  big  work,  and  if  we  don  t 
break  into  his  office,  we’ll  find  Cleveland  a  closed  market. 


ELLING  face  brick  is  a  business  that  taxes  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  every  man  engaged  in  that  profession. 
The  architect  is  the  purchasing  agent  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  clients.  Here  is  a  story  of  an  architect 
who  was  brought  to  see  merit  in  a  brick  that,  up  to  the 
time  a  clever  salesman  visited  him,  he  had  totally  ignored. 

By  Edwin  G.  Zorn 

The  past  five  years  had  brought  great  changes  in  the 
sales  territory  of  the  Redfield  Brick  Company.  Several 
different  times,  in  pondering  over  the  situation,  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  to  Barney  that  it  was  only  a  little  less 
than  a  half  dozen  seasons  ago  when,  on  one  fine  spring 
day,  Warren  Reid  &  Co.,  had  moved  his  offices  to  Cleveland 
from  New  York.  He  remembered  remarking  to  Fred  in  a 
most  casual  manner  about  having  a  new  architect  on  their 
list. 

Not  many  months  had  passed,  when  he  noticed  a  slight 
falling  off  in  orders  from  the  Cleveland  territory. 

Succeeding  months  brought  a  still  greater  fall  in  the 
number  of  brick  the  Redfield  Brick  Company  shipped  into 
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this  territory,  finally  arousing  Barney  to  the  realization  that 
immediate  action  was  necessary  if  he  expected  to  hold  up  any 
kind  of  an  average  for  this  section  when  the  reports  were  all 
in  and  the  year’s  business  checked  up.  Investigation  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  Reid  and  the  Continental  salesman 
were  close  friends,  a  fact  which  was  wholly  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  Continental  in  Cleveland. 

‘  I  tell  you,  Fred,  we’ve  got  to  do  something  desperate,” 
Barney  resumed.  “Cleveland  is  our  legitimate  outlet.  We 
have  no  right  to  sit  down  and  see  it  closed  to  us,  when  we 
have  the  right  brick,  the  right  price,  and  the  right  delivery- 
friendship  in  business  is  all  right— we  couldn’t  any  of  us  do 
business  without  it— but  it  goes  too  far  when  it  puts  a  crimp 
in  the  ‘innocent  bystander’ — and  that’s  about  what  we  are — 
innocently  standing  still.”  Barney  was  something  in  the  way 
of  a  humorist. 

II 

Bulldog  determination  is  not  a  common  attribute  and 
Barney  Matthews,  being  a  common  sort  of  a  fellow,  was 
not  oversupplied  with  it.  However,  he  found  Reid’s 
position  very  irritating.  He  had  been  stung  by  his  re¬ 
peated  failures  to  make  an  impression  on  this  architect, 
and  besides,  he  was  getting  just  a  little  bit  anxious  about 
the  future  welfare  of  the  business  their  father  had  left  them. 
So  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  resolved  to  find  a  way  of  over¬ 
coming  the  great  obstacle — Reid’s  biased  attitude  in  favoring 
the  Continental — and  so  it  troubled  him  for  many  days. 

It  was  well  along  toward  noon  about  two  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  the  morning  on  which  he  and  Fred,  had  the  conversa¬ 
tion  above  related,  when  Barney  turned  suddenly  in  his  chair 
and  said : 

“Say,  Fred.,  have  you  still  got  that  lot  up  in  Highland 
Park  you  bought  from  Strandberg  a  few  years  ago?” 

“Yes;  why?” 

“I  want  you  to  deed  it  over  to  me  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  I  will  return  it  in  its  original  condition  within, 
say  a  month.” 

“What  in  thunder  have  you  got  up  your  sleeve  now? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?”  Fred,  swung  around 
in  thorough  surprise. 

“I’ve  got  a  little  plan  I  want  to  work  out  and  this  lot 
is  one  of  the  essentials.  Don’t  ask  any  questions,  Fred. 
Just  let  me  have  the  use  of  this  property  for  about  a 
month  and  watch  our  order  sheet.” 

Fred.’s  confidence  in  his  brother’s  ability  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  silenced  a  number  of  doubts  which  sprang  up  in  his 
mind  at  that  instant,  and  a  few  days  later  he  tossed  over 
an  envelope  to  Barney  containing  the  deed,  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “There’s  your  lot.” 

The  next  morning,  Barney  caught  the  ten  o’clock  train 
out  of  Redfield  and,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  handed  his 
personal  card  to  the  boy  in  the  outer  office  of  Warren  Reid 
and  Co. 

The  boy  came  out.  Mr.  Reid  would  see  him  at  once. 

Barney  opened  the  door  and  walked  into  the  private 
office. 

Warren  Reid  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow.  Barney 
though  he  had  a  pleasant  way  with  him,  and  noted  a 
kindly,  although  searching  look,  in  his  dark  brown  eyes. 
He  wasted  no  time  on  preliminaries. 

“I  have  a  lot  in  Highland  Park,”  he  said,  “on  which  I 
want  to  build  a  nice  little  home.  Nothing  expensive,  you 
know,  but  a  substantial  looking  place.” 

As  Barney  held  out  his  personal  card,  he  hoped  that  Reid 
would  not  associate  the  name  with  the  brick  company 
that  had  tried  so  hard  to  secure  the  specifications  issued  from 
that  office.  Evidently  his  hope  came  true,  for  Reid  made  no 
comment. 

“I  am  thinking  of  something  on  the  bungalow  order,” 
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Barney  continued,  “a  low,  roomy,  artistic  looking  house, 
not  too  wild,  but  still  out  of  the  ordinary.” 

“I  see.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Matthews,  but  what  construc¬ 
tion  have  you  in  mind — frame,  stucco  or  brick?” 

“Brick,”  said  Barney,  glancing  sharply  at  Reid  to  see 
if  he  had  guessed  how  important  brick  was,  in  the  game 
he  was  playing. 

Ill 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  late  in  June  when  Barney 
walked  into  Reid’s  office  to  look  over  the  finished  plans 
of  his  house.  He  had  torn  himself  away  from  pressing 
duties  in  Redfield  that  morning  to  come  up  to  Cleveland, 
but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  it  would 
be  time  well  spent  when  the  final  reckoning  came. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  things  up  in  pretty  good  shape,  Mr. 
Matthews,”  Reid  greeted  him.  “About  the  only  thing  left 
is  the  brickwork  and  if  you  will  decide  on  that  this  after¬ 
noon,  we  will  have  everything  finished.” 


- - -  — -  ^ 

“This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  your  house  will  look 
when  it  is  finished,”  said  Reid,  proceeding  to  arrange  the 
samples,  using  the  strips  of  paper  to  represent  the 

mortar  joints. 

Reid  touched  a  button  back  of  his  desk.  An  assistant 
appeared. 

“Jasper,  bring  in  those  Continental  samples.” 

Reid  busied  himself  tearing  up  strips  of  colored  paper.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  sample  brick  were  brought  in. 

“This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  your  wall  will  look 
when  it  is  finished,”  said  Reid,  proceeding  to  arrange  the 
brick,  using  the  strips  of  paper  to  represent  the  mortar  joints. 

“How  do  you  like  this  combination?”  He  showed  Barney 
a  rather  striking  reproduction  of  rought  texture  with  a  gray 
mortar  joint. 

Barney  felt  like  shouting,  but  instead  he  said  to  himself, 
“So  this  is  the  best  the  Continental  can  offer.  Why  we’ve 
got  this  beaten  a  mile.”  However,  he  looked  the  samples 
over  carefully  for  several  minutes  and  then  leaned  back  in 
his  chair. 
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"You’ll  pardon  me,  Mr.  Reid,”  he  said,  “if  I  make  a  few 
suggestions.  W  hen  I  came  up  here,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
went  out  of  my  way  to  ride  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  to  look  at  some  of  the  new  houses  that  are  going  up 
there.” 

Barney  had  taken  particular  pains  to  cover  a  certain  route, 
so  that  he  had  certain  houses  pretty  well  located  in  his  mind. 
“I  saw  two.  in  particular,”  he  continued,  “that  struck  my 
idea.  I  thought  they  looked  well.  The  brick  was  a  deep  wine- 
to-purple  shade  and  the  mortar  was  a  blue  gray.  I  really 
think  you  ought  to  see  them  before  we  decide  on  the  brick 
for  this  house — you  see”  and  here  a  little  twinkle  came  in 
Barney’s  eye  “I  may  have  to  live  in  it.” 

Barney  paused. 

Reid  scratched  his  head  for  a  moment  and  said,  “I 
don’t  believe  I  recall  having  noticed  the  houses  you  speak 
of,  although  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that  section  of  the 
city.” 

"Suppose  we  take  a  run  out  there  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Reid,  if  you  have  time,  and  take  a  look  at  them.  I  want 
you  to  see  just  what  sort  of  a  brick  I  have  in  mind.” 

“Well,  perhaps  I  can  spare  a  little  time  this  afternoon. 
I’ll  take  you  out  in  my  car.” 


They  were  soon  speeding  along  in  Reid’s  automobile 
toward  the  more  substantial  residential  district  of  the  city, 
Reid  pointing  out  several  buildings  along  the  route  which 
he  had  planned.  After  riding  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
Barney  directed  the  driver  to  stop  opposite  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  looking  house,  while  he  and  Reid  got  out  of 
the  car  for  closer  inspection. 

"This  is  my  idea  of  an  artistic  brick  house,”  Barney 
said,  after  they  had  strolled  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 

Reid  did  not  reply,  but  walked  toward  the  front  again 
and  then  on  the  other  side,  in  the  meanwhile  surveying 
the  brickwork  with  the  closest  scrutiny. 


At  last  he  said,  “To  be  frank,  Mr.  Matthews,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  have  an  eye  for  good  brick.  I  think  this  is  about 
the  best  piece  of  work  I  have  ever  seen.” 

He  stopped  and,  after  a  few  moments  thought,  said 

slowly,  “Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  this  brick 

resembles  very  much  in  texture  and  color  some  samples 
I  have  at  the  office.  I’ll  have  to  go  back,  Mr.  Matthews, 

and  look  into  this  matter  more  thoroughly.  When  did 

you  say  you  would  be  in  town  again?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Reid;  I  will  be  pretty  busy  for  the 
next  few  days  and  I  really  don’t  see  how  I  can  get  in. 
Suppose  I  wire  you  when  the  coast  is  clear?  How  is 
that?” 

“Perfectly  all  right,  Mr.  Matthews.  In  the  meantime, 
I  will  look  into  this  brick  question  and  see  what  we  can 
do  for  you.  Jump  in  and  I’ll  take  you  to  the  station.” 

When  Reid  returned  to  his  office,  he  started  to  do 
some  thinking  and,  after  a  short  period  of  meditation,  he  said 
to  himself,  “Yes,  that  must  be  some  of  that  ‘Redfield’ 
brick.”  And  then  he  raised  his  voice  and  called,  “Jasper, 
bring  in  those  samples  of  brick  the  Redfield  salesman  left 
here  a  few  weeks  ago.” 

IV 

About  three  weeks  had  passed  when  Reid  began  to 
wonder  if  Mr.  Matthews  had  not  forgotten  to  call  and 
was  just  about  to  write  him,  reminding  him  of  his  promise, 
when  the  boy  brought  in  a  telegram.  Reid  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  read: 

Warren  Reid  &  Co.: 

Question  as  to  title;  compelled  to  abandon  building  project  for 
present.  Send  bill  for  balance  due  and  will  remit  check. 

B.  M.  Matthews. 

Reid  laid  the  message  on  his  desk.  He  was  a  trifle  dis¬ 
appointed.  True,  he  had  lost  nothing  on  the  transaction, 
but  he  had  put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  and  careful  thought 
into  this  house.  He  had  intended  to  produce  something 
different  in  the  way  of  home  building.  He  had  just  about 
made  up  his  mind  to  recommend  the  brick  his  client  had 
suggested  and  he  was  just  a  little  anxious  to  see  what  he 
could  do  with  this  material  which  was  new  to  him.  He 
disliked  very  much  to  see  his  ideal  unrealized. 

He  sent  the  bill  and  received  his  check.  Business  relations 
between  Warren  Reid  &  Co.  and  B.  M.  Matthews  of  Red¬ 
field,  appeared  to  be  closed. 

A  month  slipped  by  without  incident.  Barney  had  re¬ 
turned  the  deed  covering  his  brother’s  lot  and  Fred.  Warren 
Reid  &  Co.  accepted  it  without  comment. 

“Say,  Barney,”  Fred,  remarked  with  a  smile,  one  after¬ 
noon  several  days  later.  “I  have  been  watching  the  Cleve¬ 
land  order  sheet,  but  haven’t  seen  any  alarming  increase. 
You  have  been  spending  considerable  time  up  there  lately. 
What  have  you  been  doing?” 

Barney,  however,  failed  to  see  any  humor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  said,  bitterly,  “I  guess  my  little  scheme  didn’t 
work.  We  will  have  to  try  something  else,  that’s  all.” 

“Let  us  hear  something  about  your  scheme.  You  have 
been  making  several  trips  down  to  Cleveland,  but  that’s 
about  all  I  know.” 

“Well — ”  said  Barney.  He  wras  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  messenger-boy  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 
Barney  ripped  open  the  envelope  and  read: 

Redfield  Brick  Company; 

Quote  price  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  your  num¬ 
ber  one  hundred  and  three  giving  approximate  date  first  delivery. 

Warren  Reid  &  Co. 

Barney,  with  great  difficulty,  suppressed  his  joy  and 
said,  “There’s  your  answer,  old  man.  There’s  your 
answer.” 


Dodge  Rope  Drive  in  Plant  of  American  Clay  Company, 
Terre  Haute,  I  nd. 


Rope  Drives 

and  their 

Application 

Twenty-live  Years  of  Development 
Has  Made  Transmission  by  Means  of 
Manila  Rope  Practical  and  Economical 

By  C.  R.  Trowbridge 


IN  getting  power  from  the  point  where  it  is  generated  to 
the  ^oint  where  it  is  to  be  utilized,  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  much  judgment  and  care. 

The  first  steam  engines  were  built  to  pump  water  from 
mines.  Since  they  were  intended  to  be  connected  to  vertical 
reciprocating  pumps,  they  were  built  with 
vertical  cylinders  fitted  with  reciprocating 
pistons;  and,  as  it  was  not  considered 
practicable  to  place  them  directly  over  the 
pit,  the  heavy  parts  of  the  engine  were 
placed  on  one  side  and  a  beam  used  to 
reach  out  over  the  hole  and  make  the 
connection  with  the  pump  rod,  which  ex¬ 
tended  down  to  the  flooded  workings. 

Here  was  a  direct  connection  between  the 
powrer  and  the  resistance ;  but  when,  later 
on,  it  was  found  desirable  to  drive  mill 
machinery  by  steam  power,  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  could  at  first  be  thought  of  than  to 
take  the  pumping  engine  and  chop  off  the 
upper  end  of  the  pump  rod  in  order  to 
connect  it  to  a  crank.  The  crank  was  a 
necessity,  because  the  mill  machinery  was 
mainly  rotary  in  its  movements  and  could 
not  be  worked  like  a  pump.  It  took  sev¬ 
eral  generations  to  discover  that  the  beam 
was  unnecessary  when  there  was  no  pit’s 
edge  to  reach  over,  and  it  has  taken  sev¬ 
eral  more  generations  to  accumulate  a 
really  valuable  fund  of  experience  for  use 


in  the  other  phases  or  departments  of  power  transmission. 

Today,  however,  things  are  beginning  to  be  reasoned  out 
from  end  to  end.  In  many  cases  it  is  found  possible  to  use 
prime  movers  which  are  themselves  rotary  instead  of  recipro¬ 
cating,  and  in  nearly  all  instances,  the  power  from  the  engine, 
steam  turbine,  hydraulic  turbine  or  other  motor  is  delivered 
to  the  point  where  it  can  really  do  some  work  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  efficient  manner. 

In  some  cases  electric  transmission  is  found  desirable 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way,  especially  in  the  last 
stretch,  connecting  with  a  motor  on  the  tool.  In  other  in¬ 
stances — probably,  as  yet,  the  majority  of  cases — nothing  bet¬ 
ter  has  been  found  than  a  leather  belt  running  over  a  pair 
of  'pulleys.  In  very  many  situations,  however,  the  use  of 
rope  transmission  meets  the  demands  of  the  work  better 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  the  widely  extending  use  of 
the  rope  drive  is  an  indication  of  its  fitness  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Originally  the  use  of  a  rope  instead  of  a  belt  seemed  to 
be  a  very  simple  matter;  it  was  a  sort  of  round  belt,  running 
in  grooved  sheaves  instead  of  over  cylindrical  pulleys,  a 
thing  that  anybody  could  rig  up.  When,  however,  it  was 
desired  to  use  rope  driving  for  larger  power  transmissions 
than  could  be  effected  by  a  single  rope,  the  first  idea  was 


Dodge  American  System  of  Rope  Drive. 
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to  use  two  or  more  separate  ropes  side  by  side,  assuming 
that  they  would  pull  together  as  well  as  they  had  done 
separately.  This  combination — the  so-called  “English”  sys¬ 
tem — works  well  in  some  instances,  just  as  the  walking  beam 
of  the  early  mill  engines  worked  well,  although  it  belonged 
to  a  really  different  kind  of  work.  Later  experience,  however, 
developed  the  “American”  system,  using  a  continuous  and 
endless  rope  in  the  place  of  a  number  of  separate  ones,  and 
thus  began  the  scientific  development  of  the  rope  drive, 
permitting  the  employment  of  a  separate  tension  sheave  and 
enabling  all  kinds  of  problems  to  be  met  and  all  directions 


and  angles  to  be  made  in  the  transmission  of  power. 

With  this  wiping  off  of  the  slate  and  the  making  of  a 
fresh  start,  came  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  really  com¬ 
plete  system  of  rope  transmission,  and,  during  the  twenty-five 
years  in  which  this  development  has  taken  place,  there  has 
been  accumulated  a  fund  of  experience  covering  almost 
every  possible  case  which  may  occur  in  practice.  This  ex¬ 
perience  permits  the  installation  of  rope  transmissions  with 
a  minimum  of  friction  loss,  of  noise  and  maintenance  cost, 
and  assures  the  attainment  of  maximum  efficiency,  durability 
and  economy. 
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and  angles  to  be  made  in  the  transmission  of  power. 

James  B.  Hammond,  of  the  Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
22nd  Pennsylvania  District.  As  previously  mentioned  in 
this  magazine,  Mr.  Hammond  was  nominated  at  the  pri¬ 
maries  on  the  Washington-Progressive  ticket  in  May, 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Committee  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  its  ticket  on  Sept.  29  and  was  endorsed  by  the 
Temperance  Federation  on  October  8.  Mr.  Hammond,  it 
is  said,  has  a  very  good  chance  of  winning  the  election. 
Ex-President  Roosevelt  will  speak  in  Mr.  Hammond’s 
district  Oct.  27,  and  will  give  his  support  to  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  candidacy. 


National  Brick  Manufacturers  Meet  in  February. 

The  coming  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  announcement  of  which  was  made  in 
the  October  6  issue  of  this  magazine,  will  be  held  in  De¬ 
troit,  during  the  third  week  in  February.  The  dates  will 
be,  in  all  probability,  Tuesday,  February  16,  Wednesday 
the  17th  and  Thursday,  the  18th. 


Wants  Foreign  Clay  or  American  Equivalent. 

The  Classified  Section  is  beginning  to  echo  the  martial 
sounds  of  Europe.  One  advertiser,  who  has  been  using  clay 
from  Klingenberg,  Germany  and  from  Budweis,  Austria, 
wants.. to  purchase  some  of  either  or  both,  or  would  investi¬ 
gate  clay  produced  in  this  country  that  was  similar  to  the 
clays  found  in  the  two  cities  mentioned. 


Two  Views  of  the  Booth  of  the  American  Clay  and  Cement  Corporation  at  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Industrial  Exposition  Held  in 
That  City  Recently.  The  Exhibit  Was  Laid  Up  with  the  Various  Kinds  of  Brick  Handled'  by  This  Company,  Whose  Offices 

Are  in  Rochester. 


Aincnwu 
•Clap  Cement 
Corporation 


Questions  and  Answers 

Here  Are  Given  the  Replies  Made 
by  America’s  Best  Authorities  to 
Questions  Asked  by  Our  Readers 

QUESTIONS  sent  to  this  Department  umll  receive  prompt  attention,  answers  being  returned  by  mail  as  soon  as 
possible.  Those  that  have  wide  interest  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  clayworkers.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  confidential,  and  no  letters  will  be  forwarded  them  without  being  scruti¬ 
nized  by  “ Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


Methods  of  Washing  Fire  Clay. 

562.  Tennessee — Will  you  please  give  us  a  description  of 
the  best  known  method  and  appliances  for  washing  fire  clay 
to  rid  it  of  chert  (flint)  and  impurities.  In  our  clay  there  is 
about  ten  per  cent  chert  ranging  from  pea  to  walnut  size. 
We  should  lik  to  recover  the  chert  for  other  purposes.  Also 
please  refer  us  to  the  best  literature  covering  this  subject. 

The  methods  of  purifying  fire  clay  depend  upon  the  phys¬ 
ical  character  of  the  clay,  its  value  and  upon  the  degree  of 
purification  required.  Your  clay  may  be  a  loose  material 
like  the  so-called  “kaolins”  (micaceous  sands)  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  or  it  may  be  an  earthy  or  a  tough,  plastic  clay,  like  some 
of  the  fire  clays  of  New  Jersey,  kaolin  in  Pennsylvania,  crop 
No.  2  fire  clays  of  the  coal  measures,  kaolins  of  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Arkansas,  fire  clays  of  Texas,  or  it  may  be 
rock-like,  such  as  the  solid  No.  2  fire  clays  of  the  coal  meas¬ 
ures,  or  finally,  it  may  be  non-plastic  flint  clay  like  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  No  single 
method  of  purification  would  be  applicable  to  these  several 
varieties  of  clay. 

Kaolins  are  washed  by  beating  them  to  a  thin  pulp  or 
slip  in  a  pug  mill  or  granulator  type  of  machine,  or  a  blung- 
er;  the  course  materials  may  be  eliminated  in  a  sand  wheel 
or  sand  box;  the  fine,  slow-settling  impurities,  such  as  mica, 
are  removed  in  settling  or  flotation  troughs,  and  the  creamy 
kaolin  slip  is  collected  in  settling  tanks.  After  settling,  the 
surplus  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  remaining  slurry  is 
pumped  into  filter  presses.  The  filter  press  cakes  are  air 
dried  in  sheds  or  artificially  dried  in  some  type  of  dryer. 

Some  low  grade  pottery  (including  stoneware)  clays  are 
simply  beaten  up  and  brought  into  suspension  in  a  blunger, 
followed  by  screening.  The  slip  which  passes  through  the 
screen  is  collected  in  a  tank  or  cistern  and  kept  in  suspension 
by  a  stirring  mechanism  (agitator)  until  it  can  be  pumped 
to  the  filter  presses.  The  cakes  from  the  filter  press  are 
passed  through  a  potter’s  pug  mill  and  the  pugged  material 
taken  directly  to  the  potter  or  stored  in  damp  cellars. 

Obviously  this  method  of  purification  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  a  low  grade  fire  clay  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  or  other  low  priced  wares.  It  might  be 
practical  to  blunge  the  clay,  screen  out  the  stones  and  col¬ 
lect  the  screened  slip  in  open  tanks  or  basins  from  which  the 
surplus  water  could  be  drained  off  after  the  clay  had  settled, 
then  allow  the  clay  mass  to  air  dry  until  stiff  enough  to  han¬ 
dle.  If  the  clay  is  very  loose  and  friable,  instead  of  blung¬ 
ing,  it  could  be  washed  through  a  screen  following  the  meth¬ 
od  used  in  washing  gravel,  but  there  still  remains  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  excess  water  and  subsequent  drying  to  be  taken 
care  of. 

If  the  clay  is  friable  and  dry,  or  after  drying,  it  could  be 
whipped  into  a  powder  and  passed  over  a  screen.  The  courser 
material,  including  the  flint  pebbles,  in  this  case,  would  pass 
over  the  screen  while  the  clay  would  collect  in  a  bin  under  the 
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screen.  The  separation,  using  this  method,  however,  would 
not  be  complete,  since  the  fine  pieces  of  flint  would  follow 
the  clay  while  course  masses  of  clay  would  collect  with  the 
flint.  This  dry  method  of  separating  the  pebbles  from  the 
clay  has  been  successfully  used  in  a  number  of  cases.  For 
instance,  we  have  seen  a  somewhat  similar  dry  separation  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  dry  pan  with  raised  mullers  in  several  factories. 
Thus  the  mullers  would  not  crush  the  stones  but  simply  loosen 
them  from  the  clay.  The  fine  clay  would  pass  through  the 
perforated  plates,  while  the  stones  would  remain  in  the  pan. 
At  frequent  intervals,  the  pan  would  be  stopped  or  slowed 
down  and  the  stones  removed.  A  very  powdery  clay  could 
be  whipped  to  dust  without  in  any  way  reducing  the  size  of 
the  stone  and  could  then  be  separated  from  the  stones  by 
an  air  blast  similar  to  the  method  employed  in  preparing  clays 
for  dry  pressed  tile. 

If  the  clay  is  a  tough,  plastic  material,  it  can  best  be  cleaned 
in  a  Diesner  cleaner.  In  this  operation  the  clay  is  pugged  in 
an  ordinary  mill  and  put  through  an  auger  machine.  The 
bar  of  clay  from  the  machine  is  forced  against  a  vertical 
revolving  slotted  disc,  the  fine  clay  passing  through  the  slot 
while  the  stones  are  rejected.  The  resulting  mass  is  in  con¬ 
dition  for  immediate  manufacture  into  ware,  but  the  stones 
would  have  considerable  clay  mixed  with  them  and  would 
have  to  be  washed,  which  could  readily  be  done. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  publication  covering  this  subject. 
In  the  earlier  reports  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  will  be  found  a  description  of  a  “slumming” 
process  for  common  clays,  in  which  you  might  be  interested. 
Bulletin  No.  53,  Mineral  Technology  No.  1,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Mining  and  Treatment  of  Feldspar  and  Kaolin  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Appalachian  Region,  by  A.  S.  Watts,  which,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  might  be  secured  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington,  describes  kaolin  washing  in  that  field.  How¬ 
ever  in  the  “New  Methods  and  Processes  Department”  of 
this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will  be  found 
a  short  article  describing  a  new  clay  washing  device 
discovered  and  patented  by  a  German,  Ernest  Tehen,  which 
it  would  seem  to  us  to  be  very  applicable  to  your 
problem.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  read  over  this 
article  carefully  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  method 
and  appliance  described  would  be  suitable  for  your  needs, 
letting  us  have  your  comments. 

Has  Troubles  with  “Bathy”  Tile. 

518.  Ontario — We  have  in  the  tile  yard  here,  kilns  of  the 
circular,  down-draft  pattern,  burning  wood  and  coal.  One 
of  our  troubles  is  bathy  tile.  They  sound  like  a  bath  brick 
and  have  no  metallic  ring,  and  tinder  a  low  power  micro¬ 
scope,  look  like  coral.  Usually  they  have  a  reddish  tinge, 
which  turns  greenish  white  or  light  buff.  W e  burn  to  cone 
02  or  03.  Our  flue  gas  averages  about  fifteen  to  seventeen 
per  cent  CO2  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  CO. 
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Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  similar  case.  One  fact  I  must  note: 
It  is  that  we  use  the  zvaste  heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  to 
watersmoke ,  and  since  the  heat  is  turned  directly  from  the 
finished  kiln  into  the  green  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
too  severe.  Also  we  find  that  the  ware  around  the  pockets 
is  burned  too  hard,  although  from  top  to  bottom  they  are 
very  nearly  even.  Is  there  any  way  of  manipulating  the  draft 
in  the  final  stages  to  stop  the  tile  from  melting  to  slag? 
Since  I  have  not  bought  a  pyrometer  yet,  this  is  all  the  in¬ 
formation  I  have.  Perhaps  there  are  some  points  about 
pyrometers  that  arc  not  known  to  the  outsider.  If  so,  please 
put  me  vise. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  published  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  touching  on  a  variety  of  points  to  be  considered  in 
remedying  this  trouble.  Consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  cen¬ 
ter  your  fault  in  the  burning  of  your  ware  rather  than  in 
the  quality  of  your  clay,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  tend¬ 
er.  If  your  clay  has  ever  been  burned  properly,  you  should 
be  able  to  duplicate  the  burns  at  any  time.  The  waste'  heat 
from  cooling  kilns  is  often  very  severe  for  tender  clays  and 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  this  respect,  as  the  cold  air 
in  passing  over  the  tile  in  the  kilns,  tends  to  effect  the  “ring” 
in  the  finished  product.  This  is  very  often  the  case  with  a 
tender  clay. 

The  construction  of  your  kiln  is  an  important  feature  in 
that  the  flues  and  stack  should  be  large  enough  to  readily 
care  for  the  moisture  during  the  watersmoking  period.  In 
firing,  you  should  start  with  a  very  light  fire,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  it;  your  flues  and  stack  should  be  so  arranged  that 
you  can  keep  the  temperature  uniform  by  the  proper  damp- 
ering. 

If  you  will  send  us  a  sketch  of  the  bottom  in  your  kiln, 
showing  the  size  of  the  flues  and  stack,  we  may  be  able  to 
give  you  some  additional  information. 


Wants  Articles  on  Drain  Tile  Publicity. 

554.  Arkansas — On  pages  261  and  262  of  the  August  4th 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  you  shoiv  copies  of  brick 
advertisements  and  publicity  stories  to  be  run  in  local  papers. 
This  looks  to  us  like  the  very  thing  we  want  in  the  way  of 
farm  drain  tile  advertising.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  litera¬ 
ture  for  advertising  our  tile  or,  if  you  cannot  do  so,  do 
you  know  who  can ?  We  have  “Hints  on  Farm  Drainage,” 
which  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  would  like  to  have 
something  further. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  read  the  item  on  page  701  of  the 
October  6th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  announcing 
a  series  of  articles  on  publicity  for  clay  products  on  the 
farm.  These  articles  will  be  written  with  a  view  of  providing 
the  manufacture  of  drain  tile,  silo  blocks  and  other  clay 
products  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  farm,  with 
ammunition  and  helpful  suggestions  to  start  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  educate  the  farmer  in  the  use  of  burned  clay. 

In  connection  with  these  articles,  we  are  collecting  all  of 
the  literature  obtainable  on  this  subject  and  expect  to  be 
able  to  provide  our  readers  with  some  valuable  data  on  the 
relation  of  drain  tile  to  larger  and  better  crops,  the  supremacy 
of  clay  blocks  in  silo  construction,  and  a  host  of  other  simi¬ 
lar  subjects. 

These  articles  will  begin  very  shortly,  and  we  trust  will 
fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  clayworking  field. 


Difficulty  in  Heating  Bottom  of  Kiln. 

568.  Illinois — We  have  trouble  getting  the  heat  to  the 
bottom  of  our  kilns,  partly  because  we  do  not  have  good  draft, 
and  partly  because  our  bag  walls  are  high.  Why  is  it  that 


high  bag  walls  are  necessary ?  Is  it  to  prevent  the  reducing 
flame  from  the  fire  hitting  the  clay  ware?  If  oxidizing 
conditions  could  prevail  continuously,  which,  of  course,  is 
impossible,  could  bag  walls  be  dispensed  with  entirely?  Would 
it  assist  us  to  lower  our  bag  walls  and  not  set  so  much  zvare 
around  the  bag? 

In  an  answer  which  Ellis  Lovejoy  has  written  to  one  of 
our  correspondents,  appearing  in  the  October  6th  issue  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  as  No.  510  North  Carolina,  he  says 
that  the  trouble  which  this  correspondent  has  may  be  due 
to  insufficient  draft  during  the  watersmoking  stage  in  con¬ 
nection  with  too  rapid  watersmoking.  The  moisture  driven 
from  the  brick  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  is  drawn  to  the 
bottom,  where  it  condenses.  The  draught  of  the  kiln  should 
be  such  that  the  moisture  is  carried  away  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
formed  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  and  thereby  become  absorbed  by  the  lower  courses 
of  brick. 

E.  Schmatolla,  in  answer  to  the  same  question,  says,  in 
part,  “the  draft  in  the  kiln  is  not  properly  regulated  and 
the  flames  take  the  shortest  way,  which  is  near  the  fire 
walls.  This  can  be  avoided  by  setting  the  brick  closer  to¬ 
gether  at  this  part  of  the  kiln  and  wider  apart  at  the  bottom 
and  center.  By  damping  the  draft  by  means  of  a  chimney 
damper,  a  better  distribution  of  the  flames  may  be  produced. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  steam  which  develops  near  the 
center  and  bottom  throws  the  fire  back  against  the  side 
walls.” 

It  is  very  probable  that  you  do  not  get  the  heat  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  your  kilns  because  you  have  not  the  proper  draft 
and  this  should  be  remedied  by  the  installation  of  a  fan  or, 
if  a  fan  is  already  installed,  by  the  use  of  a  more  powerful 
apparatus  of  the  same  nature,  and  by  keeping  the  flues  clean. 

Your  question  as  to  the  high  bag  walls  answers  itself; 
they  are  built  to  prevent  the  reducing  flame  from  the  fire 
acting  directly  upon  the  lower  courses  of  the  clayware.  Some 
interesting  notes  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Department  in  the  two  or  three  past  issues,  as  well 
as  that  of  October  6. 


Conveying  Liquid  Clay  Through  a  Pipe. 

512.  Iowa — We  desire  to  convey  our  clay  in  solution  from 
the  mine  to  the  factory,  which  are  about  five  thousand  feet 
apart,  and  from  the  clay  mine  to  the  factory  there  is  a  fall 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  My  idea  was  to  put  in  a 
washer  at  the  mine  and  have  a  pipe  line  connected  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  large  cistern — fill  the  cistern  with  the  clay  solution 
— open  a  valve  and  let  if  flow  down  to  the  factory;  and  when 
the  clay  solution  zms  out,  flush  the  pipe  line  zvith  water  to 
clean  it.  The  question  I  want  settled  is  this:  Would  the 
friction  of  the  clay  flozmng  down  in  a  circular,  twisting  mo¬ 
tion,  be  such  as  to  cause  the  clay  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
pipe,  letting  the  zvater  flow  on  and  thus  clog  the  pipe? 

We  see  no  reason  why  you  could  not  use  the  method  you 
have  outlined  above  in  getting  3?our  clay  solution  from  the 
mine  to  the  factory,  provided  the  mixture  is  not  of  a  greater 
consistency  than  thin  cream  and  the  pipe  line  is  always 
emptied  and  flushed  after  each  batch  of  the  solution  has  been 
allowed  to  flow  through.  The  friction  of  the  flowing  solu¬ 
tion  should  prevent  the  clay  from  adhering  to  the  pipe ;  the 
fall  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  will  give  the  flow  a 
greater  velocity  and  a  strong  back  pressure.  A  grating 
should  be  provided  at  the  point  where  the  pipe  leaves  the 
cistern,  so  as  to  prevent  large  pieces  of  undissolved  clay 
from  clogging  the  pipe. 

However,  it  is  recommended  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  line  be  kept  open  at  all  times,  but  protected,  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  solution  will  be  very  strong  at  that  point,  proba- 
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bly  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which 
would  be  rather  hard  on  any  other  than  a  strong  pipe.  An 
open  flume  or  trough  the  whole  distance  of  five  thousand 
feet  would  have  its  advantages,  as  previously  stated  in  the 
October  6th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  as  it  could 
be  readily  cleaned  in  case  of  stoppage,  and  particles  of  clay 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  trough  could  be  scraped  off, 
when  required. 


Patents  on  Curved  Silo  Blocks. 

509.  Minnesota — We  have  organised  a  new  company  and 
wish  to  start  the  manufacture  of  curved  silo  blocks.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  we  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any 
patents  covering  the  manufacture  of  this  type  of  clay  prod¬ 
uct,  as  we  want  to  manufacture  these  blocks  lawfully  and 
avoid  any  infringement  suits. 

There  are  several  patents  on  special  forms  of  silo  block, 
but  there  is  no  patent  on  the  curve  or  radial  cut  in  these 
blocks.  A  style  of  block  used  to  a  large  extent  is  made  on 
the  Bensing  automatic  tile  cutter  which  has  convex  and  con¬ 
cave  pallets  and  a  heavy  roller  so  placed  that  it  tends  to 
keep  the  column  of  clay  down  on  the  curved  pallets.  There 
are  slanting  guide  arms  on  this  table  alternating  in  pitch 
toward  the  machine  and  from  it,  which  guide  the  cutting 
arms  and  effect  the  radial  cut.  This  idea  was  developed  at 
the  Ames  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  la.,  and  is  available 
for  general  use. 

With  regard  to  the  dies  for  making  these  block,  advantages 
are  claimed  for  some  particular  shapes  and  the  original  de¬ 
signs  can  be  patented,  but  we  do  not  consider  that  a  groove, 
for  instance,  is  in  any  way  patentable,  excepting  in  shape. 
However,  these  grooves  may  be  drawn  through  a  specially 
designed  die,  which  is  patentable.  Other  shapes  in  grooves 
may  be  used  without  infringement.  We  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  could  get  a  good  patent  on  the  idea  of  reinforcing 
grooves.  The  use  of  this  reinforcing  idea  has  been  so  gen¬ 
eral,  it  would  seem  that,  if  anyone  had  a  patent  on  this 
method,  infringement  proceedings  would  have  been  started 
years  ago. 

Some  of  the  machinery  manufacturers  advertising  in  this 
journal  make  table  equipment  for  cutting  these  blocks  and 
also  furnish  special  dies  to  make  the  block  with  reinforcing 
grooves,  and  they  claim  that  this  equipment  and  the  block 
made  with  it  are  entirely  free  from  liability  of  infringement 
suits. 


Designs  for  Brick  Garages. 

574.  Illinois — I  have  a  customer  who  is  contemplating  the 
building  of  a  brick  garage  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
tell  me  where  I  could  obtain  some  designs  for  this  type  of 
structure. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Book  Department  handles  a 
book  called  “Garages  and  Motor  Boat  Houses,”  which  is  sold 
for  $2.00.  We  believe  that  this  book  will  give  you  some' 
ideas  along  the  lines  you  desire.  Another  book,  which  is  not 
listed,  but  which  is  sold  through  this  same  department,  is 
Radford’s  “Garages,”  the  price  of  which  is  $1.00. 

In  the  December  2nd,  1913,  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord”  an  article  was  published  on  brick  garages,  which  gave 
the  elevations  and  small  detail  plans  of  five  types.  It  may 
be  that  you  have  this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  in 
your  files.  If  not.  please  advise  us  and  we  will  try  to  send 
one  to  you. 


Cost  Data  on  the  Manufacture  of  Crockery  Lines. 

575.  Manitoba — Kindly  advise  us,  if  possible,  where  zve 
can  secure  data  on  the  manufacturing  cost  of  crockery,  par¬ 


ticularly  liquor  jugs,  butter  crocks,  etc.,  exclusive  of  table 
zrnre. 

So  far  we  know,  there  is  no  authentic  information  avail¬ 
able  covering  the  manufacturing  costs  of  crockery  articles 
and  we  are  certain  that  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  ware 
have  never  come  into  any  association  or  other  organization 
which  would  enable  them  to  exchange  notes  on  this  subject, 
and  furthermore,  a  request  on  any  individual  plant  for  this 
information  would  be  absolutely  refused. 

The  only  way  we  can  see  whereby  you  could  secure  in¬ 
formation  of  this  character  would  be  to  advertise  for  some¬ 
one  who  had  been  connected  with  a  crockery  manufacturing 
establishment,  offering  him  some  sort  of  a  position  either  on 
your  sales  force  or  in  one  of  your  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ments.  If  the  applicant  saw  a  chance  of  getting  a  position 
with  you,  he  doubtless  would  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  ex¬ 
perience.  We  fear  that  the  information  you  desire  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  will  cost  something  to  get  it. 


Brick  From  Blast  Furnace  Slag. 

507.  Alabama — Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  anyone 
who  is  making  brick  from  slag  and  lime  or  do  you  know  of 
anyone  who  has  experimented  along  these  lines ? 

In  the  July  7,  1914,  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  we 
published  an  answer  to  a  similar  question,  which  had  been 
asked  us  by  an  Ohio  subscriber.  Our  reply  was  as  follows  : 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  brick 
from  blast  furnace  slag,  a  plant  having  been  built  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  one  at  Youngstown,  Ohio — the  latter  for  the 
Brier  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  Two  different  processes  were 
used,  one  of  them  being  to  crush  the  cold  clinker  and  mix 
with  a  bonding  member,  after  which  they  were  pressed  into 
brick — the  other  consisting  of  the  immersion  of  the  hot  clin¬ 
ker  in  water  and  grinding  the  resultant  globule  of  slag.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  in  manufacture  were  experienced  in  both  methods 
and  the  variation  in  the  color  of  the  burned  product  was 
such  as  to  make  the  plants  mentioned  unprofitable.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  plant  that  has  so  far  been  started  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  brick  from  blast  fur¬ 
nace  slag  has  been  closed  down. 


Highly  Refractory  Fire  Clay. 

567.  Pennsylvania— We  would  like  to  have  a  high  heat 
test  made  of  our  fire  clay.  We  have  been  able  to  get  it  burned 
up  to  3,500  degrees  but  cannot  find  where  we  can  get  it  tested 
to  its  limit.  The  tests  that  have  been  tried  on  this  clay  have 
failed  to  show  any  affect  whatever  on  the  clay  in  the  way  of 
burning,  glazing  or  changing  color. 

If  you  have  been  told  that  your  clay  has  satisfactorily 
withstood  a  temperature  of  3,500  degrees  F.  you  have  been 
misinformed.  No  clay  exists  the  melting  point  of  which  is 
in  that  neighborhood.  Furthermore,  a  temperature  of  3,500 
degrees  F.  cannot  be  measured  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
— it  can  merely  be  estimated.  You,  no  doubt,  have  a  very 
good  refractory  flint  fire  clay,  and  if  you  desire  to  have  a 
test  made  of  it,  we  refer  you  to  either  the  Ceramic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  State  University  or  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  Rutgers  College,  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  There  are  many  good  commercial  laboratories 
which  do  this  class  of  work,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Testing 
Laboratory,  being  in  your  own  state,  would  perhaps  serve 
you  even  better  than  any  of  the  other  laboratories  named. 


There  are  Always  Good  Opportunities 
and  Business  Chances  in  the 
Classified  Ad.  Section. 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 


A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks — for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


This  Idea  Wins  the  Five  Dollar  Prize 


M.  P.  Post  of  Commerce, 
Mo.,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestion  and  the 
sketch  which  accompanies 
it,  describing  a  combined 
trimmer  and  corrugator  for 
sewer  pipe. 

A  block  of  hard  wood  is 
cut  to  conform  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  pipe 
and  a  space  is  hollowed 
out  through  the  center  of 
the  block  to  allow  for  the 
placing  of  small  discs  that 
are  held  in  place  by  a 
small  bolt.  The  small 
discs  or  pipe  cutters  pro¬ 
ject  beyond  the  concave 
side  of  the  block  and  when 
pressed  against  the  side  of 
the  block  and  pushed 
around,  will  form  corruga¬ 
tions.  A  piece  of  sheet 
metal  is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  block  and  acts 
as  a  guide  when  the  cutter 
is  being  used,  to  keep  it  in 
position.  The  front  edge 
acts  as  a  trimmer,  round¬ 
ing  off  the  edge  of  the 
pipe  as  it  is  pushed 
around. 


“Sometimes  the  Other  Fellow  Is  Wrong.” 

In  the  Sept.  15th  issue,  in  the  Superintendent’s  Department, 
an  article  was  published  under  the  above  heading.  It  was 
an  appeal  to  our  readers  to  come  out  strongly  and  correct 
any  item  that  they  might  see  in  the  Superintendent’s  or  any 
other  department,  in  case  they  found  it  to  be  wrong. 

The  first  fruits  of  that  appeal  have  come  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  Allen  &  Schultz,  of  Waynesfield,  Ohio,  who 
write,  under  date  of  October  7 : 

“We  note  the  suggestion  ‘Sometimes  the  Other  Fellow  Is 


Wrong’  published  in  your  issue  of  Sept.  15,  1914,  and  we 
have  been  influenced  by  this  suggestion  to  write  you  concern¬ 
ing  the  idea  for  which  you  awarded  the  $5.00  prize  in  the 
issue  of  Sept.  1,  1914. 

“Some  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  ‘idea,’  as  printed, 
are  absurd;  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  the  most  rapid  way 
of  filling  kilns,  nor  is  it  a  saver  of  labor.  The  ware  must 
be  loaded  on  the  dry-floor,  pushed  to  the  top  end  of  the 
conveyor,  unloaded  onto  the  conveyor,  carried  by  it  to  the 
kiln  door,  removed  and  pitched  to  a  man,  and  by  him  pitched 
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to  the  setter,  for  the  man  who  removes  these  tile  from  the 
conveyor  cannot  pitch  them  direct  to  the  setter  if  the  kiln 
holds  22,000  four-inch  tile — the  distance  would  be  too  great. 
"  “He  says  that  his  two  men  are  setting  112  four-inch  tile 
per  minute  and  that  his  kiln  holds  22,000  four-inch  tile.  He 
is  therefore  filling  this  kiln,  with  two  setters  in  3  hrs.  and 
16.43  min. 

“Let  that  soak  in  for  a  moment.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
tile  per  minute  with  two  setters  is  fifty-six  tile  set  per  minute 
per  man.  The  only  way  that  one  man  can  set  fifty-six  tile 
in  a  minute  is  by  handling  four  tile  at  a  time — that  is,  two 
in  each  hand,  and  he  is  going  some,  then. 

“By  the  arrangement  shown  in  your  diagram,  the  tile  can¬ 
not  be  gotten  to  the  setters  so  that  they  can  pick  up  four  at 
a  time,  nor  can  one  man  get  them  away  from  the  conveyor 
at  the  rate  of  112  per  minute. 

“Furthermore,  there  is  not  room  enough  in  the  kiln  door 
for  two  men  to  remove  the  tile  from  the  conveyor  and  pitch 
them.  Nor  can  one  man  place  112  four-inch  tile  per  minute 
on  the  conveyor,  for,  at  the  rate  the  conveyor  would  be 
going,  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the  tile  directly  ad¬ 
joining  the  flights. 

“We  do  not  say  that  a  kiln  cannot  be  filled  by  this  method, 
but  we  do  think  that  the  statements  are  very  extravagant, 
and  that  it  is  not,  by  far,  the  best  means  of  filling  kilns. 
And  any  man  who  knows  anything  about  the  drain  tile  busi¬ 
ness  need  only  stop  and  think  for  a  moment,  and  he  will 
agree  with  these  statements.  Otherwise  we  are  willing  to 
be  shown.” 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  extends  its  sincere  thanks  to 
Allen  &  Shultz  and  hopes  that  their  example  will  be  followed 
by  every  reader  who  finds  a  statement  made  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  that,  in  his  opinion,  is  misleading. 

It  has  been  said,  and  often,  that  being  put  into  print  does 
not  make  a  statement  correct.  The  editor  may  exert  every 
effort  to  keep  his  pages  clean  and  prevent  the  publication  of 
any  false  statement.  Sometimes,  however,  things  slip  by, 
and  misinformation  is  published  with  the  same  confidence  as 
an  authentic  statement.  These  things  are  not  done  wit¬ 
tingly — but  the  old  statement,  published  in  a  prominent  New 

York  paper — “If  you  see  it  in  the  -  it’s  so” — was  the 

height  of  editorial  egotism. 


Stop — Look — Listen ! 

Did  you  ever  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  evolve  reasons, 
why  one  brick  plant  is  a  marvel  of  convenience,  and  yet  an¬ 
other,  laid  out  on  similar  lines,  was  a  marvel  of  inconveni¬ 
ence?  It  is  usually  the  smaller  things  that  make  up  this 
difference?  I  have  in  mind  two  particular  plants;  both 
make  the  same  class  and  kind  of  rough  face  brick,  but  there 
is  a  difference — one  plant  has  a  conveyer  running  to  each 
dry  pan.  One  man  leisurely  feeds  both  pans ;  the  shale  shed 
is  arranged  so  that  it  is  not  a  hard  task.  The  pans  on  the 
other  plant  are  fed  by  four  and  sometimes  six  men  shoveling 
directly  into  them. 

In  the  first  plant  the  waste  from  the  offbearing  belt  and 
from  around  the  die,  where  the  bar  of  clay  is  roughened,  is 
taken  automatically  back  to  the  pug  mill  by  two  chutes,  a 
conveyor  and  an  elevator.  In  the  other  plant,  the  waste  is 
shoveled  into  wheelbarrows,  taken  to  the  side  of  the  pug 
mill,  dumped  on  the  floor,  and  then  re-shoveled  into  the  pug 
mill. 

The  same  condition  is  found  when  a  comparison  of  outer 
yards  is  made.  “There  is  a  reason.”  Somebody  isn’t 
thinking,  isn’t  using  the  best  of  judgment,  isn’t  stopping 
stone  still,  to  look  and  listen  and  ask  why. 

Does  it  apply  to  you?  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  get 


up  on  top  of  the  roof  over  the  elevator  house,  look  the  plant 
all  over,  chart  it  in  your  mind,  and  then  on  paper? 

How  would  it  do  to  be  a  little  less  satisfied  and  a  little 
more  willing  to  do  things  as  they  should  be  done — not  as 
you  are  doing  them? — M.  D.  B. 


An  Improved  Oil  House. 

Build  the  floor  of  your  oil  house  level  with  the  floor 
of  the  loading  platform,  so  that  the  barrels  may  be  rolled 
into  place — not  lifted.  Excavate  a  sufficient  depth  below 
the  ground  level,  to  give  a  six  or  seven  foot  clearance 
between  the  bottom  of  the  floor  and  the  top  of  the  “cellar” 
floor,  so  allowing  for  a  proper  height  for  the  tanks,  and  a 
convenient  height  for  the  faucets.  By  having  the  floor 
at  the  same  level  as  the  loading  platform,  the  barrels  can 
be  emptied  into  the  tanks  below  without  being  rehandled. 
The  oil  house  should  be  of  brick,  and  steam  pipes  should 
be  placed  around  the  walls,  in  order  to  keep  the  oils  in 
a  semi  warm  condition  throughout  the  year. — D.  W.  J. 


Improvements  That  Save  Cost. 

Are  you  “getting  together”  with  the  man  behind  the 
bank  account,  and  arranging  for  the  work  you  want  to 
do,  to  put  the  yard  on  a  better  basis?  Have^you  made 
a  note  of  the  things  that  are  now  done  wastefully,  and 
which  could  be  done  economically?  Have  you  considered 
the  building  of  a  coal  dock — that  is,  a  brick  paved  road¬ 
way  on  which  to  dump  coal?  Or  are  you  going  right  on, 
dumping  it  in  the  mud,  where  the  teams  will  grind  it  up 
into  black  dust,  which,  after  the  first  rain,  joins  the  black 
mud  beneath  it?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  elevating 
your  coal  track,  so  that  the  gondolas  could  be  dumped, 
as  they  came  in,  and  not  shoveled  out?  How  about  build¬ 
ing  a  bigger  storage  shed,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to 
handle  and  rehandle  so  many  of  the  brick  next  year?  Now 
is  the  time  to  “go  in”  for  these  things — you  may  not 
be  able  to  do  them  all,  but  one  is  better  than  none. — 
C.  O.  A. 


Cracks  in  Hollow  Ware. 


It  has  been  often  asked,  “Why  do  hollow  blocks  crack  so 
much  more  at  the  junction  of  web  and  outside  wall  than  in 
other  places  more  exposed  to  dry  house  heat?” 

There  may  be  a  round  half  dozen  reasons  and  causes  that 
affect  safe  drying  of  hollow  ware.  One  big  reason  is  im¬ 
proper  setting  of  the  die,  and  loosened  cores. 

Take  the  two-holed  5x8xl2-in.  block  for  an  example.  It 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  resistance  that  this  type  die 
offers  to  the  free  flow  of  clay  from  auger,  the  pressure  is 
enormous,  the  tendency  is  for  the  cores  to  spread,  to  there¬ 
fore  increase  the  size  or  thickness  of  the  web.  This  thick  web 
is  protected  by  the  outside  walls  of  block,  from  the  drying 
gases  in  dry  tunnels.  It  therefore  drys  slowly.  It  has  still 
another  feature  that  decreases  speed  of  drying,  in  its  be¬ 
ing  thicker  than  the  other  walls. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  outside  walls  of  the  tile 
dry  first,  strains  are  set  up  in  the  piece,  and  the  drying  out¬ 
side  walls  tear  away  from  the  web  because  the  shrink¬ 
age  is  uneven. 

One  remedy  is,  the  absolutely  perfect  adjustment  of 
cores  in  the  die,  by  use  of  calipers,  and  then  watchful 
waiting  for  the  first  sign  of  spreading  cores. 

This  applies  to  all  other  sizes  of  tile. — B.  D.  M. 


Manufacturers  of 
Dram  Tile ! 


•  • 
•  • 


Have  you  sent  us  a  sample  of 
your  Drain  Tile  Literature? 

DO  IT  TO-DAY! 


New  Methods  and  Processes 

A  Department  of  Technology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


A  New  Clay  Washing  Device.* 

Ernest  Techen,  a  German,  holds  a  patent  on  a  device 
which  automatically  removes  and  separates  from  clays  and 
kaolin,  impurities  like  quartz,  granular  lime,  pyrites,  etc., 
and  such  foreign  material  as  straw  or  wood. 

There  have  been  devices  on  the  market  for  some  time 
for  washing  clay,  which  consist  essentially  of  a  screw  con¬ 
veyor  operating  in  a  long  inclined  hollow  drum  or  cylinder. 
The  undesirable  material  as  it  settles  out  of  the  slip,  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  by  this  conveyor,  a  separation  being  thereby 
affected. 

These  machines,  however,  were  uneconomical  in  their  op¬ 
eration,  the  output  of  purified  clay  being  too  low  for  the 
amount  of  work  represented.  A  complete  purification  was 
not  affected,  furthermore,  and  for  this  reason  settling  tanks 
were  also  employed  to  bring  about  further  purification.  This 
caused  the  outfit  to  utilize  a  great  deal  of  space,  another 
undesirable  feature. 

The  washing  device  about  to  be  described  differs  from 


the  one  just  mentioned,  in  that  the  drum  or  cylinder  rotates 
while  the  screw  is  stationary.  The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  the  essentials  of  its  design. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  essential  feature  is  a  long  cylinder, 
encased  at  its  lower  end  by  another  shorter  cylinder,  the  two 
being  operated  as  a  unit  by  a  gear  around  a  hollow  shaft 
and  a  fixed  screw  conveyor. 

By  this  arrangement,  a  continuous  separation  of  the 
coarser  material  and  the  clay  is  brought  about,  and  they  are 
at  the  same  time  unintermittently  carried  away.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  a  very  small  amount  of  wear  on  the  apparatus, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  friction  or  rubbing  contact  between 
the  granular,  separated  materials  and  the  movable  parts  of 
the  machine.  Settling  tanks  are  completely  eliminated  and 
it  is  furthermore  unnecessary  to  clean  the  apparatus  since 
the  foreign  material  and  dirt  is  automatically  removed. 

Referring  to  the  sketch,  it  is  noticed,  as  mentioned  previ¬ 
ously,  that  this  apparatus  consists  of  an  inclined  and  movable 
hollow  cylinder  (1),  which  has  a  screw  conveyor  attached  to 
its  inner  wall.  This  cylinder  is  operated  by  the  hollow  shaft 
(3)  and  rotates  in  the  bearing  (4)  and  a  re-inforcing  ring 

*Trans.  from  “Keramisehe  Central-Blatt.” 


(5),  which  rests  on  a  roller  bearing  (6),  adjustable  as  to 
its  height.  The  hollow  shaft  (3)  extends  tube-like  into 
the  cylinder  (1)  and  terminates  at  the  outer  end  in  the  valve 
(7).  The  cylinder  (l)  has  no  real  bottom  piece  but  is  sur¬ 
rounded  at  the  lower  end  by  a  somewhat  larger  drum  (8) 
and  connected  to  it  by  spokes  or  stay-bolts.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  screw  (2)  extends  down  to  the  bottom  of  drum  (8). 
The  latter  is  suitably  geared  to  be  operated  by  the  gear  (10). 
The  shaft  (3)  extends  into  the  interior  of  the  machine  just 
beyond  the  opening-zone  of  the  in-flow  tube  (11),  which  is 
introduced  in  the  space  between  the  two  drums  (1)  and  (8). 

At  the  upper  and  outer  end  of  the  drum  is  a  sort  of  reser¬ 
voir  (12)  which  holds  the  debris  and  dirt,  and  from  which 
it  is  fed  into  cars  (14).  When  desired,  water  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  apparatus  through  the  pipe  (13). 

The  material  to  be  washed  enters  as  a  slip  through  the 
tube  (11)  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  light,  easily  removable 
materials,  like  straw  or  wood,  separate  out  here  simply  by 
flotation  and  they  are  thereby  prevented  from  entering  into 
the  tube  (1). 

The  heavy,  granular  materials  settle  out  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  machine  below  the  tube  (3),  where  they  are  picked 
up  by  the  conveyor  and  carried  upwards  while  being  washed 
at  the  same  time  by  water  from  pipe  (13).  The  purified 
article  flows  out  through  tube  (3).  By  varying  the  angle 
of  inclination  of  the  apparatus,  various  degrees  of  separation 
are  brought  about. 

An  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  some  electrolyte  like 
caustic  soda  to  the  clay  slip  would  favorably  affect  the  puri¬ 
fication  by  causing  a  more  rapid  and  thorough  settling. 


New  Technical  Publications. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bulletins,  technical  papers 
and  miners’  circulars  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  during  the  past  month : 

Bulletin  83.  The  humidity  of  mine  air,  with  especial  ref¬ 
erence  to  coal  mines  in  Illinois,  by  R.  Y.  Williams.  1914. 
66  pp.,  7  figs. 

Technical  Paper  65.  A  study  of  the  oxidation  of  coal,  by 
H.  C.  Porter  and  O.  C.  Ralston.  1914.  30  pp.,  12  figs. 

Technical  Paper  84.  Production  of  explosives  in  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1913,  by  A.  H.  Fay. 
1914.  13  pp. 

Technical  Paper  93.  Quarry  accidents  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1913,  compiled  by  A.  H.  Fay.  1914. 

66  pp. 

Miners’  Circular  16.  Hints  on  coal-mine  ventilation,  by  J. 
J.  Rutledge.  1914.  22  pp. 

Miners’  Circular  10.  The  prevention  of  accidents  from 
explosives  in  metal  mines,  by  Edwin  Higgins.  1914.  16  pp., 

11  figs. 

Only  a  limited  supply  of  these  publications  is  available 
for  free  distribution,  and  applicants  are  asked  to  co-operate 
in  insuring  an  equitable  distribution  by  selecting  publications 
that  are  of  especial  interest.  Requests  for  all  papers  can 
not  be  granted  without  satisfactory  reason.  Publications 
should  be  ordered  by  number  and  title.  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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The  Letter  Box 

A  Place  Wherein  Our  Readers  May 
Give  Publicity  to  Their  Opinions 
On  Any  Subject  That  Has  Interest 


tils  journal  is  fortunate  in  having  readers  that  are  willing  to  give  it  criticism.  Recent  mails  have  brought 
many  letters  praising  certain  departures,  censuring  others — every  missive  being  full  of  friendly  advice. 


Still  More  About  “Ideal  Homes.” 

G.  H.  Bugenhagen,  an  architect  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Can¬ 
ada,  writes  us  exhaustively  and  interestingly  on  the  subject 
of  brickmakers  supplying  ready-made  plans  to  prospective 
builders.  He  gives  the  architect’s  side  of  this  controversy 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers.  His 
letter  is  published  in  full,  without  alteration. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  the  various  com¬ 
ments  on  the  idea  of  brickmakers  supplying  ready-made 
plans  to  prospective  builders.  Such  step,  I  believe,  will  be 
as  fatal  in  one  respect  as  it  is  effective  in  another. 

You  will  displease  the  architectural  profession  as  a  whole 
and  materially  hold  down  the  young  beginner  who  can  only 
work  his  way  into  the  profession  through  the  medium  of 
small  work. 

Instead  of  displeasing  the  profession,  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  steps  were  taken  to  promote  the  desire  for  a  better 
taste  in  home  building,  better  construction,  conveniences,  per¬ 
manence  and  economical  up-keep,  you  would  be  on  the  right 
road — “Paved  with  Brick.” 

To  educate  the  public  is  not  impossible.  Other  industries 
have  done  it  and  brickmakers  can  do  it.  The  plan  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  me  most,  is  to  produce  a  booklet  of  fair  size,  with 
halftone  cuts  and  solid  black  line  floor  plans  of  a  size  large 
enough  to  be  readable.  Folders  of  the  same  size  could  fol¬ 
low  with  any  new  designs,  features  or  other  information 
of  a  constructional  value  to  the  prospective  builder. 

Promote  the  value  of  architectural  services  and  better 
houses,  “Built  with  Brick,”  will  follow.  To  many,  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  architect  appear  to  be  a  luxury  that  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  It  is  a  poor  architect  that  cannot  save  the  own¬ 
er  his  fees  in  any  building  undertaking.  To  assume  that  a 
building  will  cost  more  when  its  proportions  and  materials 
are  arranged  harmoniously  is  a  small  argument  to  the  man 
with  taste.  To  use  the  same  amount  of  materials  without  a 
sense  of  harmony  seems  the  height  of  poor  management. 

With  such  booklets  and  other  information  of  interest,  the 
prospective  builder  develops  a  desire  for  the  kind  and  style 
of  home  he  likes  and  when  he  approaches  his  architect,  he 
has  little  trouble  in  getting  the  architect  started  on  the  right 
road.  1  feel  assured  that  architects  would  not  have  any  ob¬ 
jection  toward  this  kind  of  distribution  of  information  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  educational  value  which 
would  be  given  to  the  public.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
all  can  unconsciously  appreciate  the  “beautiful”  but  not  all 
can  produce  it. 

Teach  the  public  why  the  wall  is  warm  and  dry  or  damp 
and  why  continuous  air  spaces  are  not  as  warm  as  cellular, 
non-circulating  air  spaces,  etc. 

The  architectural  and  engineering  profession  are  aware 
of  the  value  of  concrete  and  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  co¬ 
partner  of  brick.  It  has  its  merits — I  would  advise  that  you 
do  not  strike  it' too  hard  lest  you  hurt  your  own  knuckles. 

Show  how  to  get  results  with  even  poor  grades  of  brick 
by  using  colored  mortar  joints  and  joints  of  varied  textures 
and  widths.  Let  every  brickmaker  have  sample  panels  laid 
up  where  the  real  effect — -the  best  effect — of  his  brick  may 
be  demonstrated. 

You  cannot  neglect  the  importance  of  educating  young 
men  to  lay  brick — this  is  an  art  that  comparatively  few  men 
are  adapted  to,  but  those  that  have  this  aptitude,  can  learn 
the  trade  readily. 

I  know  of  no  trade  where  so  little  knowledge  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  character  is  required.  If  the  brickmaker,  through  his 
associations,  would  take  in  hand  the  education  of  appren¬ 
tice  bricklayers,  the  bricklayers’  unions  would  have  to  boy- 


cot  all  association  manufacturers  or  quit  making  objections. 
This  would  be  a  pretty  big  job  for  them  to  tackle. 

While  my  letter  is  a  rather  lengthy  one,  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  very  much  interested  in  brick  and  in  its  every 
use. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  of  Mr.  Bugenhagen’s 
will  start  a  discussion  on  the  ethics  of  the  architectural 
profession  as  it  concerns  the  distribution  of  “canned  plans.” 
Much  may  be  said  upon  this — on  both  sides —  and  much  has 
been  said.  Now  is  a  splendid  time  to  thresh  this  out.  The 
result  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  brickmaking  industry. 


Wants  Plans  for  a  $2,000  House. 

James  J.  Hinde  of  the  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  writes  us  as  follows : 

Re  your  Editorial  of  Sept.  15th.  Why  should  the  build¬ 
ing  progress  of  this  country  be  held  up  because  of  a  little, 
narrow  mercenary  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  not  wanting,  to  antagonize  the  architects?  One  of 
the  greatest  needs  this  country  has  today  is  modern,  sani¬ 
tary  fireproof  homes  for  laboring  people  or  those  in  moderate 
circumstances,  and  the  architect  who  says  that  he  cannot  do 
anything  in  brick  for  less  than  $4,500  is  not  awake  to  the 
possibilities  for  artistic  effects  that  can  be  produced  in  com¬ 
mon  brick- — not  to  speak  of  hollow  tile  with  stucco  finish.  The 
average  family  can  be  accommodated  with  three  bedrooms 
so  that  six  rooms  is  all  that  is  really  needed  and  this  can 
be  built,  in  single  houses— common  brick  veneer  on  hollow 
tile,  or  hollow  tile  with  stucco  finish,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,000 ;  this  with  sanitary  closet,  cement  floor  in  base¬ 
ment,  cement  porch  floor  and  steps,  with  brick  sidewalk. 

Just  because  architects,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  bother 
with  the  details  of  moderate  priced  dwellings,  this  should 
not  deter  brick  manufacturers  from  exploiting  residence  con¬ 
struction  of  brick  or  hollow  tile,  for  there  is  easily  ten  times 
more  building  material  used  in  our  small  cities  and  towns 
in  homes  costing  from  $1,800  to  $3,000  than  in  houses  cost¬ 
ing  $4,500  and  upward. 

Therefore,  let  us  awaken  to  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  tremendous  demand  for  our  ware. 

All  up-to-date  municipal  governments  are  looking  for  a 
fireproof  house  of  moderate  cost  to  cut  down  the  extrava¬ 
gant  insurance  rates  incident  to  the  predominance  of  frame 
structures  and  the  terrible  fire  loss  that  is  consequent. 

Again,  if  the  people  were  educated  to  the  costly  up-keep 
on  frame  houses  as  compared  to  the  up-keep  of  brick  or  tile 
houses,  they  would  cease  to  use  wood  excepting  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience  in  civic  gov¬ 
ernment,  real  estate  and  general  house  planning  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  justifies  this  statement,  that  you  cannot  do  a  greater 
good  to  the  general  public,  whether  living  on  a  farm,  in  a 
village  or  in  the  city,  than  by  developing  plans  for  homes 
to  cost  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  and  built  of 
hollow  tile  with  brick  veneer  or  stucco  finish. 

The  man  that  can  afford  a  $4,500  home  is  not  badly  off 
in  this  world’s  goods.  The- class  that  really  needs  our  sym¬ 
pathy  is  the  laboring  class  that  is  obliged  to  count  its  pennies 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  large  up-keep  expenses  on 
frame  buildings  causes  them  to  rent  rather  than  own  their 
homes  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

What  we  as  brickmakers  want  is  a  general  campaign  of 
education  carried  on  through  the  daily  press  and  magazines, 
showing  the  very  great  advantage  there  is  in  building  of 
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brick  or  tile  over  buildings  of  frame,  and  this  from  every 
standpoint — economic,  sanitary  and  artistic. 

If  any  large  proportion  of  the  clay  products  producers 
of  this  country  can  be  brought  to  the  same  frame  of  mind 
as  is  Mr.  Hinde’s,  a  fund  can  be  created  which  will  bring 
the  story  of  brick  before  the  public  in  a  way  that  would 
sweep  frame  construction  away  as  a  flood  sweeps  houses 
built  of  flimsy  wood.  Possibly,  the  first  thing  that  would 
have  to  be  done  is  to  bring  together  the  hollow  tile  and  the 
common  brick  interests.  At  the  present  moment  a  word  for 
hollow  tile  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  word  for  cement  or  frame — 
the  common  brick  man  feels  that  hollow  tile  is  displacing  his 
product  every  time  it  is  used. 

Every  time  an  article  is  published,  suggesting  the  use  of 
hollow  tile  with  stucco  finish,  the  man  making  pressed  brick 
feels  that  he  is  being  attacked  just  as  badly  as  he  was  when 
the  “poured  cement”  houses  first  began  to  show  on  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Altogether  it  is  a  ticklish  question. 


Brick  for  Silo  Walls. 

D.  J.  Doyle,  President  and  Manager  of  the  Mangurn 
(Okla.)  Press  Brick  Company,  takes  exception  to  that  part 
of  the  article  which  was  published  on  Page  701  in  the  Oct. 
6th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  which  mentions  clay 
silo  blocks  in  place  of  brick  for  this  particular  purpose.  He 
writes : 

We  note  in  your  article  “The  Way  to  Reach  the  Farm¬ 
er,”  that  part  which  has  to  do  with  building  silos,  that  you 
recommend  clay  blocks  for  this  purpose.  Why  do  you  not 
recommend  brick — does  it  not  make  a  good  silo?  We  are 
trying  to  get  the  farmers  here  to  build  brick  silos,  but  if 
the  solid  brick  is  not  good  for  the  purpose,  we  do  not  want 
to  mislead  the  farmers  into  using  something  that  will  not 
be  good  for  them.  They  are  just  starting  to  build  silos 
here,  and  we  would  like  to  have  them  build  with  brick 
if  brick  are  good  for  the  purpose.  There  are  no  clay 
blocks  manufactured  close  to  this  point  and  it  would  cost 
a  great  deal  to  get  them  here.  We  are  enclosing  a  circu¬ 
lar  that  we  are  putting  out — it  was  taken  from  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  exceping  that  where  you  mentioned  “clay 
blocks”  we  substituted  “brick.”  Please  let  us  have  your  views 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

We  believe  brick  silos  to  be  practical  in  every  way.  We 
do  not,  however,  believe  them  to  be  as  good  as  silos  built 
with  clay  blocks  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  insulating  air 
space  in  clay  blocks  helps  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 
silage;  second,  generally  speaking,  clay  blocks  can  be 
transported  more  cheaply  than  brick  and  excepting  in 
places  where  no  clay  blocks  are  made  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  are  cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  use.  This  cheap¬ 
ness  extends  to  the  cost  of  laying — it  does  not  take  a 
skilled  brick  layer  to  lay  a  radial  silo  block  but  it  does  take 
a  skilled  layer  to  lay  brick  to  a  radius. 

It  is  not  that  brick  do  not  make  a  good  silo  but  that  clay 
block  make  a  better  one  and  at  the  same  time  cheaper  in 
construction.  We  might  add  this — every  brick  silo  as  well 
as  every  clay  block  silo  should  be  reinforced,  preferably 
with  twisted  wire  reinforcement.  The  whole  future  of  the 
burned  clay  silo  rests  on  proper  reinforcement. 


Desires  Articles  on  Southern  Clay  Deposits. 

With  the  cutting  off  of  clay  importations  caused  by  the 
European  troubles,  the  attention  of  American  potters  and 
dealers  in  clay  has  been  turned  to  the  investigation  of  do¬ 
mestic  clays  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  .have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  secured  from  foreign  countries.  Some  prospect¬ 
ing  and  investigating  has  been  going  on  in  the  South,  and 
elsewhere  potters  are  looking  for  a  relief  from  the  present 


situation.  Right  at  this  time,  the  following  letter  from  T. 
Poole  Maynard,  Ph.  D.,  geological,  civil  and  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  particularly  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  it  touches  on  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  at  a 
time  when  the  public  thought  is  being  centered  upon  the 
larger  development  of  domestic  resources. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  complete  and  lengthy  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  raw  materials  found  in  the  South  and 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products.  As  you  are 
well  aware,  the  commercial  feldspars  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pottery  are  almost  entirely  secured  in  the  South. 
The  kaolins  derived  from  these  feldspars  are  also  largely 
mined  in  the  same  section  of  the  country.  The  clays  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  areas  of  the  Southern  states,  as  well  as  the 
shale  deposits  in  the  southern  Appalachians  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  but  little. 

I  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  way  I  can  in  making 
known  the  possibilities  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
South,  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products. 

Research  of  any  kind  is  generally  a  slow  process.  It  will 
take  a  little  time  to  uncover  the  best  of  our  natural  resources. 
In  the  meantime,  potters  and  others  interested  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  a  movement  started  in  the  right 
direction.  It  would  help  matters  very  materially  if  every 
owner  of  clay  land  or  deposits,  which  might  ultimately 
prove  high  grade  enough  to  displace  imported  clays,  would 
have  his  clay  or  kaolin  tested  with  this  in  mind.  It  might 
speed  up  the  work  of  finding  out  just  what  suitable  mate¬ 
rial  is  available  in  the  United  States  for  domestic  use. 


“The  Way  to  Reach  the  Farmer.” 

The  first  result  of  the  appeal  made  in  the  article  published 
in  the  Oct.  6  issue,  asking  that  our  subscribers  furnish  us 
with  printed  matter  advertising  drain  tile  and  other  clay  ware 
that  could  be  advantageously  used  on  the  farm,  came  from 
Claude  L.  Trusler,  manager  of  the  Oakland  City  Clay  Works, 
of  Oakland  City,  Ind.  The  letter  that  accompanied  it  read: 

I  read  with  interest  your  article  on  page  701  of  the  Oct.  6 
issue — “The  Way  to  Reach  the  Farmer”  and  am  enclosing 
a  hand  bill  that  I  had  printed  a  few  days  ago  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  farmers  attending  a  local  horse  show. 

I  am  25  years  old  and  have  been  in  the  tile  business  only 
three  years.  This  section  of  the  country  has  not  been  tiled 
very  extensively,  numerous  dredge  ditches  are  being  com¬ 
pleted,  and  there  is  a  great  field  here  for  the  tile  business, 
provided  we  can  get  the  farmers  interested.  It  is,  in  a  way, 
a  new  thing,  and  they  hesitate  to  take  hold;  with  three  very 
disastrous  crop  years  in  succession,  on  top  of  the  large  ditch 
assessments,  the  selling  of  drain  tile  has  been  rather  up-hill 
work. 

We  have,  however,  built  a  fine  little  plant  here,  at  a  cost 
of  $14,000,  and  have  reached  the  point  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  begin  to  get  returns.  I  am  a  close  reader  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  in  order  to  get  all  the  suggestions 
possible,  to  help  me  to  this  end. 

Mr.  Trusler  shows  the  spirit  that  makes  for  progress.  He 
co-operates  by  sending  in  his  own  advertising  matter,  and 
looks  to  this  magazine  to  return  it  to  him  fourfold.  His 
example  is  worth  following. 


Wants  to  Alter  Bungalow  Design. 

Ole  Arnegard,  of  Hillsboro,  N.  D.,  writes  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  alterations  are  possible  in  the  design  of 
“Ideal  Homes  No.  101.”  His  letter  reads: 

I  enclose  New  York  exchange  for  $1.00  for  which  please 
send  me  twenty  extra  copies  of  “Ideal  Homes.”  Every¬ 
body  I  have  shown  this  bungalow  to  likes  it  very  much. 
It  is  plain,  and  yet  very  attractive  in  design.  Would  like 
to  inquire  from  your  architect  or  whoever  designed  it, 
whether  the  pitch  on  the  roof  could  not  be  raised,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  a  couple  of  bed  rooms  upstairs.  The 
main  objection  to  the  one-story  houses  is  that  there  are 
too  few  sleeping  rooms  in  them.  If  the  roof  on  this 
bungalow  could  be  raised,  so  as  to  make  room  for  a 
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couple  of  bedrooms  in  the  gable,  it  would  seem  that  this 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  house  without  materially 
adding  to  the  cost. 

This  question  was  put  up  to  R.  D.  Radford,  of  the  Rad¬ 
ford  Architectural  Company,  who  answered  as  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  recent  date,  in  which 
you  inquire  relative  to  whether  the  pitch  of  the  roof  of 
the  brick  bungalow  could  be  raised  to  make  room  for  a 
couple  of  bedrooms  upstairs.  This  roof  could  be  given  a 
much  steeper  pitch  without  materially  detracting  from  its 
appearance.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  would  necessitate  a 
change  in  the  first  floor  plans,  so  that  a  stairway  could 
be  placed  to  the  most  advantage.  This  could  be  done  very 
easily  without  adding  very  much  to  the  cost  of  the 
building. 


“Build  With  Brick”  In  Vermont. 

The  Drury  Brick  &  Tile  Company  of  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 
writes  us : 

Regarding  the  sheet  steel  signs  “Build  with  Brick”  we  have 
tacked  several  of  these  covering  a  distance  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  this  place  to  Montpelier  along  the  roadside, 
principally  on  fences.  We  have  also  sent  out  packages  con¬ 
taining  several  of  these  signs,  with  cars  of  brick,  to  differ¬ 
ent  towns  to  which  we  have  been  shipping  to  our  regular 
customers,  and  have,  requested  them  to  tack  these  signs  up  in 
conspicuous  places  in  their  respective  towns.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  advise  at  this  writing  whether  these  parties  have 
placed  the  signs  or  not.  We  will  undertake  to  have  some 
photographs  taken  and  send  them  to  you  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

This  letter  opens  a  new  line  of  thought — if  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  will  send  a  few  blue  and  white  sheet  steel  “Build 
with  Brick”  signs  to  their  customers,  asking  them  to  tack 
the  signs  up  in  places  where  building  operations  are  in  prog¬ 
ress,  it  will  give  the  brick  manufacturer  a  much  wider  zone 
in  which  to  advertise  and,  in  all  probability,  help  his  sales. 


Likes  Mr.  Schmatolla’s  “Firing  and  Burning.” 

Malverd  A.  Howe  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  writes  us  that 
he  is  looking  for  good  illustrations  of  brick  kilns,  including 
the  old  fashioned  and  the  more  modern  kilns,  and  asks  us  if 
we  can  direct  him  to  any  publications  in  the  form  of  books 
or  catalogs,  which  give  the  information.  We  replied  saying 
that  the  dearth  of  this  information  had  led  us  to  secure  a 
series  of  papers  from  Ernst  Schmatolla  and  replying  to  this, 
Mr.  Howe  has  written  us  as  follows: 

Since  Mr.  Schmatolla’s  paper  on  kilns  is  not  completed,  I 
think  I  may  as  well  subscribe  for  “Brick  and  Clay  Record  ” 
beginning  with  the  first  article  by  Mr.  Schmatolla.  I  en¬ 
close  $2.00  in  payment,  and  as  possibly  back  numbers  sell  at 
a  premium,  send  the  numbers  on  kilns  until  the  $2.00  are 
expended. 

It  is  our  intention  to  publish  Mr.  Schmatolla’s  series  in 
book  form,  although  a  date  of  publication  cannot  be  definite¬ 
ly  stated  at  the  present  time. 


Believes  in  “Build  With  Brick”  Signs. 

A.  R.  Pardington,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  writing  from  the  National  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  says: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  18th.  The  sign  posting 
work  which  you  are  doing  is  excellent.  It  is  the  continual 
poundmg  home  of  an  idea  that  finally  brings  the  results. 
We  have  found  that  our  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  plugged  daily  at  the  Lincoln  Highway  idea,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  today  discussed  everywhere. 

A  project  is  afoot  to  put  “Pave  with  Brick”  signs  along 
the  entire  proposed  route  of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Some 
of  them  will  doubtless  seem  pretty  bad  looking  roads.  By 
the  way — what  are  brick  men  doing  to  get  their  share  of 
the  paving  on  this  historic  coast  to  coast  highway? 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


LIKE  everything  else  which  has  to  do  with  courts, 
proceedings  taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  subject  to  delay.  The  public  mind, 
which  frets  at  every  obstacle  set  in  the  path  of  progres¬ 
sive  business,  seems  to  make  an  exception  of  legal  and 
even  quasi-legal  matters  and  has  a  most  benign  patience 
when  it  comes  to  the  “law’s  delay.” 

So  it  is  that,  although  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  started 
its  free  freight  service  some  months  ago,  few  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  handled  have  been  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  Notably  among  those  that  are  closed,  however, 
are  the  two  mentioned  below. 

THE  PERRYSBURG  CASE. 

In  this,  the  question  of  switching  was  involved,  the  rate 
having  been  advanced  from  $4  to  $5  per  car.  This  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  our  “Freight  Tariffs  and 
Troubles  Department”  by  the  Perrysburg  Tile  and  Brick 
Company,  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  and  the  matter  was  duly 


presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
through  the  Investigation  and  Suspense  Docket  and  the 
ad\  anced  rate  was  held  up  pending  a  formal  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  commission,  which  was  held  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on 
Sept.  24th.  In  this  case,  the  Perrysburg  Tile  &  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  had  employed  legal  counsel — an  attorney  who  had 
never  had  any  experience  in  handling  cases  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — and  it  was  at  his  re¬ 
quest  that  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  was  asked  to  handle 
the  case. 

From  present  indications  there  is  little  doubt  in  our 
minds  but  that  this  action  will  not  only  be  successful  in 
knocking  out  the  proposed  advance  charge  to  $5.00,  but  it 
now  looks  as  though  a  new  rate  would  be  established, 
which  is  $3.00  per  car,  this  rate  covering  the  switching 
charge  from  the  Perrysburg  Tile  &  Brick  Company’s  yard 
to  connecting  lines  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Owing  to  the  facilities  possessed  by  this  magazine,  we 
(Continued'  on  page  833) 
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Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 


Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHER 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION  AND  TESTS  OF  BRICK  AND 
ALL  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

2200  Insurance  90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg,  syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 

Exchange  Bldg.  MONTREAL  TORONTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LONDON  905  McGill  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  SAJN  J<±tAtNCiSOO 

Norfolk  House  SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY  251  Kearny  St. 

309  White  Bldg.  Cinco  de  Mayo  6  B 


SillrievAhf  BRICK  DRYERS 

(REG.  u.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

Save  the  Brick  Maker  Money 
and  IMPROVE  HIS  PRODUCT 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


The  DEWEY  5-Ton  Locomotive 

It  never  balks  on  heavy  loads  or  grades 
Why  not  let  the  Dewey  do  your  work? 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


“STAG”  BRAND 
Manganese  Steel  Castings 

EDGAR  ALLEN  AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  New  Castle,  Del. 


,V-  ;  K'v.  TO  BUILD  THEM 


Brick  Houses 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

A  hook  containing  219  (8x11  inch)  pages 
illustrated  by  over  300  designs  and  details  of 
brick  house  construction,  beside  perspective 
views  and  floor  plans  of  82  brick  houses 
with  estimates  of  cost  construction  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  data  about  the  use  of  brick  from 
its  manufacture  to  its  placing  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  including  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work, 
sewer  construction,  fireplaces,  brick  veneer 
construction,  arches,  cements  and  mortars, 
how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc. 

The  houses  shown  are  all  of  artistic  design 
drawn  by  leading  architects  and  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  brick  as 
a  building  material. 

Price,  Postpaid  $1.00 


Book 

Department 


Brick  and  Clay  Record 


Chicago 


Monthly  Tablet 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans 

Issued  Under  Authority  of 
The  Supreme  Temple 
Chicago 

Officers  of  the  Supreme  Temple 
Supreme  Venerable  Nebo  ....  W.  D.  GATES 
Supreme  Learned  Fo 
Supreme  Exalted  Philosopher 
Supreme  Keeper  of  Tablets 
Supreme  Keeper  of  Shekels 
Supreme  Chief  of  Guards 
Supreme  Council  of  High  Priests 


.  WM.  SCHLAKE 
F.  W.  LUCKE 
IVERSON  C.  WELLS 
.  L.  D.  BINYON 
.  W.  J.  GILBERT 
Charles  B.  VerNooy,  Supreme 
High  Priest,  Ka.,  Louis  D.  Binyon,  H.  G.  Bowstead,  E.  K.  Cormack, 
R.  M.  Combs,  James  A.  Hogan,  Herman  L.  Matz,  C.  L.  Rorick,  H. 
H.  Rosenberg,  William  C.Varney,  Iverson  C.Wells  and  F.  G. White. 

(NOTE:  Address  all  communications  to  Iverson  C.  Wells, 

Supreme  Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago) 


YV7ITH  the  advent  of  the  fall  season  and  the  multiplying 
of  bright  lights,  comes  the  announcement  that  a  re¬ 
newed  activity  is  about  to  replace  the  “watchful  waiting”  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans.  From  Columbus,  Ohio, 
comes  a  request,  made  by  a  worthy  member  of  the  Order, 
stating  that  he  has  gathered  together  a  sufficient  number 
of  tried,  true  and  trusted  brothers  who  wish  to  start  a  Local 
Temple,  and  to  this  end  they  are  petitioning  the  Supreme 
Temple  for  a  Charter  of  Dispensation,  empowering  them 
to  work  in  the  clay  pits  and  initiate  the  unshod  and  unshaven 
plainsmen  who  may  come  to  them  asking  to  be  permitted  to 
bask  in  the  light  of  the  kiln  fires. 

The  date  of  the  calling  together  of  the  officers  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Temple  has  not,  as  yet,  been  set;  but  it  is  understood 
that  a  meeting  will  be  held  during  the  early  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  consider  various  important  propositions  which  have 
been  piling  up  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Temple. 

Inasmuch  as  this  meeting  will  be  the  only  one  that  will  be 
held,  in  all  probability,  between  the  present  date  and  the 
first  of  the  year,  it  would  be  well  for  clayworkers  wherever 
situated,  who  desire  to  take  up  the  active  work  of  starting 
new  Temples,  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  laying  before  him  the  prospective  num¬ 
ber  of  clayworkers  who  would  become  charter  members  and, 
wherever  possible,  their  names  and  addresses. 

Upon  favorable  action,  taken  by  the  Supreme  Temple,  a 
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charter  will  be  granted,  and  a  sealed  copy  of  the  ritual  will 
be  set  aside  for  the  delegate  who  will  be  appointed  from 
among  those  who  are  forming  the  new  Local  Temple. 

\  enerable  Nebo  Varney  of  the  Chicago  Temple  is  making 
preparations  to  call  together  the  corps  of  artisans  who  gave 
so  creditable  an  account  of  themselves  at  the  opening  season 
in  Chicago  during  the  brick  convention  of  1913.  Some  gaps 
will  be  found  in  the  ranks — business  having  called  some  of 
the  Royal  Guard  to  other  cities  and,  in  one  instance  (that 
of  Fred  H.  Lazenby)  failing  health  sounded  a  warning  and 
he.  most  wisely,  has  sought  the  balmy  Texan  climate.  The 
dread  messenger  of  Death  called  one— Harry  B.  Holmes,  of 
Chicago. 

During  the  convention  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  at  Buffalo,  a  movement  was  started 
to  organize  a  Buffalo  Temple  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Chal¬ 
deans  and  it  is  expected  that  a  properly  prepared  petition 
for  this,  also,  will  be  presented  when  the  Supreme  Temple 
sits  in  consultation  in  Chicago. 


Information  Regarding  Our  “Q.  &  A.”  Correspondents. 

So  many  requests  from  our  readers  have  been  refused 
recently,  asking  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  our 
correspondents  who  write  in  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
for  advice  and  information  and  which  inquiries  are  ans¬ 
wered  through  our  “Questions  and  Answers”  Department, 
that  it  is  only  fair  that  a  few  words  be  said  in  explanation 
of  this  practice  as  a  consolation  to  those  whose  requests 
for  this  information  have  been  previously  refused  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  might  fall  into  the 
same  error. 

By  referring  to  the  title  at  the  head  of  the  “Questions  and 
Answers”  Department,  may  be  seen  the  following  words : 
The  names  and  addresses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  con¬ 
fidential,  and  no  letters  will  be  forwarded  them  without  being 
scrutinised  by  Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  The  reason  for  this 
is  twofold;  first,  to  encourage  a  frank  and  open  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  correspondent  covering  his  problem  or  the 
information  he  desires  without  fear  of  embarrassment  or 
disadvantage  which  he  might  be  exposed  to  if  his  name  were 
disclosed,  and  secondly,  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  as  an  advertising  medium  or  a  source  of  new  prospects 
for  the  reader,  who,  while  his  intentions  might  be  of  the 
best  and  his  proposition  stand  the  test,  should  look  to  the 
advertising  columns  as  a  means  of  business  opportunity, 
rather  than  “Questions  and  Answers”  Department  and  from 
the  advertising  activities  of  those  men  whose  publicity  we 
would  refuse  to  carry  simply  because  their  proposition  had 
no  real  merit  or  might  work  harm  to  our  readers. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  however,  will  gladly  accept  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  the  correspondents  in  the  “Question  and 
Answers”  Department,  provided  they  are  unsealed  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  inspection.  But  under  no  circumstances  will 
the  name  of  the  questioner  be  disclosed. 


Prominent  Common  Brick  Manufacturer  Retires. 

C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Brick  Company,  with  offices  in  Chicago,  has  retired 
from  active  business  life.  Mr.  Ver  Nooy  began  his  career 
in  the  brick  making  field  in  Chicago  with  the  Purington- 
Kimball  Brick  Company  in  1885.  That  concern  with  thirty- 
five  others  were  merged  into  one  company  in  1900,  forming 
the  present  Illinois  Brick  Company.  Mr.  Ver  Nooy  will 
leave  Chicago,  going  to  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  where  he  will 
make  his  future  home. 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  Fuller  Quality  Products  Catalog  No.  50-A 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope 

Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways 

Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

rtf 

Wire  Rope  of  Every  Description 

805-809  N.  Main  St.  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

The  Stupako 


Pyrometer  Permanence 

You  have  frequently 
heard  of  other  pyrometers 
being  displaced  by  the 
STUPAKOFF  LE 
CHATELIER,  but  you 
have  never  heard  of  the 
Stupakoff  Le  Chatelier  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  any  other 
make. 

Write  for  a  copy  of 
“Pyrometer  Facts.” 

f  f  Laboratories 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HERAEUS  Le  Chatelier  PYROMETERS 


“The  Ultimate  Pyrometer ” 


The  peer  of  all  instruments  for  measuring  temperatures  up 
to  3,000  degrees  Fahr. 

ACCURATE,  RELIABLE,  and  the  CHEAPEST  in  the  end. 

Furnished  either  INDICATING  or  RECORDING,  in  SINGLE 
or  MULTIPLE  Units. 

Our  Reputation  is  Your  Guarantee 

Charles  Engelhard 


30  Church  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RICH ARDSON-LOVE J O Y 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “ Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  L"uhTington^.,6w* 


General  Traffic  Association 

Incorporated 

Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Composed  of  expert  traffic  men  and  attorneys  who 
practice  before  the  Interstate)  Commerce  Commission, 
the  various  State  Commissions  and  all  the  Courts. 
Freight  bills  audited,  claims  for  overcharge  and 
loss  and  damage  collected,  cases  prepared  and  han¬ 
dled  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
where  shippers  and  receivers  feel  that  existing  rates 
are  unjust,  excessive,  inequitable,  unreasonable  or  dis¬ 
criminatory,  or  will  assist  attorneys  or  traffic  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  preparation  of  cases.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


"Buckeye  Rails  Arc  (he  Standard  for  Quality " 

THE  BUCKEYE  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Exclusive. y  Manufacturers  of  First  Quality  Li^ht  Steel 
Rails  and  Accessories 


Offices: 

Steubenville,  Ohio 
■ - - 

MEANS 

s - 

All  Sections  from 
12  lb.  to  40  lb. 
per  yard 


Mills: 

Newark,  Ohio 

MEANS 


wire  us, 
when  in  need. 


No  order  too  large  to  handle  promptly  or  too 
small  to  secure  immediate  attention. 


ADVICES  from  inside  sources  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
New  York  stock  exchange  will  reopen  for  modified 
business  before  long.  Committees  at  work  on  a  plan  of 
operation  for  dealing  in  domestic  securities  are  under¬ 
stood  to  have  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  the  brok¬ 
ers  and  in  fact  some  securities  are  now  actually  moving. 
It  will  be  an  experiment  at  best  and  extreme  caution  will 
mark  every  step  until  the  plan  has  been  thoroughly  tried. 

The  significance  of  this  statement  centers  in  the  fact 
that  bankers  apparently  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  business  and  are  about  to  bestir  themselves  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  than  watchfully  wait.  In  justice  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  country  it  should  be  said  that  they  are 
dabbing  with  a  situation  for  which  there  is  no  prece¬ 
dent  and,  like  everyone  else  who  has  gauged  the  cost  of 
the  European  conflict,  they  have  believed  it  to  be  a  physi¬ 
cal  impossibility  for  the  world  to  finance  for  more  than 
sixty  days,  a  war  costing  more  than  fifty  millions  a  day 
for  maintenance  alone.  Wall  street  believed  that  the  war 
would  be  over  by  October  first,  but  when  that  day  ar¬ 
rived  and  England  was  calling  for  a  million  men  instead 
of  a  hundred  thousand,  Wall  street  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  something  definite  had  to  be  done  to  keep 
American  business  moving. 

THE  U.  S.  FOR  US. 

This  slogan  has  been  adopted  as  the  keynote  of  eastern 
construction  optimism.  It  has  been  the  soul  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  has  kept  the  stock  exchange  executive  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  jump  for  the  last  ten  days.  It  has  been  the 
voice  in  the  darkness  of  despair  that  has  given  grit  to  the 
gritless  and  action  to  the  watchful  waiters.  It  accounts 
for  the  gain  in  building  plan  filings  for  the  first  nine 
months  in  1914  over  a  similar  period  last  year,  and  it  is 
responsible  for  the  loosening  of  finance  in  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree. 

Plan  filings  have  shown  a  decrease  everywhere  except 
in  abnormal  communities  like  Denver,  Col.,  where  there 
is  a  gain  of  241.3  per  cent  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with 
an  increase  of  234.5  per  cent.  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  the  enor¬ 
mous  gain  of  338.6  per  cent. 

The  decrease  was  expected.  The  wonder  is  that  it  was 
not  greater.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  last  nine  months 
contained  two  of  the  worst  months  American  business  has 
ever  known,  the  total  decrease  in  plan  filings  for  129  lead¬ 
ing  American  cities  was  only  8J4  per  cent. 

There  are,  however,  exceptional  districts.  The  Hudson 
River  section  of  New  York  State  is  particularly  unfor- 
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tunate.  Hardly  a  single  manufacturer  in  that  district  has 
made  money  on  his  plant  this  year — the  prices  have  been 
abnormally  low  and  the  demand  has  been  weak — the 
plants  nearly  all  closed  before  October  1  and  the  fact  that 
their  sheds  contain  less  brick  to  be  carried  over  than  had 
been  carried  over  in  previous  years,  denotes  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  yards  was  small.  Out  of  this  district  New 
York  took  in  September,  1914,  only  119  barge  loads  or 
41,650,000  brick.  In  September,  1913,  57,000,000  brick 
went  into  New  York  City.  This  reflects  a  slump  in  build¬ 
ing  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The 
Raritan  brick  companies,  however,  have  been  doing  a 
large  business  and  their  prices  have  been  uniform,  while 
the  Hudson  price  has  been  weak  and  fluctuating.  This 
situation  is  brought  about  largely  by  the  big  gains  made 
in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  which  are  large¬ 
ly  supplied  from  the  Raritan  district  and  where  factory 
building  and  factory  employe  housing  has  been  progressing 
on  a  stupendous  scale. 

There  are  basic  reasons  for  this  local  decadence  in 
brick  consumption.  It  is  not  entirely  chargeable  to 
banks,  bankers  and  banking.  It  is  in  politics.  New  York 
is  afflicted  with  too  many  theoretical  and  philanthropical 
laws.  The  Mayor  and  Council  are  not  the  only  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  building  owner  has  to  contend  with.  He  has 
the  state  laws  governing  factory  inspection,  tenement 
control,  health  regulations,  etc.,  that  he  must  heed,  and 
this  makes  manufacturing  burdensome,  particularly  in 
great  centers.  The  tendency  is  to  get  away  from  New 
York  proper  and  out  into  the  suburbs  where  ground  rent 
is  cheaper  and  where  longitudinal  construction — rather 
than  vertical — can  be  employed  and  where  teaming  costs 
are  lower. 

The  drawback  has  been  the  absence  of  labor  and  the 
real  estate  owner  is  now  supplying  the  deficiency  by 
building  tenements  and  detached  houses  in  suburban  fac¬ 
tory  districts  where  state  laws  do  not  apply  so  rigor¬ 
ously. 

It  must  be  understood  that  New  York  City  is  “legis¬ 
lated"  for  as  though  it  were  a  separate  and  distinct  part 
of  New  York  state.  That  is,  the  state  legislature  has  the 
tendency  to  enact  laws  which  apply  only  to  New  York, 
City  proper  and  since  the  Assemblymen  and  State  Sen¬ 
ators  from  New  York  are  far  outnumbered  by  those  who 
come  from  country  districts,  burdensome  and  restricted 
legislation  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  manufacturer  need  only 
move  across  the  county  line  that  separates  New  York 
City  from  Westchester  County  and  receive  the  “benefit” 
of  much  broader  legislation.  It  is  almost  the  same  as 
moving  into  .another  city. 

All  of  this  is  making  for  the  building  up  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  district — factory  and  factory  employe  housing  is  go¬ 
ing  on  at  a  great  rate — all  to  the  detriment  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  which  have  been  located  in  New  York 
City.  Humanitarian  ideals  are  well  served  by  this  move  but 
it  is  hard  on  the  owner  of  New  York  real  estate. 

Theoretically  philanthropic  laws  are  heralded  as  wonder¬ 
ful  agencies  for  good.  The  trouble  is  that  they  do  not 
work  along  the  lines  that  the  carriers  were  said  to  fol¬ 
low,  in  making  their  freight  rates,  which  was,  if  rumors 
are  to  be  believed,  “all  that  the  traffic  would  bear."  These 
factory  inspection,  sanitary  commission,  workers’  welfare 
and  similarly  so-called  laws,  place  a  greater  burden  upon 
the  “traffic”  than  it  will  “bear”  and,  as  a  consequence, 
drive  it  away  from  great  centers  which  are,  of  a  necessity, 
users  of  clay  products. 

Many  of  these  factories,  built  in  country  districts,  go 


THE 

EAGLE 

DRY 

PAN 


Write  for  Prices 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS  DESIOWANES 


PYROMETERS 


One  customer  using 
Brown  Pyrometers 
writes,  “Had  we  had 
your  Pyrometers 
when  we  started  in 
business  20  years  ago 
we  would  be  rich  to¬ 
day.”  Why  don’t  you 
start  right  at  once? 


The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants 
and  Machinery 

Especial  attention  to  complete  plants. 

We  pioneered  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  business  in  America. 
We  have  the  “Know-How”  and  the  Equipment. 

Let  us  Serve  You. 

Jackson  &  Church  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan 
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UNIFORM  BURNS  FOLLOW 

EVENLY  MIXED  CLAY 


Economical 

Saves  Labor  and 
lowers  percentage 
of  off-color  and 
second  quality 
ware. 

Efficient 

Works  just  as  hard 
day  after  payday 
as  day  before. 
Takes  no  holidays. 


THE  RUST 
Clay  Feeder 

Insures  an  Even  Mix  of 
Clay  and  Makes  a  Right 
Start  toward  a  Perfect 
Product. 

MARION 

MACHINE,  FOUNDRY  & 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Box  395 

MARION,  IND. 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 


Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for  use  of  clay-pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St.  Louis:  654  Pierce  Bldg.  New  Orleans:  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Pittsburgh:  405  Oliver  Bldg. 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  Montreal:  286  St.  James  St. 

St.  Paul:  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  45  Canadian  Life  Block 
New  York  City:  362 — 50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 


up  in  wood  and  many  in  cement  block.-  The  former  are 
allowable  because  the  country  districts  have  little,  if  any, 
building  retrictions,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  “cheap  land,  cheap  buildings,  cheap  labor  and 
cheap  output.” 

A  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 

A  note  of  warning  is  due.  Clay  products  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  these  commodities  who  look  to  great  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  to  consume  a  large  percentage  of  their 
product,  should  see  to  it  that  building  laws  are  not  so 
stringent  as  to  be  prohibitive  and  so  drive  manufacturing 
interests  into  frame  building  zones. 


In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


ALABAMA 

It  is  announced  from  Jackson,  Ala.,  that  the  tile  and  brick 
factory  of  the  Sample-Williams  Clay  and  Color  Company  is 
an  assured  institution  and  that  construction  work  on  it  will 
begin  soon. 

A  large  southern  market  for  their  new  output  is  expected 
by  the  North  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Fire  Brick  and  Roofing 
Company,  which  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  clay  tile 
silos.  R.  L.  Gamewell,  secretary  of  the  company,  predicts 
that  silos  will  be  used  extensively  in  this  section  as  south¬ 
ern  farmers  are  realizing  more  and  more  generally  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  storing  green  food  for  cattle. 

ARKANSAS 

Several  hundred  acres  of  clay  suitable  for  making  brick 
have  been  discovered  in  Bowie  county,  Ark.,  following  tests 
made  at  the  instigation  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Texarkana. 
The  report  shows  that  the  clay  lies  in  three  strata  of  quite 
different  texture  and  color,  and  that  it  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

ARIZONA 

Davey  and  Hausner,  brick  manufacturers,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
recently  furnished  more  than  a  million  common  brick 
for  the  Monroe  school  in  that  city.  This  is  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  job  ever  handled  by  this  concern.  The  face  brick  for 
this  same  building  was  furnished  by  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Pressed  Brick  Company. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  office  and  works  of  the  Cloverdale  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Cloverdale,  B.  C.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

The  Northern  Brick  and  Tile  Company  will  establish  its 
plant  above  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.,  having  shipped  its 
maahinery  and  equipment  up  the  Skeena  River  to  that 
point.  The  plant  will  have  two  sixty-foot  kilns  with  a 
capacity  of  40,000  brick  a  day,  but  at  present  will  not 
run  to  maximum  capacity.  This  company  will  ship  its 
product  into  Prince  Rupert. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Bauxville  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incor- 
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porators  are:  George  Flournoy,  E.  P.  Davis,  H.  J.  Saecker 
and  others. 

Manager  Dennis  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  reports  having  finished  a  good  month,  and  enough 
orders  on  hand  to  keep  the  plant  busy  until  well  into  the  win¬ 
ter  in  spite  of  a  scarcity  of  new  orders. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  met  recently 
to  discuss  the  situation  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  new 
brick  plant  in  that  city  in  the  near  future.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  assume  the  work  of  soliciting  subscriptions  for 
the  new  project. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  reports  that  the  terra  cotta  end  of  the  business  is  very 
quiet  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  but  that  there  are  a  good 
many  pressed  brick  orders  coming  in.  The  demand  for  the 
pottery  specialties  made  by  this  company  has  not  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war  and  the  uncertainty  that  has  followed  it. 

GEORGIA 

The  Southern  Pipe  and  Culvert  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $40,000,  has  been  incorporated  in  Macon,  Ga.,  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  clay  pipe  and  other  products.  The  incorporators 
are  :  R.  E.  Findley,  John  A.  Porter,  A.  J.  Matthews  and  G. 
W.  Matthews. 

Full  time  operations  with  no  plan  for  their  diminution,  are 
reported  by  Stevens  Bros.  Company,  in  a  denial  of  reports 
circulated  locally  that  they  were  about  to  suspend  or  curtail 
their  output.  This  large  fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe  plant  is 
one  of  Baldwin  county’s  (Ga.)  biggest  industries. 

A  specimen  brick  road  will  be  constructed  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
from  McDonough,  avenue  to  Jonesboro  road,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  delegates  to  the  American  Road  Congress  to  be  held 
at  that  point  next  month.  The  building  of  this  road  en¬ 
tailed  no  expense  on  the  county,  as  property  owners  and 
other  interested  parties  contributed  money  and  materials  for 
its  construction. 

ILLINOIS. 

Oscar  Hughes  has  purchased  the  interests  of  his  partner, 
Frank  Griffith,  in  the  Carmi  (Ill.)  Tile  and  Brick  Company. 

P.  J.  Eustis,  who  has  associated  several  contractors  with 
him,  has  commissioned  the  Trautwein  Dryer  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  to  design  a  modern,  300,000  daily  capacity  brick 
plant,  to  be  erected  in  Chicago  during  the  coming  winter. 

Chicago  will  have  no  less  than  five  new  brick  plants  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  spring  of  1915.  All  of  these  are  being  designed 
by  the  Trautwein  Dryer  and  Engineering  Company,  and  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  and  kilns  will,  it  is  expected,  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  during  the  winter. 

The  office  of  the  Woodland  Clay  Company,  Watseka,  Ill., 
was  burned  to  the  ground  recently,  the  furniture  and  records, 
however,  being  saved-  The  fire  was  discovered  by  night 
employes  about  the  plant,  who  tried  to  extinguish  the  blaze, 
but  met  with  no  success,  thereupon  turning  their  efforts 
toward  the  saving  of  the  contents  of  the  building. 

IOWA 

The  X.  \ .  Z.  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Eldora,  Iowa,  has 
brought  suit  against  the  Northwestern  Railway  Company  for 
$15,000.  This  company  claims  that  the  above  amount  repre¬ 
sents  the  damage  done  to  its  plant  during  the  early  part  of 
last  month  when  sparks  from  a  Northwestern  engine  set 
fire  to  some  dry  grass  along  its  right  of  way,  eventually  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  tile  company’s  plant. 

The  kiln  roof  at  John  Koetting  and  Sons  brick  yard,  Mus¬ 
catine,  la.,  caught  fire  recently  and~-before  the  flames  could 
be  extinguished,  a  thirty-foot  section  of  the  roof  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  kiln  of  brick  had  just  been  finished  and  the  board 
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SCHULTZ  EQUIPMENT 


For  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Plants 


We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  furnishing  complete  machinery 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  clay-working  plants,  including  expert  en¬ 
gineering  service  in  supervising  erection  and  installation. 


Double  Pug  Mill  equipment,  especially  designed  for 'the  perfect  preparation 
of  material  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 

SCHULTZ  HEAVY  DUTY  FRICTION  CLUTCH 

suitable  for  all  purposes.  If  you  are  having  clutch  trouble,  write  to 

us  and  we  will  show  you  the  way  out  of  your  difficulties. 

Complete  brick  plants  furnished  promptly,  including  auger  machines, 
pug  mills,  clay  cars  and  granulator  shafts. 

Cutting  and  cut  steel  gears  always  in  stock  for  brick  machines,  also 
granulator  knives. 

Remember,  we  are  brick  workt  engineers  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  regard¬ 
ing  any  improvements  or  repairs  which  you  contemplate. 

A.  L.  SCHULTZ  &  SON,  1675  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Monroe  1629 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Power  Transmission  Appliances, 
Engines  and  Boilers, 


roofing  put  in  place  to  protect  the  hot  brick  from  the  rain, 
when,  it  is  believed,  that  the  heat  from  the  newly  burned 
brick  ignited  the  roof  and  the  boards  burst  into  flames.  The 
loss  did  not  exceed  fifty  dollars. 

KANSAS. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Kansas  City 
headquarters  of  the  association  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
January  15th  and  16th,  1915. 

Mr.  Bushong,  formerly  connected  with  the  Fort  Scott 
(Kansas)  brick  plant,  is  in  that  city,  making  an  effort  to 
organize  a  company  to  buy  the  plant.  He  proposes  a  loan 
to  be  made  by  the  citizens  of  Fort  Scott  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,  to  be  used  in  repairing  the  plant,  the  present  value 
of  which  is  said  to  be  about  $65,000.  A  committee  of  citi¬ 
zens  has  been  appointed  to  raise  the  money  and  is  meeting 
with  success. 

Manager  Strong  of  the  Standard  Vitrified  Brick  Company 
located  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  was  in  Kansas  City  recently. 
Mr.  Strong  was  quite  optimistic  regarding  the  prospects  for 
business  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  He  states  that 
his  company  has  not  been  affected  by  the  war  and  at  the 
present  time  is  crowded  with  orders.  He  also  states  that 
there  is  considerable  paving  being  done  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska,  but  very  little  building  being  done  in  the 
same  territory. 

LOUISIANA 

The  prospective  organization  of  a  company  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pottery,  paint  and  other  products  from  St.  Tam¬ 
many  clay  is  announced  in  Covington,  La. 

MAINE 

Purinton  Brothers  Company,  Augusta,  Me.,  has  started 
the  fires  under  its  last  kiln  of  brick  for  this  season.  This 
firm  has  turned  out  about  a  million  brick  this  year. 

MARYLAND. 

The  brick  plant  owned  by  Henry  Mayer  at  Frostburg,  Md., 
was  damaged  by  fire  recently,  the  greatest  loss  being  in  the 
machine  room. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  firm  of  Jacob  Daniel  and  Brothers,  Detroit,  brick 
makers,  has  been  changed  to  the  Jacob  Daniel  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  the  office  still  remaining  at  291  Clippert  avenue. 

“Our  campaign  of  stimulating  the  use  of  brick  is  get¬ 
ting  well  under  way,”  said  William  B.  Wreford,  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Brick  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Association. 
:‘We  have  received  many  good  suggestions  from  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  are  now  working  on  a  number  of  them.  All  of  our 
publicity,  whether  it  be  signs,  literature  or  newspaper  ads., 
will  contain  the  slogan  “Build  With  Brick.” 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company,  through  its  Detroit 
office,  furnished  and  installed  the  hollow  tile  in  the  Statler 
Hotel  and  the  David  Whitney  building,  two  of  the  newest 
and  largest  buildings  in  Detroit,  which  are  now  in  course  of 
erection.  Manager  Rollinson  of  the  Detroit  office  says  busi¬ 
ness  so  far  this  year  is  considerably  ahead  of  the  same  period 
in  1913.  He  feels  optimistic  about  the  future  and  adds  that 
there  is  “lots  of  work  in  the  air.” 

MINNESOTA 

Considerable  activity  along  the  lines  of  safer  building  con¬ 
struction  has  been  noted  recently  in  the  village  of  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  where  the  fire  committee  has  made  vigorous  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  village  council  that  certain  old  frame 
structures  be  replaced  with  brick  buildings. 

A.  H.  Denniston,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  is  planning  to  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  capacity  of  his  tile  plant  at  that  point  in  the 
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near  future.  The  local  demand  for  drain  tile  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  addition  to  the  present  factory  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  new  addition 
will  not  be  in  the  form  an  added  building  to  the  present 
plant  but  a  separate  factory  will  be  erected  a  short  distance 
away  on  a  site  leased  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
According  to  existing  plans,  the  erection  of  the  new  plant 
will  begin  early  next  spring. 

MISSOURI 

The  New  Florence  Fire  Brick  Company,  New  Florence, 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  by  S.  P.  Adams,  Floward  Ellis 
and  W.  J.  Gilbert,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

B.  H.  Reed  &  Bros.,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  round  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  and  want  quotations  from 
factories  as  near  their  plant  as  is  possible,  so  that  the  freight 
will  not  be  prohibitive. 

NEW  YORK 

The  plant  of  the  Excelsior  Brick  Company,  Haverstraw, 
N.  Y.,  was  completely  destroyed  recently  by  fire,  involving  a 
loss  of  more  than  $75,000. 

Local  brick  manufacturers  have  been  advised  that  bids  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  federal  building  at  Glen  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  advertised  for  November  1st.  It  is  expected 
that  this  building  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $81,000. 

Fire  started  by  an  adjoining  kiln  resulted  in  damage  to 
the  extent  of  about  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  Shankey  brick 
yard,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  a  little  over  a  week  ago.  The 
president  of  the  village,  who  carried  the  risk,  made  a  prompt 
settlement  for  the  loss. 

The  roof  on  the  kiln  shed  of  the  New  England  Brick 
Company,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  caught  fire  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  for  a  time  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire  shed.  Work¬ 
men  discovered  the  blaze,  not  however,  until  it  had  gained 
considerable  headway,  and  after  a  hard  fight,  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  flames.  Damage  to  the  extent  of  about 
$150  was  done. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Shale,  Clay  and  Brick  Company,  of  Asheville,  N.  C., 
has  begun  operations  in  its  new  and  modern  plant,  and  an¬ 
nounces  its  readiness  now  to  make  prompt  deliveries  of  high 
grade  building  brick  in  any  quantities. 

OHIO 

Fire  has  destroyed  the  brick  plant  and  kilns  of  the  Towle 
Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  entailing  a  loss  of  $10,000. 

The  Robinson  Clay  Products  Company,  Paral,  near  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  preparing  to  build  a  $100,000  brick  plant. 

A  rumor  has  been  current  that  a  number  of  Ohio  business 
men  are  planning  the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  Ohio. 

The  Mohawk  Clay  Products  Company,  Perrysville,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  by  George  W.  Patnol,  W.  D.  Findley 
and  O.  C.  McCormick,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

The  Crume  Brick  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  secured 
the  order  for  300,000  sand  lime  brick  and  160,000  face  brick 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Miami  Hotel,  in 
that  city. 

Shepfer  and  Moomaw,  clay  products  manufacturers,  Sugar 
Creek,  Ohio,  have  just  about  completed  their  new  building, 
which  will  have  four  floors,  giving  this  company  larger 
space  for  drying  its  wares. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Company,  South  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  has  completed  the  extensive  repairs  which  it  has  been 
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making  at  the  South  Zanesville  plant  and  has  started  opera¬ 
tions.  This  plant  employs  about  one  hundred  men. 

The  Keller  Brick  Company,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  is 
making  a  rough  texture  red  face  brick  of  considerable 
merit.  They  are  calling  this  the  “Portage  Ruff’’  and  it 
looks  as  though  this  brick  would  be  a  money-maker. 

William  Nickel,  of  the  Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 
reports  that  deliveries  are  being  made  on  a  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  let  to  the  company  early  in  the  season,  some  city  work 
being  included,  while  several  small  suburban  jobs  help  out 
the  grand  total. 

J.  M.  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  South  Zanesville,  Ohio,  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  automobile  which  he  was 
driving  went  over  a  bank  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Harvey 
F.  Drumm,  superintendent  of  the  South  Zanesville  plant  of 
the  company,  was  in  the  car  with  Mr.  Wilson,  but  escaped 
injury  when  the  latter  lost  control  of  the  machine. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick 
Company,  in  charge  of  George  Rinkenberger,  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  landing  government  work  during  the 
season  which  is  now  closing.  Deliveries  are  now  nearing 
completion  on  two  Government  jobs,  in  both  of  which  the 
Hydraulic  Company’s  “Bokhara”  face-brick  are  being  used. 
One  is  the  new  United  States  weather  bureau  station  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  which  required  about  25,000  of  these  brick,  and  the 
other  is  the  construction  of  several  residences  for  the  force 
of  lock-keepers  and  other  employes  on  the  United  States 
dam  at  Vevay,  Ind.,  50,000  brick  being  supplied  on  this  job. 

OREGON 

The  Attercliffe  Standard  Brick,  Block  and  Tile  Company, 
Ltd.,  Attercliffe  Station,  Ont,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Warren  Stringer,  John  E.  Moote, 
Thomas  J.  Kenny  and  others  to  manufacture  brick,  building 
blocks,  tile  and  other  clay  products. 

OREGON 

The  Construction  Supply  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  to  act  as  distributor  of  building  materials. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  R.  O.  Gentry,  president; 
C.  A.  Wolfgang,  vice-president  and  Gerald  E.  Beebe,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  The  company  is  furnishing  30,000  face 
brick  for  a  new  public  library  at  Goldendale,  Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Pennsylvania  fire  brick  plant,  Lockhaven,  Pa.,  has  re¬ 
sumed  operations  after  a  short  period  of  idleness. 

The  Windber  Clay  Products  Company,  Windber,  Pa.,  is 
making  extensive  improvements  to  its  plant. 

After  being  idle  for  two  weeks,  the  brick  yards  of  W.  H. 
Carbaugh  and  James  A.  Staub,  at  Berlin  Junction,  Pa.,  have 
resumed  operations. 

A  large  order  has  been  received  by  Oscar  Kurtz,  owner 
of  the  Catasauqua  Brick  Works,  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  brick  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  State 
Hospital,  at  Rittersville. 

Owing  to  a  steady  increase  in  business  the  Tansey  Brick 
Company,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  has  been  forced  to  add 
another  three-ton  auto-truck  to  their  already  well  equipped 
delivery  department. 

The  Frankford  Brick  Works,  Bridge  street,  near  Torres- 
dale  avenue,  Frankford,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
business  as  very  satisfactory.  The  plant  is  running  to  full 
capacity  turning  out  some  35,000  brick  daily.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  expected  will  continue  well  into  the  winter  months. 

The  equipment  of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company, 
Perkiomen  Junction,  Pa.,  was  remodeled  about  four  months 
ago  and  the  company  has  been  running  steadily  on  their  new 
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product,  the  Dunn-Wire-Cut-Lug  paving  brick.  During  the 
past  four  months  of  operation,  the  company’s  business  has 
surpassed  that  of  the  same  corresponding  fourth  months  of 
1913. 

Conditions  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  with  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  changed  but  little  during  the  past  two  weeks 
and  most  all  of  the  local  manufacturers  are  being  kept  fairly 
busy  with  large  orders.  Although  the  European  war  had  its 
ill  effects  upon  the  trade  in  general  at  the  outset,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  members  of  the  industry  that  no  further 
harmful  effect  will  be  felt.  Collections  are  reported  as  being 
discouraging,  and  it  is  believed  that,  with  the  present  strin¬ 
gency  in  the  money  market,  conditions  in  this  regard  might 
be  worse.  This  is  the  only  handicap  that  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  struggling  with. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  committees  which  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  question  of  cost  accounting  from 
the  National  Paving  Brick,  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick,  the 
American  Face  Brick  and  the  Refractories  Associations, 
and  also  a  representative  from  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  has  been  called  for  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  26th,  at  ten  o’clock  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  working  plan.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  two  or  three  cost  experts  will  also  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  cost  problem  with  the 
committees. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

A  hollow  brick  plant  will  be  erected  on  a  site  recently 
secured  by  the  Denison  Fireproofing  Company  of  Mason 
City,  la.,  at  Estevan,  Sask. 

TEXAS. 

Three  prominent  brick  men  of  Indiana  are  planning  a  trip 
to  Mexia,  Texas,  very  shortly  to  select  a  site  for  a  brick- 
factory  and  look  over  the  shale  deposits  at  that  point. 


Why  Most  Brick  Streets 
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Because  it  is  not  only  high  in  strength  but  dependably  uniform 
A  perfect  vitrified  paving  block  of  your  brick  and  a  perfect  cement 
tiller  of  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  make  a  permanent  street  for  the  city 
and  a  permanent  highway  for  the  country. 

These  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  more  brick  streets  use  Lehigh  Port¬ 
land  Cement  than  all  others  combined. 

You  Cannot  Afford 
to  Take  Any  Risk 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  is  the  perfect  cement.  Specify  it  always.  It 
protects  you.  Set  the  proportions  for  the  mixture.  Adhere  to  them. 
Then  .your  job  will  be  uniform  throughout. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 
Allentown,  Pa.  and  Chicago 


UTAH 

The  Western  Fire  Clay  Company,  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  transferred  to  the  Utah  Fire  Clay  Company  the 
Fairfield  No.  1  and  the  Atlas  placer  mining  claims  in  the 
Camp  Floyd  mining  district. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Salisbury  Brick  Company  of  Salisbury,  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

The  development  of  promising  clay  beds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Radford,  Va.,  has  been  announced  following  tests  and  the 
demonstration  of  the  suitability  of  Radford  clay  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick.  The  beds  are  said  to  cover  some  ten  acres 
and  to  contain  material  for  at  least  80,000  high  grade  brick. 
The  reports  show  a  twelve-foot  top  layer  of  cream  clay  like 
that  found  in  northern  Ohio,  with  red  clay  beneath  this  for 
a  depth  of  at  least  thirty  feet. 

WASHINGTON 

Gus  Lingren  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Company 
of  Seattle,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  spent 
at  the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  the  Skagit  river  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Washington  Brick,  Lime  and  Sewer  Pipe  Company  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  has  placed  the  Portland,  Ore.,  agency  for 
its  face  brick  and  terra  cotta  lines  with  the  Construction 
Supply  Company  of  Portland. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company  has  secured  the  contract 
for  furnishing  a  light  buff  face  brick  for  the  first  section  of 
the  Tacoma  General  Hospital,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  Glass  Brick  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  C.  B.  Lawton  as  president.  This  enter¬ 
prise  is  being  financed  by  Cincinnati  capital. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 
ON  APPROVAL 

We  will  ship  chemical  engines 
on  approval,  subject  to  test  and  in¬ 
spection.  If  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way,  they  can  be  returned  transportation 
collect. 

We  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
chemical  fire  ap¬ 
paratus. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


0.  J.  CHILDS  CO. 

40  Liberty  St. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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you  make,  sell  or  use 
Burned  Clay  Fireproofing 
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FREDERICK  SQUIRES 


You 

Need 

This 

Book 


THE  HOLLOW 
TILE  HOUSE 

by  Frederick  Squires 

is  brim  full  of  valuable  information 
and  good  reading  matter  on  this  new 
field  of  hollow  tile  in  residential  con¬ 
struction,  its  history,  how  the  tile  is  laid 
up,  cost  data  and  a  host  of  other  in¬ 
teresting  subjects,  all  of  which  is  skil¬ 
fully  woven  by  the  author  into  a  very 
fascinating  story.  A  large  number  of 
illustrations  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  architectural  beauties  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  hollow  tile  house.  It  will 
be  time  well  invested  to  read  this  book. 

ORDER  A  COPY  NOW. 

PRICE  $2.50 

Book  Department 

Brick  an!  Gay  Record 

CHICAGO 


Pottery  Notes 

A  resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  some  Mention 
of  their  plans  for  the  future. 


CONSIDERABLE  information  and  data,  much  of 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  potters,  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  cost  of  producing 
dutiable  articles  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
those  costs  in  other  leading  countries  of  the  world. 

The  first  report  covers  the  extensive  investigation  made 
into  cost  of  production  in  the  pottery  industry,  and  is  the 
result  of  several  months  of  field  studies  both  home  and 
abroad,  which  were  supervised  by  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  a 
special  agent  of  the  bureau. 

Two  very  important  facts  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
investigation,  one  being  the  higher  cost  in  production  of 
pottery  articles  in  the  United  States  over  England  and 
also  the  higher  wages  paid  our  pottery  employes  com¬ 
pared  to  those  received  by  foreign  workers  in  the  trade. 
With  regard  to  these  points,  the  report  says: 

“For  all  materials  and  all  expenses  except  labor,  the 
difference  in  manufacturing  costs  of  production  between 
the  average  of  the  six  English  and  of  the  six  American 
potteries  was  2.05  per  cent.  These  costs  combined  were 
higher  in  the  United  States  by  that  percentage. 

“For  the  highest-cost  potteries  in  both  countries  the 
combined  cost  was  2.69  per  cent  higher  in  the  United 
States.  Comparing  the  two  lowest-cost  establishments  in 
both  countries,  the  combined  cost  was  14.76  per  cent 
higher  in  the  United  States.  The  combined  cost  of  all 
materials  and  expenses  except  labor  in  the  highest-cost 
pottery  in  England  was  20.33  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
lowest-cost  pottery  in  the  United  States. 

“The  average  labor  cost  of  production  was  81.8  per  cent 
higher  in  the  six  American  potteries  than  in  the  six  Eng¬ 
lish  potteries.  It  was  69.1  per  cent  higher  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  two  highest-cost  potteries  were  com¬ 
pared  and  103.97  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States 
when  the  two  lowest-cost  potteries  were  compared.  Com¬ 
paring  the  lowest-cost  pottery  in  the  United  States  with 
the  highest-cost  pottery  in  England,  the  labor  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  higher  in  the  United  States  by  48.21  per  cent. 

“The  total  cost  of  manufacture,  including  all  materials, 
labor,  fuel  and  office  expenses,  for  the  six  establishments 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  was  higher  in  the 
United  States  by  38.43  per  cent.” 

Generally  speaking,  the  report  reflects  the  prosperity 
of  the  industry,  in  spite  of  the  great  inroads  made  annu¬ 
ally  by  foreign  wares.  Now  that  the  war  in  Europe  has 
had  the  same  effect  on  the  pottery  industry  as  a  prohibi¬ 
tive  tariff,  the  opportunity  of  the  age  has  been  thrust 
upon  the  operators  to  prove  to  the  nation  just  what  their 
industry  can  do  under  a  better  system  of  protection.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  await  with  confidence  the  outcome 
of  activities  started  by  the  cutting  off  of  imported  goods 
and  watch  with  interest  the  many  signs  already  develop¬ 
ing  for  a  greater  expansion  in  the  industry  and  trust  that 
when  normal  conditions  again  prevail,  that  sufficient  good 
work  will  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  remedying  exist- 
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ing  ideas  and  conditions  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
industry. 

A  copy  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  Washing¬ 
ton  by  addressing  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  asking  for 
“Cost  of  Production  in  the  Pottery  Industry,  Miscellan¬ 
eous  Series  No.  16.” 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Company’s  plant,  at  Cincinnati,  is 
working  on  several  handsome  jobs  involving  the  extensive 
use  of  its  architectural  faience,  which  is  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  among  builders  who  desire  something  novel  and  artis¬ 
tic  in  their  work.  Business,  the  company  reports,  is  holding 
up  to  a  fair  level,  and  is  giving  no  cause  for  worry,  although 
there  are  many  concerns  whose  products  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  absolute  necessities  which  cannot  say  as  much. 

According  to  Isaac  Kahn,  of  the  Wheatley  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  the  several  lines  handled  by  the  company, 
including  tile  and  garden  pottery,  are  in  good  demand.  “Bus¬ 
iness  is  up  to  the  average  standard  set  for  the  past  six  or 
eight  months,”  said  Mr.  Kahn,  “and  we  feel  that  this  is  do¬ 
ing  very  well,  in  view  of  existing  conditions.” 

The  Universal  Sanitary  Pottery  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa.,- 
reports  business  as  being  good  with  them.  The  molders  in 
this  company’s  plant  were  recently  put  on  piece  work  and 
the  output  has  been  increased. 

A  small  fire  recently  broke  out  at  the  plant  of  the  Ideal 
Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  doing  only  slight  dam¬ 
age.  The  fire  started  in  a  corner  near  one  of  the  kiln  sheds, 
but  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  firemen. 

One  man  was  hurt  and  several  others  narrowly  escaped 
injury  when  glost  kiln  No.  13  in  the  Knowles,  Taylor  and 
Knowles  pottery,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  collapsed  a  few  weeks 
ago. 


Chicago  Officials  Inspect  Cleveland  Streets. 

On  October  2,  a  party  of  Chicago  Division  Engineers  and 
Assistant  Division  Engineers,  a  few  aldermen,  inspectors 
and  other  city  officials,  accompanied  by  W.  M.  Hansen,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau,  E.  K. 
Cormack,  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  and  Cement  Company  and 
C.  B.  Pratt,  of  F.  W.  Lucke  &  Co.,  made  a  trip  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  look  over  and  inspect  the  brick  pavement  in  that 
city. 

They  were  very  much  interested  in  what  they  saw  and 
were  surprised  at  the  good  condition  of  the  brick  pavements 
they  inspected,  some  of  which  had  been  down  and  subjected 
to  traffic  for  over  seventeen  years. 

The  grout  filler  of  the  pavement  made  a  very  favorable 
impression.  This  kind  of  filler  is  not  used  in  Chicago  at 
the  present  time,  but  some  of  the  aldermen  and  engineers 
are  going  to  try  to  have  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  specifications, 
which  call  for  a  grout  filler,  adopted  in  Chicago. 

The  party  was  met  in  Cleveland  by  Will  P.  Blair,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Frank  B.  Dunn  and  W.  T.  Blackburn,  of  the  Dunn 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Company,  and  Spencer  M.  Duty,  of  the 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  who  took  charge  while  there 
and  who  extended  every  courtesy  possible  so  as  to  make 
the  trip  a  success  in  every  way. 

The  following  made  up  the  party :  Joseph  Kostner,  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  works;  J.  Seivers,  secretary;  Aider- 
men  Lawley,  Pitte,  Toman,  Held  and  Janovsky;  S.  Alsten, 
department  of  public  works;  Dr.  Olsen,  of  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  ;  W.  G.  Leininger,  superintendent  of  streets ;  J.  L. 
Jacobs,  efficiency  engineer;  O.  E.  Bates,  general  inspector;  J. 


Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  a  Dry  Pan 


Individual  Motor  Drive 
for  Brickmaking  Machines 

You  can  increase  the  efficiency  and 
decrease  the  operating  cost  of  your 
plant  by  equipping  each  of  your 
machines  with  its  own 

Westinghouse  Motor 

Each  machine  will  be  driven  at 
the  exact  speed  for  maximum  eco¬ 
nomy.  It  will  use  power  only 
during  actual  working  periods. 
When  a  machine  stops,  its  power 
cost  stops. 

All  the  expense  and  annoyance  of 
hangers,  complicated  shafting  and 
belting  are  banished. 

The  advice  of  our  brick  plant 
experts  is  free  to  you  upon  request. 
They  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  and  applying  motors  for 
the  best  results. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 
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Reduces  Radiation 
Losses  25%  to  30% 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  careful  tests  made  by  ex¬ 
perts,  that  the  loss  of  fuel  in  down-draft  kilns,  through 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  crowns  and  walls  of  kilns,  is 
about  50%.  The  greater  percentage  of  this  loss  is  through 
the  crown  of  the  kiln. 

In  order  to  save  this  waste  of  fuel,  the  idea  illustrated 
in  this  device  will  reduce  this  loss  from  25%  to 
30%,  and  very  materially  add  to  the  life  of  the  kiln. 

The  additional  crown  can  be  built  of  common  building 
brick,  or  other  material,  and  will  protect  the  lower  crown 
from  the  serious  loss  of  heat  and  from  the  wear  caused 
from  weather  conditions.  For  instance,  very  often  con¬ 
siderable  damage  is  caused  by  a  heavy  snow  or  rainfall 
when  kiln  is  on  high  heat.  This  extra  crown  eliminates 
that  danger  as  well  as  being  instrumental  in  saving  heat. 

The  kiln  wall  can  be  battered  back  to  a  thickness  of 
27  inches  above  the  furnaces.  The  wall  of  kiln  is  solid 
except  draft  opening  over  furnace,  which  is  9x6  inches, 
leading  to  the  foot  of  the  crown. 

With  this  device  the  McManigal  Furnace  should  be  used 
with  a  closed  door,  so  as  to  prevent  the  outside  air  from 
interfering  with  the  temperature.  The  heated  air  from 
top  of  kiln,  being  carried  within  the  kiln  wall,  in  draft 
flue  9x6  inches,  opposite  bag  wall,  will  very  materially 
add  to  the  effciency  of  combustion,  as  it  will  return  the 
intense  heat  to  the  kiln  at  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  crown  of  the  kiln  cannot  be  over¬ 
heated,  as  the  cold  air  brought  in  from  the  outside  by 
the  fan,  at  the  apex  of  the  crown,  reduces  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  that  point,  but  this  same  air,  mixing  with  the 
radiated  heat,  reaches  a  high  temperature  by  the  time 
it  enters  the  furnace,  thereby  producing  more  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

This  system  can  be  applied  to  rectangular  as  well  as 
round  down-draft  kilns. 

Write  use  for  further  information. 

The  McManigal  Grateless  Furnace  Co. 

Logan,  Ohio 


J.  Norton,  brick  inspector;  G.  Denmark  and  W.  Galozwsky, 
inspectors,  engineering  department;  C.  O.  Dowdell,  J.  F. 
Mathews,  John  Wolfe  and  A.  J.  Schafmayer,  division  engi¬ 
neers;  W.  T.  Graves,  W.  Sommerfield,  G.  Phillips,  A.  V. 
Schultz,  D.  O’Connor,  L.  G.  Harmon,  E.  S.  Longfellow,  Iver 
Horgan  and  R.  S.  Kloman,  assistant  division  engineers;  E. 

K.  Cormack,  C.  B.  Pratt,  W.  M.  Hansen  and  G.  E.  Daveny. 


Figures  Show  Building  Activity  Sporadic. 

Tf  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  building  industry  is  taken 
as  an  index  to  prosperity,  figures  gathered  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  building  operations  in  1913 
show  that  prosperity  is  sporadic.  For  instance,  New 
York  City,  the  largest  building  center  of  the  country, 
showed  in  1913  a  considerable  decrease  from  1912,  where¬ 
as  Newark,  only  a  few  miles  away,  showed  a  large  in¬ 
crease.  Chicago,  which  showed  the  largest  decrease  in 
1912,  rallied  and  showed  the  largest  increase  in  1913. 
Most  of  the  cities  that  showed  increases  in  1912  showed 
decreases  in  1913.  A  few  that  showed  decreases  in  1912 
showed  increases  in  1913,  though  none  of  these,  except 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  were  among  the  larger  cities. 
Many  cities  ascribe  the  decrease  in  1913  to  the  fact  that 
in  1912  the  structures  erected  were  unusually  costly. 

In  48  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  the  total  cost 
of  building  operations  in  1913  was  $659,515,746,  compared 
with  $738,989,710  in  1912.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in 
New  York  City,  $56,414,655.  The  largest  increase  was  in 
Chicago,  $6,492,527.  New  York  City  is  the  leading  city 
in  the  cost  of  building  operations,  notwithstanding  its 
large  decrease  in  1913.  Last  year  the  building  operations 
of  that  city  cost  $107,104,707.  The  maximum  annual  cost 
of  building  operations  in  New  York  City  was  reached  in 
1909,  when  it  was  $186,047,477. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  obtain 
detailed  information  for  all  cities  of  35,000  or  more  in¬ 
habitants — 157  in  number.  Information  was  obtained  from 
147  of  these  cities  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  statistics.  In  these  147  cities  the  building  op¬ 
erations  in  1913  cost  $859,657,250.  In  108  of  these  cities 
the  new  wooden  buildings  erected  in  1913  cost  $174,197,- 
886  and  new  brick  buildings  cost  $226,478,584.  All  other 
new  buildings  cost  $115,894,022.  The  cost  of  all  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations,  and  repairs  was  $78,483,933.  New  con¬ 
crete  buildings  were  reported  by  71  cities,  of  which  Phil¬ 
adelphia  was  the  leader,  reporting  a  cost  of  $4,634,855, 
and  San  Francisco  was  second,  with  $3,745,389. 


Oklahoma  Is  Mecca  for  Potters. 

Cheap  natural  gas  and  suitable  clays  in  neighboring  states 
have  acted  as  the  most  important  factors  in  attracting  east¬ 
ern  capital  to  Oklahoma  with  a  view  of  establishing  several 
high  grade  potteries.  A.  report  has  been  given  out  that  at  a 
recent  conference  between  eastern  manufacturers,  local  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  land  owners,  contracts  were  actually  closed 
for  two  sites,  one  inside  the  city  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  an¬ 
other  outside  of  the  city,  where  it  is  planned  to  erect  large 
potteries. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  New  Jersey  and  the 
Ohio  River  district  as  being  the  great  pottery  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers  of  the  country,  but  the  great  expansion  which 
is  bound  to  overtake  this  trade  and  signs  of  which  are  al¬ 
ready  here,  has  a  westward  trend,  and  large  capitalists  and 
pottery  interests  are  looking  toward  the  land  of  cheap  gas. 
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and  tine  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  a  high  grade  ware  to 
take  the  place  of  certain  foreign  wares  now  unavailable. 

Close  of  Anti-Trust  Legislation. 

N  Thursday,  Oct.  15,  President  Wilson  signed  the 
Clayton  bill,  and,  the  trade  commission  bill  having 
previously  been  signed,  thus  completed  the  so-called  anti¬ 
trust  program  of  the  administration,  says  “Chicago  Com¬ 
merce,”  a  journal  published  weekly  by  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce. 

It  is  understood  that  the  members  of.  the  new  trade 
commission  are  not  to  be  appointed  until  the  early  part  of 
December. 

Among  the  Association  of  Commerce’s  most  important 
public  services  has  been  its  work  through  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  aid  the  President  and  Congress,  to  see  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  regulation  of  big  business  from  the  point  of  view  of 
business,  as  well  as  from  other  and  traditional  view  points. 
President  Wilson  conferred  with  Chicago’s  delegation  at 
the  White  House,  and  gave  every  indication  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  advisory  services  had  been  welcome  and  helpful. 
In  the  committee  conducting  negotiations  at  Washington, 
and  doing  this  with  noteworthy  tact  and  ability,  was 
Thomas  Creigh. 

Mr.  Creigh,  speaking  of  the  accomplishment  of  Congress 
and  the  President,  says: 

“The  new  trade  commission  will  be  a  very  important 
body  and  it  will  have  a  great  opportunity  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  business  and  of  assisting  honest  business 
by  being  a  means  for  the  removing  of  unfair  or  illegal 
business  practices. 

“We  believe  that  time  will  vindicate  the  attitude  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  in  respect  to  all  legisla¬ 
tion,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  through  the  trade 
commission,  a  means  has  now  been  afforded  whereby  many 
of  the  uncertainties  respecting  business,  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  trade  practices,  may  be  removed  in  an  expeditious 
public  hearing,  before  a  commission,  who  will  be  and  be¬ 
come  business  experts  and  constructive  advisors  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  trade  commission  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  pro¬ 
vided,  for  the  most  part,  for  taking  the  present  powers  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  somewhat  enlarg¬ 
ing  them,  and  creating  a  trade  commission.  The  original 
powers  were  practically  confined  to  the  making  of  investi¬ 
gations  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  Attorney  General  in  finding 
situations  which  could  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  prosecution. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

“The  Association’s  view  was  that  the  trade  commission, 

if  established,  should  be  given  positive  powers  so  that  it 
might  decide  whether  or  not  business  organizations  or 
practices  were  or  were  not  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
law.  The  Association  also  considered  that  great  public 
benefit  would  come  by  having  such  matters  considered  by 
a  commission  which  should  hear  any  injured  party  as  well 
as  the  person  or  corporation  complained  of,  and  which 
should  decide  as  between  the  two  in  a  preliminary  way,  so 
as  to  make  a  body  of  rulings  upon  which  business  gener¬ 
ally  could  rely,  as  indicating  the  extent  of  proper  co-oper¬ 
ation  which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
fairer  business  methods. 

“While  the  trade  commission  bill,  as  finally  passed,  did 
not  go  to  the  full  extent  advocated  by  our  association,  it, 
nevertheless,  adopts  the  principles  which  we  advocated, 


For  Hard  Service 
KisselKarT  rucks 
Are  The  Best 


Manufacturers  of  brick  and  other  clay 
products  must  seek  the  utmost  sturdiness 
and  reliability  in  the  motor  trucks  they  buy. 

They  find  that  KisselKar  Trucks  live 
longer  than  other  trucks  and  are  laid  up  less 
frequently.  They  find,  too,  that  they  are 
easier  and  less  expensive  to  operate. 

KisselKar 

Trucks 

KisselKar  Trucks  are  built  to  fit  the  par¬ 
ticular  service  expected  of  them.  Individ¬ 
ual  conditions  are  studied,  and  the  size,  ca¬ 
pacity,  body  construction  and  other  details 
made  accordingly. 

There  are  six  sizes  of  KisselKar  Trucks— 
1,500  lb.,  1,  1  y2,  2*4,  3^4  and  6  tons  capaci¬ 
ties. 

KisselKar  Trucks  are  used  in  more  than 
200  lines  of  business.  Send  for  illustrated 
portfolio  showing  350  of  them  in  action — it’s 
convincing. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Company 

568  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas  and  300  other  leading 
American  and  Canadian  points. 
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The  Hook  System  of 
Burning  Clay 
Products 


is  sold  on  its  merits  under  a  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion. 


This  picture  is  one  of  the  Hook  System  Kilns  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  plant  of  the  Columbus  Grove  (Ohio) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  These  kilns  were  converted  from 
the  ordinary  down-draft  type  to  the  Hook  System. 

In  reporting  the  first  burn  made  with  the  Hook 
System  this  company  said :  “We  are  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  our  burn  was  more  than  satisfactory,  sim¬ 
ply  fine  and  more  than  we  had  hoped  for.  We  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  get  such  nice  tile  out  of  a 
kiln,  a  nice  cherry  red  from  top  to  bottom,  no 
spoiled  stuff  at  all.” 

This  company  has,  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of 
clay  workers,  burned  one  of  their  24  ft.  inside  diam¬ 
eter  kilns,  filled  with  drain  tile,  with  7  tons  800  lbs. 
of  coal.  The  time  from  starting  kindling  until  com¬ 
pletion  of  burn  was  36  hours  and  15  minutes.  They 
reported  the  ware  as  extra  fine  and  that  in  their 
opinion  the  kiln  could  have  been  closed  down  3  or  4 
hours  sooner  and  still  obtained  an  A-l  burn. 

With  the  Hook  System  they  were  able  to  reduce 
the  time  of  burning  more  than  one-half,  save  40% 
of  the  fuel,  secure  a  much  more  uniform  product 
and  eliminate  the  excessive  waste  due  to  over-burn¬ 
ing  and  cracking.  By  being  able  to  greatly  reduce 
the  water  smoking,  burning  and  cooling  periods,  they 
can  turn  their  kilns  more  often,  thus  adding  to  the 
total  output  of  kilns.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  write  to  the  above  company  and  verify  our 
claims. 


Old  kilns  can  be  converted  to  the  Hook  System  at 
comparatively  small  expense  and  new  ones  built  at 
the  same  or  less  cost  than  kilns  of  other  types.  Will 
you  not  permit  us  to  estimate  the  cost  of  installing 
the  Hook  System  in  your  old  kilns,  or  building  new 
ones  of  our  type? 


Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Main  Office  Canadian  Office 

Vigo,  Ohio  Toronto,  Ont. 


and,  in  addition  to  the  investigation  powers,  provided  that 
the  commission  may  hear  complaints  that  under  unfair 
methods  of  competition  are  being  indulged  in,  and  after 
hearing,  may  order  their  discontinuance.  The  commission 
has  the  discretion  to  hear  only  such  complaints  as  may  by 
it  be  believed  to  involve  questions  of  public  concern.  This 
largely  obviates  the  objection  that  the  commission  might 
be  used  by  competitors  for  harassing  their  opponents. 
Also,  through  the  fact  that  the  hearings  will  be  public  and 
the  decisions  will  be  published,  there  should  promptly 
grow  up  a  body  of  administrative  rulings  helpful  to  busi¬ 
ness  generally. 

THE  CLAYTON  BILL. 

“As  regards  the  Clayton  bill,  it,  as  introduced  in  the 
House,  provided  in  general  that  certain  conditions  or  prac¬ 
tices  should  be  illegal  and  fixed  criminal  penalties  for  them. 
It  also  provided  for  certain  technical  changes  in  court 
procedure  respecting  injunctions  in  connection  with 
strikes. 

“As  finally  passed  the  Clayton  bill  is  considerably  modi¬ 
fied  and  largely  in  line  with  arguments  made  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Commerce.  Our  position  was  that, 
as  regards  the  business  conditions  and  practices  mentioned, 
there  were  many  instances  in  which  all  minds  would  agree 
that  they  were  illegal  and  not  for  the  public  benefit;  but, 
equally  where  one  such  instance  would  be  found,  numerous 
other  instances  would  appear  where  not  only  was  there 
no  public  detriment  or  any  fair  claim  of  illegality,  but  that 
they  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
business. 

MAIN  FEATURES. 

“The  four  main  items  under  consideration  were:  (1)  the 
so-called  price  discrimination  sections,  where  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  provided  that  the  sale  of  commodities  for  different 
prices  in  any  section  of  the  country  or  to  any  customer 
were  at  the  same  time  granted  in  other  localities  or  to 
other  customers  (freight  and  other  items  being  considered) 
when  the  effect  or  purpose  was  to  injure  a  competitor 
should  be  illegal  and  heavy  penalties  were  fixed;  (2)  simi¬ 
larly,  the  tieing  clause  sections,  making  illegal  the  prac¬ 
tice,  usually  in  connection  with  sales  of  patented  articles, 
that  the  customer  should  only  deal  in  the  articles  made 
by  the  seller,  or  should  only  use  articles  purchased  from 
the  seller,  in  connection  with  machines  or  articles  origi¬ 
nally  purchased,  etc.,  with  the  purpose  or  effect  to  restrict 
competition;  (3)  a  section  prohibiting  any  interlocking 
directors  between  possibly  competitive  corporations  or  be¬ 
tween  banks  and  any  corporation  or  between  railroads  and 
shippers  or  sellers  of  supplies,  etc.;  and  (4)  preventing  the 
ownership  by  a  possibly  competitive  corporation  of  the 
stock  of  another  corporation. 

LEFT  TO  COMMISSION’S  JUDGMENT. 

“As  said,  our  criticism  was  aimed,  not  so  much  against 
the  principles  sought  to  be  furthered  by  the  above  sec¬ 
tions  (where,  in  what  we  claimed  were  exceptional  cases, 
there  have  no  doubt  been  undue  restraints  imposed  on  other 
persons)  but  at  the  very  general  and  elastic  phraseology 
of  the  sections,  which,  while  it  covered  some  objectionable 
cases  would  at  the  same  time  equally  cover  hundreds  of 
other  business  interests  where  such  arrangements  were 
entirely  proper.  We,  therefore,  advocated  that  as  to  all 
these  subjects  they  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
trade  commission  in  each  particular  case  where  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  each  situation  might  be  considered  in 
public  hearings  with  both  sides  represented  and  a  decision 
reached  strictly  upon  the  merits  of  each  case.” 
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Freight  Tariffs  and 
Troubles 

(Continued  from  page  817) 

were  able  to  handle  this  case  on  a  basis  considerably  lower 
than  any  outside  traffic  attorney  would  have  considered 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  fee  charged  barely  covered  the 
cost  of  actual  attendance  at  the  hearing  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  briefs. 

THE  BEAVERVILLE  CASE. 

Here  our  client,  the  Beaverville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of 
Beaverville,  Ill.,  was  located  at  a  local  station  on  the  Big 
Four  Railroad,  just  east  of  St.  Anne,  Ill.,  and  it  appeared 
that  shippers  at  St.  Anne  enjoyed  through  rates  from  their 
station  to  all  points  east  and  west — these  through  rates 
being  considerably  lower  than  those  imposed  upon  Beaver¬ 
ville  shippers,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Beaverville  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.  was  compelled  to  pay  a  flat  local  rate  from  their 
plant  to  St.  Anne  and  then  pay  the  St.  Anne  rates  beyond 
to  any  point  of  destination.  Our  client,  in  giving  this  case 
to  us,  reported  that  they  had  made  efforts  to  make  the  St.’ 
Anne  rate  effective  at  Beaverville,  these  efforts  extending 
more  than  eighteen  months,  but  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  any  satisfaction. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  took  this  matter  up  direct  with 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Big  Four  on  Aug.  20th.  It 
was  again  brought  up  on  Aug.  29th,  and  under  date  of 
Sept.  18th,  we  received  advice  from  the  Big  Four  that 
our  case  had  been  favorably  disposed  of  and  that  the  rates 
as  requested  by  us  would  be  made  effective  Oct.  20th, 
which  is  just  sixty  days  after  the  matter  was  first  taken 
up  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  The  expense  to  which  we 
put  our  client  in  this  case  was  very  low — in  fact,  much 
lower  than  they  could  have  had  the  work  done  through 
any  other  source,  unless  this  other  source,  like  ourselves, 
was  working  solely  in  the  client’s  interest  without  any 
compensation  other  than  one  which  would  cover  the  bare 
cost  of  correspondence,  etc.  The  Beaverville  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  through  the  efforts  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  have 
now  a  widely  extended  territory  in  which  they  can  sell 
their  product — which  territory  was  denied  them  so  long  as 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  prohibitive  rate  former¬ 
ly  charged. 


Protest  on  Western  Rate  Increase  Being  Decided. 

A  hearing  was  held  Sept.  29  by  Edgar  B.  Henderson, 
special  examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  inquire  into  the  increase  in  rates  on  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  from  Deepwater,  Mo., 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Briefs  will  now  be  filed  by  both 
sides,  after  which  the  Commission  will  confirm  or  suspend 
the  new  rates  permanently.  The  increase  in  rates  on 
sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  was  from  four  cents  per  cwt. 
to  seven  cents.  The  increase  on  building  tile  was  from 
five  to  seven  cents.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing  by 
W.  D.  Wells,  traffic  manager  for  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay 
Mfg.  Co.,  complainants,  and  R.  D.  Sangster,  transportation 
commissioner  for  the  Commercial  Club,  that  the  old  rates 
had  been  in  force  since  1889,  and  that  the  new  rates 
would  discriminate  in  favor  of  producers  at  other  points. 

Kaolin  Rates  Suspended. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  extended  the 
suspension,  until  April,  1915,  of  the  schedules  contained  in 


Main  Drive 


Elevating- 


Conveying' 


Gandy  Service 

The  most  experienced  belt  users  will 
tell  you  that  there’s  one  best  belt  for 
most  every  separate  purpose — that 
to  secure  maximum  efficiency  you  must 
have  belting  adapted  to  each  condition. 

If  there’  s  any  one  condition  to  which 

Gandy  Belting 

is  specially  adapted  it  is  to  the  real  hard 
service,  the  unusually  severe  conditions, 
under  which  leather  or  rubber  belting 
quickly  goes  to  pieces. 

Letters  from  Gandy  users  tell  us  of  years 
of  service  from  Gandy  Belts  almost  con¬ 
tinually  soaked  with  water  or  oil — three 
years  in  use  conveying  hot  sand — ten  years 
of  service  in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  brick 
yards — twenty  years  as  a  main  drive  in 
constant  service,  etc. 

Gandy  Belts  that  can  stand  up  under  these 
conditions  are  naturally  unexcelled  for  the 
common,  everyday  drives  about  your 
plant. 

Tell  us  what  your 
belt  service  is  and  let 
us  send  you  some 
facts  about  Gandy 
success  in  that  serv¬ 


ice. 


There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  so  write  today. 

GANDYBELTINGCO. 

734  W.  Pratt  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office: 

36  Warren  St. 


THE  SCHAFFER  SEMI-CONTINUOUS  KILN  SYSTEM 
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the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co. s’  Tariff,  I.  C.  C.  No. 
A3000,  which  affects  the  rates  on  kaolin  to  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio  and  other  points. 


Changes^in^Freight  Rates 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Camden,  N.  J.  stations,  common  brick,  to  Gloucester 
and  Westville,  N.  J.,  65c;  to  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  75c  per  net 
ton;  to  Elmer,  N.  J.,  90c  per  net  ton  and  to  Salem,  N.  J., 
$1.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Imperial,  Pa.,  hollow  building  blocks  and  building 
brick,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (south  side  team  track),  45c  per 
net  ton;  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  $1.30  per  net  ton;  to  Yorkville, 
Ohio,  75c  per  net  ton;  to  Lodi,  Ohio,  $1.20  per  net  ton  and  to 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  $1.10  per  net  ton. 

From  Lewis  Run,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Norwich,  Pa.,  $1.65  per 
net  ton. 

From  Philadelphia,  Pa.  stations,  common  brick,  to  Elmer, 
N.  J.,  90c  per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Cairo  and  Mounds,  Ill.,  common  and  paving  brick, 
to  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  6^c  per  cwt. 

From  Cairo  and  Mounds,  Ill.,  pressed  brick,  to  Lewisburg, 
Tenn.,  7)4c  per  cwt. 

From  Cairo,  Ill.,  and  rate  points  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  brick 
(except  bath  and  enameled)  and  other  clay  products,  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.-Kas.,  Atchison,  Leavenworth  and  Armourdale, 
Kas.,  St.  Joseph  and  Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  12*4c  per  cwt.;  to 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  and  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
16^4c  per  cwt. 

From  Chaska,  Carver  and  Jordan,  Minn.,  brick,  to  Garner, 
la.,  9)4c  per  cwt.;  to  Thompson,  la.,  8c  per  cwt.;  to  Buf¬ 
falo  Center,  la.,  9c  per  cwt.;  to  Germania,  Swea  City  and 
Armstrong,  la.,  10c  per  cwt. 

From  Danville,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same  rate, 
to  Buffalo,  la.,  6$4c  per  cwt.;  to  Burlington,  la.,  Moline  and 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  and  to  Davenport,  la.,  7c  per  cwt.,  to 
Minooka,  and  La  Salle,  Ill.,  and  Keokuk,  la.,  6c  per  cwt. 

From  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles  taking  the  same 
rate,  to  Madison  and  Venice,  Ill.,  25c  per  net  ton;  to  Hamel, 
Staunton,  and  Worden,  Ill.,  30c  per  net  ton  and  to  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  45c  per  net  ton. 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Albany,  Altoona,  Arcadia,  Humboldt,  Independence 
and  Iola,  Kas.,  Joplin  and  Liberal,  Mo.,  and  other  points, 
common,  paving,  pressed  and  shaped  brick,  T-rail  paving 
brick  and  T-rail  paving  blocks,  to  Argenta,  Blytheville,  Hoxie, 
Jonesboro,  Little  Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  Pulaski,  Nettleton,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Tie  Plant  and  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.,  12c  per  cwt.;  to 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  14j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Ft.  Smith,  South  Ft. 
Smith  and  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  7c  per  cwt.;  to  Boonville  and 
Mansfield,  Ark.,  12c  per  cwt. 

From  Collinsville,  Okla.,  brick  (except  bath,  fire  and  en¬ 
ameled  brick),  to  Durant,  Okla.,  7J^c  per  cwt. 

From  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
brick  (except  bath  and  enameled)  and  other  clay  products, 
to  Cairo,  Ill.,  and  rate  points,  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  16*4c  per 
cwt. 

From  Humbolt,  Kas.,  brick  (except  bath,  fire  and  enameled 
brick),  hollow  building  and  drain  tile,  to  Muskogee,  Okla., 
6c  per  cwt. 

From  Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kas.,  Atchison,  Leavenworth  and 
Armourdale,  Kas.,  St.  Joseph  and  Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  brick 
(except  bath  and  enameled),  and  other  clay  products,  to 
Cairo,  Ill.,  and  rate  points,  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  12J^c. 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


of 


Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


Many  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  annually  to  promote  materials 
that  displace  burned  clay  in  building, 
paving,  land  drainage  and  sewer  con¬ 
struction. 

The  ability  of  manufacturers  of  rival 
materials  to  accumulate  these  vast 
promotion  funds  lies  in  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  with  and  for  each  other. 
It  is  but  recently  that  the  burned  clay 
industry  began  to  help  itself  by  mu¬ 
tual  assistance,  given  by  individual 
members  of  the  trade  to  other  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  one 
face  brick  man  wrote  to  another, 
asking  him  how  he  overcame  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  his  brick  to  “go  green”  in 
the  wall. 

He  answered  that  it  cost  him  $10,000 
to  remedy  the  fault  and  that  he 
would  give  the  information  as  to  how 
it  was  done  for  half  of  that  amount 
— in  cash. 

Today,  information  of  that  kind  is 
given  for  nothing  in  the  “Questions 
and  Answers”  Department  of  this  and 
other  clayworking  papers,  and  in  pa¬ 
pers  read  before  conventions  of  clay- 
workers  and  of  ceramic  societies. 


A 

Five  Dollar 
Prize 


will  be  given  for  the  best  let¬ 
ter  received  each  fortnight, 
detailing  incidents  wherein 
this  spirit  of  reciprocity  has 
benefited  a  clayworker. 


Address 

Pink  Section  Editor 
|  Brick  and  Clay  Record 

Chicago 


The  Spirit  of  Co-operation  is  in  the 
air.  The  brickmaker  advocates 
burned'  clay  for  sewers,  for  drain  tile 
and  conduits.  The  makers  of  burned 
clay  pipe  advocate  brick  for  paving 
purposes.  The  paving-brick  maker 
advocates  brick  and  hollow  clay  tile 
for  buildings. 

The  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan  has 
been  taken  up  by  a  vast  army  of 
clayworkers,  many  of  whom  make  hol¬ 
low  ware.  The  “Pave  with  Brick” 
slogan  is  being  used  by  many  men 
who  do  not  make  paving  brick,  but 
who  believe  that  the  success  of  any 
clay  product  helps  the  success  of 
every  other  clay  product.  All  have 
the  same  attribute — “By  frost,  nor 
fire,  nor  flood,  nor  even  time,  is  well 
burned  clay  destroyed.” 

in  this  “Pink  Section”  clayworkers  are 
signifying  their  belief  in  the  power  of 
concerted  effort.  By  inserting  their 
names,  and  a  description  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  plants,  they  are  extend¬ 
ing  to  other  clayworkers  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  are  ready  to  give  as 
much  as  they  expect  to  receive,  in 
the  way  of  co-operative  effort.  The 
classified  list  is  a  roster  of  the  Great 
Brotherhood  of  Clay. 


Manufacturers  Can  Extend  Their  Markets 

by  writing  to  one  or  more  of  the  dealers  whose  names  they  will  find  in  the  pink  pages  that  follow. 

Dealers  May  Round  Out  Their  Lines 

by  watching  the  announcements  that  appear  in  these  pages,  and  by  writing  to  the  men  whose  names  are 
among  those  who  are  part  of  this,  reciprocal  movement.  Help  yourself  by  helping  others  to  promote  burned 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A 


Classified  Directory  of  Clay 
Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta., 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co - Davenport  . 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis..... . 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls  .... 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  TV.  L . Houston  . . 

(See  Silo  Block.)  \ 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long- 

head  Bldg.... . ....Calgary,  Alta . 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . ....Hamilton  . 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . . . 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . . 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City . 

Post,  W.  &  J-.  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . 

Alliance  Brick  Co . . Alliance  . 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The .  ...Canton  . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . . 

Keller  Brick  Co..  The . Cuyahoga  Falls  .... 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . ....Madison  . 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . 

BRICK  (ENAMEL) 

American  Enameled  Brick  & 

Til©  Co.  . . .  ,N6W  York.  ••••••••• 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

BRICK (  FACE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long- 

head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. ...  Atlanta  . 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co. .  Tifton  . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S........  Chicago  . . 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co . 'Crawfordsville  - 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co. Boone  .:. . 

Continental  Brick  Co . Davenport  . 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma- 

chine  Co . St.  Louis . 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . • 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . 

Belden  Brick  Cd . Canton  . . 

Farr  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 

. . Columbus  . 

Warren"  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co ... .  Oolumbue  . 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co - Columbus  . 

Ironclay  Brick  Co..  The . Columbus  . 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls  .... 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Louisville  . 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  . 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co. .  Kunkletown  . 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee . 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  . 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . ..Madison  . 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co  . Chicago  . 

Mexico" "Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . . 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  - 


Canada. 

. 111. 

. .  .Iowa. 
. .  .Iowa. 
. .  .Iowa. 
. Mo. 


.Ohio. 
.Ohio. 
. .  Tex. 


.  Canada. 

. Ga. 

. Ill. 


.Ill. 

. Ind. 

. .  .Iowa. 
. .  .Iowa. 
. .  .Iowa. 
. .  .Nebr. 
...N.  Y. 
, . .  .Ohio. 
, . .  .Ohio. 
...Ohio. 
. . .  .Ohio 
, . .  .Ohio. 
...  Okla. 

. . Pa. 

. . .  .Tex. 

. . .  .Wis. 


.Wyo. 


...N.  Y. 

. Ill. 

_ Tex. 


.Cal. 


.  Canada. 

. Ga. 

. Ga. 

. Ill. 

. Ind. 

_ Iowa. 

. . .  .Iowa. 
. Mo. 


...Mo. 
.N.  Y. 
.  .Ohio. 
.  .Ohio. 
..Ohio. 
.  .Ohio. 


.Ohio. 

.Ohio 

.Ohio. 

.Ohio. 

.Ohio. 

.  .Ohio 
.Ohio. 
.Okla. 
...Pa. 
...Pa. 
..  .Pa. 


..Pa. 
.  .Pa. 
.Tex. 
.Tex. 
.Wis. 


.Wyo. 


.Cal. 

..Ill. 


....Ill. 
...Mo. 
...Mo. 
.N.  J. 


Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . -N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York... . N 

Maurer  &  Son,  H .  . New  York . N.  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . . Ohio. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos. ...  Bolivar  . Pn. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co....  Lock.  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . . ..Pa. 

BRICK  (HOLLOW) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . m. 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd - Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . "*• 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co - Galesburg  . Ill- 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro  . In. 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . . .Ill. 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . ••Ea¬ 
sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Oh  o. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  .  . . Ghio 


Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Columbus  . Ohio. 

Conneaut  . Ohio. 

Nelsonvilie  . Ohio. 


Harris  Brick  Co 
Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co. . 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.. 

United  Brick  Co . 

Nelsonvilie  Brick  Co . . . rt.  . 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . "Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.  •••• . . 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co. ..  .Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . .Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

BRICK  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

CLAY  (FIRE) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

. . St.  Louis . 

Mitchell  "ciay  Mfg.  Co . St  Louis . --Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

CLAY  (TERRA  COTTA) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N. 

CLAY  (TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N. 

COAL  GAS  BENCHES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.St.  Louis.  .^  . . ^Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

COLONIAL  SWELLS 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

FIREPROOFING 

Adberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co,  The  Kankakee  . -.Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

FLOWER  POTS 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

FLUE  LINING 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

FURRING  TILE 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The,  Kankakee  . E- 

GLASS  HOUSE  REFRACTORIES 
Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.St.  Louis . Mo. 

MORTAR  COLORS 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

REFRACTORIES 


J. 


J. 


Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis..... 
Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy 


. Mo. 

. N.  J. 
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Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co .  Uhrichsville  . Ohio 

SEWER  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa 

SEWER  BRICK 

wloeT£an<?lay  w0du£ts  C° . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio 

SEWER  PIPE 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Prod^cts  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  .  ind 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co..  St.  Louis .  Mo' 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.. Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  . '.  Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  _ .......Ohio 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . Cal 

SILO  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

TERRA  COTTA  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MANTELS 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MONUMENTS  AND  STATUARY 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  .  m 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  .  "iowa’ 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . '  "iowa! 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . '."Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . 'Ohio' 


TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 

TILE  (PARTITION) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . ill. 

TILE  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 


TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  _ 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  . 

TILE  (TUBE) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . 

WATER  GAS  LININGS 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis. 
Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy".’’.'.'.' 

DEALERS 

Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A . Montreal  .. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin.  .  Atlanta  .  . 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co _ Chicago  . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  _ 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York.'.’.'.’.’ . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston 

DEALERS  (FACE  BRICK) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison 


. .  .Ga. 
.Ohio. 


.  .Ohio 
.N.  J. 


Canada. 
- Ind. 


. .  .Mo. 
■  N.  J. 


Canada 

. Ga. 

. Ill. 

. Ill. 

.  .N.  Y. 
.  .N.  Y. 
...Tex. 


DEALERS  (HOLLOW  TILE) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . 


.Wis. 
•  Wis. 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 

On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  15 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  7 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O  .  14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  14 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  ,12 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  14 

Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  14 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  15 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  7 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  0 .  14 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  15 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill .  7 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  7 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O _ r .  4 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City .  4 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  7 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa .  4 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  9 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  12 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la .  10 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill .  12 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  9 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 .  10 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill .  10 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Hamburg  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  10 


10 

10 

10 


9 

10 

10 

12 


Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O .  Q 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  CL.."; . 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P„  Bridgeport,  Pa . .!! . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O .  . 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murpbysboro,  Ill  '  " .  ip 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O ...... .  . 

Punngton  Paying  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  ill . 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa.... . 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y . . .  . 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co..  Terre  Haute  TnVi .  io 

United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  o .  . “ . ’ 

~  .  CLAYS  (FIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Quinn,  John,  Houtzdale,  Pa .  .  7 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  j 15 

„  „  DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago .  ir 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  . 

Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A.,  Montreal,  Canada i  .'.'i  | 1 1  14 

. ,,  .  ,  EIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

^  .  REFRACTORIES 

Davfs  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Didier-March  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  .  .  7 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . .!!!!!!” !.’!!!  b'" !  4 

...  .  „  „  SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta...  .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . . 4 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal .  12 


TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio .  15 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  j2 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
1833 — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office,  Sales  Office, 

Connellsville,  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhriclisville,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 


Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 

Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


AJAX 


FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue . 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fire  Brick  for  all  types  of  kilns. 

For  burning  all  kinds  Clay  Products. 

For  Side  Walls 

For  Crowns 

For  Fire  Arches 

For  Perforated  Bottoms 

Consult  us  when  in  market. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  you. 

DAVIS  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OAK  HILL,  OHIO 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 

or  changes  of  which  you  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  Worcester,  Secy,  Calgary, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  AVells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Arkansas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn.  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  Ill.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 

Sec  y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg- 
ers>  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Secy,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Metuchen,  N.  J. ;  Pres.,  Cullen  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 

- M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 

Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec  y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association — Herman  L- 
Matz,  Pres.;  W.  P.  Varney,  Vice-Pres. ;  Louis  F.  Desmond, 
Secy,  1211  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Charles 
Bonner,  Treas. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau  - W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 

1  249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 
Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec’y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ifl. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  W.  Martin, 
Pres.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Thomas  R.  Harwood,  Sec’y,  Gon¬ 
zales,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Record”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired — London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Art-Tex.  20  in.  long — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick — Bradford  Pres’d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Ruffs — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Brown  Stone — Shepherd  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Buckskin  Pavers — Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Buff  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Caledonian — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Car-Bex — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Century  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 
Cla-Rox — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Corduroys - Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Mingled  Shades — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Clay  ton*  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds - Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Colonial  Swells — W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Colonial  12"  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Continental  Paver — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Cravenette - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dabney — Dabney  Brick  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Davenport — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex - The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch — Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 
Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 


Empire — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Facetone — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 
Flash — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds— Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Homespun — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Homestead — Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood’s  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hy-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Imperial — Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Indian  Head — Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 
Indiana  Harvards — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Ironclay — Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block— Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Load  Bearing  Tile - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 

Ia. 

Keim — Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Klay-Kraft — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Ia. 
Mason  City — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Ia. 
Medal  Block — Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Mingled  Shades  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo — Kansas  Buff  Brick  fit  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 
Navajo — Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Nuvogue — Boone  Brick,  Tile  8c  Pav.  Co.,  Boone,  Ia. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block — Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental — Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Pearl — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Pompeian — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portage-Ruffs — Keller  Brick  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Porter  National — The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 
Promenade — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
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Purington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Rugosa — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rustico - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental — Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
Savage — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Shale-Tex — Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 

Shor-Wil - The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Sioux — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Sparta - The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

Stanton - Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay - Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 

Sun-Tex — The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Tapestry - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Templeton - Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Texcit  Brick — Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile — Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Texturesque — Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale - Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tuillery — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Velvet-Nap — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Vogue — Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West  Salem  Matts - West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


- - - - - - - - - - 

Didier-March  Company 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

High  grade  Fl.RE  BRICK  materials  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  fire  clays,  for  all  refractory  re¬ 
quirements,  including  coal  carbonizing  gas  benches, 
water  gas  linings,  checker  brick,  special  boiler  brick, 
tube  tile,  linings  and  special  shapes  for  all  types  of 
furnaces  and  kilns  using  various  fuels.  Send  us 
your  drawings  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 

Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal. 


561  GB£Y 


AUTUMNAL  SHADES  BLEND 


Greendale 
Rug  Face  Brick 


A  distinctive  creation  in  Texture. 
Tone  and  artistic  Rug  effects  never 
heretofore  attained  in  face  brick. 


Impervious,  Indestructible .  un¬ 
changeable.  Absorb  light. do  not 
reflect  it .  therefore  always  rest¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 

Manufactured  exclusively  at 
Greendale. Ohio.under  United 
States  Patents  by 

HOCKING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 


ik 


D  E  REAGAN 


C.C.WALTERS. 


PONTIAC  "POT  POURRI  '  BLJSND 


J^RAW  A  LINE  through  the  Eastern  Boundary  of 
Indiana,  from  the  Northernmost  railway  station  in 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

We  can  serve  every  point  West  ot  that  line, 
competing  in  PRICE  and  QUALITY  with 
,  plants  that  seem  closer  to  the  Delivery  Point 


^  O  e  no 


We  Make  Fire  Brick  and  Refractories 

MEXICO 

BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY 

MEXICO.  MISSOURI 

Chicago  Office:  10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Oti*  Bldg 


We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Pates  on  all  R.R.’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 


For  Lease 

Two  clay  mines  sufficiently  developed  to 
load  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  Clay  twelve 
feet  thick.  Two  million  tons  of  best  block  and 
hurley  fire  clay. 

Mines  shipping  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  two  miles  distant. 
For  further  particulars,  address  John  Quinn, 
Houtzdale,  Pa. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pave  with  Brick 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS 


TH|_MRR_ClWja£jTR|WORJLLj 

Signs  of  the  Times 

/ 

that  point  the  way 
to  a  greater 

Prosperity  for  Burned  Clay 


THESE  SIGNS  ARE  SHEET  STEEL 

with  embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
background.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes 
for  tacking  to  wood  or,  with  a  little  wire,  you 
can  hang  them  on  the  fences  along  the  roads 
to  your  town  where  the  farmer,  the  tradesman, 
the  motorist,  and  in  fact  every  traveler  can  read 
the  “Build  with  Brick— Pave  with  Brick  — Tile 
Your  Farm”  message. 


WE  SELL  THESE  SIGNS 

at  the  low  cost  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  a  large  number.  Signs  like  those 
illustrated  cost  6c' each  with  an  extra  charge  of 
S  1 .25  for  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  hundred  for  imprinting  your 
name.  Signs  similar  In  style  to  these  but 
without  the  name  of  the  brickmaker  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  each. 


For  sale  by 

BRICK  &  CLAY  RECORD,  445  ’3gSS&anmt 


WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


I  PLATCO 


C  L. 


VAN  METER  | 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


The  Harris  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

HARRIS  PAVERS 


Factory:  Office  : 

Zanesville,  Ohio  St.  Paul  Bldg. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


The  United  Brick  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

WORKS 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cut  Lug  Paving  Brick 

(DUNN  PATENT) 

A  High  Grade  Paving  Block  for 
City  Streets  and  Main  Highways 


“Licensee  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block.  The  Best  and  most  suit- 
able  form  of  Paving  Block  for  Road  Way  Improvements  in  use 
with  the  Cement  Grout  Filler,** 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 

Pioneer 
Paving 
Block 
Manufac¬ 
turers 

Established  1887 
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SHAWM  UT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT,  PA.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  1  5,000.000  Annually 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 

ESTES5B1  U=?S~~ 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PAVING  BLOCKS  AND 
VITRIFIED  BUILDING  BRICK 

Works  Office,  1116  Fidelity  Building 

Hamburg,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell  Telephone  Locust  2822 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 

BRIDGEVILLE.  PA. 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  "No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 


Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

PORTAGE  RUFFS 

Sold  in  mixture.  Dark  reds  blending 
with  dashed  brown  make  a  wall  of  rich 
beauty. 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS* 

We  make  common  brick  and 
hollow  building  tile  also. 

Agencies  Solicited 

Prices  and  Samples — as  requested. 

THE  KELLER  BRICK  CO. 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O. 

PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICKandBLOCK 

Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn-Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.,  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 

Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wir«-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Company 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

Sole  makers  of  the  famous  BRADFORD  PRESSED 
BRICK”  (Trade  Mark  Reg.  Lr.  S.  Pat.  Office)  the  brick 
of  the  DISTINCTIVE  RED. 

“BRADFORD  REDS” — the  smooth  facing  brick.  Dry 
Pressed  or  Impervious,  the  former  in  Standard  and  Ro¬ 
man  sizes.  Ornamentals  in  stock. 

“Bradford  Ruffs” — a  rough  textured  brick  for  unusual 
effects. 

Samples  sent  prepaid  on  request. 

Write  for  “RED”  Catalog. 

Merely  advertising:  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 
“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?” 

How  to  Analyze  Clay 

A  practical  work  for  practical  people.  A  Text  Book 
for  Clay  Analysis,  by  Holden  M.  Ashby,  Prof,  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  In¬ 
structor  Chicago  Night  School  of  Chemistry.  An  Aid 
to  Beginners  and  full  instructions  for  making  clay 
analysis.  64  pages,  with  illustrations.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  world,  $1.00. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  HI. 

Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 
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Bind  Each  Copy 

of  Your 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

As  It  Comes  to  You 

Don  t  wish  for  back  numbers  always  have  them  conveniently  at  hand 

Ever  want  to  refer  to  some  article  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  your  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record?  .  Likely  as  not  you  hunted  through  a  dust-covered  pile  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
only  to  discover  the  particular  copy  you  wanted  was  missing. 

Why  not  bind  each  copy  of  your  magazine  as  it  comes  to  you  in  BOOK  form  so  you  can  al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy — have  it  neat— have  it  when  you  WANT  it? 

These  Self-Binders  Make  It  Easy— 
They  Hold  One  Copy — or  24. 


We  have  had  a  special  Self-Binder  made  for  us — 
the  very  best  on  the  market,  and  there  is  no  red 
tape  about  it.  A  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  enables 
you  to  insert  one  copy  of  the  magazine  or  twelve 
(with  semi-annual  index),  or  twenty-four — a  whole 


No  Holes  to  Punch 

This  is  the  simplest 
binder  made.  There  are  no 
holes  to  punch — no  lacing — 
no  glueing — no  strings, 
clamps,  springs  or  locks. 
Just  two  screws  to  turn — 
that’s  all.  Your  magazines 
are  not  mutilated  and  can 
be  removed  easily  at  any 
time. 

How  It  is  Made 

The  covers  are  made  of 
heavy,  cloth-covered  boards 
— non-warping.  The  name 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’’ 
is  printed  on  the  outside  in 
gold  letters. 

There  are  expansion  posts 
that  permit  of  one  copy  or 
twenty-four  being  inserted— 
one  at  a  time  or  all  at  one 
time. 

There  is  a  flexible  back  which  permits  the  book  to 
open  out  flat — see  illustration  at  top  of  this  page. 

How  to  Use  It 

When  the  magazine  comes,  open  up  the  pages  and 
insert  one  of  the  light  metal  strips  that  come  with  the 
bindei.  Catch  this  between  the  posts,  put  on  the  cover 
ana.  screw  down  the  post-caps.  When  the  next  issue 
reaches  you,  unscrew  the  post-caps,  lift  off  the  cover, 
insert  the  new  number,  prepared  as  before,  and  put  the 
cover  on  again,  fastening  with  the  screw  caps.  Simple 
—is  it  not?  The  office  boy  can  do  it  without  any 
expert  supervision.’’ 

It  will  give  you  a  neatly  bound,  up-to-date  volume 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,’’  to  which  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  refer  many  times.  An  index  will  be 
iurmshed,  if  you  request  it. 


year’s  issue.  It  has  expansion  posts  and  stretches 
out  to  fit  as  many  magazines  as  you  place  in  it,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  neatly  bound  book — just 
as  good  a  job  as  a  bookbinder  could  do  for  you 
at  $8. 

By  buying  these  binders  in  large  quantities  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  them  at  a  special  reduced  price.  Any 
reader  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record”,  who  wishes  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  back  numbers  permanently  and 
neatly,  can  have  a  binder  sent  him  post¬ 
paid  for . . 

If  you  have  several  volumes  of  the' maga¬ 
zine  unbound,  order  as  many  Binders  as 
you  wish  at  this  price. 


$1.50 


A  Special  Offer  to 

Sll  Any  old  or  new  sub- 

U  U  O  V*  I  lUCI  O  scriber  can  obtain  a 
o  it  o-  j  v.  .  specially  reduced  price 

this  Self-Bmder,  by  paying  his  subscription  IN  AD- 
VANCiii.  If  you  already  owe  for  one  year’s  subscrip- 
tion,  remit  an  extra  $2.75  when  you  pay  the  bill — $2.00 

you  owe>  $2.00  for  the  year  that  will  follow 
and  75c  FOR  THE  BINDER.  ronow 

Any  subscriber,  new  or  old,  who  remits  $5.00  for  a 
three-years  subscription  will  be  sent  a  binder  free. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record  One  Year 
and  a  Binder  sent  you  djo 
postpaid  for  .  I  D 

A  copy  of  the  Semi-Annual  Index,  for  Vol. 

XLIV,  January  to  June,  1914,  inclusive,  will 
be  furnished  free,  with  each  binder,  if  re¬ 
quested. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  Chicago 
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The  most  perfect  rough  texture  brick  on  the  market  in  size,  shape 
and  quality.  Made  in 


Buff,  Onyx,  Granite 
Gray  and  Flemish 

n,„  P„occJ  Gray,  Buff  Speckled, Gray  Speckled 
Ury  rressed  Standards  and  Normans. 

Wire  Cut  Ivory  and  Gray  in  Standards  Only. 
Ornamental  In  all  colors 

Brick  Mantels  and  Arches  to  Order 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

'"Established  1885 


Homestead  Face 
Brick 

A  true  Colonial  product  which 
pleases  the  most  fastidious  taste 

The  Farr  Brick  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE  KEIM  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Makers  of 

“KEIM  BRICK” 

Rough  Texture,  in  Beautiful  Scale  of  Color 

Offices:  Factory: 

Louisville,  O.  Mapleton ,  O. 

Agencies  solicited  in  all  new  territory. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished. 


HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Largest  Makers  of  Face  Brick 

in  the  World 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  III.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  Du  Bois,  Pa  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


Algonquin  Face  Brick 

Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 

THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  A-l  Alliance,  Ohio 


AMERICAN 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 
Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 

Factory  General  Office, 

South  River,  N.  J.  1182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


T.  A.  MORRISON  &  CO. 

204  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Dealers  in 

Artistic  Face  Brick, 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta,  etc. 

Correspondence  solicited  with  Manufacturers  who 
want  to  place  their  product  on  Montreal  market. 
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Ferris  “VELVETS” 

Ferris  “VELVET-NAPS” 

Ferris  “POMPEIAN”  (Flash) 
Ferris  BUFFS  and  GREYS 
Ferris  “RAG” 

Brick  of  surpassing  beauty,  excelling  in 
richness  of  texture  and  shade. 

“Ask  to  be  shown.” 

di 

~-£errisj[oricirColoes 

Possess  greater  coloring  power. 

Are  more  soluble — more  easily  mixed. 
Are  absolutely  non-fading. 

Pulp  or  Dry  in 

Ferris  Buff 
Ferris  Dark  Red 

Ferris  Double  Strength  Chocolate 
Ferris  Special  Chocolate 
Ferris  Double  Strength  Black 

A.void  that  faded  out  appearance  in  your 
brick  work.” 

THE  WARREN  B.  FERRIS 
BRICK  COMPANY 

Suite  805,  Cols.  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg 
COLUMBUS,  0 


I*?-- 


Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  Company 

1205-6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Chicago,  Ill. 

We  handle  every  kind  of  good  facing  brick. 

( Exclusive  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  Brick) 


L.  D.  BINYON 
President 


H-  L.  MATZ  JAS.  A.  HOGAN 

Vice-President  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


S  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 


Facing  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Raggle  Blocks 

Main  Exhibit  and  General  Offices: 

304-306  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Branch  Exhibit  and  Sales  Room: 

738  South  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Limited 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada 
Western  Canada’s  Largest  Clay  Products  Plant 

where  we  manufacture 

High  Grade  Salt  Glazed  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

and  all  fittings  and  connections.  Also  Hollow 
Block,  Denison  Interlocking  Tile,  Wall 
Coping,  Fireproofing,  Drain  Tile, 

Flue  Lining  and  Brick 


THE  NATIONAL  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Double 

Inter-Locking  Roofing  Tile 

In  Two  Patterns 

Made  in  Natural  Red  and  Green  Glazes 

Send  Plans  for  Estimates 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalogue 


Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

MFRS.  OF  FLOOR  TILE 

DOMESTIC  QUARRIES 

Promenade  Tile — 

Cove  Base,  Angles,  Caps,  all  sizes. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  -  OHIO 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Fire,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Clays 

- A  L  S  o - 

Foundry  and  Other  Fire  Sands, 

Kiln  Setting  and  Building  Sands. 

Shipment*  via  Penna.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.’s 

Also  L.  V.  Freight  Wharves  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J* 
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Extra  Copies  of 


Reprints  of  the  Ideal  Home  Section  Published  with  the 
August  4  issue  of  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD, 

together  with  its  supplement  showing  complete  working  drawings  of  the 
brick  house  described  therein,  should  prove  the  most  effective  instrument 
to  sell  brick  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  your  hands,  if  distributed 
among  the  prospective  home  builders  of  your  community. 

We  have  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  for  this  purpose  at  nominal  prices. 


Price 


The  Ideal  Homes  Section  and  8-page  folder  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  any  quantity — 

Five  Cents  a  Set 

Your  firm  name  and  address  can  be  imprinted  on  back  cover  in  red  ink 
at  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred,  or  less,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
hundred. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CL  A  Y  RECORD 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY 


Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Consolidated  Tramway  Co.  • 

Automobile  Trucks. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Belts. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich,  B.  F.  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 

Brick-Handling  Machinery. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eastern  Machy.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Eastern  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co..  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cars  (Dryer). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Edgar  Allen  American  Mans. 

Steel  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Cement. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Technologist. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Clutches  (Friction). 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machy.  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Anderson  Mech.  Works, 
Abjorn. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.,  Fdry.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co., 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 

Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng  Co 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Dynamos  and  Generators. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 

Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

Electrical  Machinery. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Elevator  Buckets. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Engines  and  Boilers. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Fans. 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Stewart  Heater  Co. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fire  Extinguishers. 

Childs  Co.,  O.  J. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Fuel  Economizers. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Furnace  (Kiln). 

McManigal  Grateless  Furnace. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Gas  Engines. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gas  Producers. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Gravity  Carrier. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Hoists. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Inspection  Tests — Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Kilns. 

Claude  Smith  Co. 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

McManigal  Grateless  Furnace. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Burning  System. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Lime  Mixer. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 
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Locomotives  (Steam). 

Dewey  Bros. 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 


Lug  (Band). 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem 
ical  Co. 


Mechanical  Draft. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Molds. 

“V  v  T>  "!■  .  1  >>V. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 


Mold  Sanders. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors — Electric. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Engines. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Paving  Brick  Filler  (Cement). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 


Poldometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 


Portable  Track. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 


Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses — Sewer  Pi  peand  Tile, 

Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 


Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch  and 
Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Pumps — Steam. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Englehaid,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 

Stupakoff  Laboratories. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Foster  Co.,  D.  B. 

Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Rattler. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Resistance  Thermometers. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Dryers 

American  Process  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 

Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Steamers  (Clay). 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  American  Mang. 
Steel  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tile  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Transfer  Cars. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Trucks  (Auto.) 
Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 


Turntables. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Wagons. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 


Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 

Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  Fdy.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Che 

Right  Drier 
III  for  YOUR  clay 


In  The  Standard  Natural  Draft 
Steam  Drier  the  drying  elements 
are  so  completely  under  control 
that  it’s  easy  for  the  man  who 
operates  it  to  secure  the  exact 
drying  conditions  best  suited  to  your  clay. 

Our  catalog  contains  a  list  of  users  of  The 
Standard  Drier,  who  will  be  pleased  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  our  claims.  Write  for  it  if 

you  are  considering  the  purchase 
of  new  drying  apparatus.  Ad¬ 
dress  :  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  1540  McCarty  St.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 
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The  Original 
One-Piece  Bearing 
for  Dryer  Cars 


fflAKEVVOODU^ 

BUILT 

TO 

LAST 


We  are  the  originators  of  the  one-piece  bearing  with  malleable  cap 
on  outside.  Fastened  to  side  rails  with  two  %-in.  bolts  Malleable 
caps  are  secured  to  outside  of  bearings  with  %-in.  bolts.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made  in  brick-makinq  ma¬ 
chinery  in  years. 

Its  Importance  to  You 

It  gives  a  more  even  surface  for  rollers.  Requires  less  lubrication 
than  divided  bearings.  Ground  on  inside  to  make  them  perfectly 
true.  Pins  cannot  work  out.  Easy  of  access.  Lubrication  provided 
through  caps.  Bearings  and  wheels  so  designed  that  center  of  bear¬ 
ings  is  directly  beneath  point  of  support  a,nd  close  to  center  of  wheels 
This  distributes  weight  more  evenly.  Makes  a  better  balanced  anil 
easier  running  car. 


Rollers 


are  of  cold  rolled 
steel.  Finished  with 
ball  ends  in  auto¬ 
matic  machines,  ln- 
sures  perfectly 
rounded  and  smooth 
rollers,  impossible 
when  sheared  or 
ground. 


Lakewood  Owe-pieee  Roller  Bearing  with 
Malleable  Cap  Removed. 

Other  Vital  Features  of  the 
Lakewood  Dryer  Cars 

All  steel  construction,  except  wheels  and  bearings. 

Economical.  No  up-keep  cost.  Combine  strength  with  rigidity. 
Light  running.  Withstands  hardest  usage. 


Lakewood  All  Steel  Dryer  Car  No.  167. 

Lakewood  Turntables 

come  in  many  types  and  sizes.  Light.  Easy  running. 
Carry  from  2  to  6  tons.  Equipped  with  16  lb.  steel  rail 
track,  or  grooved  track.  We  also  build  these  turntables 
to  order. 


Lakewood  Turntable  No.  202. 


Get  All  the  Facts  First 


Send  for  catalogue  No.  11.  It  gives  full  and  detailed  information 
about  the  Lakewood  Line.  Fully  illustrated.  Free. 


The  Lakewood  Engineering 


Formerly  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 

By  distributing  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

“Hints  On  Farm  Drainage.” 

PRICES: 

100  copies . $  3.00  300  copies . $  7.00 

200  copies .  5.00  500  copies .  ...  . .  12L00 

1000  copies . . $  17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

8end  for  Sample.  445  PLYMOUTH  COURT  CHICAGO 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WO 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  I. 


RKS 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  it 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter. 


Style  No.  12 


We 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


Niles,  Ohio 


Modern 

Brickmaking 

By  A .  B .  SEARLE 


440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CLAYWORK¬ 
ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 

“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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Mr.  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer ! 

Have  you  ever  used  any  of  these  reprints  from  “Brick  &  Clay  Record?” 

“The  Truth  About  the  Concrete  Roads  of  Wayne  Co.” 

October  7th,  1913,  issue 

A  16-page  folder,  9x12,  in  which  Paul  E.  Green,  M.  E.,  tells  the  story  of 
his  complete  investigation  for  the  taxpayers  of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  get  the  truth.  Profusely  illustrated.  $2.50  per  100;  $12.00  per 
500;  $20.00  per  1,000. 

“Creosoted  Block  a  Failure” 

November  4th,  1913,  issue 

Chicago’s  experience  with  wood  block  graphically  told  in  pictures  and  type 
in  the  form  of  a  4-page  insert  at  $2.00  per  100;  $5.00  per  500;  $8.50  per  1,000. 

“Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure” 

March  7th,  1914,  issue 

A  similar  story  of  Chicago’s  experience  with  concrete  instead  of  wood  block 
as  above,  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  price.  A  valuable  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  concrete  road  competition. 

“Gov.  Glynn  (N.  Y.)  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads” 

April  7th,  1914,  issue 

An  8-page  folder  in  which  Gov.  Glynn,  of  New  York,  not  only  gives  his 
views  on  the  exclusive  use  of  brick  for  the  highways  of  New  York,  but  backs 
them  up  with  indisputable  facts.  $4.00  per  100;  $15.00  per  500;  $20.00  per 
1,000. 

Look  up  these  stories  in  the  issues  in  which  they  appeared. 

F ollowing  the  title  of  each  story,  the  issue  in  which  it  appeared  is  given.  If 
you  will  refer  to  these  issues  you  will  quickly  see  the  value  of  them  in  reprint 
form  as  quoted  above  for  local  use  in  “turning  the  tide”  in  favor  of  brick. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago,  III. 
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CONSOLIDATED  TRAMWAY  COMPANY 

61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Shops  at  Roanoke,  Va. 


The  Lawson  Automatic  Tramway 


exemplifies  the  last  word  in  the 


SCIENCE  OF  SHORT-HAUL 


It  is  semi-automatic  in  loading. 

It  is  fully  automatic  in  discharging. 
It  is  operated  by  one  man  at  the 
loader  only. 


It  does  everything  better  than  any  other  tramway ;  many  things  which 
it  does  can  be  done  by  no  other  tramway. 

It  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of 
miles  by  relay  sections. 

It  is  indifferent  to  grade  or  curvature 
and  follows  any  profile. 

It  discharges  its  load  at  regular  intervals  and  in  uniform  amounts.  ' 

By  an  ingenious  device  the  car  in  dumping  clears  itself  of  every  kind  of  material, 
however  soft  or  sticky. 

If  required,  it  transports  in  either  direction,  loading  and  dumping  at  either  end  of 
the  route. 

UNLIKE  EVERY  OTHER  TRAMWAY,  ITS  CABLE  WEAR  AND  OTHER 
MOST  NOMINAL:  this  statement  is  hard  to  believe,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact. 

Its  capacity  is  anything  from  10  to  100  tons  per  hour. 

It  handles  clay,  sand,  ore,  coal,  culm  or  slack,  crushed  stone,  gravel,  cross-ties,  tan  bark,  logs,  lumber,  staves, 
merchandise,  boxes,  cotton  bales,  sugar-cane,  or  any  other  material — including  people. 


AUTOMATIC  LOADING  TERMINAL 

MAINTENANCE  IS  AL- 


THE  DUMPING  TERMINAL 


It  takes  a  minimum  of  power  to  operate  it. 

Being  portable  and  in  small  units,  it  can  be  removed,  changed  in  length, 
relocated  and  rebuilt  as  often  as  desired; — hence  a  contractor  makes  it  a  part 
of  his  plant. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  IT  IS  THE  LOWEST  IN  FIRST  COST  OF  ANY 
TRAMWAY  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Send  for  our  various  Bulletins,  which  are  fully  illustrated.  After  reading 
them  tell  us  your  problem.  As  Short-Haul  Engineers,  we  will  then  recommend 
the  proper  lay-out  and  tell  you  what  it  will  cost  to  install  and  to  operate. 


iiiiiiii 


(  The  Built-in  Starter 

I  Takes  Care  of  All 

1  Brick  Plant  Loads 

and  the  simplicity  of  it — the  certainty  and 
smoothness  with  which  it  picks  up  its  loads — are 
two  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  the 
“KBV”  motor.  A  switch  anywhere  in  the  line 
starts  the  motor  under  load,  taking  the  light  load 
of  fans  and  conveyors  quickly  and  pug  mills, 
crushers  and  heavy  machinery  more  slowly. 

Let  us  give  you  particulars. 

(  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

<= 

j§  1243-7C 


This  starter  is  strongly  built  in 
the  rotating  part  and  takes  the 
place  of  complicated  external 
wiring,  brushes,  slip  rings,  etc. 
Mistakes  can’t  be  made  because 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do — 
close  the  switch  to  start — open 
it  to  stop. 
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How  Do 
You  Do 


Without  The  Mathews 
Gravity  Brick  Conveyer? 

Are  you  satisfied  to 
continue  loading  your 
brick  with  wheelbarrows 
and  slow,  expensive  la¬ 
bor? 

Can  you  afford  to  spend 
twice  the  amount  of 
money  for  handling  your 
brick  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  you  had  our  con¬ 
veyers  in  use? 

Why  not  investigate 
our  method  of  loading 
brick?  Why  not  find  out 
what  it  would  cost  and 
what  it  would  save  you? 
Why  not  learn  what  it  is 
doing  for  hundreds  of 
brick  manufacturers 
around  the  country? 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


Branch  Factories: 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
LONDON,  ENG. 


Keep  your  brick  moving  in  a  steady,  solid 
line  from  kilns  to  cars,  over  our  patented 
ball-bearing  gravity  conveyer.  Made  in  port¬ 
able  sections,  easily  coupled  together.  Brick 
will  roll  over  it  on  a  slight  grade,  any  re¬ 
quired  distance  without  injury.  Any  kind  of 
cheap  labor  can  operate  it.  It  will  cut  down 
your  pay  roll,  increase  your  capacity  and  stop 
the  chipping  and  breaking  of  brick. 

Our  catalog  or  representative  for  the  asking. 


* - - - - 

A  If  A  Cir  \TD  ON  YOUR  LETTERS 

1  HV/Ja  DIVaTN  and  envelopes 

Build  with  Brick 

Imprint  the  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan  on  Your  Office  Stationery. 
Don’t  Wait  Until  You  Are  Ready  to  Order  a  Fresh  Supply — 

_ *  u-i _ i  j 

1  Size  A . 20c  postpaid 

1  uverprim  uie  wici. 

Build  with  Brick 

Tell  Your  Printer  to  Use  “Metallic  Blue”  Ink. 

He  Will  Get  It  For  You  If  It  is  Not  Already 
in  Stock. 

Size  B . 25c  postpaid 

Build  y 

Yi 

thl 

Bi 

rick 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will 
Supply  the  Electrotypes  at  In¬ 
significant  Cost — see  Prices 
Quoted  in  this  Advertisement. 

Size  C . 30c  postpaid 

!1 

Build 

wit 

h 

Bri 

ick 

Address  “Book 
Department” 

“Brick  and  Clay 
Record,” 

445  Plymouth 

Court,  Chicago. 

| ,  Size  D . 35c  postpaid 
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A  corps  of  experts  answers  problems  sent  in  by  BRICK 

AND  CLAY  RECORD  readers. 


Use  our  Question  and  Answer  Department 
and  Save  Costly  Experimentation. 

if  your  question  has  to  do  with  Machinery  or  Equipment,  write  us 
one  letter  and  save  writing  a  dozen.  We  will  forward  your  inquiry 
to  the  most  reliable  manufacturers. 


Address:  Service  to  Clayworkers  Dept'. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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DRYER  CARS  KILN  BANDS 
POWER  LIME  MIXERS 
STEEL  BRICK  MOULDS  PALLETS 
STEEL  SAND  BOXES 


H.  W.  GERLOCK  -  Huntingdon,  Penna. 


Brickmakers’ Records  Prove  The  The  w  Saves. 

Brickyards’  Standard  Shovel-The  Thew 


Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay 


Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material  ; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 

day  . . . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 

repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  thousand  brick.9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
list  of  Thew  owners  near  you. 


The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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“IDEAL”  Automatic  Cutter 


; 


(Patented  1914) 

Incredibly  Simple 
and  Cheap 


thoroughly  reliable  and  fully  ap¬ 
proved  of  during  year-long,  daily 
working  in  different  brick  plants. 
Licenses  offered  to  makers  of 
brick  machinery. 


Abjorn  Andersson  Mech.  Works 

Telegr.  address:  Gjuteriet,  Svedala  Svcdcllcl,  Sweden  A.  B.  C.  and  Private  Code  Used 


Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 


Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 
Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 


^60  BRICK  MAc/fy 

C  to'®  10 

DATE 

c^/CAG0,U.S^ 

Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines  Trucks  and  Barrows 
Oil  Burning  Equipment  Png  Mills  Kiln  Fittings 

Crude  Oil  Engines  Wood  Moulds  ' 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the  above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 

Catalogs  Upon  Request 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CANVAS  BELTING 


Sawyer  Belting  Company 

Cleveland,  O. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


A  Photographic  Demonstration 

This  scene  of  the  clay  pit  of  the  Jova  Brick 
Works,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  Schofield- 
Burkett  Excavator  in  operation.  It  shows 
how  this  machine  solved  the  clay  digging 
and  delivery  problem  in  Hudson  River 
district.  Records  show  it  loads  about  300 
yards  of  tough  clay  per  10  hour  day.  A  75 
H.  P.  motor  supplies  the  power.  This  is 
actual  proof  that 

The  Schotield-Burkett  Excavator 

is  the  simplest,  most  practical  and  most 
economical  earth  moving  machine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Without  industrial  cars  and  track, 
it  will  dig  and  deliver  any  kind  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay  or  shale  to  your  conveyors  or 
hopper  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day. 

We  Guarantee  Results 

We  are  ready  to  make  a  positive  guarantee  as 
to  results.  We  take  all  the  risk. 


Get  Our  Catalogue  No.  10  Now 

Learn  how  and  why  the  Schofield-Burkett  Exca¬ 
vator  will  solve  your  problems — how  and  why  it 
is  more  practical,  'simple  and  economical  than 
any  other. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works:  Macon,  Georgia 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

CHICAGO 


£ 


UILD 


BRICK  HOUSES 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

This  book  is  a  complete  and  clear  manual  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  designs  and  details.  It  tells  what  every  builder  should  know 
of  the  classification  and  measurements  of  brickwork,  together 
with  architect’s  drawings  of  framing  for  brick  houses  and  the  use 
of  brick  veneer. 

Up-to-Date  and  Approved  Methods 

This  book  also  tells  of  the  miscellaneous  uses  of  brick,  includ¬ 
ing  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work,  chimney  and  flue  construc¬ 
tion,  brick  fireplaces,  brick  sewers,  cisterns  and  flush  tanks,  etc. 

It  tells  the  carpenter  and  builder  everything  he  should  know  to 
undertake  brickwork  and  how  to  make  a  success  of  every  job  in 
which  brick  is  used.  It  is  so  clearly  illustrated  by  details  that 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  any  builder’s  mind  as  to  each  suc¬ 
cessive  step  to  be  taken. 

Beautiful  Designs  Shown 

Over  sixty  designs  of  the  very  best  modern  architectural  work 
are  presented  in  this  book.  These  designs  are  of  attractive,  sub¬ 
stantial,  homelike  brick  houses  of  many  types.  Specifications  and 
working  drawings  for  one  of  these  homes  are  given  in  Ideal 
Homes,  August  4th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Price,  Postpaid, . -  $1.00 
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The  New  Word  in  the  Brick  Plant 

EFFICIENCY 

Finds  its  Full  Definition  in 


If  You  Believe 
That  Simplicity 
of  Construction 
and  Unusual 
Strength  mean 
Long  Effectual 
Machine  Life 

W rite  Us 


The  New  Haven  No.  2 

HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE 

Adapted  to  work  any  clay.  <J  Suitable  for  any 
yard  that  uses  steam  for  power  §  Makes  solid 
brick  with  smooth  faces  and  square  edges 

BUILT  AND  SOLD  ON  HONOR 


If  You  Believe 
That  Continuous 
Good  Results 
Determine 
Economic  Values 
Rather  Than 
First  Cost 

Write  Us 


ASK 

ANY 

NEW  HAVEN 
USER 


THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  VALUE  IS  EARNING  CAPACITY 
THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  STRENGTH  IS  WEARING  CAPACITY 


ASK 

ANY 

NEW  HA  VEN 
USER 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Company 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Builders  of  the  Strongest  Soft-Clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  Worla 
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“S-A”  Bucket  Elevators 
Will  Give  You  More 
Satisfactory  Service 

'  I  ’HEY  are  designed  and  built  in  each  instance 
*  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  They  are  designed  j  y 
engineers  familiar  with  brick  plant  operation  and 
experienced  in  the  proper  design  of  this  machinery 
for  difficult  applications.  They  are  built  in  our 
own  completely  equipped  shops  by  workmen 
skilled  in  the  execution  of  this  class  of  work. 
They  are  also  carefully  inspected  before  leaving 
the  shop  and  the  entire  effort  of  the  organization 
is  further  directed  toward  prompt  shipments. 


.style  A 


Style  AA 


Style  B 


Style  No.  21 


Style  No.  23 


“S-A” 

Crusher 

Elevator 


Have  your  elevating  equipment  backed  by 
a  responsible  organization — it  will  help  to  insure 
your  plant  against  break-down  delays. 


We  manufacture  conveying  and 
elevating  machinery  exclusively 
and  specialize  in  its  application 
to  brick  plants.  Let  us  study 
your  problems. 


Style  No.  20 


50  Church  St.  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 

H.  W.  Oliver  Bldg.  803  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

430  Central  Bldg.  75  Milk  St. 

Los  Angeles  Boston 


Style  No.  22 


Style  No.  29 


Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

Conveying  Engineers 
Aurora,  Ill. 


Shall  we  send  you  the 
“Labor  Saver  ?”  It  de¬ 
scribes  new  cost-cutting 
conveying  Systems.  Send 
us  your  name;  it’s  free. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 

“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $  1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE — -Experienced  brick  bur¬ 
ner,  one  who  can  burn  pavers  and  building 
brick.  State  salary  and  give  references.  Ad¬ 
dress:  10-BA,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

10-2-1 


WANTED — POSITIONS. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  clay 
plant;  either  brick,  soft  or  stiff-mud  process, 
hollow  ware  or  paving  brick  plant.  Am  also 
No.  1  burner  with  many  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
sults  guaranteed.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
10-BD,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

10-2-3P 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  by  graduate  ceramic  engineer,  who  has 
had  several  years’  practical  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  shales.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
9-BF,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-3P 


WANTED — By  capable,  experienced  man,  now 
engaged,  position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Pacific  Coast  preferred.  References. 
Address:  10-B,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  10-1 


WANTED — Position  by  sand-lime  brick  man  of 
many  years’  experience.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  manufacturing.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
9-BO,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  9-2-1 


WANTED — All  steam  users  to  do  without  using 
any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and  still 
have  clean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,”  No.  390  Nor¬ 
folk  Ave„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F?R  ^ce  Mttle  Brick  and  tilemak- 

ing  plant  in  a  live  city  in  Virginia  Have  ”0 
«ne  cIaV  The  reason  for  selling:  have 
not  the  money  to  run  it.  I  understand  ihe 
business  and  will  engage  with  party  buying 
Address:  10-BC,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clav  Rcc- 
0ra'  10-2-1 

FOR  SALE— CLAY  LANDS. 

CRAY  SITE— Red  burning  heavy  plastic  clay; 

naturally  situated  in  every  way  favorable  for 
manufacture,  also  sale  of  product.  In  middle 
west.  Write  John  Hopwood,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

10-2-1 

BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE— With  30  acres 

land  at  railroad  station  within  11  miles  of 
Fort  Worth  (100,000  population).  Price  $10  - 
000.  Reasonable  payment  and  easy  terms  on 
balance.  Unencumbered.  Full  details  on  ap 
^7lca^on  to  The  Cattlemen’s  Trust  Co.,  Fort 
worm,  lex.  10-2-2 

FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 

NOTICE  OF  SALE, — The  plant  and  property  of 

the  Reliance  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Belle  Plaine, 
Iowa,  will  be  sold  at  Public  sale  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  on  Monday,  November  9th,  1914  at 
10  o’clock  A.  M. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  clay  plants  in  the 
state  of  Iowa.  For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress:  Dr.  J.  A.  Williams,  Pres.,  Belle  Plaine, 
Iowa.  10-2-1 

^  „  complete  brick  plant  in  good  lo- 
ca  i  y  in  North  Dakota.  Excellent  shipping 
facilities.  Opportunity  for  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Box  625,  Kenmare,  N1  D.  9-2-4F 

FOR  SALE — Tile  plant.  Two  kilns,  small  grain 
warehouse  in  connection.  Also  good  coal 
business.  Address:  The  Troy  Tile  &  Brick  Co., 
Iroy,  O.  10-2 

FOR  LEASE  OR  SALE — Will  lease  plant  or 
sell  part  interest  and  give  purchaser  charge  of 
plant.  Modern,  brick  and  hollow  ware.  Large 

l  OR  SALE  Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 

J.SrdDuCfS10lS-ich.Fine  10Cati0n' 

territory  without  local  competition.  Capacity 
easily  sold  at  top  prices.  Best  plastic  clay, 
stands  any  fire.  Opportunity  for  practical  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  if  taken  at  once.  Address:  10-K, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  10-2 

WANTED — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


R9J£5Y  PRESS  WANTED— A  second-hand 
20,000  capacity  rotary  press  for  sand-lime 
brick.  Medford  Mfg.  Co.,  care  of  "Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  i0-2 


TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 


Continued  on  page  866. 


WANTED — MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLAA  WANTED — Large  manufacturer 
who  has  been  using  clay  from  Klingen- 
berg,  Germany,  and  from  Budweis,  Aus¬ 
tria,  would  like  to  purchase  some  of 
either  or  a  similar  American  clay.  Ad¬ 
dress:  10-E,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clav 
Record.”  10-2 


GUMBO  CLAY  WANTED— Give  particu¬ 
lars  and  price.  Address,  10-F,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Cla^  Record.”  10-2 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good  brick 
and  tile  plant  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  D. 
F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  10-2-1P 


See  Our  List  of 
Clayworker’s  Books 
Page  774 


BARGAIN 

For  Sale  at  a  bargain,  one  brand  new  Potts 
soft-mud  machine  and  sander. 

This  machine  has  never  had  clay  in  it. 
WESTERN  BRICK  COMPANY, 
Danville,  Illinois. 
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J.  E.  CONANT  &  CO . AUCTIONEERS 

OFFICE,  LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  THOMASTON  BRICK  COMPANY  AT 
THOMASTON,  MAINE,  ARE  PLEDGED  WITHOUT  LIMIT  OR 
RESERVE  OF  ANY  KIND  WHATSOEVER  TO  THE  HIGHEST 
BONA  FIDE  BIDDERS  AT  ABSOLUTE  AUCTION  SALE  IN 
LOTS  TO'  SUIT  PURCHASERS 


upon  the  premises,  regardless  of  any  condition  of  the  weather 
early  next  month — November,  1914.  An  illustrated  and  descriptive’ 
catalogue  in  much  detail  may  be  had  upon  application  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  auctioneers.  The  properties  are  free  from  encumbrance 
and  are  on  railroad  and  tide  water.  The  machinery  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  property  are  practically  new  and  of  the  very  latest  standard 
type.  Analyses  prove  that  the  clay  carries  over  17%  of  alumina, 
is  very  high  in  silica,  its  fineness  and  freedom  from  saltpetre  and 
lime  are  a  guarantee  against  discolorations  or  changes  in  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  products;  it  is  also  remarkably  free  from  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  pottery 
there  is  not  the  remotest  difficulty  in  drying  it,  and  it  will  burn 
at  a  low  temperature.  Dry  pressed  brick  from  this  clay  have 
shown  absorption  as  low  as  3%;  in  wire-cut  hard  burned  brick  the 
absorption  has  not  averaged  as  high  as  7%;  it  is  equally  good  for 
fire-proof  hollow  brick,  tapestry  and  other  fancy  brick.  John  W. 
Burns,  Assignee.  10-2-2 


FOB  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


FOR  SALE — -We  have  the  following  equipment 
located  here,  all  of  which  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  overhauled  since  last  used:  Six  12x16,  22- 
ton  Porter  locomotives,  built  1910;  one  11x16 
Pittsburgh  locomotive,  24  9x14  Porters;  all  the 
avove  4-wheel,  saddle  tank  type,  36  in.  gauge. 
Also  80  5-yd.  Peteler  2-way  dump  cars,  practi¬ 
cally  all  steel  construction,  built  in  1910.  Min¬ 
nesota  Equipment  Co.,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

,10-2-TF 


FOR  SALE. 

Five  Thew  Revolving  Steam  Shovels 
Mounted  on  Standard-Gauge  Trucks. 

3 — No.  0  with  %  yd.  dipper. 

1  No.  1  with  1  yd.  dipper. 

2 — No.  3  with  114  yd.  dipper. 
Several  standard  and  3  ft.  gauge  lo¬ 
comotives. 

Thoroughly  overhauled  and  In  strictly 
first-class  condition. 

BIRMINGHAM  RAIL  AND  LOCOMO¬ 
TIVE  COMPANY, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


STEEL  RAILS. 


All  sections,  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 

-DOltS. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1896. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

636  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — One  Bensing  automatic  side-cut 
brick  table,  complete  with  off-bearing  table. 
Used  for  cuting  but  one  kiln  of  brick.  A  bar¬ 
gain.  One  new  Richardson  repress;  one  10  A 
Brewer  mill  good  as  new;  one  Brewer  10-ft. 
pugmill  in  first-class  condition.  Milroy  Drain 
Tile  Co.,  Milroy,  Ind.  10-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  plant  outfit  (small 
size),  _  consisting  principally  of  “Little  Won¬ 
der’  tile  or  brick  machine  dies  for  brick  and 
6  sizes  drain  tile),  J.  D.  Fate  tile  cut-off  table 
and  brick  cut-off  table,  clay  conveyor,  tile  con- 
veyor,  25  h.  p.  Atlas  engine,  40  h.  p.  boiler  at 
one-third  price.  At  our  yards.  Wagner  & 

Co.,  745  W.  39th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  10-2-1P 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOB  SALE — BEBOTLT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — -One  Champion  No.  5  rock  crusher, 
almost  new;  60  Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co.’s  sin¬ 
gle-deck  cars,  24-in.  gauge,  fine  condition;  one 
Bonnot  automatic  side  cut  cutter,  almost  new. 
Address  10-D,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  10-2 


RECEIVER’S  SALE — Complete  equipment  of 
modern  machine  shop  and  foundry.  Also  new 
brick  machinery  and  mill  supplies.  In  lots  to 
suit.  Property  unsold  prior  thereto  to  be  sold 
at  auction  10  A.  M.  December  1st.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Send  for  details.  J.  N.  D.  Dickin¬ 
son,  Receiver,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  10-2-1 


RAILS 


all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  track  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 


L.  B.  FOSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Boilers— stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  £ 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling.  g, 
and  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kind 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  ' 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters.  pumn 
valves.  Pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  han 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  woo( 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Lead* 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  ri 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  8— t 


FOR  SALE — One  large  auger  brick  and  tile 
machine,  $100.  One  plunger  brick  and  tile 
machine,  $25,  and  one  clay  carrier,  $25.  E. 
Finch,  South  Park,  Ohio.  10-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brothers, 
Rolfe,  la.  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3-ltf. 


FOR  SALE — 100  plate  filter  press,  double  blun- 
ger,  rocking  sifter.  Will  consider  an  exchange 
for  granulator  and  disintegrator.  Address: 

Daphne  Pottery  Co.,  Daphne,  Ala.  10-3 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— American  Clay  4-mold 
dry  press,  excellent  condition.  Address:  10- A, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  10-2-P 


STOCK  REDUCING  SALE — Dump  cars — Sacri¬ 
fice  prices  for  October  and  November.  C.  J. 
Weston,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa.  10-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — Two-mold  U.  S.  dry  press  in  good 
condition.  Address:  10-BB,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  10-2-1* 


DO  YOU 


WANT 


An  Employee? 

A  Position? 

; 

To  Buy  Anything? 


HAVE  YOU  Used  Machinery? 


FOR  SALE 


Land,  Plant  or 


Anything  Else? 


a  i 
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Marion  1-Yard  Revolving  Shovel  Digging  Clay  for  R.  0.  Clark,  East  Berlin,  Conn 


Marion  Revolving  Shovels 

have  solved  the  labor  problem  for  a  great  many  Brick  Manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 

They  not  only  handle  the  material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  but  they 
mix  it  thoroughly  at  each  dipper  load,  a  feature  worth  considering. 

Write  for  catalog. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company 

STATION  A— MARION,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York — 50  Church  Street;  Atlanta — Candler  B.dg. 

Chicago — Monadnock  Block 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RKCORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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“TECKTONIUS”  KILN  APPLIANCES 

The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  Kiln  Construction — Operation  and  Burning;  insuring  the 
maximum  of  Kiln  stability,  Kiln  economy  and  Kiln  production. 

“Tecktonius-Vogt”  |  ^  “TECKTONIUS”  STACK 

Up-and-Down  Draft,  Round  Kiln  1'fj  j  ■■  ■  ■■■  ~~  ■  ■■ 

Malleable  Iron  Angle  Fastener 


This,  original  and  distinctive  kiln  (patented)  turns  out 
more  and  better  ware — in  less  time — with  less  fuel  and 
labor  expense — than  any  other  kiln  construction.  Facts 
talk.  Ask  us. 


Adjustable 
to  raise  or 
lower 
Brick  Rest 
for  any 
Drown 
Height 


“Tecktonius” 

Crown 

Guide 


A ‘guarantee  of 
an  absolutely  true 
crown  being  laid. 


3uide  Wire 


“Tecktonius” 

Wall 

Guide 


f§ 

Adjustable 
to  raise  or 
lower 
Projecting 
Arm 


m  jl 


Adjust¬ 
able 
to  any 
Diameter 


Better  than  an  expert 
for  making  kiln  wall  per¬ 
fectly  round,  and  with 
true,  smooth  bearings. 


KILN  DOOR  SPAN  RODS 


HOOK  AND  EYE  KILN  DOOR  SPAN 
KOI)  WITH  TURNBUCKLE. 


ROUND  BAR  IRON  KILN  DOOR 
SPAN  ROD  WITH  NUTS  AND 
MALLEABLE  IRON  WASHER. 


HOOK  AND  TRIANGLE  DOOR 
SPAN  ROD  WITH  TURNBUCKLE, 
TRIANGLES  4"  5"  6"  RODS. 


‘Tecktonius’’ 

Rivetles& 

Fastener 

Best  25  years 
ago;  best  to¬ 
day. 


E.  C.  TECKTONIUS  MFG.  CO.,  RACINE  JUNCTION, WIS. 


*•' 
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WELL  er-MADE 


How  Do  You  Unload  Cars? 

If  you  are  doing  this  by  slow  expensive 
hand  labor  you  are  losing  money 


One  man  with  one  of  these  Weller 
Heavy-Duty  Automatic  Shovels  should 
unload  a  car  of  clay  or  similar  material  in 
from  60  to  90  minutes. 


If  you  cannot  get  the  material  away 
from  cars  into  storage  bins  or  piles  we  can 
give  you  a  simple,  efficient  system  to  do 
this  work  economically. 


We  also  build  Gondola  Car  Unloaders 

and  complete 

Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power 
Transmitting  Equipments 


Catalog  J-20 


New  York 
50  Church  St. 


Weller  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 


Baltimore 
Garrett  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 
Victoria  Bldg. 


Dallas  San  Francisco 

711  Main  St.  1015  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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DRYERS 


Facts 


We  recognize  the  fact  that  a  stock  type  of  dryer  will  not  fit 
all  conditions.  Different  clays  and  products  and  different 
plant  arrangements  require  individual  consideration. 

The  extensive  experience  of  our  drying  engineers  enables 
them  to  readily  judge  which  is  the  best  suited  type. 

The  numerous  types  of  dryers  which  we  build  enable  us  to 
satisfy  any  requirement. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  brick  manufacturers  is  worthy  of  note. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


'-VlW.U  _  •  f 


-  •  <? 

■  v  '  .  tg 


Smith  Steel  Shell  Kiln. 


Lasting  Qualities 

Note  this — From  a 
Prominent  Clayworker — 

“We  have  used  a  Steel  Shell 
on  a  kiln  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
and  are  now  using  it  on  a  new 
kiln  built  this  season. 

“It  is  in  good  condition,  good  for 
fifteen  years  longer,  and  we  like 
it  very  much,” 


Claude  Smith  Company 

Kiln  Builders 

417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Service  1 

to  Cl 

lay  wor 

kers 

A 

Alberta  Clay  Pro.  Co.  .  .P-15 

Alliance  Brick  Co . P-14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.  .  .  P-  9 
Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  .  .  P-  7 

Alton  Brick  Co . P-12 

American  Enameled  Brick 

&  Tile  Co . P-14 

American  Process  Co.  .  .  .932 
Andersson  Mach.  Works.  933 

Arbuckle  &  Co . 959 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  .880 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co  .917 

Barr  Clay  Co  .  . . P-12 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co . 92  7 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co . 931 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.  .  P-  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . P-  9 

Bonner  &  Marshall . P-15 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co  .P-12 
Broderick  &  Bascom.  .  .  .880 
Brown  Instrument  Co.  .  .  .955 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co  ..912 

c 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E . 911 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.  .  .P-10 

Canton  Grate  Co . 934 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co  .916 
Chambers  Bros.  Co  .  .  .  .  .  .877 
Chicago  Bk.  Machy.  Co.  .953 
Chicago  Retort  &  Fire 

Brick  Co . P-  4 

Classified  Ads . 964-965 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops.910 
Cleveland  Bk.  &  Clay  Co.P-  9 

Cling-Surface  Co . 913 

Consolidated  Tramway.  .  .952 
Columbus  Brick  &  Terra 
Cotta  Co . P-14 

D 

Danville  Brick  Co . P-10 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.  .  .  .  P-  4 
Davenport  Loco.  Wks  ...  9  1  9 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.P-  9 

Dewey  Bros.,  Inc . 918 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.  .  .  .  P-  4 
E 

Englehard,  Chas . 922 

Evans  Clay  Co . P-  4 

F 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. . .956 

Farr  Bk.  Co . P-14 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D.  .  .966-967 
Federal  Clay  Products  Co.P-  7 
Fernholtz  Bk.  Machy.  Co.  .87  5 
Ferris,  W.  B.,  Brick  Co.  .P-15 

Frink  Pyrometer . 910 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co . -923 

General  Electric  Co . 8  79 

General  Traffic  Assn.  .  .  .931 

Gerlock,  H.  W . 934 

Goodrich,  The  B.  F.  Co.  .952 
Good  Roads  Machy.  Co  ..913 
H 

Harris  Brick  Co . P-  9 

Hamburg  Vit.  Bk.  Co  .  .  .  P- 1  0 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co . 912 

Hetherington  &  Berner..  93  I 
Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.  .  P- 1  0 
Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co.  .  .  .924 
Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W.  .  .  .910 
Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.P- 1  4 
J 

Jackson  &  Church  Co.  .  .920 


The  Gateway 
of  Opportunity 

No  system  of  cost-accounting, 
no  economy,  however  rigid,  will 
make  a  plant  a  money-maker,  if 
the  machinery  is  antiquated,  the 
processes  those  of  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

If  a  plant  owner  could  afford 
to  spend  three  months  out  of 
every  twelve,  visiting  establish¬ 
ments  that  turn  out  the  same  ware 
as  his  own  kilns  produce,  he 
would  be  able  to  judge  where  his 
owi  methods  were  wasteful  of 
time,  material  and  money. 

As  it  is,  he  has  to  depend  upon 
the  knowledge  that  reaches  him 
through  his  trade  paper,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  through  its  advertising 
pages. 

Here  he  sees  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  the  latest  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices,  the  latest  equipment  — 
things  that  are  vitally  necessary 
to  him,  if  he  would  keep  up  with 
the  keen  competition  that  is 
meeting  him  on  every  hand. 

Not  to  read  these  advertising 
pages  is  to  neglect  the  first  funda¬ 
mentals  of  business  acumen. 

They  open  the  door  to  investi¬ 
gation — to  an  Exposition  of  New 
Ideas — many  of  which  are  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  success  as  clay,  fuel,  la¬ 
bor  and  capital. 


The  letter  “P”  preceding  a  num¬ 
ber  refers  to  the  “Pink  Section’ 


K 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  .  .P-14 

Keller  Brick  Co . P-12 

Kimbell,  S.  S.,  Brick  Co  .  P- 1  5 

L 

Lakewood  Engr.  Co . 929 

Lehigh  Car  Wheel  &  Axle 

Works  . 911 

Lehigh  Port.  Cement  Co  .  9  I  4 

M 

Main  Belting  Co . 873 

Manufacturers  Equip.  Co. 

. 962-963 

Marion  Machine,  Fdy.  & 

Supply  Co . 919 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co  .  .  878 
Martin  Bk.  Machine  Co  ..915 
Massillon  Stone  &  F.  B. 

Co . P-  7 

Maurer  &  Son,  Henry.  .  .  P-  4 

Mayer  Brick  Co . P- I  0 

Metropolitan  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P- 1  0 
Mexico  Bk.  &  F.  Clay  Co.P-  7 
Murphysboro  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P- 1  2 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co.  ..911 

N 

N.  P.  B.  M.  A . P-l  1 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.P- I  5 
Nelsonville  Brick  Co  .  .  .  .  P-  9 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D . 951 

O 

Ohio  Galv.  &  Mfg.  Co.  .  .932 
Ohio  Kiln  Co . 915 

P 

Phillips  &  McLaren . 917 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co  .  .P-15 
Purington  Paving  Bk.  Co  .  P- 1  0 

Q 

Queens  Run  Fire  Bk.  Co.P-  4 
Quinn,  John . P-  7 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.  .P-15 
Richardson-Lovejoy  .  .  .  .910 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  ..910 
Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Co.914 

S 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . 953 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co  .  .  .921 

Schofield-Burkett . 933 

Shawmut  Paving  Bk.  Co  .  P- 1  0 

Smith  Co.,  Claude . 871 

Society  Advocating  Fire 

Prevention . 876 

Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co . P-  4 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.  .  .  .930 
St.  Louis  Vit.  Fire  Bk.  Co.P- I  4 

Sterling  Brick  Co . P-12 

Stephens-Adamson  Co..  .  .95  7 
Stupakoff  Laboratories.  .  .912 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F . 925 

T 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co . 968 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.  P-l  2 
Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co.  .  .932 
Thwing  Instrument  Co  .  .  .918 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engi¬ 
neering  Co . 871 

u 

United  Brick  Co . P-  9 

w 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co . 961 

Webb  Wire  Wks . 931 

Weller  Mfg.  Co . 870 

Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K.  .  .910 
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Book  Department 


Bibliography  of  Clay  and 
Ceramic  Arts  (Branner)  .$2.00 

Bricks  and  Tiles  (Dobson)  .  .  . 
. $1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edi¬ 
tion)  . $1.00 

Brick  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them  (Radford)  ..$  1 .00 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of 
Practical  (Hammond)..  .  .60c 

Bricklaying  System  (Gilbreth) 
. $3.00 

BrickWork  (  Walker)  ....  60c 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mit¬ 
chell)  . $3.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence, 

Properties  and  Uses  (Ries)  .  . 
. $5.00 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels 
(Griffen) . $5.00 

Clays,  Tables  of  Analyses 
(Crossley)  . $2.00 

Clayworker’s  Handbook 
(Searle)  . $2.00 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Con¬ 
struction  and  Operation 
(Love  joy)  . $1.00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays 
(Bleininger)  . $2.00 

Engines  and  Boilers  (Watson) 
. $1.00 

Engineering  for  Land  Drain¬ 
age  (Elliott)  . $2.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting 
(Radford)  . $2.00 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses 

. $2.00 

Glazer’s  Book  (R  aes) .  .  .$1.00 

Handbdpk  of  Steam  Shovel 
Work  . . $1.50 

Hollow  Tile  House  (Squiers)  . 
. $2.50 

How  to  Analyze  Clay  (Ashby) 

. $1.00 

How  to  Read  Plans  (Radford) 
. 50c 


Read 


and  know 


The  Bucyrus  Company,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wisconsin,  has  issued  a  hand¬ 
book  of  steam-shovel  work  that  is  of 
interest  to  every  clay-plant  owner  who 
strips,  digs  or  in  any  other  way  gath¬ 
ers  his  shale  or  clay. 

It  is  of  a  handy  pocket  size,  6%  by 
4/i  inches,  and  is  one  inch  thick.  It  is 
bound  in  cloth,  and  has  374  pages. 

It  gives  authentic  cost  data  on  hand- 
power  and  steam-power  excavating, 
formulas  on  repairs,  depreciation,  in¬ 
terest,  economies  of  labor,  advice  on 
field  superintendence,  lost  time  and 
other  valuable  points  that  enter  into 
manufacturing  expenditure. 

Complete  reports  of  work  in  sand 
and  gravel,  earth  and  glacial  drift, 
clay,  iron-ore  and  rock  are  given. 

Helpful  hints  on  proper  handling, 
not  only  of  the  material,  but  of  the 
shovel,  are  contained. 

The  book  costs  $1.50  postpaid.  It 
is  for  sale  through  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record  s  Book  Department. 


Any  book  on  this  list  will  be 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
No  book  will  be  sent  out  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks 
(English  Edition) . $2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(Worcester)  . 75c 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(English  Edition) . $1.00 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) 
. $5.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays 
(Fairie) . $1.50 

Observations  on  Pottery 
(Beckwith)  . 60c 

One  Hundred  Bungalows 
(BBA)  . 50c 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book 
(Dobson-Hammond)  ...$2.40 

Practical  Farm  Drainage 
(Elliott)  . $1.50 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducers  (Wyer)  . $4.00 

Producer  Gas  Fired  Furnaces 
(Nagel)  . $2.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces 
(Harvard) . $4.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence 
(Love  joy)  . 50c 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Con¬ 
densed)  . $3.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works:  Their 
Design  and  Construction 
(Easdale)  . $4.00 

Sewage  Disposal  (Fuller)  .... 

. $6.00 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) 

• . $1.00 

Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make 


It  ( Vogt-Turner) . 25c 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel 
Economy  (Booth) . $2.50 


The  New  Competition  (Eddy) 
. $1.50 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick 
(Wheeler) . $2.00 


Address  All  Inquiries  to 

Brick  and  Clay  Record’s  Book  Department 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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B1  G 


MONEY 


FOP  YOU 

in  Pressed  brick  Ir  you  Use 

ERN  HOLTZ 


Uniform  Size,  Brilliant  Colors  and 
Perfect  Edges  are  Strong  Selling 
Arguments  and  Bring  Good  Prices 


THE  FERNHOLTZ  CLAY  PLOW 

For  cutting  up  clay  on  the  field  preparatory  to  hauling  in  shed. 

This  plow  will  cut  or  loosen  up  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four  inches. 

COST  of  gathering  clay  reduced  ONE-HALF 
when  used  with  our  CLAY  GATHERER. 

FERNHOLTZ 

Brick  Machinery  C 
Company,  stmouis 


v _ ^  ^  c  'CJ n  Zx~~Y, 
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The  Brickmaker  Knows  What  He  Wants 


“What  we,  as  Brickmakers  want,  is  a  general  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  carried  on  through  the  daily  press  and  magazines,  show¬ 
ing  the  very  great  advantage  in  buildings  of  brick  or  tile  over 
buildings  of  frame,  and  this  from  every  standpoint — economic, 
sanitary  and  artistic.’’  J.  J.  Hinde,  of  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Sandusky,  O.,  in  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  issue  Oct. 
20,  1014. 


There  is  One  Way  to  Get  It 


There  has  come  into  the  field  an  agency  doing  exactly  the  work 
that  every  brickmaker  has  long  felt  must  be  done  before  there 
would  be  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  demand  for  their  ma¬ 
terials.  General  co-operation  with  the  Society  Advocating  Fire 
Elimination  on  the  part  of  the  burned  clay  industry  will  put 
before  the  prospective  builders  of  the  country  an  aggressive 
campaign  of  education  for  non-burnable  construction. 


Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


£ct  your 


)'<'  ' <  * 

Has  no  “hook"  at  the  end  of  its  argument.  It  has  nothing  to 
sell.  Its  promotion  of  all  non-burnable  building  materials  and 
safety  equipment  is  unselfishly  aimed  at  a  reduction  of  the  fire 
waste. 

The  Society  recognizes  the  value  of  protective  measures  for 
immediate  relief,  but  holds  that  there  is  only  one  REMEDY 
for  the  nation’s  greatest  evil,  that  is, 

Build  With  Materials  That  Will  Not  Burn 

Ev  the  use  of  motion  pictures  and  stereopticon  exhibitions, 
lectures  and  illustrated  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  United  States,  it  is  carrying  the  message  of 
S-A-F-E  building  to  the  men  and  women,  who  are  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  their  own  buildings  shall  be  constructed. 

It  takes  money  to  do  this  work.  The  Society's  only  source 
of  revenue  is  its  membership.  The  greater  the  membership  the 
larger  the  territory  it  can  cover. 

Write  to  the  Society  today  and  ask  for  a  membership  blank 
and  full  information. 


R.  P.  Stoddard,  Secretary,  340  Leader-News  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  0 

PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 


INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 

IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT  - PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  911  Healey  Building  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Marion  1-Yard  Revolving  Shovel  Digging,Clay  for  R.  0.  Clark,  East  Beilin,  Conn 

Marion  Revolving  Shovels 

have  solved  the  labor  problem  for  a  great  many  Brick  Manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 

They  not  only  handle  the  material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  but  they 
mix  it  thoroughly  at  each  dipper  load,  a  feature  worth  considering. 

Write  for  catalog. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company 

STATION  A— MARION,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York— 50  Church  Street;  Atlanta— Candler  Bldg. 

Chicago — Monadnock  Block 
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Not  one  cent  spent  for  repairs. 

Seven  G-E  Motors  Used. 

Several  years  operation  in  the  brick  plant  of  the  U.  F.  and  J.  T.  Washburn  Company 
at  East  Kingston,  IN .  Y.,  show  G-E  motors  in  this  brick  plant  cost  not  one  cent  for  repairs. 

Motors  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company  are  built  to  last.  All  parts  are  made 
amply  strong  and  with  thoroughly  sufficient  current  carrying  capacity. 

It  pays  to  buy  motors  whose  upkeep  is  negligible  and  whose  overload  capacity  is 
ample  to  meet  emergencies. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  engineer  salesmen  at  its  local  offices  who  will  be 
pleased  to  quote  on  suitable  apparatus  to  meet  your  conditions. 

General  Electric  Company 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines.  Ia. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
(Office  of  agent) 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Jndianapoljs,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Joplin,  Mo. 


General  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  ote/rarf  Louisville,  Ky. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Milwaukee,  Wis 

For  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  business  refer  to  Southwest  General  Electric  Company  (formerly  Hobson 
El  Paso,  Houston  and  Oklahoma  City.  For  Canadian  business  refer  to  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd., 


Minneapolis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Electric  Co.) — Dallas. 
Toronto,  Ont.  5190 


35  H.  P.  G-E  Motor 
Driving  Elevator  Pug 
Mill  ancl  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  U.  F.  and  J.  T. 
Washburn  Co.,  East 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Brick  Plant,  U.  F. 
and  J.  T.  Washburn 
Co.,  East  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  G-E  Motor 
Drives  in  each  build¬ 
ing  shown  in  fore¬ 
ground. 
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B.  &  B.  Aerial  Tramway  Systems  Handle 
Any  Kind  of  Loose  Material  Expeditiously, 
Economically  and  with  Absolute  Safety 


T  F  you  have  never  investigated  aerial 
transportation  with  a  view  toward  re¬ 
ducing  operating  expenses,  you  should 
do  so  at  once. 

Where  the  grade  is  sufficient,  gravity 
supplies  all  the  power  and  one  or  two 
men  can  operate  an  entire  tramway. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  a  B.  &  B.  Friction 
Grip  Aerial  Tramway  can  be  used  to  pos¬ 
itive  advantage  in  your  plant.- 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  16 

FREE — Our  interesting  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  —  THE  Y  E  L  L  O  W 
STRAND— free  for  one  year 
to  all  rope  Users.  Write  for  it. 

„  *’Spi  ' 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

* 

Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle.  Agents  Everywhere 


No.  217- E 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  with  Motor 


No.  137 

Soft  Mud  Rack  Car 


No.  277 

Steel  End  Dump  Quarry  Car 


No.  126 

Double  Deck  Steel  Car  shown 
without  upper  deck 


If  you  have  any  material  to  move, 
you  should  investigate  our  product. 
Atlas  cars  and  locomotives  will  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  a 
minimum.  The  economy  of  electric 
locomotives  and  electrically  driven 
•  cars  is  no  longer  a  question.  Write 
for  catalogues. 


Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Cars,  Locomotives, 
Turntables,  Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bear¬ 
ing  Turntable;  Patented 


No.  5750 — Storage  Battery  Locomotive 
made  in  several  sizes 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  “I”  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  1287  Marquette  Ave. 
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The  Editor’s  Corner 

A  Department  Wherein  is  Set  Apart  Comment 
and  Opinions  on  Some  of  the  Graver  Problems 
Confronting  the  Clayworker  and  Co-Laborers 


Four  hundred  million  Dollars 

will  be  added  to  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  United  States  before  the  next 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  off  the 
presses. 

This  means  easier  loans,  easier  collections, 
more  elastic  money.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  under  which  this  golden  flood  will  flow, 
was  designed  to  help  American  industry. 

The  clayworker  who  has  found  his  bank 
balance  hovering  around  the  danger  mark,  on 
account  of  the  poor  response  made  to  his 
“please  remit”  letters,  should,  within  a  short 
time,  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  good-sized 
checks  in  his  morning’s  mail. 

The  dealer,  who  has  wondered  at  the  system 
that  made  him  finance  so  many  contractors, 
solely  because  they  bought  their  material  from 
him,  will  find  fewer  requests  for  renewals  and 
send  a  longer  deposit  slip  with  his  daily  de¬ 
posit. 

The  contractor  will  find  a  readier  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  architects’  certificate,  and  will  sleep 
better  o  nights,  since  he  can  pay  his  bills  more 
promptly,  and  feel  less  like  a  blind  beggar  with 
a  tin  cup. 

The  owner  of  real  estate  will  find  a  much 
more  cheerful  smile  on  the  face  of  the  banker 
to  whom  he  goes  with  a  mortgage  loan. 

Your  old  Uncle  Sam  has  gone  down  in  his 
stocking  and  prepared  to  invest  a  little  of  his 
surplus  in  the  Best  Security  On  Earth — the 
Power  of  the  American  Business  Man  to  Make 
Money. 


REPORTS  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
indicate  that  the  clayworking  fraternity 
has  not  suffered  as  badly  as  earlier  ad¬ 
vices  promised.  In  the  East,  where  business 
is  so  largely  speculative,  the  first  intimations  of 
financial  trouble,  and  the  closing  of  the  Stock 


Exchange  put  a  damper  on  building  activity, 
the  season  is  all  but  “closed”,  with  a  more  than 
ordinarily  poor  year  as  a  record.  Failures, 
however,  have  been  few,  and  despite  the  “tight 
money”,  clay  workers  have  been  able  to  face 
the  colder  weather  with  a  confidence  begotten 
of  the  stability  of  their  product  and  the  surety 
of  a  good  spring  business. 

In  the  Middle  West,  while  shipments  have 
been  fewer  than  manufacturers  had  hoped,  the 
plants  are  all  busy,  stocks  are  accumulating  but 
slowly,  and  a  normal  output  sold,  for  the  most 
part,  at  fair  prices,  will  be  the  record  of  1914. 

In  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  the  territories  where 
the  great  wheat  yield  has  made  prosperity  a 
certainty,  despite  the  unusual  conditions  cre¬ 
ated  by  a  world-war,  the  clayworker  is  running 
his  plant  night  and  day,  and  finding  a  market 
that  is  ready  to  receive  and  pay  good  prices 
for  his  output. 

Labor  conditions  are  more  than  satisfactory. 
The  coming  of  easier  money  will  release  a  host 
of  building  operations  that  have  been  held  up 
by  lack  of  capital  and  high  interest  rates.  The 
European  governments  seem  to  be  financing 
their  war-game  without  the  assistance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  capital,  and  our  gold  reserve  seems  to  have 
stood  the  earlier  strain  put  upon  it. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  time  for  confidence — for 
improvement — for  the  extension  of  our  re¬ 
sources.  The  man  who  hesitates  about  the 
improvements  he  knows  should  be  made — the 
plant  increases  that  are  fast  becoming  impera¬ 
tive — the  money-saving  devices  that  are  so 
necessary  to  his  future  prosperity — is  selling 
his  future  mighty  cheaply.  He  will  learn  this, 
perhaps,  when  his  “uniform  cost  accounting 
system”  shows  him  how  much  cheaper  some 
one  else  makes  burned  clay  ware — someone 
who  put  in  those  improvements  now,  and  did 
not  wait  until  he  was  too  buy  to  “shut  down 
for  repairs  ”. 
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GREAT  strides  are  being  made  in  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  industry,  toward  a  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  product  and  a  practical 
plant  inspection.  Highway  engineers  in  sev¬ 
eral  states  and  municipalities  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  a  uniform  system  of  in¬ 
spection,  under  auspices  of  some  body  like  the 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvement, 
and  the  stationing  of  an  inspector,  employed  by 
the  society  and  acting  under  its  orders,  at  the 
plants  that  are  competing  for  public  work. 

This  would  be  in  line  with  the  inspection  of 
armor  plate  and  kindred  materials,  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Vast  sums  are  being  saved  to¬ 
day,  by  the  only  logical  inspection  system  that 
could  be  used,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  used  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments. 

The  wasteful  system  that  has  been  in  vogue 
— the  shipment  of  carload  after  carload  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  was  “thought”  to  be  standard,  only 
to  have  it  rejected  on  the  work,  has  proven 
expensive,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  some¬ 
times  prohibitive  cost  of  brick  paving. 

Plant  inspection  is  a  part  of  the  new  era  in 

brick  paving - the  application  of  the  new  idea 

of  service  that  has  been  of  such  immense  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  paving  brick  industry.  It  eliminates 
the  man  who,  through  ignorance,  or  worse,  re¬ 
jects  good  material.  It  eliminates  the  man 
who,  through  fancied  pull,  persuasion  or  poli¬ 
tics,  still  tries  to  force  the  use  of  brick  that  are 
not  quite  up  to  standard — but  ought  to  “go”, 
because  he  made  them. 

It  makes  certain  the  good  reputation  that 
good  brick  earns  and  sustains.  It  assures  the 
people  the  best  type  of  highway,  paved  with 
the  best  selection  of  the  best  of  all  paving 
materials. 


TO  CORRECT  an  impression  which,  fortu¬ 
nately,  exists  in  but  few  places,  inquiry 
has  been  made,  relative  to  the  effect  of 
the  European  war  on  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition. 

President  Charles  C.  Moore  has  issued  the 
following  statement: 

One  month  ago,  the  decision  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific  International  Exposition  manage¬ 


ment  not  to  postpone  was  first  published.  The 
development  of  events,  since  then,  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Exposition,  all  tend  to  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  that  original  decision. 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  made  no  word 
had  been  received  from  any  foreign  nation  as 
to  the  effect  on  its  plans  caused  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  but  it  was  hoped  that  at  least  those 
nations  not  fighting  would  go  on  with  their 
plans.  Later  developments  have  proven  that 
hope  well  founded;  in  addition,  we  have  defi¬ 
nite  assurances  from  France,  from  Italy,  from 
Turkey  and  from  Japan  that  their  intentions 
are  unchanged.  Holland  has  added  $300,000 
to  her  original  appropriation.  Italy  has  or¬ 
dered  work  on  her  building  and  exhibits 
rushed.  Japan  has  asked  for  and  received  an 
increase  in  space.  The  Argentine  Republic  has 
increased  its  appropriation  from  $1,250,000 
to  $1,750,000. 

“We  shall  undoubtedly  lose  some  of  the 
promised  exhibits  from  Europe,  but  not  by  any 
means  all  of  them,  and  not  by  any  means  the 
most  important  of  them.  Both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  will  be  represented  by  individual 
exhibitors  or  by  associations  thereof.  We  may 
lose  some  of  the  art  treasures  promised  us  for 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  but  we  shall  gain  others 
because  of  the  war. 

Of  compensating  gains  we  have  many. 
There  is  a  very  sharp  demand  for  space  from 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  of  South 
America  and  of  the  European  nations  not  at 
The  Exposition  suddenly  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  an  extraordinary  economic 
situation.  It  is  seen  to  be  the  one  great,  easy, 
efficient  way  by  which  American  made  goods 
can  be  brought  to  the  direct  attention  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors  and  consumers  of  South  America  and 
the  Orient.  The  latter  are  coming  here  in  force 
in  1915  to  make  the  new  individual  and  com- 
mercial  connections  forced  by  the  war. 

As  regards  attendance,  every  transportation 
expert  confirms  the  opinion  that  a  continued 
European  war  is  likely  rather  to  increase  travel 
to  California  in  1915  than  to  reduce  it. 

The  Exposition  is  92  per  cent  ready  today. 

It  will  open  February  20,  as  planned — and  it 
will  be  as  planned,  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
interesting  Exposition  ever  seen.” 


In  the  November  17  Issue 

An  Interesting  Article  on  Hollow  Tile 
Resid  ence  Construction  by  Frank  W.  Darling 

And  Many  Other  Good  Features 
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These  “Posterettes”  Printed  in  Four  Colors  are  Being  Used'  by  the  Detroit  Brick  Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association 


The  Newest  Brickmakers’  Association 

Detroit,  the  Automobile  City,  Starts 
a  Movement  Toward  Safe  Building 
by  Advertising  the  Virtues  of  Brick 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  has  entered  the  chain  of  cities  that 
believe  in  concerted  effort  toward  the  use  of  fire- 
resistant  materials.  The  movement  is  fostered  by 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most 
fire-resistant  of  all  fire-resistant  building  materials — brick. 

The  new  organization  is  known  as  the  Detroit  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers  and  Dealers  Association,  and  its  object  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  brick. 

On  July  31st  last,  five  of  the  leading  brick  manufacturers 
of  Detroit  met  and  decided  to  create  an  organization  that 
should  be  first  in  its  field.  The  Association  is  not  a  “trust” 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  and  makes  no  effort  to  regulate 
prices.  The  five  men,  George  H.  Clippert,  William  Clip- 
pert,  Charles  Clippert,  J.  A.  Mercier,  and  John  S.  Haggerty, 
are  all  competitors  in  the  commercial  field.  Each  is  very 
well  known  in  Detroit. 

George  H.  Clippert,  vice-president  of  the  Association  and 
Charles  Clippert,  represent  the  George  H.  Clippert  &  Bros. 
Brick  Co.,  a  corporation  that  has  been  in  existence  since  1874 
and  manufactures  annually  60,000,000  brick  with  a  total 
valuation  of  $480,000. 

John  S.  Haggerty  of  the  John  S.  Haggerty  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  is  president  of  the  newr  Association,  likewise  Public 
Roads  Commissioner  and  one  of  Detroit’s  most  prominent 
business  men.  The  Haggerty  Brick  Company  was  begun 
twenty-eight  years  ago  and  is  now  the  second  largest  brick 
manufacturing  company  in  Detroit,  manufacturing  40,000,000 
brick  a  year  with  a  cash  valuation  of  $320,000. 

John  A.  Mercier  of  the  Mercier-Bryan-Larkin  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  is  treasurer  of  the  new  Association.  His  company  now 
owns  and  controls  the  Lonyo  interests  in  Detroit,  having  pur¬ 
chased  them  about  a  year  ago.  This  company  manufactures 
36,000,000  brick  annually,  but  has  a  new  plant  in  course  of 
construction  with  which  it  expects  to  greatly  increase  the 
present  capacity.  How  prominently  Mr.  Mercier  stands  in 
public  life  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  he  recently  de¬ 
clined  the  position  of  Department  of  Public  Commissioner 
for  the  City  of  Detroit. 

William  Clippert  represents  the  William  Clippert  Brick- 
Company,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  progressive 
brick  concerns  in  Michigan.  A  trip  to  this  company’s  plant 
is  a  revelation  in  the  brick  industry,  nearly  every  modern 
device  for  the  handling  of  brick  being  found  in  use  there. 
The  William  Clippert  Brick  Company  has  an  annual  capac¬ 
ity  of  20,000,000  brick. 


As  stated  before,  the  purpose  of  the  Detroit  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Dealers  Association  is  to  promote  the  use  of 
brick  for  building  purposes.  The  Association  has  secured 
the  services  of  William  B.  Wreford,  formerly  Industrial 
Commissioner  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce  and  for  many  years  connected  with  the  De¬ 
troit  “Free  Press”  as  manager. 

One  of  the  first  records  of  accomplishment  of  the  new 
Association  was  the  securing  of  the  1915  convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  for  Detroit.  This 
convention  will  be  held  in  Detroit  in  February,  1915,  and  will, 
it  is  understood,  be  the  first  convention  housed  by  the  new 
Statler  Hotel. 

The  Detroit  Association  has  planned  an  elaborate  “Build 
with  Brick”  campaign  for  the  week  of  the  convention.  Vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  advertising  will  be  employed  to  secure  the 
desired  results.  All  of  the  concerns  instrumental  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Association  will  use  “Build  with  Brick”  signs 
on  their  wagons,  likewise  the  new  novelty  poster  stamps 
bearing  the  words  “Build  with  Brick”  on  their  stationery-. 
Also  there  will  be  souvenirs,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  brick, 
containing  a  combination  cigar-lighter  and  holder  for  use 
on  architects’  desks  and  in  the  lobbies  of  hotels  and  clubs. 
These  will  also  bear  the  words  “Build  with  Brick.” 

Magazine,  newspaper,  street  car,  and  theatre  advertising 
will  likewise  form  mediums  through  which  the  Association 
hopes  to  present  its  message.  A  feature  of  the  advertising 
campaign  will  be  the  posting  of  signs  bearing  the  words 
“Build  with  Brick”  on  every  building  of  frame  construc¬ 
tion  that  is  burned,  both  in  the  residential  and  business  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city. 

The  new  Association  has  nothing  to  sell.  Its  purpose  is 
solely  to  promote  and  advertise  the  use  of  brick. 

Every  organization  that  is  formed  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  single  commodity,  and  where  that  commodity  is 
made  by  several  concerns,  places  a  world  of  responsibility 
upon  some  one  man.  In  this  case,  the  man  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  William  B.  Wreford.  For  this  reason  it  is  well 
that  something  more  than  has  been  said,  should  be  known 
of  the  man  behind  the  work. 

Wreford  was  born  and  raised  in  Detroit,  went  to  Detroit 
schools  and  believes  in  Detroit.  He  has  had  newspaper 
training.  Pie  has  been  assistant  secretary  of  Detroit’s  Board 
of  Commerce,  also  its  publicity  secretary,  municipal  secre¬ 
tary  and  industrial  commissioner.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
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Detroit  Athletic  Club,  a  32nd  Degree  Mason,  a  Knight  Tem¬ 
plar  and  a  Shriner. 

It  looks  as  though  William  B.  Wreford,  even  though  he 
has  a  big  work  ahead  of  him,  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of 
what  is  now  mapped  out,  and  then  go  looking  for  more. 


38.1 

tile  and  terra  cotta  plant  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  bring  a  strong  response  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  that  will  be  made,  for  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  publicity  campaign  that  is  planned  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  association. 


New  Site  for  Clay  Products  House. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  x\ssociation,  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  promoting  the  clay  products  house  at  the 
San  Francisco  exposition,  has  received  word  from  the 
director  of  exhibits  that  a  new  and  much  more  desirable 
site  than  that  which  was  first  assigned,  has  been  reserved 
for  the  model  house  that  is  to  be  erected  by  the  clay 
products  industry.  The  new  site  will  be  much  closer  to 
the  bay  and  will  be  close  to  the  state  buildings. 

The  architects,  Spencer  &  Powers,  have  had  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  plans  that  were  prepared,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  dimensions  of  the  plot,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  revised  plans  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
exposition  authorities  early  next  week  for  their  approval. 

As  soon  as  this  is  received,  duplicate  sets  of  plans  will 
be  prepared  and  distributed  through  brick  and  builders’ 
supply  concerns  in  a  large  number  of  cities,  in  order  that 
estimates  may  be  secured  from  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
tractors,  operating  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  bring  out  many  interesting 
details,  as  to  comparative  costs  of  fire-resistant  construc¬ 
tion  all  over  the  country. 

A  booklet  or  prospectus  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
copies  will  be  mailed  within  the  month  to  every  brick, 


Old  Paving  Brick  Man  Dies. 

Albert  Warren,  long  known  as  a  promoter  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  and  for  whom  a  fund  was  raised  among  paving  brick 
men  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  in  the  J.  C. 
King  Home  for  Old  Men,  at  Chicago,  died  Monday,  Oct. 
19th.  The  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  21st  at  the  Lud¬ 
low  Undertaking  Chapel  in  Chicago  and  interment  was  at 
Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association. 

Alfred  Wehlann,  secretary  of  the  Western  Ontario  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  advises  us  that  there  will  be  an 
executive  meeting  of  the  organization  at  Rodney,  early  in 
December,  and  that  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  will 
be  set  at  that  time. 


Cleveland  Tacks  “Build  with  Brick”  Signs. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary 
of  the  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination,  we  are  able 
to  show,  on  this  page,  the  way  “Build  with  Brick”  signs 
look,  as  they  are  tacked  up  in  the  “Sixth  City.”  Cleveland 
was  the  first  city  to  take  up  the  idea  of  using  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record’s”  sheet  steel  signs,  and  the  results  have 
proven  more  than  satisfactory. 
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"Build  with  Brick’’  Signs  That  Were  Tacked  Up  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination. 


Gummed  Stickers  for  Clayworkers 

Time  Extended  in  Which  Orders  Will  be 
Received  for  Blue  and  White  Pasters 
That  Will  Tell  of  Brick  and  Tile 


AS  a.  sort  of  “last  call-’  for  orders  on  gummed  stickers, 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  extended  the  time  in 
which  these  will  be  entered  to  November  10th — one 
week  after  the  date  on  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

This  is  made  necessary  by  the  number  of  different  kinds 
of  stickers  our  readers  ordered;  some  wanted  “Build  with 
Brick,”  some  “Tile  Your  Farm”  and  others  “Pave  with 
Brick.”  Many  wanted  all  fhree,  and  in  both  sizes. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  a  much  better 


Build  with  Brick 


1  rice  can  be  obtained  where  a  large  quantity  of  each  kind 
is  printed  at  once — hence  this  extended  time. 

Please  understand  that  these  stickers  are  of  two  sizes — 
"A”  and  “B" — the  “A”  size  is  shown  in  the  three  cuts  illus¬ 
trated  herewith.  This  size,  printed  either  “Build  with 
Brick,”  “Tile  Your  Farm”  or  “Pave  with  Brick”  will  cost 
you  $1.00  per  M.  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  orders 
we  receive  by  Nov.  10th.  The  “B  size,  3/4  inches  long 
and  5/s  inch  high,  will  also  be  printed  in  all  three  varieties, 


and  will  cost  you  $1.25  per  M.  or  less,  according  to  the 
amount  of  orders  we  have  to  fill. 

This  first  order  will,  of  course,  be  the  largest  we  will 
place.  If  you  want  to  come  in  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 


PAve  with  Brick 


please  write  us  at  once — do  not  wait  until  the  week  is 
ended. 

You  can  use  these  stickers,  even  though  you  have  already 
printed  the  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan  on  your  letter  heads 
and  envelopes.  You  want  it  on  the  packages  you  send  out — 
on  your  bills — on  everything  that  will  carry  a  paster.  It 


Tile  Your  Farm 

WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


will  remind  the  man  who  sees  it,  of  the  sign  you  tacked 
along  the  roadside.  In  this  way,  the  sticker  will  help  the 
sign  and  the  sign  will  help  the  sticker.  It  is  certainly 
cheap  advertising. 


I 

Cost  Accounting  Committee  Holds  First  Meeting 


THE  Joint  Committee  on  Cost  Accounting,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  The  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association,  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  on  Monday, 
October  26th,  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  G.  W.  Lenkerd. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present:  Messrs.  G.  W. 
Greenwood  and  M.  E.  Gregory  of  the  Eastern  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association;  Charles  S.  Reed,  J.  J. 
Brooks,  Jr.,  and  J.  S.  W.  Smith  of  the  Refractories  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association;  J.  G.  Barbour  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  J.  M. 
Adams,  George  Bilque  and  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell  of  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association. 

Frederic  W.  Donahoe,  editor  of  “Brick  &  Clay  Record  ’ 
and  T.  A.  Randall,  editor  of  the  “Clay  Worker”  were 
present  by  special  invitation  of  the  Committee. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  G.  W.  Len¬ 
kerd,  was  ill  and  could  not  attend,  G..  W.  Greenwood  was 
made  acting  chairman  and  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell  served  as 
secretary.  -p 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  had  *b;een  called  to  or¬ 
der,  an  extended  discussion  of  the  proper  course  for  the 
four  associations  to  pursue  was  entered  into  by  every  one 
present.  As  sentiment  was  divided  with  regard  to  the 
logical  thing  to  be  done,  it  was  decided  to  hear  the  four 
expert  engineers  with  whom  appointments  had  been  made. 

Among  the  experts  consulted  were  representatives  of 
•  cost  accounting  firms  with  national  reputations,  one  of 


which  has  been  particularly  successful  in  handling  the 
problems  of  uniform  cost  accounting  for  national  associ¬ 
ations.  The  conference  with  the  experts  brought  out 
many  features  which  were  valuable.  At  the  same  time, 
the  experts  were  given  additional  views  on  the  situation 
which  could  not  have  been  gained  through  correspond¬ 
ence.  All  of  them  expressed  the  desire  to  give  the  mat¬ 
ter  further  consideration  in  detailed  statements  which 
they  would  forward  to  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  as  soon  as  they  could  come  to  a  definite  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  most  practicable  and  effective  plan. 


Display  Room  of  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  Company,  in  the 
Reliance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  Pergola 
Effect  is  a  Unique  Feature  of  This  Display  Room. 
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Brickwork  in  the  Garden 


An  Intensely  Interesting  Article  on 
the  Possibilities  of  Brick  in  the 
Work  of  the  Landscape  Architect 


By  Charles  Alma  Byers 


Where  Brick  and  Wood 
Are  in  Correct  Combination. 


this  article,  mark,  in  reality,  a  point  where  a  broad 
driveway  leads  from  the  main  road  into  a  garden  where 
brick  has  been  made  the  dominant  note  and  where  the  walls 
are  low  and  broad  and  comfortable  to  look  upon.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  informal  garden  and  the  brick  “note”  that  is  struck 
at  the  entrance  is  repeated  throughout  the  entire  garden,  over 


WITH  each  year  the  residence  architect,  gaining  a 
greater  understanding  of  brick  and  brickwork,  em¬ 
ploys  more  and  more  of  this  grateful  material  in 
his  house  planning.  Following  him,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  comes  the  landscape  or  garden  architect  who  uses 
brick  in  order  that  his  color  scheme  may  harmonize  with  the 
object  around  which  he  is  drawing  his  design. 

Residence  architecture  owes  much  to  the  garden  architect, 
for  without  his  work  the  best  examples  of  house  planning 
would  seem  bare  and  ugly;  The  house  is,  in  truth,  the  pic- 
ture — but  it  needs  a  frame. 

The  important  secret  of  garden  designing  is  the  ability  to 
create  an  environment  that  harmonizes  with  the  house.  This 
has  to  do  not  only  with  the  color  and  outline  of  the  house 
but  with  the  texture  and  character  of  the  material  which 
enters  intb  its  construction.  Bending  back  from  this  is  the 
ability  of  the  material  employed  to  trace,  as  it  were,  the 
lines  of  the  garden  design,  in  colors  that  harmonize  with  the 
colors  and  the  texture  of  the  verdure. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  brick  should  be  employed  for  this 
purpose  when  brick  is  employed  in  building  the  walls  of  the 
house.  Just  how  near  this  brick  should  come  to  “matching” 
the  color  of  the  brick  used  in  the  house,  is  a  problem  which 
only  a  garden  architect  can  solve.  Broadly  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  the  combination  of  the  brick  and  mortar  should  blend 
with  the  color  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings. 

The  two  lamp  posts  that  form  an  entrance,  as  it  were,  to 


The  Brick  “Note”  is 
Struck  at  the  Driveway. 


w  no  1  leavy  oak  beams  and  seats  combine  with  soft  toned 
Jricv.  he  effect  is  one  of  wondrous  beauty.  These  posts 
are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  comment.  They  each  sep¬ 
arate  into  five  lantern-like  lamps  of  attractive  design,  the 
art  glass  sides  being  stripped  and  roofed  with  black  iron. 
Each  post  is  about  twenty-five  inches  square  and  the  two 


The  Romantic  Garden  Wall,  with  an  Occasional  Seat,  is  Most  Charming  When  Built  of  Brick. 
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A  Garden  Pergola  and  Summer  House  Constructed  Largely  of  Brick. 


use  slightly  more  than  three  hundred  brick.  The  corner  up¬ 
rights,  the  middle  supporting  post  and  the  mission-like  cross 
pieces  are  of  wood,  stained  a  dark  brown. 

For  a  romantic  garden  wall  no  other  building  material 
seems  quite  so  suitable  as  brick.  In  the  illustration,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  charming  brick  wall,  about  six  feet  in  height,  is 
shown.  This  wall  encloses  the  rear  garden  of  a  home  near 
Los  Angeles  and  naturally  affords  delightful  seclusion  to  the 
grounds.  At  intervals  the  plainness  of  the  wall  is  overcome 
by  square  pillar-like  creations  and  every  now  and  again,  a 
slight  curve  in  the  wall’s  alignment  is  occupied  by  a  long, 
comfortable  garden  seat.  The  grounds  enclosed  consist 
principally  of  beds  of  flowers  and  small  plots  of  lawn,  among 
which  winds  a  network  of  graveled  walks  and  beyond  the 
wall  lies  a  veritable  wilderness  of  trees.  The  red  brick  con¬ 
trast  admirably  with  the  green  of  the  foliage  and  the  wall 
forms  a  natural  association  between  the  house  and  its  setting. 

The  garden  pergola  and  summer  house  may  be  charmingly 
built  of  brick.  This  is  proven  by  one  of  the  illustrations 
here  shown,  in  which  the  pergola  covers  the  brick  paved 
walk  that  leads  from  the  side  entrance  of  the  house  and, 
near  its  terminus  enters  an  oddly  designed  summer  house. 
The  pergola  pillars  of  simple,  square  lines,  are  of  brick,  as 
is  also  the  low  wall  that  borders  the  walk  on  either  side. 
The  overhead  gir¬ 
ders  and  cross 
beams  are  of 
brown-s  t  a  i  n  e  d 
timbers.  The 
summer  house 
possesses  m  a  s- 
sive  arched  gables 
and  its  floor  is 
also  of  brick,  to 
correspond  with 
the  walk.  From 
the  pergola  gir¬ 
ders,  at  intervals, 
are  suspended 
hanging  baskets, 
and  over  the  pil¬ 
lars  and  girders 
is  trained  a  grace¬ 
ful  tracery  of 
clinging  vines. 

The  floor  of  the 


summer  house  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  walk  and  the 
retreat  is  provided  with  comfortable  garden  seats. 

Another  illustration  shows  a  garden  wall  constructed  of 
brick,  the  low  walls  forming  a  graceful  curve  toward  the 
rear  entrance  with  a  rather  massive  pillar  at  either  side. 
Near  the  gateway  on  each  side  a  small  brick  seat  is  built 
directly  into  the  arch.  Even  the  graveled  walk  is  edged 
with  brick,  which  helps  to  enhance  the  general  effect.  The 
walls  are  partly  covered  with  vines  and  in  the  background 
is  a  charming  arrangement  of  decorative  cedars,  bamboo  and 
other  foliage.  This  is  a  view  from  the  rear  porch  of  the 
house  and  the  walls  mark  the  dividing  line  between  the 
formal  garden  and  the  informal  “forest”  beyond. 

In  the  illustration  which  closes  this  article,  an  elaborate 
summer  house,  constructed  principally  of  brick,  is  shown. 
The  grounds  here  are  strictly  formal  and  brickwork  forms 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  garden  architecture  throughout. 
There  is  considerable  terracing  and  all  walks,  steps  and  bor¬ 
dering  walls  are  of  brick.  The  walls,  however,  are  coped 
with  cement  and  the  pillars  of  the  second  story  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  house  as  well  as  the  railings,  are  likewise  of  cement. 
The  summer  house  here  shown  is  a  particularly  charming 
feature.  The  upper  floor  is  open  on  all  sides  and  possesses 
merely  a  lattice  and"  beam  covering,  ihe  lower  portion  is 

partly  enclosed 
by  the  brick  ter¬ 
racing  walls  and 
its  pillars  are  also 
of  brick.  The 
flooring  of  both 
stories  is  of  brick, 
laid  in  herring¬ 
bone  design  and 
the  small  lily 
pond  that  lies 
just  below  the 
lower  portion  is 
edged  with  brick. 
Comfortable 
seats  are  provid¬ 
ed  for  both  sec¬ 
tions  and  over 
the  whole  are 
grown  many  flow¬ 
ers  and  vines  that 
make  of  it  a 


Brick  Walls,  with  Seats  that  Form  a  Particularly  Attractive  Garden  Embellishment. 
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most  delightful 
retreat.  This  gar¬ 
den  as  a  whole 
affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  illustration 
of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  brick  in 
landscape  gar¬ 
dening. 

Where  the 
problem  of  the 
landscape  archi- 
test  includes  the 
treatment  of 
sloping  ground, 
these  brick  walls 
and  brick  paved 
terraces  have 
great  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  broad, 
brick  paved  walk 
broken  with  in¬ 
numerable  1  o  w 
steps  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  charm¬ 
ing  feature  in 
many  gardens, 
both  formal  and 
informal,  and  no 
other  material 
could  be  used 
with  better  effect 
to  create  the  low  For  Terracing,  for  Walks  and 

terraced  walls 

that,  in  many  cases,  enclose  beds  of  brilliant  flowers. 

For  the  purposes  noted  brick  has  many  charms.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  its  faculty  of  retaining  its  color  through  all 
seasons,  and  its  susceptibility  to  cleanliness.  Whether  washed 
by  rain  or  by  the  gardener’s  hose,  the  brick  walks  assume 
a  pristine  purity  while  drying  with  amazing  quickness. 


brick  if  they  are 
to  attain  their 
highest  useful¬ 
ness  and  beauty. 
The  “little  jour¬ 
ney”  into  the 
garden  at  the 
close  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  rain  is  made 
pleasurable  b  y 
the  feeling  of 
cleanliness  under 
foot,  and  when 
to  this  is  added 
the  grateful  odor 
of  the  garden  re¬ 
cently  refreshed 
by  nature,  the 
sensation  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the 
firm  footing  given 
by  these  blocks 
of  burned  clay. 

So,  as  was  said 
in  the  opening  of 
this  article,  land¬ 
scape  gardening 
or,  as  it  is  called, 
garden  architec¬ 
ture,  follows  the 
trend  of  residence 

architecture  i  n 
for  Steps,  Brick  is  Unsurpassed.  the  adoption  of 

brick.  The  same 

virtues  that  commend  brick  to  the  residential  archi¬ 
tect,  recommend  it  to  he  who  is  designing  the  frame 
surrounding  the  residential  picture.  The  smallness  of  the 
multiple,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  grouped,  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  jointing,  the  varied  shadings  and  rich  colors, 
all  make  it  a  material  that  the  architer:  can  use  freely. 
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Vincent  Clay  Products  Company’s  Model  Plant  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  A  Fully  Illustrated  Article  on  This  Plant  Will 

Appear  in  a  Near  Subsequent  Issue. 


South  American  Trade. 

That  Latin  American  countries  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  the  capital  and  the  market  for  their  products 
which  they  formerly  found  in  Europe  is  emphasized  in 
“Statements  .  on  the  Latin  American  Trade  Situation,”  a 
pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  giv¬ 
ing  the  addresses  made  by  representatives  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  at  a  conference  with  American  business 
men  recently  held  in  Washington. 

The  pamphlet,  issued  as  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  18, 
contains  the  statements  made  by  the  ministers  from  Bo¬ 
livia,  Uruguay,  Peru,  and  Cuba  to  the  LInited  States,  the 
consuls  general  of  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  in  New  York, 
the  minister  from  Ecuador  to  England,  and  others,  be¬ 
sides  the  opening  remarks  of  Secretary  of  State  William 
J.  Bryan,  and  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Redfield. 

Many  obstacles  to  the  development  of  Latin  American 
trade  with  the  United  States  were  commented  on,  notably 
the  matter  of  credits  and  that  of  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Latin  American  way  of  doing  business  on  the 


part  of  business  men  in  the  United  States.  The  pamph¬ 
let  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  for  5  cents. 


New  Kiln  at  Bessemer  Plant. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  associate  editor,  C.  O.  Arbo- 
gust,  writes  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  saying  that  he  has 
recently  visited  the  plant  of  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Com¬ 
pany,  where  a  new  kiln  has  been  completed  under  the 
supervision  of  George  Vater,  and  designed  by  him  as  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Gas  Machinery  Company  of  Cleveland. 
Firing  operations  have  been  started  and  a  full  report  will 
be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue. 


How  Many  Signs  Have  You  Put  Up? 

When  the  “Build  with  Brick”  campaign  started,  you, 
maybe,  were  so  busy  that  you  had  not  time  to  order  your 
signs  and  arrange  to  have  them  put  up  where  they  will 
do  you  the  most  good.  Now  things  are  a  little  easier, 
what  about  it? 


Northwestern  Road  Congress  Meets  at  Milwaukee 


THEj  closing  days  of  October  marked  an  interest¬ 
ing  road  congress  which,  if  reports  are  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  was  heavily  swayed  toward  vitrified  brick, 
by  the  force  of  the  argument  advanced  for  that  best  of 
all  paving  materials.  The  session  was  held  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  28-31,  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Northwestern  Road  Congress,  which 
has  delegates  from  seven  states,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Papers  were  read  on  various  subjects  having  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  state  and  national  funds  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  road  building,  as  well  as  with  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  of  inspection,  convict  labor  and  the  merit  system. 

The  paper  that  made  the  most  profound  impression 
was  that  read  by  J.  M.  McCleary,  road  engineer  of  Cuy¬ 
ahoga  county,  Ohio.  He  was  followed  by  H.  J.  Kuelling, 
County  Highway  Engineer  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  whose 
paper,  “Concrete  Roads  and  Pavements,”  was,  in  most 


part,  an  apology  for  the  rather  poor  condition  of  the 
concrete  highways  in  and  near  Milwaukee,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  would  eventually  serve  as  good  founda¬ 
tions  for  brick  paved  highways. 

Excellent  papers  were  presented  on  the  subjects  of  bi¬ 
tuminous,  gravel,  macadam  and  earth  roads,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary’s  paper  on  brick  easily  outdistanced  those  read  by 
the  exponents  of  less  meritorious  paving  materials. 

An  auto  tour,  which  covered  the  Milwaukee  county 
street  and  road  improvements  was  made  the  third  day 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  delegates  had  ample  opportunity 
of  judging  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of 
pavements  that  were  taken  up  in  the  papers  read  during 
the  succeeding  days’  sessions. 

A  large  number  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  used  in 
the  building  of  roads,  added  interest  to  the  Congress  by 
elaborate  displays  of  their  machines  and  devices,  and 
many  engineers  and  highway  officials  were  registered. 


Publicity  or  Free  Advertising 

How  Every  Clayworker  Can  Add  to  His 
Sales  and  at  the  Same  Time  Educate  the 
Reading  Public  to  a  Better  Knowledge 
of  the  Best  of  All  Building  Material 


t  ung ;  that  a  brickmaker  should  do ,  is  lose  the  idea  that  everyone  knows  how  good  brick  really  is  The 
...  U19ly  fa 'f  ls  that  a  grcat  majority  of  our  builders  are  using  substitutes  for  brick  every  time  they  get  a  chance, 
’ire  limits  have  to  be  established  by  law,  to  keep  people  from  building  frame  structures  that  would  imperil  whole  cities. 
Architects  still  tell  clients  that  “brick  is  expensive”  and  that  wood  is  cheap. 

The  author  of  this  series  has  agreed  to  show  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  readers  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  beginning  in  their  own  home  tozms  and  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  Every  line  is 
pregnant  with  practical  truths  for  the  clayworker.  This  is  the  seventh  article  of  the  series. 

By  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 

Secretary  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


HOW  are  the  editors  treating  you,  Mr.  Brickmaker? 
Have  you  tried  to  secure  publication,  in  your  local 
newspaper,  of  any  of  the  reading  notices  that  have 
appeared  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  for  the  past  three 
months  ? 

If  you  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  material- 
failed  to  give  it  even  a  trial — you  will  have  to  look  very 
close  to  home,  when  you  ask  the  reason  for  the  continued 
use  of  wooden  construction  in  residence  building,  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  neighborhood  of  your  plant  or  office. 

One  brickmaker  wrote  (his  letter  is  published  on  another 
page)  that  in  a  neighboring  town,  seven  brick  houses  had 
been  erected  during  the  past  year.  The  population  of  that 
town  is  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  seven  new  hrick  houses 
means  a  new  brick  house  to  every  fifty  inhabitants.  Ask  the 
secretary  of  your  town  board  how  many  inhabitants  your 
town  has,  and  figure  out  how  many  brick  houses  would  have 
to  be  built  in  your  town  next  year,  to  equal  that  record  of 
one  new  brick  house  to  every  fifty  inhabitants. 

This  instance  is  cited  to  show  you  what  can  be  done,  in 
the  way  of  increasing  the  use  of  brick,  even  in  a  small  town. 

It  was  not  done  without  advertising,  without  publicity,  with¬ 
out  effort.  But  it  was  done,  and  it  is  probably  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  single  year  shows,  in  the  town  in  which  you 
live. 

Before  these  seven  brick  houses  went  up,  the  chances  are 
that  the  amount  of  building  being  done  in  that  town  was  very 
small.  Then  the  building  “boom”  struck  it.  It  came  at  a 
time  when  the  prospective  builders  had  been  educated  to  use 
brick. 

If  a  similar  boom  struck  your  town  tomorrow,  could  you 
say,  truthfully,  that  more  than  half  of  the  construction  would 
be  of  brick  or  hollow  tile ? 

If  you  were  about  to  build  a  house  of  your  own,  you  would 
use  brick— why?  Because  you  know  brick  is  the  best  and 
the  cheapest,  in  the  long  run.  Because  you  know  it  is  the 
safest  material,  the  most  economical. 

Why,  then,  would  your  neighbors  build  in  frame?  Simply 
because  they  would  not  know  as  much  about  brick  as  you  do. 

What  are  you  doing  to  educate  them?  If  you  are  waiting 
until  you  hear  of  someone  that  is  going  to  build,  you  are, 
perhaps,  waiting  until  some  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
use  frame.  Frame  houses  are  all  around  him.  Frame  houses 
were  “good  enough”  for  his  father  and  his  father’s  father 
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before  him.  \  ou  want  to  sell  him  brick — therefore,  you 
talk  brick. 

Are  you  going  to  have  time— in  the  brief  period  that  will 
elapse  between  the  time  you  hear  he  is  going  to  build,  and 
the  day  he  starts  to  dig  for  his  foundation — -to  overcome  that 
prejudice,  which  may  be  in  favor  of  frame? 

Is  it  not  a  little  more  sensible  to  fight  that  prejudice, 
months  in  advance,  with  newspaper  publicity?  The  prospec¬ 
tive  builder  absorbs  building  information  years  in  advance  of 
his  actual  plunging  into  the  maze  of  plans,  contracts  and 
construction.  What  are  you  doing  with  those  years?  What 
are  you  doing  to  interest  the  builder  who  will  be  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  some  years  from  now? 

Are  your  neighbors’  any  wiser  today,  on  the  subject  of 
brick  economy,  brick  safety,  brick  beauty,  than  they  were 
five  years  ago  ? 

In  what  way  do  you  expect  they  will  be  made  wiser  five 
years  from  now,  than  they  are  today?  What  are  you  doing 
to  hasten  the  day  when  every  man  who  builds  a  home  will 
think  brick  first,  instead  of  frame  first? 

If  you,  Mr.  Brickmaker,  have  done  your  part,  the  roads 
leading  to  and  from  your  town  are  enlivened  by  signs  that 
say  “Build  with  Brick.”  You  have  done  your  part  in  plac¬ 
ing  a  suggestion  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  may  build — 
not  only  today,  but  next  year — ten  years  bence.  Some  one  says 
“Build”  and,  unconsciously,  he  adds  “with  Brick.”  And  just 
as  unconsciously,  he  adds  “Why?” 

Now  you  know  “why.”  What  are  you  doing  to  tell  him 
what  you  know?  A  brickmaker,  perhaps  in  the  county  just 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  your  plant  is  situated,  is  telling 
them  “why”  and  to  him  will  come  the  benefit,  in  much 
greater  measure  than  it  comes  to  you. 

Think  of  the  towns  you  have  seen,  and  where  you  have 
been  forced  to  say :  “They  certainly  have  a  lot  of  brick 
houses  here.”  Do  you  suppose  those  brick  houses  came  of  a 
higher  order  of  general  intelligence  than  your  townsfolk  pos¬ 
sess?  Or  of  greater  wealth— or  of  a  greater  brick  knowl¬ 
edge?  If  the  latter — who  gave  them  the  knowledge? 

Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  it  was  some  brickmaker,  who 
saw  far  enough  ahead  to  spread  the  gospel  of  safe,  sane, 
economical,  artistic  brick  construction,  either  through  per¬ 
sonal  effort  or  general  publicity? 

Is  it  hot  fair  to  assume  that  this  took  some  time — that  it 
covered  a  period,  perhaps,  of  years?  You  see  the  result! 

Yours  is  a  commodity  that  has  sense  with  it  and  behind 
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it.  It  has  more  good  arguments  in  its  favor  than  any  other 
building  material.  Shout  the  truth  about  brick  and  you  will 
make  brick  a  monopolistic  material,  taking  to  itself  prac¬ 
tically  all  building  construction. 

Why,  then,  are  you  so  chary  of  the  truth  ?  Why,  then, 
do  you  continue  to  hold  on  to  the  uttermost  dime  in  your 
purse,  refusing  to  part  with  it,  even  to  bring  you  a  return  in 
orders  that  will  bring  that  dime  back,  married,  and  raising  a 
family  ? 


You  May  Be  the  Next 


Victim  of  a  Disastrous  Fire! 

This  fear  constantly  haunts 
you  if  you  live  in  a  frame 
house. 

Stop  the  worry!  Protect  the 
lives  of  your  wife  and  children! 

Build  With  Brick 

Wiseheimer  Brick  Company 

Anytown,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Fifteenth  Display  Advertisement.  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  Will  Be  Glad  to  Furnish  An  Electro  of  the 
Illustration  at  a  Very  Nominal  Cost. 

Do  you  then,  belong  to  the  mossy-backed  individuals  that 
do  not  believe  in  advertising?  Or  is  it  your  contention  that 
some  vast  promotion  fund  is  necessary — a  fund  to  which 
you  would  be  glad  to  subscribe  if  you  could  see  where  you 
were  going  to  get  any  results  out  of  it? 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  you  don’t  intend  to 
spend  a  cent  for  advertising  until  you  have  to,  or  something 
pretty  near  like  it. 

Here  is  a  way — perhaps  imperfect — where  a  small  sum, 
invested  in  advertising  right  in  the  field  from  which  you, 
and  you  alone,  may  reap.  With  it  comes  a  promise  of  “in¬ 
tensified  farming”  in  that  you  are  given  access  to  the  read¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  paper — stories  are  given  you  so  that  you 
may  be  saved  the  expenditure  of  the  time  and  thought  nec¬ 
essary  to  prepare  them.  You  are  not  asked  to  pledge  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  supporting  fund — just  asked  to  try 
a  series  of  ads.  in  your  local  paper,  and  try  to  get  the  editor 
to  help  you  educate  his  townsfolk  and  yours,  so  they  will 
know  more,  and  more,  and  yet  still  more  about  brick. 

If  it  does  not  bring  results,  you  may  stop  any  time. 

Are  you  trying  it — or  waiting? 


Hasn’t  waiting  been  your  trouble,  for  a  long  time?  Is 
there  any  connection  between  your  “waiting”  and  the  crowd¬ 
ed  condition  of  your  sheds — the  low  prices  you  have  been 
getting — the  general  “misery”  of  your  business? 

Or  is  it  all  the  other  fellow — who  cuts  prices,  and  raises 
“hob”  with  the  business? 

Why  not  look  around  and  see  if  you  have  a  mirror  any¬ 
where  in  your  desk?  You  might  be  able  to  see  something 
in  that  that  would  look  like  the  man  who  is  holding  back 
some  of  your  prosperity. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

That  the  United  States  is  still  a  backward  nation  in  the 
movement  to  promote  fireproof  construction  of  buildings  and 
to  prevent  the  economic  losses  caused  by  fires,  is  indicated  in 
a  statistical  investigation  of  building  operations  for  last  year 
which  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  use  of  brick,  concrete,  hollow 
tile  and  other  forms  of  fire-resisting  construction,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  today  erecting  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times  as  many  new  wooden  buildings  as  fire-resisting  struc¬ 
tures,  according  to  the  government’s  report.  This  is  the  record 
in  108  of  the  157  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  35,000  inhabitants. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  proportion  of  wooden  and  non- 
fireproof  buildings  in  the  smaller  cities  is  much  larger  than 
it  is  in  cities  of  considerable  size.  Experts  estimate  that, 
with  this  fact  in  consideration,  the  amount  of  wooden  con¬ 
struction  in  all  cities,  large  and  small,  is  perhaps  five  times  as 
much  as  non-fireproof  construction,  instead  of  three  and  one- 


Stop  and  Figure  Out 

What  That  Frame  House 
Is  Costing  You! 


The  man  who  lives  in  a  brick  house  can 
economize  after  he  has  provided  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  his  family. 

He  has  lower  fire  insurance,  lower  coal 
bills  and  no  repair  costs. 

The  man  who  lives  in  a  frame  house  has 
to  meet  an  ever-increasing  repair  cost,  if 
he  wants  his  house  to  look  right.  He  has 
a  higher  insurance  rate.  He  has  a  higher 
coal  bill. 

If  you  find  a  leak  in  your  business,  you 
take  means  to  stop  it. 

Stop  the  leak  in  your  everyday  cost,  by 
moving  into  a  brick  house. 

Better  still — 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK 
Universal  Brick  &  Tile  Company 

High  Point,  Ohio 

iiiiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN^ 

The  Sixteenth  Display  Advertisement.  This  Ad.  Will  Land 
a  Telling  Blow  for  Brick  if  Set  Two  Columns  News¬ 
paper  Width,  Six  Inches  High. 

half  times  as  much,  as  is  shown  by  the  record  for  the  larger 
cities. 

In  the  United  States  last  year  there  were  erected  nearly 
83,000  wooden  buildings,  less  than  22,000  brick  and  hollow- 
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tile  structures,  only  153  stone  buildings,  1,437  structures  of 
concrete  and  472  of  stone,  brick  or  some  other  material,  with 
steel  skeletons.  These  figures  apply  for  the  108  of  the  leading 
cities  for  which  the  government  has  collected  complete  rec¬ 
ords. 

The  European  cities  are  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  fireproof  construction,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  amount  of  annual  fire  waste 
there,  as  compared  to  the  amount  that  is  suffered  in  this 
country. 

The  enormous  annual  property  loss  by  fire  in  the  United 
States,  which  exceeds  $2.50  per  capita,  is  a  subject  of  com¬ 
ment  by  foreign  visitors.  The  first  loss  in  Europe,  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  better  type  of  building  construction,  it  is 
said,  is  estimated  to  be  only  33  cents  per  capita. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

“Frame  construction  costs  more  in  the  long  run,”  says 
George  H.  Clippert,  in  the  Detroit  “Free  Press.”  “Insur¬ 
ance,  paint  and  repairs  make  frame  buildings  expensive 
to  maintain.  If  you  saw  a  frame  building  being  con¬ 
structed  in  the  downtown  or  business  district  you  would 
quite  naturally  think  someone  was  off  in  his  calculations — 
that  our  building  ordinances  were  too  lax — that  such  a 
construction  was  entirely  out  of  place,  and  that  someone’s 


education  had  been  neglected.  You  might  think  worse 
things  if  you  happen  to  own  the  adjoining  building. 

“If  you  see  a  frame  house  being  built  in  the  residence 
district,  you,  perhaps,  give  it  no  thought.  That  is  where 
someone’s  education  has  been  neglected,  too,  and  this  time 
it  is  yours. 

“It  is  generally  believed  that  a  frame  house  can  be  built 
at  less  cost  than  a  house  of  more  substantial  construction, 
and  it  is  true,  if  you  consider  only  the  initial  cost.  But 
the  man  who  builds  in  the  downtown  district  considers 
more  than  the  initial  cost.  He  considers  what  he  will 
have,  not  only  when  the  building  is  first  completed,  but 
after  the  building  has  .stood  for  fifteen,  twenty  or  forty 
years.  He  considers  what  the  repairs  will  be  and  at  what 
rate  the  building  will  deteriorate,  regardless  of  repairs. 

“Now,  these  things  are  just  what  the  house  builder 
should  consider  and  if  you  are  going  to  build  a  house, 
listen  to  a  few  facts  and  consult  an  architect,  and  an  insur¬ 
ance  agent  and  learn  that  a  brick  house  costs  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  more  to  construct  than  a  frame  house,  that  from  three  to 
five  years  after  a  frame  house  has  been  completed  repairs  are 
necessary,  and  are  heavier  each  succeeding  year,  while  a 
brick  house  has  practically  no  repairs  for  fifty  years,  ex¬ 
cept  that  part  of  the  house  which  is  of  wood.  You  will 
also  learn  that  the  rate  of  insurance  is  30  per  cent  lower 
on  a  brick  house  than  a  frame  house.” 


Free  Scholarships  at  Illinois  University 


The  University  of  Illinois  has  taken  a  step  which  be¬ 
speaks  the  praise  of  every  clayworker  within  the  borders  of 
the  -state,  as  well  as  those  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
who  will,  in  all  probability,  be  benefited  by  the  University’s 
generosity. 

In  a  circular  signed  by  C.  M.  McConn,  registrar,  the  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  the  University  of  Illinois  gives,  each  year,  one 
hundred  and  two  free  scholarships  in  ceramics,  is  explained. 
This  circular  reads  as  follows: 

“The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the 
session  of  1905,  enacted  a  law  containing  the  following  pro¬ 
vision  : 

“  ‘It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  give 
thorough  and  reliable  instruction  in  the  geology  of  clay- 
working  materials,  their  origin,  classification,  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  their  behavior  under  such  influences 
as  are  met  with  during  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
to  provide  for  this  purpose  such  instructor,  laboratories,  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  all  illustrative  material  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  this  instruction  practical.’ 

“In  the  performance  of  this  duty  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  has  established  a  Department  of  Ceramics 
and  four-year  courses  of  study  in  Ceramics  and  Ceramic 
Engineering. 

“As  a  further  incentive  to  the  study  of  this  subject,  the 
Trustees  offer  in  these  courses  one  hundred  and  two  free 
scholarships,  one  for  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  assigned 
by  the  University  on  the  nomination  of  the  Illinois  Clay 
Workers’  Association.  Each  scholarship  relieves  the  holder 
thereof  from  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  ($10.00, 
payable  once,  upon  entrance)  and  the  incidental  fees  ($24.00 
a  year). 

“These  scholarships  will  be  assigned  and  may  be  held  on 
the  following  terms : 

“1.  A  person  to  be  eligible  must  be  a  resident  of  the 
county  for  which  he  is  nominated;  must  be  not  less  than 
sixteen  years  of  age;  and  must  be  qualified  to  meet  in  full, 
without  conditions,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  of  the  University.  No  student  who  has 
attended  the  University  of  Illinois  is  eligible. 

“2.  The  scholarship  is  good  for  the  school  year  of  en¬ 
trance  and  for  three  years  thereafter,  provided  the  holder 
continues  a  resident  of  the  State  and  pursues  either  the 


prescribed  course  in  Ceramics  or  the  prescribed  course  in 
Ceramic  Engineering,  subject  to  all  examinations,  rules,  and 
requirements  of  the  University. 

“For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  Courses  in 
Ceramics,  address  Mr.  Ray  T.  Stull,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Courses  in  Ceramics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  or  the 
undersigned.” 

American  Pottery  Exports. 

The  American  demand  for  several  minor  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  stimulated  by  the  changes  in  trade  with  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  the  result  of  increasing  materially  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  1914  and  following  years.  In  the  case  of  pot¬ 
tery  this  movement  toward  a  stronger  hold  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  is  already  well  under  way.  The  produc¬ 
tion  in  1913  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  underlying  cause  of  this  prosperity  is,  no  doubt, 
the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  American  prod¬ 
uct  in  texture,  finish,  color,  decoration,  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  crazing,  the  higher  grades  of  American  pottery 
equaling  if  not  surpassing  some  of  the  best  imported  ware. 
For  many  years  the  value  of  the  imported  pottery  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  value  of  that  made  at  home,  but  about  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  domestic  production 
caught  up  with  imports,  and  since  that  time  it  has  greatly 
exceeded  them,  the  production  in  1913  being  nearly  four 
times  as  great  in  value  as  the  imports.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  last  year,  a  considerable  decrease  in  exports  of  pot¬ 
tery,  a  record  which  should  now  be  reversed  by  reason 
of  the  changes  in  the  world’s  commerce  that  have  become 
inevitable. — Bulletin  599,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


Washington’s  New  Tenements  to  Be  Built  of  Brick. 

One  of  the  first  things  Congress  did  after  convening 
following  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  president’s  wife, 
was  to  pass  a  bill  ordering  the  abolition  of  the  old  frame 
tenement  buildings,  for  years  one  of  the  capital’s  cancerous 
growths,  and  that  new  brick  buildings  be  erected  in  their 
place,  These  slums  have  been  the  object  of  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
attacks  and  those  of  other  citizens  interested  in  a  thorough 
beautifying  of  the  capital  and  the  elimination  of  its  alleys. 
Modern  brick  buildings  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  slums 
should  serve  as  a  model  of  what  other  large  cities  should  do. 


SOME  months  since,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  pub¬ 
lished  an  inquiry  from  one  of  its  readers,  who 
wanted  to  learn  of  some  kind  of  a  clay  digging  ma¬ 
chine  that  would  work  on  top  of  the  clay  bank  and  dig  to 
a  depth  of  ten  to  twelve  feet,  fill  cars  on  top  of  the  clay 
bank,  and  clean  up  the  field  of  clay  as  it  worked.  Our 


A  Simple  Excavator 
for  $2500 

Brick  Plant  Superintendent  Invents 
System  Whereby  Heavy  Overburdens 
are  Stripped  Quickly  and  Economically 

reader  mentioned  the  price  of  $2,500  as  being  about  the 
amount  such  a  machine  should  cost. 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  article,  another 
of  our  readers  wrote,  saying  that  he  had  just  patented  a 
machine  which  would  meet  practically  all  the  require¬ 
ments  mentioned.  Pictures  of  the  machine  in  operation 
and  a  description  of  the  same  are  given  herewith. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina 
Clay  Company  at  Langley,  S.  C.,  is  the  inventor  of  this 
system.  Two  of  his  machines  have  been  installed  at  the 
clay  mines  in  Langley,  one  having  a  1/4-yard  scraper 
bucket,  the  other  a  two-yard  bucket,  both  being  operated 
by  ordinary  hoist  engines.  The  illustration  shows  one  of 
these  buckets  removing  a  heavy  over-burden  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  in  depth.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  same  de¬ 
vice  will  be  applicable  for  digging  brick  clay  or  stripping 
the  over-burden  from  same.  The  inventor  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  claims  that  it  could  work  to  advantage  in  a  very 
wet  pit  as  the  water  would  not  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  machine;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dipper,  having  re¬ 
ceived  its  load,  is  immediately  suspended  on  the  carrier 
lines,  from  which  it  can  be  dumped  at  the  will  of  the  op¬ 
erator  anywhere  along  the  span,  either  in  a  pile  or  into 
cars.  It  looks  as  though  this  system  was  one  which  could 
be  installed  at  a  very  low  cost — one  that  is  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  brickmaker. 


“Firing  and  Burning”  by  E.  Schmatolla,  Dipl.  Ing. 

The  last  installment  of  the  series  of  papers  under  the  above  title  will 
appear  in  the  November  17  issue. 

Certain  additional  data  was  necessary  to  complete  the  series,  and  necessi¬ 
tated  the  postponement  of  the  closing  paper  from  this  issue  until  the  next. 

Don’t  Fail  to  Read  the  Final  Installment  in  the  Next  Issue! 
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The  Way  to  Reach  the  Farmer 

The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Heart-to-Heart 
Talks  on  Publicity  in  Connection  with 
Burned  Clay  Ware  in  Farming  Communities 

By  C.  B.  Platt 

Secretary ,  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Assn. 


(Continued  from  Oct.  20  issue) 

HERE  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  every  acre  of 
productive  soil  in  America  should  have  good  clay 
drain-tile  under  its  surface.  Most  of  these  reasons 
can  be  classified  into  two  divisions,  which  briefly  stated,  are 

(1)  that  tile  will  increase  the  productivity  of  any  land  in 
all  seasons,  wet  and  dry,  by  aerating  the  soil  and  so  enabling 
the  farmer  to  realize  greater  profits  from  his  investment,  and 

(2)  tile  prevents  the  fertile  top-soil  from  being  washed 
away,  consequently  conserving  the  land,  especially  the  hilly 
tracts. 

The  farmer,  as  a  whole,  has  learned  that  it  pays  him  to 
tile  his  wet  or  swampy  land.  The  task  before  us  is  to  con¬ 
vince  him — first  that  he  should  use  well  burned  clay  tile, 
and  so  insure  himself  against  having  to  re-tile  at  some  near 
or  distant  date,  and  second,  that  he  should  tile  his  whole 
farm  to  increase  the  yield  of  his  land.  There  are  a  great 
many  farmers  and  eminent  agricultural  authorities  who 
admit  that  a  systematic  system  of  drainage  will  produce 
larger  and  better  crops,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  “coun¬ 
try  gentlemen’’  have  yet  to  be  shown  wherein  the  benefit 
lies  for  them  to  invest  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars 
an  acre  in  drain-tile. 

And  so,  following  to  the  last  analysis  the  problem  of  tbe 
clayworker  who  would  seek  or  wish  to  expand  a  market  for 
his  product  on  the  farm,  the  conclusion  is  that  our  first  steps 
in  publicity  must  be  along  educational  lines,  and  that  we 
must  produce  advertising  copy  that  will  create  a  demand  by 
teaching  the  farmer  why  it  would  improve  his  plant — for  a 
farm  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge  open  air  agricultural 
plant — where  the  bread  and  meat  of  the  nation  and  a  great 
part  of  the  world  are  produced. 

But  advertising  alone,  effective  as  it  may  be,  will  prove 
a  slow,  and  especially  at  the  beginning,  a  tedious  path  to  big¬ 
ger  sales,  if  we  do  not  employ  other  means  of  proving  to  the 
farmer  the  merits  of  clay  products.  We  must  look  to  the 
assistance  of  the  various  agricultural  experimental  stations 
to  prove  our  claims.  We  must  look  forward — and  who  has 
a  more  inalienable  right  than  the  man  with  a  meritorious 
product — to  co-operation  from  the  farm  journals,  which, 
when  they  have  been  satisfied  of  the'  value  of  clay  products 
on  the  farm,  should  lay  bare  the  facts  as  a  part  of  their  duty, 
which  is  to  advise  the  farmer  of  any  material  or  machine 
that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  plant  and  enlarge  his 
bank  account. 

Education  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  We  must  teach  the 
farmer  why  drain-tile  will  increase  the  average  yield  per 
acre  on  his  farm ;  we  must  demonstrate  to  him  why  a  clay 
block  silo  will  keep  his  ensilage  moist  and  succulent  for 
many  months.  We  must  prove  to  him  that  his  hay  will  keep 
dry  and  sweet  in  the  loft  of  a  barn  constructed  of  hollow 
clay  blocks,  where  his  fodder  and  his  cattle  are  not  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  being  consumed  by  a  fire  ofttimes  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  a  farm  hand ;  we  must  show  him  how 
much  more  like  home  his  house  would  be  if  built  of  brick 
or  hollow  tile,  how  much  cooler  it  would  be  at  noontide  on 


a  hot  summer  day  when  the  heat  is  rising  in  waves  over  the 
fields,  than  a  frame  house,  and  how  much  warmer  it  would 
be  in  the  dead  of  winter  when  the  chilling  blasts  are  roaring- 
through  the  pines  and  driving  every  living  thing  to  shelter. 
Above  all,  he  must  be  told  how  much  safer  he  would  feel 
when  he  has  retired  for  the  night  after  a  hard  day’s  work, 
if  he  lived  in  a  house  built  of  burned  clay,  where  he,  his 
wife  and  his  children  would  not  be  in  constant  danger  of 
being  roasted  alive.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  from  Missouri, 
it  is  the  average  man  on  the  farm.  But  when  once  he  has 
been  convinced  that  a  certain  commodity  is  of  value  to  him, 
he  stays  sold  for  a  long  time— it  takes  a  great  deal  to  shake 
his  faith. 

When  the  work  of  education  has  been  well  started,  just 
think  of  the  rich  field  there  is  for  the  manufacturer  of  clay 
products  that  can  be  used  on  the  farm.  Nothing  could  be 
more  auspicious  for  his  future  prosperity  than  the  history¬ 
making  events  that  are  happening  this  very  day  and  hour. 
Just  picture  in  your  mind  the  enormous  market  abroad  for 
farm  produce  of  all  kinds,  the  millions  of  mouths  that  must 
be  fed,  and  realize  that  the  farmer  will  have  a  bigger  de¬ 
mand  for  his  output,  with  better  prices  than,  we  believe^.Jie 
has  ever  received  in  the  past.  It  means  an  unparalleled  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  owner  of  every  farm  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  a  plentitude  of  money  with  which  to  buy — drain- 
tile,  or  silo  block,  or  automobiles. 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  for  future  developments  to  ex¬ 
pand  or  create  a  richer  market  for  burned  clay  on  the  farm. 
The  bumper  crop  of  the  past  year  has  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  average  farmer  more  surplus  cash  than  he  has  had  for 
some  time.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  recently  cre¬ 
ated  buying  power  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
seventeen  million  dollars  more  to  spend  this  year  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  had  with  the  same  crop,  through  the 
exceptionally  good  prices  he  has  received  for  his  product. 
He  has  cash  now  and  is  willing  to  spend  it. 

But  how  much  will  he  spend  for  clay  products  during  the 
coming  year?  How  can  he  spend  much  for  a  commodity 
his  knowledge  of  which  is  greatly  limited?  The  opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  age  lies  before  us.  A  little  money  spent  now 
for  publicity,  with  a  constantly  increasing  appropriation,  will 
work  wonders.  Just  how  suddenly  we  will  grasp  this  op¬ 
portunity  depends  upon  the  broadness  of  our  ideas. 

(To  be  continued) 


Will  Make  Brick  from  Blast  Furnace  Slag. 

Several  times  during  the  past  year,  inquiries  have  been 
received  by  this  magazine  relative  to  the  manufacture  of 
brick  from  blast  furnace  slag.  None  of  these  have  ma¬ 
terialized  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out  but  we 
have  been  informed  that  John  Douglas  of  1815  Rush  Ave., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  intends  to  give  the  process  a  further 
“try  out.”  He  writes,  under  date  of  Oct.  15th,  saying: 
“and  notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost 
trying  to  make  brick  out  of  blast  furnace  slag,  we  are 
going  to  make  ‘slag  brick’”. 
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Some  Good  Arguments  for  Brick 

Pennsylvania  Clay  Club  Gives  Some 
Good  Reasons  Why  Builders  Should 
Use  Brick  and  Reduce  Fire  Hazards 


A  booklet,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Clay  Club, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  contains  some  excellent  arguments 
for  brick.  They  are  worthy  of  reproduction,  and  are 
given  in  full: 

The  man  who  owns  a  house  and  lives  in  it  uses  the 
word  risk  in  the  original  sense.  Safety  must  come  be¬ 
fore  everything  else.  As  fire  is  practically  the  only  de¬ 
structive  agency  to.be  feared,  the  question  becomes:  Is 
the  house  safe  from  fire? 

Is  it  made  of  such  material  that  wife  and  children  may 
be  smothered  in  their  beds  almost  before  they  wake?  Or 
is  it  built  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  security?  All 
of  us  have  to  live  in  houses,  even  if  we  don’t  own  our 
own,  and  these  are  questions  which  touch  every  man. 

The  great  conflagration  hazard  present  in  every  Amer¬ 
ican  city  is  due  to  the  use  of  wood  in  building  construc¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  fact  stated  upon  the 
authority  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
Do  you  want  this  hazard  to  apply  in  your  house? 

In  America  the  fire  loss  in  1907  was  $2.51  per  capita. 
In  Europe  it  was  48  cents.  Here  is  the  answer:  America 
uses  500  feet  of  lumber  per  capita,  Europe  60  feet.  Eu¬ 
rope  uses  brick. 

A  pail  of  water  with  brick,  is  equal  to  a  whole  fire  de¬ 
partment  with  wood. 

Lumber  is  high  and  brick  are  cheap.  A  brick  building 
requires  less  insurance  and  lower  rates.  Brick  walls  re¬ 


quire  no  paint.  A  brick  house  is  less  expensive  to  main¬ 
tain.  In  most  cases  the  brick  house  is  nearly  as  cheap 
as  the  frame,  and  indefinitely  superior. 

Brick  houses  are  fireproof,  cool  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter.  They  are  more  salable  and  do  not  decay.  Hol¬ 
low  tile  for  the  inside  course  makes  a  dry,  warm  build¬ 
ing.  Hollow  tile  can  be  used  for  partitions.  Hollow  tile 
is  adaptable  for  the  cheapest  dwelling  or  for  the  heaviest 
class  of  building. 

Brick  dwellings  look  and  are  more  substantial.  A 
brick  house  gives  an  impression  of  value.  Get  your 
architect  to  plan  solid  brick  or  tile  construction,  and 
thereby  insure  fireproof,  solid  and  substantial  buildings. 

Buying  cheap  goods  to  save  money  is  like  stopping  the 
clock  to  save  time.  The  building  of  frame  or  brick  veneer 
buildings  is  building  fire  traps,  which  is  poor  economy. 

If  any  of  our  readers  find  suggestions  in  these  items, 
that  prove  useful  to  them  in  preparing  their  own  liter¬ 
ature,  they  owe  it  to  the  industry  to  send  a  copy  of  their 
own  advertising  to  this  office,  where  it  in  turn  will  be 
given  prominence.  In  this  way,  gradually,  we  will  arrive 
at  a  point  where  all  manufacturers  of  brick  will  be  using 
the  same  arguments — the  strongest  arguments  available. 
Uniformity  is  desirable,  since  it  has  the  value  of  repeti¬ 
tion.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good 
publicity. 


One  of  the  Display  Rooms  in  the  Pearson  Brick  Company’s  Establishment  at  Newcastle,  Penn.  The  Woodwork  in  this 
Room  is  Old  Ivory  Finish,  while  that  of  the  Alcove  is  Malachite  Green.  Dark  Green  Velvet  Carpet  is  Laid  Upon  the 
Floors.  This  Display  Room,  which  is  One  of  Four,  Opens  Off  the  Main  Hall,  and  is  of  Easy  Access  to  Architects  and 
Other  Lovers  of  Good  Brickwork. 
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Kilns,  Loading  Track  and  Stock  Sheds  at  Mt.  Union  Refractories  Company’s  Plant,  at  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 


A  Well  Designed  Firebrick  Plant 

Where  Special  Equipment  Makes  for  Speed, 

Economy  and  Efficiency  and  Becomes  a 
Monument  to  the  Man  Who  Designed  It 


SPECIALISTS  in  plant  designing  start  from  many 
points — it  may  be  as  ceramists,  as  engineers,  as 
machinists,  or  merely  capitalists.  A  novel  start, 
however,  is  by  way  of  the  repair  shop. 

The  illustrations  that  accompany  this  article  were  made 
from  photographs  taken  at  the  works  of  the  Mount  Union 
Refractories  Company’s  plant  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.  How 
complete  this  plant  is — how  perfect  its  equipment — is  told 
without  words. 

On  another  page  is  printed  the  picture  of  the  designer, 
H.  W.  Gerlock.  Having  finished  a  technical  schooling,  he 


started  in  to  learn  the  practical  end  of  the  machine,  foundry 
and  engineering  business  in  1883.  Six  years  later  he  built 
and  started  in  the  foundry,  machine  and  engineering  busi¬ 
ness  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  where  he  still  is. 

For  the  first  nine  years,  this  enterprise  was  solely  gen¬ 
eral  repair  work.  It  grew,  however,  until  the  old  equipment 
was  too  small,  and  in  1898,  the  present  buildings  were  erect¬ 
ed,,  and  the  firm  of  Gerlock  started  to  make  brick  plant 
equipment,  specializing  on  the  silica  brick  plants  that  had 
sprung  up  in  western  Pennsylvania.  That  line  of  business 
was  followed  until  1906,  when  J.  C.  Corbin  joined  the  firm, 


The  Power  Lime  Mixer 
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The  Battery  of  Kilns,  with  Gerlock  Kiln  Bands 


and  brought  with  him  a  wide  knowledge  of  brick  plant 
construction,  applying  to  both  refractories  and  clay  build¬ 
ing  brick. 

Year  after  year,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  in¬ 
creased,  until  today  it  is  singularly  complete — a  unit  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Nor  do  they  confine  their  efforts  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  brick  plant  equipment, — the  activities  of  the  firm 
of  Gerlock  goes  beyond  that,  and  embraces  the  “reciprocity 
of  clay” — as  is  evidenced  by  the  following:  In  September 
of  this  year,  J.  C.  Corbin  wrote  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  that 
the  Borough  of  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  had 
asked  for  bids  on  street  paving,  speci¬ 
fying  that  the  pavement  should  be 
either  brick  or  concrete.  He  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  usual  the 
cement  people  were  “on  the  job”  much 
more  actively  than  the  representatives 
of  the  brick  interests.  He  asked  that, 
in  order  that  he  might  put  some  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  path  of  the  cement  men, 
we  provide  him  with  reprints  of  vari¬ 
ous  articles,  like  “Concrete  Streets  in 


Chicago  a  Failure”  that  had  appeared  in  this  magazine.  On 
October  5,  a  second  letter  reached  the  editor’s  desk,  this 
time  announcing  the  defeat  of  the  mud  mixers  and  the  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  of  brick  pavements. 

The  firm  of  Gerlock  takes  considerable  pride  in  its  in¬ 
dustrial  cars.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  com¬ 
plete  line  anywhere,  and,  although  this  includes  almost 
every  conceivable  kind  of  dump,  dirt,  clay,  stone,  transfer 
and  dryer  cars,  new  designs  are  being  made,  every  once 
in  a  while,  to  suit  the  peculiar  needs  of  some  branch  of 

the  industry. 

Some  of  these  cars  are  shown  in  the 
illustrations  that  accompany  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Some  are  shown  in  the  pictures 
of  the  Mt.  Union  Refractories  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant.  But  these  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total — Gerlock  makes 
cars  for  every  purpose. 

And  it  must  be  understood  that  spe¬ 
cial  cars  may  either  follow  or  dictate 
special  equipment.  So  in  every  branch 
of  clay  working,  where  material  is  to 
be  handled  economically,  Gerlock  is 
prepared  to  make  special  plans  and 


H.  W.  Gerlock 


Loading  the  Dryer  Cars 


J.  C.  Corbin 
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A  Gerlock  Dump  Car 


A  Gerlock  Stone  Charger 


A  Gerlock  Side  Dump  Car 


show  where,  by  adopting  them,  greater  speed,  greater  econ¬ 
omy,  greater  capacity  and  greater  profits  will  follow  their  in¬ 
stallation.  These  cars  are  built  by  a  concern  that  takes 


pride  in  building  cars  that-fit  every  requirement — not  only 
of  capacity  and  facility  of  handling,  but  of  standing  the 
tests  of  time  and  rough  handling.  It  is  idle  to  add  that 
none  but  the  best  material  enters  into  their  construction — 
without  it,  no  equipment  is  good.  But  with  the  material 
goes  expert  designing  that  makes  the  wearing  parts 
heavy,  and  does  away  with  unnecessary  weight  at  other 
places. 


A  Gerlock  Bottom  Dump  Mud  Car 


A  Gerlock  Transfer  Car 


Are  You  Following  Freight  Changes? 


Nearly  two  years  ago,  '‘Brick  and  Clay  Record”  began 
publishing  changes  in  freight  rates  as  they  affected  brick, 
hollow  tile  and  clay.  This  service  necessitates  the  perusal 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s  dockets  and 
the  examination  of  thousands  of  freight  changes,  in  order 
to  segregate  those  which  would  interest  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  readers. 

Even  after  this  is  done,  additional  work  has  to  be  put 
upon  this  department  as,  when  the  information  reaches 
Brick  and  Clay  Record,  it  is  neither  in  alphabetical  nor 
geographical  order,  and  considerable  indexing  must  be 
done  in  this  office,  to  give  the  information  to  clayworkers 
in  a  form  which  will  enable  them  to  readily  discover  any 
changes  in  rates  which  affect  them,  without  having  to  go 
through  all  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  ail  across 
the  country,  ninety  per  cent  of  which,  in  all  probability, 
are  not  of  interest  to  the  particular  reader  who  is  perusing 
the  columns. 

Once  in  a  while  one  of  our  readers,  surprised  by  a  low 
rate  quoted,  writes  us  for  the  “authority,”  so  indicating 
that  he  has  been  using  a  higher  rate  than  was  necessary 
in  making  his  quotations.  The  inference  is  that  having 
used  this  high  rate,  he  lost  the  business  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  had  no  occasion  to  make  shipments.  In  this  way, 
the  “Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles”  department  puts  him 


on  the  right  track,  and  perhaps,  by  using  the  lower  freight 
rate  in  making  his  prices,  he  may  gain  business  and  so 
have  occasion  to  use  the  low  rate. 

b  reight  rates  are  of  vital  importance  to  every  manu¬ 
facturer  of  burned  clay,  for  his  product  carries  a  heavy 
fi  eight  compared  to  its  cost  and  selling  price.  In  very 
few  manufactured  commodities  is  the  amount  of  freight 
so  large  an  item  of  the  total  cost. 

Every  plant  manager  should  make  it  a  point  to  either 
read  the  I*  reight  Tariffs  and  Troubles”  department  of 
each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  or  delegate  some¬ 
one  in  his  office  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  follow  this  de¬ 
partment  closely. 

Otherwise  what  is  the  use  of  printing  it? 


A  Distinctive  Color  Booklet. 

"We  Stand  By  Our  Colors”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
little  booklet  gotten  out  by  the  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint 
Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  showing  the  various  shades  of 
their  mortar  colors. 


Now — That  You’re  Not  So  Busy 

Why  Not  Order  Some  “Build  with  Brick”  Signs  and 
Tack  Them  Up.  The  Cost  Is  Very  Low — See  the  Pink 
Section. 


Questions  and  Answers 


Here  Are  Given  the  Replies  Made 
by  America’s  Best  Authorities  to 
Questions  Asked  by  Our  Readers 

QUESTIONS  sent  to  this  Department  will  receive  prompt  attention,  answers  being  returned  by  mail  as  soon  as 
possible.  Those  that  have  unde  interest  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  clayworkers.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  confidential,  and  no  letters  will  be  forwarded  them  without  being  scruti¬ 
nised  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


A  Difficult  Problem  in  Securing  Uniform  Burn. 

531.  Indiana — We  have  a  soft,  sedimentary  clay  which  burns 
to  a  beautiful  rich  red  color  in  the  top  courses  of  our  kilns, 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  clay  will  stand  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  heat,  we  are  unable  to  fire  heavily  enough  to 
get  the  same  color  and  burn  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  kilns. 
The  clay  is  not  plastic  enough  to  work  with  any  more  sand 
than  we  are  using.  What  could  we  use  to  mix  with  this  clay 
to  make  it  more  refractory  and  which  would  be  commercially 
practicable?  If  we  burn  kilns  uniformly  from  top  to  bottom, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  do,  we  cannot  put  on  sufficient 
heat  to  burn  the  top  course  red  enough,  and  if  we  burn  the 
zvhole  kiln  hard  enough  to  get  the  bottom  red,  the  top  will 
warp  and  melt.  It  seems  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  clay, 
although  we  may  be  mistaken. 

An  answer  was  published  to  the  above  question  in  the 
September  15  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  stating 
that  before  an  intelligent  reply  could  be  made  which  would 
assist  the  reader  in  solving  his  difficulty,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  sketch  of  his  kiln,  particularly  of  the 
furnaces  and  chimney  arrangement,  together  with  the 
necessary  measurements.  It  was  suggested  at  that  time 
that  possibly,  by  a  proper  manipulation  of  the  dampers, 
a  long  flame  of  moderate  temperature  could  be  obtained 
which  would  aid  in  getting  a  uniform  burn  and  also  that 
the  piercing  of  certain  holes  in  the  bag  wall  might  help 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  reader  has  responded  with  a  sketch  of  his  kiln 
and  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  method  of  operation, 
which  are  given  below: 

Our  method  of  firing  these  kilns,  which  are  filled  with  hol¬ 
low  ware  or  tile  to  within  about  six  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
crown,  is  as  follows.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  average 
kiln  with  the  time  of  burning  varying  considerably : 

The  kiln  is  started  with  the  damper  on  the  top  of  the  stack 
open,  all  other  openings  being  closed  with  the  exception  of 
the  fire  boxes.  Watersmoking  usually  requires  forty-eight 
hours,  or  at  least,  we  are  able  by  that  time  to  put  in  grates 
and  start  raising  the  fires.  After  seventy-two  hours  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  starting  the  kiln,  the  fires  are  closed, 
and  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  later,  the  holes 
above  the  fire  boxes  arc  opened  and  we  start  cleaning  the 
fires,  which  process  is  carried  out  every  four  hours,  taking 
three  boxes  at  a  time  every  half  hour  until  all  of  the  fires 
are  cleaned.  This  procedure ,  of  course,  admits  a  great  deal 
of  cold  air  and  seems  to  force  the  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln.  The  cleaning  process  is  carried  on  from  seventy-two 
to  eighty-four  hours,  when  the  fires  are  closed  for  a  period 
of  from  five  to  eight  hours.  While  cleaning  the  fires,  the 
stack  is  left  about  half  open  or  changed  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  are  able  to  get  the  heat  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  I  have  found,  since  going  into  the  matter  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  that  by  keeping  a  stronger  draft  than  formerly,  we 


have  been  able  to  get  more  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  in 
a  shorter  space  of  time. 

We  have  been  burning  with  a  well  opened  fire  during  the 


2"  x  4"  OPENING 
ABOVE  BAQ 


FIG.  3.  DETAIL  OF  FIRE  BOX 
AND  BAG-  WALL 


cleaning  period.  I  have  tried  practically  every  variation  of 
this  arrangement  without  much  success,  except  by  carrying  a 
very  open  fire  and  opening  the  holes  above  the  boxes  early 
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in  the  burn,  wc  have  been  able  to  get  a  uniform  burn,  but  not 
hard,  enough. 

The  fire  boxes  arc  simply  the  old  sloping  grate  type  with- 
out  doors  or  dampers  in  front,  the  only  control  of  the  kiln 
being  through  the  damper  on  top  of  the  stack. 

We  are  using  an  Indiana  coal  from  Oakland  City  which  is 
fairly  high  in  heat  units.  This  coal,  when  forced,  clinkers  or 
cokes  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  clean  the  fires  constantly 
throughout  the  burn  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  heat. 

We  have  re-drawn  your  sketch  with  some  additions,  as 
you  will  note,  and  in  looking  over  the  drawing  we  no¬ 
tice  a  measurement  of  twenty  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
kiln  to  the  top  of  the  crown.  If  there  has  been  no  error 
made  in  inserting  this  measurement  on  your  sketch,  this 
distance  is  too  high.  In  remedying  this  fault,  the  crown, 
of  course,  cannot  be  changed,  but  the  loss  of  heat  can  be 
substantially  reduced  by  erecting  a  low  wall  (W)  on  the 
outside  wall  of  the  kiln  on  which  a  roof  (R)  should  be 
placed,  extending  from  the  stack  to  a  point  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  wall  (W).  By  this  method,  an  air  space  (A) 
will  be  formed  between  the  crown  of  the  kiln  and  the 
roof  (R),  which  will  act  as  a  non-conductor  of  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  kiln  crown.  A  sheet  of  asbestos  felt 
on  the  under-side  of  the  roof  (R)  will  make  the  space 
(A)  air  tight  and  prevent  air  currents,  greatly  increasing 
the  insulating  power  of  this  arrangement. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  height  of  the  stack 
be  increased  from  eight  feet,  as  it  exists  at  present,  to 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  as  this  increase  in  height 
will  greatly  assist  in  drawing  the  flame  to  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  and  the  damper  on  the  top  of  the  stack  will 
serve  to  control  the  draft  should  it  become  too  strong. 
The  openings  (E)  near  the  lower  end  of  the  stack  had 
better  be  closed  and  all  of  the  waste  gases  drawn  into  the 
stack  through  the  bottom  channels  (B)  as  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  2. 

Before  making  any  more  expensive  changes,  we  would 
suggest  that  you  make  sure  that  the  ware  near  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  is  completely  watersmoked  before  raising  the 
fires.  Openings  in  the  bag  walls  near  the  bottom,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  stronger  draft,  will  preheat  the  ware  near 
the  bottom  more  quickly,  and  then  when  the  draft  is 
damped  down  later,  most  of  the  flame  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rise  in  the  bag  and  only  a  small  part  of  the 
fire  which  is  just  necessary  to  heat  the  bottom  will  pass 
through  the  openings  in  the  bag  walls. 

It  is  very  important  that,  before  water  smoking  is  com¬ 
menced,  a  strong  draft  be  induced  in  the  stack,  if  neces¬ 
sary  by  a  temporary  fire  started  at  the  foot  of  the  stack 
or  in  a  stove  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  stack  by  a  stove-pipe.  This  method  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  Mr.  Schmatolla’s  article,  “Firing  and  Burn¬ 
ing,”  appearing  in  the  October  6th  issue  and  illustrated 
by  figure  87.  If  the  stack  does  not  have  a  good  draft  dur¬ 
ing  the  watersmoking  stage,  the  steam  and  vapors  from 
the  ware  will  condense  upon  the  lower  courses.  These  will 
then  absorb  moisture,  instead  of  losing  it,  and  this  may 
be  the  whole  cause  of  your  trouble.  For  this  reason,  we 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  start  heating  the  kiln  at  the 
bottom  so  as  to  get  that  part  of  the  ware  and  the  bottom 
flues  warm  before  the  fire  is  started  in  the  boxes.  This 
point  was  also  explained  in  Mr.  Schmatolla’s  article. 

It  may  be  that  the  above  suggested  course  will  solve 
your  diffculties,  and  before  going  any  further  into  the 
matter,  we  would  like  to  know  with  what  success  you 
meet  along  the  lines  suggested,  and  then  if  you  still 
seem  to  have  difficulty,  we  will  be  glad  to  go  deeper  into 
your  problem. 


Some  Light  on  Domestic  Manganese. 

570.  Arkansas — Will  you  please  advise  us  our  nearest  point 
in  the  United  States  where  we  could  secure  manganese  for 
mixing  with  clay  to  give  our  brick  a  speckled  or  mottled  ap¬ 
pearance? 

The  only  firm  in  the  United  States  to  our  knowledge 
shipping  manganese  for  brick  making  purposes,  is  the 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.,  of  Lynchburg,  Va. 

In  spite  of  our  earnest  desire  to  give  our  fullest  co-op¬ 
eration  and  support  to  the  boosting  of  domestic  products, 
we  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  supply  of  imported 
manganese,  which  comes  from  Russia,  has  been  entirely 
cut  off,  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  clayware  in  America 
may  have  to  depend  upon  the  domestic  product,  which, 
while  it  has  given  satisfaction  in  some  instances,  is  not 
nearly  so  suitable  as  the  imported  product. 

One  American  brick  manufacturer,  who  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  with  both  kinds  of  manganese,  states 
that  the  domestic  product  contains  about  eighty-five  per 
cent  coloring  matter  against  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
imported  manganese.  This  is  not  a  serious  short-coming, 
other  things  being  equal,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  do¬ 
mestic  producers  have  taken  no  pains  to  supply  a  material 
of  uniform  grain,  which  is  very  essential,  and  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  an  order  filled  correctly  as  to 
the  size  of  the  grain.  Furthermore,  these  producers  do 
not  furnish  a  guarantee  analysis  with  their  shipments — 
which  the  shippers  of  imported  manganese  do. 

The  particular  point  about  the  domestic  manganese 
which  must  be  considered  is  that  very  little  care  is  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  material  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  run  irregular,  that  is,  one  car  will 
vary  from  the  one  which  has  preceded  it  and  the  product 
made  from  the  clay  mixed  with  this  manganese  will 
differ  very  largely  from  the  product  made  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  shipment.  We  would  say,  therefore,  that  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  use  the  domestic  manganese,  it  would  be  verj' 
much  safer  for  you  to  lay  in  a  year’s  supply,  than  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  small  batch  and  then  expect  to  reproduce 
the  same  effect. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  seems  as 
though  the  producers  of  the  domestic  product  have  con¬ 
ducted  their  business,  so  far  as  the  brick  manufacturer  is 
concerned,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  absolute  dependence 
upon  their  material  impossible.  In  the  face  of  this,  it  is 
reported  that  the  American  producers,  taking  advantage 
of  war  conditions,  have  raised  their  price  to  that  of  the 
imported  manganese  before  the  supply  was  cut  off — the 
greatest  sin  of  all. 


Getting  Proper  Heat  in  Bottom  of  Kiln. 

568.  Illinois— We  have  trouble  getting  the  heat  to  the 
bottom  of  our  kilns,  partly  because-we  do  not  have  good  draft, 
and  partly  because  our  bag  walls  are  high.  Why  is  it  that 
high  bag  walls  are  necessary?  Is  it  to  prevent  the  reducing 
flame  from  the  fire  striking  the  clay  ware?  If  oxidizing  con¬ 
ditions  could  prevail  continuously,  which,  of  course,  is  im¬ 
possible,  could,  bag  walls  be  dispensed  with  entirely?  Would 
it  assist  us  to  lower  our  bag  walls  and  not  set  so  much  ware 
around  the  bag? 

An  answer  was  published  to  the  above  question  in  the 
Oct.  20th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  In  addition 
to  this  Otto  Pommer,  Quebec,  Canada,  offers  the  following 
as  his  solution  of  our  reader’s  problem : 

In  order  to  get  the  heat  to  the  bottom  of  a  down-draft 
kiln,  I  would  strongly  advise  the  proper  manipulation  of  the 
dampers.  By  following  this  course,  I  have  never  had  any 
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trouble  with  underburned  brick  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
Our  kilns  are  operated  in  the  following  manner : 

Watersmoking  is  carried  on  with  open  dampers  and  all 
the  draft  it  is  possible  to  get.  The  kiln  is  then  heated  up 
until  a  good  red  color  can  be  observed  through  the  upper 
peep  hole,  the  dampers  being  wide  open  while  this  is  being 
done.  The  dampers  are  then  closed  so  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  in  the  kiln  is  very  nearly  at  a  standstill.  It 
can  easily  be  determined  when  this  stage  has  been  reached 
by  observing  whether  there  is  any  movement  of  air  through 
the  upper  peep  hole.  Then  every  three  hours  I  open  the 
dampers  again  for  a  period  of  about  an  hour  to  bring  up  the 
heat.  The  firing  during  the  periods  between  the  opening  of 
the  dampers  must  not  be  quite  as  heavy  as  when  the  dampers 
are  open.  Continuing  with  this  procedure,  I  burn  down 
cone  02  on  top  of  the  kiln  and  cone  06  at  the  top  peep  hole, 
and  nearly  always  cone  Oil  or  010  two  courses  over  the  bot¬ 
tom.  When  the  cones  are  down,  I  burn  for  six  hours  with 
a  high  oxidizing  flame  to  remove  the  smoke  color  on  the 
brick. 

I  am  using  high  bag  walls  and  do  not  consider  low  bag 
walls  of  any  assistance  in  getting  the  heat  to  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln;  a  high  wall  prevents  firemarks  on  the  brick  set 
around  the  bag  and  increases  the  capacity  of  the  kiln.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  condition  where  the  bag  walls  could  be 
disposed  of,  and  would  ask  you  what  would  become  of  the 
ware  placed  near  the  fire  boxes  and  how  would  the  ware  at 
the  top  of  the  kiln  be  burned?  Naturally,  the  fire  would  pull 
down  to  the  flue  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  melting  the 
lower  courses  of  brick  and  leaving  the  ware  at  the  top  un¬ 
derburned. 

I  would  advise  trying  the  method  we  are  using  and  leave 
your  bag  walls  are  they  are,  but  using  judgment  in  charging 
the  furnaces  when  the  dampers  are  lowered.  The  principle 
of  keeping  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  nearly 
uniform  with  that  on  the  bottom,  is  becoming  widely  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  method  of  burning.  I  am  using  a  pyrom¬ 
eter  and  aim  to  keep  the  top  of  the  kiln  at  exactly  the  same 
temperature  as  the  bottom. 


To  Prevent  Slipping  of  Clay  Bar. 

579.  Ohio — I  am  making  a  partition  tile  3x12x12  inches 
in  size.  The  clay  column  as  it  comes  from  the  die  has  not 
the  weight  to  give  a  steady  push  to  the  cutter  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  zvires  will  not  make  a  vertical  cut  but  tear  through 
diagonally,  sometimes  causing  the  bar  of  clay  to  crumple 
up  entirely.  I  have  roughened  the  boards  and  have  covered 
the  same  with  course  canvas,  but  in  every  case,  each  at¬ 
tempt  has  helped,  but  only  temporarily.  As  soon  as  the  boards 
get  wet,  the  slipping  starts  again  in  spite  of  my  efforts.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  real  trouble  and  how  can  we  remedy 
it? 

There  are  several  serious  faults  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  The  die  lubrication  may  be  excessive,  caus¬ 
ing  a  thin,  slushy  surface  to  appear  on  the  column.  This 
should  be  watched,  and  if  you  find  it  the  case,  this  condi¬ 
tion  can  easily  be  stopped  by  the  adjustment  of  the  lubricat¬ 
ing  device  on  your  die. 

Perhaps  the  boards  from  the  pug  mill  to  the  cutter  may 
not  be  wide  enough  to  give  all  possible  grip  to  the  bar  of 
clay.  This  also  can  easily  be  remedied.  The  reel  may  be  turn¬ 
ing  stiffly.  If  so,  loosen  the  set  screws  in  the  uprights. 

The  bar  of  clay  may  be  running  down  hill.  This  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  most  probable  cause  of  your  difficulty.  In 
this  case,  adjust  the  cutter  so  that  the  receiving  end  is  about 
one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  die,  then  raise  the  discharge  end  of 
the  cutter  so  that  it  is  from  one-half  to  two  inches  higher 


than  the  receiving  end.  This  causes  the  clay  to  flow  up¬ 
hill  and  the  friction  is,  therefore,  increased. 


Improperly  Tempered  Clay  Causes  Drying  Losses. 

578.  Indiana — For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  operated  a 
small  yard  during  the  summer  season  manufacturing  brick, 
but  due  to  the  demand  for  drain  tile,  I  bought  a  complete 
second-hand  outfit  of  stiff-mud  machinery  last  summer  to 
supplement  the  existing  equipment.  This  outfit  included  a 
pug  mill,  auger  machine  and  automatic  cutter.  The  outfit 
works  very  well,  but  my  drying  loss  is  enormous,  sometimes 
losing  forty  per  cent  of  a  day’s  run.  I  am  certain  of  this 
point,  at  least,  my  ware  is  not  tempered  evenly;  some  of  it 
comes  so  wet  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  and  the  next  batch 
is  dry  and  hard.  I  have  placed  the  best  man  I  have  avail¬ 
able  on  the  pug  mill  but  results  are  but.  little  better  than 
before.  Do  you  knozu  of  any  scheme  that  will  help  the  pug- 
gcr  to  maintain  an  evenly  tempered  batch  of  clay  all  of  the 
time? 

From  the  data  available  in  your  inquiry,  it  appears  that  the 
pugger  not  only  operates  the  flow  of  the  water,  but  also  the 
flow  of  clay.  He  has  two  varying  quantities  to  deal  with; 
he  regulates  the  flow  of  clay  to  agree  with  the  output  of 
ware,  endeavoring  to  secure  an  even  flow.  He  has  the  tem¬ 
per  water  to  regulate  to  suit  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  mill 
and  also  has  to  watch  the  condition  of  the  ground  clay 
admitted  to  the  mill,  with  its  variation  in  water  content. 

To  eliminate  one-half  of  the  difficulty,  we  recommend  the 
securing  of  a  clay  feeder.  By  its  use,  the  clay  flow  is  regu¬ 
lated  to  suit  the  output,  permitting  the  pugger  to  give  his 
entire  attention  to  the  “feel”  of  the  mud. 


Machine  for  Cleaning  Brick. 

563.  Iowa — Can  you  tell  us  where  we  could  get  a  brick 
cleaning  machine ?  One  of  our  customers  had  a  fire  and  wants 
to  clean  the  brick  and  rebuild  and  we  are  unable  to  find  zuheie 
such  a  machine  is  made. 

We  have  tried  on  several  occasions  to  secure  the  name 
and  address  of  the  party  who  manufactures  the  brick 
cleaning  machine  about  which  an  article  was  published  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  some  time  ago  and  which  has 
reappeared  in  various  technical  and  engineering  papers 
from  that  time  on. 

The  story  regarding  this  machine  was  sent  us  by  our 
Pittsburgh  correspondent  and  immediately  after  publish¬ 
ing  it,  we  wrote  him  asking  that  he  tell  us  where  he  se¬ 
cured  the  information  regarding  the  machine.  He  replied 
saying  that  he  in  turn  had  gotten  his  “lead”  from  a  news¬ 
paper  announcing  the  invention  of  the  machine  and  that 
the  item  in  the  newspaper  did  not  contain  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer.  He  also  stated  that  he  did  not  recall 
the  name  of  the  paper  from  which  the  article  was  taken. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  doubt  regarding  this 
invention.  We  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  find  out 
whether  the  machines  were  actually  on  the  market  or  not 
and  in  every  instance  have  failed  to  secure  any  informa¬ 
tion  whatever.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers  ma\ 
know  of  this  machine  and  where  it  is  manufactured.  If 
so,  we  will  welcome  any  information  that  will  throw  any 
light  on  this  invention  or  its  maker. 


NOW,  when  the  cold  days  are  coming  on,  is  a  good 
time  to  buy 

Build  With  Brick  Signs 

to  remind  the  poor  fellow  who  lives  in  a  frame  house 
how  much  more  comfortable  and  safer  he  would  be 
in  a  brick  house. 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 


A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks — for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


This  Idea  Wins 
the  $5  Prize 


There  are  other  ways  of 
employing  waste  heat  from 
the  kilns  in  drying  the  green 
ware  than  those  which  are  in 
common  use.  One  of  these  is 
suggested  by  the  drawing 
herewith,  submitted  by  B.  L. 
Shultz  of  Waynesfield,  Ohio. 

This  idea  seems  very  prac¬ 
tical,  particularly  in  a  small 
plant,  where  the  two-kiln  unit 
would  not  have  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed.  In  this  way,  by  building 
the  drying  floors  between  the 
machine  room  and  the  kilns, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
radiated  heat  from  the  kilns 
would  be  utilized  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  floors,  and  by  applying  a 
piping  system  on  the  lower 
floor,  so  making  it  a  “hot” 
floor,  either  live  steam  or  di¬ 
rect  kiln  gases  could  be  forced 
through  these  pipes.  The  ris¬ 
ing  heat  from  this  floor  could 
be  utilized  on  the  floors  above. 
The  doors  between  the  kiln 
room  and  the  drying  floors 
could  be  closed  when  the  heat 
became  too  intense  for  the 
workmen.  The  roof  directly 
over  the  kiln  should  be  of 
steel  construction. 
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What  Do  You  Do  With  the  Kiln  Clinkers? 

It  is  possible  to  use  scientific  management  with  such 
humble  materials  as  the  coal  and  ash  piles  around  the  kilns. 
It’s  a  temptation  for  the  burner  or  fireman  to  pile  the  hot 
clinker  and  ash  against  the  kiln.  It’s  easier  to  do  so,  but 
it  spells  ruin  for  the  kiln.  The  hot  ash  dehydrates  or  burns 
out  the  lime  or  cement  mortar  joints  in  the  lower  courses 
of  brick  in  kiln  wall,  the  resistance  to  expansion  is  weakened 
and  as  a  result  the  kiln  spreads  and  bulges.  Put  the  cinders 
in  a  pile  away  from  kiln,  or  better  yet,  shovel  them  directly 


into  an  iron  wheelbarrow  or  a  sheet  iron  cart. 

This  procedure  also  prevents  loss  of  coal  by  getting  mixed 
with  ashes.  It  gives  more  room  for  the  piles  of  coal  so 
that  it  can  be  placed  to  best  advantage  for  the  man  who 
handles  the  shovel. — M.  D.  B. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Whether  you  buy  the  wires  ready  made,  or  make  up  your 
own  cutting  wires  from  stock,  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  very 
best  grade  of  wire  obtainable.  In  order  that  you  may  cat- 
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isfy  yourself  as  to  which  wire  gives  the  longest  service,  es¬ 
tablish  a  checking  system.  Have  the  machine  man  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  the  number  of  wires  broken  during  each 
day’s  run,  also  note  the  number  of  brick  made  that  day 
and  the  make  of  wire.  Try  it  out  with  a  few  hundred  wires 
from  at  least  three  reliable  manufacturers  of  cutting  wires. 
It  will  not  take  long  to  establish  the  superiority  of  one 
make.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  condition  of  your  bar  of  clay, 
the  alignment  of  platens  and  tension  of  wires  has  consider¬ 
able  weight  in  the  test. — C.  O.  A. 


A  Simple  Soft-Faced  Hammer. 

A  very  simple  method  of  making  a  soft-faced  mallet  or 
hammer  for  general  usage  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
sketch. 

Take  an  old  tee  pipe  fitting  and  a  piece  of  pipe  of  the 
corresponding  diameter — the  size  of  the  pipe  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  size  of  hammer  desired — and  build  a  mold 


around  the  tee  in  such  a  way  that  the  faces  of  the  hammer 
will  project  beyond  the  fitting  edges  as  shown.  Lead  may 
then  be  poured  into  the  mold,  and  when  cool,  the  head 
screwed  onto  the  pipe  handle,  making  a  very  serviceable  tool. 

When  the  faces  get  so  badly  battered  that  they  are  no  long¬ 
er  efficient,  new  faces  may  be  made  by  constructing  another 
mold  and  pouring  in  the  old  lead  from  the  hammer,  which 
may  be  remelted. — W.  F.  S. 


Low  vs.  High  Bag  Walls. 

To  advocate  low  bag  walls  in  all  kilns  would  be  folly. 
But  there  are  numerous  instances  where  the  high  bag  walls 
could  be  shoved  down  with  advantage. 

The  high  bag  wall  is  best  where  a  clear  brick  is  desired, 
but  that  brick  is  in  the  minority  today.  The  high  bag  wall 
sends  the  gases  to  the  top  of  setting,  and  in  this  longer  path 
to  the  ware,  complete  combustion  is  obtained  or  the 
tendency  is  towards  complete  combustion,  thus  minimizing 
the  possibility  of  reduced  or  flashed  ware. 

In  the  low  bag  wall,  the  heat  works  its  way  to  center  of 
the  brick  quicker,  a  high  heat  is  obtained  on  floor  of  kiln 
sooner,  the  tendency  to  “pull  the  heads”  is  reduced.  The 
long  flames  find  an  easier  path  to  the  ware  low  in  the 
setting  and  consequently  the  chances  for  a  black  or  a  brown 
kiln  is  increased.  The  flashing  or  the  reducing  gases  are 
favored,  not  impeded.  It  is  also  possible  to  slightly  reduce 
the  time  of  burning. — M.  D.  B. 


“Toot  Yer  Horn.” 

Somewhere  over  your  plant,  and  where,  if  possible,  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  railroad,  put  up  a  sign.  Let  if  be  a  big 
sign — as  big  as  your  hopes  for  the  future  or  your  pride  in 
the  past — according  to  which  way  you  are  constituted.  Have 

it  read  “The  Home  of  the -  Brick”  in  case  you  make 

a  good  brick — or  “The  Home  of  the  -  Tile”  in  case 

you  make  a  good  tile.  Of  course,  if  you  don’t  make  good 
brick  or  good  tile,  you  don’t  want  folks  to  know  where  you 
live.  In  case  you  have  never  christened  your  brick  or  tile, 
just  let  the  sign  say  “The  Home  of  the  -  Clay  Com¬ 

pany,”  or  “Brick  Company,”  or  “Brick  and  Tile  Company.” 
Having  put  up  a  sign  you  may  think  something  of  having 
the  place  tidied  up  once  in  a  while.  If  you  do  that,  you 


will  find  the  atmosphere — mental  and  moral — will  also  im¬ 
prove.  When  that  happens,  the  sign  will  have  paid  for  it¬ 
self. 


Look  Out  for  Fire. 

Don’t  neglect  the  fire  protection.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  have 
the  chemical  extinguishers  in  every  corner  of  the  plant,  to 
have  the  water  barrels  and  fire  buckets  handy,  than  to  have 
even  one  small  fire.  Put  them  in  and  do  it  now,  and  then 
keep  after  them.  Don’t  let  the  chemical  become  useless 
through  old  age.  Replenish  it  at  intervals,  and  use  the  same 
tactics  with  the  water  barrels.  Put  in  a  fire  pump  and  fire 
hose  and  after  it  is  all  installed  have  a  fire  drill  once  a  week, 
or,  at  any  rate,  once  in  two  weeks,  and  keep  the  men  trained 
for  the  emergency. — B.  D.  M. 


Preventing  Kiln  Stacks  from  Cracking. 

Every  brickmaker  has  had  some  experience  with  kiln 
stacks,  and  many  of  us  have  built  stacks  which  we 
thought  were  as  strong  as  they  could  be  made,  only  to 
have  them  show  a  great  many  bad  cracks  after  the  first 
two  or  three  burns.  Expert  kiln  builders  tell  us  that  if  we 
build  hollow  stacks,  they  will  not  crack  on  the  outside 
but  for  the  average  manufacturer,  this  method  is  too  expen¬ 
sive,  as  the  stack  must  be  built  very  large  and  thick. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  method  we  have  used 
on  a  kiln  stack  which  has  just  been  completed.  A  black 
pipe  one  inch  in  diameter  was  placed  in  each  corner  of  the 
stack  between  the  stretchers,  making  a  distance  of  four 
and  one-half  inches  between  the  pipe  and  either  outside 
surface  of  the  stack.  We  then  took  one-half  inch  rods  of 


the  proper  length,  bent  a  hook  on  each  end  and  placed 
these  over  the  pipe  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  A  complete  set  of  these  rods,  that  is 
rods  on  all  four  sides,  were  placed  every  four  feet  the  en¬ 
tire  height  of  the  chimney  and  then  the  brick  laid  closely 
around  these  rods  in  cement,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
rods  to  move  or  loosen  their  hold. 

We  built  our  wall  eighteen  inches  thick  at  the  base, 
making  two  separate  nine-inch  walls  with  a  one-inch  air 
space  between  them.  Although  we  have  used  this  stack  but 
a  short  time,  there  has  been  no  indications  of  a  crack 
and  we  believe  that  the  method  employed  will  prove  a 
decided  success — H.  G.  Kiger,  Fulton,  Mo. 


New  Methods  and  Processes 


A  Department  of  Technology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


Setting  Roofing  Tile  in  a  Continuous  Kiln. 

To  the  ordinary  setter,  roofing  tile  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  presents  difficulties  not  met  with  in  the  handling  of 
brick,  hollow  tile,  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  etc.,  and  a  little 
light  on  this  subject  should  not  come  amiss.  A  method 
of  setting  roofing  tile  in  a  continuous  kiln  is  described 
and  illustrated  in  “Tonindustrie  Zeitung,”  which  is  worthy 
of  note. 

To  secure  the  greatest  economy  in  the  burning,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  setter  of  roofing  tile  is  to  place  the  largest 
number  of  tile  into  each  chamber  of  the  kiln  possible 
without  endangering  the  quality  of  the  ware  nor  reducing 
the  burning  time  to  any  appreciable  extent.  However,  in 
doing  this,  there  are  certain  limits  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  without  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  burn.  For 
instance,  if  plain,  round-nosed  tile  are  set  ten  courses  high, 
like  brick,  they  are  almost  certain  to  become  misshapen 
and  to  slip  out  of  place,  as  they  are  unable  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  tile  above  them,  should  this  exceed  a 
certain  figure,  resulting  in  a  waste  of  ware  proportionate 
with  the  degree  of  temperature  reached  in  the  burning, 
the  loss  being  greater  as  the  temperature  approaches  the 
softing  point  of  the  clay.  For  this  reason,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  fill  a  chamber  of  a  continuous  kiln  from  the 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  arch  with  tile. 

Tile  with  a  long  range  of  vitrification,  that  is,  those 
which  can  be  heated  to  a  considerably  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  lowest  temperature  needed  to  burn  them 
properly  without  serious  results,  may  be  placed  as  shown 
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than  five  to  seven  courses  of  the  tile,  and  in  case  less  than 
this  number  is  set,  enough  brick  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  to  bring  the  courses  of  the  tile  to  the 
top  of  the  arch.  A  little  figuring  will  soon  show  how 
many  brick  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  sides  of  the  kiln  should  be  filled  with  brick,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  as  this  facilitates  the  regular  travel  of 
the  fire. 

As  shown  in  thq  plan  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  1,  the 
tile  are  set  on  two  rows  of  brick  placed  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  This  enables  the  fire-gases  to  travel  up  and 
down  inside  the  chamber  in  a  complete  manner,  secur¬ 
ing  a  uniform  heat. 

The  above  described  method  of  setting  roofing  tile  is 
simple  and  especially  suited  for  plants  where  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  this  class  of  ware  is  a  side  line  and  where 
the  number  of  pieces  turned  out  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  output  of  brick.  It  requires  very  little  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  setters  in  placing  the  ware  and  yet  in¬ 
volves  practically  no  risk  of  the  tile  being  spoiled  by 
“crushing.” 

For  plants,  however,  which  make  a  specialty  of  roof¬ 
ing  tile  and  where,  of  course,  it  is  desired  to  burn  large 
quantities  of  the  ware  at  once,  the  method' illustrated  in 
Fig.  1  may  not  prove  as  satisfactory.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  the  burning  of  roofing  tile,  the  color  of 
the  ware  must  be  protected  from  the  deleterious  action 
of  the  flames,  etc.,  a  protection  which  is  afiforded  by  the 
method  of  setting  illustrated  and  in  burning  large  quan- 


Fig.  2. 


in  Fig.  1.  The  lower  part  of  the  chamber  is  set  with  tities  of  the  tile,  this  feature  presents  the  most  serious 

brick  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  on  the  top  layer  of  problem. 

brick  are  placed  alternate  layers  of  tile  and  brick,  the  This  method  is  called  “enclosing,”  and  may  be  carried 
latter  being  laid  flat.  Owing  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  out  in  one  of  two  ways — the  tile  may  be  fired  in  saggers 

the  lower  courses  of  tile,  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  more  like  pottery,  which  completely  enclose  them,  or  they  may 
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be  protected  by  plates  or  blocks  made  of  fireclay.  The 
former  method  cannot  be  used  for  ordinary  red  roofing 
tile  as  it  is  too  costly.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the 
second  method,  which  employs  the  fireclay  blocks.  It 
is  essential  that  these  blocks  or  slabs  be  of  the  most  re¬ 
fractory  clay  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  use  fireclay  for  this  purpose,  pro¬ 
viding  the  clay  used  is  sufficiently  heat-resisting  so  as  not 
to  bend  after  repeated  firing  at  the  temperature  of  the 
tile  kiln. 

The  advantage  of  using  these  blocks  is  that  the  height 
of  the  courses  of  tile  may  be  as  great  as  is  desired,  as 
the  tile  are  not  called  upon  to  bear  the  weight  of  those 
above  them,  this  being  carried  by  the  much  stronger 
blocks  or  slabs. 

The  great  drawback  of  this  latter  method,  however,  is 
that  the  blocks  or  slabs  which  are  used  to  enclose  the  tile 
soon  become  useless  through  repeated  burnings,  and  are 
in  any  case  quite  unsalable,  so  that  they  are  apt  to  prove 
rather  expensive.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  roof¬ 
ing  tile  manufacturer  should  seek  expert  advice  as  to 
the  best  method  of  setting  his  kilns  so  as  not  to  employ 
an  expensive  process  when  the  tile  can  be  burned  just  as 
well  by  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  be  turning  out  an  inferior  product  when  a  better 
one  is  demanded  and  can  be  obtained  with  the  use  of 
saggers  or  fireclay  blocks. 

A  combination  of  the  “enclosing”  method  and  that  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Fig.  1,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  the 
larger  output  of  tile  is  combined  with  a  cheaper  method 
of  burning  than  can  be  obtained  by  completely  “boxing” 
or  “enclosing”  them.  In  this  case,  the  lower  part  of 
the  kiln  is  set  with  brick  in  the  usual  manner,  after  which 
the  building  of  the  “boxes”  is  begun.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  brick  set  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
kiln  must  be  made  of  a  more  refractory  clay  than  the  tile, 
so  that  they  may  have  a  minimum  shrinkage.  The  less 
the  shrinkage,  the  better  will  be  the  tile,  so  that  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  the  brick. 
This  increased  refractoriness  and  reduced  shrinkage  may 
usually  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  sand  or.  ground 
burned  clay  to  the  brick  material.  While  this  procedure 


may  slightly  discolor  the  brick,  it  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
any  loss  through  this  channel  may  be  properly  charged 
against  the  manufacture  of  the  tile.  It  is  oftentimes  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  low  grade  fire  clay  locally  at  a  small 
price,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  solves  the  problem  of 
securing  the  desired  degree  of  refractoriness  and  at  the 
same  time  not  effect  the  color  of  the  brick. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  tile  each  chamber 
contains,  some  of  them  may  be  laid  flat  on  the  others, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable 
to  do  this  depends  on  the  height  of  the  kiln  chamber  and 
the  size  of  the  tile.  As  the  flat  tile  waste  space  they 
should  only  be  so  laid  when  the  height  of  the  kiln  does 
not  permit  an  additional  course  of  vertical  tile  to  be  added 
or  when  the  clay  needs  plenty  of  “ventilation”  on  account 
of  the  gas-farming  material  it  may  contain. 

The  sides  of  the  kiln  and  any  blank  spaces  can  be  filled 
out  with  ordinary  brick,  arranged  as  shown,  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  burn  good  tile  when  set  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  kiln.  The  spaces  for  the  fire  gases,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  2,  is  quite  different  from 
that  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

As  tile  set  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  perform  no  load-bear¬ 
ing  functions,  each  part  of  the  kiln  can  be  burned  as  fully 
as  desired,  for  even  if  a  few  of  the  tile  are  overheated, 
their  collapse  cannot  affect  the  others  as  it  would  in  the 
case  of  the  setting  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  higher  tem¬ 
perature  possible  by  this  method  enables  a  better  ware 
to  be  produced,  the  selling  price  of  which  more  than 
compensates  the  manufacturer  for  the  higher  cost  of 
production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  method  of  setting 
shown  in  Fig.  2  does  not,  of  itself,  cost  more  for  firing 
or  increase  the  fuel  consumption,  but  it  produces  a  hard¬ 
er  tile. 

The  setting  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  not  nearly 
so  simple  as  that  in  Fig.  1,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  brick  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber 
should  be  set  as  accurately  and  as  solidly  as  possible,  as 
any  slipping  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  number  of  tile. 
These  are,  however,  matters  which  every  manufacturer 
knows  how  to  handle  and  do  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  arrangement. 


A  Good  Brick  Circular 


The  Hinde  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has 
issued  a  circular  that  is  worth  more  than  passing  com¬ 
ment.  A  copy  of  it  follows: 

DO  NOT  BUILD  TO  BURN. 

The  object  of  this  circular  is  fully  told  in  its  title. 

It  aims  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil  that  every 
sane  man  in  the  United  States  knows  to  exist. 

It  hopes  to  eliminate  fire  waste.  That  may  be  done 
only  by  a  revolution  in  building  construction.  Just  as  long 
as  the  country  “builds  to  burn”  there  will  be  disastrous 
fires,  needless  loss  of  life  and  billions  of  dollars  of  waste. 

Fire  fighting  methods  brought  to  their  highest  state  of 
perfection,  with  motorized  apparatus  and  skilled  men,  do 
not  even  put  a  dent  in  the  rapidly  growing  broadside  of 
figures  that  total  the  tremendous  loss  each  year. 

Fire  prevention  and  fire  protection  are  half-way  meas¬ 
ures.  They  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  fanning  a  man 
who  has  a  fever.  They  do  not  get  inside  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  and  apply  remedies  to  the  cause. 

Build  right  in  the  first  place  and  all  the  expense  of  fire 
protection  and  fire  fighting  is  at  once  done  away  with. 

Every  other  nation  on  the  globe  learned  the  lesson  years 
— and  some  of  them  centuries — ago.  Many  American 
cities  have  learned  the  lesson  and,  regretting  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  are  avoiding  them  in  the  future.  The  ban  has 
been  put  upon  the  “build  to  burn”  method. 

This  movement  needs  extending  without  delay.  Every 
house  with  walls  of  brick  or  tile  is  a  stumbling  block  in 


the  way  of  a  conflagration.  By  a  large  percentage  it  les¬ 
sens  the  liability  of  disaster. 

It  is  in  the  building  of  homes  that  the  United  States 
has  failed.  The  law,  in  some  cases,  requires  a  safe  place 
for  you  during  the  working  hours,  but  it  permits  you  to 
go  home  and  to  sleep  in  a  tinder  box.  Human  lives  have 
not  entered  into  the  principles  of  fire  prevention. 

The  effort  has  been  to  save  dollars — and  even  in  that  it 
has  failed  miserably. 

The  only  thing  left  standing  of  a  frame  house  after  a 
fire  is  the  chimney.  Why?  Because  it  is  built  of  brick.  Then 
why  not  build  the  whole  house  of  brick ? 

A  brick  or  hollow  tile  house  defies  time  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  its  up-keep  is  nominal.  There  is  none  of  that 
continual  painting  expense,  as  incident  to  frame  houses. 

A  brick  or  stucco  house  is  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in 
summer,  and  is  entirely  free  from  dampness.  The  small 
additional  first  cost  for  the  house  of  brick  or  of  stucco 
will  come  back  in  repair  bills  saved,  smaller  insurance 
and  fuel  bills  and  other  economies. 

When  planning  to  build  please  confer  with  us,  as  our 
long  experience  will  benefit  you.  We  love  to  talk  about 
new  houses. 

Congratulations  are  due  someone  in  the  Hinde  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.’s  organization,  who  has  the  power  to  write 
good,  forceful  English,  with  the  heart-throb  that  denotes 
the  writer’s  belief  in  the  message  he  is  giving  life.  Miles 
of  paper  and  tons  of  ink  are  useless  without  this  element 
of  earnestness. 


The  Letter  Box 

A  Place  Wherein  Our  Readers  May 
Give  Publicity  to  Their  Opinions 
On  Any  Subject  That  Has  Interest 

HIS  journal  is  fortunate  in  having  readers  that  are  milling  to  give  it  criticism.  Recent  mails  have  brought 
many  letters  praising  certain  departures,  censuring  others — every  missive  being  full  of  friendly  advice. 


A  British  Clayworker  Writes. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hocking  Valley  Products 
Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  M.  Barrett  of  Leeds,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  something  to  say  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
claywor'kers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  letter  was 
forwarded  to  this  department  by  Carl  C.  Walters,  sales 
manager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Company  and 
is  reproduced  by  permission. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  business  is  still  fairly  good  in 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  possibly  a  few  trades, 
of  which  pottery  is  one.  With  my  own  firm,  which  is  the 
largest  clay  products  concern  in  the  country  (with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  £1,250,000),  business  is  exceptionally  brisk  in  all 
departments  with  the  exception  of  sanitary  ware,  the  bulk 
of  which  was,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  exported  to  the 
Continent.  In  this  department  we  are  working  only  two 
days  a  week,  but  all  other  departments  are  still  on  full 
time.  A  large  portion  of  our  workmen  and  members  of 
the  official  staff  are,  of  course,  away  at  the  war,  but  this 
has  not  seriously  inconvenienced  us,  as  yet.  Our  techni¬ 
cal  staff,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  chief,  is  bend¬ 
ing  all  its  energies  to  produce  goods  to  capture  the  Ger¬ 
man  trade,  both  home  and  foreign  and  we  have  already 
had  considerable  success.  It  is  very  difficult  to  realize 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  big  war.  With  the  exception 
of  “special  editions”  and  the  unusually  large  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  streets,  everything  is  quite  normal,  and  life 
is  much  as  usual. 

The  war  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  me  personally,  as  I 
have  friends  fighting  in  the  British,  French,  Belgian,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Austrian  armies,  and  I  have  also  traveled  over  a 
large  area  of  present  operations.  I  was  inside  the  forti¬ 
fications  at  Longwy  only  last  year  and  this  town  is  now 
in  German  hands. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  war  will  be  of  long 
duration.  It  is  unthinkable  to  us  that  we  shall  not  win. 
but  then  I  suppose  the  German  and  Austrian  people  will 
be  quite  as  confident  of  ultimate  victory.  One  thing  is, 
however,  quite  obvious  and  that  is  that  a  very  decisive 
result  must  be  achieved  as  otherwise  it  would  mean  only 
a  postponement  and  not  a  final  settlement. 

The  interesting  point  to  American  manufacturers  is 
that  British  clayworkers  are  bending  all  of  their  energies 
to  “capture”  the  German  trade,  both  at  “home,”  which 
means  England,  and  “abroad,”  which  means  every  point 
on  earth  where  the  Germans  have  been  shipping  certain 
classes  of  ware.  If  England  is  attempting  to  develop 
her  national  industries  and  so  protect  her  “home  market” 
against  German  importations,  how  much  more  should  we, 
with  our  immense  territory  and  splendid  facilities,  develop 
our  own  “home”  industries,  so  that  when  the  war  is  over, 
Germany  and  all  other  foreign  nations  will  find  a  much 
smaller  market  for  their  manufactured  material  than  they 
enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  expansion  of  American 
trade  need  not  seek  South  American  ports  or  those  of 
the  Orient.  We  can  “expand”  right  here  at  home  by 
building  a  wall  of  efficient  and  careful  production  against 
the  rivalry  of  foreign-made  materials.  It  is  a  shame  that 
our  importations  have  been  so  great,  and  at  times  when 
a  spirit  of  unrest  pervaded  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country — an  unrest  caused  by  lack  of  work.  We  have  the 


materials,  we  have  the  methods,  we  have  the  men  and, 
as  is  being  proven  day  after  day,  the  capital.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  have  we  the  brains  and  the  will  and  the  courage? 


A  Real  Clay  “Booster.” 

On  April  21,  1914,  this  magazine  published  a  letter 
from  T.  A.  Gottschalk  of  Berne,  Ind.,  in  which  he  asked 
us  to  send  him  literature  in  connection  with  brick  paving. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  did  not  manufacture 
paving  brick  himself,  but  made  drain  tile.  He,  however, 
believed  in  the  “reciprocity  of  clay”  and  believed  in  doing 
everything  possible  to  increase  the  use  of  burned  clay, 
even  though  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  commodity 
in  discussion  brought  him  no  immediate  profit.  Another 
letter  has  reached  us,  from  him,  and  under  date  of  Oct. 
24th  he  writes: 

Recently  our  town  had  a  “booster”  day  celebration  and 
one  of  the  features  was  an  industrial  parade.  Two  of  our 
wagons  were  in  this  parade  and  following  the  wagons,  I 
had  men  distributing  hand-bills.  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  the  hand  bill  that  they  gave  out,  and  want  to  say  that 
since  this  industrial  parade  passed  through  a  farming  dis¬ 
trict,  most  of  these  hand-bills  went  to  farmers. 

After  the  parade  I  went  down  the  streets  to  see  what 
had  become  of  my  hand-bills  and,  although  the  street  was 
literally  strewn  with  other  literature,  I  did  not  find  a  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  my  bills  and  I  had  several  persons  ask  me  for 
copies  to  take  home  to  their  folks. 

The  wording  of  the  hand-bill  is  not  original  with  me,  as 
I  found  it  in  a  paper  that  was  so  badly  torn  I  could  not 
make  out  the  advertiser’s  name.  I  saved  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  however,  because  it  said  so  much  that  I  believed. 
I  think  it  is  pretty  good  “copy”  and  I  know  that  every 
farmer  will  read  it.  I  want  to  add  further  that  early  this 
summer  I  wrote  you  that  Markle,  Indiana,  was  contem¬ 
plating  building  three  miles  of  concrete  streets.  The  fact 
of  it  is  that  they  had  had  the  specifications  all  drawn  up 
for  this  kind  of  improvement  when  I  wrote  you.  You 
will  remember  that  I  asked  you  to  send  literature  to  cer¬ 
tain  parties  interested  and  stated  that  the  job  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  swung  over  to  brick. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  just  what  turned  the  trick,  but  two 
weeks  after  I  wrote  you  a  committee  of  business  men 
visited  the  engineer  and  changed  the  plans  from  three 
miles  of  concrete  roads  to  two  miles  of  brick  and  one  mile 
of  concrete. 

After  talking  to  some  parties  interested  there,  I  am  not 
too  modest  to  believe  that  a  two-cent  stamp  and  about 
five  minutes  of  my  time  writing  to  you,  added  two  miles 
of  brick  pavement  to  the  grand  total. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  getting  better  right  along 
and  since  reading  it,  talking  only  clay  products  has  almost 
become  my  religion. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  reproducing  the  handbill 
of  which  Mr.  Gottschalk  writes.  It  will  be  used,  however, 
in  connection  with  a  campaign  which  we  are  about  to 
launch  for  the  general  good  of  drain  tile  manufacturers 
and  others  who  make  burned  clay  that  has  a  use  on  the 
farm.  At  any  rate,  the  main  point  of  the  letter  above 
quoted  is  not  the  handbill — it  is  a  feeling  of  reciprocity 
which  Mr.  Gottschalk  has  accumulated.  Starting,  as  he 
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did,  to  do  the  industry  a  service  by  boosting  a  clay  prod¬ 
uct  which  he  did  not  himself  make,  he  has  received  a 
reward  in  the  enthusiasm  which  this  reciprocity  has  given 
him.  We  do  not  always  see  immediate  returns  in  business 
deals  where  the  “consideration”  is  mostly  a  good  word, 
a  warning,  or  a  boost,  but  from  the  feeling  that  we  have 
done  some  fellow  clayworker  a  real  service,  comes  the 
comfortable  thought  that,  when  it  is  his  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  us,  he  will  “go  to  it”  with  enthusiasm  and  force¬ 
fulness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  Mr.  Gott- 
schalk’s  comment  that  talking  clay  products  has  almost 
become  his  religion.  If  all  clayworkers  felt  the  same 
way — spreading  their  “talk”  to  the  people  who  used  or 
should  use  clay  products — the  day  of  great  good  fortune 
would  dawn  upon  all  of  the  clay  plants  in  the  country. 


Do  We  Hear  a  Second? 

R.  C.  Gangewere  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  an  idea 
that  organizations  among  brickmakers  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  own  the  majority  of  the  stock  in  the 
plants  or,  as  the  other  extreme,  the  men  who  work  in 
the  clay  pit,  the  mine,  the  press  room  and  the  kiln.  He 
writes : 

These  modern  times  are  noted  for  organizations  in 
every  line  of  business.  Owners,  managers,  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  and  everything  else,  for  that  matter,  down  to 
superintendents,  are  all  fairly  well  organized  and  every¬ 
one,  employer  and  employe,  are  deriving  great  benefits 
through  these  organizations. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  said  “down  to  superintend¬ 
ents.”  For  some  reason  or  other  the  spirit  of  organiza¬ 
tion  stopped  just  before  it  reached  the  superintendent, 
and  if  there  is  one  body  of  mortal  beings  not  organized 
and  that  should  be,  it  is  the  superintendents  of  brick 
plants,  sewer  pipe  plants,  and  all  other  places  where  clay 
is  dug  and  mixed  and  pressed  and  burned,  until  it  becomes 
of  some  use  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  coming  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  at 
Detroit,  would  be  a  good  place  to  start  the  ball  a-rolling. 
An  organization  of  this  kind  would  be  of  inestimable  ben¬ 
efit  to  superintendents  and  through  them  to  the  owners 
of  the  plants  in  which  these  men  have  their  life  work. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Gangewere  had  sprung  a  new 
idea.  Superintendents  do  need  an  organization,  if  only 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  It  is  not  always  possible  for 
the  plant  owner  to  take  the  superintendent  to  the  conven¬ 
tions  which  he  must  attend.  The  idea  is,  as  a  rule,  that 
when  the  owner  is  away  the  superintendent  has  to  be  on 
the  job,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  superintendents  had  an 
organization  and  could  hold  a  “convention”  or  annual 
meeting,  it  could  be  held  at  some  time  other  than  the 
date  of  the  conventions  of  brick  manufacturers  and  get 
right  into  the  business  of  bettering  the  superintendent’s 
condition,  his  knowledge,  his  efficiency,  and  incidentally 
his  value  to  his  employer. 


Says  Builders  Do  Not  Know  Brick. 

Adolph  Lippman,  writing  from  Maryville,  Mo.,  has 
something  to  say  about  the  lack  of  educational  literature 
directed  at  the  builders  of  small  homes.  He  writes: 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  articles  on  fire  prevention 
and  many  times  I  have  asked  myself  the  question  why  the 
builders  of  small  and  inexpensive  homes  are  not  appealed 
to  as  strongly  as  are  those  whose  business  it  is  to  erect 
skyscrapers  or  costly  residences.  As  a  rule  the  architects 
do  not  care  to  incorporate  fire  resisting  materials  in  the 
plans  that  they  draw  for  the  small  and  inexpensive  house 
and  as  the  people  in  the  small  country  towns  are  not 
familiar  with  fire  resisting  materials,  they  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  using  them.  Besides  this,  the  average 
builder — that  is  contractor — does  not  encourage  the  use 
of  fire  resisting  materials — altogether  the  home  builder 
in  the  small  town  is  hedged  about  with  a  conspiracy  of 


silence  as  to  the  comparative  forms  of  fire  resisting  ma¬ 
terials  to  those  of  frame.  It  is  rather  discouraging  to 
think  that  the  American  people  will  continue  to  pay  the 
insurance  trusts  millions  of  dollars  every  yeai,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  might  be  saved  to  them  by  the  Pr°Per 
campaign  of  education  waged  in  the  interest  of  the  builder 
of  the  small  home. 

The  brickmaker  is  the  man  who  should  start  and  main¬ 
tain  the  campaign  of  education  which  will  result  in  the 
builder  of  small  homes  using  brick.  The  dealer  in  build 
ing  supplies  can  do  his  part,  but  at  best  his  educational 
propaganda  will  be  along  the  lines  of  fire  resistance,  which 
means  any  material  which  is  not  highly  inflammable.  This 
would  include  gypsum  and  cement  products,  which  are 
direct  competitors  of  burned  clay.  It  looks,  therefore,  as 
though  the  brick  manufacturer  would  have  to  stand  alone 
in  waging  his  warfare  against  frame  construction.  The 
fact  that  he  has  done  so  little  along  this  line  makes  it 
seem  as  though  mountains  would  have  to  be  moved  be¬ 
fore  he  would  really  take  hold  in  an  energetic  manner 
and  go  after  the  heritage  which  is  surely  his.  In  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  was  published  in  this  magazine  some  months 
since,  Professor  Davidson,  of  the  Iowa  State  University, 
said  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
farmers  of  the  country  were  put  up  from  “stock  plans 
and  without  the  services  of  a  regular  registered  architect. 
He  ascribed  as  the  reason  for  this  that  the  architect  was 
not  attracted  by  the  fee  which  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
from  houses  of  this  character.  Despite  this  fact,  the  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  “Brick  and  Clay  R.ecord  ’  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  number  of  stock  plans  for  the  small  house, 
among  the  brickmakers  all  over  the  country,  met  with  a 
most  discouraging  response.  In  point  of  fact,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  stated  that  they  would  not  care 
to  distribute  “stock  plans”  because  they  feared  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  architect.  Evidently  a  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  waged  with  brickmakers  first  before  it 
can  be  turned  against  the  home  builder. 


Claims  He  Has  Good  Potters’  Clay. 

The  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  this  mag¬ 


azine  in  connection  with  the  need  of  a  domestic  source  of 
supply  of  clay  suitable  for  potters’  use,  have  brought  several 
responses,  among  which  is  one  from  M.  A.  Snyder,  Route  1, 
Box  112,  Argenta,  Ark.  He  writes  us: 

I  see  by  your  magazine  that  lots  of  the  potters  are  anxious 
to  find  home  clay.  I  wish  they  would  state  what  kind  of 
clay  they  are  looking  for.  I  have  a  clay  that  I  believe  would 
be  suitable  for  their  uses.  It  fuses  at  Seger  cone  34^4  and 
I  think  it  would  make  good  laboratory  goods.  There  is  lots 
of  clay  in  Arkansas  and  if  some  of  the  potters  would  put  an 
advertisement  in  your  paper  stating  what  they  wanted  and 
what  chemical  analysis  would  be  necessary,  I,  for  one,  would 
be  glad  to  send  them  samples,  in  case  the  clay  which  I  have 
is  near  the  analysis  they  demand.  This  would  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  see  if  this  clay  could  be  used. 


Mr.  Snyder  accompanies  his  letter  with  an  analysis  of 
his  clay,  made  by  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Zinc  Company, 
and  dated  March  23,  1912.  This  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Combined  water  . 14-7  per  cent 

AloOs  . 41.8  Per  cent 

pe,Os  .  2.0  per  cent 

Sid2  _ .’ . ;  41.9  per  cent 

He  also  states  that  the  Seger  cones  which  he  has  used 
and  which  are  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter,  were  made 
by  the  Laclede  Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  of  St. 


Louis,  Mo. 


Manufacturing  Costs  of  Common  Stoneware. 

Paul  E.  Cox,  Director  of  the  Newcomb  Pottery,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  writing  in  connection  with  the  question  and 
answer  published  in  the  Oct.  20th  issue,  says : 

Your  “Manitoba”  questioner,  in  question  No.  575  asks  con¬ 
cerning  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  common  stoneware.  I 
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would  guess  that  he  seeks  information  so  that  he  may  take 
up  that  business. 

I  spent  many  years  in  this  branch  of  clay  work  and  am 
sorry  to  see  it  becoming  a  business  that  has  a  struggle'  to 
exist.  Many  of  my  friends  are  workmen  in  this  sort  of 
clay  forming.  On  their  account  I  am  willing  to  go  to  some 
trouble  in  helping  the  questioner  to  an  answer  to  his  in¬ 
quiry. 

If  the  person  making  the  inquiry  will  take  the  matter  up 
with  me  direct,  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  any  questions 
dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  stoneware  in  all  its  branches. 
There  will  be  no  charge.  I  will  not  furnish  any  information 
other  than  is  asked  for  in  your  paper. 

I  admire  you  for  the  stand  you  took  in  your  reply.  I 
hope  to  help  a  friend  or  two  to  employment,  or  else  I  would 
not  bother  with  it.  I  am  not  a  candidate,  being  comforta¬ 
bly  cared  for  in  congenial  work. 

This  and  similar  letters  which  we  are  receiving  convinces 
us  more  and  more  that  the  Questions  and  Answers  Depart¬ 
ment  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  a  valuable  force  in  the 
clayworking  industry  and  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Mr.  Cox  and  others,  who  are  helping  to  keep  it  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  point  of  efficiency. 


Says  “Build  with  Brick”  Signs  Pull. 

C.  N.  Miller,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Colonial 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Mogadore,  Ohio,  writes  us, 
under  date  of  October  21: 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  made  a  single  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  “Build  with  Brick”  signs  that  we  have  tacked 
up  in  the  territory  surrounding  Mogadore.  We  will, 
however,  have  some  photographs  made  and  send  them  to 
you  very  soon.  These  signs  will  certainly  do  their  share 
of  the  pulling,  and  we  are  experiencing  more  than  ever 
before,  a  demand  for  brick  for  cheaper  houses.  One 
small  town  within  ten  miles  of  here  built  seven  brick 


houses  last  year,  and  this  with  a  population  of  about  350. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  brick  house  in  the 
town.  This  shows  the  trend  of  affairs,  and  it  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  soon  there  will  be  a  good  market  for  all  the  face 
brick  we  can  make. 

Reports  of  this  kind  are  full  of  encouragement.  If 
small  towns  in  Ohio  are  building  at  the  rate  of  one  brick 
house  to  every  fifty  population  it  means  a  big  outlet  for 
brick  in  the  very  near  future.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
this  brickmaker  believes  that  “Build  with  Brick”  signs 
are  doing  their  share  in  bringing  about  a  greater  brick 
prosperity. 


Wants  to  Buy  “Metallic  Blue”  Ink. 

Homer  Wiseman,  manager  of  sales  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
writes  us  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  the  metallic  blue  ink  which  you  sug¬ 
gest  in  the  advertisement  for  “Build  with  Brick”  elec¬ 
tros,  would  say  that  our  printer  did  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  what  kind  it  was,  and  you  will  note  from  this  let¬ 
terhead  that  the  kind  he  did  use  was  not  a  good  blue,  and 
it  does  not  seem  as  though  it  ever  will  dry.  Where  shall 
we  tell  him  to  order  this  ink — we  want  to  have  this 
“Build  with  Brick”  sign  on  all  of  our  letterheads  and  en¬ 
velopes. 

We  are  sending  you  by  parcel  post  a  two  ounce  sam¬ 
ple  of  Sigmund  Ullman  Company’s  “Bronze  Blue  XX’ 
ink,  which,  we  believe,  you  will  find  very  satisfactory. 
This  concern  can  be  addressed  either  at  their  New  York 
or  Chicago  office,  and  will  be  glad  to  quote  your  printer 
prices  on  the  ink  in  question.  Tell  him  not  to  apply  it 
too  thick,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  quickly  dry  out  to 
i  very  satisfactory  shade. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


ASIDE  from  the  famous  five  per  cent  freight  rate  in¬ 
crease  case,  hearings  and  arguments  on  which  have 
been  held  since  our  last  issue,  several  matters  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  industry  have  been  made  public  at  the 
offices  of  the  Commission.  They  are  as  follows : 

An  unreported  opinion  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  case  No.  6486  of  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 
et  al.  In  their  syllabus  on  this  case  the  Commissioners  say: 

“Reparation  awarded  on  account  of  unreasonable  charges 
collected  for  the  transportation  of  one  carload  of  firebrick 
and  fireclay  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Kirbyville,  Texas. 

The  complaint  in  this  case  was  filed  with  the  Commission 
on  January  9,  1914,  and  the  charges  were  that  the  rate  was 
excessive  and  reparation  was  asked  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  have  just  handed  down  a  decision  in 
case  No.  6494,  of  the  Mound  City  Roofing  Tile  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest¬ 


ern  Railroad  Company  et  al.  In  their  syllabus,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  say  in  part : 

“The  rate  of  fourteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the 
transportation  of  unglazed  fire  clay  roofing  tile  in  carloads 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  French  Lick,  Ind.,  found  to  have 
been  unreasonable.” 

The  complainants  in  stating  their  case,  argued  that  the 
fourteen-cent  rate  was  unreasonable  and  excessive.  The 
shipment  upon  which  the  decision  was  based  weighed  128,402 
pounds  and  the  charge  amounted  to  $179.77.  Reparation  was 
asked  for  and  awarded  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  have  authorized  a  change  in  the  tariff 
of  M.  P.  Washburn,  agent,  concerning  the  minimum  carload 
weight  on  brick.  In  their  announcement  on  his  application, 
No.  9529,  they  say: 

“It  is  ordered  that  pending  the  action  ol  the  Commission 
upon  any  of  the  applications  for  relief  from  the  provisions 
of  the  fourth  section,  respecting  rates  on  brick  from  the 
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Ricketson’s  Mortar  Colors 

Pure,  brilliant  in  tone,  economical  in  use,  absolutely  reliable 
and  a  permanent  guarantee  against  fading  and  washing. 
Why  not  insist  on  having  them? 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Purple  and  Black 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ROBERT  W  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHER 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION  AND  TESTS  OF  BRICK  AND 
ALL  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  lrwAivirTsro 

905  McGill  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY  251  Kearny  St. 

309  White  Bldg,  Clnco  de  Mayo  6  B  _ 


CHICAGO 
2200  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg. 

LONDON 
Norfolk  House 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  Mortar  Cement  and  Brick 

Brown.  Black,  Red  and  Buff  Strongest  and  most  durable 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  EASTON,  PA.,  U.S.A. 

Correspondence  solicited 


Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 

Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


WANT  A  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR 
YOUR  PLANT? 

Insert  an  ad  in  the  Classified  Columns. 
All  good  men  read  the  classified  ads  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


THE  RICHARDSON  -  LOVE  J  OY 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “ Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


points  of  origin  to  the  points  of  destination  shown  in  tariff 
of  M.  P.  Washburn,  Agent,  I.  C.  C.  No.  116,  the  petitioner 
is  hereby  authorized  to  revise  the  commodity  descriptions  on 
brick  as  carried  in  said  tariff  and  now  reading: 

“‘Brick,  all  kinds  (except  fire),  minimum  weight  capacity 
of  car’  and  ‘brick,  all  kinds,  minimum  weight  capacity  of  car.’ 

to  read, 

“‘Brick,  all  kinds  (except  fire),  minimum  weight  50,000 
lbs.’  and  ‘Brick,  all  kinds,  minimum  weight  50,000  lbs.’  ” 

The  Commission  has  allowed  the  National  Fire  Proofing 
Company  reparation  against  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway 
Company  et  al.  The  reparation  of  $6.22  was  allowed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  unreasonable  rate  applied  on  one  carload  of  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  forwarded  from  Haydenville,  Ohio,  to  Mus- 
coda,  Wis.,  on  August  18,  1912. 

November  18  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  the  hearing  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before  Examiner  Bradley,  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  Investigation  &  Suspension  Docket  No.  449,  taking 
up  rates  on  clay  from  points  in  Georgia  to  eastern  points. 

The  Commission  has  further  suspended  from  October  7 
until  April  7,  1915,  the  operation  of  certain  schedules  con¬ 
tained  in  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  tariff  I.  C.  C. 
No.  A-3000. 

The  exaction  of  charges  ranging  from  5)4  cents  up  per 
ton,  with  a  minimum  of  $2  per  car,  by  the  forty-nine  rail¬ 
way  systems  and  individual  lines  operating  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river  for  “switching  charges,”  has  been  suspended  by 
the  Commission  until  April  29.  The  exaction  of  these  “car 
spotting”  charges  was  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves,  but  shippers  of  every  commodity,  who  have  enjoyed 
this  free  service  for  such  a  long  time,  and  many  who  have 
erected  plants  and  constructed  railroad  sidings  with  the  as¬ 
surances  that  the  service  would  remain  free,  have  entered 
vigorous  protests  with  the  Commission. 

A.  J.  Haws  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fire  brick  of  various  descriptions,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  which  goes  to  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  has 
complained  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  at  Harris¬ 
burg  of  the  new  switching  rates  that  will  go  into  effect 
November  1.  The  new  schedule  provides  a  switching 
charge  of  twenty  cents  a  ton  for  the  handling  of  cars  a 
distance  of  less  than  a  mile,  and  it  is  alleged  that  this 
rate  will  be  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  or  more  the  rate  for  similar  service  has 
been  $2.50  a  car,  regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  contents. 
The  Public  Service  Commission  has  not  set  a  date  for 
the  hearing,  but  is  expected  to  do  so  within  the  next 
week  or  ten  days. 

The  Cambridge  Tile  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  recently  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  making  a  claim  for  repara¬ 
tion  against  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad.  The  company  asks  for  recovery 
of  $268.78,  alleging  it  was  overcharged  to  that  extent  on 
four  cars  of  clay  which  were  brought  from  Florida. 


Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Albany,  N.  Y.,  common  brick  to  Boston,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Chelsea,  East  Boston,  East  Cambridge,  Everett  and 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  $1.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  common  and  paving  brick,  to 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  $2.90  per  net  ton. 

From  Braytonville,  Mass.,  brick,  to  South  Framingham, 
Mass.,  $1.00  per  net  ton. 
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From  Hancock,  Md.,  brick,  to  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  $1.25  per 
net  ton. 

From  Inkerman,  Pa.,  common  brick,  to  Centralia,  Pa., 
$1.20  per  net  ton;  to  Hazleton,  Pa.,  $1.00  per  net  ton;  to 
Towanda,  Pa.,  $1.40  per  net  ton;  to  Tunkhannock,  Pa., 
70c  per  net  ton;  to  West  Pittston,  Pa.,  65c  per  net  ton; 
to  Wyalusing,  Pa.,  $1.00  per  net  ton;  to  Wyoming,  Pa., 
65c  per  net  ton;  to  Dunmore,  Pa.,  60c  per  net  ton;  to 
Hawley,  Pa.,  $1.10  per  net  ton;  to  Jessup,  Pa.,  65c  per  net 
ton;  to  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  $1.55  per  net  ton;  to  Lack- 
awaxen,  Pa.,  $1.55  per  net  ton,  and  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  60c 
per  net  ton. 

From  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  common  and  building  brick, 
to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  30c  per  net  ton. 

From  Troy,  N.  Y.,  common  and  building  brick,  to  Lans¬ 
ingburg,  N.  Y.,  30c  per  net  ton. 

From  Utica,  N.  Y.,  building  and  common  brick,  to 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y.,  $2.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Williamsport,  Md.,  brick,  to  Kempton,  Md., 
Kempton  Junction,  W.  Va.,  and  to  Thomas,  W.  Va.,  $1.60 
per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Chicago,  Ill.,  brick,  except  bath  and  enameled, 
fire  clay,  or  shale  and  hollow  building  tile,  to  East  St. 
Louis,  Ill.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  7c  per  cwt. 

From  Chicago,  Chicago  Heights  and  Faithorn,  Ill., 
common  brick,  to  Perkins  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  95c 
per  net  ton;  to  Peru,  Ind.,  $1.00  per  net  ton;  to  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  $1.20  per  net  ton;  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  $1.25  per 
net  ton;  to  Brazil,  Ind.,  95c  per  net  ton,  and  to  Muncie, 
Ind.,  $1.15  per  net  ton. 

From  Chicago,  Chicago  Heights  and  Faithorn,  Ill., 
common  brick,  to  Alexandria  and  Anderson,  Ind.,  $1.15 
per  net  ton;  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  $1.25  per  net  ton;  to 
Bedford,  Beehunter  and  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  $1.20  per  net 
ton;  to  Brazil,  Ind.,  95c  per  net  ton;  to  Frankfort,  Ind., 
90c  per  net  ton;  to  Greencastle,  Ind.,  95c  per  net  ton;  to 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  $1.15  per  net  ton;  to  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  65c  per  net  ton;  to  New  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Paris, 
Ill.,  95c  per  net  ton;  to  Peru,  Ind.,  $1.00  per  net  ton,  and 
to  Toledo,  Ohio,  $1.35  per  net  ton. 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  rate  points,  brick  and  ar¬ 
ticles  taking  brick  rates  to  Owensboro  and  Henderson, 
Ky.,  $1.70  per  net  ton. 

From  Dawleys,  Joppa  and  Thebes,  Ill.,  clay,  other  than 
common  or  fire,  to  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  95c  per  net  ton 
and  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $1.15  per  net  ton. 

From  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  brick,  ex¬ 
cept  bath  or  enameled,  to  Shelby ville,  Mo.,  9c  per  cwt.; 
to  Leonard,  Mo.,  9^4c  per  cwt.;  to  Cherry  Box,  Mo.,  10c 
per  cwt.,  and  to  Novelty,  Mo.,  10j4c  per  cwt. 

From  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  brick,  except  bath  and  enam¬ 
eled,  fire  clay  or  shale,  and  hollow  building  tile,  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  7c  per  cwt.,  and  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  9c  per 
cwt. 

From  Menominee,  Wis.,  brick,  except  bath  or  enameled, 
fire  clay  flattening,  furnace  or  tank  blocks,  fire  clay  con¬ 
duits,  clay  fire  proofing,  flue  lining,  shale  tiie,  fire  clay  not 
glazed  or  enameled,  furnace,  hollow  building  or  tank 
blocks,  to  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  10E>c 
per  cwt. 

From  Menominee,  Wis.,  brick,  except  bath  or  enam¬ 
eled,  fire  clay  conduits,  clay,  fire  proofing,  flue  lining, 
shale  tile,  fire  clay  not  glazed  or  enameled,  furnace,  hol¬ 
low  building  or  tank  blocks,  to  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  10^c  per  cwt. 

From  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  brick,  except  bath  and  enam- 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  Fuller  Quality  Products  Catalog  No.  50-A 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


“Zzhe  TanKf  buith  a  'Reputation ” 

Hoop  Lugs  madebyCaldwel1 

will  never  slip  or  give  way.  They  are  the  only  “posi¬ 
tive  grip”  lugs  on  the  market.  This  lug  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  friction  to  hold  it,  as  other  lugs  do. 

Our  catalogue  of  Tanks  and  Hoop  Lugs,  contains 
illustrations  giving  full  details.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  and  make  you  prices. 

We  can  ship  promptly. 

W.E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Inc.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  ( Steel-Wood )  Towers 
( Galvanized) 

Wind  Mills— Pumps— Gas  Engines 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES.  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  burTingto^iowa 


Brick  Houses 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

A  book  containing  219  (8x11  inch)  pages 
illustrated  by  over  300  designs  and  details  of 
brick  house  construction,  beside  perspective 
views  and  floor  plans  of  82  brick  houses 
with  estimates  of  cost  construction  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  data  about  the  use  of  brick  from 
its  manufacture  to  its  placing  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  including  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work, 
sewer  construction,  fireplaces,  brick  veneer 
construction,  arches,  oements  and  mortars, 
how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc. 

The  houses  shown  are  all  of  artistic  design 
drawn  by  leading  architects  and  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  brick  as 
a  building  material. 

Price,  Postpaid  $1.00 


Department  Brick  and  Clay  Record  Chicago 
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Pyrometer 

Caution 

Be  careful  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  pyrometer. 
There  are  startling  rea¬ 
sons  why.  Read  them 
in  our  “P  yrometer 
Facts.” 


The  Stupakoff  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^ 


DO  YOU 

WANT 

HAVE  YOU 

For  Sale 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record” 

ADVERTISEMENTS  Bring  Returns. 


An  Employee? 

A  Position? 

To  Buy  Anything? 

Used  Machinery? 
Land,  Plant,  or 
Anything  Else? 


Newark,  Ohio 


MEANS  £ 


"  Buckeye  Rails  Arc  (he  Standard  for  Quality’  ’ 

\  THE  BUCKEYE  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

\  ‘  Exclusively  Manufacturers  of  First  Quality  Eight  Steel 


■  Rails  and  Accessories 

\  — ,  /  - 

Vl' A  '  /  h  | 

\  Stpnhonvillp  Ohio  / 


\  Steubenville,  Ohio 

u  v— — — — ^ 

*  MEANS 

_ , 

Q  f.  \ 

/  All  Sections  from 

J  7  12  lb.  to  40  lb. 

GQ  /  per  yard 


No  order  too  large  to  handle  promptly  or  too 
small  to  secure  immediate  attention. 


eled,  fire  clay  or  shale,  and  hollow  building  tile,  to  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  9c  per  cwt. 

Lrom  New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  brick  and 
articles  taking  the  brick  rate  to  Owensboro  and  Hender¬ 
son,  Ky.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

Lrom  Thebes  and  Joppa,  Ill.,  clay,  other  than  common 
or  fire,  and  kaolin,  to  Vandalia,  Ill.,  $1.32  per  ne-t  ton. 

From  Western  Points. 

Lrom  Clifton,  Ariz.,  fire  brick,  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  $3.50 
per  net  ton. 

Lrom  Des  Moines,  la.,  paving  brick,  to  Albert  Lee, 
Minn.,  10c  per  cwt. 

Lrom  Nina,  N.  D.,  brick,  to  Bentley,  N.  D.,  11  54c  per 
cwt.;  to  Berger,  N.  D.,  13j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Bowman,  N.  D., 
12j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Brisbane,  N.  D.,  11c  per  cwt.;  to  Bu- 
cyrus,  N.  D.,  1154 c  Per  cwt.;  to  Buffalo  Springs,  N.  D., 
12j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Chadwick,  N.  D.,  10c  per  cwt.;  to 
Lreda,  N.  D.,  lOJ/^c  per  cwt.;  to  Gascoyne,  N.  D.,  12j4c 
per  cwt.;  to  Griffin,  N.  D.,  12j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Havelock, 
N.  D.,  12j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Haynes,  N-  D..  Ilj4c  per  cwt.; 
to  Hettinger,  N.  D.,  1154  c  per  cwt.;  to  Ives,  N.  D.,  13j4c 
per  cwt.;  to  Kaiser,  N.  D.,  1154c  Per  cwt.;  to  Leith,  N. 

D.,  11c  per  cwt.;  to  Marmarth,  N.  D.,  13RR  per  cwt.;  to 

Mott,  N.  D.,  12j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Montline,  N.  D.,  13J4c 
per  cwt.;  to  New  England,  N.  D.,  13j4c  per  cwt.;  to  New 
Leipzig,  N.  D.,  llJ4c  per  cwt.;  to  Raleigh,  N.  D.,  10j4c 
per  cwt.;  to  Reeder,  N.  D.,  ll%c  per  cwt.;  to  Regent,  N. 

D.,  12j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Petrel,  N.  D.,  11c  per  cwt.;  to 

Scranton,  N.  D.,  12j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Selfridge,  N.  D.,  10c 
per  cwt.;  to  Shields,  N.  D.,  10j4c  per  cwt.,  and  to  Wa- 
trous,  N.  D.,  1154c  per  cwt. 

Lrom  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  brick, 
except  bath  or  enameled,  to  Shelbyville,  Mo.,  9c  per  cwt.; 
to  Leonard,  Mo.,  9j4c  per  cwt.;  to  Cherry  Box,  Mo.,  10c 
per  cwt.;  and  to  Novelty,  Mo.,  lORjc  per  cwt. 

Lrom  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  brick,  except  bath  and  enameled, 
fire  clay  or  shale  and  hollow  building  tile,  to  Chicago,  Ill., 
7c  per  cwt.;  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  9c  per  cwt. 

From  Southern  Points. 

Lrom  Louisville,  Ivy.,  brick  and  articles  taking  the  brick 
rate,  to  Owensboro  and  Henderson,  Ky.,  $1.30  per  net 
ton. 

Lrom  Marlboro,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  Whiteville, 
N.  C.,  $1.95  per  M.;  to  Lair  Bluff,  N.  C.,  $1.75;  Roseboro, 
N.  C.,  $1.90  per  M.;  to  Red  Springs,  N.  C.,  $1.40  per  M.; 
to  Petterson’s  and  Cameron,  N.  C.,  $1.30  per  M. ;  to 
Hasty,  N.  C.,  $1.20  per  M.;  to  Lairmont,  N.  C.,  $1.85  per 
M. ;  to  Orrum  and  Boardman,  N.  C.,  $1.95  per  M.;  to  Ros- 
lin,  McMillan,  Oakland,  St.  Paul,  Smith  Bridge  and 
Roziers,  N.  C.,  $1.80  per  M.;  to  Woodmore,  Powers,  Bee 
Gee,  Lumberton  Junction,  North  Lumberton,  Dundee, 
Tobermory,  Duart,  Tar  Heel,  Perth,  Dublin,  Berwick  and 
Elizabethton,  N.  C.,  $1.80  per  M. 

Lrom  Milleegeville,  Ga.,  hollow  fireproof  tiling,  to 
Barnwell,  S.  C.,  1054c  per  cwt. 

Lrom  Slidell,  La.,  hollow  building  tile,  fireproofing 
building  tile,  roofing  tile  and  wall  coping,  to  Jackson, 
Newton  and  Vicksburg,  Mass.,  15c  per  cwt. 

You  Need  Firebrick 

For  kiln  repairs  now 

The  Pink  Section 

Will  tell  you  where  to  get  it. 
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JUDGING  by  the  volume  of  actual  building  construction 
reported  through  national  insurance  agencies,  a  national 
“Buy  a  Brick”  movement  would  seem  to  be  warranted: 
The  statistics  obtainable  from  this  source  center  largely  upon 
new  policies  written  on  completed  buildings  or  upon  build¬ 
ings  in  actual  course  of  erection.  These  figures  reveal  a 
slump  in  value  when  compared  with  last  year’s  figures,  indi¬ 
cating  to  builders  and  building  material  manufacturers  that 
construction  is  still  decidedly  hampered  because  of  conditions 
in  the  money  market. 

Wholesale  interests  everywhere  report  a  very  feeble  buying 
movement.  Dealers  apparently  are  going  into  the  winter 
lightly  stocked.  Manufacturers  are  not  over  supplied,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  common  brick.  There  is  more 
face  brick  available  in  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  used, 
than  common  brick,  which  may  indicate  that  distributors 
will  not  hold  their  prices  quite  so  close  to  quotations  as 
they  have  been  doing.  There  are  cases  reported  in  some 
cities  where  dealers  have  withdrawn  previous  quotations  and 
are  taking  business  on  the  flat  basis  of  current  demand.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  much  because  of  fear  of  advance  in  price. 
The  underlying  cause  is  centered  in  a  desire  to  meet  shading 
where  shading  is  done,  especially  in  places  where  competi¬ 
tion  for  new  construction  is  especially  keen,  notably  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  Middle  West. 

Generally  speaking,  the  national  clay  products  field  is  no 
different  from  that  of  other  lines  of  industry  at  present. 
There  is  a  country-wide  eagerness  for  new  business.  Cred¬ 
its  are  either  liberal  or  collections  are  slow.  As  a  general 
rule,  both  conditions  prevail.  This  has  a  disturbing  influ¬ 
ence  in  wholesale  buying  because  the  manufacturer  is  up 
against  the  problem  of  sustaining  his  customer  at  the  expense 
of  his  output.  In  other  words,  manufacturing  plants  have 
had  to  close  in  some  instances  even  though  the  retailers’ 
yards  have  been  active.  Manufacturers  have  found  that  their 
banks  have  not  been  willing  to  honor  notes  or  make  loans 
on  contract  as  freely  as  usual. 

But  new  hope  arises  in  the  breast  of  the  clay  products 
manufacturer  as  the  month  of  November  opens  with  the 
promise  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  reserve  system  would  become  operative  on  November 
16th  instead  of  on  the  30th. 

When  a  brick  manufacturer  or  jobber  has  a  heavy  pay 
roll  to  meet  every  week  it  requires  considerable  hustling 
at  times  to  find  money  for  the  emergency.  The  rather 
unpleasant  outlook  incidental  to  the  previous  announcement 
from  Washington,  that  the  reserve  act  would  not  become 
operative  until  almost  the  first  of  December,  seemed  to  be 


Saving  Money 

By  Efficient  Machinery 


A  Champion  crusher  will  save  the  cost  of  sledg¬ 
ing  shale,  fireclay  or  other  hard  materials.  It  will 
also  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  dry  pan  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  small  product  of  uniform  size.  Why  not  in¬ 
stall  a  crusher  on  trial? 

Write  to  Ask  for  our  complete  line. 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.  1  'iwij’A'  Pittsburgh 
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To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


Lehigh’s 


The  Cement  for  Paving  Brick  Grout 

Lehigh  is  High  in  Strength,  Uniform  in  Color  and 
Fineness.  You  Don’t  Have  to  Guess  with  Lehigh. 

Specify  and  Use  Lehigh  in  all  Brickwork.  Remember 
the  Mortar  Joint  is  an  Important  Factor  in  the  Wall. 
Use  Lehigh  and  Cease  to  Worry. 

It  Assures  Satisfaction  Under  All  Conditions. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Main  Office  Western  Office 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

11  Mills — Annual  Capacity  Over  12,000,000  Barrels 


about  the  last  straw  on  the  back  of  an  already  harrassed 
industry. 

The  earlier  date  was  known  to  be  favored  by  Secretary 
McAdoo  and  the  President,  but  spurred  to  action  by  a  rising 
sentiment  that  the  banks  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
tightness  of  money  in  industries,  the  financial  institutions 
sent  a  strong  delegation  to  Washington  to  urge  upon  the 
officials  there  the  necessity  of  hurrying  into  activity  the  new 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  would  release  more  than  $400,- 
000,000  and  make  this  sum  available  to  American  business. 

To  the  South  belongs  the  credit  for  bringing  the  earlier 
date  to  pass.  The  splendid  unity  of  action  shown  by  cotton 
planters  and  the  pressure  that  they  brought  to  bear,  not  only 
upon  their  congressmen  but  also  upon  the  banking  interests 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  should  be  an  object 
lesson  to  clay  products  manufacturers.  It  shows  what  the 
brick  manufacturers  of  the  country  could  do,  not  only 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  in  relieving  themselves  from  an  un¬ 
necessary  financial  burden,  but  also  shows  what  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  meeting  and 
combating  legislation  inimical  to  the  clay  industry.  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  interests  saw  that  another  thirty  days  under  the 
existing  currency  stringency  would  mean  temporary  paraly¬ 
sis  to  them.  Backing  up  the  southern  banking  delegations 
were  banking  interests  from  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Denver,  New  Orleans  and  the  two  Portlands,  which 
bombarded  the  treasury  department  with  telegrams  and  let¬ 
ters  and  backed  these  up  by  personal  remonstrances  against 
what  seemed  to  be  a  needless  delay  in  sending  relief  to 
American  business  men. 

Now  the  situation  seems  brighter.  Not  only  will  the  needs 
of  the  cotton  interests  be  taken  care  of,  but  actual  financial 
relief  will  be  afforded  to  the  country  in  general. 

The  new  act  will  enable  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
deposit  a  large  part  of  the  money  held  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  treasury,  and  in  his  discretion,  the  revenue  of  the 
government,  in  the  reserve  banks.  The  secretary  may  re¬ 
quire  the  banks  to  act  as  fiscal  agents  for  the  United  States. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  probably  will  have  more 
to  do  with  disposing  of  the  financial  problems  confronting 
the  United  States  at  this  time,  than  any  other  plans  that 
have  been  discussed.  Under  the  present  system  of  scattered 
reserves  held  in  individual  banks  in  reserve  centers,  the 
national  financial  resources  have  been  held  largely  in  a  fixed 
state,  and  have  not  been  available  in  times  of  stress  because 
of  the  lack  of  mobility.  The  weakness  of  the  American 
financial  system  in  this  respect  has  been  the  subject  of  gen¬ 
eral  comment  among  foreign  economists  and  financiers,  who 
have  been  amazed  at  the  failure  of  this  country  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  great  stock  of  gold. 

Assurances  were  given  in  New  York,  to  the  effect  that  as 
soon  as  the  Reserve  Banks  are  in  operation,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  will  transfer  to  them  as  large  an  amount  of 
government  funds  as  possible.  This  will  in  turn  enable  them 
to  extend  large  credits  to  national  banks  and  state  banks  which 
may  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which 
they  may  in  turn  extend  to  their  customers.  By  this  means 
and  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it  is 
hoped  to  give  additional  assistance  to  that  already  given  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  cotton  producers,  the  cotton 
industry  and  to  all  commodity  industries  as  well. 

This  strengthening  of  the  reserve  banks  will  have  a  strong 
tendency  toward  relieving  the  situation  caused  by  the  closing 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  will  permit  country  banks  to  re¬ 
cover  some  of  the  funds  they  have  had  to  use  to  cover 
securities  held  in  reserve  banks,  while  they  have  been  unable 
to  negotiate  other  securities  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
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no  official  price  for  them.  If  $400,000,000  is  made  available, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  country  banks,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  tide  over  the  present  pressure  until  the  Stock 
Exchange  opens  or  at  least  permit  business  to  proceed  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  slump  in  savings  depos¬ 
its  and  the  general  tendency  to  hoard. 

It  is  confidently  believed  by  the  lenders  of  large  sums  of 
money  on  building  operations  that  just  as  soon  as  securities 
can  be  turned  over  or  some  other  similar  suitable  arrange¬ 
ment  made,  building  construction  will  proceed  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  rate.  Then  will  the  clay  products  interests  come  into 
their  own. 

In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


ARIZONA 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Arizona,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  increased 
from  $67,497,838  in  1912  to  $71,429,705  in  1913. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Sacramento  Clay  Products  Company,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  is  now  busy  with  the  manufacture  of  a  large  quantity  of 
partition  tile  on  orders. 

H.  B.  Howeth,  of  the  Simons  Brick  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Material  Dealers’  Credit  Association  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  assoication  in  Los  Angeles. 

Niles  (Cal.)  wants  vitrified  paving  brick  laid  on  its  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state  highway,  this  material  being  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Niles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Washington 
township,  adjoining  Niles,  has  made  the  same  recom¬ 
mendation  and  committees  have  been  appointed  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  State  Engineer’s  office. 

C.  A.  Pratt  of  the  Pratt  Building  Materials  Company, 
San  Francisco  and  Marysville,  Cal.,  reports  that  his  com¬ 
pany  is  now  supplying  brick  for  three  buildings  at  Marys¬ 
ville,  where  a  good  stock  of  brick  is  now  being  carried. 
An  order  for  360,000  brick  has  just  been  received  for  use 
in  a  large  sugar  factory  at  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Plans  are  now  being  drawn  for  a  large  brick  building 
with  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  feet  to  be  erected  on 
the  Presidio  Reservation,  San  Francisco,  by  the  United 
States  Government,  as  a  part  of  its  display  at  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  Exposition.  After  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
the  building  will  be  used  for  general  administrative  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  California  Fireproofing  Company  has  been  organized  to 
manufacture  burned  clay  fireproofing.  The  present  offices  of 
the  company  are  located  in  the  Bankers’  Investment  Building, 
San  Francisco,  but  the  company  is  looking  for  a  location  in 
Oakland,  Cal.  Its  plant  will  be  located  at  Antioch,  Cal.  The 
officers  of  the  new  organization  are:  W.  T.  Barnes,  president; 
W.  M.  Hall,  H.  C.  Norton  and  R.  W.  Crosman,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  and  S.  W.  Barnes,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  long  standing  dispute  between  the  city  of  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  and  the  Howard  Company,  dealers  in  brick, 
pottery,  sewer  pipe  and  other  building  materials,  con- 
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cerning  the  occupation  by  that  company  of  a  portion  of 
the  Oakland  water  front,  has  been  settled  by  an  agreement 
by  which  the  company  agrees  to  erect  wharves  and  docks, 
to  be  recognized  as  the  property  of  the  city.  The  Howard 
Company  will  be  repaid  out  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  improvements. 

Athol  McBean,  of  Gladding,  McBean  and  Company,  of 
San  Francisco  and  Lincoln,  Cal.,  says  that  his  company  is 
not  troubled  about  a  shortage  of  imported  raw  material. 
They  have  been  buying  on  the  old  Cape  Horn  basis,  having 
ordered  extensively  before  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  had  on  hand 
about  a  year’s  supply  of  imported  goods.  When  this 
runs  low  they  expect  to  buy  in  smaller  quantities  for 
shipment  via  Panama  Canal;  and  it  looks  as  though 
about  one-half  of  what  had  formerly  been  imported  will 
hereafter  be  bought  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  carnival  held  at  Colton,  Cal.,  between  the 
dates  of  Oct.  20  and  24,  the  Standard  Brick  &  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  of  Colton  conducted  an  educational  campaign.  With 
a  fine  display  of  brick  in  a  prominent  booth  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  tent  and  with  a  neatly  printed  illustrated  folder,  the 
company  succeeded  in  giving  the  prospective  builder 
much  interesting  information  in  regard  to  its  wares.  Un¬ 
der  a  long  list  of  large  buildings  in  the  folder  appear  the 
words,  “The  owners  are  proud  of  these  buildings  and  so 
are  we.  They  saved  money  and  so  can  you.”  According 
to  a  statement  of  a  representative  of  the  company,  the 
Standard  company  made  and  disposed  of  250,000  brick 
during  the  month  of  September. 

INDIANA 

The  Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  a 
number  of  large  orders  and  will  enjoy  a  good  fall  business 
this  year. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  builders  are  using  brick  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  just  now.  The  M.  J.  Hoffman  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  has  begun  the  brick  paving  on  Main  Street.  Brick 
work  has  been  started  on  the  Linwood  Evangelical 
Church,  and  the  Standard  Brick  Company  is  furnishing 
brick  for  a  number  of  important  residence  jobs. 

IOWA 

In  a  statement  given  out  to  a  local  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive,  George  Winter  of  the  National  Clay  Works,  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  said  that  there  were  sufficient  orders  in  hand  and 
in  sight  to  insure  full  capacity  operations  for  every  brick 
and  tile  company  in  Mason  City.  The  business  is  coming 
from  a  wide  area,  comprising  most  of  the  North  Central 
States  and  reflects  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 

KENTUCKY 

The  fire  brick  plants  at  Olive  Hill,  Ky.,  are  running 
only  three  days  out  of  the  week  at  this  time,  as  the 
demand  for  the  product  of  the  mills  has  slowed  down. 
The  management  of  the  plants  decided  on  this  plan  rath¬ 
er  than  to  lay  off  several  hundred  men  and  continue  op¬ 
erations  on  full  time  for  a  limited  period. 

Tile  drainage  is  receiving  much  attention  at  this  time 
from  the  farmers’  institutes  and  the  farmers’  publications 
which  circulate  in  this  territory  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  acknowledged  the  demand  for  expert  assist¬ 
ance  by  sending  a  drainage  engineer  to  Louisville  to  as¬ 
sist  the  local  force.  D.  F.  Culbertson,  assistant  engineer 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  drainage  bureau,  has 
arrived  in  Louisville  to  work  with  F.  Shafer,  expert  drain¬ 
age  engineer,  and  to  assist  him  in  plans  for  laying  out 
tile  and  other  drains  in  this  part  of  the  country.  For  the 
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present  Mr.  Culbertson  will  be  assigned  to  projects  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  and  later  will  be  engaged 
in  Jefferson  county. 

Members  of  the  trade  in  Louisville  are  Co-operating 
with  the  concerted  movement  in  which  most  lines  of 
local  trade  are  interested,  looking  toward  relieving  the 
situation  in  the  southern  cotton  market.  The  “buy-a- 
bale”  movement  is  being  assisted  materially  by  local  men 
who  realize  that,  since  a  large  part  of  Louisville’s  trade 
is  with  the  South,  the  whole  city  will  suffer  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  severity  of  the  loss  of  the  South’s  buying 
power.  That  the  effect  is  being  quickly  felt  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  building  operations  for  September  fell  off 
nearly  $30,000,  compared  with  the  previous  September, 
and  October  promised  to  show  no  more  of  an  increase. 
The  brick  interests  are  looking  forward  with  expectation 
that  relief  will  be  speedy  when  the  National  Reserve 
Bank  gets  into  operation. 

The  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Louisville  and 
surrounding  section  are  operating,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
other  lines,  under  somewhat  reduced  pressure  at  this  time, 
though  they  are  winding  up  what  is  reported  as  a  very 
nearly  normal  summer  business.  The  sales  with  most  of 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  while  not  heavy  nor  up  to 
the  exceedingly  good  record  of  a  year  ago,  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  most  cases,  especially  in  view  of  the  depression 
that  has  been  more  or  less  general.  The  extent  to  which 
the  brick  men  have  prospered  this  season  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  for  build¬ 
ings  in  Louisville,  was  $4,500,000,  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  other  years,  in  which  the  city  has  not  been  in 
the  midst  of  a  building  boom.  What  might  have  been  a 
dull  season  was  helped  greatly  by  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Education  spent  a  million  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  a 
bond  issue,  on  new  schools,  and  deliveries  of 
brick  are  being  made  regularly  on  these  jobs.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  lengthened  by  excellent  open  weather, 
which  has  continued  with  summer  temperatures  long  past 
the  average  frost  dates. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  New  Orleans  Silica  Brick  Company,  New  Orleans,  La., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  to  man¬ 
ufacture  sand-lime  and  clay  brick. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Louisiana,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  increased 
from  $15,357,841  in  1912  to  $21,011,828  in  1913. 

MAINE 

The  Read  Nichols  Company  of  Bath,  Me.,  opened  its 
kiln  a  few  days  ago,  and  is  now  shipping  from  the  big 
pile  of  450,000  brick  made  there. 

Fire  did  slight  damage  at  the  brick  yard  of  Proctor  & 
Bowie  at  Winslow,  Me.,  on  the  morning  of  October  8, 
and  for  a  time,  the  company’s  planing  mill  and  other 
buildings  at  the  yard  were  in  considerable  danger,  but  the 
flames  were  finally  confined  to  a  single  small  building. 

The  properties  of  the  Thomaston  Brick  Company,  Thomas- 
ton,  Maine,  are  to  be  sold  at  auction  early  this  month.  The 
properties  are  free  from  encumbrance,  and  are  situated  on 
railroad  and  tidewater.  The  clay  is  suitable  for  manufacture 
of  dry  pressed  and  wire-cut  brick,  also  fireproof  hollow  brick 
and  face  brick.  J.  E.  Conant  and  Company,  Lowell,  Mass., 
will  act  as  auctioneers. 

The  Brooks  Brick  Company  of  Brewer,  Me.,  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  city  of  Bangor  with  15,000  paving  brick  which 
are  to  be  laid  in  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  the  city 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  product  of  the  Brooks  Company 
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a  good  tryout.  The  management  of  the  company  has 
announced  that,  if  the  experiment  proves  successful,  the 
company  proposes  to  equip  its  plant  with  modern  machin¬ 
ery  to  turn  out  paving  brick  of  standard  size,  those  used 
at  Bangor  being  somewhat  smaller.  There  is  but  one  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Maine  manufacturing  paving  brick,  it  is 
said,  and  this  is  at  Portland,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
import  clay.  The  Brewer  concern  proposes  to  use  local 
clay.  Formerly  Bangor  and  vicinity  was  a  thriving  brick 
making  center,  but  of  recent  years  not  so  much  manu¬ 
facturing  has  been  done  here.  If  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  is  taken  up,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  do  much 
to  revive  the  industry. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  city  of  Malden,  Mass.,  is  using  a  large  amount  of 
paving  brick,  particularly  in  the  main  squares  and  streets, 
shipments  coming  from  the  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Company 
of  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Mercier,  of  the  Mercier-Bryan-Larkins  Brick 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
newly  merged  Wayne  County,  Home  Savings  and  Michigan 
Savings  banks,  whose  capitalization  is  $2,500,000. 

A  compensation  insurance  man  recently  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Michigan  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  was  one  of  the  best  risks  in  Michigan,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  used  dynamite  in  gathering  its  clay.  This 
company,  of  which  Fred.  Twining  is  manager,  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  few  accidents. 

Two  new  buildings  will  be  built  by  the  United  States  Pipe 
Company,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  sewer  pipe  manufacturers. 
They  will  adjoin  the  present  plant.  Work  on  these  build¬ 
ings,  however,  will  not  start  until  spring  and  when  com¬ 
pleted,  the  company  will  have  4,900  additional  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  One  building  will  be  used  for  a  warehouse 
and  the  other  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  the  first  bulletin  issued  by  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Insurance,  which  is  sent  to  newspapers  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  fire  protection,  the  department  encourages  the  use 
of  brick  instead  of  frame  school  buildings.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  the  insurance  department,  “Why  not  pass 
a  law  compelling  all  school  buildings  to  be  built  with  brick 
or  other  burned  clay  fireproof  material?” 

Fred  J.  McDonald,  of  the  McDonald  Coal  and  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  reports  a  good  business.  “While  the  war  has 
brought  about  a  lull,  I  look  for  1915  to  be  as  good  a  year  as 
either  1913  or  1914  in  the  building  business  and  they  were 
the  best  we  ever  had.  With  the  restoration  of  credit  and 
general  confidence,  Detroit  is  sure  to  experience  another 
great  era  of  prosperity  and  I  am  so  confident  of  the  future 
that  I  am  making  preparations  to  handle  a  larger  business 
next  year  than  ever  before. 

MISSOURI 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company  is  still  delivering 
brick  to  the  Muehlbach  Hotel,  which  is  the  largest  building 
under  construction  at  the  present  time  in  Kansas  City. 

The  Liberal  Stone  and  Brick  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  and 
among  other  things,  will  mine  clay  for  brick  plants. 

The  Mutual  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Shrewsbury,  St.  Louis 
county,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated.  The  stockholders  are 
Chas.  J.  Zimmerman,  Frank  Fronneyer  and  Chas.  W.  Shafer. 

The  Kansas  Buff  Brick  Company,  Kansas  City,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  contract  to  supply  the  brick  for  the  new  Coca  Cola 
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building  now  under  construction.  Andrew  G.  Bodwell,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kansas  City  office,  expresses  himself  as  pleased 
with  this  month’s  business. 

It  seems  that  in  spite  of  all  of  the  “war  talk,”  the  state  of 
Kansas  rests  secure  in  the  abundance  of  its  wheat  crop.  At 
least  business  in  this  state  has  felt  very  little  depression  from 
the  effects  of  the  war.  Every  Kansas  brick  company  reports 
a  good  business  in  Kansas  regardless  of  the  conditions  out¬ 
side  of  the  state.  All  of  the  big  paving  brick  companies  at 
Coffeyville,  Pittsburg  and  Iola  report  good  business. 

James  Green.  85  years  old,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  a  director  of  the  Mechanics-American  National 
Bank  and  the  Guardian  Trust  Company,  died  on  October 
19th.  Mr.  Green  came  from  England  to  the  United  States  in 
1852,  entering  the  fire  brick  manufacturing  business  at  St. 
Louis  in  1865.  Four  years  later,  the  business  was  incorporat¬ 
ed  as  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  and  in 
1909,  it  was  merged  with  the  Christy  Fire  Clay  Company, 
forming  the  present  firm  of  which  Mr.  Green  was  the  head. 

MONTANA 

Leveque,  Felsheim  &  Baverley,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  are  com¬ 
pleting  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  brick  works  at  that 
point. 

NEBRASKA. 

Nearly  two  million  brick  have  gone  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha,  Neb.,  according 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  construction  company  erect¬ 
ing  this  building.  This  figure  includes  1,600,000  common 
brick  and  270,000  face  brick,  the  work  of  laying  these  brick 
being  accomplished  in  eight  weeks  by  sixty  bricklayers. 
The  terra  cotta  ornamental  work  around  the  top  of  the 
large  building  comprises  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  material  and  sixty-two  carloads  of  tile  were  used 
on  the  floors  and  roof. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Capitol  Porcelain  Manufacturing  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Burgess,  Sr.,  William  Burgess,  Jr.,  and  Charles  A.  Witt. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  plant  of  the  Dyett  Sand-Lime  Brick  Company  of  Port 
Jefferson,  L.  I.,  has  been  sold  to  John  A.  Gibson  of  Far 
Rockaway. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  New  York,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  increased 
from  $38,431,910  in  1912  to  $41,594,052  in  1913. 

For  the  week  ending  October  24th,  the  New  York  common 
brick  market  showed  no  new  development  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  business.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Brick  Company,  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
loading  as  compared  with  the  week  previous,  owing  to  the 
inclement  weather,  but  the  price  of  commons  remained  about 
the  same,  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $5.50.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  in  the  Hudson  River  District  are 
short  on  stock  and  the  dealers  have  not  as  yet  laid  in  their 
winter’s  supply,  the  price  of  commons  is  expected  to  stiffen 
slightly. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

A.  V.  Cross  and_  sons  have  purchased  the  Owen  brickyard 
at  High  Point,  N.  C.  The  new  management  will  start  op¬ 
erations  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  was  the  custom 
prior  to  their  taking  over  this  plant. 


How  much  of  your  loss  is  due  to 
off -shade  burns? 

Do  you  know  what  makes  them 
off-shade? 

Are  you  sure  it  is  not  the  clay? 

It  may  be  that  your  clay  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  mixed— that  lack  of  uniformity 
starts  at  the  dry-pan  and  carries 
through  to  the  stock  shed.  Get  a  cor¬ 
rect  start  with 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder 


MARION  MACHINE  sF0uTrRN  CO. 

Box  395  MARION,  IND 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 


Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost — Especially  built  for  use  of  clay-pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St.  Louis:  654  Pierce  Bldg.  New  Orleans:  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Pittsburgh:  405  Oliver  Bldg. 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  Montreal:  286  St.  James  St. 

St.  Paul:  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  45  Canadian  Life  Block 
New  York  City:  362 — 50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 
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Grinding  Pan 


Wet  or  Dry 

Especially  rugged  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Nine-foot  size  weighs 
40,000  lbs.  Large  shafts  with 

bearings  close  to  point  of  labor. 
Accessible  adjustable  step  box. 
Extra  heavy  mullers  and  wear 
plates  of  hard  white  iron.  All 
parts  interchangeable.  Repair 
parts  always  in  stock  and  low 
in  price. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Builders  of  a  complete  line  of  machin¬ 
ery  for  making  Sand  -  Lime  Brick. 
Boilers ,  Rotary  Dryers  and  Kilns ,  etc. 


OHIO 

The  Forest  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Forest,  Ohio,  has  been 
formed  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile.  Asa  Conley,  of  Harp- 
ster,  Ohio,  will  be  superintendent  of  the  new  plant. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  survey  for 
the  new  brick  road  to  be  constructed  south  from  Linden- 
wald  through  Symmes  Corner  and  toward  the  Hamilton 
(Ohio)  county  line.  Engineer  L.  F.  Lersch,  of  the  State 
Highway  Department,  has  requested  that  all  possible 
steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  improvement  of  that  section 
of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  pike  within  the  city  limits  of  Hamilton. 

Material  for  the  Avondale  relief  sewer  in  Cincinnati 
is  being,  furnished  in  part  by  the  Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  which  secured  the  contract  for  supplying  about 
twelve  carloads  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  pipe  for  Section  2 
of  this  work.  The  segmental  vitrified  pipe  for  the  larger 
sections  of  the  same  division  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Moores-Coney  Company. 

The  Pursell-Grand  Company  of  Cincinnati,  which 
handles  a  complete  line  of  brick  and  tile,  is  completing 
the  interior  of  its  display  room,  which  has  been  delayed 
for  several  months  on  account  of  the  failure  to  receive 
the  tile  samples  which  were  to  make  a  part  of  it.  These 
will  be  used  in  the  decorative  finish  of  the  room,  setting 
off  the  panels  of  brick  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  tile  in  actual  use.  When  completed,  the 
room  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  largest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  held 
recently  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  Hotel  Gibson,  the  board 
settled  the  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  iron 
and  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  by  ordering  that  a  test  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  state  sanitary  code  in  every 
case  where  sewers  are  installed,  and  that  pipe  not  meet¬ 
ing  the  test  be  refused.  This  is  not  exactly  satisfactory 
to  the  manufacturers  and  handlers  of  vitrified  pipe,  as 
it  is  contended  that  the  test  prescribed  by  the  code  is 
so  severe  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  pass;  but  the 
board  has  refused  to  admit  vitrified  pipe  under  any  other 
conditions. 

Two  Youngstown  material  concerns,  the  Youngstown 
Supply  Company  and  the  Youngstown  Ice  Company,  fur¬ 
nished  face  and  hollow-brick  for  the  new  Wilson  Avenue 
theater,  in  that  city,  and  participated  in  the  advertising 
which  marked  the  opening  of  the  house.  The  theater  is 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  motion  picture  house 
in  the  city,  and  the  Youngstown  papers  carried  a  double¬ 
page  advertisement  announcing  the  opening  and  featuring 
the  part  the  various  contractors  and  material  men  had 
played  in  its  construction.  The  two  brick  concerns  had 
their  share  of  the  space,  and  benefited  by  the  publicity 
which  it  afforded. 

The  Mitchell  Brick  Company  of  Cincinnati  has  been 
unusually  fortunate  this  season  in  landing  business  of 
some  size  and  at  just  the  right  time.  Several  contracts, 
which  it  secured  last  spring,  are  just  now  coming  on,  call¬ 
ing  for  regular  deliveries  at  a  time  when  not  much  work 
of  any  size  is  going  on.  Deliveries  on  the  Norwood  City 
Hall,  which  will  use  175,000  common  brick,  are  going  on, 
while  the  Norwood  High  School,  which  used  750,000  brick 
from  this  concern,  is  about  completed,  the  contract  being 
nearly  equally  divided  between  face  and  common  brick. 
Work  has  also  begun  on  the  addition  to  the  Andrew  Jer- 
gens  Company’s  plant  in  Cincinnati,  which  will  take  175,- 
000  common  brick,  and  William  Mitchell  reports  that,  in 
addition,  his  company  has  enough  small  contracts  on 
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hand  and  coming  in  regularly  to  make  it  certain  that  it 
can  operate  profitably  until  some  time  in  December,  at 
least. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Oklahoma,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  increased 
from  $53,614,130  in  1912  to  $80,168,820  in  1913.  Of  the 
1913  total  the  production  of  petroleum  amounted  to  $59,- 
581,948.  Oklahoma  now  ranks  second  in  quantity  among 
the  petroleum-producing  states,  California  being  first,  but 
in  1913  the  value  of  the  Oklahoma  production  exceeded 
that  of  California  by  nearly  $14,000,000. 

OREGON 

The  Shope  Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  made 
an  attractive  display  of  face  brick  at  the  Oregon  State 
Fair,  which  has  just  recently  closed,  as  well  as  at  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  and  Land  Products  Show,  which  is  now  being 
held  in  Portland. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company  of  Portland  and  Wil- 
hamina,  Ore.,  has  completed  the  delivery  of  white  pressed 
brick  for  the  exterior  of  the  three-story  A.  C.  Ruby 
building  at  Fifth  and  Burnside  Streets,  Seattle.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  closed  contracts  for  50,000  red  face  brick  for 
the  Catholic  Church  at  Le  Grande  and  for  30,000  red  face 
brick  for  the  Elks’  Club  building  at  Le  Grande. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  plant  of  the  Bloomsburg  Brick  Company,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.,  suffered  a  heavy  loss  through  fire  recently,  in  which  the 
entire  machine  shop  and  grinding  department  were  destroyed. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Pennsylvania, 
exclusive  of  pig  iron,  increased  from  $445,799,653  in  1912 
to  $506,466,759  in  1913. 

In  order  to  fill  an  order  just  received  for  five  hundred 
thousand  brick,  the  North  Bend  Brick  Works,  Lockhaven, 
Pa.,  has  resumed  operations,  working  with  a  full  force. 

An  order  for  15,000  brick  was  placed  with  the  Sharon 
Clay  Products  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  recently,  the  brick 
to  be  used  in  the  paving  a  portion  of  Logan  avenue  at  the 
intersection  with  Irvine  and  Davis  streets. 

The  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Eastvale,  Pa.,  formerly  the 
Douglas-Whisler  Company,  is  reported  to  be  running  to 
full  capacity.  This  company  has  sold  out  its  stock  and  has 
orders  to  keep  it  busy  the  balance  of  the  winter.  The  city 
of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  purchased  25,000  paving  blocks  from 
this  plant  with  which  to  pave  a  part  of  Seventh  avenue. 

R.  F.  Channell,  Philadelphia  representative  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Enameled  Brick  Company  and  the  McLain  Fire  Brick 
Company,  is  at  present  on  an  extensive  business  trip  through¬ 
out  the  state  of  Delaware  in  the  interest  of  his  firms.  Mr. 
Channell,  it  is  expected,  will  visit  several  of  the  large  brick 
manufacturers  in  that  state. 

The  St.  Marys  Sewer  Pipe  Company  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Fireproofing  Company,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  are  experi¬ 
encing  a  steady  run  of  business,  despite  contrary  reports 
from  other  local  industries.  The  latter  firm  especially  is 
finding  some  difficulty  in  filling  orders,  owing  to  the  heavy 
demand  for  fire  resistant  construction  materials.  The 
Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Company,  manufacturers  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  in  the  same  county,  has  stated  its  inability  to 
fill  the  orders  of  the  St.  Marys  borough  for  paving  brick, 
owing  to  the  number  of  orders  booked  for  other  places. 

Bids  are  being  received  at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Highways  Department,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  the  re¬ 
construction  of  1,500  lineal  feet  of  brick  block  pavement, 

16  feet  wide,  situated  in  Cecil  township,  Washington 
county;  for  the  reconstruction  of  2,400  lineal  feet  of  brick 
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That  a  pyrometer  is  a  necessity  for  the  burning 
of  Clay  Products  without  waste  of  fuel,  and  time, 
and  in  turning  out  a  product  of  highest  quality, 
and  uniformity,  is  known  by  those  Managers  of 
Clay  Working  Plants  who  have  them  already  in¬ 
stalled.  To  those  who  have  not,  these  facts  can 
be  proven  by  demonstration. 

The  question  today  is  not,  “Are  Pyrometers 
necessary,”  but,  “Which  of  the  several  Systems 
is  the  BEST.”  This  question  can  also  be  de¬ 
termined  by  demonstration  and  comparison. 

HERAEUS  Chatelier  PYROMETERS 

( The  Ultimate  Pyrometer ) 

have  no  rival.  They  challenge  comparisons. 

They  are  the  pyrometers  which  eliminate  all 
guesswork,  which  command  the  confidence  of 
those  who  use  them  and  which  give  accurate  un¬ 
interrupted  service  longer  than  any  other  pyro¬ 
meter  on  the  market. 

Supplied  either  Indicating,  or  Recording,  in 
single  or  multiple  units.  Constructed  for  hard 
and  continuous  service. 

Control  the  temperatures  of  your  Dryer  Tun¬ 
nels  with 

HERAEUS  RESISTANCE  THERMOMETERS 

Know  when  your  Clay  is  in  the  proper  condition 
for  burning  by  measuring  the  percentage  of 
moisture  with 

HERAEUS  TELEHYGROMETERS 

Let  us  figure  on  a  suitable  equipment  for  your 
plant.  If  you  are  not  already  in  the  market,  you 
soon  will  be,  and  should  have  our  literature  and 

proposition  on  file. 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD,  30  Church  St.,  NEW  YORK 


block  pavement,  16  feet  wide,  situated  in  Brookville  bor¬ 
ough,  Jefferson  county;  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  13,195 
lineal  feet  of  brick  block  pavement,  16  feet  wide,  situated 
in  Moon  and  Hopewell  townships,  Beaver  county.  Plans 
and  specifications  may  be  seen  at  office  of  State  Highway 
Department,  Harrisburg;  1001  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  2117  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The  Estevan  Brick  and  Coal  Company,  Estevan,  Sask., 
is  making  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  new  dies 
at  its  brick  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  brick  and 
other  kinds  of  hollow  ware. 

Frank  A.  Bolduan,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Bruno 
(Sask.)  Clay  Works,  Ltd.,  was  a  visitor  in  Chicago  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  October.  He  reports  the  outlook  in  Western 
Canada  to  be  very  good  and  believes  in  a  direct  application 
of  publicity  methods  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  burned 
clay  ware.  This  refers  particularly  to  those  who  manufac¬ 
ture  drain  tile  and  hollow  building  block  which,  he  contends, 
can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farming  community 
by  direct  contact — that  is,  through  granges,  fairs  and  other 
places  where  farmers  congregate.  He  believes  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  should  educate  the  farmer  to  use  his  material  but 
that  he  should  sell  it,  so  far  as  possible,  through  a  dealer. 
Mr.  Bolduan  is  one  of  the  progressive  kind  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  his  company  if  the  men  with  him 
have  the  same  go-at-itiveness. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  South  Carolina  in 
1913  amounted  to  $1,464,150,  according  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  minerals  produced  include 
phosphate  rock,  clay  products,  barytes,  fuller’s  earth, 
gems,  lime,  manganese  ore,  mica,  mineral  waters,  sand 
and  gravel,  monazite,  gold,  silver,  stone,  and  tin. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  Bristol  Brick  Company,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Tennessee,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  increased 
from  $19,362,209  in  1912  to  $21,052,931  in  1913. 

TEXAS. 

The  Acme  Press  Brick  Company,  Denton,  Tex.,  has  re¬ 
opened  with  full  capacity  operations  after  a  shutdown  ex¬ 
tending  over  three  weeks. 

A.  W.  Black,  architect  and  supervising  engineer  for  the 
new  Cotton  Belt  Depot,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  visited  the 
plant  of  the  Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  at  Denton,  Tex., 
early  last  month,  to  select  the  face  brick  for  the  new  depot, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  South.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  visit,  shipments  aggregating  60,000  of  the  brick  were 
made,  which  have  been  received  at  Fort  Worth  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval. 

WASHINGTON 

D.  E.  Fryer  and  Company,  Lumber  Exchange  Build¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  are  supplying  fine  ornamental  art  brick  for 
the  Nordhold  Inn,  University  Street,  Seattle. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Washington,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  increased 
from  $15,347,313  in  1912  to  $17,579,743  in  1913. 

The  Star  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Bay  View,  Wash.,  re¬ 
ports  that  they  are  experiencing  a  steady  run  on  their  drain 
tile  and  that  most  of  the  orders  are  of  a  good  size. 

The  steamer  Delhi  has  sailed  from  Seattle  with  a  cargo 
of  56,000  brick  for  Southeastern  Alaska,  this  being  the 
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largest  shipment  of  brick  ever  sent  from  this  state  to 
Alaska. 

F.  T.  Crowe  and  Company,  Globe  Building,  Seattle, 
agents  for  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  have  se¬ 
cured  a  contract  to  supply  the  latter  company’s  Brazil 
impervious  brick  for  the  new  Stuart  Building  in  Seattle. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  of  Seattle 
has  the  contract  for  supplying  the  architectural  terra  cot¬ 
ta  for  the  eleven-story  Stuart  Building.  This  company 
has  finished  delivery  on  the  terra  cotta  for  the  Cheney 
Normal  School  Building  at  Cheney,  Wash. 

“Opportunities  in  the  State  of  Washington”  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Immigration  of  Washington,  in  which  are  listed  over  seven 
hundred  chances  for  new  industries  and  establishments  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  state.  These  opportunities  are 
in  the  form  of  requests  made  by  the  cities  and  towns  in¬ 
viting  industries  to  locate  in  their  boundaries  and  offering 
inducements  of  various  kinds.  Sixteen  brick  and  tile 
plants  have  been  asked  for  by  these  towns. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  Parkersburg  Shale  Brick  Works,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufac¬ 
ture  brick. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  West  Virginia, 
according  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in¬ 
creased  from  $123,847,812  in  1912  to  $143,640,633  in  1913. 

The  Wayne  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Wayne,  W.  Va., 
a  recent  corporation,  will  soon  have  its  plant  in  operation 
at  that  point.  Most  of  the  equipment  for  the  new  estab¬ 
lishment  was  purchased  from  a  plant  at  Monticello,  Ark. 

WYOMING 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Wyoming,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  increased 
from  $13,374,088  in  1912  to  $13,682,091  in  1913. 


Pottery  Notes 

A  resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  some  Mention 
of  their  plans  for  the  future. 


All  of  the  general  ware  potteries  in  the  country  are  very 
busy  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  large  importations  of 
foreign  ware  are  still  being  received.  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  these  importations  will  shortly  fall  off,  which  will  make 
for  still  greater  activity  among  the  potters.  Several  new 
plants  are  being  constructed  at  this  time  and  if  business  con¬ 
tinues  as  it  is  at  present,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  still  more 
new  enterprises  will  be  started  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  sanitary  trade,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  tariff 
because  of  that  fact  that  very  little  of  this  class  of  ware  is 
imported,  there  is  a  dullness  which  is  attributed  to  the  falling 
off  in  building  operations. 

Col.  John  N.  Taylor,  aged  72  years,  president  of  the 
Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liv¬ 
erpool,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  the  afternoon  of 
October  20  after  an  illness  that  was  of  many  months’  dura¬ 
tion.  The  firm  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  was  president  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  white  granite  pottery  ware 
in  the  United  States.  Col.  Taylor  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Associa- 


Costs  Less 
Lasts  Longer 


WHETHER  you  select  your 
belts  for  quality,  or  for  low 
first  cost,  you  should  con¬ 
sider  Gandy  Stitched  Cotton  Duck- 
Belting. 

Though  Gandy  Belts  cost  only 
one-third  as  much  as  leather,  and 
fully  25%  less  than  rubber,  they 
give  service  and  satisfaction  under 
conditions  in  which  leather  and  rub¬ 
ber  belts  quickly  wear  out  or  require 
constant  repairs. 

The  careful  stretching  and  season¬ 
ing — the  high  quality  of  material — 
the  special  treatment  which  makes 
the  belt  water,  heat  and  steam  proof 
— these  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for 
the  wonderful  records  described  in 
the  hundreds  of  testimonial  letters 
we  received  from  users  everywhere. 

Stitched  Cotton  Duck 

The  Gandy  was  the  first  success¬ 
ful  Cotton  Duck  Belt  and  through  35 
years  it  has  remained  the  standard 
and  leader.  If  you  have  a  particu¬ 
larly  severe  belt  condition,  write  us 
about  it  and  let  us  send  you  proof 
of  what  Gandy  Belts  have  done  for 
users  under  similar  circumstances. 

Full  information, 
sample  of  belt  and 
the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  distributor,  sent 
you  gladly  without  j 
obligation. 


Gandy  Belting  Co 

732  W.  Pratt  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Burns  Drain  Tile 
in  Thirty-Six  Hours 
with  Hook  System 


Hook  Kilns,  Bristol  Tile  Works,  Bristol,  Wis. 

The  Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Vigo,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  two  of  the  Hook  Patent  kilns  and  we  like 
them  very  much.  We  can  burn  a  20  ft.  kiln  with  five 
tons  of  Indiana  block  coal,  and  if  the  tile  are  good  and 
dry  we  can  burn  the  kiln  in  36  hours  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  They  are  the  only  kiln,  believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BRISTOL  TILE  WORKS. 

Bristol,  Wis.,  Oct.  20.  1914. 


The  Hook  System 

of  Burning  Clay 
Products 

.{Burns  ware  that  is  uniform  in  color  in  all  parts 
Chf  the  kiln  chamber. 

r 

Costs  little  to  install,  maintain  and  operate. 
Saves  fuel,  time  and  labor.  Produces  good 
hard  ware  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln.  Sold  on  its 
merits  and  guaranteed. 

We  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  our  system  and  submit  estimates  on  cost 
of  installation  and  construction. 

HOOK  PATENT  KILN  CO. 

Main  Office:  VIGO,  OHIO 

Canadian  Office:  250  Defferin  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


tion,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  “Astor” 
agreement,  under  which  the  pottery  workers  of  the  country 
are  now  working.  While  he  was  asked  from  time  to  time 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  pottery  association,  he  always 
refrained,  but  declared  he  would  do  what  he  could  “in  the 
ranks.” 

He  was  buried  from  his  late  home  the  afternoon  of  Octo¬ 
ber  23.  The  three  large  potteries  of  which  he  was  the  gov¬ 
erning  head  were  closed  from  the  time  of  his  death  until 
after  the  funeral. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  year  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hotel 
Willard  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Will  S.  George,  of  the  W.  S. 
George  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  will  pre¬ 
side.  It  is  related  that  Charles  F.  Gosser,  head  of  the  Pope- 
Gosser  China  Company,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  will  be  elected 
president  of  the  association  for  the  new  term.  The  opening 
session  will  be  held  the  morning  of  December  8.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  last  about  two  days.  For  the  last  three  years 
the  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Ft.  Pitt  Hotel  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  brickwork  on  the  main  part  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Albright  China  Company,  Carrollton,  Ohio,  is  now  up  to 
the  second  story  and  one  load  of  machinery  has  been 
placed.  The  second  bisque  kiln  is  in  the  course  of  erec¬ 
tion.  The  foundations  for  the  boilers  and  engines  have 
been  prepared  and  it  is  expected  that  this  part  of  the 
equipment  will  arrive  shortly  and  put  in  place.  A  feature 
of  this  new  plant  will  be  the  erection  of  trestle  work  for 
the  coal  which  will  be  unloaded  from  hopper  bottom  cars, 
effecting  a  great  saving  in  labor.  The  plant,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  have  a  capacity  of  seven  kilns  and  be  modern 
in  every  respect,  giving  particular  attention  to  underglaze 
effects  on  fancy  shapes.  It  will  run  two  complete  dinner 
ware  patterns,  one  plain  and  one  fancy,  and  also  an  es¬ 
pecially  strong  line  of  specialties  such  as  salads,  plaques, 
cake  plates,  etc.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  shipments 
will  be  made  about  January  1st. 

In  an  interview  given  out  to  the  New  York  “Press”  re¬ 
cently,  the  Cook  Pottery  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New' 
York,  N.  Y.,  stated  that  since  the  war  started  they  have 
been  deluged  with  orders  for  tableware  and  hotel  china, 
which  formerly  had  been  purchased  abroad.  Inquiries 
also  have  been  received  from  South  America,  Australia, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  England.  W.  R.  Demorest,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  East  Liverpool  Pottery  Company,  also  said :  “We 
are  doing  considerable  business  in  small  cutware  and  dec¬ 
orative  vases.  Before  the  war  we  depended  entirely  upon 
Europe  for  these  articles.  Now  they  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  our  factories.” 

A  decision  has  recently  been  handed  down  by  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
which  it  was  held  that  certain  modeling  clay,  which  had  been 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the 
tariff  of  1913,  was  properly  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per 
cent  as  a  non-enumerated  manufactured  article.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  has  written  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  at  New  York  City,  regarding  this  decision  in  which  they 
say:  ■ 

“You  are  requested  to  file,  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  an  application  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  for  a  review  of  the  decision.” 

Edward  J.  Owen,  formerly  a  member  of  the  East  End 
Pottery  Company,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  who  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  had  a  proposition  up  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  to  build  a  plant  there,  has 
accepted  the  management  of  the  Paden  City  Pottery  Com- 
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pany,  at  Paden  City,  W.  Va.  Until  recently,  Mr.  Owen 
was  associated  with  the  office  management  of  the  Tritt 
China  Company,  at  Niles,  Ohio. 

In  order  to  visualize  the  magnitude  of  her  clayworking  in¬ 
dustries  as  against  cold  statistics,  New  Jersey  is  planning  to 
hold  an  exhibit  during  next  February  or  March  in  Newark  at 
which  samples  of  the  various  products  manufactured  from  raw 
clay  will  be  shown,  including  chinas,  porcelains,  pottery,  sani¬ 
tary  and  electric  ware,  brick  and  terra  cotta,  etc.  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  have  been  asked  to 
show  their  products  and  many  have  already  expressed  their 
readiness  to  co-operate  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  New  Jersey’s  activities  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  may  be  obtained  from  the 
statement  that  the  value  of  the  clay  products  in  that  state  in 
1913  was  $19,705,378,  according  to  a  report  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in  co-operation  with  the 
New  Jersey  State  Survey,  out  of  a  total  value  for  all  mineral 
products  of  $37,271,129.  The  clay  products  of  New  Jersey, 
moreover,  include  every  variety  of  brick  and  tile  and  every 
variety  of  pottery  produced  in  the  United  States  as  classified 
by  the  Geological  Survey.  Of  the  total  value  of  the  clay 
products  in  1913,  $10,866,833  represented  brick  and  tile  and 
$8,838,554  pottery. 

Paris,  Tenn.,  is  in  search  of  potteries  to  locate  there, 
according  to  a  letter  sent  out  by  Louis  Spencer  Daniel, 
secretary  of  the  Paris  Business  Men’s  Club.  “Please  put 
me  in  touch  with  all  the  people  who  manufacture  pot¬ 
tery,”  he  wrote  recently.  “We  have  an  unlimited  supply 
of  the  finest  pottery  clay.  We  shall  not  ship  it  any  long¬ 
er,  but  expect  potters  who  use  it  to  locate  here  where  the 
raw  material  is  to  be  found.”  The  State  Association  is 
giving  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Paris  men. 

Operations  at  the  plant  of  the  D.  E.  McNicol  China  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  will  start  possibly  late  in 
December.  Construction  is  progressing  more  rapidly  than  at 
first  anticipated.  Molds  for  two  new  dinner  shapes  have 
been  delivered,  and  the  making  of  saggers  will  start  within 
a  few  weeks.  Kilns  have  been  topped  out,  and  work  now 
progressing  is  on  the  interior. 

The  manufacturing  of  ware  at  the  new  plant  of  the 
Mt.  Clemens  Pottery  Company,  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  has 
been  started,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  first  glost  kiln 
will  be  drawn.  This  is  the  only  domestic  ware  plant  in 
Michigan,  and  is  located  farther  north  than  any  other 
domestic  plant  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  has 
purchased  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  Trenton’s  (N. 
J.)  municipal  bonds,  which  were  issued  for  schools,  parks, 
and  other  purposes.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of  the 
refusal  of  New  York  bond  buyers  to  bid  on  a  number 
of  the  bonds,  which  is  evidence  that  the  operative  potters 
have  faith  in  the  future  of  Trenton  and  its  securities. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  one  of  the  most  noted  pottery  decorating 
managers  in  this  country  and  who  was  in  charge  of  the  deco¬ 
rating  department  of  the  No.  2  plant  of  the  Homer  Laughlin 
China  Company,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  dead.  During  his 
connection  with  the  Laughlin  interests  he  created  many  labor 
Saving  devices  in  the  decorating  business  which  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  today. 


Read  Page  886 

You  need  some  of  these  “Build  with  Brick”  Stickers. 
Think  of  the  chances  you  are  missing,  if  packages  and 
bills  go  out,  without 

The  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan 


One  of  two  modern  waste  heat  fans  is 
shown  above.  It  controls  the  heat  in  the 
dryer.  Note  the  small  motor  that  runs  it. 
The  fact  that  the  Sturtevant  Drying 
System  offers  the  clay  industry  the  most 
economical  artificial  method  of  drying 
brick  is  only  one  of  its  advantages. 


(REG.  U.8.  PAT.  OFF.) 

Drying  System 


Utilizes  waste  heat  from  your  cooling  kilns. 

This  waste  heat  dries  your  product  thor¬ 
oughly,  uniformly — does  away  with  costly 
shutdowns — solves  drying  problems  once 
for  all. 

Send  Your  Dryer  Troubles 
To  Us 

Tell  us  freely  and  frankly  what  your  product 

is - your  mud-clay  output  per  day — hours 

your  dryer  will  run — how  much  water  has 
to  be  dried  out  per  hour — what  kiln  you  use 
— burning  time — boiler  size — steam  pres¬ 
sure — coal  used  and  cost  per  ton.  We  will 
study  your  problems  individually. 

Get  all  the  facts  on  drying  systems. 
Bulletin  202-S  describes. 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Hyde  Park,  BOSTON,  Massachusetts 
All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY 


Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng'.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Automatic  Cutters. 

(See  Cutters.) 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 


Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  C.  O. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Clay  Plants  Complete. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co 


Clay  Steamers 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 


Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 


Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 


Babbitt  Metal. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 
Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 


Belts. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 


Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens- Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Belt  Dressing. 

Cling- Surface  Co. 


Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 
Brick  Conveyors. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co..  The,  J.  D. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Brick  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Dryer). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Cars  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Cement  Filler. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 


Clay  Technologist. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robt.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Clutches  (Friction.) 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Coloring. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Conveying  Machinery. 

(See  Elevators  and  Con¬ 
veyors.) 


Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Good  Roads  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg. 
Co. 

Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Wallace  Mfg  Co. 


Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Andersson  Mach.  Co.,  Abjorn 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Bartlett  Snow  &  Co.,  C.  O. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Company. 
Fate  Co.,  The,  J.  D. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 


Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Englehard,  Chas. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 


Elevator  Buckets. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Engineers. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
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Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Bridge,  Keokuk,  Iowa  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


The  Ideal  Filler 


to  asphalt 
is  less. 

All  pitch,  however,  is 
for  a  filler. 

Barrett’s  is  made  especially  for  the 
purpose  and  is  of  exactly  the  right 
consistency  and  melting  point. 

To  be  sure  of  lasting  satisfaction, 
use  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  the  ideal  filler. 


At  lLLJiK  tor  a  pavement  must 
tie  the  blocks  or  bricks  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  waterproof  bond  over 
the  entire  road  surface — a  bond  that 
must  remain  absolutely  waterproof 
under  all  climatic  conditions. 

Furthermore  the  filler  must  be  last¬ 
ing,  and  easily  applied. 

Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  fulfills  these 
requirements  satisfactorily. 

Paving  pitch 


or  cement 


suitable 


Uli 


decidedly  superior 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  CLEVELAND  C 
PITTSBURGH  DETROIT  BIRMINGHAM  KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS  SALT  LAKE  CII 
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Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Engines  and  Boilers. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Co. 


Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Richardson-Dovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Fans. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co..  B.  F. 


Filler  (Paving). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 


Fuel  Economizers. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Furnace  (Kiln). 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 


Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Canton  Grate  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 


Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Hoists. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Inspection  Tests  —  Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Dovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Insulated  Wire. 
Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 


Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kilns. 

Fate.  .T.  D.  Co. 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Lime  Mixers. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 


Locomotives  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Locomotives  (Gasoline). 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Locomotives  (Steam). 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 
Dewey  Bros.,  Inc. 


Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 


Mechanical  Draft. 

Sturtevant  Co,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co 


Mineral  Paint. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Mortar  Colors. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Molds. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 


Mold  Sanders. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 


Motors — Electric. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 
Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Paints. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Patents. 

Peck,  Herbert  E. 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 


Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 


Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Power  Transmission. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Presses — Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch 
and  Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Pumps — Steam 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Stupakoff  Laboratories. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 


Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Richardson  &  Co. 


Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

AiDuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co, 
Richardson  &  Co. 


Rattler. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Sand  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Scrapers,  Plpws  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mach.  Co. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 


Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Cos.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Steamers  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Steam  Gages. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co. 
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Mr.  Brickmaker: 


^AKEWOOPLlS^ 

BUILT 

TO 

LAST 


Let  Us  Be 
Your  Car  Department 

We  offer  you  the  most  complete  service  ever  devised  by  a  brickmaking' 
machinery  manufacturer.  We  respectfully  invite  you  to  write  us  fully 
about  your  equipment  problems.  This  does  not  obligate  you  to  buy. 

Our  Complete  Service 

W e  will  send  a  representative  to  your  plant,  if  you  desire  it.  He  will 
study  your  conditions.  Talk  over  your  problems  with  you,  man  to  man. 
We  will  furnish  you  a  detailed  report.  This  will  include  drawings  and 
cost  estimates,  covering  the  most  advantageous  and  economical  system 
for  handling  your  product. 


A  Wide  Variety  of  Types 
and  Styles  to  Choose  From 

“The  Lakewood  Line”  includes  prac¬ 
tically  everything  in  the  way  of  han¬ 
dling  equipment  the  brickmaker 
needs. 


We  Build  Dryer  Cars  to  Your 
Specifications 

If  your  conditions  demand  special 
cars,  we  will  build  them  for  your  own 
individual  needs,  according  to  your 
specifications.  These  specially  built 
cars  possess  all  the  main  features  of 
the  regular  “Lakewood  Line.” 

Get  the  Facts  First— Write  for  Catalogue  No.  1 1 

Fully  illus- 


It  contains  full  information  about  the  complete  “Lakewood  Line, 
trated.  Get  your  copy  now.  It  is  free. 


Lakewood 

Equipment 

Bands,  Kiln. 

Bearings. 

Brick  Pallets,  Pressed 
Steel. 

Cars,  Dryer. 

Cars,  Transfer  (Elec¬ 
tric). 

Cars,  Clay. 

Represses. 

Platform  Cars  with 
Wood  or  Steel  Plate 
Top. 

Portable  Tracks. 
Turntables. 

Ball  Bearing  Turn¬ 
tables. 

Gable  Bottom  Cars. 
Switches. 

Rotary  Scoop  Cars. 

All  Round  Dump  Cars. 
Miniature  Hand  Re¬ 
press. 

Richardson  Double  Die 
Steam  Repress. 

Buckets — 

Eclipse  Patent  Bot¬ 
tom  Dump  Buckets. 
Ideal  Patent  Control¬ 
lable  Form  Buckets. 
Straight  or  Flaring 
Side  Buckets. 

Hoist  Buckets. 

Floor  Hoppers. 

Steel  Clay  Bins. 


Lakewood  Engineering  Company 


Formerly  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


TILE  MAKERS  Can  Largely  Increase  their  Sales 


44 


By  distributing  to  Farmers  and  others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 

Hints  On  F7' arm  Drainage.M 

PRICES: 

100  copies . . $  3.00  300  copies . . -r  no 

200  copies .  5.00  500  copies .  12  00 

1000  copies . S  17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Address, 


Send  for  Sample. 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

445  PLYMOUTH  COURT 


CHICAGO 
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you  make,  sell  or  use 
Burned  Clay  Fireproofing 


‘IBfie 

HOLLOW  TILE 
HOUSE 


FREDERICK  SQUIRES 


You 

Need 

This 

Book 


THE  HOLLOW 
TILE  HOUSE 


fejar . . . 


THE  GUARANTY 

that  goes  with  The  Standard  Drier  is  a 
real  one.  It  protects  the  buyer  and  puts  it 
up  to  the  drier  to  prove  up  all  our  claims. 

Every  Standard  Drier  is  guaranteed  to  dry  a 
stated  quantity  of  the  product,  and  to  bring  it  out 
in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition — whatever 
the  nature  of  the  clay  may  be. 

Write  for  the  catalog.  Address: 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540 
McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


by  Frederick  Squires 


THE  BUYERS*  DIRECTORY— Continued 


is  brim  full  of  valuable  information 
and  good  reading  matter  on  this  new 
field  of  hollow  tile  in  residential  con¬ 
struction,  its  history,  how  the  tile  is  laid 
up,  cost  data  and  a  host  of  other  in¬ 
teresting  subjects,  all  of  which  is  skil¬ 
fully  woven  by  the  author  into  a  very 
fascinating  story.  A  large  number  of 
illustrations  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  architectural  beauties  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  hollow  tile  house.  It  will 
be  time  well  invested  to  read  this  book. 

ORDER  A  COPY  NOW. 


Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Steel  Towers. 
Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 


Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Tile  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


PRICE  $2.50 

Book  Department 


Brick  Clay  Record 


Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tramways. 

Consolidated  Tramway  Co. 

Transfer  Cars. 


CHICAGO 


Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co.  • 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 


Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 


Water  Tanks. 
Caldwell  Co..  W.  E. 

Wet  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate  Co.,  The,  J.  D. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 


Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 


Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  F.  &  S.  Co. 
WTeller  Mfg.  Co. 


Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WO 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  I. 


RKS 


8,000  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  PER  HOUR 

is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  our  brick  machine  with  automatic  mold  dumper 
combined. 

<1  If  you  wish  to  increase  your  output  and  decrease  the  cost  of  production,  you 
should  investigate  our  complete  equipment  for  making  60,000  brick  in  eight 
hours  with 

BUT  FIVE  MEN  IN  THE  MACHINE  ROOM 


The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Traffic  Association,  Inc.,  ^slir^o  n? ” d 2!  g 


Composed  of  expert  traffic  men  and  attorneys  who  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  various  State 
Commissions  and  all  the  Courts. 

Freight  bills  audited,  claims  for  overcharge  and  loss  and  damage 


collected,  cases  prepared  and  handled  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  where  shippers  and  receivers  feel  that 
existing  rates  are  unjust,  excessive,  inequitable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory,  or  will  assist  attorneys  or  traffic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  preparation  of  cases.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  STANDARD 
RATTLER  FOR 
THE  TESTING  OF 
PAVING  BRICK 


As  we  now  build  this  machine  it  embodies 
all  of  the 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 

and  refinements  of  construction  that  have 
been  found  desirable  during  a  period  of 
tryout  covering  almost  one  year  of  time  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 


For  descriptive  circular  and  prices  address 

HETHERINGTON  &  BERNER 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Style  No.  12 


Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  It 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter. 


We 


make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

A  Time  and  Money  Saver  Niles,  Ohio 


Brickmakers’  Records  Prove  The  Thew  Saves. 

Brickyards'  Standard  Shovel— The  Thew 

Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling-  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material  ; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 

day  . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 

repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  thousand  brick.9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres- 

ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
Type  O  Thew  Electr.c  Shovel  Loading  Clay  |ist  Qf  Thew  owners  near  you. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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“IDEAL”  Automatic  Cutter 


(Patented  1914) 

Incredibly  Simple 
and  Cheap 


thoroughly  reliable  and  fully  ap¬ 
proved  of  during  year-long,  daily 
working  in  different  brick  plants. 
Licenses  offered  to  makers  of 
brick  machinery. 


Abjorn  Andersson  Mech.  Works 

Telegr.  address:  Gjuteriet,  Svedala  Svedala,  Sweden  A.  B.  C.  and  Private  Code  Used 


A  Photographic  Demonstration 

This  scene  of  the  clay  pit  of  the  Jova  Brick 
Works,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  Schofield- 
Burkett  Excavator  in  operation.  It  shows 
how  this  machine  solved  the  clay  digging 
and  delivery  problem  in  Hudson  River 
district.  Records  show  it  loads  about  300 
yards  of  tough  clay  per  10  hour  day.  A  75 
H.  P.  motor  supplies  the  power.  This  is 
actual  proof  that 

The  Schotield-Burkett  Excavator 

is  the  simplest,  most  practical  and  most 
economical  earth  moving  machine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Without  industrial  cars  and  track, 
it  will  dig  and  deliver  any  kind  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay  or  shale  to  your  conveyors  or 
hopper  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day. 

We  Guarantee  Results 

We  are  ready  to  make  a  positive  guarantee  as 
to  results.  We  take  all  the  risk. 


Get  Our  Catalogue  No.  10  Now 

Learn  how  and  why  the  Schofield-Burkett  Exca¬ 
vator  will  solve  your  problems — how  and  why  it 
is  more  practical,  'simple  and  economical  than 
any  other. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works:  Macon,  Georgia 
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For  the  Kiln  Furnace 

THE  CANTON 

Shaking  and  Dumping  Grates 

Are  Sold  Under  an  Absolute  Guarantee 

Convenience,  Economy,  Durability 


are  the  three  important  features  and  these,  com¬ 
bined  with  simplicity  of  parts  and  ease  of  installa¬ 
tion,  must  convince  clayworkers  of  the  unusual 
merit  of  Canton  Grates. 


Makes  Every  Pound  of  Coal  Yield  Its  Full  Value 


1.  Saves  from  25  to  33y§%  on 
fuel,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of 
labor. 

2.  Absolute  control  of  oxidation 
and  reduction. 


3.  No  loss  of  heat  while  stoking; 
no  loss  of  fuel  while  shaking. 

4.  Burns  cheap  coal. 

5.  Reduces  cost  of  upkeep  of 
furnace  brick  work,  no  clinkers  to 


stick  to  sides  of  box  to  be  chipped 
loose  after  cooling. 

6.  Canton  Shaking  Grates  have 
a  smooth,  even  surface  that  will 
not  warp. 


The  Canton  is  the  Grate  for  the  Plant  That  Counts  the  Cost 

Send  for  Bulletin  B 


THE  CANTON  GRATE  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 


DRYER  CARS  KILN  BANDS 
POWER  LIME  MIXERS 
STEEL  BRICK  MOULDS  PALLETS 
STEEL  SAND  BOXES 


H.  W.  GERLOCK  -  Huntingdon,  Penna. 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- of - — 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


Many  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  annually  to  promote  materials 
that  displace  burned  clay  in  building, 
paving,  land  drainage  and  sewer  con¬ 
struction. 

The  ability  of  manufacturers  of  rival 
materials  to  accumulate  these  vast 
promotion  funds  lies  in  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  with  and  for  each  other. 
It  is  but  recently  that  the  burned  clay 
industry  began  to  help  itself  by  mu¬ 
tual  assistance,  given  by  individual 
members  of  the  trade  to  other  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  one 
face  brick  man  wrote  to  another, 
asking  him  how  he  overcame  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  his  brick  to  “go  green”  in 
the  wall. 


He  answered  that  it  cost  him  $10,000 
to  remedy  the  fault  and  that  he 
would  give  the  information  as  to  how 
it  was  done  for  half  of  that  amount 
— in  cash. 

Today,  information  of  that  kind  is 
given  for  nothing  in  the  “Questions 
and  Answers”  Department  of  this  and 
other  clayworking  papers,  and  in  pa¬ 
pers  read  before  conventions  of  clay- 
workers  and  of  ceramic  societies. 


A 

Five  Dollar 
Prize 


will  be  given  for  the  best  let¬ 
ter  received  each  fortnight, 
detailing  incidents  wherein 
this  spirit  of  reciprocity  has 
benefited  a  clayworker. 


Address 

Pink  Section  Editor 
Brick  and  Clay  Record 

Chicago 


The  Spirit  of  Co-operation  is  in  the 
air.  The  brickmaker  advocates 
burned'  clay  for  sewers,  for  drain  tile 
and  conduits.  The  makers  of  burned 
clay  pipe  advocate  brick  for  paving 
purposes.  The  paving-brick  maker 
advocates  brick  and  hollow  clay  tile 
for  buildings. 

The  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan  has 
been  taken  up  by  a  vast  army  of 
clayworkers,  many  of  whom  make  hol¬ 
low  ware.  The  “Pave  with  Brick” 
slogan  is  being  used  by  many  men 
who  do  not  make  paving  brick,  but 
who  believe  that  the  success  of  any 
clay  product  helps  the  success  of 
every  other  clay  product.  All  have 
the  same  attribute — “By  frost,  nor 
fire,  nor  flood,  nor  even  time,  is  well 
burned  clay  destroyed.” 

In  this  “Pink  Section”  clayworkers  are 
signifying  their  belief  in  the  power  of 
concerted  effort.  By  inserting  their 
names,  and  a  description  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  plants,  they  are  extend¬ 
ing  to  other  clayworkers  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  are  ready  to  give  as 
much  as  they  expect  to  receive,  in 
the  way  of  co-operative  effort.  The 
classified  list  is  a  roster  of  the  Great 
Brotherhood  of  Clay. 


Manufacturers  Can  Extend  Their  Markets 

by  writing  to  one  or  more  of  the  dealers  whose  names  they  will  find  in  the  pink  pages  that  follow. 

Dealers  May  Round  Out  Their  Lines 

by  watching  the  announcements  that  appear  in  these  pages,  and  by  writing  to  the  men  whose  names  are 
among  those  who  are  part  of  this,  reciprocal  movement.  Help  yourself  by  helping  others  to  promote  burned 
clay. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 
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Classified  Directory  of  Clay 
Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta.,  Canada. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 111. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co. . . .  Davenport  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . Nebr. 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . . . N.  T. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton  . Ohio 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . ...Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 

Co..  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

BRICK  (ENAMEL) 

American  Enameled  Brick  & 

Tile  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . Ill. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

BRICK (  FACE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin ....  Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co .  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . Iowa. 

Continental  Brick  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . . . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . ...N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Cd . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.. Canton  . Ohio 

Farr  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 

Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co _ Oolumbue  . Ohio 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co _ Columbus  . Ohio. 

Ironclay  Brick  Co..  The . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls  .......  .Ohio. 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Louisville  . Ohio 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . Pa. 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co . .  Kunkletown  . Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee . Pa. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg...; . Pittsburg  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 

Co.,  Inc . . . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . ..Cal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . Ill. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co . . Chicago  . Ill. 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . Mo. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. St.  Louis  . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 


Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . N.  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Massillon  Stone  &  Fire  Brick  Co. Massillon  . Ohio 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co . Mineral  City . Ohio 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos _ Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co _ Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . Pa. 

BRICK  (HOLLOW) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd _ Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . Ill. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . Ill. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro  . Ill. 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . Ill. 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . Ind. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  — . . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . Ohio. 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . Ohio. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . ....Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . Pa. 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co. ..  .Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

BRICK  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

CLAY  (FIRE) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co  . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

CLAY  (TERRA  COTTA) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

CLAY  (TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

COAL  GAS  BENCHES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

COLONIAL  SWELLS 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

FIREPROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

FLOWER  POTS 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . ..Cambridge  . Mass. 

FLUE  LINING 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

FURRING  TILE 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co..  The,  Kankakee  . Ill. 

GLASS  HOUSE  REFRACTORIES 
Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. St.  Louis . Mo. 

MORTAR  COLORS 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

REFRACTORIES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. .St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. St.  Louis  . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 
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Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  .  Ohio 

Massillon  Stone  &  Fire  Brick  Co.Massillon  ...  Ohio 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co . Mineral  City . ’’"'Ohio 

SEWER  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . . .  Town 

SEWER  BRICK  . 

AJ*erta  r?lay  ™Iodu£ts  Co . Medicine  Hat.  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  .  Ohio 

SEWER  PIPE 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Chiy  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  .  Tnd 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis .  *'mo' 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  .  ’  Ohio 

EVans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  .  '  Ohio 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . . .  Cal 

SILO  BLOCK  . 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  .  Iowa 

TERRA  COTTA  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MANTELS 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MONUMENTS  AND  STATUARY 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  .  ill 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  .  'iowa' 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . ”  "iowa! 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . '.’.’Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  .  Ohio’ 


TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . . . 

TILE  (PARTITION) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . 

TILE  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  . 

TILE  (TUBE) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta., 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . 

WATER  GAS  LININGS 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis _ 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  ‘ 

DEALERS 

Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A . Montreal  _ 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  . ’ 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co.. . .Chicago  .... 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . ••••••• 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York . ’ 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  ....'. 

DEALERS  (FACE  BRICK) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . 


.Ohio. 

...Ill. 

.  .Ga. 


. . .  Ga. 
•  Ohio. 


.  .Ohio 
.N.  J. 


Canada. 
. . .  .Ind. 


.  ..Mo. 
■  N.  J. 


, Canada 
. .  •  * .  Ga. 

. Ill. 

. Ill. 

..N.  Y. 
..N.  Y. 
- Tex. 


DEALERS  (HOLLOW  TILE) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . . 


.  Wis. 
.WIs. 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 


On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co..  Uhrichsville,  O . 4 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta _ : .  15 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  7 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  10i 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O  .  14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  14 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  12 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  14 

Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  14 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  15 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  S'.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  0 .  14 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  15 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill .  7 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  0 .  7 

Massillon  Stone  &  Fire  Brick  Co .  7 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City .  4 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  7 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa .  4 

St.  Louis  Yit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  14 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  9 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  12 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la .  10 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill .  12 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  O... .  9 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 .  10 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill .  10 


Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O .  9 

Hamburg  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . "" .  10 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O .  .  q 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  O...!.!.! .  10 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P„  Bridgeport,  Pa . To 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O .  10 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill"..’. .  12 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O..  .  q 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.  ”!!!""! .  10 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa .  . 10 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y .  .  i, 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute;'  Ind!  "  ^ 

United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O . 9 

.  CLAYS  iF|RE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Quinn,  John,  Houtzdale,  Pa .  7 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  15 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago .  ic: 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  . . ic 

Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A.,  Montreal,  Canada ...!.." !!!"!!!!!! "  14 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta...  .  12 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O . 10 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S„  Chicago .  12 

REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O .  .  4 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O.  ..  .  7 

Massillon  Stone  &  Fire  Brick  Co . 7 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . .  .  .  .  .  14 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 4 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  O . . .  15 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio .  15 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  13 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
.  Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
1833 — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhrichsvtlle,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 

Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Ti'le 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


AJAX 


FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Writs  for  price  and  catalogue. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 

This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 


or  changes  of  which  you 
the  Editor. 

Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  ^V.  G.  \Vorcester,  Sec’y,  Calgary, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D,  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brick  Makers  Association  of  Arkansas — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec'y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  J  erome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  Ill.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau— Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


will  be  appreciated  by 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Metuchen,  N.  J.;  Pres.,  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 
— M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 
Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec’y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association — Herman  L. 
Matz,  Pres.;  W.  P.  Varney,  Vice-Pres. ;  Louis  F.  Desmond, 
Secy,  1211  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Charles 
Bonner,  Treas. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 

1 249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 
Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec’y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•  Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  W.  Martin, 
Pres.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Thomas  R.  Harwood,  Sec’y,  Gon¬ 
zales,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis.;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Record”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Acadia - Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired — London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Art-Tex.  20  in.  long — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Beaver - Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick — Bradford  Pres’d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Ruffs — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Brown  Stone — Shepherd  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Buckskin  Pavers — Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Buff  Velvet — Warren  B.j  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Caledonian — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Car-Bex — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Century  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 
Cla-Rox — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Corduroys — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Mingled  Shades — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions - Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds — Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Colonial  Swells — W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Colonial  12"  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Continental  Paver — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Cravenette - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dabney — Dabney  Brick  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Davenport — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 


Dutch — Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 
Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Empire — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Facetone — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 
Flash — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Homespun — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Homestead - Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood’s  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hy-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Imperial - Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head — Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 
Indiana  Harvards — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ironclay - Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block — Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Load  Bearing  Tile — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 
la. 

Keim — Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Klay-Kraft — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Mason  City — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Medal  Block — Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Mingled  Shades  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo — Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 

Navajo - Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Nuvogue — Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav.  Co.,  Boone,  la. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block — Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental — Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Pearl — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Pompeian — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portage-Ruffs — Keller  Brick  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Porter  National — The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 
Promenade — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
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/’urington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Rugosa — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rustico - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental — Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
Savage — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Scotia - Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Shale-Tex — Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  5treator,  III. 
Shor-Wil — The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Sioux — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Sparta — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
Stanton — Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay — Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 
Sun-Tex — The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Tapestry - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Templeton — Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Texcit  Brick — Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Texturesque — Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tuillery — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Velvet-Nap - Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O, 

Vogue — Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West  Salem  Matts - West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


Preservation  of  Kiln  Walls 

Good  drainage  is  imperative  for  preserving  kiln  walls 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  use  of  special  combination 
brick  as  shown  in  sketch  at  the 
right,  accomplishes  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  forms  a  skew-back  for 
crown  and  for  crown  plating.  In 
this  construction  the  crown  is  sup¬ 
ported  entirely  independent  of  in¬ 
side  lining,  which  can  be  replaced 
without  interfering  with  crown. 

This  special  combination  brick  can 
be  used  in  either  rectangular  or 
round  kilns. 

The  cut  below  shows  kilni  in 
which  construction  described  has 
been  employed.  • 

These  combination  brick  are  inexpensive  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  quote  prices  and  furnish  further  information. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Special  Combination  Brick  Were  Used  in  Constructing 

This  Kiln. 

MASSILLON  STONE  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Massillon,  Ohio 


FIRE  CLAY  SHAPES 


Fire 

Brick 

For 

Kiln 

Construction 


Floor  Brick 

The  Federal  Clay  Product  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O. 


J^RAW  A  LINE  through  the  Eastern  Boundary  of 
Indiana,  from  the  Northernmost  railway  station  in 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 


We  can  serve  every  point  West  of  that  line, 
competing  in  PRICE  and  QUALITY  with 
plants  that  seem  closer  to  the  Delivery  Point 


We  Make  Fire  Brick  and  Refractories 

MEXICO 

BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY 

MEXICO.  MISSOURI 

Chicago  Office:  10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Otis  Bldg 


We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Pates  on  all  R.R.’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY.  ILLINOIS 


For  Lease 

Two  clay  mines  sufficiently  developed  to 
load  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  Clay  twelve 
feet  thick.  Two  million  tons  of  best  block  and 
hurley  fire  clay. 

Mines  shipping  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  two  miles  distant. 
For  further  particulars,  address  John  Quinn, 
Houtzdale,  Pa. 
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Pave  with  Brick 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS 


I  THE  BARR  CLAY  C0„-  STREATOR. ILL.  | 


Signs  of  the  Times 


that  point  the  way 
to  a  greater 


Prosperity  for  Burned  Clay 


Build  with  Brick 


IBELDEN  BRICK  C0..-CANT0N1 


THESE  SIGNS  ARE  SHEET  STEEL 

with  embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
background.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes 
for  tacking  to  wood  or,  with  a  little  wire,  you 
can  hang  them  on  the  fences  along  the  roads 
to  your  town  where  the  farmer,  the  tradesman, 
the  motorist,  and  in  fact  every  traveler  can  read 
the  “Build  with  Brick— Pave  with  Brick  — Tile 
Your  Farm”  message. 


WE  SELL  THESE  SIGNS 

at  the  low  cost  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  a  large  number.  Signs  like  those 
illustrated  cost  6c'each  with  an  extra  charge  of 
SI  .25  for  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  hundred  for  imprinting  your 
name.  Signs  similar  in  style  to  these  but 
without  the  name  of  the  brickmaker  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  each. 


For  sale  by 

BRICK  &  CLAY  RECORD,  44s  clHicA,cS>c"“r* 


Tile  Your  Farm 

WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


PLATCO  VAN  METER 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


The  United  Brick  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

WORKS 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Wire  Cut  Lug  Paving  Brick 

(DUNN  PATENT) 

A  High  Grade  Paving  Block  for 
City  Streets  and  Main  Highways 


Licensee  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block.  The  Best  and  most  suit* 
able  form  of  Paving  Block  for  Road  Way  improvements  in  use 
with  the  Cement  Grout  Filler," 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 


Pioneer 

Paving 

Block 

Manufac¬ 

turers 

Established  1887 
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SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

\ 

The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

SHAWMUT.  PA.  Alfred  Yates.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 

The  Unsurpassed 

Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Danville  Paving  Block 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

% 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

PAVING  BLOCKS  AND 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

VITRIFIED  BUILDING  BRICK 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Works  Office,  1116  Fidelity  Building 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Hamburg,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Output  15,000,000  Annually 

Bell  Telephone  Locust  2822 

The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 

BRIDGEVILLE.  PA. 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


1 _ ms 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  ‘  No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

THE  CELEBRATED 
EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS* 

PORTAGE  RUFFS 

Sold  in  mixture.  Dark  reds  blending 
with  flashed  brown  make  a  wall  of  rich 
beauty. 

We  make  common  brick  and  j 

hollow  building  tile  also. 

Agencies  Solicited 

Prices  and  Samples — as  requested. 

THE  KELLER  BRICK  CO. 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O. 

PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICK  AND  BLOCK 

THe  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.  Pres. 

ST  RE  A  TOR,  ILL. 

Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn- Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 

r 

4 

Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wira-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Company 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

Sole  makers  of  the  famous  BRADFORD  PRESSED 
BRICK”  (Trade  Mark  Reg.  IT.  S.  Pat.  Office)  the  brick 
of  the  DISTINCTIVE  RED. 

‘‘BRADFORD  REDS” — the  smooth  facing  brick.  Dry 
Pressed  or  Impervious,  the  former  in  Standard  and  Ro¬ 
man  sizes.  Ornamentals  in  stock.  ; 

“Bradford  Ruffs” — a  rough  textured  brick  for  unusual 
effects. 

Samples  sent  prepaid  on  request. 

Write  for  “RED”  Catalog. 

Merely  advertising  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 
“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?” 

Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

How  to  Analyze  Clay 

A  practical  work  for  practical  people.  A  Text  Book 
for  Clay  Analysis,  by  Holden  M.  Ashby,  Prof,  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  In¬ 
structor  Chicago  Night  School  of  Chemistry.  An  Aid 
to  Beginners  and  full  instructions  for  making  clay 
analysis.  64  pages,  with  illustrations.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  world,  $1.00. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  III. 
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Bind  Each 

of  Your 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

As  It  Comes  to  You 

Don’t  wish  for  back  numbers — always  have  them  conveniently  at  hand 

Ever  want  to  refer  to  some  article  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  your  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record?”  Likely  as  not  you  hunted  through  a  dust-covered  pile  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
only  to  discover  the  particular  copy  you  wanted  was  missing. 

Why  not  bind  each  copy  of  your  magazine  as  it  comes  to  you  in  BOOK  form  so  you  can  al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy — have  it  neat — have  it  when  you  WANT  it? 
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Note  that  magazines  lie  perfectly  flat 
when  binder  is  open. 


These  Self-Binders  Make  It  Easy — 
They  Hold  One  Copy — or  24. 


We  have  had  a  special  Self-Binder  made  for  us — 
the  very  best  on  the  market,  and  there  is  no  red 
tape  about  it.  A  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  enables 
you  to  insert  one  copy  of  the  magazine  or  twelve 
(with  semi-annual  index),  or  twenty-four — a  whole 


year’s  issue.  It  has  expansion  posts  and  stretches 
out  to  fit  as  many  magazines  as  you  place  in  it,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  neatly  bound  book — just 
as  good  a  job  as  a  bookbinder  could  do  for  you 
at  $8. 


No  Holes  to  Punch 

This  is  the  simplest 
binder  made.  There  are  no 
holes  to  punch — no  lacing — 
no  glueing — no  strings, 
clamps,  springs  or  locks. 
Just  two  screws  to  turn — 
that’s  all.  Tour  magazines 
are  not  mutilated  and  can 
be  removed  easily  at  any 
time. 

How  It  is  Made 

The  covers  are  made  of 
heavy,  cloth-covered  boards 
— non-warping.  The  name 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
is  printed  on  the  outside  in 
gold  letters. 

There  are  expansion  posts 
that  permit  of  one  copy  or 
twenty-four  being  inserted — 
one  at  a  time  or  all  at  one 
time. 

There  is  a  flexible  back  which  permits  the  book  to 
open  out  flat— see  illustration  at  top  of  this  page. 

How  to  Use  It 

When  the  magazine  comes,  open  up  the  pages  and 
insert  one  of  the  light  metal  strips  that  come  with  the 
binder.  Catch  this  between  the  posts,  put  on  the  cover 
and  screw  down  the  post-caps.  When  the  next  issue 
reaches  you,  unscrew  the  post-caps,  lift  off  the  cover, 
insert  the  new  number,  prepared  as  before,  and  put  the 
cover  on  again,  fastening  with  the  screw  caps.  Simple 
■ — is  it  not?  The  office  boy  can  do  it  without  any 
"expert  supervision.” 

It  will  give  you  a  neatly  bound,  up-to-date  volume 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  to  which  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  refer  many  times.  An  index  will  be 
furnished,  if  you  request  it. 


By  buying  these  binders  in  large  quantities  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  them  at  a  special  reduced  price.  Any 
reader  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”,  who  wishes  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  back  numbers  permanently  and 
neatly,  can  have  a  binder  sent  him  post¬ 
paid  for . 

If  you  have  several  volumes  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  unbound,  order  as  many  Binders  as 
you  wish  at  this  price. 

A  Special  Offer  to 

^11  nCPVinaVc  Any  old  or  new  sub- 
||  f  j  j  I  Jl  scriber  can  obtain  a 

specially  reduced  price 
on  this  Self-Binder,  by  paying  his  subscription  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE.  If  you  already  owe  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  remit  an  extra  $2.75  when  you  pay  the  bill — $2.00 
for  the  bill  you  owe,  $2.00  for  the  year  that  will  follow 
and  75c  FOR  THE  BINDER. 

Any  subscriber,  new  or  old,  who  remits  $5.00  for  a 
three-years’  subscription  will  be  sent  a  binder  free. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record  One  Year 
and  a  Binder  sent  you 
postpaid  for 

A  copy  of  the  Semi-Annual  index,  for  Vol. 

XLI V,  January  to  June,  1914,  inclusive,  will 
be  furnished  free,  with  each  binder,  if  re¬ 
quested. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  Chicago 
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The  most  perfect  rough  texture  brick  on  the  market  in  size,  shape 
and  quality.  Made  in 

Buff,  Onyx,  Granite 

Gray  and  Flemish 

Fv  _  Gray,  Buff  Speckled, Gray  Speckled 

JJry  rTeSSed  Standards  and  Normans. 

AX^irC  Cut  Ivory  and  Gray  in  Standards  Only. 

Ornamental  in  aii  colors 

Brick  Mantels  and  Arches  to  Order 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Established  1885 

HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Largest  Makers  o/  Face  Brick 
in  the  World 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  Du  Bois,  Pa  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.;  | 

and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 

United  States  and  Canada 

Algonquin  Face  Brick 

Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 

THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO., 

P.  o.  Box  A-l  Alliance,  Ohio 

Homestead  Face 
Brick 

A  true  Colonial  product  which 
pleases  the  most  fastidious  taste 

The  Farr  Brick  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

AMERICAN 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 

Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities.  ; 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Go. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 

Factory  General  Office, 

South  River,  N.  J.  1182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  KEHH  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Makers  of 

“KEIM  BRICK” 

Rough  Texture,  in  Beautiful  Scale  of  Color 

Offices:  Factory: 

Louisville ,  O.  Mapleton ,  O. 

Agencies  solicited  in  all  new  territory. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished. 

St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Go. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fire  Brick,  Zinc  Furnace  Lining, 

Cupola  Blocks,  Locomotive  Lin¬ 
ings,  Patent  Lime  Kiln  Blocks 

-  ANTI - 

FIRE  CLAY  GOODS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Office  306  Wainwright  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Ferris  “VELVETS” 

Ferris  “VELVET-NAPS” 

Ferris  “POMPEIAN”  (Flash) 
Ferris  BUFFS  and  GREYS 
Ferris  “RAG” 

Brick  of  surpassing  beauty,  excelling  in 
richness  of  texture  and  shade. 

“Ask  to  be  shown.” 

"-^msJiortsLt'Cohrs 

Possess  greater  coloring  power. 

Are  more  soluble — more  easily  mixed. 
Are  absolutely  non-fading. 

Pulp  or  Dry  in 

Ferris  Buff 
Ferris  Dark  Red 

Ferris  Double  Strength  Chocolate 
Ferris  Special  Chocolate 
Ferris  Double  Strength  Black 

Avoid  that  faded  out  appearance  in  your 
brick  work.” 

THE  WARREN  B.  FERRIS 
BRICK  COMPANY 

Suite  805,  Cols.  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg 
COLUMBUS,  0 


Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  Company 

1205-6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Chicago,  Ill. 

We  handle  every  kind  of  good  facing  brick. 

( Exclusive  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  Brick ) 


L.  D.  BIN  YON  H.  L.  MATZ  JAS.  A.  HOGAN 

President  Vice-President  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

S  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 

Facing  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Raggle  Blocks 

Main  Exhibit  and  General  Offices: 

304-306  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Branch  Exhibit  and  Sales  Room: 

738  South  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Limited 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada 
Western  Canada’s  Largest  Clay  Products  Plant 

where  we  manufacture 

High  Grade  Salt  Glazed  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

and  all  fittings  and  connections.  Also  Hollow 
Block,  Denison  Interlocking  Tile,  Wall 
Coping,  Fireproofing,  Drain  Tile, 

Flue  Lining  and  Brick 


Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

MFRS.  OF  FLOOR  TILE 

I 

DOMESTIC  QUARRIES 
Promenade  Tile — 

Cove  Base,  Angles,  Caps,  all  sizes. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  -  OHIO 


THE  NATIONAL  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

/  • 

Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Double 

Inter-Locking  Roofing  Tile 

In  Two  Patterns 

Made  in  Natural  Red  and  Green  Glazes 


Send  Plans  for  Estimates 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalogue 


Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Fire,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Clays 

- A  L  s  o - 

Foundry  and  Other  Fire  Sands, 

Kiln  Setting  and  Building  Sands. 

Shipments  via  Penna.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.’s 

Also  L.  V.  Freight  Wharves  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J9 
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Extra  Copies  of 


Reprints  of  the  Ideal  Home  Section  Published  with  the 
August  4  issue  of  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD, 

together  with  its  supplement  showing  complete  working  drawings  of  the 
brick  house  described  therein,  should  prove  the  most  effective  instrument 
to  sell  brick  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  your  hands,  if  distributed 
among  the  prospective  home  builders  of  your  community. 

We  have  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  for  this  purpose  at  nominal  prices. 


Price 


The  Ideal  Homes  Section  and  8-page  folder  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  any  quantity — 

Five  Cents  a  Set 

Your  firm  name  and  address  can  be  imprinted  on  back  cover  in  red  ink 
at  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred,  or  less,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
hundred. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

t 

BRICK  AND  CL  A  Y  RECORD 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Do  you  know  that  — 

Nuttall  Heat  Treated 
Gears  and  Pinions 

will  eliminate  the  breakdowns  in  your  plant  and 
reduce  your  maintenance  cost  to  an  efficient 
‘  minimum? 

T**.,.  '  if  -  -  • 

!  1»  #  Minimum  Life  Ratio 

'  Grades 

Cast  Steel . . .  j 

Forged  Steel  (untreated) . \y 

Forged  Steel  Oil  Treated . 2 

Forged  Steel  (Barnes  Process, .  3% 

Forged  Steel  Case  Hardened . 5 

Why  not  let  us  recommend  the  proper  grade  for  your  service? 

Address  Dept.  B 

Nuttal1 . Pittsburgh 

World’s  Largest  Gear  Works 


‘TACK  A  SIGN” 


ON  YOUR  LETTERS 
AND  ENVELOPES 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  A . 20c  postpaid 


Imprint  the  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan  on  Your  Office  Stationery. 
Don’t  Wait  Until  You  Are  Ready  to  Order  a  Fresh  Supply — 
Overprint  the  Old. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  B . 25c  postpaid 


Tell  Your  Printer  to  Use  “Metallic  Blue”  Ink. 
He  Will  Get  It  For  You  If  It  is  Not  Already 
in  Stock. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  C . 30c  postpaid 


‘Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will 
Supply  the  Electrotypes  at  In¬ 
significant  Cost — see  Prices 
Quoted  in  this  Advertisement. 


Build  with  Brick 


Address  “Book 
Department” 
“Brick  and  Clay 
Record,” 

445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


Size  D . 35c  postpaid 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Ambursen  Company 
announces  that  it  has  this  day 
leased  for  a  term  of  years  the 
property  and  plant  of  the 
CONSOLIDATED  TRAM¬ 
WAY  COMPANY,  of  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va.,  and  will  hereafter 
operate  same  under  the  sub¬ 
title  of  “Tramway  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

With  its  seasoned  engineer¬ 
ing  and  business  organization, 
the  Ambursen  Company  will 
develop  as  a  special  field  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  term 
“Short-haul  T ransportation.” 
Where  the  Railroad  ends, 
Short-haul  Transportation  be¬ 
gins. 

Our  special  line  of  manufac¬ 
ture  includes  not  only  the 
well-known  Lawson  Automatic  Tramway,  but  also  the  Lawson  Flexible  Conveyor,  the  Lawson  Cable-Trac¬ 
tion  Railway  System,  etc.,  etc.  Very  respectfully, 

AMBURSEN  COMPANY,  d”)  61  Broadway,  New  York 


belt  that  means 


Here  is  a  “Long  Life 
long  life  to  your  success 

It  goes  a  long  way  toward 
tonnage  costs — delays — pov 


are  long  on  strength  of  duck,  good  friction  and  ability 
to  work  hard  and  show  little  wear.  In  flexibility, 
troughing  and  smooth  running  they  are  unsur- 
■k  passed.  We  will  gladly  refer  you  to  plants  which 

are  finding  our  belts  best. 

nBri  o  1  •  1  f*  Branches  in  All  /&. 

dt  r .  boodricn  Company  Principal  aue* 

in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn’t  in  Goodrich  Goods  (xs&y 
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6NWY£^ 

Sawyer  Belting  Company 

Cleveland,  O. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


CANVAS  BELTING 


BRICK  HAC0, 


UP  To 
.  DATE  ,• 

Jachine^ 


:V 


Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 


Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 
Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 


C/*/cago,u.s>- 

Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines  Trucks  and  Barrows 
Oil  Burning  Equipment  Pug  Mills  Kiln  Fittings 

Crude  Oil  Engines  Wood  Moulds 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the  above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 

Catalogs  Upon  Request 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Distribute  a  Few  Copies  of  This  Bungalow 
Book  Among  the  Prospective  Home  Builders 
in  Your  Community  and  Watch  Your  Sales 
Increase 


/\  i 

Help  them  decide 
on  the  style  of 
house  they  want, 
by  showing  them 
the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  con¬ 
tained  in  the 
Bungalow  Book. 
Th  ey  will  make 
your  prospective 
customers  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  that 
an  attractive  and 
substantial  brick 
home  can  be  built 
at  a  reasonable 
cost. 


Price,  50  cents,  postpaid 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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XoVEMBES  3, 


This  Plant  Uses  Brown  Pyrometers 


The  National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Summitville,  Ind.,  has  three  Brown  Recording  Pyrometers -'keeping  a 
constant  record  of  the  temperature  of  any  three  chambers  of  their  Continuous  Kiln.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  they  turn  out  such  high  grade  drain  tile  when  they  are  able  to  burn  all  their  tile  at  exactly  the 
correct  temperature?  Well  operated  plants  using  Brown  Pyrometers  are  successful:  while  out-of-date 
plants  are  failures. 


The  Brown| Instrument  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
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The  Electric  Motor  for 

Brick  and  Tile  Plant  Service 


For  driving  pug  mills,  dry  pans,  brick  machines 
and  for  other  hard  service,  this  machine  is  especially 
adapted. 

A  switch  placed  anywhere  in  the  line  starts  it.  It 
is  the  safest  “safety  first”  motor  made.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  do:  close  the  switch  to  start,  open  it 
to  stop.  The  internal  starter  does  the  rest.  Motor 
starts  automatically  when  current  is  restored  after 
service  interruption. 


It  picks  up  its  load  smoothly;  quickly  under  light 
loads,  and  slowly  under  heavy  loads, — accommodat¬ 
ing  itself  automatically  to  every  condition. 


Ask  for  detailed  information. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

(1243-7D) 
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“S-A”  Bucket  Elevators 
Will  Give  You  M  ore 
Satisfactory  Service 

"THEY  are  designed  and  built  in  each  instance 
A  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  They  are  designed  )y 
engineers  familiar  with  brick  plant  operation  and 
experienced  in  the  proper  design  of  this  machinery 
for  difficult  applications.  They  are  built  in  our 
own  completely  equipped  shops  by  workmen 
skilled  in  the  execution  of  this  class  of  work. 
They  are  also  carefully  inspected  before  leaving 
the  shop  and  the  entire  effort  of  the  organization 
is  further  directed  toward  prompt  shipments. 


Style  B 


Style  No.  21 


Stale  No.  23 


“S-A” 

Crusher 

Elevator 


Have  your  elevating  equipment  backed  by 
a  responsible  organization — it  will  help  to  insure 
your  plant  against  break-down  delays. 

We  manufacture  conveying  and 
elevating  machinery  exclusively 
and  specialize  in  its  application 
to  brick  plants.  Let  us  study 
your  problems. 

Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 


Shall  we  send  you  the 
“Labor  Saver  ?”  It  de¬ 
scribes  new  cost-cutting 
conveying  Systems.  Send 
us  yrur  name;  it’s  free. 


Conveying  Engineers 
Aurora,  Ill. 


50  Church  St. 

New  York 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Chicago 


H.  W.  Oliver  Bldg.  803  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 


430  Central  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 


79  Milk  St. 

Boston 


Style  No.  20 


Style  No.  22 


Style  No.  29 
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UILD  THEM 


And  How  to  Build  Them 


Ihis  book  is  a  complete  and  clear  manual  or  dtick  construc¬ 
tion,  designs  and  details.  It  tells  what  every  builder  should  know 
of  the  classification  and  measurements  of  brickwork,  together 
with  architect’s  drawings  of  framing  for  brick  houses  and  the  use 
of  brick  veneer. 

Up-to-Date  and  Approved  Methods 

This  book  also  tells  of  the  miscellaneous  uses  of  brick,  includ¬ 
ing  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work,  chimney  and  flue  construc¬ 
tion,  brick  fireplaces,  brick  sewers,  cisterns  and  flush  tanks,  etc. 
It  tells  the  carpenter  and  builder  everything  he  should  know  to 
undertake  brickwork  and  how  to  make  a  success  of  every  job  in 
which  brick  is  used.  It  is  so  clearly  illustrated  by  details  that 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  any  builder’s  mind  as  to  each  suc- 


Homes,  August  4th 

Price,  Postpaid, 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

CHICAGO 
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“NECESSITY 

is  the  mother  of  invention” — That  is  what  produced  the  POWELL  PATENTED 
SHALE  AND  CLAY  PLANER. 


It  is  generally  understood  that  the  price  of  Clay  Products — in  most  instances  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  in  price  of  other  manufactured  goods  and  building  material.  Therefore,  the  Clay  Worker  must  look 
to  the  saving  in  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  his  wares,  to  retain  his  profit,  rather  than  adding  to  the  selling 
price  of  same.  The  latter  means,  of  course,  is  not  feasible  when  considering  his  competitor,  if  he  wishes  to 
stay  in  business. 


The  Shale  or  Clay  Pit  is  one  of  the 
last  places  a  Clay  Worker  would  look 
for  a  great  saving  in  his  manufacturing 
expense  account.  This  has  always  been, 
more  or  less,  a  set  expense  item,  which 
has  been  taken  for  granted,  necessarily 
so — until  the  arrival  of  the  POWELL 
PATENTED  SHALE  AND  CLAY 
PLANER. 

The  manufacturer  who  uses  a  Planer 
on  his  bank  has  decidedly  the  advantage 
over  his  competitor  who  does  not  have 
a  Planer  on  his  bank,  because  the  man 
who  uses  a  Planer  can  get  his  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  his  clay  bin  for  a  cost  of  a  very 
few  cents  per  ton.  This  result  is  ob¬ 
tainable  through  the  elimination  of  all 
laborers  in  the  pit,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man  who  is  required  to  operate  the 
POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  AND 
CLAY  PLANER.  When  he  gets  his 
raw  material  to  his  clay  bin,  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  small  pieces,  which  greatly  les¬ 
sens  the  work  of  the  Dry  Pan.  He  also 
has  a  thorough  mixture  of  his  bank  face, 
and  besides  this  he  saves  the  cost  of  all 
explosives  formerly  used. 

The  Clay  Worker  who  installs  a  Shale 
or  Clay  Planer,  puts  his  clay  bank  on  a 
dividend  basis,  comparable  only  with  the 
quality  of  ware  which  he  manufactures. 

Send  us  a  description  of  your  bank 
proposition,  and  let  us  figure  with  you 
on  a  Planer  to  suit  your  conditions,  and 
thus  put  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
your  competitor  who  is  installing  one. 


Know  the  Arhuckle  first 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS 

Rushville,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Infringements  will  be  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecuted 
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The  Real  Truth  About  Cement  Tile 


THE  LIFE  OF 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

An  Array  of  Facts  Offering  Unquestionable  Evidence  a*  to  Uws  Unsuitability 
•  of  dm  Material  to*  the  Maou»«*cto?e  of  Any  Foan  of 

SEWER  PIPE  OR  DRAIN  TILE 


'TlH£  rf 

*  *11  wid<.*w»k«. 
!*.(  m!oil«a  mer#  of 
fejia  ule  ar.J  sever 
•pip*  i*  c*lW  Ux  the 
important  <*■ 

piiiJuced  la  these 
page*.  The  caUunty  of 
«ho  fv<aro*l  c*4i*p*< 
el  temeaJ  tilo 

*b6  sewer  pipe  mown 
the  c«t»iwy  of  tfx 
to*  I  I  oas  of  fb«  in*est- 
,  men t  anti  alto  the 
paginal  tutnumiio*  <4 
*.$<*«* jt  of  service  up 
to  t be  Ustw  «8af*e. 

No  perfect  Milnt&jto 
Jot  the  herd  btsrned 

cl»y  t3e  a*d  pipo  im 
ever  been  diatovafed. 
Centuries  hare  tested 
ibesr  effleieney  a ad 
durability.  To  every 
prorpee.rtTO  user  we 
thtaefote  *»y,  use  only 
the  l«t,  that  which 
ha*  withstood  the  tea 
of  tire,  and  that  which 
by  its  nature  a  beat 
feted  to  icdhtuutd  the 
attacks  of  U*th  add* 
and  afltaliei.- 


THIS  pamphlet 

»«ned  •»  an  attach 
upon  jHsrtUnd  cement. 
On  the  contrary,  vi* 
are  •  otl.wsastic  m  one 
appreciation  t4  the 
tneists  and  value  of 
cement  lot  a  number 
of  hi r  whi  h 

it  it  wpeciaBy  adapdad 
and  In.akaMe-  Far 
from  its  out  de- 

•he  !•.  show  anfijre-ss  ■ 
toward  the  eerueet 

fetesen*.  yie  desire  In 
give  this  material  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt, 
our  purpose  being 
simply  to  publish  the 
truth,  that  oof  readets 
may  be  fuSy  informed 
of  the  chstacter  of  tho 
mate<  ml  and  hi  Irmna- 
tkint.  to  the  and  that 
the  adoption  <4  ce¬ 
ment  tor  pwpoi*«  lot 
which  tt  is  mwiiisble 


The  tnhirmatioa  g»th- 
ntvd  herewith  tepso- 
aentt  the  t«»ulla  of 
prsetwal  hots  and  «.• 
tuaj  eapeitence.  The 
fact*  are  set  forth  to 
claatly  that  no  sane 
man  would  queatton 


itreer  or  w*i»mt 


THE  value  of  the.  production  of  Burned  Clay  Sewer  Pipe  and  Dram  1  lie  in  the 
United  States  is  Twenty  Millions  of  Dollars  Annually,  showing  that  burned  clay  is 
generally  adopted  as  the  standard  material.  The  Cement  Pipe  that  has  been  laid, 
can  (undet  most  favorable  conditions)  last  but  a  lew  years,  and  will  be  replaced  by  clay 
pipe;— but,  the  waste  of  money  and  the. loss  and  trouble  incident  to  the  foolish  experi¬ 
menting  with  cement  for  this  purpose,  is  a  matter  of  grave  import,  and  it  is  time  that  a 
check  was  placed  upon  these  experimenters,  who,  (lacking  knowledge  of  the  truth)  are 
extravagantly  wasting  their  own  and  the  public's  money. 


PUBLISHED  BV  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD",  «  PLYMOUTH  COURT,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


S/i"  x  llk£",  Profusely  Illustrated 

Thousands  of  these  16  page  booklets  have  been  distributed 
already  by  drain  tile  manufacturers  to  the  farmers  in  their  com¬ 
munities  with  profit  to  both.  Have  you  educated  the  farmers 
around  you  yet? 


The  surest  way  to  stop  the 
cement  tile  craze  is  to  let  the 
farmers  know  the  truth. 

No  farmer  will  use  cement  tile 
after  he  has  read  that  convin¬ 
cing  booklet,  “The  Life  of 
Portland  Cement.” 

A  few  dollars  expended  to  distribute  this 
little  book  among  the  tile  buyers  in  your 
territory  may  mean  thousands  of  dollars 
in  sales  for  you  that  otherwise  would  go 
to  the  cement  tile  men. 

Other  tile  manufacturers  have  found  it 
of  great  advantage  to  give  this  book  a 
liberal  distribution;  and  the  results  of 
educating  the  farmers  to  the  exact  truth 
regarding  the  unsuitability  of  cement  for 
the  making  of  drain  tile  have  been  most 
beneficial  to  their  interests. 

“The  Life  of  Portland  Cement”  con¬ 
tains  the  facts  regarding  the  fallibility  of 
cement  as  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
tile,  and  gives  all  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  and  statements  regarding  failures 
of  cement  tile  that  are  absolutely  con¬ 
vincing. 


We  print  this  booklet  for  the  benefit  of  the  clay  tile  industry  and  sell  it  at  practically  cost.  The  booklet 
contains  16  pages,  illustrated  with  cement  tile  failures,  and  is  sold  in  quantities  at  a  very  low  price.  Write 
for  sample  copy  at  once. 

ICO  copies,  $4.00  500  copies,  $17.50 

300  “  12.00  1,000  “  30.00 


Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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can  easily  go  to  waste,  through  a  little  mistake  in  buying  machinery. 
You  can  spend  too  much  money  for  what  less  would  buy;  or  you  can 
buy  that  which  will  prove  inefficient,  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable. 


You  can  secure  the  most  talue  for  your  money  in 


Wonder 

Machinery 

Tried  by  the  Test  of  Time 


Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Machinery  of  every  description.  Granulators,  Pug  Mills, 
Disintegrators,  Crushers,  Cutters,  Dry  Pans,  etc.  Write  for  catalog 

Wonder  Machinery  saves  operating’  costs,  reduces  repair  bills  and  eradicates  troubles.  Don’t  let  the  first  cost  worry  you 

ASK  US  FOR  PRICES  NOW 


WALLACE  MFG  CO. 


FRANKFORT, 

INDLANA 


YOUR  GOOD  MONEY 
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What  It  Has  Done  for  One 
It  Can  Do  for  Another 


The  letter  on  the  opposite  page,  from  the  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Tell  City,  Inch,  to 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,’’  and  which  we  are  permitted  to  use  through  their  cour¬ 
tesy,  is  the  best  possible  recommendation  of  the  Underwood  System,  and  it  will 
do  as  much  for  you  if  you  will  but  investigate  its  many  wonderful  possibilities  and 
give  it  a  chance. 

One-half  the  burning  time,  at  one-half  the  fuel  cost,  is  enough  to  cause  you  to 
investigate,  but  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  this  it  produces  better  ware  with  no  loss 
in  burning,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  investigate,  if  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  of  any  interest  to  you. 

The  Underwood  System  of  Burning 

Patented 

With  Producer  Gas 

* 

There  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  mysterious  about  this  system  of  burning. 
It  is  simply  producer  gas  and  air  applied  to  your  kilns  in  the  proper  proportions 
to  cause  perfect  combustion.  Producer  gas  has  been  used  successfully  in  many 
industries — why  not  in  the  clay-products  industry? 

John  T.  Underwood  has  blazed  the  trail — it  is  up  to  you  to  follow  it,  if  you 
would  reach  the  goal  of  low  burning  costs.  The  Underwood  System  of  Burning 
with  Producer  Gas  can  be  successfully  applied  to  any  kiln  without  interruption  of 
work,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

Even  a  Post  Card  Will  Get  the  Facts 

The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 

Everything  for  the  Clayworker  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Office  of 

U-  S-  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Brick  and  Drain  Tile 


Tell  City.  Ind. 


;  i 


Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Sept.  29,  1914. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : - 


Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  inst.,  concerning  the  Underwood  Patent  Producer  Gas  Burn¬ 
ing  System,  in  operation  at  our  plant,  will  say  that  we  have  been  using  this  system  for  about  30  days. 

Prior  to  this  time,  we  were  burning  our  product — a  high  grade  building  brick with  coal,  direct 

fired,  in  four  3 0 -ft.  round  down-draft  kilns  with  eight  fire  boxes  each  and  two  rectangular  down-draft 
kilns,  with  eighteen  fire  boxes  each. 

In  the  use  of  the  round  down-draft  kilns  in  which  we  were  burning  75,000  brick  per  kiln,  it 
took  us  from  6  to  7  days  with  coal,  direct  fired,  to  burn  them  off,  always  burning  from  2  to  5  M  soft 
brick,  due  to  inability  to  secure  a  uniform  hard  burn  throughout. 

In  the  first  kiln  burned,  a  round  down-draft,  in  the  Underwood  System,  under  a  maximum  tem¬ 
perature  of  2,200  degrees,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  kiln,  when  finally  emptied,  contained  less  than 
fifty  imperfect  brick,  all  the  others  being  uniformly  burned  as  to  color  and  hardness,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  and  around  the  bag  walls.  This  was  also  true  of  the  second  kiln. 

In  the  matter  of  the  third  kiln,  also  a  round  down-draft,  we  were  somewhat  skeptical  about 

the  results,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  of  the  solid  bottom  type  and  always  required  a  much  longer 

burning  period  with  a  heavier  loss  than  our  other  three  round  down-draft  kilns.  However,  we  were  more 

than  satisfied  with  the  outcome - it  was  burned  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  two  previous  kilns, 

end  there  were  less  than  fifty  imperfect  brick  in  this  kiln  also. 

We  are  now  burning  our  round  kilns  with  the  Underwood  System  in  five  days  and  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  this  time  to  four  days. 

We  were  formerly  using  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  coal,  direct  fired,  per  thousand 
brick,  but  with  the  Underwood  System  we  have  already  reduced  the  fuel  consumption  400  pounds  per 
thousand  brick,  and  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  another  thing  of  great  importance  to  us,  which  is  that 
we  will  be  able  to  burn  85,000  brick  per  kiln  instead  of  75,000  as  in  the  past,  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  set  the  brick  much  closer  together  as  well  as  higher  in  the  kiln,  since  we  now  have  a  constant  and 
even  distribution  of  heat  and  no  soot  to  contend  with. 


Regarding  rectangular  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  135  and  145  M  brick  each,  we  would  say  that 
this  system  works  equally  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  round  kilns,  and  is  producing  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  high  grade  ware. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  this  system  to  our  kilns,  we  were  only  able  to  get  brick  varying 
in  color  from  a  pink  to  a  dark  cherry  red,  but  now  we  find  it  easy  to  produce  a  wide  range  of  colors 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  flash  brick,  inasmuch  as  our  fires  are  under  perfect  control  at  all  times. 

Summing  the  Underwood  System  up,  as  a  whole,  many  good  things  can  be  said  in  its  favor - 

applicable  to  kilns  already  built,  more  and  better  brick  per  kiln,  less  burning  time,  less  fuel  cost,  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  the  fires,  a  constant  and  even  heat  throughout  all  parts  of  the  kiln,  no  relining  furnaces, 
cleanliness  about  the  kilns,  no  smoke,  no  ashes  and  no  soot. 

If  any  of  your  readers  wish  to  visit  our  plant  at  Tell  City,  we  will  be  more  than  pleased  to 
have  them  come  and  see  for  themselves  the  results  we  are  getting  from  this  new  system  of  burning. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  we  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  journal 
ever  since  we  have  been  in  business  and  have  profited  largely  by  the  many  good  things  which  you  have 
published,  both  in  your  news  and  advertising  columns.  Nearly  every  piece  of  machinery  and  equipment 
we  have  in  our  plant  has  been  bought  as  a  result  of  our  study  of  your  advertising  pages,  and  it  was 
through  your  report  of  the  Underwood  System  at  Detroit  that  we  became  interested  in  it  and  finally 
bought  it. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  an  industry  to  have  a  trade  journal  which  investigates  matters  of  this 
kind  impartially  and  gives  the  results  to  its  readers  authoritatively,  as  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  able, 
oftentimes,  to  know  what  to  do. 

Hoping  that  the  information  which  we  have  given  you  about  the  Underwood  System  is  what  you 
want,  we  are,  Yours  very  truly,  U.  S.  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Chas.  F.  Herrmann,  President. 

P.  S. - We  have  just  burned  a  30-ft.  round  kiln  in  86  hours,  using  48,356  lbs.  of  coal  at  the 

producer. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 

“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 

WANTED — Superintendent,  paving  brick  plant 
in  the  South.  Good  salary  for  young,  active 
and  progressive  man  with  character  and  quali¬ 
fications  to  handle  proposition.  Address:  11-D, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-1 


WANTED— POSITIONS. 


WANTED — Fosition  by  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  brick  game  from  pit  to  office, 
the  manufacture  of  first-class,  high-grade  face 
brick,  fire  brick,  common  brick,  and  hollow  ware. 
Can  erect  new  plants,  thoroughly  understands 
boilers,  engines.  Erect  kilns  and  a  hustler  with 
labor.  Address:  11-H,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  11-2 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  clay 
plant;  either  brick,  soft  or  stiff-mud  process, 
hollow  ware  or  paving  brick  plant.  Am  also 
No.  1  burner  with  many  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
sults  guaranteed.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
10-BD,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

10-2-3P 


WANTED — Position  by  a  practical  brick  burner 
with  many  years’  experience  in  the  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  shale  and  paving  block.  Are 
you  unable  to  get  proper  results,  and  troubled 
with  whitewash?  If  so,  address:  11-E,  care 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-IP 


WANTED — By  capable,  experienced  man,  now 
engaged,  position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Pacific  Coast  preferred.  References. 
Address:  10-B,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  10-1 


WANTED — Position,  as  superintendent  of  dry 
press,  soft  or  stiff-mud  brick  plant,  up  and 
down-draft  cold  burning  kilns.  Eight  years’ 

experience,  reference  furnished.  Address  560 
McLemore,  Memphis,  Tenn.  11-1F 


FOR  SALE — CLAY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — Four  hundred  acre  tract  of  land, 
located  on  railroad  close  to  river,  composed 
of  fire  clay  and  shale  that  will  make  the  finest 
kind  of  sewer  pipe,  paving  and  building  brick. 
Abundance  of  coal  and  timber  on  land  with 
sidetrack  on  property.  Best  factory  location  in 
middle  west.  For  information  write  owner,  E. 
N.  Peterson,  Sterling,  Ill.  11-6P 


FOR  SALE — CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE — With  30  acres 

land  at  railroad  station  within  11  miles  of 
Fort  Worth  (100,000  population).  Price,  $10,- 
U00.  Reasonable  payment  and  easy  terms  on 
balance.  Unencumbered.  Full  details  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  The  Cattlemen’s  Trust  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  10-2-2 


FOR  SALE — Complete  brick  plant  in  good  lo¬ 
cality  in  North  Dakota.  Excellent  shipping 
facilities.  Opportunity  for  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Box  625,  Kenmare,  N.  D.  9-2-4F 


FOR  SALE — Tile  plant.  Two  kilns,  small  grain 
warehouse  in  connection.  Also  good  coal 
business.  Address:  The  Troy  Tile  &  Brick  Co., 
Troy,  O.  10-2 


FOR  SALE — Small,  w-ell  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good  condition.  Fine  location.  Address: 
J.  M..  Duffield.  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 


FOR  SALE — 100  plate  filter  press,  double  blun- 
ger,  rocking  sifter.  Will  consider  an  exchange 
for  granulator  and  disintegrator.  Address: 

Daphne  Pottery  Co.,  Daphne,  Ala.  10-3 


FOR  SALE — 200  Chambers  22-inch  single  deck 
dryer  cars,  weight  about  2  50  lbs.  each.  Frice: 
1  *4  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  cars  our  plant. 
The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

11-3 


FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brothers, 
Rolfe,  la.  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfleld  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3-ltf. 


FOR  SALE — Two-mold  U.  S.  dry  press  in  good 
condition.  Address:  10-BB,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  10-2-1 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


WANTED — Immediately,  American  9  ft.  dry- 
pan.  Address:  M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

11-1 


WANTED  TO  BUY — A  rotary  press,  24,000  ca¬ 
pacity  for  sand-lime  brick.  Address:  11-C, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-2 


WANTED — Nine  foot  dry  pan,  must  be  in  good 
condition.  Address:  The  McArthur  Brick  Co., 
McArthur,  O.  11-1 


WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED — Am  a 
cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bargain.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address:  Box 
4980,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-1 


WANTED — Information  regarding  good  brick 
or  tile  plant  for  sale.  C.  C.  Shepard,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  11-IP 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good  brick 
and  tile  plant  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  D. 
F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  11-IP 


See  Our  List  of 
Clayworker’s  Books 
Page  S74 


BY  J.  E.  CONANT  &  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS 

OFFICE,  LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

REGARDLESS  OF  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  THE  HIGHEST  BONA 
FIDE  BIDDERS  SHALL  BE  THE  ABSOLUTE  PURCHASERS  OF 
THE  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  LOTS  OF  PROPERTY 
MACHINERY — OTHER  PERSONALTY — AND  REALTY. 

Free  from  Encumbrance,  upon  Railroad  and  Tide  Water  and  in 
Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

At  Thomaston,  Maine,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  day  of  November, 
1914,  commencing  promptly  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  upon  the  premises  of  the  Thomaston  Brick  Company.  An¬ 
alyses  and  tests  of  the  clays  prove  that  the  clays  carry  over  17  per 
cent  of  alumina,  are  very  high  in  silica,  that  brick  made  from 
them  show  from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  greater  crushing  strength 
and  from  at  least  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  less  absorption,  their 
fineness  and  freedom  from  saltpeter  and  lime  are  a  guarantee 
against  discolorations  or  changes  in  appearance  of  their  products; 
they  are  also  remarkably  free  from  foreign  matter  in  any  way  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  pottery,  there  is  not  the 
remotest  difficulty  in  drying  and  burning  at  a  low  temperature. 
Dry  pressed  brick  from  these  clays  have  shown  absorption  as  low 
as  3  per  cent;  in  wire-cut  hard  burned  brick  has  not  averaged  7 
per  cent;  it  is  equally  good  for  fireproof  hollow  brick,  tapestry  and 
other  fancy  brick.  The  machinery  and  other  personal  property 
is  practically  new  and  of  the  very  latest  standard  type.  All  the 
property  to  be  sold  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  an  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  which  may  be  had  upon  application  at  the 
office  of  the  auctioneers,  where  all  inquiries  must  be  made.  Freight 
rates  average  $7  per  thousand  less  from  Thomaston  than  from  other 
sources  of  repressed  face  brick;  all  native  bred  labor;  1,700  ft.  of 
spur  track;  tide  water  frontage;  naturally  drained  clay  lands;  a  box 
of  clay  sent  express  paid  upon  proper  request.  John  W.  Burns, 
Assignee. 
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FOR  SALE — Complete  equipment  Chambers 
stiff-mud  60,000  capacity  plant,  or  any  part. 
See  now  in  operation.  Addr<_ts:  11-B,  ea,,j  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-2 


FOR  SALE — One  American  Process  dryer,  one 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co’s,  model  C  press. 
Address:  11-A,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  11-2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  REAL  ESTATE 
— No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  want  to 
buy  or  sell  a  brick  plant  or  business,  write 
me  today.  Address:  John  B.  Wright,  49S0  Ad¬ 
ams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  11-1 


FOR  SALE — REBUILT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 

sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling,  gas 
and  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds, 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand, 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  9-tf. 


RAILS 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs 
switches,  splices,  and  all  tracK  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock 

L.  B.  FOSTER  CO„ 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH.  PA 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections.  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  length 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RAILS 

SMALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

40,  56,  60, 70,  75,  80, 85  &  90  lb. 

RELAYING  RAILS 

FOR  SIDINGS,  SPURS,  Etc. 

8,  12, 16,20,25,30,35,40  &  45  lb. 

NEW  STEEL  RAILS 

FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 

SECOND-HAND  Rails,  cirt  to 
any  length  desired,  for  BRA¬ 
CING,  UNDERPINNING,  LIN¬ 
TELS,  concrete  REENFORC¬ 
ING,  BUCKSTAVES.  All  kept 
in  stock  for  quick  shipment 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1103  Bessemer  Bldg., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

RAIL  DEALERS 


Get  Rid  of  that  Old  Machinery! 


It  is  idle  capital  where  it  stands  and  the  longer  it 
lays  there,  the  less  valuable  it  becomes. 

Turn  it  into  real  money,  while  the  turning  is  good. 
Write  up  that  little  ad  TODAY  and  tell  us 
to  put  it  in  our  classified  columns  NEXT  ISSUE. 


Brick  and  Clay  Record  Chicago 
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The  Fate 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of  the 
House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


is  a  dear  Teacher.’  Wise  is  the  Man  who  profits  by  the 
Experience  of  Others.  When  you  are  having'  trouble 
in  making  the  Amount  or  Quality  of  Hollow  Ware  that 
you  would  like  to  make,— Be  the  Wise  Man  and  invest  in 
one  of  the  above  Machines  because  of  what  so  many  other  people  have  found  it  would  do 
tor  them. 


a'  u^t^s.^no*:  War  but  leave  that  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  it, — instead  Let’s 

ia  k  Business.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your  plant  for  the  handling  of  the  deluge  of 
orders  that  is  certain  to  come  to  the  Clay  Worker  in  the  near  future.  A  Telegram  or  Post 
Cam  will  bring  you  full  information  in  regard  to  any  part  of  our  large  and  improved  line  of 
E  °r^m^  Equipment,  Machines,  Cutters,  Dry  Pans,  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Convey¬ 
ors,  Elevators,  Locomotives,  or  whatever  you  are  interested  in. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  601  Blake-McFalf  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Olffce:  Wool vvor Hi  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 

The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer — Successful  Results  Always  Certain 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


AUTOMATIC  TABLE  FOR  CUTTING  CURVED  SILO  BLOCKS 

The  above  table  is  designed  for  curving  Silo  Blocks  to  any  desired  radius  for  different  sized 
silos  and  then  cutting  them  on  an  angle,  which  permits  of  practically  even  mortar  joints  and 
makes  a  very  substantial  wall. 

Platens  with  the  desired  curve  are  provided,  also  a  special  roller  to  make  the  column  of  clay 
conform  to  this  curve  before  it  is  cut.  Slanting  standards,  or  guides,  and  our  new  cam  reel, 
which  holds  each  cutter  arm  in  position  against  its  standard,  insure  a  positive  angle  cut  of  the 
curved  blocks. 

Each  block  is  exactly  like  each  other  one,  but  every  alternate  one  comes  from  the  table 
with  the  convex  side  or  the  concave  side  uppermost.  When  desired  this  table  can  be  equipped 
with  our  friction  driving  arrangement,  which  makes  an  ideal  outfit  for  the  above  purpose. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


Plymouth,  Ohio 


Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Ottfce:  Woolworlh  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway.  Representative 

The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer— Successful  Results  Always  Certain 


Mention  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Fate 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 
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Kenfieid-Leach  Co.,  Printers,  Chicago. 


SPECIAL  PATENTED  FEATURES  OF  TECKTONIUS-VOGT  KILNS 


E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Auxiliary  Used  in  water-smoking.  Heats  under- 

p.  p  ground  dues  at  each  end  of  open  tun- 

rtre  rurnace  ne] — part  0f  heat  ascending  through 

opening  in  center  and  allowing  moisture  to  escape 
thorugh  hole  in  crown  with  up-draft. 

Solid  Grate  Burns  finer  and  cheaper  coal  without 
p.  p  waste.  Makes  most  effective  coking 

rire  urnace  ^able.  Creates  intense  oxidizing  heat. 
Easiest  regulated,  most 
existence. 


economical  firing  furnace  in 


Stack  Damper  Convenient  counter  weight  draft  in 
P  .  i  stack  gives  perfect  control  of  direc- 

Uontro  tion  and  degree  of  heat  at  all  times — 

thus  reducing  to  minimum  chances  for  underburning  or 


overburning. 


Write  for  Prices,  Discounts  and  Terms 


„  f 


Front  View  of  Fire 
Furnace. 


Sectional  View  of  Fire 
Furnace 


g  a  | 
| 


THE  “LAST  WORD”  IN  KILN 

EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 


If  you  are  seeking  a  kiln  that  will  save  you  time,  fuel  and  labor, 
of  water-smoking,  burning  and  cooling — if  you  want  a  kiln  that  will  turn 
out  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect  ware  every  time, 

then  install 

THE  “TECKTONIUS-VOGT” 

Up -and -Down  Draft  Round  Kiln 


11NI  1  dlO  1MU1V1DILR 
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WELL  EB-MADE 


Improvements  and  Repairs 

If  you  are  going  to  do  any  fixing  up  or  changing  around 
this  winter,  you  had  better  get  a  line  on  just  what  you 
will  want  and  have  it  on  the  ground  when  you  are  shut 
down  and  ready  to  make  the  changes. 


We  cannot  tell  you  on  this  one  page  about  all  of  the  different  kinds 
of  standard  and  special  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  that  we 
make  for  clay  working  plants,  but  this  560-page  book  is  full  of  inter- 
esting  matter  describing,  in  part,  our  full  line  of 

Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power  Transmission 
Machinery,  Car  Pullers,  Hoists, 

Car  Loaders  and  Unloaders 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  J-20 

WELLER  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50  Church  St.  Garrett  Bldg.  710  Railway  Ex.  711MainSt.  1015  Monadnock  Bldg. 
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/rautnmn 

I  DRYERS 


Facts 


We  sell  the  highest  grade  of  drying  equipment  which 
brains,  coupled  with  experience,  can  produce. 

With  that  equipment  goes  the  knowledge,  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  a  lifetime,  of  proper  application  to  the  maze 
of  conditions  as  found  on  brick  yards.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  cannot  be  bought. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  brick  manufacturing  concerns  is  worthy  of 
note. 

Can  you  afford  to  experiment? 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

Manufacturers — Engineers 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Fire  Boxes 


On  Our  Steel  Shell  Kilns 
We  Have  a  Wide  Range 
of  Fireboxes  Which  Can 
be  Used ,  the  Box  Being 
Practically  Independent  of 
the  Kiln  ( as  shown  oppo¬ 
site  ) 

Let  Us  Tell  You  More 
Write  Now 


A  Very  Practical  Type  of  Box 


Claude  Smith  Company 

Kiln  Builders 

Plymouth  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Service  to  Clayworkers 


A 

Alberta  Clay  Pro.  Co.  . 

.P-15 

Alliance  Brick  Co . 

.P-14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.  . 

.P-  9 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  . 

.P-  7 

Alton  Brick  Co . 

.P-12 

American  Enameled  Brick 

&  Tile  Co . 

.P-14 

American  Process  Co.  . 

1054 

Ambursen  Co . 

1055 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co .  . 

1023 

Auburn  Wagon  Co.  .  .  . 

1027 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.  1  026 

Barr  Clay  Co . 

.P-12 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . 

.P-  9 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

.P-  9 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co 

.P-14 

Bonner  &  Marshall . 

.P-15 

Broderick  &  Bascom  .  .  . 

1019 

Brown  Instrument  Co.  . 

1021 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co 

1020 

c 

Canton  Grate  Co . 

1027 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.  . 

.P-10 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co.  9  76 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.  .  .  . 

.975 

Chicago  Brick  M.  Co .  . 

1057 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fi 

re 

Brick  Co . 

.P-  4 

Childs,  O.  J.,  Co . 

1028 

Classified  Ads . 

1066 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops.  1018 

Cleveland  Bk.  &  Clay  Co.P-  9 

Consol.  Tramway  Co.  . 

1055 

D 

Davenport  Loco.  Wks.  . 

1022 

Danville  Brick  Co . 

.P-10 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.  .  . 

.P-  4 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co 

.P-  9 

Dewey  Bros . 

1018 

Dover  f  ire  Brick  Co.  .  . 

.P-  4 

E 

Eagle  Iron  Works . 

1021 

Eastern  Machy.  Co . 

1065 

Englehard,  Chas . 

1020 

Evans  Clay  Co . 

.P-  4 

F 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  . 

1055 

Farr  Bk.  Co . 

.P-14 

Federal  Clay  Pro.  Co.  .  . 

.P-7 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  .  .  . 

1018 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co . 

1033 

General  Traffic  Assoc.  . 

1018 

Gerlock,  H.  W . 

1059 

H 

Hamburg  Vit.  Bk.  Co .  . 

P-10 

Harris  Brick  Co . 

P-  9 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co . 

1021 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co. 

P-10 

Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co. 

P-14 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co.  .  . 

1029 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.P- 1  4 

•J 

Jackson  &  Church  Co.. 

1021 

K 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co  .  . 

P- 1 4 

Keller  Brick  Co . 

P-12 

The  Best  Thoughts  of 
The  Best  Brains  of 
Specialists  in  our 
Ad  Columns 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
the  advertising  pages  of  a  technical 
journal  contain  specialized  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  easily  be  more 
valuable  than  anything  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages? 

The  men  who  write  advertise¬ 
ments  describing  their  devices  write 
into  their  copy  experiences  that  cost 
them  a  great  deal  of  money  and  may 
save  the  man  who  answers  the  ad  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

More  than  this :  each  ad  is  at  best 
only  a  hint  of  the  reserve  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking 
— like  the  table  of  contents  of  a 
book.  This  table  of  contents  tells 
you  enough  so  that  you  may  know 
whether  the  topic  is  worth  your  fur¬ 
ther  investigation;  and  if  it  is  worth 
your  study,  the  whole  “volume”  of 
information  in  the  shape  of  cata¬ 
logs,  circulars,  bulletins,  letters  and 
the  personal  advice  of  the  man  him¬ 
self  are  all  ready  for  you — waiting 
for  your  letter  of  inquiry. 

Go  through  all  the  ads  in  this  is¬ 
sue,  and  write  to  every  one  that 
gives  promise  of  information  that 
should  be  helpful  to  you  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  your  plant, 
promptness  of  your  service  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  goods. 

An  hour  thus  spent  may  be  the 
best  invested  hour  of  your  business 
life. 


The  letter  “P”  preceding  a  num¬ 
ber  refers  to  the  “Pink  Section” 


Kimbell,  S.  S.,  Brick  Co.  P-1  5 
Kissel  Motor  Car  Co..  .  .  1057 

L 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co . 1053 

Lehigh  Car  Wheel  &  Axle 

Works  . 1019 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement.  1026 

M 

Main  Belting  Co . 973 

Manufacturers  Eq.  Co.  .1067 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  S.  Co.  I  022 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co  .  1  025 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.  1024 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier.  1056 
Maurer  &  Son,  Henry.  .  .  P-  4 
Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P  .  .  .  P- 1  0 
McManigal  Grateless  Fur¬ 
nace  Co . 1032 

Mexico  Bk.  &  F.  Clay  Co.  P-  7 
Metropolitan  Pav.  Bk.  Co. P-10 
Murphysboro  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P-  1  2 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co  .  .  .  1020 

N 

N.  P.  B.  M.  A . P-ll 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.P-  1  5 
Nelsonville  Brick  Co.  .  .  .  P-  9 

o 

Ohio  Gal.  &  Mfg.  Co ...  1  054 
Ohio  Kiln  Co . 1023 

p 

Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co  .  .P-15 
Purington  Paving  Bk.  Co  .  P-  I  0 

Q 

Queens  Run  Fire  Bk.  Co.P-  4 


Quinn,  John . P-  7 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.  .P-15 
Richardson-Lovejoy  ....  1020 


Roessler  &  Hasslacher.  .  1025 

s 

S.  A.  F.  E . 1062 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . 1061 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.  .1034 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  .1061 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L.  ...  I  024 
Shawmut  Paving  Bk.  Co  .  P- 1  0 

Smith  Co.,  Claude . 971 

Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co . P-  4 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co..  1052 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  .1063 

Sterling  Brick  Co . P-12 

Stupakoff  Laboratories.  .1019 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.  ...  1018 

T 

Tecktonious  Mfg.  Co...  1068 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co  .  P- I  2 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co.  .  1059 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engi¬ 


neering  Co . 971 

u 

United  Brick  Co . P-  9 

w 

Webb  Wire  Works . 1054 

Weller  Mfg.  Co . 970 


Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  1  03  I 
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HOW  the  owners  feel  about  this  belt, 
carrying  shale,  they  have  expressed  in 
a  recent  letter  as  follows: 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  conveyor  belt  475 
ft.  by  1  5  inches  purchased  from  you  about  one  year  ago, 
as  there  was  practically  no  stretch  to  it  this  first  year,  in 
fact  we  used  it  over  three  months  before  we  had  to  cut  it 
to  tighten  it  up,  which  we  think  was  remarkable.” 

The  name  ‘‘MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY”  on  belting 
has  for  thirty-two  years  in  Clay  Plants  spelled  Reliability, 

Efficiency  and  Economy. 

MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Montreal  Toronto 
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Book  Department 


Bibliography  of  Clay  and 
Ceramic  Arts  (Branner)  .$2.00 

Bricks  and  Tiles  (Dobson)  .  .  . 
. $1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edi¬ 
tion)  . $1.00 

Brick  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them  (Radford)  ..$  1 .00 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of 
Practical  (Hammond) ....  60c 

Bricklaying  System  (Gilbreth) 

. $3.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker)..  .  .60c 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mit¬ 
chell)  . $3.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence, 

Properties  and  Uses  (Ries)  .  . 

. $5.00 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels 
(Griffen) . $5.00 

Clays,  Tables  of  Analyses 
(Crossley)  . $2.00 

Clay  worker’s  Handbook 
(Searle)  . $2.00 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Con¬ 
struction  and  Operation 
(Lovejoy)  . $1.00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays 
(Bleininger)  . $2.00 

Engines  and  Boilers  (Watson) 
. $1.00 

Engineering  for  Land  Drain¬ 
age  (Elliott) . $2.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting 
(Radford)  . $2.00 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses 
. $2.00 

Glazer’s  Book  (Raes)..  .$1.00 

Handbook  of  Steam  Shovel 
Work  . $1.50 

Hollow  Tile  House  (Squiers)  . 

. $2.50 

How  to  Analyze  Clay  (Ashby) 
. $1.00 

How  to  Read  Plans  (Radford) 
. 50c 

_ 


356  Pages,  6x9,  123  Illus.  ...  -  $ 4.00 


THIS  BOOK  is  based  on  notes  made 
during  the  author’s  activities  as 
superintendent  of  furnace  opera¬ 
tions  in  America,  England  and  Germany. 
It  digests,  besides,  all  of  the  available  in¬ 
formation  on  the  properties  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  sources  and  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  of  the  materials  with  which  industrial 
furnaces  are  built.  It  includes,  further¬ 
more,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  properties  of  these  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  bring  some  or¬ 
der  out  of  the  chaos  which  has  hitherto 
existed  in  the  data  on  this  subject,  and  to 
correlate  and  systematize  the  available  in¬ 
formation. 

He  first  classifies  refractory  materials 
and  discusses  the  relations  between  slags 
and  these  materials.  He  then  goes  into  the 
question  of  the  preparation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  refractories  and  their  uses  in  the 
various  metallurgical  processes.  He  gives 
valuable  data  on  the  construction  of  fur¬ 
naces,  the  testing  of  refractory  products, 
the  thermo-physical  properties  and  heat 
measurements. 

He  undertakes  to  promote  efficiency  in 
furnace  work  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
item  of  furnace  repairs  and  masonry.  He 
has  been  assisted  by  a  number  of  special¬ 
ists  and  manufacturers  .in  the  preparation 
of  the  material  that  appears  in  the  pages 
of  this  valuable  work.  The  book  is  for 
sale  through  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s” 
Book  Department,  at  $4.00,  postpaid. 


Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks 
(English  Edition) . $2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(Worcester)  . 75c 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(English  Edition) . $1.00 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) 

. $5.00 

New  Competition  (Eddy)  .  .  .. 

. $1.50 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays 
(Fairie) . $1.50 

Observations  on  Pottery 
(Beckwith)  . 60c 

One  Hundred  Bungalows 
(BBA)  . .  .  .  50c 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book 
(Dobson-Hammond)  ...$2.40 

Practical  F  a  r  m  Drainage 

(Elliott)  . $1.50 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducers  (Wyer)  . $4.00 

Producer  Gas  Fired  Furnaces 
(Nagel)  . $2.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces 
(Harvard) . $4.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence 
(Lovejoy)  . 50c 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Con¬ 
densed)  . $3.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works:  Their 
Design  and  Construction 
(Easdale)  . $4.00 

Sewage  Disposal  (Fuller)  .... 
. $6.00 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) 


. . $1.00 

Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make 
It  (Vogt-Turner) . 25c 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel 
Economy  (Booth) . $2.50 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick 
(Wheeler) . $2.00 


Address  All  Inquiries  to 

Brick  and  Clay  Record’s  Book  Department 

4-45  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  (° 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 


INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 

IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT  -  PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  hand  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work, 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  911  Healey  Building  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


November  17,  1914 


No  auxiliary  machine  on  the  brick  plant  yields  such  LARGE 
RETURNS  ON  THE  INVESTMENT  as  the  COLUMBUS  FEEDER. 

We  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  type  of  feeder  in  America,  and 
MORE  OF  OUR  FEEDERS  are  in  operation  in  this  country  THAN 
ALL  OTHER  DISC  FEEDERS  COMBINED. 

OUR  IMPROVED  DESIGN,  bolted  to  bottom  of  clay  bin,  is  the 
most  practical  and  universally  applicable  of  any  dry  clay  feeder  on  the 

market.  IT  EMBODIES  THE  RESULTS  OF  YEARS  OF  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  in  feeding  clay  by  our  MR.  W.  D.  RICHARDSON,  who  oper¬ 
ates  five  of  these  feeders  at  the  plants  of  which  he  has  charge. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list  of  satisfied  users. 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Steelman  and  the  Mudmixer 

(  With  apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll's  “  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter  ”) 
By  GEORGE  J.  JERVIS 


The  Steelman  and  the  Mudmixer 
Were  walking  hand  in  hand. 

They  grieved  about  the  number 
Of  frame  dwellings  in  the  land. 

“If  twenty  firms  in  twenty  states 
Gave  steel  away  for  nix. 

Do  you  suppose,”  the  Steelman  cried, 

“You’d  do  the  same  with  bricks?” 

“We  do  it  now,”  the  clay  man  said, 

“And  still  the  Public  kicks.” 

The  Sea  broke  in  a  Marcel  wave. 

Beneath  the  summer  skies. 

Close  by,  a  piece  of  Concrete  lay. 

Starting  to  pulverize. 

And,  as  they  talked  materially 
It  stared  in  dumb  surprise. 

“The  time  has  come,”  the  Steelman  said, 

“To  settle  matters  quick. 

Of  strains,  and  tests,  and  calculus. 

And  High  Arithmetic; 

And  why  surveyors  hatch  and  plot 
While  masons  lay  a  brick.” 

The  mud  manipulator  spoke: 

“I  state  a  fact,”  said  he, 

“The  price  of  brick  is  standardized 
By  absolute  decree. 

“And  yet — ”  he  growled,  “brick  prices  are 
As  changing  as  the  Sea.” 

They  spoke  of  matters,  strange  to  say. 

About  the  Building  Trades; 

They  talked  of  clay  in  many  forms 
And  brick  in  many  grades. 

And  though  not  supernatural, 

They  often  mentioned  shades. 

“The  sun  can  never  shed  a  beam,” 

The  Steelman  softly  sighed, 

“But  I  must  calculate  its  strength.” 

(He  mentioned  this  with  pride.) 

‘My  full  range  stove  cooks  mortar  joints,” 
The  mudmixer  replied. 

“I’m  all  mixed  up,”  the  concrete  cried, 

“Til  ne’er  descend  to  fame — 

They  talk  of  everything  on  earth. 

But  quite  ignore  my  name.” 

And,  to  cement  this  sentiment, 

It  crumpled  up  in  shame. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  night  drew  on 
As  black  as  any  hat. 

And  still  they  talked  of  brick  and  steel 
And  sat,  and  sat,  and  sat, 

The  morning  dawned — the  Brickman  cried 
“Let’s  have  another  Chat.” 
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The  Editor’s  Page 

Comment,  Criticism  and  Advice  on  Live 
Issues  Affecting  Clay  Products  and 
on  Their  Uses,  Sale  and  Manufacture 


OMING  into  the  Thanksgiving  sea¬ 
son,  the  overshadowing  thought  is 
that  we  should  give  thanks  that 
our  God  is  a  God  of  Peace. 

:  world  is  embattled.  In  a  multitude 
of  tongues  it  calls  upon  Allah,  Buddha,  Unser 
Gott  and  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  to  bring 
bloody  victory  out  of  a  conflict  that  will  widow 
a  million  women  and  condemn  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  of  fatherless  children  to  a  life  of  almost  im¬ 
possibly  heavy  taxes,  to  be  won,  in  addition  to 
a  meagre  living,  out  of  the  stress  and  strife  of 
an  impoverished  continent. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  Strange  Gods,  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  One  who  had  guided  our 
destinies  from  the  day  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  in  New  England,  had  given  us  many 
blessings. 

And  the  greatest  of  these  is  Peace. 


A  RECONSTRUCTION  period  will  fol¬ 
low  the  depression  of  the  past  year. 
It  is  foreshadowed  by  the  action  of  as¬ 
sociations  of  building  supply  dealers  in  many 
cities — the  last  being  that  of  the  National 
Builders’  Supply  Association,  which,  speaking 
through  its  president,  Edward  K.  Cormack,  has 
declared  for  a  better  system  of  credits  than  has 
characterized  the  selling  of  materials  in  this  line, 
in  the  years  that  have  gone. 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  of  Chicago  deal¬ 
ers  recently,  Mr.  Cormack  said : 

“Not  content  with  hurting  yourselves,  you 
have  also  hurt  your  best  customer  and  have 
made  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  secure  profit¬ 
able  contracts.  The  irresponsible,  financially 
weak  and  crooked  contractor  has  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  go  into  business. 

“You  have  argued  that  if  you  did  not  sell 
him,  someone  else  would,  and  you  have  relied 
upon  the  feeble  prop  of  lien  laws  to  get  your 
money,  not  stopping  to  consider  that  a  lawr  en¬ 
acted  to  save  you  from  your  own  careless  stu¬ 
pidity,  never  pays  1  00  per  cent. 

“vour  reckless  extension  of  credit  to  people 


of  this  kind  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  reliable 
contractor  to  do  business,  and  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  pay  you  a  living  margin  on 
the  material  you  supply  him.” 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’ 
Association  will  met  for  its  annual  convention 
at  French  Lick,  Indiana.  It  would  appear  that 
one  very  important  thing  to  be  considered, 
would  be  the  matter  of  credits  as  they  now  are, 
and  as  they  will  be  under  the  “reconstruction.” 

If  the  lines  are  tightened  in  one  city,  some 
contractors  will  find  it  impossible  to  do  business 
there,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  dealers  to 
carry  them  to  a  point  where  it  is  the  dealers’ 
money — not  the  contractors’ — that  is  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  in  case  of  business  reverses.  These 
irresponsible  contractors  will  gravitate  to  a  city 
where  they  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  “busi¬ 
ness”  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  carried  it 
on  in  the  past. 

By  way  of  overcoming  this,  a  comprehensive 
credit  plan,  to  apply  in  every  city  where  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  membership,  would  put  the  selling 
of  face-brick  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  cut  down 
some  of  the  losses  that,  in  the  past,  have  all  but 
eaten  the  profits. 


IT  is  regrettable  that  so-called  “Good  Roads 
Shows”  are  held  in  connection  with  so 
many  of  the  Good  Roads  “Conventions” 
and  “Congresses”  and  even  “Meetings.” 

The  gathering  of  good  roads  advocates,  the 
discussion  of  ways  and  means,  the  education  of 
the  people  to  the  necessity  of  permanent  high¬ 
ways,  is  necessary,  and  to  be  commended. 

The  “shows,”  however,  bring  an  element  of 
expense  that  is  not  warranted  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  exhibits. 

They  do  not  give  “value  received”  to  the 
■  exhibitor,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  space 
and  of  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit. 

Secretary  Blair’s  “summer  school”  was  worth 
a  thousand  “Good  Roads  Shows”  in  the  returns 
it  will  bring  to  the  paving  brick  industry. 
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Face  Brick 
Makers 
Return 

to 

French  Lick 


JP IV  ALLIN  G ,  in  importance,  the  Annual  Paving  Brick  Convention,  is  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Face 
Brick  Association,  zuhich  zvill  he  held  at  French  Lick,  Indiana,  December  8,  9  and  10,  1914.  With  the 
face-brick  manufacturers,  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  will  meet  in  annual  competition,  and,  it  is  expected, 
many  startling  innoinitions  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  face  building  brick  will  be  brought  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Paraphrasing  the  Christmas  slogan  about  doing  your  shopping  early  comes  the  advice — prepare  nozv, 
while  you  have  time,  to  attend  this,  one  of  the  most  important  clay  products  meetings  of  the  year. 


VARIETY,  while  said  to  be  the  “spice  of  life”  is, 
seemingly,  the  goal  of  brick  conventions.  It  is 
remarkable,  therefore,  when  an  association  that 
has  held  but  one  convention,  selects  the  same  city  for  its 
second. 

In  this,  as  in  a  certain  well  advertised  morning  bever¬ 
age,  “there’s  a  reason.”  It  is  the  very  unusual  reason  of 
having  received  so  royal  treatment  in  the  first  instance, 
one  association  fears  to  “take  a  chance”  with  the  second, 
and  adopts  “safety  first”  in  playing  a  “repeater.” 

All  of  which  has  to  do  with  the  coming  convention  of 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  which  will  be  held 


gates,  he  was  ushered  into  the  manager’s  office,  and  shown 
what  had  been  done,  in  preparation  for  the  convention. 
He  was,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  amazed  at  the  careful 
and  thorough  handling  that  had  been  given  every  request 
that  formed  a  part  of  the  preliminary  correspondence. 
From  that  time  on,  it  was  continually  impressed  upon 
the  officers  and  delegates  that,  failing  to  see  anything 
they  wanted,  they  had  but  to  ask  for  it.  The  hotel  com¬ 
pany’s  printing  press,  orchestra,  stenographers  and  gen¬ 
eral  equipment  was  placed,  unreservedly,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  association. 

Table  d’hote  meals  were  served,  with  a  la  carte  por¬ 
tions.  The  service  was  efficient,  polite,  satisfying.  John 
Freeman,  the  assistant  manager,  was  in  authority  during 
the  1913  convention,  and,  it  is  promised,  will  be  on  hand 
during  the  convention  of  1914.  His  ability  as  a  maitre 
d’hotel  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  men  who  met 
together  in  the  memorable  convention  that  elected  Joseph 
W.  Moulding  president  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Freeman’s  tact  and  diplomacy  was  so 
marked,  that  some  of  the  delegates  had  in  mind  his  nom¬ 
ination  for  ambassador  to  Mexico.  He  gave  the  brick 


at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  December  8,  9  and  10  and,  inciden¬ 
tally,  with  the  management  of  the  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel. 

R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  made  no  preliminary  pilgrimage 
to  French  Lick,  prior  to  the  convention  of  1913.  Negotia¬ 
tions  relative  to  accommodation  were  by  mail — mainly. 
Through  them  he  had  a  certain  assurance  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  face-brick  and  the  dealers  who  would  meet 
with  them,  would  be  taken  care  of  “properly.”  He  ex¬ 
pected  the  stereotyped  kind  of  “care”  that  conventions 
usually  receive — no  better  and  no  worse. 

Arriving  at  French  Lick  with  the  vanguard  of  the  dele¬ 


men  everything  they  asked  for,  and  then  thanked  them 
for  asking  for  it. 

The  convention  of  December  8,  9  and  10,  1914,  will  be 
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epoch  making  in  the  face-brick  industry.  The  past  year 
has  been  marked  by  queer  ups  and  down  in  demand,  by 
a  fluctuating  market  and  unprecedented  problems.  The 
coming  year  promises  good  business,  but  untried  condi¬ 
tions.  These  will  be  discussed  and  provided  for,  so  far 
as  human  ingenuity  can  provide,  at  the  coming  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  association,  much 
of  which  has  not  appeared  on  the  surface,  will  be  report¬ 
ed.  The  work  that  is  planned  will  be  outlined.  No  man, 
be  he  ever  so  remotely  interested  in  the  face-brick  indus¬ 
try,  manufacturing  or  selling,  can  afford  to  stay  “sulking 
in  his  tent”  while  the  leaders  in  his  chosen  profession 
convene  for  his  and  their  mutual  benefit. 


French  Lick,  Ind.,  offers  every  inducement  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  take  a  rest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  attend 
to  business.  Ranking,  as  it  does,  among  America’s  great¬ 
est  health  resorts,  it  has  but  few  of  the  distractions  of 
large  cities.  To  offset  this,  however,  is  a  wealth  of  out¬ 
door  attractions,  a  much  praised  hostelry,  a  chance  to 
put  the  human  machine  in  better  working  order  writh  the 
natural  first-aid-to-the-injured  interior  economy,  of  min¬ 
eral  springs,  fresh  air,  sunshine,  pleasant  environment 
and  enjoyable  occupation. 

These  things  must  appeal  to  the  man  who  has  found 
convention  going  an  added  task  to  those  brought  him 
by  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  occupation-  that  is,  at  best, 
nerve-racking  and  health-impairing. 


American  Road  Builders’  Association 


The  promotion  of  good  roads  in  United  States  has  a  be¬ 
ginning  which  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  nation. 
When  the  colonial  stage  coach  was  the  “de  luxe  limited”  of 
the  traveler,  this  question  assumed  a  position  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  as  there  were  seasons  of  the  year  when  heavy  rains 
rendered  the  poor  roads  impassable,  and  travel  by  anything 
but  the  most  primitive  means  impossible. 

Extensive  road  improvement,  because  of  its  cost,  was  slow. 
It  lost  most  of  its  prestige  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad 
in  1840.  Travel  by  rail  was  accomplished  more  quickly  and 
the  stage  coach  slowly  but  surely  disappeared  as  transpor¬ 
tation,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Far  West. 


Succeeding  generations,  however,  have  renewed  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  better  roads,  and  today  we  have  many  organiza¬ 
tions,  each  with  an  army  of  supporters,  and  with  “More 
and  Better  Roads”  as  the  chief  plank  in  their  platforms. 

One  of  the  better  known  of  these  is  the  American  Road 
Builders’  Association,  which  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  the  International  Amphitheatre,  Chicago,  Ill.,  December 
14  to  18.  The  Sixth  Annual  Good  Roads  Show  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  this  congress  and  will  consist  of  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  machinery,  materials  and  methods  used  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  country  roads  and  city 
pavements,  and  explanatory  literature  regarding  same. 


The  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  House 


The  Fire-Resistant 
Which  Will  be 
Products  Industry 

WITHIN  a  week  or  ten  days,  every  clay  plant  in  the 
country  will  receive,  by  mail,  a  copy  of  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  As¬ 
sociation.  This  organization,  as  has  been  announced  in  this 
magazine,  was  organized  to  promote  the  use  of  burned  clay 
products  through  publicity  and,  as  a  part  of  the  initial  cam¬ 
paign,  to  build  p  modern,  low-cost,  fire-resistant  residence 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

This  is  an  important  movement,  not  only  for  brick  and 
hollow  tile,  but  for  the  future  of  American  residential  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  will  be  in  accord  with  the  work  of  various  bodies 
that  are  advocating  fire-elimination,  with  civic  bodies  that 
foster  better  housing,  societies  that  have,  for  their  ob¬ 
jective,  the  lifting  of  American  home-building  out  of  the 
dangerous,  expensive  frame  type,  into  the  sensible,  safe  and 
economical  way  of  building  in  burned  clay. 

So  important  is  it,  that  a  fund  of  no  less  than  $50,000  is 
the  red  ball  in  the  center  of  the  target  at  which  this  pros¬ 
pectus  will  be  aimed.  With  a  simple  thing — one  house — as 
a  talking  point,  it  is  hoped  to  make  so  strong  a  campaign 
that  brickmakers,  and  men  interested  in  every  kind  of  burned 
clay  material  that  enters  into  building  construction,  will  be 
given  an  object  lesson  in  co-operative  publicity  that  will  bear 
fruit,  in  a  wider  and  a  more  continuous  advertising  of  clay 
products  than  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  project  had  its  birth  in  Chicago.  Chicago  face-brick 
dealers  were  the  organizers  of  the  association.  To  show 
that  their  money  follows  their  convictions,  the  Chicago  Face 
Brick  Association  has  subscribed,  Two  Thousand  Dollars  as 
its  entrance  fee  into  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  those  that  have  been  submitted 
by  Spencer  &  Powers,  architects  of  wide  renown — especially 


Model  Residence 
Built  by  the  Clay 
at  the  Exposition 

for  residence  work — -to  the  officials  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  A  site  has  been  secured  among 
the  state  buildings,  and  at  the  intersection  of  two  principal 
roadways. 

As  the  floor  plans  show,  the  house  will  contain  six  gen¬ 
erous  sized  rooms,  and  a  sleeping  porch,  the  latter  8x11  ft. 
A  terrace  and  a  “service  court” — both  paved  with  brick — are 
provided,  as  well  as  an  8x1ft  ft.  porch,  in  addition  to  the  en¬ 
trance  porch.  These  are  both  paved  with  burned  clay  tile. 

The  garage  has  been  connected  with  the  house,  in  order 
to  give  a  certain  breadth  to  the  structure,  made  necessary 
by  the  large  .buildings  that  will  be-  near  it.  In  securing  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  house,  to  apply  to  its  construction  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  separate  estimates  will  be  taken  on  the 
house  and  the  garage,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  house  alone 
may  be  determined  and  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  same 
house  erected  at  other  points. 

The  specifications  are  being  written.  They  will  call  for 
solid  brick  walls,  or  to  be  more  exact,  brick  walls  with  an 
air  .  space.  All  four  sides  will  be  faced  with  moderate  priced, 
rough-faced  face  brick  of  a  dark  red  color,  with  a  free  varia¬ 
tion  of  color.  The  mortar  joints  will  be  generous  in  width, 
rough  in  texture,  and,  while  not  attempting  to  depart  from 
the  American  running-bond,  will  produce  a  very  pleasing 
wall. 

The  interior  partitions  will  be  of  hollow  clay  tile.  The 
ceilings  will  be  metal  lath  of  approved  type.  The  roof  will 
be  of  clay  tile,  probably  a  vitreous  tile  of  a  medium  red 
color,  unglazed. 

A  driveway  of  paving  brick,  laid  under  N.  P.  B.  M.  A. 
specifications,  will  extend  from  the  main  road,  past  the  gar¬ 
age  and  back  of  it — the  garage  entrance  being  in  the  rear. 

When  you  receive  the  prospectus,  tear  out  the  leaf  that  is. 
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in  itself,  an  application  for  membership  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
Clay  Products  Association,  and  mail  it,  with  your  check, 
promptly.  Draw  that  check  for  as  generous  an  amount  as 
you  consistently  can.  Give  just  a  little  more  than  you  think 
you  can  afford. 

This  is  a  project  that  has  every  element  of  sense.  It  will 


not  maintain  an  office — it  will  not  pay  any  salaries.  The 
cost  of  collecting  subscriptions  will  be  limited  to  printed 
matter  and  postage.  Every  dollar  so  collected  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  objects  of  the  association,  which  are  to  secure 
publicity  for  clay  products,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  build  with  brick  and  hollow  tile  than  it  is  to  build 
with  frame. 

This  project  has  a  definite  aim.  It  will  build  a  house  at 
the.  San  Francisco  Exposition  that  will  be  moderate  in  cost, 


modest  in  proportions,  artistic  in  its  outlines  and  as  nearly 
fire-resistant  as  an  expenditure,  limited  by  a  moderate  in¬ 
come,  would  allow.  It  is  to  serve  as  a  model.  It  will  be 
reproduced  in  a  hundred  different  cities  in  the  country 
within  the  next  year.  Prior  to  its  being  erected  at  San 
Francisco,  a  hundred  or  more  contractors  will  figure  it,  with 
the  idea  of  building  it  in  their  own  city. 

Their  figures  will  be  compared  with  figures  received  from 
other  cities,  and  the  comparison  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 


'  _ SPENCER  $  POWERS  ARCHITECTS 

many  interesting  newspaper  stories,  most  of  which  will  be 
prepared  by  a  trained  publicity  man. 

It  is  your  movement.  Likewise  it  is  your  move. 

Do  not  throw  a  monkey-wrench  into  the  machinery  by  a 
meager  support — be  generous,  this  time,  and  see  what  it 
brings  you. 


Putting  the  “Hy”  in  Hy-Tex. 

One  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  papers  recently  published 
an  article  relative  of  one  of  the  great  industries  of  that 
city,  and  brought  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  interesting  in¬ 
formation  of  how  the  “Hy”  was  put  in  Hy-Tex,  and  how 
the  “Tex”  came  to  follow  the  “Hy.”  It  said,  in  part: 

“Perhaps  the  average  St.  Louisan  does  not  realize  that, 
among  other  big  things  St.  Louis  has  to  show,  it  can  lay 
claim,  in  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  to  having 
the  home  office  and  works  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  face-brick  in  the  world.  Its  product  is  known  as  “Hy- 
Tex”  and  “Hy-Namel”  brick  and  the  names  indicate  the 
wide  range  of  manufacture.  Some  of  the  brick  are  pressed 
in  hydraulic  machines,  under  exceedingly  heavy  pressure, 
and  these  put  the  “Hy”  in  Hy-Tex.  Others  are  made  in 
stiff-mud  machines  and  cut  with  wires.  The  clay,  as  a 
stiff  mud,  is  forced  through  steel  dies  in  the  form  of  long 
ribbons  which  are  cut  into  proper  lengths  and  widths  by  re¬ 
volving  wires,  and,  if  need  be,  automatically  scraped  to 
give  the  desired  roughness  to  the  face  texture.  This  puts 
the  “Tex”  in  Hy-Tex.  The  Hy-Namel  brick  are  hydraulic¬ 
ally  pressed,  then  burned,  then  enameled  and  burned  again, 
resulting  in  a  hard,  brilliant,  china-like  surface.” 


Color  Plates  in  Novel  Form. 

Reproductions  of  their  various  shades  and  styles  of  brick 
as  they  appear  in  the  finished  wall  have  been  issued  by  the 
Kansas  Buff  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Buffville, 
Kas.,  the  plates  being  in  a  convenient  shape  about  the  size 
of  a  blotter.  These  plates  are  very  well  printed  and  give  the 
prospective  customer,  who  is  some  distance  from  the  com¬ 


pany’s  exhibit  room,  an  idea  of  how  “Navajo”  brick  will 
look  in  the  finished  wall. 


Noted  Kiln  Builder  Dies. 

Jacob  Buhrer,  the  inventor  of  the  Buhrer  Kiln  and  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  authorities  on  kiln  building,  passed 
away  the  twenty-third  of  October  at  Konstanz,  Germany, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  is  survived  by  three  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  son. 


Who  Wants  a  Clay  Washing  Device? 

The  Daphne  Pottery  Company,  of  Daphne,  Ala.,  has  a 
100  plate  filter  press,  a  double  blunger  and  a  rocking  sifter, 
that  it  will  sell  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  The  machinery 
is  in  good  condition  and  offers  of  exchange  will  be  consid¬ 
ered,  particularly  of  a  granulator  or  disintegrator. 


Mr.  Schmatolla’s  Illness 

Makes  it  Necessary  to  Postpone 
the  Publication  of  the  Final  In¬ 
stallment  of  “Firing  and  Burning” 
Until  the  December  1st  Issue 

Apologies  Are  in  Order 
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THE  $10,000  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  SIGN  AND  THE  MEN  BEHIND  IT. 

The  Farr  Brick  Company’s  Brick  Wall  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  Wall,  Facing  20  ft.  on  Detroit  Avenue  and  60  ft.  Facing 
a  City  Parkway,  Is  35  ft.  High.  It  Is  Topped  by  a  Sign  in  Which  800  Incandescent  Electric  Light  Bulbs  Flash  the  Ingenious 
Trade  Mark  of  the  Farr  Brick  Company.  A  Bubbling  Drinking  Fountain  Is  Provided  for  Passers-by,  and  Marble  Benches 
Are  Set  in  the  Recess  Which,  by  the  Way,  Is  a  Most  Pretentious  Piece  of  Ornamental  Brickwork. 
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JfT  The  services  of  this  great  organization, 
its  wonderful  equipment  and  unlimited 
resources  are  at  your  instant  command  twenty- 
four  hours  of  every  working  day.  Although 
large,  we  are  not  too  large  to  welcome  your 
smallest  order.  And  we  can  handle  your  largest. 

C,Our  ability  to  serve  you  is  only  limited  by 
your  demands. 


^\XXXXXXXXX\^XXXXVC^KS^\S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  /  %xXx''X  ^  _ 

We  not  only  carry  tremendous  stocks 
of  all  standard  shapes  of  fire  brick 
and  tile,  hollow  building  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
etc.,  but  make  a  specialty  of  the  manu- 
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XvYq  renf  \  facture  of  odd  shapes  of  any  grade  for 
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we  serve  you  right  now? 


The  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company  is  “in  the 
midst”  of  an  extensive  advertising  campaign,  in  which  the 
above  “efficiency  chart”  is  one  of  the  most  effective  num¬ 
bers  so  far  issued.  The  “chart”  is  about  42  inches  long — 
about  the  size  of  the  advertisements  used  in  street  car 
advertising.  It  is  printed  in  black  and  red,  and,  in  re¬ 
producing  it,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  used  a  lighter 
effect  to  designate  the  red,  than  the  solid  black  that  is  used 
where,  in  the  “chart,”  black  lettering  appears. 


Here,  at  a  glance,  the  salient  points  of  the  Laclede- 
Christy  selling  arguments  are  conveyed  to  the  man  who  reads 
quickly.  He  cannot  escape  the  forceful  argument  of  “long 
service,”  “satisfactory  service”  and  “great  economy”  as 
the  direct  results  of  a  host  of  cost-saving  items,  filtered 
through  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer. 

Laclede-Christy  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  piece  of  ad¬ 
vertising  literature  that  has  a  distinct  and  telling  “punch.” 


The  Ice-Chest 
Principle 
Applied  to 
Home  Building 


Two  Men  Laid  This  Wall  to  a  Height  of  Four  Feet 
in  Eight  Hours. 


Mason  Laying  a  Corner  of  the  Wall,  Showing  How 
it  is  Started. 


Hollow  Tile  Construction  Advocated 
as  Conserving  Comfort,  Minimizing 
Fire  Risk,  and  an  Economy  in  the  End 

By  Frank  W.  Darling 

Vice-President,  The  Clay  Products  Company * 


summer. 

He  built  his  house  of  hollow  tile  faced  on  the 
outside  with  stucco,  having  the  appearance  of 
any  stucco  covered  house. 

The  outside  walls  are  fireproof,  damp  proof, 
heat  proof,  cold  proof,  wind  proof,  and  vermin 
proof.  They  are  built  of  hollow  tile  from  the 
footings  of  the  basement  to  the  roof,  making  the 
basement  as  warm  and  as  damp  proof  as  any  part 
of  the  house. 

But  we  will  let  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own 
words. 

“Along  with  the  idea  of  building  this  kind  of 
a  house,  came,  two  surprises.  I  was  at  first 
amazed  to  think  that  these  advantages,  which 
appear  so  apparent  to  me,  had  not  long  ago  ap¬ 
peared  with  equal  force  to  others.  “So,”  I  said, 
“I  will  be  doing  some  pioneering.” 

PLANS  OLD  IN  EUROPE. 

“Second  surprise  came  when  I  found  I  was 
not  a  pioneer  at  all.  I  am  finding  the  use  of 
hollow  tile  for  residences  to  be  a  practice  years 

‘Republished  by  special  permission  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  “Real  Estate  Board  Bulletin.” 


Testing  Insulating  Power  of  Hollow  Tile.  Although  the  Interior  Face  of 
the  Wall  Has  Been  Heated  to  a  Temperature  of  Two  Thousand 
Degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  Exterior  is  Sufficiently  Cold  to 
Allow  the  Placing  of  a  Man’s  Hand  Upon  It. 


old  in  Europe.  Yesterday,  a  man  whose  younger  years  were 
spent  in  his  native  Austria  was  telling  me  that  even  at  the 
time  he  left  Europe  many  of  the  better  houses  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  Austrian  cities  were  of  hollow  tile  construction. 

“That  is  a  condition  that  should  not  be.  The  ocean  should 
not  separate  us  from  knowledge.  If  Europe  has  long  recog¬ 
nized  hollow  tile  as  a  competitor  of  wood,  brick  and  stone, 


DID  the  advantage  of  living  in  an  ice  chest  ever  appeal 
to  you?  Aside  from  its  rather  cramped  quarters  I 
have  often  envied  the  tomato  in  its  ice  chest  apart¬ 
ment.  ‘Who  is  a  tomato  that  it  should  be  cool  while  I 
swelter,’  I  asked.” 

In  this  terse  way  the  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  “Star” 
summed  up  the  results  of  several  months’  investigation  of 
various  residence  building  materials  and  meth¬ 
ods,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  answer  his  own 
question  by  building  a  house  along  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  ice  chest  idea — the  nearly  air¬ 
tight  compartment  within  the  outer  walls.  The 
reason  he  used  this  comparison,  is  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  within  the  ice  chest  stays  for  a  long¬ 
time  the  same  degree  at  which  it  is  put.  An 
advantage,  this,  in  the  extremes  of  winter  or 
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we  who  build  homes  in  this  Central  West  should  have  had 
the  same  choice.  Great  corporations,  who  see  millions  in  the 
saving  of  a  penny,  have  the  world  for  a  school  room.  But 
the  individual,  lacking  co-operative  facilities,  learns  slowly 
that  which  may  be  much  to  his  benefit  and  which  may  be 
well  known  to  another  people  than  his  immediate  neighbors. 


“The  hollow  tile  has  been  proved  to  be  an  absolute  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  cold  or  dampness.  This  has  been  done 
before  proper  experts.  In  a  recent  hollow  tile  show  in  Chi¬ 
cago  it  was  demonstrated  to  representatives  of  a  packing 
company  how  hollow  tile  was  a  good  material  to  use  in  walls 


of  their  refrigerator  coolers. 

"I  am  satisfied  because  of  the  thoroughness  of  my  investi- 
.  gation.  that  these  representations  are  true.” 

“At  the  beginning  of  my  investigation  I  was  led  to  believe  .. ANo  dey.elopmexit  of  the  real  estate  field  in  Chicago  has 
that  the  construction  I  was  after  was  very  expensive.  .';iy  inqgnraging  phases  within  the  last  two  years 


THE  BUGABOO  OF  EXPENSE. 


have  proven  to  myself  in  figures  from  actual  bids  on  the  pn- 
tire  work  in 
the  hous  e, 
that  any  one 
able  to  have 
a  house  built 
can  afford 
fireproof  tile, 
for  the  cost 
is  not  much 
more  than 
frame  and 
■stucco  con¬ 
struction. 

“I  have  built 
other  houses 
of  the  custo¬ 
mary  materials,  and  have  not 
been  satisfied.  They  have 
been  hot  in  the  summer  and 
cold  in  the  winter.  I  wanted 
a  house  that  would  be  as 
pleasant  in  temperature  110 
in  the  shade  as  when  the 
thermometer  is  20  degrees 
below  zero,  either  of  which 
is  reached  sometimes  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

“Fora  longtime  I  believed 
that  concrete  walls  would  be 
the  answer.  But  I  discarded 
this  idea  after  investigation, 
because  I  be¬ 
lieved  the  con¬ 
struction  too 
heavy  for  a 
medium  sized 
residence,  be¬ 
cause  the  con¬ 
struction  does 
not  lend  itself 
readily  to 
proper  lines, 
and  for  other 
reasons. 


hi-  ■■thiin  iuis  the  jnbdiyision  and  home 

*  ;-V  .'y  ■■  :c 


THE 

PROBLEM 
IS  SOLVED. 


Specimen  of  Hollow  Tile  Residences  in  and  About  Chicago. 


building  departments.  In 
fact,  this  phe- 
nomenon  of 
American  life 
has  been 
marked 
through  out 
the  country  in 
recent  years. 

The  growth 
of  this  inter¬ 
est  has  been 
encourag  i  n  g 
indeed  and 
probably  fur¬ 
nished  a  bet¬ 
ter  index  to 
the  temperament  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  the  scope  of 
national  progress  than  any 
other  criterion.  The  scope  of 
this  particular  interest  is  find¬ 
ing  expression  in  nearly  every 
newspaper  and  periodical  of 
the  day  as  well  as  the  more 
permanent  literature  of  the 
country.  Librarians  every¬ 
where  testify  to  the  greatly 

increased  call  for  reliable  in¬ 

formation  on  building  sub¬ 
jects,  bungalows,  craftsmen’s 
homes  and  well  designed  resi¬ 
dences  of  ev¬ 
ery  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Contempo¬ 
raneous  with 
this  new  fea¬ 
ture  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  is  a 
growing  in¬ 
terest  in  beau¬ 
ty  and  design 
in  new  resi- 
d  e  n  c  e  dis¬ 
tricts.  This 
comparaticely 
new  period  of 


“One  day  I  met  a  man  who  had  been  an  engineer  in  many 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  told  me  how  hollow  tile  had 
been  used  for  a  long  time  in  government  buildings  and  higher 
class  residences  in  Russia,  Austria,  Italy  and  many  other 
countries.  He  told  me,  also,  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  con¬ 
struction  in  this  country. 

“I  had  seen  the  queer  looking  blocks  several  times  being 
used  in  walls  of  office  buildings  and  public  garages.  I  began 
to  watch  the  construction  and  ask  questions  of  the  men  put¬ 
ting  up  the  tile.  It  was  so  simple  and  easy. 

“I  learned  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  material. 


tecture  is  already  far  progressed  and  it  is  due  to  the  home 
builder  that  the  architect  give  him  something  adapted  to 
his  needs,  and  that  is  backed  up  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
type  of  construction  which  the  owner  is  utilizing  in  his  home. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  many  years  back  either,  when 
shelter  and  home  were  synonymous.  That  day  has  passed. 
The  new  era  calls  for  other  elements — convenience,  beauty, 
safety,  stability,  permanence.  Of  these,  durability  and  pro¬ 
tection  have  only  in  recent  years  been  accorded  the  serious 
consideration  due  them.  Protection  may  be  both  against  fire 
and  changes  in  outside  temperatures. 
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It  would  be  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  make  a  fireproof  wall 
or  floor  if  the  solid  type  of  construction  were  practical  in 
either.  But  the  solid  masonry  or  concrete  wall  that  lacks 
incorporated  dead  air  spaces  is  one  of  the  poorest  kinds  of 
temperature  protectors.  It  readily  absorbs  and  transmits  the 
summer  heat  to  the  rooms  within;  likewise,  in  winter,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  ready  conductor  of  cold  air,  and  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  consuming  a  large  percentage  of  the  artificial  heat 
■designed  to  keeping  the  wall  warm. 

DAMPNESS  A  FACTOR. 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  solid  masonry  wall,  even  partially 
non-conductive,  calls  for  furring  on  the  inside,  which  renders 
it  somewhat  inflammable  and  defeats  its  primary  design  of 
fire  protection.  Furthermore,  furring  is  expensive  and  fur¬ 
nishes  space  where  vermin  may  lodge. 

In  order  that  the  wall  or  floor  may  be  both  non-conductive 
and  fireproof  it  must  be  built  of  non-flammable  material 
throughout,  and  so  composed  that  there  is  a  minimum  amount 
of  solid  material  extending  transversely  through  the  wall. 

A  number  of  forms  of  wall 
construction  have  been  de¬ 
signed  with  a  view  to  meeting 
these  conditions.  Among  these 
is  the  monolithic  concrete 
type,  by  which  the  walls  are 
poured  around  collapsible 
forms.  This  process,  however, 
is  slow  and  expensive.  There 
is  also  the  method  of  stretch¬ 
ing  two  layers  of  woven  wire 
between  pipes  above  and  be¬ 
low,  leaving  a  space  between, 
and  covering  with  a  thick  coat 
of  cement  mortar,  inside  and 
out.  This  plan,  although  seem¬ 
ingly  quite  acceptable,  is,  like 
the  concrete  wall,  subject  to 
certain  handicaps. 

Passing  over  these  other 
forms  of  construction  we  may 
say  that  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  most  prac¬ 


tical  material  for  fireproof  construction  is  hollow,  tile. 
Providing  the  tile  is  properly  designed — and  this  is  an 
exceedingly  important  point  to  bear  in  mind — it  builds  a 
wall  less  conductive  than  any  other  known  method  and 
such  wall  will  not  “sweat”  nor  hold  moisture.  The  ob¬ 
taining  of  this  feature  is  wholly  a  matter  of  design  of  the 
tile,  and  upon  this  feature  depends  other  valuable  consid¬ 
erations,  such  as  the  permanence  and  beauty  of  interior 
plaster  or  cement  coats  laid  directly  on  the  tile,  as  these 
readily  disintegrate  and  discolor  when  moisture  seeps 
through  from  the  outside.  A  properly  designed  tile, 
burned  to  semi-vitrification,  will  hold  plaster  or  stucco 
coats  both  inside  and  out  without  danger  of  cracking  or 
splitting  off. 

The  strength  and  durability  of  a  hollow  tile  wall  is  much 
greater  than  it  would  seem  possible  to  obtain  with  so 
much  of  the  wall  given  over  to  the  dead  air  spaces,  but 
the  engineering  tests  and  practical  experiences  are  very 
convincing  on  this  point.  Extensive  fire,  compression, 
absorption  and  load  bearing  tests  conducted  by  engineers 

and  architects  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  their  severity 
invariably  far  exceeding  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  of  usage,  have 
established  hollow  tile  as  an 
unrivaled  building  material  in 
its  field. 

An  important  feature  of 
most  of  the  building  tiles  is 
the  flexibility  and  rapidity  of 
building,  thus  greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  construction 
below  that  of  common  brick 
or  other  forms  of  masonry,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  one  tile  equals  in 
cubic  contents  from  7  to  10 
common  brick  and  therefore 
lays  up  much  faster. 

PRACTICALLY  FIREPROOF. 
It  is  axiomatic  to  say  that 
every  home  builder  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  fireproof  residence  if  it 
cost  no  more'  than  a  non-fire- 


Spreading  Mortar  Bed  Fifteen  Feet  Along  the  Wall. 


Laying  Up  Fifteen  Lineal  Feet  of  Tile  on  Mortar  Bed. 
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proof  home,  but  few  home  builders 
ever  go  into  the  matter  far  enough 
to  know  how  little  more  a  practi¬ 
cally  fireproof  home  would  cost 
them,  and  would  be  surprised  to 
know  that  such  a  residence  would 
actually  save  them  money  at  the 
end  of  only  10  years.  The  writer 
has  in  mind  a  particular  instance 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
above. 

The  contractor’s  cost  figures  giv¬ 
en  below  are  for  a  home  in  one  of 
Chicago’s  suburbs,  and  allowing  for 
regional  differences  will  show  very 
closely  an  average  condition.  Tech¬ 
nically,  this  house  was  not  entirely 
of  fireproof  construction,  but  for  all 


taken  against  electric  wire  risks.  As 
completed  with  this  construction, 
the  residence  cost  approximately 
$18,000  against  the  cost  of  $16,300 
when  built  of  the  usual  frame  con¬ 
struction. 

The  differences  in  cost  were  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  fireproof  walls  and 
floors  and  are  shown  in  detail  in 
the  accompanying  figures,  represent¬ 
ing  the  cost  per  square  yard  of  ex¬ 
terior  wall. 

The  figures  also  show  a  cost  of 
$1.77  a  square  yard  more  for  fire¬ 
proof  walls',  which  on  this  residence, 
containing  approximately  700  square 
yards,  makes  a  total  expense  of  $1,- 
239  for  fireproof  walls  over  the 


The  Wrong  Type 
of  Wall  Construc¬ 
tion  Which  is 
Highly  Conductive. 

practical  purposes  of 
protection  and  insurance 
it  was  as  fireproof  as  a 
residence  need  be  made. 
All  outside  walls  were 
of  hollow  tile,  with  a  ce¬ 
ment  stucco  coat  out¬ 
side.  One  cross  parti¬ 
tion  separating  the  kit¬ 
chen  and  rear  of  the 
house  and  the  first  floor 
above  and  adjacent  to 
the  furnace  were  of  tile, 
with  concrete  beams, 
thus  protecting  the  up¬ 
per  house  from  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  fire  from  the 
heating  plant  or  fuel 
storage  in  the  basement. 
The  exterior  of  the  roof 
was  fireproof,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  against  exterior 
roof  fires.  Upper  parti¬ 
tions,  the  upper  floors 
and  under  roof  were  of 
timber  construction,  but 
with  extra  precautions 


TABLE  SHOWING  WALL  CONSTRUCTION 

COSTS. 

Frame  Construction. 

Timber  . 

. $0.54 

iSheathing  . 

. 54 

Plaster  on  wire . 

Plaster  on  board . 

. 50 

Labor  . 

. 75 

Cost  per  square  yard . 

Fireproof  Construction. 

Tile  blocks  . 

Labor  . 

Plaster  and  stucco  (inside  and  out) . 

Cost  per  square  yard . 

TABLE  SHOWING  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 

COSTS. 

Frame  Construction. 

Timber  . . . 

Plaster  on  wire  (basement  ceiling) . 

Labor  framing  . . . 

Rough  flooring  . 

Total  floor  cost . 

Fireproof  Construction. 

Hollow  tile  . 

Cement  . 

Steel  . 

Sand  . 

Stone  . 

Forms  . 

Labor  . 

Plaster  basement  ceiling . 

Sleepers  and  cinder  fill . 

Total  floor  cost . 

DIFFERENCE  IN  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

Average  Upkeep  for  Ten  Years. 

Frame 

Fireproof 

Insurance  . 

$  666 

Depreciation  and  repairs . 

2,000 

$5,400 

$2,666 

The  Correct  Method 
of  Construction,  Mak¬ 
ing  a  Truly  Non-Con- 
ductive  Wall. 


frame  construction.  The 
total  cost  of  floor  is 
shown  in  the  tables. 

This  shows  an  addi- 
-tional  cost  for  fireproof 
floor  of  $409. 

The  total  cost  for 
making  a  safe  fireproof 
residence,  much  more 
durable,  more  sanitary 
much  warmer  in  winter, 
cooler  in  summer,  built 
to  last  with  small  main¬ 
tenance  for  years  to 
come  was  $1,648,  or  less 
than  10%  of  the  total 
cost.  But  this  is  not 
nearly  all  of  the  story. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years 
the  fireproof  house  will 
sell  for  nearly  what  it 
cost  and  has  hardly  be¬ 
gun  to  depreciate  while 
the  frame  residence  has 
spent  a  fourth  of  its  life 
as  a  selling  proposition. 


Cutting  In  On  the  Fire  Brick  Man 

In  Which  the  Manufacturers  of  Fire 
Clay  Face  Brick  and  Some  Paving 
Brick  Men  are  Shown  to  Be  Inconsistent 


T  a  recent  meeting  of  face-,  fire-  and,  paving-brick  manufacturers,  the  practice  of  selling  cull  face-brick  for  fire¬ 
brick  purposes,  zms  brought  up  for  discussion.  The  author  of  this  article  has  had  a  unde  experience  in  selling 
fire-brick,  and  tells,  in  a  convincing  manner,  how  this  works  an  injustice  on  the  industry  that  he  represents. 


By  F. 


F.  R.  MINTON. 


THE  yard  price — that  is,  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b. 
cars  manufacturing  point — of  fire-brick,  ranges 
from  about  $9.00  per  M  up  to  about  $25.00  per  M. 
This  relates  to  what  is  known  as  the  “nine  inch  stand¬ 
ard.’’  The  lowest  price  mentioned  is  attached  to  the  dry- 
press  brick  which,  while  sold  at  something  like  $10.00  per 
M.  in  normal  times,  touches  the  low  water  mark  of  $9.00 
in  times  of  depression  when  big  stocks  are  accumulating. 

Next  in  order  is  wire-cut  and  soft-mud  fire-brick — not 
repressed — selling  on  an  average  of  $11.00  to  $12.00  per 
M.,  after  which  comes  the  stiff-mud,  repressed  brick,  run¬ 
ning  in  price  from  $13.00  to  $16.00  at  the  works.  From 
this  point  on  prices  soar  as  processes  of  manufacture  and 
the  excellence  of  materials  warrant.  All  of  these  prices, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  depend  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  clay  and  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and,  it  is  well 
to  add,  upon  the  all  important  item  of  plant  management 
and  sales  cost.  As  the  higher  grades  of  fire-brick  are  not 
generally  used  in  kiln  construction,  this  article  pertains 
only  to  the  lower  grades,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
“seconds”  and  “thirds.” 

An  exception  is  made  to  this  statement,  however,  in  the 


.  Minton 

case  of  kilns  built  for  the  purpose  of  burning  silica-brick, 
which  require  the  very  highest  qualities  of  fire-brick  in 
their  construction. 

Kiln  construction  requires  fire-brick.  Fire-brick,  to  be 
fire-brick,  must  be  composed  of  fire-resisting  material  and 
must  be  capable  of  withstanding  a  temperature  of  at  least 
2,000  to  2,300  degrees  Fahr.  Many  face-brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  using  fire  clay  as  a  raw  material,  burn  their  prod¬ 
uct  at  as  high  as  2,300  degrees.  In  some  instances  the 
temperature  in  the  kilns  goes  even  higher.  These  plants 
all  contend  with  the  problem  of  disposing  of  their  culls. 

In  places  where  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of 
building,  these  culls  are,  as  a  rule,  sold  as  common-brick 
and  are  used  to  “back  up”  the  face-brick.  The  general 
price  is  from  $6.00  to  $6.75  at  the  plant.  These  brick 
measure  approximately  8%x2%x4  inches  and  the  cubic 
content  is  approximately  75  inches.  The  cubic  content  of 
standard  nine  inch  fire-brick  is  100  inches.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  allowing  that  the  lowest  grade  standard  fire-brick 
are  worth  $10.00  per  M  f.  o  b.  cars  the  plant  in  normal 
times,  cull  face-brick  made  of  fire-clay,  would  be  worth 
$7.50  per  M,  if  the  character  of  the  material  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  which  they  give  were  equal  to  that  given  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  but  low  grade  fire-brick. 

A  question  arises,  however,  as  to  whether  these  cull 
face-brick  are  equal  in  quality  and  whether  there  is  any 
economy  in  using  them,  considering  the  extra  amount  of 
labor  required  to  lay  a  small  brick,  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  interstices  in  the  wall  caused  by  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  joints.  Remember,  a  bricklayer  must  lay  four  of 
these  cull  face-brick  to  three  of  the  nine  inch  fire-brick 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  can  lay  the  nine  inch 
brick  just  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the  smaller  size. 

The  manufacturer  of  fire-brick,  approaching  the  owner 
of  a  plant  making  face-brick  out  of  fire-clay,  has  little 
chance  of  selling  low  grade  fire-brick  for  kiln  repairs.  He 
is  able,  as  a  rule,  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  product  for 
the  bag  walls  and  fireboxes  and  arches  but  when  it  comes 
to  repairing  the  sides  and  crown  of  the  kilns,  the  average 
face-brick  manufacturer  says  that  his  own  brick  is  “good 
enough”  for  him,  and  goes  ahead  and  uses  it. 

Since  the  “proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  these 
cull  face-brick  must  be  “good  enough”  for  the  men  who 
make  them  or  they  would  not  continue  to  use  them.  But 
there  is,  in  this  instance,  the  saving  clause  that  they  can 
(or  think  they  can)  afford  to  make  repairs  at  much  more 
frequent  intervals,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
freight  to  pay  upon  the  brick  that  they  are  using.  If, 
added  to  this,  the  work  of  bricklaying  is  done  by  “handy 
labor”  around  the  yard,  there  probably  is  some  truth  in 
the  contention  that  it  is  “cheaper  to  use  our  own  culls 
than  to  buy  fire-brick.” 

The  situation  is  altered  very  materially,  however,  when 
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these  cull  face-brick  are  shipped  out  to  other  plants. 
Here  the  double  handling  and  the  freight  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  brick  and  when  this  is  done,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  this  kind  of  “fire-brick”  is  econom¬ 
ical. 

Experienced  kiln  builders  will  always  use  standard  fire¬ 
brick,  even  of  low  quality,  rather  than  cull  face-brick.  In 
many  instances,  however,  when  the  fire-brick  manufac¬ 
turer  tries  to  sell  his  product,  either  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  plant,  or  for  repairs  and  additions  to  the  old 
equipment,  he  finds  he  is  in  competition  with  some  face- 
brick  manufacturer  who  has  already  quoted  a  price  upon 
his  cull  brick,  knowing  that  they  are  going  to  be  used 
for  fire-brick  and  that,  by  so  offering  them,  he  is  “cutting 
in”  to  the  fire-brick  trade. 

I  don’t  want  to  enter  into  any  argument  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  cull  face-brick  and  standard  fire-brick. 
I  do,  however,  want  to  say  this — where  cull  face-brick  are 
offered  for  and  represented  to  be  “as  good  as”  fire-brick, 
they  should  be  sold  as  fire-brick  and  not  as  cull  face- 
brick. 

Perhaps  that  last  remark  is  somewhat  vague.  The 
manufacturer  of  fire-brick  divides  his  costs  so  that  they 
cover  all  grades  of  brick  that  he  makes  and  the  lower 
qualities  bear  their  proportionate  amount  of  the  overhead. 
Having,  therefore,  ascertained  the  real  cost  of  each  of  his 
grades,  he  adds  a  reasonable  profit  and  goes  out  after  busi¬ 
ness.  The  face-brick  manufacturer,  having  ascertained  the 
cost  upon  his  entire  product,  irrespective  of  grade,  sorts  into 
“firsts,”  “seconds,”  “thirds”  and  “culls,”  selling  the  first  two 
at  an  advance  over  the  cost  of  production,  the  “thirds”  at 
only  slightly  less  than  the  cost  of  production  and  takes  what 
he  can  get  for  his  culls.  These  unpleasant  reminders  of 
“over-burns,”  rolled  kilns  and  whatnot  are  something  to 
be  disposed  of  and  “gotten  off  the  yard”  as  fast  as  possible 
and  under  any  consideration  possible. 

Competing  as  they  do  with  common-brick,  they  offer,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  better  quality  in  a  substitute  than  is  demanded  by  the 
article  they  displace.  That  is,  cull  face-brick  are  doubtless 
more  dense,  more  impervious  and  stronger  than  common- 
brick. 

When  they  are  sent  out,  however,  in  competition  with 
fire-brick,  there  can  be  no  point  made  as  to  their  being  “bet¬ 
ter”  than  the  material  with  which  they  compete  and  there 
is  an  ever-increasing  doubt  as  to  their  being  “as  good.” 
In  the  meantime,  their  sale  under  the  present  conditions — 
that  is  with  the  feeling  of  “getting  rid”  of  them  at  “any  old 


price”— affects  the  price  of  fire-brick  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grade. 

The  grading  of  any  material  must  start  at  some  particular 
point  and  in  the  case  of  fire-brick,  it  starts  at  the  bottom. 
When  this  lowest  price  is  constantly  being  cut  into,  it  renders 
the  entire  price  fabric  unstable  and  works  an  injustice  on 
a  great  and  important  industry. 

If  cull  face-brick  are  to  be  sold  as  fire-brick,  they  should 
bring  fire-brick  prices  and  if  they  are  (as  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  be)  “just  as  good”  as  fire-brick,  why  are  they  sold 
at  so  low  a  figure?  Is  it  not  a  case  of  the  very  thing  that 
the  face-brick  men  themselves  complain  of — the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  certain  men  to  constantly  try  to  “secure  some¬ 
thing  cheaper”  than  that  which  has  been  furnished  in  the 
past?  This  question  is  not  aimed  against  the  purchaser — 
it  is  against  the  dealer  or  the  manufacturer  who,  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  “make  a  sale”  loses  all  sense  of  proportion  and 
sells  for  a  much  lower  price  than  his  material  and  the  claims 
that  he  makes  for  his  material,  justify. 

Alongside  of  the  face-brick  manufacturer  with  his  cull 
problem,  is  the  manufacturer  of  paving-brick  who,  being 
blessed  with  deposits  of  both  shale  and  fire-clay,  makes  the 
former  into  paving-brick  and  the  latter  into  what  he  calls 
“wire-cut  fire-brick.”  These  latter  he  sets  in  the  bottom 
of  his  kilns — so  protecting  the  paving-brick — and  when  the 
kilns  are  unloaded,  he  seeks  a  market  for  both  materials. 

The  trouble  is  that  he  does  not  make  an  equitable  division 
of  his  cost  between  the  paving-brick  and  the  “fire-brick”  but, 
adding  the  major  portion  of  his  cost  to  the  paving-brick,  he 
figures  that  if  he  gets  “any  old  price”  for  his  fire-brick,  he 
is  doing  well. 

So  he,  too,  takes  a  shot  at  the  fire-brick  manufacturer  and 
between  the  paving-brick  men  and  the  face-brick  men,  the 
fire-brick  manufacturer  who  wants  to  see  brick  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  build  good  kilns — kilns  that  will  stand  up  and  do  their 
work  for  years — is  forced  to  either  meet  a  price  that  is 
as  shifting  and  uncertain  as  quicksand.  Here,  in  industries 
where  time-resisting,  fire-resisting  and  wear-resisting  quali¬ 
ties  are  made  the  very  foundations  of  sales-argument,  the 
men  interested  use  an  inferior  material  because  it  costs 
less  and  fondly  hope  that  the  short  duration  of  service  and 
the  short  intervals  between  necessary  repairs  are  offset  by 
the  original  low  cost  of  the  brick  they  have  used. 

What  a  commentary  upon  the  consistency  of  the  men  be¬ 
hind  these  plants !  They  talk  wearing-quality  and  the  insig¬ 
nificance  of  first  cost  when  it  comes  to  selling  their  own  ma¬ 
terial  yet  find  wearing-quality  insignificant  and  first  cost 
all  powerful  when  making  their  own  repairs  and  doing  their 
own  kiln  building. 


Youngstown,  Ohio,  Has  a  Concrete  Collapse 


One  of  the  largest  construction  companies  in  the  country, 
whose  system  of  supervision  is  supposed  to  be  very  much 
above  the  ordinary,  has  suffered  a  bad  accident  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  a  concrete  structure  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  This  occurred  on  Oct.  26th,  when  the  second  floor 
of  the  Youngstown  Hippodrome  Company’s  new  theater 
collapsed  and  plunged  into  the  basement.  A  section  that 
was  104  feet  long  by  about  36  feet  wide,  was  affected.  It 
was  not  a  part  of  the  theater  proper  but  capped  an  arcade 
leading  to  the  big  auditorium.  Representatives  of  the  con¬ 
struction  company  declare  that  the  cement  had  been  poured 
several  days  before  the  accident  and  that  they  believed  it  had 
firmly  set.  The  jmusual  dampness  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
building  is  believed  to  have  prevented  the  concrete  from 


getting  a  proper  setting,  or  at  least  this  is  the  opinion  given 
by  the  local  newspapers. 


“Salmen  Brick.” 

Volume  I,  No.  1,  of  the  new  paper  published  “now  and 
then”  by  the  Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber  Company,  of  Slidell, 
La.,  has  made  its  appearance.  Editor  G.  M.  Liddle  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  a  very  lively  and  interesting  paper 
that  will  be  read  with  great  interest  not  only  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  brick  from  a  manufacturing  and  selling 
standpoint,  but  by  every  home  builder  who  wants  his  own 
house  to  reflect  at  least  a  little  common  sense  which,  being 
summed  up,  means  “built  with  brick.” 


“Build 

with 

Brick” 


Every  Well  Trav¬ 
elled  Road  Within 
a  Forty  Mile  Ra¬ 
dius  of  Columbus, 
Ohio  ,  is  Decorated 
with  Sheet  Steel, 
Blue  and  White 
Signs,  Guiding  the 
Traveler  to  a  Safer, 
Saner  Type  of 
Building  than 
America  has 
Known  in  the  Past 


A  Few  of  the  “Build  With  Brick”  Signs  That  Were  Tacked  Up  by  Members  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Face  Brick  Association. 


COLUMBUS  was  the  second  city  in  Ohio  to  start  a 
comprehensive  “Build  with  Brick”  campaign.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  which  appear  upon  this  page  give  some 
idea  of  the  generous  support  given  the  movement  by  the 
face-brick  dealers  in  Columbus.  Cars  were  assigned  from 
the  regular  sales  fleet  of  the  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Columbus  Contractors’  Supply  Company,  the  War¬ 
ren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  the  Claycraft  Mining  and 
Brick  Company,  the  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany,  R.  L.  Watson,  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Company 
and  the  Ironclay  Brick  Company.  It  was  strictly  a  “non 
partisan”  “Build  with  Brick”  advertising  campaign,  no  firm 
name  appearing  on  any  of  the  signs.  More  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  signs  were  tacked  up  in  places  where  they 


would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  motorist,  the  farmer  and 
even  of  the  man  who  walks.  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
hardy  Columbus  brickmen  did  not  confine  their  attention  to 
places  where  the  signs  could  be  “tacked”  on  wooden  fences, 
but  provided  themselves  with  wire  and  wire  nippers  with 
which  they  were  able  to  utilize  the  barbed  wire  fences  that 
lined  the  roads  stretching  out  in  every  direction  from  Ohio’s 
capitol.  Fastened  in  this  way,  these  signs  will  be  a  reminder 
of  the  safe,  sane  and  economical  way  of  building  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Similar  photographs  have  been  received  from  one  of 
the  brickmakers  in  New  England,  and  will  be  published 
in  a  near  subsequent  issue.  Others,  it  is  hoped,  will  follow 
the  good  example  set  by  Columbus  and  Cleveland. 


STARTING  THE  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  CAMPAIGN  IN  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Face  Brick  Association  and  the  Motor  Cars  That  Made  Every  Road  Within  Forty  Miles  of  Columbus 

Blossom  With  Blue  and  White  Sheet  Steel  “Build  With  Brick”  Signs. 
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The  Way  to  Reach  the  Farmer 

The  Third  of  a  Series  of  Heart-to-Heart 
Talks  on  Publicity  in  Connection  with 
Burned  Clay  Ware  in  Farming  Communities 

By  C.  B.  Platt 

Secretary,  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Assn. 


(Continued  from  November  3  issue.) 

HILE  we  are  dwelling  on  the  present  magnitude 
of  the  farmer’s  buying  power,  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment,  some  additional  data  before  we  pass  on. 

We  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  “bumper 
crops’’  and  some  interests  closely  allied  to  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer  have  gone  so  far  as  to  issue  reports  on  the  value  of 
farm  products  for  1914.  However,  the  only  information 
which  is  at  all  authentic  has  just  been  given  out  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  covering  the  1914  erbp.  In  commenting  on 
these  statements  from  the  government,  the  Chicago  “Tribune” 
says : 

“The  important  farm  crops  of  the  United  States  this  year 
are  worth  $5,068,742,000,  or  $104,000,000  more  than  the  value 
of  the  same  crops  last  year,  notwithstanding  a  loss  of  $418,- 
000,000  sustained  by  cotton  planters  on  lint  alone  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  European  war. 

“Preliminary  estimates  of  the  important  farm  crops  an¬ 
nounced  on  Nov.  9,  by  the  department  of  agriculture  and 
statistics  of  the  average  prices  paid  to  producers  on  Nov.  1, 
indicate  that  this  year’s  wheat  and  corn  crops  are  the  most 
valuable  ever  grown  in  the  United  States,  that  the  wheat 
and  apple  crops  are  record  harvests,  and  the  potato  crop  is 
the  second  largest  ever  raised. 

“The  huge  wheat  crop  and  the  increased  price  of  that 
cereal,  the  large  corn  and  apple  crops,  and  the  increased 
price  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye  more  than  offset  the  big  loss 
in  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  resulting  from  the  war. 

“A  corn  crop  of  2,706,000,000  bushels  is  estimated  by  the 
government.  This  yield  compares  with  2,447,000,000  bushels 
a  year  ago,  or  an  increase  of  159,000,000  bushels.  The  crop 
has  turned  out  much  better  than  was  expected  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  October  estimate  was  raised  from  2,676,000 
bushels,  owing  to  better  husking  returns  than  expected. 

“The  farm  value  on  Nov.  1,  was  placed  at  69.7  cents,  indi¬ 
cating  a  total  value  for  the  crop  of  $1,886,882,000.  Iowa  held 
the  lead  as  the  chief  corn  producing  state,  with  389,000,000 
bushels,  Illinois  coming  next  with  300,000,000  bushels. 

“The  report  on  corn  was  about  in  line  with  expectations, 
although  some  private  reports  have  indicated  a  greater  in¬ 
crease  over  preliminary  estimates. 

“The  yield  of  white  potatoes  is  406,238,000  bushels,  or 
about  75,000,000  bushels  more  than  a  year  ago.  New  York 
has  a  tremendous  crop  of  potatoes,  53,000,000  bushels,  or 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  a  year  ago.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  elaborate  further  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  increased  rural  wealth  to  the  clayworker.  Hiram 
is  going  to  put  in  more  drain  tile  this  coming  year;  he  is 
going  to  build  a  new  silo — the  old  one  “ain’t”  big  enough  any 
more,  or  maybe  he  has  never  used  one  and  wants  to  see  how 
one  of  the  “durned”  things  will  work. 

He  may  go  so  far  as  to*  build  a  new  barn  or  house.  Will 
he  build  the  new  buildings  of  wood,  cement  or  best  of  all — 
burned  clay ?  That  fact  will  largely  be  determined  by  the 


activity  of  the  clayworker  in  the  months  to  come  in  telling 
the  farmer  about  brick,  and  tile  and  hollow  block. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  extent  and  possibilities  of  this  agricul¬ 
tural  market,  which  has  been  worked  so  little  in  the  past  by 
the  clayworkers  of  the  nation,  has  been  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  The  need  of  clay  products  on  the  farm  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact.  How  shall  we  go  about  the  supplying  of  this 
need? 

Beginning  with  the  December  1  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  will  appear  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of 
expanding  a  market  for  clay  products  on  the  farm,  which 
will  deal  with  the  many  phases  of  this  important  question. 
After  a  great  deal  of  research  work  in  which  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  were  consulted  and  their  views  carefully  consid¬ 
ered,  a  plan  of  publicity  has  been  decided  upon  which  will 
be  recommended  to  the  readers  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
and  which  we  outline  here. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  from  the  very  nature  of  con¬ 
ditions,  any  publicity  campaign  entered  upon  must  be  funda¬ 
mentally  educational.  It  must  teach  the  farmer  why  he 
should  use  burned  clay.  For  any  one  manufacturer  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  systematic,  comprehensive  campaign  to  induce  the 
farmer  to  buy  clay  products,  would,  in  the  end,  prove  ex¬ 
pensive  in  proportion  to  the  results  obtained.  Good  judg¬ 
ment  would  call  for  the  engaging  of  a  skilled  publicity  agent 
in  order  to  realize  the  largest  returns  from  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  advertising  and  this  the  clayworker  with  a  limited 
sales  territory  has  found  impossible. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  benefit  can  be  obtained  from 
individual  advertising.  Any  clay  products  manufacturer  can 
create  a  large  demand  for  his  product  among  the  farmers 
in  his  radius  of  distribution,  by  providing  his  dealer  with 
well  written  and  attractive  literature,  booklets  and  pamph¬ 
lets  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  calling  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  superiority  of  clay  products  over  other  materials 
and  urging  him  to  erect  permanent,  fire  resistant  buildings. 
He  can  keep  hammering  home  the  suggestion  “Tile  your 
Farm”  by  tacking  up  signs  along  the  roadway  where  the 
farmer  will  see  them  every  time  he  drives  to  town.  He 
can  create  a  hearty  interest  in  his  wares  on  the  part  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  by  arranging  attractive  exhibits  at  county 
fairs,  and  by  talking  farm  improvements  that  employ  clay 
products,  at  the  grange  meetings,  and  in  fact,  by  using  every 
similar  gathering  of  the  farmers  as  a  wedge  for  burned  clay. 

But  how  infinitely  more  effective  will  be  his  efforts  and 
how  much  larger  will  be  the  returns  in  actual  sales  if  he 
would  join  with  his  fellow  clayworkers  in  forming  a  cen¬ 
tral  bureau  in  his  state  in  charge  of  a  competent  party  where 
the  advertising  matter,  campaigns  and  publicity  stories  could 
be  prepared  and  the  appropriation  managed  far  more  effect¬ 
ively  than  is  possible  in  the  average  brick  or  tile  plant  office 
by  reason  of  inexperience  and  insufficient  funds. 

But  there  are  no  press  bureaus  operating  in  the  interests  of 
clay  products  on  the  farm  at  the  present  time,  and  in  their 
absence,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  intends  to  temporarily  act 
in  that  capacity.  While  these  articles  on  advertising  appear 
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in  its  pages,  it  will  assist  the  manufacturer  with  sug¬ 
gestions  and  help  in  preparing  suitable  stories  and  ads.  for 
the  farm  journals.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  issue  literature  of  its  own  at  stated 
periods  showing  how  clay  products  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  farm  where  inferior  substitutes  are  now  being 
employed. 

Then  again,  it  will  discuss  the  problems  arising  from  the 
various  methods  of  distribution  and  the  disadvantages  and 
relative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect  selling — the  function 
of  the  dealer. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  these  articles  written  for  your  special  benefit. 

The  success  of  this  movement  for  a  greater  prosperity 
for  burned  clay  on  the  farm  depends  upon  your  co-operation. 

If,  as  you  follow  these  articles  in  every  issue  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record,”  you  believe  in  them  and  the  plan  they 
advocate,  then  start  the  wheels  of  progress  moving  by  doing 
your  part  in  writing  for  information  as  to  the  best  farm 
paper  to  cover  your  territory  with  the  intention  of  putting 
an  ad.  in  that  journal  to  reach  the  farmers  who  ought  to 
be  using  your  product.  We  will  furnish  the  ad.  and  an 
exclusive  publicity  story  to  accompany  that  particular  adver¬ 
tisement.  This  will  insure  its  being  published. 


Secure  a  supply  of  the  clay-products-on-the-far:o  bulletins 
and  distribute  them  among  the  farmers  in  your  sales  terri¬ 
tory,  and  most  important  of  all,  do  your  part  in  supporting 
the  formation  of  a  press  bureau  in  your  state  from  which 
may  emanate  crushing  blow  after  blow  like  the  shells  from  a 
huge  siege  gun.  These  will  be  in  the  interest  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  farm,  and  through  them,  the  arguments  and 
works— the  seemingly  indestructable  forts — of  the  opposition 
will  crumble  away,  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Are  you  going  to  exert  a  little  effort  in  pushing  a  move¬ 
ment  designed  to  greatly  increase  the  consumption  of  your 
wares  in  the  territory  which  you  serve?  Or  are  you  going 
to  pass  by  this  golden  opportunity  with  the  thought,  “Don’t 
see  where  it’s  going  to  do  me  any  good.  Advertising’s  great 
stuff,  but  somehow  or  other  I  never  seemed  to  get  nothin’ 
out  of  it.  There’s  Bill  Jones  over  there  always  cutting  his 
price.  Think  I’m  going  to  spend  good,  hard  dollars  educat¬ 
ing  farmers  to  buy  his  tile  and  block?  Not  much!” 

If  that  is  the  way  you  feel,  you  aie  the  man  who  needs 
a  campaign  of  education — first  to  educate  yourself  and  then 
to  learn  how  to  educate  the  farmer. 

You  are  the  man  who  needs  this  sort  of  education  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Locomotive  Crane  Saves  Brick  Dump  Dollars 


Labor  saving  devices  or  new  methods  designed  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  saving  in  both  time  and  labor,  without  detracting 
from  the  efficiency  of  the  product  or  desired  result, 
frequently  call  forth  an  expression  of  admiration  from 
both  professional  and  layman.  But  when  such  improve- 


A  Million  Second  Hand  Paving  Brick  Stacked  by  Hand.  A 
Good  Method  for  the  Politicians,  as  it  Provided 
“Jobs”  for  Floaters. 


ment  takes  place  in  the  handling  of  material  in  a  muni¬ 
cipal  yard,  eliminating  several  “jobs”  it  is  still  more  to 
be  wondered  at. 

Such  has  been  the  case,  however,  in  the  new  Western 
Yard  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  the  handling  of  second-hand  paving  brick  taken 
out  of  the  city  streets.  These  brick,  under  the  old  meth¬ 
od,  were  brought  in  on  wagons  and  from  thence  unload¬ 
ed  by  hand  onto  a  large  pile,  which  is  shown  in  the  first 
of  the  accompanying  pictures.  The  pile  soon  became  a 
small  mountain  compared  to  the  men  on  the  ground  who 


were  striving  to  keep  the  brick  on  the  top  of  the  pile, 
but  try  as  hard  as  they  would,  “avalanches”  every  now 
and  then  would  undo  a  great  deal  of  their  patient  labor, 
making  it  necessary  to  keep  a  substantially  built  wall  con¬ 
structed  of  some  of  the  old  paving  blocks,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile  to  prevent  the  sliding  brick  from  spreading 
the  pile  and  thereby  occupying  too  much  room.  The 
great  waste  of  human  labor  was  very  apparent. 

A  plan  was  hit  upon  whereby  a  great  deal  of  this  wast¬ 
ed  energy  might  be  saved.  A  locomotive  crane  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  concern  which  makes  a  specialty  of  this 
line  of  equipment,  and  now,  when  one  of  the  dump  wag- 


The  Modern  Improvement.  The  Brick  Are  Now  Stacked  by 
Hoisting  the  Wagon  and  Driver  and  Dumping  on 
Top  of  the  Stack. 


ons  removing  the  discarded  brick  from  the  streets  is 
driven  into  the  yard,  the  horses  are  unhitched,  the  wagon 
picked  up  by  a  special  chain  sling  and  lifted  up  above 
the  pile  of  brick,  as  shown  in  the  lower  picture. 


Common  Brick  vs.  Uncommon  Brick 

In  Which  is  Shown  the  Advantage  of 
Special  Shapes  to  Meet  Conditions 
That  May  Govern  Brick  Architecture 


T  JOLLOW-TILE  has  made  such  inroads  on  the  common-brick  manufacturer  that,  in  many  cases,  he  finds  his 
market  becoming  more  and  more  restricted.  Mr.  Hutchinson  makes  a  valuable  suggestion  in  this  article,  that 
may  well  be  given  heed  by  the  man  who  zvishes  to  see  a  new  era  of  prosperity  dawn  in  an  industry  that,  having 
survived  the  substitution  of  materials  other  than  burned  clay,  now  finds  its  most  formidable  rival  in  a  burned  clay 
material  that  has  real  merit,  and  therefore,  the  promise  of  long  life.  ■ 


By  G.  A.  Hutchinson 


TO  arraign  the  widely  extended  use  of  lumber  in 
building  construction  throughout  the  United  States 
is  not  the  object  of  this  article.  The  loss  resulting 
from  high  rates  of  insurance,  the  maintenance  of  expensive 
fire-fighting  service  in  all  of  our  cities,  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  actual  money  loss  not  compensated  for  by 
insurance,  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  discussion.  In  writing 
for  the  readers  of  this  publication,  the  desire  is  rather  to 
show  how  the  brick  manufacturers  are  in  a  rut,  arid  to  sug¬ 
gest  different  methods  whereby  the  cost  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  could  be  reduced,  and  the  use  of  brick  extended 
over  a  wider  field. 

A  visitor  to  a  country  where  the  Spanish  influence  pre¬ 
vails,  is  struck  by  the  common  use  of  masonry  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  the  greatly  diminished  fire  risk.  The  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  into  this  condition  are  not  obvious  to 
the  casual  observer,  and,  therefore,  the  writer,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  building  construction  in  Mexico,  purposes 
to  enter  into  details,  and  will  endeavor  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  points  which  influence  building  costs,  and  help  to 
make  substantial,  fire-proof  construction  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  which  cannot  be  obviated,  nor  would  we 
wish  to  place  our  American  workingmen  on  a  footing  with 
the  Mexican  peon,  but  there  are  other  differences  deserving 
of  consideration. 
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Brick  is  usually  made  by  hand  in  all  parts  of  Mexico,  and 
in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  depending  upon  local  usage. 
On  the  outskirts  of  all  the  larger  towns  brick  yards  are 
always  to  be  found,  using  such  material  as  may  be  had, 
material  in  general  which  would  not  be  considered  by  the 
American  manufacturer.  The  City  of  Mexico  is  located 
in  a  large,  level  valley,  on  soft  ground  which  was  originally 
a  lake  bed,  and  was  subject  to  periodical  inundations  until 
a  long  drainage  tunnel  was  completed  during  the  Diaz 
regime.  The  whole  valley  is  filled  with  an  alluvial  deposit, 
and  the  bottoms  of  abandoned  pits  where  brick  and  adobe 
have  been  made,  are  sometimes  planted  with  corn  or  al¬ 


falfa.  The  brick  mud  contains  sand  and  organic  matter, 
and  frequently  stable  sweepings  are  screened  and  mixed 
with  the  mud,  so  that,  after  burning,  a  light  and  porous 
product  is  obtained.  Obviously,  sawdust  would  serve  the 
same  purpose.  A  good  brick  clay  is  not  to  be  found  near 
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the  city,  and  face-brick,  if  used,  must  be  brought  from  a 
distance. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  size  uniformly  produced  is 
based  on  the  old  Spanish  measure,  a  foot  long,  half  a  foot 
wide,  and  a  quarter  of  a  foot  thick.  There  is  also  made  a 
half  thickness  of  the  same  length  and  breadth.  In  English 
measurements,  the  nominal  size  of  the  brick  is  11  inches  x 
514  inches  x  2$4  inches,  and  of  the  tile,  11  inches  x  5 y2 
inches  x  inches.  The  kilns  ordinarily  used  are  rect¬ 
angular,  with  thick  walls  of  unburned  brick  or  adobe,  and 
the  fuel  is  generally  wood,  though  some  burners  put  in 
slack  coal  with  the  green  brick  as  the  kiln  is  charged. 

Many  companies  have  put  up  modern  brick  plants  in 
Mexico,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  a  measure,  the  irregular  habits  of  the  peon  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  They  are  likely  to  be  missing  on  Monday,  not 
having  spent  all  of  their  Saturday  night  pay,  or  not  having 
recovered  from  their  Sunday  diversion,  and  for  one  reason 
or  another  being  disinclined  to  work.  They  take  many 
holy-day  holidays,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  pro¬ 
duction  when  the  labor  cannot  be  depended  upon.  The 
yard  where  brick  is  made  by  hand  has  no  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  laying  idle,  nor  interest  and  overhead  charges  ac¬ 
cumulating,  and  is  in  a  better  position  to  put  up  with  such 
inevitable  interruptions. 

The  machine-made  brick  are  generally  of  the  American 
size,  though  larger  ones  are  made  by  machine  in  a  few 
yards.  The  contractors  and  builders,  however,  do  not 
want  the  small  brick  for  ordinary  work,  because  they 
would  have  to  buy  twice  as  many,  and  the  labor  cost 
would  be  much  higher,  since  the  masons  do  not  lay 
enough  more  small  brick  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
in  size.  Large  brick  delivered  on  the  ground  are  worth 
about  ten  dollars  per  thousand,  small  brick  made  by  ma¬ 
chine,  being  denser  and  of  better  quality,  cost  about  the 
same;  tile  well  burned  for  flat  roofs,  nine  dollars,  and 
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tile  not  so  hard,  but  suitable  for  arches  and  other  use,  seven 
dollars  and  a  half. 

A  fairly  well  built,  although  not  too  expensive  house,  in 
Mexico  City,  is  put  up  entirely  of  non-combustible  mate¬ 
rial  until  the  inside  trim  is  reached.  The  foundation  in  old 
buildings  is  of  stone,  though  of  recent  years  reinforced 
concrete  has  been  widely  used,  to  spread  the  load  over  a 
wide  footing  without  adding  excessive  weight.  All  walls, 
whether  loaded  or  not,  are  built  of  brick.  The  floors  and 
roofs  are  of  tile  arches,  supported  on  the  lower  flanges  of 
steel  I  beams.  Dirt  is  filled  in,  to  the  top  of  the  beam,  so 
as  to  deaden  sound  in  the  rooms  below,  nailing  strips 
may  be  run  across  the  beams,  and  wooden  flooring  laid, 
or  cement,  or  tile  floors,  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  roof  construction  is  the  same,  but  more  earth  is  used, 
well  packed  down,  and  given  a  little  slope  so  that  water  will 
run  off  the  finished  roof,  on  which  well  burned  tile  are 
laid  in  a  lime  mortar  prepared  with  fine  sand.  The  joints 
between  the  tile  are  carefully  filled  and  polished,  and  the 
result  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  If  cracks  appear  as  a 
consequence  of  unequal  settlement,  or  of  earthquakes,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  for  a  mason  to  locate  them,  clean  them 
out,  and  fill  them  again. 

The  front  of  the  house  may  be  entirely  of  brickwork, 
including  cornices  and  similar  details,  plastered  over  with 
common  mortar,  left  smooth  or  rough,  whitewashed,  or 
finished  with  oil  paint,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner  or 
architect.  Rooms  are  finished  by  plastering  directly  on 
the  rough  brickwork  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  arches. 
There  is  never  any  complaint  of  moisture  working  through 
the  walls  during  driving  rains,  nor  is  there  sufficient  dif¬ 
ference  between  internal  and  external  temperatures  to 
cause  any  condensation  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
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only  trouble  noticed  is  the  creeping  up  of  dampness  from 
the  foundation,  in  dark,  unventilated  places,  through  the 
failure  to  provide  a  waterproofing  course. 

The  arches  and  bottoms  of  the  I  beams  may  be  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  cloth  ceiling,  by  plaster  on  expanded  metal  or 
wire  mesh,  or  may  be  left  exposed,  according  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  the  interior  requires.  Door  and  window  open¬ 
ings  are  measured  by  the  carpenter,  and  the  frames  are  set 
in  after  the  masonry  work  is  finished.  Window  and  door 
openings  are  closed  with  I  beams,  or  sometimes  with  the 
flat  tile  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  same  tile  is  available  for 
stair  construction,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  6.  The  Spaniard 
is  accustomed  to  work  them  into  every  variety  of  arch, 
using  two,  three  or  more  layers  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
forms  light  and  strong  arches,  which  sometimes  seem,  at 
first  sight,  very  frail  and  weak.  The  same  tile,  set  on  edge 
in  plaster  of  paris,  is  used  to  form  partition  walls,  when  no 
large  unbraced  area  is  involved.  They  are  plastered  over 
in  the  usual  way,  and  may  be  reinforced  with  telegraph  wire 
in  the  horizontal  joints,  forming  a  stiff  and  satisfactory  wall. 
Tile  may  also  be  set  with  mortar  between  the  flanges  of 
exposed  I  beams  to  protect  the  webs  from  fire  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

There  are  several  points  in  this  system  of  construction 


worthy  of  attention.  If  a  fire  starts  in  a  room  thus  con¬ 
structed,  in  most  cases  it  cannot  spread,  the  damage  is  all 
within  the  room,  and  can  be  repaired  by  renewing  the  wood¬ 
work,  plastering  and  painting.  Should  burning  brands  fall 
on  the  tile  roof,  no  possible  damage  could  result,  and  the 
chance  of  fire  resulting  from  defective  flues  is  eliminated. 


In  the  matter  of 
first  cost,  the  wall 
construction  is  cheap¬ 
er  because  500  large 
brick  go  as  far  as 
1,000  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  size,  so  that, 
even  if  there  be  no 
reduction  in  labor 
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cost,  the  builder  might  buy  50,000  large  brick  at,  let  us  say 
$13.00  instead  of  100,000  small  brick  at  $10.00,  saving  thereby 
$350.00  in  cost  of  material,  or  more  than  one-third,  if  these 
figures  are  accepted  by  way  of  comparison. 

The  use  of  a  larger  brick  does  not  compel  any  increase 
m  the  cubic  measurement  of  the  masonry.  With  common 
brick  we  speak  of  8-inch,  12-inch,  16-inch  20-inch  and 
24-inch  walls.  With  large  brick  the  nominal  wall  thick¬ 
nesses  are  5^-inch,  11-inch,  16^-inch  and  22-inch,  so 
that  if  one  wall  is  a  little  heavier,  another  will  be  a  little 
lighter,  and  the  cubic  contents  cannot  vary  much  one 
way  or  the  other. 

For  inside  partitions  which  carry  no  load,  a  5j4-inch 
wall  is  found  ample,  even  when  the  room  is  high  and 
good  sized.  With  steel  re-enforcement  and  medium  sized 
rooms,  or  by  the  use  of  pilasters,  so  as  not  to  leave  long 
lengths  of  unbraced  wall,  large  flat  buildings  have  been 
built  on  soft  soil,  subject  to  frequent  earthquake  shocks, 
using  5}4-inch  walls  throughout,  and  apparently  meet 
the  trying  conditions  better  than  a  heavier  structure  in 
such  a  location.  For  small  partition  walls  the  large  size 
brick  laid  on  edge  is  perfectly  good,  and  allowing  >^-inch 
joints,  223  would  be  needed  in  100  square  feet  as  com¬ 
pared  with  411  common  brick. 


The  arches  between  I  beams  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and 
2,  require  no  clumsy  forms.  A  board  of  the  same  length 
as  the  distance  between  beams,  cut  to  the  proper  arc, 
is  set  on  edge  on  the  lower  flanges.  The  mason  sets 
one  layer  of  tile  in  plaster  of  paris,  or  in  Portland  cement 
mortar,  another  layer  above  in  cement  mortar,  then  moves 
his  board  along,  and  proceeds  as  before  with  another  row. 
Tie  rods  between  the  beams  are  needed  only  where  the 
thrust  cannot  be  otherwise  taken  up,  because  the  thrust 
of  one  arch  is  balanced  by  the  next.  These  arches 
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of  tile  are  amply  strong  for  any  load  which  the  I  beams 
can  carry.  Arches  made  by  using  a  single  layer  of  full 
size  brick  laid  flat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  are  perfectly  strong 
and  safe  in  moderate  spans,  unless  perhaps  in  cases  where 
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there  may  be  a  special  condition  to  be  provided  for,  such 
as  a  continual  vibration  from  machinery. 

The  advantage  of  these  two  methods  over  our  practice 
as  seen  in  Fig.  3,  in  addition  to  the  lessened  weight,  may 
be  emphasized  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  brick 
which  enter  in  one  hundred  square  feet.  There  would 
be  required  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  8-inch  by  4- 
inch  by  2j4-inch  brick  laid  on  edge,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  11-inch  by 
5}4-inch  by  134- 
inch  tile  laid  flat  in 
two  layers,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty 
11-inch  by  5}4-inch 
by  234-inch  brick 
laid  flat  in  one  lay¬ 
er. 

In  many  cases 
where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  has  found  it 
convenient  to  use 
wood,  the  Span¬ 
iard,  with  his  large 
brick  and  tile,  has 
long  been  build¬ 
ing,  easily  and 
economically,  in  a 
far  safer  and  more 
durable  fashion. 

He  works  out  de¬ 
tails  every  day, 
employing  ideas 
seldom  thought  of 
by  the  American 
mason.  While 
some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  might  not 
meet  the  needs  of 
our  architects  for  the  highest  class  of  city  office  buildings, 
many  of  them  are  unquestionably  far  in  advance  of  our  way 
of  combining  brick  shells  with  wooden  beams,  partitions 
and  roofs,  or  of  our  slow  burning  mill  construction,  without 
mentioning  our  common  wood  factories  and  houses.  A 
progressive  builder  would  lose  nothing  by  securing  a  few 
Spanish  masons,  and  using  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  high  priced  systems  of  fireproofing  tile  have  a 


certain  field.  A  large  variety  of  special  shapes  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  freight  charges  must  often  be  prohibitive. 
The  large  brick,  thick  and  thin,  should  be  available  every¬ 
where,  and  our  masons  would  soon  learn  the  advantage 
of  their  liberal  use.  At  present,  any  innovation  is  im¬ 
practical,  because  the  manufacturer  furnishes  nothing  but 
one  small  brick,  forcing  the  designer  to  use  that,  or 
abandon  brickwork  for  some  substitute. 

The  brick  dealer 
must  sell  his  brick. 
The  architects  and 
builders  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  buy  brick, 
or  to  find  some¬ 
thing  else  which 
will  serve.  They 
will  seldom  en¬ 
treat  the  brick 
manufacturer  t  o 
depart  from  his 
routine  and  fur*^ 
nish  sizes  at  ad¬ 
vanced  prices, 
which  will  permit 
of  a  variation  from 
ancient  practice.  It 
the  use  of  brick  is 
to  be  extended,  the 
makers  can  well 
afford  to  spend 
something  for 
propaganda,  grant 
some  concessions, 
and  encourage  the 
trial  of  systems 
that  have  given  re¬ 
sults  elsewhere. 

If  brickmakers 
can  find  a  way  to  make  a  large,  thin,  porous  tile,  to  which 
plaster  will  adhere  readily,  and  a  large,  light,  porous  brick, 
both  at  reasonable  prices,  the  hunter  for  an  economical 
fireproof  construction  will  buy  them,  and  test  methods 
which  apparently  meet  his  requirements. 

Is  is  not  good  business  policy  to  study  ways  and  means 
for  reducing  costs,  and  expanding  the  market  for  common 
brick,  by  making  brick  that  are  uncommon — but  salable? 
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The  New  Slogan— “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 


Some  weeks  since,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  published 
an  editorial  advocating  the  use  of  the  words  “Made  in 
U.  S.  A.”  instead  of  “Made  in  America.”  In  a  circular 
letter,  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Commercial  Museum  has 
these  apposite  remarks  in  regard  to  the  reasons  why 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  ought  to  be  the  national  trademark: 

“Assuming  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  adopt 
some  national  mark  of  foreign  trade — and  we  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  force  of  either  proposition — ‘Made  in  America’  is 
not  the  proper  slogan.  The  conviction  has  not  been 
formed  overnight;  it  is  the  result  of  eighteen  years  of 
close  contact  with  the  mercantile  class  in  all  countries  of 
the  Americas.  Without  provocation  in  the  past  and  with 
provocation  in  the  present,  we  have  repeatedly  warned 
manufacturers  in  this  country  of  the  trade  they  might  not 
obtain,  if  they  persisted  in  hurting  the  pride  of*  possible 


Latin  American  customers  through  the  ostentatious  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  term  ‘America’  as  exclusive  property. 

“As  individuals  and  as  a  nation  we  have  the  undoubted 
right  to  designate  ourselves  ‘Americans’  and  ‘America,’ 
but  is  it  policy  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  sensitiveness 
of  neighboring  individuals  and  nations  who  claim,  and  can 
prove  an  equal  right  to  the  same  designations?  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  right,  but  quite  another  thing  to  insist 
on  exercising  that  right  to  the  discomfort  of  others.” 

The  “Dry  Goods  Economist”  has  published  several 
strong  articles  on  the  same  subject,  and,  in  sending  re¬ 
prints  to  newspapers,  magazines  and  class  publications, 
with  requests  that  they  be  republished  in  whole  or  in  part, 
is  giving  the  movement  an  impetus  that  is  sure  to  bring 
results.  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  is  more  comprehensive,  and 
will  bring  a  lasting  benefit  to  our  manufacturers. 


The  Proposed  Five  Standard  Round  Face  and  the  Five  Straight  Face  Nozzles 


Nozzle  Brick  for  Foundry  Ladles 

Standards  Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
American  Foundrymen’s  Association — Varia¬ 
tions  in  Size  Used  in  Numbers  of  Foundries 


YOUR  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  standardization  of  features  of  steel  foundry  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  engaged  the  past  year  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  standardizing  nozzle  brick  in  con¬ 
nection  with  ladle  equipment.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Bull’s 
paper  on  trouble  encountered  in  pouring  steel  castings,  which 
was  read  at  our  last  convention,  it  was  decided  to  go  into 
the  matter  of  standardization  of  nozzle  brick  with  the  idea 
of  cutting  down  the  very  great  number  of  different  designs 
that  the  brick  people  are  now  required  to  supply  in  small 
quantities  and  in  so  doing  make  it  possible  for  them  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  brick  by  large  scale  production.  Your 
committee  has  found  that  the  brick  people  will  welcome  any 
move  on  our  part  in  the  way  of  standardization,  as  the  nozzle 
business  for  the  steel  foundries  forms  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  their  total  business. 

Your  committee  suggests  that  the  standard  nozzle  design 
submitted  herewith  be  given  at  least  a  fair  trial  by  all  of 
the  members  of  this  association.  Certain  results  in  certain 
foundries  are'  supposed  to  come  from  certain  peculiar  shapes, 
sizes  and  angles  and  radii  in  connection  with  the  nozzle.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
this  is  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  that  once  a  standard 
design  has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  satisfactory  results  will 
be  obtained. 

In  compiling  the  standard  your  committee  got  in  touch 
with  forty-two  of  the  principal  steel  foundries  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  All  of  the  big  manufacturers  of  steel  castings  are  rep¬ 
resented,  and  while  the  nozzle  decided  on  by  the  committee 
does  not  represent  the  exact  average  of  all  of  the  dimensions 
received,  there  have  been  few  radical  departures  from  the 
average,  the  aim  of  the  committee  being,  of  course,  to  de- 

♦Cpmmittee  report  substantially  in  full,  presented  before  the 
recent  meeting1  of  the  American  Foundrymen’s  Association. 


cide  on  a  design  that  would  be  most  easily  adopted  by  all. 
There  appears  to  be  an  equal  division  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  relative  desirability  of  the  round  face  and  straight 
face  nozzle.  This  being  the  case  your  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  two  general  designs  of  nozzle  be  decided  on  as 
the  association  standard,  one  having  the  round  face  and  the 
other  the  straight  face. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  five  sizes  of  nozzle  be 
decided  on  for  each  of  the  general  designs,  the  sizes  to  be 
as  follows :  l]/2,  1 24,  2,  2l/2  and  3  in.  diameter  of  hole.  The 

outside  diameter  of  the  smallest  size  nozzles  might  appear 
to  some  to  be  a  little  bit  too  large,  but  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  best  to  keep  this  dimension  constant  for  all  sizes 
of  nozzles,  and  this  decision  was  reached  because  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  make  the  dimension  of  the 
brick  generous,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its  work. 
When  it  is  realized  that  the  successful  casting  of  twenty 
tons  of  metal  or  over  depends  upon  the  capability  of  a  small 
clay  brick  to  stand  up  under  a  severe  temperature,  as  well 
as  under  hard  mechanical  usage,  the  wisdom  of  this  decision 
can  be  realized. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  your  committee  that  certain 
specifications  should  be  drawn  up  relative  to  the  degree  of 
hardness  and  constituency  of  the  clay  for  the  temperature 
that  the  standard  nozzle  must  withstand,  in  order  to  meet  re- 
auirements  of  steel  foundries.  Your  committee,  upon  inves¬ 
tigation,  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  degree  of 
hardness  has  been  obtained  in  burning,  other  than  that  testing 
with  a  blunt  instrument  by  hand  will  indicate  hardness.  The 
constituency  of  the  clay  cannot  be  determined  by  analysis, 
and  each  manufacturer  must  decide  for  himself  what  kind 
of  clay  will  be  satisfactory  for  his  purpose. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  brickmakers  should 
distinctly  understand  that  this  standardization  is  of  particu- 
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lar  interest  to  the  steel  foundrymen  only.  They  should  he 
made  to  realize  that  because  a  particular  product  gives  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  rolling  mill  ingot  practice  is  no  ci  'terion  of  its 
usefulness  in  the  steel  foundry,  where  the  most  severe  serv¬ 
ice  is  encountered. 

Attached  to  this  report  are  results  of  the  canvass  of  all 
the  principal  steel  foundries  of  this  country,  following  which 


the  statement  that  they  represent  the  standard  nozzle  as  de¬ 
cided  by  the  American  Foundrymen’s  Association  committee, 
and  with  request  that  they  prepare  molds  in  the  anticipation 
of  orders  on  nozzles  of  these  designs.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
success  of  this  scheme  depends  on  the  co-operation  of  all  of 
the  members  of  this  association,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
by  the  committee  that  their  efforts  will  be  appreciated  by  the 


Name  of  Foundry 

Dimensions  in  Inches 

A 
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Sk 
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44 

ib 
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Sizes  of  Two  Forms  of  Nozzles  Used  by  Steel  Foundries 


Name  of  Foundry 

Dimensions  in  Inches 

A 
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Sizes  of  Two  Forms  of  Nozzles  Used  by  Steel  Foundries 


is  included  two  sheets,  one  showing  the  five  standard  sizes 
of  round  face  nozzles  and  the  other  showing  five  standard 
sizes  of  straight  face  nozzles.  Blue  prints  of  these  will  be 
forwarded  to  all  the  brickmakers  who  make  nozzles,  with 


other  members  of  the  association  to  the  extent  of  giving  the 
standard  nozzle  as  decided  on  by  the  committee,  a  thorough 
try-out,  with  the  idea  of  adopting  it,  should  no  troubles  be 
encountered  with  respect  to  design. 


A  Sensible  Brick  Carton 


An  item  of  expense  that  is  by  no  means  a  small  one,  is 
found  in  the  cost  of  selecting,  marking,  packing  and  ship- 


A  Serviceable  and  Practical  Carton  for  Sample  Brick. 


ping  sample  brick.  When,  as  in  many  instances,  the  sam¬ 
ples  reach  their  destination  in  bad  order,  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  item  may  be  considered  as  a  dead  loss.  Some  time 
since,  having  had  our  attention  called  to  the  claims  made 
by  a  manufacturer  of  corrugated  paper  cartons,  we  tried 
an  experiment.  It  took  the  form  of  a  practical  test — the 
shipping  of  two  average  weight  brick  from  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  to  our  office  in  Chicago. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  carton  to 
state  that  the  samples  came  to  us  without  a  scratch  or 
flaw — the  package  looked  substantial,  the  packing  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary — that  is,  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
container  was  used — no  special  care  given  the  tying  or 
other  preparation.  Uncle  Sam  did  the  rest,  this  being  a 
parcel  post  shipment. 


GEORGE  J.  JERVIS  EDWARD.  M.  TAYLOR  JOHN  J.  FISH 

The  Poet  Laureate  The  High  and  Mighty  One  The  Man  with  the  Idea 

Initiating  the  New  Manager 

A  N NOUN  CEMENT  has  been  made  of  the  appointment  of  Edward  M.  Taylor,  as  general  salesmanager  of  Fiske  & 
-Fi-  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  following  account  of  his  initiation  by  the  New  York  sales  force, 
is  interesting,  and,  although  the  author  apologises  to  George  Ade  for  a  seeming  parallel  in  literary  style,  this  need  not 
prejudice  the  reader,  either  for  or  against  the  Hoosier  humorist  and  playwright.  The  “poetry”  spoken  of  is  reproduced 
as  a  frontispiece,  in  this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


By  George  J.  Jervis 


THE  new  General  Sales  Manager  was  to  be  Initiated. 

As  a  Handler  of  Explosives,  he  had  often  Blown 
Up.  The  Boys  in  The  Office  thought  it  was  Time 
to  Blow  In. 

The  Manager  of  New  York  Sales  had  an  Idea  and  An¬ 
nounced  it  to  one  or  two  of  the  Boys,  saying  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  invitation  to  dinner  was  Tame  and  smacked  of 
the  Rudiments  of  Prehistoric  Entertainment  and  Ordinary 
Etiquette. 

His  Idea  was  to  Side  Step  from  the  High  Road  of 
Everyday  Behavior  to  the  Wild  and  Woolly  Byways  of 
Eccentricity.  He  added  that  the  Greatest  Hospitality  pos¬ 
sible  to  show  a  Newcomer  was  to  Refuse  to  Eat  with  Him. 

He  Argued  that  if  the  Boys  would  Dart  Ahead  as  though 
Homeward  Bound,  and,  later,  be  Discovered  in  a  Meat 
Eaters’  Mecca,  it  would  Serve  the  Purpose. 

The  while,  the  Originator  of  the  Idea  would  Linger  in 
the  Hive  of  Industry  until  the  Office  Clock  rang  out  the 
Hour  of  the  Third  Meal.  The  Formulator  of  Improved 
Hospitality  was  a  Salesman  of  Some  Repute.  Likewise  he 
was  among  Those  for  whom  we  Pray  when  we  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  All  Others  in  Authority. 

Coming  to  the  Feast  with  Vacuums  and  Aching  Voids, 
the  Boys  occupied  the  First  Line  of  trenches  and  trenchers 
and  Watched  the  Clock  with  Agony  of  Mind  until  the 
Man  with  the  Great  Idea  pulled  the  Controlling  Lever  and 
Slid  into  the  Switch. 

When  the  High  and  Mighty  Ones  arrived  at  the  Dis¬ 
pensary  of  Edible  Combustibles,  the  Idea,  like  a  Boil,  came 
to  a  Head.  The  Boys  were  Discovered  by  Accident. 


To  the  Accompaniment  of  Nautical  Music,  the  usual  Din¬ 
ner  Dope  was  Dispensed  with  the  Soup.  To  the  Soft 
Rhythm  of  Bone  Cleaning,  the  New  Chief  was  told  what 
a  Fine  Thing  it  was  — for  Him — to  have  the  Boys  on  his 
Staff.  That  Shades,  and  Mortar  Joints,  and  Bonds  and 
Higher  Brickwork  Colored  Slumber  and  gave  Music  to 
the  Day’s  Work.  In  a  Moment  of  Ebullition,  the  Boys 
mentioned  that  the  Rest  of  the  Force  were  Good  Fellows, 
although  not  all  Voters. 

The  newly  appointed  General  Sales  Manager  took  it 
Well.  He  made  the  Boys  Believe  what  they  Said.  He 
never  Turned  a  Hair  when  introduced  to  the  Head  Waiter. 

Many  families  have  lost  their  Meal  Ticket  through  his 
acquaintanceship  with  Head  Waiters.  The  Head  Waiter’s 
Function  is  that  of  Getting  You,  sooner  or  later,  even 
though  he  has  no  knowledge  of  your  name.  To  introduce 
a  Respectable  Citizen  to  a  Head  Waiter  is  Actionable.  It 
is  as  Bad  as  Taking  Money  out  of  his  Pocket.  When  a 
Head  Waiter  reaches  the  Stage  of  calling  you  by  your 
own  business  name  it  is  Well  to  transfer  the  Property  to 
the  Wife. 

This  thing  was  done  by  the  Man  with  the  Original  Idea. 
The  new  Chief  stood  for  it,  like  an  Officer  and  a  Gentle¬ 
man.  He  also  stood  for  Poetry,  Song,  and  Story.  He 
Stayed  By  as  long  as  the  Staying  was  Good. 

It  was  a  Great  Time,  and  Finished  Up  a  Few  Minutes 
before  the  Head  Waiter  went  Off  Watch.  By  this  the 
Chief  was  saved  from  a  Devastation  worse  than  that  En¬ 
dured  by  Countries  that  Preserve  Neutrality  by  Force  of 
Arms. 
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Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Many  Points  That  will  Interest  Shippers  of 
Clay  Products  will  Come  Up  for  Consideration 
Between  Now  and  the  End  of  the  Present  Year 

By  Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Traffic  Counsellor 


SHIPPERS  of  clay  products  will  find  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  going  to  investigate  the  present 
method  the  railroads  are  using  in  establishing  embargo  no¬ 
tices  on  certain  classes  of  freight,  there  being  no  question 
but  that  present  practice  works  a  hardship  on  shippers  of 
carload  commodities. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  commission  for  shippers  to  re¬ 
ceive  advance  notice  of  the  issuance  of  any  embargoes,  and 
just  how  this  will  be  worked  out  cannot  be  definitely  stated 
at  the  present  time,  but  when  the  hearings  come  up  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord”  will  be  represented  at  such  hearings  for  the  benefit  of 
its  readers,  and,  if  any  of  them  have  been  injured,  in  the 
past,  due  to  the  issuance  of  embargo  notices  against  their 
products  without  any  advance  notice,  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  be  advised  of  any  such  specific  cases,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Commission  in  proper  form. 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  some  of  the  carriers  after 
arbitrarily  issuing  an  embargo  notice,  is  to  hold  up  cars  at 
the  destination  the  embargo  notice  is  supposed  to  apply  to, 
and  assess  car  service  and  storage  charges  against  such  cars 
until  the  embargo  has  been  raised.  The  injustice  of  such 
procedure  is  very  apparent,  and  it  has  been  due  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  docketed 
the  subject  for  formal  hearing.  We  frankly  believe  that  the 
carriers  themselves  see  the  injustice  of  the  present  method 
of  handling  these  embargo  notices  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  action  will  be  taken  by  all  parties  involved,  which 
will  greatly  rectify  the  present  methods,  and  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  both  the  carriers  and  the  shippers. 

Trap  Car  Service. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  effective  advances  in  rates  that  have  taken  place 
in  some  time,  is  the  rate  which  will  become  effective  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1914,  unless  suspended  before  that  time,  assessing  4 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  addition  to  present  rates  on 
L.  C.  L.  shipments  which  are  loaded  from  plants  having  pri¬ 
vate  sidings.  This  action  has  been  taken  by  all  of  the  car¬ 
riers  in  central  and  eastern  territory  on  recommendation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  this  service, 
which  has  in  the  past  been  handled  by  the  carriers  free  of 
charge,  should  be  properly  charged  for.  In  the  face  of  the 
position  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  re¬ 
cent  5  per  cent  advance  rate  case,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
carriers  would  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission 
to  increase  their  revenue  wherever  possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  ruling  of  the  Commission 
and  the  advancing  of  the  rates  on  this  “Trap  Car  Service” 
is  going  to  be  very  expensive  to  a  great  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  who  in  the  past  have  been  loading  L.  C.  L.  shipments  at 
their  plants  without  any  additional  charge  for  the  service. 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  action  will  be  taken  by  some 
of  the  shippers  to  postpone  the  proposed  advance,  but  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  nothing  has  been  done  along 


these  lines  and  it  is  believed  that  the  rates  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  on  the  first  of  next  month. 

To  give  an  exact  idea  of  just  what  this  means,  we  might 
take  Chicago  for  an  example :  A  concern  located  on  the 
Chicago  Junction  Railway,  which  is  a  Chicago  Terminal 
Switching  Line,  has  a  track  directly  up  to  their  shipping 
door.  In  the  past  this  plant  received  every  morning  an 
empty  car  in  which  they  loaded  various  L.  C.  L.  shipments, 
and  that  night  the  Chicago  Junction  would  take  the  car  to 
their  merchandise  distributing  station,  at  which  point  these 
various  shipments  would  be  turned  over  to  the  lines  via 
which  the  shipments  were  routed. 

On  the  working  basis  of  such  an  arrangement  the  plant 
in  the  past  would  only  be  compelled  to  pay  the  regular  Chi¬ 
cago  outbound  L.  C.  L.  rate  on  these  shipments.  But  un¬ 
der  the  new  advance  rate,  this  plant,  for  exactly  the  same 
service  that  it  has  been  receiving  in  the  past  free  of  charge, 
will  have  to  pay  not  only  the  Chicago  local  rate  on  their  out¬ 
bound  L.  C.  L.  shipments,  but  in  addition  it  will  cost  them 
4  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  this  “Trap  Car  Service” 
•  from  their  shipping  door  to  the  distributing  station  of  the 
Chicago  Junction. 

From  this  example  it  can  be  readily  appreciated  that  the 
elimination  of  the  “Trap  Car  Service”  virtually  means 
that,  December  1,  this  concern  will  have  to  pay  4  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  over  the  Chicago  rate  on  all  of  their  outbound 
L.  C.  L.  shipments,  unless  they  go  to  the  expense  of  team¬ 
ing  their  shipments  from  their  shipping  department  direct 
to  the  freight  house  over  which  lines  the  shipments  would 
move  out  of  Chicago. 

Full  Loading  of  Cars. 

Due  to  the  periodical  shortage  of  cars,  there  have  been 
several  movements  launched  on  certain  commodities,  asking 
that  shippers  co-operate  with  the  railroads  in  loading  cars 
to  their  fullest  capacity,  thereby  greatly  eliminating  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  furnishing  more  equipment.  One  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  shippers  in  trying  to  work  out  this  co-operation  with 
the  carriers  is  the  brick  industry.  If  you  receive  an  order 
from  one  of  your  regular  customers  for  a  small  carload  of 
material  and  from  your  past  experience  with  such  custom¬ 
er  you  know  that  within  a  short  time  from  shipment  of  that 
order  they  will  again  send  you  an  order  for  another  small 
carload,  would  it  not  be  better  and  more  economical  for  all 
concerned  to  try  to  have  your  customer  increase  his  first 
order  for  one  large  car  instead  of  dividing  the  order  up 
into  two  small  cars? 

Such  action  would  be  the  means  of  securing  the  maximum 
benefit  of  each  car  received  from  the  carriers  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  your  product,  and  by  every  shipper  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  the  privilege  of  loading  large  cars  to  every  customer, 
it  would  greatly  assist  in  reducing  the  car  shortages  which 
this  country  experiences  from  time  to  time,  and  would  be 
of  particular  benefit  to  the  shippers  and  their  customers  if 
their  material  moved  on  local  rates  where  a  switching 
charge  was  involved  and  where  the  same  rate  was  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  carriers. 
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Among  the  Clay  Plants 

Being  a  New  Department,  Conducted 
from  the  Field,  and  Summarizing  the 
Impressions  Received  at  First  Hand 

By  C.  O.  Arbogust,  Cr.  E. 

Associate  Editor,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.’’ 


IN  LOOKING  back  over  the  trip  today,  and  trying  to 
pick  out  the  high  lights  of  interest  to  both  myself  and 
to  the  clayworkers  interviewed,  I  find  it  a  jumble  of 
pleasant  recollections,  a  veritable  melting  pot  of  serious,  in¬ 
teresting  and  even  humorous  happenings. 

The  day  has  been  rich  with  experiences  profitable  to  my¬ 
self,  I  know,  and  profitable  to  the  clayworkers  I  have  met. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  and  perhaps  a  heathen 
grin  that  I  can  recall  the  looks  of  amazement  and  doubt 
that  appeared  on  the  faces  of  the  managers  when  told  that 
whatever  service  was  given,  was  given  gratis.  Always  there 
was  the  question,  sometimes  expressed,  sometimes  implied, 
why?  “Why  do  you  offer  to  give  service  free?”  To  answer 
“It  is  the  policy,”  seemed  weak  and  futile,  and  yet  that 
seems  to  be  the  answer. 

It  is  a  policy  that  is  big  and  broad,  unselfish  to  a  large 
degree,  looking  not  at  the  expense,  but  at  a  hoped-for  ben¬ 
efit  that  is  tangible,  and  real  to  the  clayworker. 

It  has  not  been  easy  in  the  time  allotted  during  my  visits 
to  the  various  plants  to  suggest  changes  in  management  and 
machine  layout,  nor  has  it  always  been  possible  to  do  so  on 
each  plant  visited.  But,  as  noted  in  the  last  letter,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  have  been  increased  by  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
stranger  to  conditions.  I  went  to  the  plant  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  previous  successes  or  failures  experienced,  and  was 
therefore  enabled  to  view  all  operations  from  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  standpoint. 

On  some  plants  the  faults  of  manufacture  were  so  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  was  a  simple  proposition  to  suggest  changes 
that  would  either  cheapen  or  better  the  product;  on  others 
the  difficulties  were  just  as  apparent,  but  to  find  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  suggest  a  remedy  would  require  months  of  study 
and  thought,  and  it  was  only  possible  in  these  cases  to  go 
over  the  proposition  thoroughly,  and  then  with  the  help  of 
those  in  charge,  map  out  a  campaign  that,  if  carried  out, 
should  in  time  produce  information  of  a  positive  nature,  as 
to  the  cause,  and  so,  ultimately,  to  a  cure. 

On  still  another  class  of  plants,  it  was  found  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  so  nearly  perfect  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  locate  a  fault,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  those  small 
imperfections  that  had  slipped  by  only  because  of  their  in¬ 
significance.  This  type  is  certainly  in  the  minority,  but  I 
recall  one  that  stands  out  very  distinctly. 

The  plant  manager,  in  this  instance,  took  me  over  the 
works,  starting  at  the  pit  and  ending  in  the  office.  The 
pride  he  exhibited  was  certainly  justifiable,  for  the  plant 
was  a  marvel  of  ingeniousness  and  good  management — a 
perfectly  balanced  factory,  with  a  well  trained  crew  of  men. 
The  machinery  was  electrically  driven  throughout;  gravity 


was  used  wherever  possible  in  the  movement  of  materials; 
the  buildings  were  of  structural  iron  and  brick;  the  kilns 
were  easily  accessible  to  the  dry  house,  storage  yard  and 
loading  track,  and  many  other  good  points  too  numerous  to 
mention  characterized  this  plant  as  being  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  On  only  two  points  was  it  possible  to  make  criticism : 
One  conveyor  belt  was  driven  from  the  receiving  end  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the  discharge  end  of  the  belt,  and  the  dry 
house  cars  were  oiled  at  the  machine,  instead  of  at  the  exit 
or  hot  end  of  the  dryer.  These  were  two  small  points,  but 
even  these  were  absorbed  and  used  by  the  manager'. 

The  plant  was  designed  by  a  man  with  a  lifetime  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  clayworker,  and  with  the  help  of  a  consulting 
engineer,  a  plant  was  built  that  conformed  not  to  prece¬ 
dent,  but  to  conditions  that  were  to  be  met  with  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  The  slogan  here  is  like  the  one  used  by  an¬ 
other  well  known  paving  brick  plant,  “We  can  do  anything 
but  shut  down.” 

Is  it  not  a  good  slogan?  I  wonder  if  costs  would  be  re¬ 
duced  if  we  all  analyzed  and  then  adopted  it? 

Has  Imported  Manganese  for  Sale. 

The  Midland  Brick  Company,  of  Peru,  Kan.,  has  a  car¬ 
load  of  imported  manganese  on  hand  which  it  will  sell  if  a 
satisfactory  price  can  be  obtained. 


Brick  Cleaning  Machine  Made  in  Sandusky. 

“In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  published  on  page  902  of 
the  November  3  issue,  relative  to  a  machine  for  cleaning 
brick,  would  say  that  it  is  made  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  by 
Tucker  &  Farnsworth.” — Hinde  Brick  &  Tile  Company. 


Another  Embargo  Hits  Brick  Shipments. 

Brickmaking  plants  in  three  states  are  affected  by  a 
recent  Federal  ruling,  in  connection  with  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  that  assumed  such  alarming  proportions  as 
to  close  the  Chicago  stock  yards  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory. 

The  reason  of  the  embargo  is  the  straw  in  which  the 
finer  grades  of  brick  must  be  packed,  to  insure  them 
against  chipping  and  spalling  en  route. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  a  Federal  embargo  has 
stopped  brick  shipments,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It 
would  appear  that  something  beside  straw  could  be  found 
that  would  answer  the  purpose.  Excelsior  has  been  tried, 
but  found  wanting — it  was  ground  to  sawdust  before  the 
journey  was  well  begun. 

Pottery  shipments  are  also  included  in  the  embargo, 
but  in  that  case,  it  is  not  so  serious. 


A  Prize  of  Five  Dollars 

Is  given  Every  Two  Weeks  for  the  Best  Labor-Saving  or  Cost-Reducing  Idea 
Published  in  the  Superintendents  Department. 

A  Dollar  for  Every  Other  Item  Published. 
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New  Methods  and  Processes 

A  Department  of  Technology  Where¬ 
in  Recent  Experiments  and  Discoveries 
Are  Given  to  the  Clay  working  World 


Investigating  Opportunities  for  a  Clay  Plant. 

0  MANY  clayworking  plants  throughout  the  country  in 
bygone  days  have  tacked  up  the  sign  “Gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness/’  that  a  few  words  on  this  subject  should  not  come 
amiss. 

While  in  many  cases  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
number  of  plants  where  the  cob-webs  have  thrown  a  hazy 
mantle  over  the  machinery  and  the  dust  on  the  floor  presents 
a  surface  unbroken  by  human  contact,  may  be  attributed  to 
developments  beyond  the  control  of  the  brickmaker.  An  all 
too  large  proportion  of  new  clayworking  enterprises  has 
failed  because  of  insufficient  or  inexperienced  investigation 
into  the  natural  resources,  transportation  facilities  and  other 
factors  which  enter  very  materially  into  the  success  of  a 
plant. 

The  first  esssential  step  of  every  man  wishing  to  establish 
a  brick  or  any  other  clay  products  plant,  whether  he  is  a 
clayworker  or  not,  should  be  to  consult  a  reliable  engineer, 
experienced  in  the  installation  of  just  such  a  plant  as  he 
proposes  to  build,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer 
the  work  of  making  an  investigation  into  the  possibilities 
for  success  of  a  plant  to  be  established  in  a  given  location. 

After  this  is  done,  he  should  send  out  a  skilled  geologist 
to  conduct  the  borings  and  thus  may  be  able  to  correlate 
the  stratum  under  investigation  with  another  known  stratum 
elsewhere,  the  nature  of  the  clay,  the  thickness  in  feet,  width 
and  areas.  The  boring  holes  should  be  numbered,  the  depth 
recorded,  and  care  taken  in  numbering  the  holes  and  sampling 
the  clay  so  as  not  to  mix  fragments  from  one  stratum  with 
those  of  others.  After  the  geologist  has  performed  his  duty, 
he  should  report  fully  to  the  engineer,  who  will  then  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  the  clay  deposit. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  clay  by 
chemical  and  mechanical  analysis,  testing  out  its  physical 
behavior  during  the  drying  and  burning  periods,  by  burning 
•carefully,  noting  at  which  stage  it  is  overburned  or  deforma¬ 
tion  takes  place;  how  it  has  to  be  handled  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  etc.  After  this,  the  commercial  value  of  the  goods 
made  from  the  clay  should  be  determined,  and  also  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  value  per  ton,  to  show  whether  it  is  better 
to  sell  the  clay  as  raw  material,  or  to  purchase  ma¬ 
chinery  and  turn  out  the  finished  product.  An  investigation 
should  be  made  of  the  location,  facilities  for  transportation, 
labor,  market,  cost  of  fuel,  etc.  In  some  states  may  be 
found  plenty  of  land  containing  first-class  clay,  and  yet  it 
may  have  no  commercial  value  at  all,  owing  to  lack  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  transportation,  labor,  fuel,  cost  and  market. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  determine  how  much  clay  is  avail¬ 
able;  an  approximate  estimate  must  be  made  of  the  yearly 
consumption  of  the  clay,  and  for  how  many  years  it  will 
last  at  the  estimated  rate  of  consumption. 

The  machinery  necessary  should  then  be  calculated;  how 
the  plant  will  have  to  be  arranged  and  equipped  to  meet  all 
of  the  modern  requirements  with  modern  machinery;  and 
sanitary  conditions  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  responsibilities  for  a  commercial  success  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  enterprise  rest  with  the  engineers  making  the  investi¬ 
gation. 


The  value  of  a  clay  deposit  may  be  calculated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rule : 

Let  “R”  represent  the  estimated  value  of  the  clay  con¬ 
sumed  per  annum ;  “r”  the  rate  of  compound  interest  for 
the  money  if  it  were  invested  at  the  current  rate ;  “n”  the 
estimated  number  of  years  the  clay  is  likely  to  last  before 
the  seam,  or  the  given  portion  of  a  seam,  is  exhausted. 

The  regular  rules  for  compound  interest  show  that  the 
present  value,  “P”,  of  the  given  field  of  clay  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  following  expressions : 

pn— 1 

(1)  . P=R - 

Pn  (P— 1) 

100+r 

(2)  . p= - 

100 

The  following  example  will  serve  us  as  an  illustration :  Sup¬ 
pose  that  10,000  cubic  feet  of  clay  be  removed  each  year, 
and  that  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  clay  is  still  available.  The 
clay  is  worth  10  cents  per  cubic  foot;  the  rate  of  interest  is 
3j/2  per  cent;  what  is  the  present  value  of  the  field  of  clay? 
Here  r=3.5,  therefore,  from  equation  (2),  p=1.035  as  100+ 
3.5=103.5.  Dividing  103.5  by  100,  we  get  103.5=100=1.035. 

The  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  clay  will  last  100  years  if  every 
year  10,000  cubic  feet  are  removed. 

Hence  R=10, 000X10=100.000  cents 
consequently  from  (1) 

(1.035100 — 1) 

P=100,000  - =$27,655. 

1.035100  (1.035—1) 

After  this  calculation  it  is  then  possible  to  decide  whether 
it  is  better  to  pay  an  annual  royalty  for  the  clay,  a  proposed 
rental,  or  to  purchase  the  field  at  a  stated  price. 

When  every  clayworker,  or  anyone  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  establish  a  brick  or  other  clay  goods  manufactory, 
obeys  the  above  rules,  he  never  will  fail. 

He  will  find  that  the  engineer  whose  line  is  only  ceramics 
will  take  care  of  him.  This  work,  while  somewhat  costly, 
when  properly  done,  gives  a  clear  idea.  Many  mistakes  can 
be  avoided,  and  in  the  end,  may  prove  that  the  ceramic  en¬ 
gineer  has  really  saved  several  thousand  dollars,  and  this 
sum  saved  for  the  purchaser,  and  not  lost,  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  idle  brick  plants. — A.  Malinovszky. 


Natural  Gas  Consumption  in  Pennsylvania. 

Fourth  in  importance  among  Pennsylvania’s  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts  is  natural  gas,  in  the  production  of  which  Pennsylvania 
was  the  leading  state  until  1910.  In  1910  West  Virginia  at¬ 
tained  first  place  in  the  production  of  this  fuel,  and  she  has 
continued  to  hold  it,  but  Pennsylvania  continues  to  rank  first 
in  its  consumption,  making  up  for  the  shortage  in  its  own  pro¬ 
duction  by  bringing  in  gas  from  West  Virginia.  The  value 
of  natural  gas  produced  in  Pennsylvania  increased  from  $18,- 
539,672  in  1912  to  $21,695,845  in  1913. 

Up  to  1894  Pennsylvania  was  the  leading  State  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  petroleum,  but  in  1895  it  was  exceeded  by  Ohio, 
the  production  of  Pennsylvania  having  begun  to  decline  in 
1891,  while  Ohio  was  approaching  its  maximum,  which  was 
attained  in  1896. 
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The  Brick  Stack  at  the  Louisville  &  Interurban  Railway 
Company’s  Plant,  20th  and  High  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BRICK,  perhaps  the  material  first  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  smoke-stacks  for  manufacturing  plants,  and 
certainly  the  best  known  material  for  that  use, 
where  a  single  stack  serves  the  whole  plant,  is  still  more 
than  holding  its  own  in  that  field,  in  spite  of  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  concrete,  and  the  claims  of  its  advocates. 

The  difference  between  the  two,  to  put  it  in  a  slightly 
exaggerated  form,  maybe,  is  the  difference  between  reli¬ 
ability  and  instability.  Like  the  lady  of  color  who  placed 
her  preference  for  travel  by  rail  over  that  by  water  on 
the  fact  that  “Ef  de  train  runs  off  de  track,  dar  you  is; 
but  ef  de  boat  sinks,  whar  is  you? — the  brick  man  can 
say  that  when  you  build  a  brick  stack,  there  you  are;  but 
with  a  concrete  stack  you  are  not  so  certain. 

The  stability  of  brick,  for  every  form  of  structure,  has 
been  tested  for  several  thousand  years,  and  in  several 
thousand  ways;  and  as  a  general  rule,  which  is  practically 
without  exception,  brick  work  stands  until  it  is  pulled 
down.  It  is  true  that  cyclones  of  sufficient  power  may 
destroy  such  work,  just  as  they  reduce  to  shreds  and 
powder  every  other  form  of  human  fabric;  but  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  material  which  is  guaranteed  to  be  proof 
against  such  cataclysms  of  nature,  brick  has  no  need  to 
answer  such  attacks. 

The  great  advantage  of  brick  over  concrete  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  mentioned  lies  in  the  fact  that  once  erected,  its  per¬ 
manency  is  practically  assured.  Any  defect  in  workman¬ 
ship  so  radical  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  stack 
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The 

Brick  Stack 

Against 

The  Field 

Imperfect  Workmanship  Hard 
to  Detect  While  Concrete 
Stacks  Are  Being  Erected.  T en 
Years  the  Life  of  a  Steel  Stack 

TACKS  built  of  brick,  stand,  as  a  rule,  until  they 
are  pulled  down.  Stacks  of  steel  have  about  the 
same  life  as  steel  tanks,  'which  in  the  average  American 
climate,  is  ten  years.  Concrete  stacks  frequently  col¬ 
lapse,  the  reason  being  given  that  the  “workmanship 
was  defective.”  Nothing  of  this  kind  enters  into  brick¬ 
work — defective  workmanship,  scamped  materials  and 
insufficient  inspection  are  impossible  in  the  brick  stack. 

All  have  proven  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  in 
the  stack  built  of  concrete. 

By  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr. 

can  hardly  go  undetected  to  its  completion.  Besides,  the 
element  of  personal  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
employed  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  to  so  large  an 
extent  as  in  concrete  construction  of  any  sort.  The  mate¬ 
rials  are  simply  brick  and  mortar,  and  there  is  not  much 
room  for  fatal  blunders,  where  the  original  design  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  is  properly  followed  in  the  work. 

In  the  erection  of  a  concrete  stack,  however,  though  the 
design  may  be  absolutely  and  flawlessly  correct,  and  mate¬ 
rial  used  all  good,  and  every  part  of  the  construction,  ap¬ 
parently,  supervised  as  closely  as  possible,  a  tiny  error  of 
omission  or  commission  on  the  part  of  some  insignificant 
laborer  may  work  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  A  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  instance  is  known  where  a  concrete  stack  col¬ 
lapsed  in  a  southern  Indiana  town,  due  to  the  fact  that 
just  one  of  the  hundreds  of  pourings  was  faulty.  The  one 
small  batch  of  concrete  had  been  allowed  to  get  too  dry, 
and  partially  set,  while  the  man  running  the  mixer  was 
at  lunch;  and  this  being  poured  into  place  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  formed  a  link  in  the  chain,  or  rather  pile,  of  concrete 
rings  which  was  entirely  inadequate  to  support  any  weight 
or  stress  whatever. 

The  concrete  stack  built  to  serve  the  power-house  of  a 
big  hotel  in  a  certain  city  in  the  Ohio  Valley  blew  down 
not  very  long  ago,  for  some  reason — presumably  because 
the  wind  was  too  strong  for  it;  and  yet  it  was  no  cyclone, 
by  any  means,  and  no  other  large  stacks  were  reported  to 
have  fallen. 

In  a  word,  it  is  not  necessary  to  claim  that  concrete 
construction  is  entirely  unreliable  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  danger  of  using  it  in  such  a  structure  as  a  stack,  where 
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a  considerable  weight  is  imposed,  in  turn,  upon  each 
course  of  the  material  laid,  and  the  whole  rests  within  a 
very  small  compass.  There  is  littel  chance  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  strain,  so  that  a  single  weak  point  may 
be  assisted  by  the  strength  of  the  rest  of  the  structure. 
Any  weakness  is  almost  necessarily  fatal,  because  in  so  tall 
a  structure  as  a  big  stack  is,  compared  to  the  area  of 
its  base,  any  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity  caused  by 
the  yielding  of  any  part  of  the  wall  inevitably  throws  that 
important  point  to  the  outside,  when  the  force  which 
caused  Newton’s  apple  to  fall  immediately  gets  in  its 
work. 

Steel  stacks,  of  course,  have  their  place;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  to  use  them,  as  opposed  to  the  more 
permanent  form  of  brick,  is  one  largely  of  expediency. 
The  life  of  a  teel  stack,  at  the  outside,  is  hardly  more 
than  ten  years,  even  with  every  precaution  taken  in  the 
use  of  good  paint.  At  the  end  of  that  time  replacing  is 
necessary,  and  this  becomes  a  considerable  item  where 
there  is  a  large  battery  of  boilers.  In  giving  a  direct 
draft,  by  reason  of  being  placed  immediately  over  the 
boiler  which  it  serves,  it  may  be  that  some  slight  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  gained,  but  this  is  negligible,  if  not  question¬ 
able.  The  item  of  initial  cost  is  one  where  the  steel 
stack  undoubted¬ 
ly  has  a  large 
advantage;  and 
in  cases  where 
the  investment  is 
to  be  kept  down 
to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  it 
may  be  good 
policy  to  install 
this  type  of 
smoke  carriers, 
so  he  replaced 
with  the  more 
lasting  brick 
when  the  steel 
wears  out. 

W hen  the 
money  is  avail- 
able,  however, 
there  is  no  real 
excuse  for  put¬ 
ting  in  the  steel,  and  going  to  the  initial  expense  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  drafts  for  this  type  of  stack,  when  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  larger  sum  will  result  in  the  doing  of  the 
work  once  and  for  all;  for  there  is  no  question  but  what  a 
well  put  up  brick  stack  will  last  a  tifetime.  And,  not  to 
quibble  about  the  matter,  so  will  a  really  well-constructed 
concrete  stack.  The  trouble  is,  there  is  never  any  telling 
when  a  concrete  stack  is  well-constructed.  If  it  is  not,  the 
defect  may  wait  several  years  before  deciding  to  get  in  its 
work,  and  it  then  proceeds  to  develop  in  the  shape  either 
of  a  downright  and  utter  failure,  possibly  resulting  in 
loss  of  life,  and  certainly  of  property,  or  of  cracks  and 
breaks  which  indicate  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  as 
well  as  imparing  its  efficiency.  The  initial  cost,  as  be¬ 
tween  brick  and  concrete,  is  a  matter  of  so  little  dif¬ 
ference  as  to  be  swayed  either  way,  in  all  probability, 
by  the  question  of  freight  rates  and  the  cost  of  labor; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  obviously  greater  total  labor  cost 
on  brick  than  on  concrete. 

The  use  of  a  brick  stack  in  a  good-sized  power  plant, 
built  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
engineering  ideas,  is  found  in  the  new  power  station  of 
the  Louisville  &  Interurban  Railroad  Company,  at  Twen¬ 


tieth  and  High  streets,  in  Louisville,  Ky.  F.  H.  Miller, 
the  company’s  superintendent  of  motive  power,  designed 
the  electrical  and  mechanical  features  of  the  plant,  and 
the  use  of  a  brick  stack  is  due  to  his  decision  that  brick 
was  the  most  reliable  material  that  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Inasmuch  as  the  plant  is  ultimately  to  be  enlarged,  and 
become  the  principal  power  station  of  the  company,  things 
are  being  built  “for  keeps”;  and  while  concrete  has  its 
place,  notably  in  foundation  work,  the  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ings  will  be  of  brick,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  stack;  now 
standing  and  the  larger  one  subsequently  to  be  erected. 

The  present  stack  is  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  255 
feet  in  height.  Its  foundations,  consisting  of  four  solid 
concrete  piers,  9  ft.  3  in.  square,  loacted  in  an  area  32x36 
feet,  were  carried  down  36  feet  from  grade  to  bed-rock, 
and  contain  altogether  about  1,000  cubic  yards  of  material. 
The  material  used  in  the  stack  proper  is  a  red  glazed 
brick,  which  it  is  estimated  will  last  something  like  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  this  instance. 

H.  R.  Heinicke,  of  New  York,  erected  the  stack,  and 
guarantees  it  under  bond  to  stand  in  a  100-mile  wind;  and, 
inasmuch  as  a  70-mile  wind  constitutes  a  very  fair  sort 
of  cyclone,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  structure  will  be  sub- 

jected_  to  any 
such  test.  It  is 
st  re  n  gthened 
within,  however, 
by  iron  ties,  run¬ 
ning  cross-wise, 
designed  to  give 
additional  resist¬ 
ance  to  wind- 
pressure  and  any 
other  strain  to 
which  the  stack 
may  be  subjected. 

The  second 
stack  will  also  be 
of  brick,  and  will 
follow  the  same 
general  type  as 
the  one  now 
erected.  It  will 
be  of  the  same 
height,  but  of  a 
diameter  four  feet  larger,  and  its  foundations,  going  to  the 
same  depth,  will  rest  on  four  13xl5^-foot  piers,  in  an 
area  34x41  feet,  containing  1,280  yards  of  concrete.  The 
initial  installation  of  power  equipment  which  will  be 
served  by  the  first  stack  consists  of  eight  500  horsepower 
boilers,  furnished  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company, 
of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  while  ultimately  forty  additional  boil¬ 
ers  of  the  same  type  will  be  added,  which  will  be  served 
by  the  larger  stack  referred  to,  and  three  others. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  construction  of  this 
plant,  and  of  its  water  system,  20,000  barrels  of  cement 
were  used,  it  will  be  understood  at  once  that  no  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  concrete  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
expert  engineer  who  had  the  matter  in  charge;  but  when 
it  came  to  the  above-ground  construction,  the  walls  of  the 
building  itself,  and  the  sky-piercing  tower  which  will  wear 
the  plant’s  first  smoke-plume,  brick  won  the  day. 

While  the  failure  of  a  big  stack,  such  as  those  referred 
to  above,  is  sufficiently  spectacular  to  impress  those  who 
hear  of  it,  the  choice  of  brick  by  big  public  service  corpora¬ 
tions  well  able  to  select  intelligently  and  pay  for  the  best, 
should  make  the  way  of  the  brick  man  smooth  when  it  comes 
to  handling  smoke-stack  propositions. 


The  Second  Stack,  Now  Under  Construction  at  the  Louisville  &  Interurban  Rail¬ 
way  Company’s  Plant. 


Publicity  or  Free  Advertising 

How  Every  Clayworker  Can  Add  to  His 
Sales  and  at  the  Same  Time  Educate  the 
Reading  Public  to  a  Better  Knowledge 
of  the  Best  of  All  Building  Material 


r  #  '  HE  first  thing  that  a  brickmaker  should  do,  is  lose  the  idea  that  everyone  knows  how  good  brick  really  is.  The 
*  ugly  fact  is  that  a  great  majority  of  our  builders  are  using  substitutes  for  brick  every  time  they  get  a  chance. 
Fire  limits  have  to  be  established  by  law,  to  keep  people  from  building  frame  structures  that  would  imperil  whole  cities. 
Architects  still  tell  clients  that  “brick  is  expensive ”  and  that  wood  is  cheap. 

The  author  of  this  series  has  agreed  to  show  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s ”  readers  how  they  can  do  their  part  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  beginning  in  their  own  home  towns  and  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  Every  line  is 

pregnant  with  practical  truths  for  the  clayworker.  This  is  the  eighth  article  of  the  series. 

By  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 

Secretary  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


SOME  men,  having  told  you  that  they  don’t  believe  in 
advertising,  will  mark  “Pigs  Fur  Sale”  on  an  old 
shingle,  and  nail  it  to  a  tree  in  front  of  their  house. 
That  is  advertising,  but  they  do  not  know  it  by  the  right 
name.  Everything  that  gives  publicity  to  your  name,  your 
business  or  your  product  is  advertising,  albeit  not  good 
advertising — that  is,  not  every  time. 

This  series  of  articles  has  dealt  largely  with  newspaper 
publicity — a  combination  of  display  advertisements  that  cost 
money,  and  the  complimentary  notices  that,  properly  handled, 
should  find  their  way  into  the  reading  columns  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  that  are  paid  to  print  the  display  advertisements. 

Newspaper  publicity  has  been  treated,  for  the  most  part, 
as  a  sort  of  bargain  sale — a  dollar’s  worth  of  space  marked 
doTyn  to  about  ten  cents.  For  that  is  about  the  comparative 
value,  to  the  clayworking  fraternity  as  a  whole,  of  the  read¬ 
ing  notice  and  the  display  ad.  If,  in  each  instance,  a  read¬ 
ing  notice  was  published  the  same  day  that  the  ad  appeared, 
there  zms  nine  dollars’  worth  of  good  boosting  given  brick, 
to  the  one  dollar’s  worth  of  good  done  the  individual  brick- 
maker  who  paid  for  the  ad  in  which  his  name  appeared. 
And  yet  he  received  good  value  in  the  ad  itself. 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  obtaining  good  and 
valuable  publicity  for  brick,  at  little  cost. 

On  Fire  Prevention  Day,  October  9th,  the  Society  Ad¬ 
vocating  Fire  Elimination,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  a  street 
demonstration  that  put  the  suggestion  of  ‘safe  building  into 
the  minds  of  100,000  or  more  persons. 

Twenty-five  concerns,  interested  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  materials  that  enter  into  fire-resistant  construction, 
decorated  one  or  more  of  their  trucks,  making  therh  in  the 
nature  of  floats  carrying  banners  with  such  homely  truths 
as,  “It  is  Better  to  be  Safe  than  to  be  Sorry”;  “The  Non- 
burnable  House  is  Cheaper  in  the  Long  Run” ;  “Salem,  Mass., 
Waited  too  Long — It  Cost  That  City  Twelve  Million  Dol¬ 
lars”;  “Your  Family  Deserves  a  Safe  House”;  “Build  and 
Equip  to  Resist  Fire — It  is  Cheaper  than  Having  a  Fire,” 
and  many  others. 

The  parade  moved  through  the  business  portion  of  Cleve¬ 
land  at  the  noon  hour,  when  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
people.  The  cost  was  nominal  and  the  effect  very  marked. 

In  Chicago,  as  has  already  been  told  in  this  magazine,  two 
houses,  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  frame,  costing,  in  all, 
less  than  $1,300,  were  filled  with  oil-soaked  excelsior  and 
set  on  fire.  This  also  occurred  at  the  noon  hour,  when  a 
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host  of  potential  builders  were  able  to  see  the  demonstration. 
For  two  weeks  following,  the  moving  picture  houses  ran 
films  of  the  two  houses,  burning.  These  films  were  shown 
all  across  the  continent,  and  were  seen,  it  is  estimated,  by 
more  than  a  million  people. 

That  $1,300,  spent,_in  Chicago,  had,  for  its  main  purpose, 
the  influencing  of  an  extension  of  the  fire  limits.  If  it  suc¬ 
ceeds,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  and  over  again,  year  after 
year.  The  added  publicity,  which  reached  from  Portland  to 
Portland,  was  free  advertising  of  the  highest  order. 

As  you  ride  along  in  the  train,  and  look  across  the  grain  land 
that  lies  between  the  right  of  way  and  the  hills  that  lie  be¬ 
yond,  you  see,  particularly  as  you  approach  the  cities,  long 
billboards  that  tell  of  milk,  malted  and  condensed,  fountain 
pens,  dollar  watches  and  bovine  tobacco ;  those  signs  took 
time,  money  and  an  army  of  men  to  establish  them.  What 
their  impression  is  on  your  mind,  is  left  to  your  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Have  they — or  have  they  not,  convinced  you  that  one 
certain  brand  of  milk — malted  or  condensed — one  certain 
dollar  watch,  one  uncertain  fountain  pen  and  one  not  too 
particular  brand  of  tobacco  is  best? 

Think  that  over!  How  was  it  done — by  argument? 

No,  sir!  It  was  done  by  repetition.  Those  signs  are 
countless — and  they  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
— “Use  So  and  So’s  Milk” — “Buy  So  and  So’s  Dollar 
Watch.” 

It  cost  a  heap  of  golden  dollars  to  get  that  impression 
in  your  mind,  but  the  people  who  make  that  milk  and  watch 
and  pen  and  tobacco  thought  it  worth  while  spending  the 
money  for  no  other  purpose.  So  far,  they  seemed  to  have 
made  the  proposition  pay. 

That  kind  of  publicity  cost  money,  and  a  few  people  spent 
it.  As  a  consequence,  a  few  people  are  reaping  the  harvest 
sown  in  those  signs. 

The  publicity  movement  that  caused  brickmakers  all  over 
the  country  to  buy  sheet  steel  signs  and  tack  them  up  where- 
ever  they  would  be  seen  by  passing  thousands,  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  very  small  sum.  Ten  dollars’  worth  of 
signs  makes  a  big  showing.  But  when  every  brick- 
maker  bought  a  few,  and  tacked  them  up — when  every  brick 
dealer  sent  a  salesman  out  in  his  automobile,  as  was  done 
in  Cleveland  and  Columbus — to  tack  signs  on  the  fences  that 
lined  a  forty-mile  radius,  the  brickmaking  fraternity  caught 
the  spirit  of  big  business  and  fell  into  step  with  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  made  wooden  milkmaids,  and  bulls  and 
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watches  grow  in  every  meadow  that  lines  a  railroad  track. 

To  the  brickmakers  that  are  adding  to  the  interesting  lit¬ 
erature  that  glares  at  us  as  we  ride  along  the  brick-paved 
highways  of  some  states,  and  the  highways  that  are  paved 
with  good  intentions,  in  others,  by  inserting  “Build  with 
Brick’’  and  “Pave  with  Brick”  and  “Tile  your  Farm”  in  the 
spaces  that  are  still  there  after  the  sign  posting  army  of  big 
business  has  passed,  another  force  is  added  in  the  cities, 
where  the  delivery  wagons  of  the  building  material  houses 
are  adding,  “Build  with  Brick”  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  wagon  is  owned,  the  driver  paid,  and  the  horses  fed,  by 

the  -  Company.  So  each  man,  interested  in 

the  further  use  of  brick,  is  helping  his  own  business  and 
that  of  his  brother-in-clay,  by  saying  the  same  thing  that 
the  brickmaker  said,  when  he  tacked  his  first,  his  second  and 
his  last  sign — “Build  with  Brick.” 

Do  you  see  the  similarity?  Those  signs  in  the  meadows 
said,  “Use  So  and  So’s  Milk”  and  “Buy  So  and  So’s  Dollar 
Watch”  until  you  wouldn’t  use  any  other  milk — if  you  did 
the  buying — or  wear  any  other  kind  of  a  dollar  watch. 

The  man  zuho  keeps  on  reading  “Build  with  Brick”  signs 
will,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  get  away  from  the  idea 
of  building  with  anything  else. 

There  is  a  quiet  force  working  against  safe  home  build¬ 
ing.  A  few  days  ago  I  stopped  to  look  at  a  double  house 
being  erected  in  a  western  city.  It  was  a  frame  structure 
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Your  Home 

Is  Your  Big  Investment 

The  largest  item  in  the  estate  of  the  average  man  is  the  house 
in  which  he  lives. 

Since  he  usually  builds  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  good  judgment 
would  dictate  that  he  build  that  house  right  in  order  not  only 
to  conserve  the  principal  of  his  investment  but  to  make  it  bring 
back  to  him  a  profit  in  dividends. 

A  frame  house,  while  generally  thought  cheaper  than  a  brick 
4iouse,  is  an  expensive  luxury  in  the  end. 

'In  an  eastern  city  recently,  a  group  of  real  estate  men  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  appraise  the  value  of  a  frame  house  and  a  brick 
house,  both  carrying  the  same  initial  cost  and  after  each  had 
stood  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  They  placed  the  value  of 
the  frame  house  at  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  original  cost, 
because  they  said  a  frame  house  of  that  age  would  require  an 
increased  expense  for  repairs  for  each  added  year  of  its  life. 
They  valued  the  brick  house  at  what  it  originally  cost  to  build. 

A  frame  house  is  a  bad  investment. 


Build  with  Brick 


Jonesville  Brick  &  Tile  Company 

JONESVILLE,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Seventeenth  Display  Advertisement.  Do  Not  Stop  Ad¬ 
vertising — Keep  Your  Message  Continually  Before  Your  Pros¬ 
pective  Customers — The  Same  Message,  but  Dressed  in  Differ¬ 
ent  Word  Clothing.  Here  Is  Another  Brick  Suit  for  Next  Week. 

that  was  to  be  veneered  with  face  brick.  I  asked  the  con¬ 
tractor,  who  was  working  with  his  carpenters,  what  the 
house  would  cost  when  completed. 

“This  house  will  cost  the  owner  $6,000,”  he  said.  Then, 
without  any  suggestion  from  me,  he  volunteered  this  state¬ 


ment — “But,”  said  he,  “I  can  duplicate  it,  without  the  brick, 
for  $4,500.” 

His  statement  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  average 
questioner  and  it  might  have  resulted  in  discouraging  pros¬ 
pective  builders  in  even  this  scanty  use  of  fire-resistant 
materials.  I  challenged  the  contractor’s  statement,  and  made 
him  admit  tRat  he  was  not  telling  the  truth,  when  he  de¬ 
ducted  $1,500  for  the  brick  veneer.  He  tried  to  make  the 
misinformation  stand  up,  but  his  own  figures  proved  that 
the  cost  of  the  brick,  laid,  over  the  cost  of  the  clapboard 
covering,  with  labor  included,  would  not  be  more  than  $250. 

“  -  -  -  the  frame  building 

is  practically  a  total  loss.” 

Lloyd-Thomas  Company 

Insurance  Adjusters 

This  is  the  terse  decision  of  the  insurance  ad¬ 
justers  consulted  to  appraise  the  loss  suffered 
by  the  two  model  houses  burned  in  a  test  on 
Chicago’s  Fire  Prevention  Day. 

The  brick  house  was  only  slightly  damaged 
and  could  have  been  repaired  at  a  small  cost. 

This  same  operation  is  taking  place  on  a  larger 
scale  every  day  in  our  big  cities,  the  frame 
buildings  representing  nine-tenths  of  the  fire 
loss. 

You  are  the  insurance  company  in  every  case. 

You  pay  Pie  face  value  of  the  policies  covering 
these  buildings  through  the  premium  you  pay  for 
your  own  “fire  protection.” 

If  you  live  in  a  frame  house  you  are  called 
upon  to  pay  a  high  premium  to  make  good  the 
enormous  loss  in  frame  structures  every  year 
through  fire. 

If  vou  lived  in  a  brick  house,  your  premium 
would  be  much  lower  due  to  the  smaller  annual 
fire  loss  on  brick  buildings. 

Get  out  of  the  high  insurance  class!  Save 
your  money ! 

Build  with  Brick 

Fort  Madison  Brick  Company 

ALEDO,  ALA. 


The  Eighteenth  Display  Advertisement.  Coupling  Current 
Events  With  Your  Product,  Wherever  Consistent,  Makes  Good 
Advertising  Material.  Take  Advantage  of  the  Happenings  in 
Your  Town  That  Make  an  Argument  for  Brick  and  Use  These  in 
Your  Ads. 

He  had  misrepresented,  in  the  interests  of  lumber,  a  small 
matter  of  $1,250 — adding  500  per  cent. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  this  statement.  The  thought 
is,  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  not,  as  a  rule,  made  to 
the  man  who  knows.  In  this  way,  the  man  who  knows  has 
little  chance  of  disproving  them. 

Is  it  not  well,  then,  for  us  to  assume  that  they  are  being 
generally  .made,  and  to  generally  refute  them? 

If  every  dealer  in  fire-resistant  building  materials  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  western  city  printed  cards,  placards, 
signs  or  billboards,  ■  saying  “A  $5,750  Frame  House  Can  Be 
Veneered  with  Good  Face  Brick  and  Only  Cost  $6,000”  and 
to  this  add  “And  So  Be  Reasonably  Safe  from  Fire”  they 
would  do  something  to  offset  the  mouth-to-ear  statement 
of  the  carpenter  contractor,  who  sees  his  day  fading  in  the 
mellow  twilight  of  a  better,  safer,  saner  way  of  housing 
human  beings  than  this  country  has  known  in  the  past. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  in  my  statement  regarding  brick 
veneer.  It  is,  at  best,  a  makeshift.  But  it  is  well  to  use 
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as  an  example.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  compare  values — 
selling  values — with  first  costs  and,  in  the  case  of  the  double 
house,  costing  $6,000,  the  added  value  of  brick  veneer  was 
away  beyond  the  $250  extra  cost  over  clapboarding.  The 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  comparison  could  have  been  made 
in  a  much  more  completely  fire-resistant  construction.  Eight- 
inch  solid  brick  walls,  such  as  are  allowed  by  the  building 
laws  of  many  cities,  are  but  little  more  costly  than  frame 
studding  with  brick  veneer.  But  the  selling  value  of  the 
house  is  proportionately  greater  and  the  insurance  propor¬ 
tionately  less. 

Assuming  that  you  have  followed  the  good  rule  of  adver¬ 
tising,  that  makes  you  doubly  careful  in  your  sowing  after 
a  poor  harvest  (and  so  insuring  a  full  crop  another  season) 
two  new  display  advertisements  are  given  with  this  article, 
to  displace  those  you  have  already  used. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

Discussion  of  the  proposition  that  it  is  cheaper  to  build 
with  brick  than  to  use  frame  construction  is  growing 
heated  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  So  far,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  brick  seem  to  have  a  little  the  best  of  it,  for 
they  are  backing  up  their  arguments  with  figures  that  are 
clearly  authentic. 

It  seems  strange  to  the  average  mind,  that  solid  brick 
masonry  can  be  cheaper  than  flimsy  frame,  but  some  ex¬ 
planation  is  given  in  the  fact  that  lumber  has  been  slow¬ 
ly,  but  steadily  advancing  in  price,  while  brick  and  lime 
and  sand  have  remained  stationary. 

Then,  too,  is  added  the  point  that  “cheaper”  does  not 
mean  “lower  first  cost,”  but  that  the  excess  cost,  brick 
over  frame,  is  so  small  that  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
decreased  insurance  rate  and  repair  cost. 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  for  example,  the  argument  has 
reached  a  stage  where  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
made  on  buildings  of  the  same  lines  and  the  same  in¬ 
terior  layout,  the  only  difference  being  that  one  was  of 
frame  construction,  the  other  of  brick.  Estimates  have 
been  received  from  a  score  of  contractors,  figuring  both 
types.  The  result  was  that  the  additional  cost  of  the 
brick  structure  over  that  of  frame,  was  only  six  per 
cent.  And  this  was  in  a  territory  located  within  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Maine  forests  and  the  Massachusetts  brick¬ 
yards. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  upkeep  that  the  brick  building 
wins  its  claim  to  being  “cheaper  than  frame.”  Reliable 
real  estate  experts  figure  on  one-and-one-half  per  cent  of 
the  first  cost  as  being  the  annual  expenditure  necessary 
to  keep  a  brick  building  as  good  as  new.  The  same  ex¬ 
perts  figure  an  annual  expenditure  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
first  cost,  necessary  to  keep  a  frame  house  in  first  class 
condition. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  residential  property,  but  en¬ 
ters  into  investment  property,  where  it  affects  the  income 
producing  power  of  the  property. 

Real  estate  investments  are  supposed  to  bring  in  an 
annual  revenue  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  cost.  In 
this  way,  a  house  that  is  to  be  rented  for  $35  a  month, 
or  $420  a  year,  should  not  cost  more  than  $4,200,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  land.  Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  $800  for  the  lot,  we  have  $3,400  left  to  put  into  the 
building.  If,  as  was  proven  in  Boston,  brick  costs  only 


six  per  cent  more  than  frame,  then  the  same  type  of 
house  could  be  built  for  $3,600  or  a  total  investment  of 
$4,400,  instead  of  $4,200. 

What  is  the  result?  The  cost  of  keeping  the  frame 
house  in  good  condition,  according  to  expert  figures,  is 
five  per  cent  of  the  first  cost,  or  $170  a  year.  The  cost 
of  keeping  the  brick  house  in  good  shape  is,  according  to 
the  same  estimates,  one-and-one-half  per  cent  of  the  first 
cost,  which  is  $54  a  year.  In  two  years,  the  excess  cost 
of  the  repairs  on  the  frame  house  is  more  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  excess  cost  of  brick  construction.  After  the  third 
year,  the  $200  invested  in  brick  pays  at  the  rate  of  $116 
a  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  steady  saving,  on  the 
brick  house,  in  the  rate  of  insurance.  Finally,  it  has  a 
greater  selling  value,  at  all  times,  than  a  frame  house  of 
the  same  type. 

From  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  the  brick  house 
had  all  the  best  of  the  argument. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  SPECIMEN  STORY. 

A  great  many  people  have  discovered  that  this  is  a 
good  time  to  start  building  operations.  The  European 
war  has  affected  the  local  money  market  and  has  caused 
the  postponement  of  some  speculative  work,  -  which  al¬ 
ways  depends  upon  borrowed  capital.  This  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  making  labor  conditions  much  more  satisfactory 
to  the  man  who  can  finance  his  own  construction.  When 
work  is  scarce,  the  best  artisans  are  open  for  employ¬ 
ment.  In  times  of  great  building  activity,  the  better  class 
of  workmen  are  attached  to  some  contractor’s  payroll, 
where  a  profit  is  charged  on  their  labor  by  the  man 
who  employs  them. 

Besides  this,  many  contractors  have  a  fixed  overhead 
expense — foreman  whom  they  employ  by  the  year  and 
storage  yards  that  carry  a  renting  expense.  These  men 
will  take  work  now,  at  prices  that  are  very  favorable  to 
the  builder,  just  to  “pay  the  overhead”  and  keep  their 
horses  from  “eating  their  heads  off”  in  the  stable. 

At  no  time,  in  the  past  ten  years,  has  everything  been 
so  finely  tuned  for  the  man  who  is  ready  to  build,  either 
for  a  home,  or  for  investment  or  sale.  At  no  time,  in 
the  past  ten  years,  could  ready  money  buy  so  much  in 
the  way  of  material  and  labor,  as  now.  Not  that  prices 
have  been  cut,  but  stocks  are  higher,  deliveries  can  be 
made  with  greater  promptness,  workmen  can  be  kept  at 
work — everything  will  save  time  and  time  is  money  in 
the  building  trade. 

One  word  of  caution — solid  masonry,  built  by  com¬ 
petent  workmen,  is  a  better  investment  than  flimsy  frame. 
Big  municipalities  forbid  frame  structures  within  certain 
limits,  in  order  to  cut  down  the  general  fire  hazard.  The 
careful  builder  cuts  down  his  own  fire  hazard,  by  setting 
his  own  fire  limits,  and  setting  them  just  a  little  beyond 
the  point  where  he  is  building.  He  knows  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  build  so  that  a  disastrous  fire  is  an  almost 
utter  impossibility,  than  to  have  a  fire,  and  depend  upon 
the  insurance  company  to  cover  the  loss. 

At  the  same  time,  he  knows  that  when  he  builds  in 
frame,  he  shares  the  cost  of  every  frame  house  fire  in 
the  country,  in  the  insurance  rate  he  pays  on  his  frame 
building.  If  he  builds  in  brick,  he  shares  the  cost  of  the 
fires  that  occur  in  brick  buildings.  He  knows  that  there 
is  a  difference,  and  that  it  is  all  in  favor  of  the  brick 
house. 


Readers  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 

Who  Have  Used  Any  or  All  of  the  Specimen  Ads  and  Read¬ 
ing  Notices  that  Have  Appeared  in  This  Series  are  Requested 
to  Send  Marked  Copies  of  the  Papers  that  Printed  One  or 
the  Other,  or  Both,  to  the  Editor  of  This  Magazineas^ssss'x 

Thank  You! 


Questions  and  Answers 

Here  Are  Given  the  Replies  Made 
by  America’s  Best  Authorities  to 
Ouestions  Asked  by  Our  Readers 

QUESTIONS  sent  to  this  Department  will  receive  prompt  attention,  answers  being  returned  by  mail  as  soon  as 
possible.  Those  that  have  wide  interest  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  clayworkers.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  confidential,  and  no  letters  will  be  forwarded  them  without  being  scruti¬ 
nised  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


As  to  Car  Shipments  of  Clay. 

586.  Tennessee — Can  a  common  brick  plant  of  75,000  daily 
capacity,  be  operated  successfully  if  the  clay  must  be  shipped 
from  the  pit  to  the  plant  by  rail?  In  my  case  the  clay  is 
harvested  by  a  steam  shovel  and  by  it,  is  loaded  on  freight 
cars.  The  distance  from  the  plant  to  the  pit  is  about  three 
miles  and  the  switching  charges  are  $5.00  per  car. 

So  many  .factors  enter  into  the  “successful”  operation  of 
a  brick  plant  that  the  above  question  is  not  easy  to  answer. 
Assuming  that  our  correspondent  has  a  market  which  takes 
the  entire  output  at  an  average  price,  and  that  his  cost  of 
production,  after  the  clay  has  reached  the  grinders,  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  of  an  average  plant,  we  would  say 
that  the  switching  charge  of  $5.00  per  car  would  not  make 
his  project  a  failure.  It  would,  however,  materially  reduce 
his  profits,  in  that  it  would  increase  his  cost.  We  would  be 
glad  if  our  readers  would  answer  the  question  printed  above. 
For  the  sake  of  getting  some  comparative  figures  that  will 
be  of  value  to  our  subscriber,  we  would  ask  that  our  read¬ 
ers  give  us  some  facts  regarding  the  cost  of  transporting 
clay  from  their  clay  pits  to  their  machine  rooms,  which 
would  include  every  cost  from  the  point  that  the  clay  was 
loaded  into  some  kind  of  a  conveyor  up  to  the  time  it 
actually  reached  the  bin  or  floor  adjacent  to  the  pugmill  or 
crushing  device,  this  to  be  compared  to  our  subscribers’ 
cost  of  $5.00  per  car,  and  assuming  that  his  “cars”  are 
ordinary  railroad  gondolas.  We  must,  however,  add  to  this 
$5.00  per  car  charge,  his  cost  of  unloading  the  clay  from 
the  car  into  the  storage  bin.  C.  O.  Arbogust  states  that  he 
knows  of  only  one  concern  that  has  its  clay  shipped  to  it  by 
railroad  and  which  uses  this  method  of  securing  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  brick.  This  is  the  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  ships  clay  to  five 
St.  Louis  plants,  5,  11,  3,  4  and  Union  yard,  by  means  of 
hopper  gondolas.  The  clay  and  shale  is  loaded  by  clamshell 
and  steam-shovel  at  the  pits,  which  are  located  at  Malcolm, 
Mo.,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  Each  car  is 
equipped  with  two  bottom  dump  trap  doors  from  which  the 
shale  falls  into  hoppers  over  spiral  clay  feeders  which  in 
turn  feed  directly  into  the  pans.  Storage  room  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  clay  is  shoveled  by  hand  from  the  cars  into 
this  shed,  from  which  it  is  fed  to  the  pan  by  wheelbarrows. 
The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company  could  not  sustain  the 
excess  cost  of  this  manner  of  transporting  its  clay  if  it  did 
not,  as  noted,  supply  five  plants,  which  make  approximately 
400,000  brick  per  day.  At  that,  the  clay  shipped  in  and  util¬ 
ized  in  the  manufacture  of  common  brick  is  only  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  standard  size  gondola 
contains  enough  clay  to  make  approximately  18,000  brick. 

Underwriters  Permit  Oil  Tank  in  Building. 

582.  Ohio — I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record"  an  article  in  the  “Superintendents’  ”  department  on 


oil  waste.  The  writer  suggests  that  the  oil  be  pumped  into 
an  overhead  tank  in  the  machine  room  from  which  it  could 
be  piped  to  the  several  machines  using  the  oil  for  the  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  the  clay  column  or  repress  dies.  It  is  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  this  thought  occurs  to  me:  Would  the  insurance 
underwriters  permit  such  a  container  to  be  placed  within  the 
building?  I  am  going  to  use  the  method,  but  will  place  the 
tank  outside  the  building  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

This  question  was  taken  up  with  a  large  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  permissible  to  locate 
the  tank  for  storing  lubricating  oils,  within  the  plant  build¬ 
ing.  Their  reply  follows  : 

“We  find  that  the  Board  of  Underwriters  permit  the  han¬ 
dling  of  lubricating  oil  as  suggested  by  you,  without  extra 
charge.  The  size  of  this  container  must,  however,  be  kept 
within  reasonable  limits.  A  gravity  system  of  this  kind 
should  not  have  an  overhead  tank  to  exceed  a  capacity  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  gallons.  All  piping  and  connec¬ 
tions  should  be  made  tight  to  insure  against  leaks  and  the 
subsequent  saturation  of  floors  and  woodwork  where  this 
apparatus  is  used.” 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  insurance  companies  do 
not  object  to  the  locating  of  an  oil  tank  within  the  plant 
building,  provided  certain  limitations  with  regard  to  capacity 
are  observed. 


Wants  Books  on  Magnesite  Brick. 

576.  Washington — We  are  trying  to  obtain  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  manufacturing  magnesite  and  chrome  brick.  Can  you 
recommend  any  books  on  the  subject? 

Aside  from  “Refractories  and  Furnaces”  by  Havard, 
we  do  not  know  of  any  book  which  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  mentioned.  Various  valuable  papers  have  been  read 
before  the  American  Ceramic  Society  and  appear  in  the 
“Transactions”  which  that  Society  publishes  and  has  on 
sale.  A  letter  addressed  to  Edward  Orton,  secretary,  A. 
C.  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  bring  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  issued  several  bulletins  on  the  supply  of  magnesite, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  these  deal  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  class  of  brick  under  discussion.  If  any  of 
our  readers  know  of  any  good  works  on  the  subject,  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


Canadian  Import  Duty  on  Drain  Tile. 

585.  Ohio — Can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  a  tariff  it  costs 
manufacturers  of  drain  tile  in  the  States  'to  put  drain  tile 
into  Canada.  Are  the  rates  for  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario 
the  same? 

The  import  duty  on  unglazed  drain  tile  to  any  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  twenty  per  cent,  based  on  the  price 
charged  at  the  plant — this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
of  the  tile  delivered  at  destination.  The  purpose  of  the  Can- 
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adian  import  duty  is  to  protect  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
the  government  officials  are  very  energetic  in  carrying  out 
this  intention.  Where  they  discover  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  is  cutting  his  price  and  so  assuming  some  of  the 
duty  in  order  to  obtain  Canadian  trade,  they  place  an  em¬ 
bargo  against  him  which  is  only  removed  by  a  most  tedious 
and  expensive  process.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  American 
manufacturer  shall  pay  any  part  of  the  duty — that  is  the 
luxury  enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  importer  who  would  rather 
buy  goods  “Made  in  the  United  States”  than  those  “Made  in 
Canada.  The  20  per  cent  import  duty  is  given  in  tariff  item 
No.  283  and  refers  to  “drain  tiles  not  glazed”  but  in  tariff 
item  No.  284,  “drain  tiles  glazed”  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 


Questions  Accuracy  of  Answer  to  Draft  Problem. 

589.  New  York — In  the  October  6  issue  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record ”  answer  to  question  517,  in  the  next  to  last 
paragraph  you  make  a  statement  that  zvhere  a  stack  is  used 
instead  of  a  mechanical  draft  “ that  in  no  case  should  the 
stack  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.” 
You  must  have  some  special  reason  for  making  this  state¬ 
ment,  as  ordinarily  the  height  of  chimney  required  depends 
directly  upon  certain  data  which  is  easily  figured.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  the  rate  of  combustion  in  a  kiln  is  slow,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  in  a  boiler  fire  box,  but  usually  it  is  more 
favorable  for  producing  high  temperatures.  Naturally  also, 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  being  discharged  from  a  kiln  is 
very  high  as  compared  with  those  coming  from  an  ordinary 
boiler.  A  chimney  fifty  feet  in  height  and  connected  until  a 
boiler,  discharging  gases  having  a  temperature  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  degrees  Fahr.,  has  a  draft  power  of  0.365  inches 
of  water  and  should  burn  one  hundred  and  five  pounds  of 
coal  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  chimney  section.  Figuring 
roughly,  a  fifty-foot  chimney  two  feet  in  diameter,  inside 
measurement,  should  burn  3.14  times  one  hundred  and  five 
pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour.  Any  chimney  taking  u taste  heat  from  a  kiln,  owing  to 
its  high  temperature,  should  be  able  to  do  more  work  than 
the  above  as  its  draft  should  be  greater  than  0.365  inches  of 
water.  Your  statement  that  a  kiln  chimney  should  not  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  is,  therefore,  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  writer  would  be  very  grateful  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  your  basis  for  same. 

Our  statement  that  in  no  case  should  the  stack  be  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height  is  based  on  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  not  upon  theoretical  data.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  figure  the  proper  height  of  a  stack  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln.  The  formulae  given  in  various  engineering 
works  on  the  subject  of  stack  draft  apply  particularly  to 
boiler  stacks,  the  problem  having  been  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  for  such  work.  A  continuous  kiln  stack,  however,  is 
an  entirely  different  problem. 

The  efficiency  of  a  stack  depends  upon  its  height, 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  being  discharged  and  upon  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  draft.  The  gases  from  the  kiln 
must  pass  numerous  turns  and  through  a  series  of  closely 
set  checker-work  made  by  the  ware  set  in  the  kiln.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  this  checker-work  may  be  fifty  or  more  feet  and  it 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  figure  the  resistance  to  move¬ 
ment  of  the  gases  wrhich  must  be  overcome  by  the  stack. 

Our  correspondent  is  discussing  a  boiler  stack  and  the 
data  he  uses  is  not  applicable  to  a  continuous  kiln  stack. 
The  temperature  of  552  degrees  Fahr.  is  the  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  temperature,  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  the  temperature 
which  appears  most  generally  in  formulae  for  stacks. 

His  statement  that  “any  chimney  taking  waste  heat  from 
kilns,  owing  to  their  high  temperature,  should  be  able  to  do 
more  work  than  the  above,  etc.,”  is  not  correct.  Any  tem¬ 
perature  above  552  degrees  Fahr.  reduces  the  efficiency  of 


the  stack,  and  likewise  any  temperature  below  this  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  temperature. 

We  need  not  consider  temperatures  above  this  critical  tem- 
less  than  500  degrees,  and  frequently  being  as  low  as  200 
degrees.  Part  of  the  economy  in  the  operation  of  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  is  in  using  the  heat  of  the  waste  gases  to  heat  up 
and  watersmoke  the  brick  ahead  of  the  combustion  chambers, 
and  the  gases  are  only  drawn  off  into  the  stack  when  they 
become  ladened  with  moisture  to  approximately  the  dew 
point.  This  is  the  limit  of  the  use  of  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  in  a  continuous  kiln,  and  when  this  limit  is  reached, 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  has  fallen  very  much. 

In  a  continuous  kiln  stack  another  factor  enters  which  does 
not  appear  to  any  great  degree  in  boiler  stacks,  namely,  the 
effect  of  the  vapor  which  accompanies  the  kiln  gases.  In 
a  boiler  stack,  as  the  gases  rise,  they  are  cooled  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  stack  varies  accordingly.  In  a  continuous 
kiln  stack,  starting  with  a  temperature  at  least  not  greatly 
exceeding  the  boiling  point  and  with  a  gas  loaded  to  the 
dew  point  with  water  vapor,  as  the  gases  cool  in  their  ascent 
in  the  stack,  condensation  takes  place  and  the  latent  heat 
of  condensation  is  given  up  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  gases,  even  to  the  top  of  the  stack.  Also,  water  vapor 
is  lighter  than  air,  which  increases  the  difference  in  weight 
of  external  and  internal  columns  of  air  and  gas  upon  which 
stack  formulae  are  based.  Furthermore,  continuous  kilns 
use  an  excess  of  air  and  the  CO2  content  in  the  gas  may  be 
even  less  than  five  per  cent,  while  boiler  stack  gases  will 
contain  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  this 
heavy  gas  materially  affects  the  balance  which  causes  the 
movement  of  the  gas  in  the  stack.  The  net  balance  in  weights 
of  air,  water  vapor  and  combustion  gases,  is  indeterminate. 

We  made  no  attempt  to  figure  the  proper  height  of  a  stack 
for  a  continuous  kiln  and  frankly  say  that  the  problem  is 
beyond  our  ability.  In  such  work  we  figure  the  problem  as 
far  as  possible  in  order  to  get  some  information  upon  which 
to  exercise  our  judgment,  but  in  exercising  this  judgment, 
we  are  governed  more  by  practical  experience  than  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  theoretical  estimates. 

In  conclusion  we  may  add  that  stacks  for  continuous  kilns 
are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  With  the  low  temperature 
which  prevails  in  the  stack  sufficient  draft  cannot  be  obtained 
for  the  rapid  operation  of  present  types  of  kilns  and,  in 
consequence,  the  kiln  stacks  are  being  replaced  by  fans  which 
give  a  perfect  control  of  the  draft  and  which  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  requirements.  The  draft  power  applied  to  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  suction  exceeds  one  inch  of  water  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  this  power  from  a  stack  construction. 


Trouble  Seems  to  Be  With  Setting  and  Burning. 

587.  Michigan — I  have  recently  replaced  a  battery  of  up¬ 
draft  kilns  with  a  battery  of  rectangular  down-draft  kilns. 
Conditions  have  reversed  themselves  and  where  I  used  to 
get  soft,  unsalable  brick  on  top,  I  am  now  getting  over- 
burned  unsalable  brick,  which  is  just  as  bad.  The  material 
used  should  stand  the  ordinary  heat  in  good  shape  but  the 
firemen  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  control  the  variations  of 
temperature  in  the  horizontal  grate  furnaces.  I  am  sure  that 
our  difficulty  lies  here.  We  fire  once  each  thirty  minutes 
and  use  four  scoops  per  box.  Can  you  make  a  suggestion ? 
We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  additional  information  if  it  is 
required. 

The  data  given  is  meager  but  in  order  to  save  delay,  we 
submit  the  following  theories :  In  setting  the  brick  in  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  you  probably  set  three-on-one.  In  down-draft 
kilns  this  is  too  tight,  five-on-two  is  generally  good  practice. 
Also  along  this  line,  you  probably  neglect  to  give  the  setting 
a  good  angle  of  slope  on  heads  from  top  of  bag-walls  to  top 
of  setting.  Your  firing  charge  is  evidently  too  severe,  and 
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four  scoops  per  box  each  half  hour  is  simply  waste,  unless 
the  amount  of  coal  on  each  scoop  is  small.  We  advocate 
the  absolute  elimination  of  “time  and  count"  firing.  In 
other  words,  do  not  fire  so  many  shovelfuls  of  coal  at  stated 
intervals,  but  fire  only  when  needed  and  then  only  as  much 
as  needed.  Fire  light  and  often,  spreading  the  charge  even¬ 
ly  over  the  burning  coals.  Keep  the  bed  of  coals  thin  and 
watch  the  color  of  heat  on  the  bag-wall,  endeavoring  to  keep 
it  at  a  constant  color  and  avoid  a  white  incandescent  heat 
at  all  times.  1  ry  this  out  and  if  you  still  have  any  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  over-burned  brick,  we  will  be  surprised. 


Cement  Company  Claims  Salts  Affect  Fire  Brick. 

580.  Kentucky — Sometime  ago,  we  furnished  a  cement  com¬ 
pany  in  Utah  with  a  carload  of  our  fire-brick  with  which  to 
line  their  rotary  cement  kilns.  These  brick  did  not  gjvc  them 
the  sendee  they  expected,  which  they  attribute  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  certain  percentage  of  salts  in  their  raw  materials, 
having  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  lining  of  the  kiln.  These 
salts,  they  say,  are  intimately  mixed  with  their  raw  materials 
and  they  believe  that  they  are  the  only  cement  plant  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world,  zvho  have  to  contend  with  this 
condition.  Can  you  tell  us  fust  what  effect  these  salts  zuould 
have  on  a  fire-brick  lining  and  whether  you  consider  that 
they  would  cause  such  a  lining  to  fail ? 

1  he  conditions  involved  in  our  correspondent’s  question 
are  so  unusual  that  in  order  to  get  an  authoritative  opinion 
in  the  matter,  it  was  referred  to  A.  V.  Bleininger  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  says : 

“The  salts  are  probably  the  so-called  white  alkali  or  sodium 
sulphates  which  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  Utah  and  other 
western  states.  The  amounts  of  these  salts  contained  in 
clays  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  small  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  exerted  any  energetic  action  upon  fire-brick  lining  in 
cement  kilns.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  raised  against 
the  material  on  this  basis  is  rather  far  fetched.  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  our  Mr.  Bates,  a  well  known  authority  on  cement, 
and  this  also  seems  to  be  his  opinion. 

“Of  course,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  given,  excepting  the  mere  statement,  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  absolute  proof  of  our  views,  but  we 
believe  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  assertion.” 


Wants  Book  on  Brick  Fire  Places. 

584.  Pennsylvania — Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  any  pub¬ 
lication  which  gives  designs  of  brick  mantels? 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  no  book  has  ever 
been  published  on  this  subject  aside  from  the  books  which 
are  issued  by  private  concerns,  such  as  Fiske  &  Company, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Boston,  the  Colonial  Fire  Place  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  the  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company, 
Chicago,  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  Face  Brick  Company, 
of  Boston,  and,  perhaps,  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company, 
of  St.  Louis.  Nearly  all  of  these  concerns  sell  the  fire  places 
entire,  allowing  a  commission  to  the  dealer.  This  is  a  very 
much  “cleaner”  way  of  handling  fire  place  work  than  by 
selling  the  brick  by  the  hundred  and  allowing  a  local  builder 
to  practically  design  his  own  mantel. 

This  latter  results,  as  a  rule,  in  the  local  builder’s  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  “fire  place  brick”  price,  which  is,  or  should  be, 
$6.00  per  hundred  f.  o.  b.  cars  shipping  point,  and  substitut¬ 
ing  face  brick  that  he  buys  at  from  $17.00  to  $21.00  a  thou¬ 
sand,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  delivery  point.  In  this  way  the  local  con¬ 
tractor  saves  $12  or  $15  per  mantel,  the  owner  gets  a  much 
worse  selection  of  brick,  the  brick  dealer  makes  little  or  no 
profit  and  nobody  is  satisfied,  excepting  the  contractor  who 
has  “put  one  over.” 

Where  brick  mantels  are  sold  as  a  unit,  all  special  brick 


being  cut  at  the  factory  and  dampers,  grates,  etc.,  included 
in  the  bill,  the  dealer  makes  a  nice  profit,  the  contractor  gets 
his  percentage  or  profit  over  the  figured  price,  the  owner 
gets  a  really  good  article  and  everybody  is  satisfied,  excepting 
the  kind  of  man  who  is  constantly  trying  to  secure  some¬ 
thing  “just  a  little  cheaper”  than  his  customer  has  previously 
been  buying. 


Hay  Does  Not  Mold  in  Hollow  Block  Barn. 

577.  Ohio — One  of  our  customers  brings  up  the  point  that 
hay  will  mold  in  a  barn  constructed  of  hollow  tile  blocks. 
Kindly  let  us  have  your  znews  on  this  matter. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing  Section  at  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  states  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  any  difficulty  will  be  met  with  in 
regard  to  the  hay  molding  when  stored  in  a  barn  constructed 
of  hollow  tile.  If  additional  ventilation  is  required,  it  should 
be  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  same  with  ducts  in  the 
tile.  Several  clay  block  barns  have  been  built  in  Iowa  and 
no  difficulty  of  this  sort  has  been  reported  or  observed. 


Literature  and  Testing  Advice  Regarding  Fire  Clays. 

516.  Minnesota — Can  you  advise  me  where  one  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  reliable  book  on  fire  clays  and  the  manufacture  of  re¬ 
fractory  products,  also  the  name  of  some  reliable  chemist 
who  can  give  a  practical  analysis  of  fire  clay  samples ? 

We  know  of  no  book  in  the  English  language  which  deals 
especially  with  fire  clays.  Technologic  Bulletin  No.  7  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  Bleininger 
and  Brown,  contains  considerable  information  relative  to 
fire  clays  and  probably  would  contain  something  of  value 
to  you.  This  bulletin  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  by  address¬ 
ing  Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Any  of  the  state  universities,  such  as  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,  Ill.,  could  analyze  your  fire  clay  satisfactorily.  How¬ 
ever,  you  could  probably  get  quicker  results  from  some  of 
the  private  testing  laboratories,  a  few  of  which  are  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  journal. 

May  we  suggest  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  clay  fore¬ 
tells  practically  nothing  of  its  burning  behavior  or  its  fus¬ 
ibility.  The  only  sure  way  to  get  real  information  on  these 
properties  is  to  have  an  actual  physical  test  made. 

For  instance,  this  waste  could  be  very  substantially  reduced 
by  closing  the  chimney  (E)  and  drawing  the  waste  heat,  by 
means  of  a  pipe  (H)  and  an  exhausting  fan,  into  drying  tun¬ 
nels;  or  a  battery  of  down-draft  kilns  built  in  a  circle  or  in 
two  rows  may  be  connected  by  top  and  bottom-flues  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  heat  of  one  kiln,  which  is  in  full  fire,  may  be 
drawn  or  conveyed  into  an  adjoining  kiln  and  from  there  even 
into  a  third  kiln  for  pre-heating  or  water-smoking  of  the  ware. 

Size  Pipe  Required  for  Liquid  Clay. 

512.  Iowa — What  size  pipe  zvill  be  required  to  convey 
washed  liquid  clay  about  five  thousand  feet  with  a  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  foot  fall? 

The  above  question  was  published  in  the  Oct.  6th  issue. 
Since  that  time  we  have  received  an  answer  from  one  of 
our  correspondents  which  reads  as  follows:  “If  this  is  a 
high  grade  clay  for  use  in  pottery  manufacture,  semi-porce¬ 
lain  or  its  like,  I  would  advise  the  use  of  two-inch  and  three- 
inch  terra  cotta  conduits  with  the  joints  firmly  cemented. 
This  will  avoid  the  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter  that  would 
accumulate  in  the  open  trough,  also  avoid  iron  deposits  that 
would  surely  come  from  the  use  of  iron  pipe.  To  avoid 
trouble  caused  by  the  clay  congealing  in  the  pipe,  I  would 
advise  attaching  a  small  steam  line  near  the  outlet  and  in 
case  of  stoppage  turn  on  the  steam,  which  will  immediately 
reduce  the  hardened  clay  within  the  pipe.” 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 

A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks — for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


The  Winner  of  the 

Five  Dollar  Prize 

is  Richard  B.  Hoehne,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  sends 
a  description  of  a  kiln  which,  while  not  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  gives  a  foundation  for  a  novel  and  timely  ar- 
tic'e. 


Some  imperfections,  however,  in  this  type  of  kiln  later 
lead  to  the  development  of  the  portable  section  kiln, 


A  Practical  Tunnel  Kiln. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  “bumptious”  we  make  the 
statement  that,  generally  speaking,  improvements  are 
badly  needed  in  the  methods  of  burning  ceramic  products. 
While  it  is  very  true  that  many  excellent  burning  sys¬ 
tems  are  now  in  operation,  turning  out  a  ware  of  superior 
quality  in  record  time,  there  are  a  great  many  plants  where 
antiquated  types  of  kilns  and  wasteful  methods  of  burn¬ 
ing  are  in  vogue,  and  the  plants,  realizing  their  handicap, 
are  desirous  of  correcting  this  fault  by  installing  a  more 
modern  system  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Inspired  by  this  thought,  the  writer  wishes  to  intro¬ 
duce  here  an  adaptation  of  a  type  of  kiln  commonly 
known  as  a  “tunnel  kiln,”  a  name  originating  from  the 

fact  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  kiln 
is  low,  long  and 
narrow,  with  a 

hollow  space  or 
bore  inside  provid¬ 
ing  room  for  the 
moving  cars  of 

ware,  being  simi¬ 
lar  in  a  great 

many  ways  to  the 

ordinary  railroad  tunnel. 

A  cross-section  of  this  type  of  kiln  invented  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  burning,  the  green  ware 
was  loaded  on  flat-topped  cars  and  slowly  drawn  through 
the  kiln,  entering  first  a  section  where  the  watersmoking 
was  accomplished,  and  from  there  to  another  section 
where  the  preheating  of  the  ware  took  place,  and  so  on 
through  the  various  sections  of  the  kiln,  each  successive 
section  being  heated  to  a  still  higher  temperature  until 
the  maximum  degree  of  heat  had  been  reached.  The  ware 
then  entered  chambers  where  a 
gradual  cooling  took  place  until 
the  car  emerged  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  kiln  with  the  ware 
completely  burned.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  type  of  kiln  were 
that  the  burning  was  accomplished 
in  a  remarkably  short  period  of 
time  and  also  the  kiln  occupied  a 
minimum  amount  of  ground  space. 


as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  latter  was  quite  an  improvement 
over  the  former  type,  the  distinguishing  feature  being 
the  combination  of  the  car  and  the  tunnel.  A  section 
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of  the  original  tunnel  kiln  was  mounted  on  top  of  each 
car,  eliminating  the  permanent  tunnel.  During  the  burn¬ 
ing  and  drying  operations,  the  cars  were  attached  to 
each  other  and  arranged  in  a  long  line,  the  cars  moving 
along  slowly  and  entering  the  different  burning  periods 

in  succession  in 
much  the  same 
manner  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  tunnel  kiln,  the 
principal  difference 
being  that  each  car 
or  portable  kiln  sec¬ 
tion  was  equipped 
with  separate  fur¬ 
naces  to  generate 
the  required  heat  as 
the  car  neared  its 
destination. 

While  the  port¬ 
able  section  kiln 
was  an  improvement  over  its  predecessor  in  that  it  was 
more  economical  in  its  operation,  reducing  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  equipment  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  old  style  of  tunnel  kiln,  there  was 
room,  however,  for  improvement  which  came  in  the  form 
of  the  portable  section  continuous  kiln,  embodying  all  of 
the  advantages  of  the  original  tunnel  kiln  and  the  port¬ 
able  section  kiln,  but  being  far  superior  to  either  type. 

This  most  improved  type  of  the  tunnel  kiln  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Ernest  Dannenberg  of  Herzburg,  Germany,  a 
prominent  German  kiln  engineer.  A  description  of  his 
invention  follows: 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  difficulties  with  the  old 
type  of  tunnel  kiln  was  the  cracking  of  the  ware  which 
required  the  utmost  care  in  burning,  particularly  in  porcelains, 
pottery,  roofing  tile  and  other  similar  goods.  This  crack¬ 
ing  was  caused  by  cold  air  entering  the  high  temperature 
burning  zones  through  leaks  in  the  sand  locks  provided 
to  insulate  the  top  of  the  car  as  it  moved  through  the 
tunnel.  Also  the  vibrations  in  the  ware  caused  by  the 
moving  kiln  bottoms  had  a  bad  effect  on  “melting 
glazes,  ’  frequently  disfiguring  the  ware  when  softened 
during  the  process  of  vitrification.  The  ware  on  the  fiat 
car  tops  was  not  protected  from  falling  against  the  sta¬ 
tionary  walls  of  the  kiln,  often  hopelessly  damaging  the 
ware.  Furthermore,  considerable  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  with  the  method  employed  to  lead  the  fire  gases  by 
means  of  pockets  and  flues  into  the  ware. 

To  eliminate  these  difficulties,  sometime  ago,  a  man 
named  W  illiam  Drayton  suggested  a  combination  of  the 
portable  kiln  bottom  with  the  stationary  tunnel,  dividing 
the  latter  into  sections  the  length  of  one  car.  With  this 
idea  the  unsatisfactory  sand  locks  and  the  pockets  and 
flues  to  manage  the  fire  were  abandoned.  It  seemed 


evident  that  the  cracking  and  disfiguration  of  the  ware 
could  be  avoided  with  this  type  of  kiln.  The  load, 
however,  consisting  of  the  weight  of  the  car  itself 
together  with  the  weight  of  the  ware  and  the  kiln  sec¬ 
tion  proved  too  much  to  permit  of  the  transportation  of 
the  kiln  sections  during  the  burning.  The  immense  load 
interfered  with  the  moving  of  the  cars  to  such  an  extent 
that  often  the  joints  between  the  sections  were  smashed 
and  the  burned  goods  rendered  worthless. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Dannenberg  made 
certain  changes,  converting  the  tunnel  kiln  into  a  porta¬ 
ble  section  continuous  kiln.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  the  idea  of  moving  the  kiln  sections  during  the  dry¬ 
ing  and  burning  processes  was  entirely  abandoned,  and 
instead,  the  fire  is  moved  along  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  operation  of  a  common  continuous  kiln.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  kiln  sections  are  portable,  they  can  be 
transferred  for  receiving  the  green  ware  and  to  remove 
the  finished  product. 

A  kiln  of  the  portable  section  continuous  type  is 
shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  in  plan  and  elevation.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  kiln  is  very 
easily  understood  and  can 
be  done  with  two  burners, 
one  helper,  four  setters  and 
two  unloaders.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  kiln  sections,  after 
being  filled  with  the  green 
ware,  are  arranged  in  a  se¬ 
ries  either  circular,  rectan¬ 
gular  or  oblong  in  shape — 
the  kiln  here  illustrated 
happens  to  be  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  type — and  the  firing  be¬ 
gun.  After  the  kiln  has 
once  been  started,  the 
burning  proceeds  without  interruption  day  and  night. 
The  setting  and  loading  of  the  sections,  however,  may 
be  done  during  the  day  time.  With  two  fires,  the  daily 
capacity  amounts  to  about  six  or  seven  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  kiln  space.  A  chimney  or  fan  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  draft,  producing  a  horizontal  stream  of  air  which 
enters  the  kiln  through  the  section  next  to  be  unloaded. 
From  there  it  passes  through  the  chambers  of  cooling 
ware,  performing  the  double  function  of  cooling  the  ware 
and  taking  up  its  heat.  This  preheated  air  next  pene¬ 
trates  the  firing  zone  where,  in  combining  with  the  fuel, 
it  produces  a  much  higher  temperature  than  is  possible 
under  ordinary  conditions  where  the  cold  air  is  drawn  in 
through  the  fire  boxes,  using  a  large  amount  of  heat  to 
bring  it  to  the  required  temperature  for  combustion.  The 
draft  then  draws  the  hot  gases  from  the  firing  zone  to 
the  sections  containing  the  green  goods,  preheating  these 
and  then  into  the  drying  sections,  until  they  finally  reach 
a  paper  partition  which  is  adopted  as  a  means  of  tempo- 
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rary  shutting  off,  on  the  far  end  of  the  last  additional  kiln 
section,  and  thence  out  through  the  chimney  or  fan. 

Just  how  the  connection  is  made  between  the  chimney 
or  fan  and  the  kiln  is  very  interesting.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  portable  draft  connection.  When  a  fresh  section 
of  the  kiln  is  added,  containing  green  ware,  this  con¬ 
nection  is  removed  from  the  section  previously  added 
and  coupled  to  the  newly  added  section,  this  operation 
being  continued,  the  draft  flue  connection  being  moved 
ahead  from  section  to  section,  and  by  force  of  the  draft, 
advances  the  burning  in  the  direction  in  which  the  flue 
is  being  moved,  the  burning  progressing  at  a  speed 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  green  ware  being  added. 

This  method  of  burning  affords  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  known,  by  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  the 
cooling  ware  to  preheat  the  air  entering  the  kiln  before 
it  reaches  the  firing  zone  and  then  using  all  of  the  avail¬ 
able  heat  in  the  smoke  gases  for  preheating  and  drying 
the  green  ware. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  kiln  herein 
described  is  the  short  burning  period  required  to  burn 
a  high  quality  product.  This  advantage  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  fill  rush  orders  and  have  them  delivered 
at  the  specified  date.  It  also  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
produce  new  and  special  patterns  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  It  also  eliminates  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large 
stock  on  hand.  The  advantage  of  this  feature  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  handling  stoneware, 
for  instance,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  hours  will  suffice 
to  burn  the  ware  satisfactorily  without  taking  any  undue 
risks.  This  speed  is  possible  because  of  the  scientific 
principles  embodied  in  this  type  of  kiln  and  is  obtainable 
only  when,  contrary  to  the  old  fashioned  methods,  the 
various  stages  of  drying  and  burning  occur  simulta¬ 
neously,  although  in  different  sections  of  the  kiln. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  fuel  is  conveniently 
charged  from  the  top.  Producer  gas  as  well  as  natural 
gas  may  be  used  to  good  advantage,  while  crude  oil 
and  bituminous  coal  also  constitute  suitable  forms  of 
fuel. 

By  means  of  combustion  chambers  arranged  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  Fig.  5,  which  shows  a  portable  kiln  section  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  muffle  kiln,  and  Fig.  6,  which  shows  a 
longitudinal  view  of  a  portable  kiln  section  equipped  with 
a  gas  distributor,  ashes  and  clinkers  can  never  come  in 
contact  with  the  ware  and  an  absolutely  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat  throughout  the  entire  burn  is  assured. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  a  portable  section  continuous  kiln 
of  the  rectangular  type. 

The  Canton  Shaking  Grate. 

There  are  a  few  points  to  which  clayworkers  have  given 
more  thought,  with  less  actual  progress,  than  to  the  kiln 
furnace.  The  exposed,  open  fire  is  an  institution  that  we 
have  been  backward  in  supplanting,  because,  possibly,  we 
have  a  way  of  clinging  to  the  old  order  of  things,  and  are 
wary  of  making  radical  changes. 

The  general  trend  of  thought  is  toward  a  closed  fur¬ 
nace — that  a  so-called  box  furnace — equipped  with  hori¬ 
zontal  shaking  grates.  What  could  be  more  natural  or 
sensible?  How  many  of  us  would  equip  our  boilers  with 
the  furnace  now  in  general  use  on  the  kiln?  How  long 
would  we  tolerate  the  waste  of  fuel  and  heat  that  comes 
from  unburned  and  therefore  useless  fuel,  discarded  with 
the  ashes? 

We  actually  build  up  a  door  of  coal  after  each  firing 
and  quietly,  without  any  fuss,  watch  the  door  burn  down — 
and  then  repeat  the  process.  Our  excuse  is  that  we  are 


"coking  the  coal.”  The  burners  complain  that,  on  a  windy 
day,  they  are  unable  to  control  the  heat,  and  their 
contention  is  just.  The  wind  does  blow  the  fire  out  of 
the  furnace,  burns  air  holes  in  the  bed  of  coals,  the  fires 
invariably  thicken  and  grow  stagnant. 

Many  over-burned  tops  and  underburned  bottoms  are 
traced  to  open  furnaces  on  a  windy  day. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  control 
the  bed  of  coals,  clinkers  form  in  enormous  wads,  side 
walls  of  ash  boxes  are  pried  loose  by  the  strenuous  use 
of  the  necessary  clinker  bar.  When  the  clinkering  opera¬ 
tion  is  proceeding,  there  are  few  firemen  skillful  enough 
to  prevent  great  fluctuations  in  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
proper,  and ‘the  consequent  chilling,  and  heating  up  of 
ware,  that  comes  during  cleaning  and  after  cleaning,  when 
the  furnace  is  reloaded  or  choked  with  fresh  fuel. 

Four  years  ago  on  the  plant  of  the  Massillon  Stone 


and  Firebrick  Company  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  there  was  in¬ 
stalled  a  set  of  “Canton”  shaking  grates,  in  an  effort  to 
forestall  the  conditions  noted  above.  How  successful  this 
has  been  can  be  seen  by  the  following  remarks  of  William 
G.  Hipp,  secretary  of  the  firm. 

1.  The  Canton  shaking  grates  have  saved  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  fuel  for¬ 
merly  used. 

2.  A  wonderful  saving  in  cost  of  brickwork  in  the  fire¬ 
box. 

3.  Reduction  in  labor  of  firing  and  cleaning. 

4.  Heat  to  which  firemen  are  usually  subjected  elimi¬ 
nated,  therefore  attracting  a  better  grade  of  workmen. 

5.  Absolute  control  of  oxidation,  reduction  and  heat 
flow. 

6.  The  burning  of  cheap  coal,  reducing  fuel  bills  and 
rendering  the  plant  independent  of  coal  seizure  by  carriers, 
in  times  of  labor  trouble. 

7.  Stability;  this  plant  has  not  replaced  a  single  grate, 
although  some  have  been  in  service  for  four  years. 

Could  a  stronger  testimonial  be  worded?  Actual  serv¬ 
ice  tests,  reported  by  disinterested  purchasers,  are  the  best 
proof  of  excellence. 


The  Letter  Box 

A  Place  Wherein  Our  Readers  May 
Give  Publicity  to  Their  Opinions 
On  Any  Subject  That  Has  Interest 


'J'HIS  journal  is  fortunate  in  having  readers  that  are  willing  to  give  it  criticism.  Recent  mails  have  brought 
many  letters  praising  certain  departures,  censuring  others— every  missive  being  full  of  friendly  advice. 


Suggests  Changes  in  “Brick”. 

Jay  lerry,  writing  from  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  makes  some 
suggestions  which  have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  He  writes: 


I  have  often  thought  that  a  suggestion  from  the  outside 
might  be  of  great  value  to  the  men  in  the  midst  of  the 
affray,  if  it  were  only  welcomed  and  taken  on  its  merits. 
I  have  often  considered  writing  but  hesitated,  fearing  that 
you  might  not  be  in  the  proper  mood  to  make  what  I  had 
to  say  effective. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  say  a  word  of  commendation.  I 
think  you  already  have  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
magazine  for  the  clayworker.  Each  number  seems  to 
bristle  with  new  and  valuable  ideas  and  to  be  without  it, 
seems  like  the  absence  of  a  dear  friend.  As  a  matter  of 
comparison,  I  think  you  have  your  contemporary  beaten  a 
mile  and  that  you  are  continually  gaining. 

Regarding  constructive  suggestions, "  would  mention 
these;  First— for  practical  business  purposes  I  believe 
your  index  to  reading*  articles  should  be  on  the  front  cover 
instead  of  the  present  practice  of  picturing  a  prominent 
clayworker.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  place  for  these  pic¬ 
tures  in  trade  journals  is  not  on  the  cover  at  all  but  as  a 
frontispiece.  In  these  busy  days  I  believe  everything 
should  be  done  to  save  time  and  that  all  husks,  shells,  etc", 
should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

The  subscriber  is  looking  for  information  (results)  and 
no  unnecessary  obstacle  should  prevent  this  attainment  in 
the  quickest  possible  tirffe.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
indexed  table  of  contents  should  be  on  the  outside  of  the 
front  cover. 


Another  idea  which  has  often  presented  itself  to  me  is 
this  something  more  should  be  done  to  educate,  not  the 
manufacturer  only,  but  the  public,  which  is  the  consumer 
ot  our  goods  It  seems  as  if  too  little  or  nothing  is  done 
to  create  a  demand  and  educate  the  public  as  to  the  su- 
perior  quality  of  clay  products  as  compared  with  other 
building  materials. 

The  question  is,  can’t  you  act,  either  as  publicity  man¬ 
ager  or  in  some  other  capacity,  to  advertise  our  goods  and 
create  a  demand?  I  believe  that  if  this  could  be  done, 

m  T  the  °f  suc.cess  and  prosperity  will  be  assured 
What  we  need  most  is  an  intelligent  consumer  who  wili 
ot  his  own  knowledge,  suggest  and  demand  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  specify  clay  products  in  making  his  plans.  Can’t  you 
devise  some  plan  for  serving  us  by  imparting  information 
to  the  prospective  consumer  that  will  assist  him  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  superior  quality  of  burned  clay  so  that 
he  will  not  be  swayed  to  the  use  of  some  other  material 
probably  inferior,  but  extensively  advertised? 

Perhaps  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  best  possible  medium, 
so,  let  us  use  it  in  a  wholesome  way  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade.  The  consumer  should  be  so  well  educated  that 
he  would  have  no  occasion  to  ask  the  architect  about  at 
least  one  of  his  building  materials— which  would  be  brick. 

here  is  one  other  idea  which  it  seems  to  me  needs  at¬ 
tention  and  that  is  the  subject  of  co-operation  and  con¬ 
fidence  among  manufacturers  contributing  to  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  market.  This_  co-operation  and  confidence  should 
be  cultivated  to  a  point  where  it  would  prevent  all  hands 

,°utput  at,  le.ss. than  cost  through  fear  of  their 
inability  to  dispose  of  their  just  share  of  the  amount  de¬ 
manded  at  a  fair  profit.  Why  should  any  manufacturer 

JeAdnh‘sr  tlmf?  and  m°ney  when  by  proper  friendliness 
a  id  co  operation,  a  fair  profit  could  and  should  be  had  even 
though  the  output  be  comparatively  small. 

I  here  are  at  least  two  methods  by  which  these  results 
may  be  attained— one  is  by  encouragement  of  local  trade 


associations  where  manufacturers  can  meet  regularly  for 
all  matters  of  mutual  benefit  and  the  other  by  such  an 
accurate  and  reliable  system  of  accounting  as  would  con¬ 
vince  every  manufacturer  instantly  when  goods  were  being 
disposed  of  at  less  than  cost. 

by  this  I  mean  that  if  every  manufacturer  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  accurate  and  reliable  system  for  figuring  costs, 
by  which  he  could  know  promptly  how  much  his  material 
cost  him,  much  of  the  business  which  is  known  as  “cut 
throat”  competition  could  be  eliminated,  and  bankruptcy 
would  be  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  our  business  is 
judged  largely  from  the  size  of  the  bank  account  at  some 
particular  time  and  that  prompt  and  reliable  knowledge  of 
cost  is  lacking. 

.  Perhaps  a  course  of  schooling  in  costs  and  cost  account¬ 
ing  would  be  a  valuable  work  for  you  to  take  up. 

To  my  mind  few  concerns  give  the  matters  of  deprecia- 
tion  and  interest  on  the  investment  a  proper  consideration 
in  figuring  cost.  Anything  you  may  do  along  the  lines  I 
have  suggested,  I  believe  will  prove  of  value  to  the  clav- 
worker.  J 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  my  views. 

On  the  contrary,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  to  thank 
Mr.  Terry  for  imparting  his  views  to  us.  Taking  up  his 
suggestions  in  detail  and  “dodging”  for  the  time  being  the 
question  of  the  cover  portraits,  we  will  go  on  to  the  point 
of  educating  the  public,  which  is  the  ultimate  consumer, 
as  to  the  real  value  of  clay  products — particularly  brick! 
bor  the  past  three  months  this  magazine  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  articles  by  Mr.  Stoddard  which  made  it  very  easy  for 
the  brickmaker  to  place  advertising  with  his  local  paper 
and  we  have  given  brickmakers  specimen  stories  which  we 
suggested  they  use  in  the  way  of  giving  publicity  for  brick. 
We  have  repeatedly  suggested  that  copies  of  newspapers 
containing  reprints  of  these  stories  (or  other  stories  of 
similar  import)  be  sent  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that 
with  one  exception  (that  of  the  St.  Clair  County  Building 
Brick  Association)  no  instance  has  been  shown  us  where 
either  the  specimen  ads  or  specimen  stories  were  used. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  denote  an  utter  lack  of  interest 
but  it  does  denote  an  utter  lack  of  immediate  response.  It 
looks  as  though  the  brickmaker  would  have  to  be  educated 
to  the  necessity  of  educating  the  public. 

The  intelligent  consumer  will  come  in  time.  The 
inherent  excellence  of  burned  clay  will,  one  day,  triumph 
It  is  discouraging,  however,  to  think  that  burned  clay  in 
the  form  of  brick  and  tile  has  been  upon  this  earth  for 
thirty  or  more  centuries  and  although  through  all  of  this 
period  it  has  proven  its  worth  and  value  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial,  frame  buildings  have  gone  up  in  goodly  proportions 
and  cement  construction  has  been  foisted  upon  the  long- 
suffering  public  and  who  knows  what  is  to  follow? 

For  all  of  these  centuries  brick  has  had  to  speak  for  it¬ 
self — its  manufacturers  have  been  inclined  to  silence. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  co-operation — this  magazine, 
as  in  the  past,  is  today  and  will  in  the  future,  urge,  encour- 
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age,  aid  and  abet  all  organizations  of  clayworkers.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Terry  that  no  man  making  a  brick  should 
be  compelled  to  sell  it  below  cost.  The  logical  idea  is  to 
do  what  a  particularly  silly  law  has  made  illegal — that  is 
reduce  the  output  and  increase  the  price.  Then  the  making 
of  brick — an  honest  and  up-right  trade — shall  receive  its 
just  reward. 


Believes  in  Brick  Silos. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  W.  G.  D.  Orr,  general 
manager  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  of 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  was  sent  to  D.  J.  Doyle,  president  of  the 
Mangum  (Okla.)  Press  Brick  Company,  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  It  is  reproduced 
here  by  permission  of  both  Mr.  Orr  and  Mr.  Doyle: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  reference  to  your 
letter  published  on  page  816  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,” 
issue  of  October  20th. 

We  have  read  your  letter  carefully  and  also  the  reply 
of  the  Editor  of  the  paper,  and  inasmuch  as  his  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  brick  silo  seems  to  be  more  or  less  half 
hearted,  we  wish  to  emphasize  to  you  the  success  of  the 
brick  silo. 

We  started  the  promotion  of  brick  for  silo  construction 
about  six  years  ago,  and  the  first  brick  silo  in  our  terri¬ 
tory  was  built  about  that  time.  It  is  still  standing  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Since  then  we  have  sold  the  brick 
for  the  construction  of  approximately  300  silos,  and  know 
of  but  one  failure  among  them  all,  and  this  is  a  silo  in 
which  the  farmer  did  not  follow  our  instructions  as  to 
construction.  He  built  a  silo  about  forty  feet  high,  sin¬ 
gle  4  inch  brick  wall  all  the  way  up.  After  being  filled 
this  year,  which  was  the  third  filling,  it  cracked  from  top 
to  bottom.  Our  only  surprise  was  that  it  did  not  crack 
the  first  time  it  was  filled. 

It  is  our  opinion,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
subject,  that  the  air  space  is  a  good  talking  point,  but 
of  little  practical  advantage. 

In  a  climate  such  as  we  have  in  this  part  of  Illinois, 
the  ensilage  will  freeze  in  any  silo,  and  freezing,  if  the 
ensilage  is  properly  fed,  is  not  as  much  of  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  as  some  people  try  to  make  farmers  believe. 

The  ensilage  only  freezes  around  the  walls  and  a  little 
on  top,  and  if  the  farmer,  in  feeding  every  day,  will  be 
sure  to  scrape  off  the  frozen  ensilage  from  the  walls,  he 
will  have  very  little  trouble. 

The  size  of  our  brick  is  about  854x4x3 %  in.,  and  we 
advise  the  laying  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  from  54 
of  an  inch  to  1  inch  air  space,  but  this  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity.  In  fact  we  suppose  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
silos  built  of  our  brick  very  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  point. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  hollow  block  silo, 
which  is  far  more  important  than  freezing,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  joints  air  tight,  and  unless  the 
joints  are  air  tight  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  ensilage 
spoiled.  They  can  get  the  joints  air  tight  where  they 
will  use  blocks  in  which  the  hollow  space  is  vertical,  but 
where  it  is  horizontal,  it  is  almost  impossible. 

We  also  note  what  the  Editor  says  in  regard  to  re¬ 
enforcement.  We  believe  this  precaution  should  be  taken 
in  either  the  hollow  block  or  brick  silo,  but  we  think 
at  least  half  of  those  that  have  been  built  of  our  brick, 
have  no  re-enforcement  at  all,  and  with  the  one  exception 
mentioned  above,  there  has  never  been  a  failure. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  Canning  Company  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  is,  at  the  present  time,  erecting  a  silo  of  our  brick, 
which  will  be  fifty  feet  in  diameter — we  believe  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country.  They  are  in  the  hollow  block 
territory,  and  we  think  undoubtedly  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  both  classes  of  construction. 

Our  reason  for  writing  you  this  letter  is  that  we  are 
anxious  to  see  as  many  brick  silos  built  as  possible,  know¬ 
ing  that  every  one  will  mean  four  or  five  more. 

We  are  mailing  you  under  separate  cover  our  last  year’s 
booklet  on  brick  silos.  This  booklet  is  now  in  its  third 
edition  and  there  have  been  over  50,000  copies  of  it  dis¬ 
tributed.  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  devoted  two  or  three  of  its  valuable  pages  to  a 
description  of  this  silo. 


Again  the  “Letter  Box”  proves  its  value  to  subscrib¬ 
ers.  It  offers  a  chance  to  every  clayworker,  to  not  only 
give  publicity  to  his  own  views,  but  draws  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  others.  Incidentally,  as  in  this  instance, 
it  gives  the  reader  a  chance  to  “come  back”  at  the  Editor, 
either  for  what  is  said  editorially,  or  what- is  left  unsaid. 
In  many  ways,  it  helps  to  make  “Brick  and  Clay  Brick” 
a  brighter,  better  paper  and  a  more  potent  aid  to  the 
men  who  read  its  pages. 


Says  Alberta  Needs  Face  Brick  Plant. 

E.  A.  Betts,  writing  from  249  Eleventh  street,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  Canada,  says : 

I  have  been  away  from  Nova  Scotia  for  two  years  in 
different  parts  of  the  East  and  have  received  very  few  copies 
of  your  magazine.  I  consider  it,  however,  the  best  of  its 
kind  published  and  regret  that  in  my  travels  I  have  lost 
so  many  of  the  issues.  I  endeavored  to  start  a  brick  plant 
in  Nova  Scotia  as  I  had  a  first-class  clay  bed  there,  but 
failed  to  secure  the  proper  financial  support.  Since  then  I 
have  been  in  Alberta  and  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  a 
real  first-class  clay  bed.  Good  clay,  however,  is  very  scarce. 
W  hat  we  have  here  makes  a  good  wire-cut  common  brick 
and  there  are  some  sand-lime  brick  plants  out  here,  but 
the  best  face  brick  come  from  the  States  and  retails  at  $40.00 
per  M. — in  some  cases  higher.  There  is  a  big  thing  wait- 
mg  for  the  man  who  gets  a  good  clay  in  this  section— one 
that  will  make  paving  brick  and  high  class  face  brick.  This 
may  not  interest  you,  but  I  just  wrote  it,  as  I  always  think 
that  any  clay  news  will  interest  the  clay  men  everywhere. 

It  looks  as  though  there  was  a  golden  opportunity  for 
some  good  face  brick  manufacturer  in  Alberta.  Surely  in 
that  immense  tract  there  should  be  a  deposit  of  clay  good 
enough  to  make  a  first  quality  brick. 


“Q.  and  A.”  Solves  the  Problem. 

This  magazine  appreciates  the  fact  that  its  readers  make 
use  of  the  various  departments  which  are  provided  for 
their  service,  and  when  their  doing  so  gives  us  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  publishing  a  reply  in  our  “Questions  and  Answers” 
department  which  may  not  only  help  the  man  who  asks  the 
question,  but  a  host  of  others,  we  are  more  than  doubly 
thankful.  ■  The  Rockport  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Rock- 
port,  Ind.,  writing  under  date  of  Nov.  5,  1914,  says: 

We  have  just  reecived  your  latest  issue  and  note  the  re¬ 
ply  to  the  question  which  we  sent  you  sometime  ago.  We 
had  already  received  your  reply  by  mail  and  had  put  into 
practice  one  of  your  suggestions  which  we  found  very  effec¬ 
tive.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  all  that  we  need  to  solve 
our  problem.  Certainly  the  time  and  care  you  have  taken 
with  this  difficulty  of  ours  is  much  appreciated  and  we  feel 
we  have  received  much  more  than  the  price  of  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  paper. 

So,  our  thanks  is  again  due  to  these  subscribers  who, 
having  given  us  an  opportunity  of  serving  them,  are  now 
courteous  enough  to  acknowledge  the  service  that  was  given 
and  encourage  us  to  go  ahead  and  do  even  more  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  we  serve. 

Extols  Service  to  Clayworkers. 

The  following  letter  from  Paul  E.  Cox,  New  Orleans,  La., 
marks  the  close  of  some  correspondence  between  this  gentle¬ 
man  and  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  regarding  the  value  and 
practicability  of  small  hand  machinery  for  making  drain  tile 
on  the  farm.  An  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  ma¬ 
chinery  of  this  type  would  be  neither  practical  nor  economi¬ 
cal  and  this  result  was  communicated  tO'  Mr.  Cox,  who  origi¬ 
nally  brought  up  the  question.  His  letter  in  reply  follows : 

I  found  your  reply  to  my  inquiry  concerning  small  ma¬ 
chinery  for  clay  tile  manufacture  on  my  return  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  took  in  the  matter.  At 
the  present  time,  I  feel  that  it  was  a  huge  imposition  on  your 
good  nature,  for  I  did  not  anticipate  that  you  would  go  so 
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extensively  into  the  investigation.  Service  of  that  sort,  how¬ 
ever,  is  good  for  the  clay  business  and  it  will  give  me  pleas¬ 
ure  to  tell  of  the  thoroughness  of  your  service  to  the  clay- 
workers  with  whom  I  come  in  touch.  _ 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  brick  house  supplements 
you  are  putting  out.  I  have  already  put  the  one  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  hands  of  a  prospective  builder.  Timber  eat¬ 
ing  insects  are  going  to  force  this  town  to  clay  and  metal 
building  material,  unless  the  concrete  people  skim  the  cream 
with  their  ugly  makeshifts. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  that 
more  of  its  readers  would  “impose”  on  it  in  a  manner  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Cox  has.  It  is  these  “imposi¬ 
tions”  that  often  uncover  valuable  facts  for  the  good  of  the 
industry.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  concrete  “eating  insect” 
is  through  the  education  of  the  masses,  an  end  that  will  be 
attained  only  by  publicity. 


Has  Not  Read  Havard’s  Book. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  recently  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
a  number  of  fire  brick  manufacturers,  asking  them  whether 
they  had  any  literature,  worthy  of  the  name,  on  the  subject 
of  fire  brick  and  refractories,  it  being  our  purpose  to  list 
any  books  on  the  subject  which  were  found  worthy  and  so 
do  our  best  to  distribute  all  of  the  information  possible  on 
this  most  interesting  subject.  Among  other  letters,  one  has 
reached  us  from  John  F.  Keenan,  resident  manager  of  the 
Taylor  plant  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company. 
He  writes : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Oct.  26th,  asking  the 
writer  what  book  we  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
on  the  subject  of  refractories.  We  have  never  read  the  book 
entitled  “Refractories  and  Furnaces,"  by  F.  T.  Havard,  but 
we  have  read  Dr.  Seger’s  works  and  have  not  found  any¬ 
thing  in  them  dealing  with  refractories.  In  fact,  outside  of 
the  papers  read  before  the  American  Ceramic  Society  and 
the  Bulletins  issued  by  Professor  Bleininger,  we  know  of 
no  other  literature  dealing  with  this  subject.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  write  any¬ 
thing  on  this  subject,  except  as  relates  to  a  particular  clay 
that  he  may  be  discussing.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  all 
authorities  recognize  the  fact  that  practically  all  clays  have 
their  definite  characteristics  and  these  characteristics  govern 
almost  entirely  any  manyfacturing  and  burning  operations. 
It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  change  these  characteristics. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  learn  of  them  and  meet  them 
with  the  best  and  most  suitable  conditions. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  Mr.  Keenan  says,  particu¬ 
larly  as  he  admits  not  having  read  Professor  Havard’s  book. 
Outside  of  one  suggestion — Volume  6  of  the  reports  issued 
by  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey — no  single  work 
was  recommended  by  any  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  fire 
brick  manufacturers  to  whom  letters  were  written.  A  large 
number  of  them,  however,  stated  that  they  had  read  “Re¬ 
factories  and  Furnaces”  and  considered  it  far  and  away  the 
best  work  on  the  subject. 


Says  There  is  Manganese  in  Texas. 

The  curtailing  of  the  supply  of  imported  manganese 
makes  the  following  letter,  from  J.  C.  Melcher,  of 
O’Quinn,  Texas,  particularly  interesting: 

I  read  with  interest  your  answer  to  570 — Arkansas,  in 
the  November  3  issue,  about  domestic  manganese  and  of 
the  war’s  having  cut  off  the  importation  of  this  material. 
I  am  not  interested  in  manganese,  but  having  been  in  the 
geological  line  for  many  years,  I  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  manganese  in  Fayette  County,  Texas,  which 
should  be  looked  after  now,  and  developed.  There  is  a 
bonanza  in  it  for  people  who  know  how  to  mine  and 
ship  the  “stuff”  and,  as  there  are  many  large  surface  out¬ 
crops,  no  mining  would  be  required  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  are  also  some  very  large  yellow  and  red  clay  banks 
which  are  so  full  of  manganese  that  they  make  a  solid  blue 
brick. 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  America  will  become  independ¬ 


ent  of  the  foreign  manganese — now  to  find  a  satisfactory 
supply  of  barytes. 

Regarding  Leadless  Glazes. 

In  a  recent  issue,  an  item  appeared  under  the  heading 
“New  Glazing  Process  Employed  in  Manufacture  of  Tile,” 
which  announced  the  adoption,  by  the  Clifton  Porcelain 
Tile  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  a  new  method,  which 
would  eliminate  the  use  of  lead  in  the  glaze.  Professor 
E.  T.  Montgomery,  of  Alfred  University,  writes,  crit¬ 
icizing  this  item.  His  letter  follows: 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  occasionally  see  in  our  trade 
journals  such  statements  regarding  lead  glazes  as  that 
made  in  the  inclosed  clipping,  which  are  at  best  only  half 
truths  and  which  are  probably  made  by  the  interested 
party  with  the  direct  intention  of  misleading  the  reader. 

Such  statements  are,  therefore,  obviously  unfair  to  our 
manufacturers  who  are  using  lead  glazes.  And  also 
have  a  more  serious  effect  of  creating  a  public  opinion 
prejudiced  against  these  glazes  without  all  the  facts  in 
the  case  being  known. 

Practically  this  same  statement  occurs  in  the  October 
“Clayworker”  but  even  in  a  stronger  form  than  in  “Brick.” 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  evidently  modified  the  state¬ 
ment  as  sent  out  of  the  Clifton  Tile  Company’s  office. 

Two  items  of  similar  import  appeared  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  “Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Dealers’  Monthly.” 
It  would  appear  as  though  the  new  process  had  an  ener¬ 
getic  press  agent,  and  we  hope  that  Professor  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  strong  protest  will  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the 
harm  that  has  been  innocently  done. 

Four  Hundred  Miles  of  Steel  Signs. 

C.  B.  Platt  of  the  Platt  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Company, 
of  Van  Meter,  Iowa,  writes  us,  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
photographs  of  the  signs  which  he  had  tacked  on  fences,  as 
follows: 

We  have  yours  relative  to  the  tacking  up  of  signs  “Tile 
Your  Farm”  and  “Build  with  Brick,”  and  note  your  request 
for  photographs  of  some  of  the  operations.  We  regret  to 
say  that  there  are  none  within  any  reasonable  distance  of 
our  plant  as  we  sent  our  automobile  over  territory  distant 
from  the  plant  first,  fearing  bad  weather.  We  distributed 
these  signs  principally  by  hanging  them  on  wire  fences, 
over  a  territory  comprising  some  400  miles  of  a  drive. 
Since  the  return  of  the  car  we  have  had  bad  weather  and 
it  is  practical^  impossible  to  attempt  to  go  out,  as  the 
roads  are  now. 

In  view  of  the  bad  condition  of  Iowa  roads,  as  outlined 
in  Mr.  Platt’s  letter,  it  would  have  been  a  good  piece  of 
business  for  one  or  more  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  to 
have  supplied  Mr.  Platt  with  a  sufficient  number  of  “Pave 
with  Brick”  signs  to  alternate  with  the  “Tile  your  Farm” 
and  “Build  with  Brick”  signs.  In  contradiction  of  this, 
comes  the  thought  that,  if  the  roads  are  impassable,  no  one 
would  be  on  them  to  read  the  signs;  but  there  must  be  a 
time  when  the  road  is  emerging  from  its  impassable  state, 
when  the  “Pave  with  Brick”  would  so  stamp  itself  into 
the  intelligence  of  the  traveler  as  to  make  him  a  convert 
to  brick  pavements  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

Literature  on  Drainage  and  Silos 

In  the  Oct.  6th  issue  (page  711)  Mr.  C.  E.  Baudisch,  220 
Becker  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  asked  us  for  literature 
on  drain  tile  for  sub-irrigation  and  farm  drainage,  also  on 
clay  block  silos.  Under  date  of  Oct.  14th,  the  Texarkana 
Pipe  Works  wrote  Mr.  Baudisch,  sending  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  a  carbon  copy  of  the  letter,  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

In  the  October  issue  of  “Brick,”  we  found  your  request 
for  literature  on  drain  tile  for  sub-irrigation  and  farm 
drainage;  also  on  clay  block  silos,  which  we  send  you 
under  separate  cover. 

We  believe  you  will  find  the  two  reports  on  sub-irriga- 
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tion,  as  practiced  in  the  Sandford  Florida  District,  of  es¬ 
pecial  interest  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  market  to  equal 
the  jug-tight  silo. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  you 
further  in  this  connection. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  letter  box  is  not  only  being 
read,  but  that  the  assistance  which  is  asked  for  at  times 
by  our  correspondents,  is  being  given  by  our  readers. 

This  letter  box  may  be  made  a  valuable  asset  to  clay- 
workers  if  they  will  use  it  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
dedicated. 

Finds  Information  in  Freight  Tariff  Changes. 

M.  C.  Viele,  President  of  the  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Brick  Company,  writes  as  follows: 

In  the  Oct.  6th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  under 
“Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles,”  we  note  you  have  published 
a  rate  of  five  cents. per  cwt.  on  common  brick  from  Albany 
to  Boston  and  vicinity.  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  under 
what  route  this  rate  applies,  _also  the  authority  for  the 
statement?  Albany  has  no  brickyards,  however,  there  are 
brickyards  in  Troy,  Lansingburg  and  Mechanicsville.  The 
rates  from  these  points  to  Boston  and  vicinity  are  much 
higher  over  the  Boston  &  Maine.  We  will  be  greatly 
obliged  for  the  information. 

The  freight  rate  on  common  building  brick  from  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  to  Boston  and  rate  points  is  published  in  the 
Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  6542,  effective 
Sept.  26.  The  rate  given,  5  cents  per  cwt.  is  neither  an  ad¬ 
vance  nor  a  decrease  from  the  previous  rate  as  given  by 
the  Boston  &  Albany.  We  do  not  know  what  arrange¬ 
ments  the  B.  &  M.  have  made  or  will  make  to  meet  this 
rate,  but  it  would  appear  that  since  the  5  cent  rate  has 
been  in  effect  on  the  B.  &  A.  for  some  time  that  the  B.  & 
M.  has  no  intention  of  meeting  it. 

The  above  letter  shows  that  some  of  our  readers  are  de¬ 
riving  a  certain  benefit  from  the  publication  of  freight  tar¬ 
iff  changes,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  other 
readers  along  the  same  lines.  The  compilation  of  these 
freight  tariffs  is  an  expensive  matter  and  our  publishing 
them  is  done  with  the  idea  that  they  are  of  real  service 


t.->  our  readers.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  or  not, 
however,  our  readers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  department.  It  is  only  by  hearing  from  them  that  we  are 
encouraged  to  continue  to  devote  the  space  to  this  particular 
work. 


Say  Industry  Needs  Stimplating. 

The  Walker  &  Frank  Brick  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  something  to  say  about  “Build  with  Brick.”  Under 
date  of  Oct.  15th  they  write: 

Keep  up  your  “Build  with  Brick”  campaign.  It  is  the 
most  progressive  move  yet  made  in  the  brick  industry, 
which  certainly  needs  the  stimulating  you  are  giving  it. 
Success  to  you! 

The  “Build  with  Brick”  campaign  will  be  kept  up  until 
we  are  quite  well  assured  that  every  brickmaker  in  the 
country  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  proposition 
and  has  either  gone  ahead  and  tacked  signs  or  decided 
definitely  not  to  do  so.  Considering  the  very  small  cost 
of  these  signs  and  the  amount  of  good  that  they  do,  it 
would  seem  as  though  every  plant  in  the  country  should 
do  its  share.  It  is  a  great  campaign  in  which  every  plant 
owner  should  take  part.  The  expense  is  slight  and  the 
returns,  if  only  the  satisfaction  of  being  in  a  great  army 
of  big  advertisers,  gives  the  equivalent.  The  increased 
business  is  “velvet.” 


New  Brick  Plant  for  Texas. 

Valentine  Holz  &  Son,  who  formerly  were  located  at 
Grangeville,  Idaho,  have  transferred  their  sphere  of  activity 
to  Texas  and  write  as  follows : 

Please  forward  our  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  to  134  Whar¬ 
ton  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  We  are  here  looking  over  the 
country  with  a  view  to  locating  in  San  Antonio  or  near  here. 
Expect  to  embark  in  the  brick  business  again  when  a  suit¬ 
able  clay  is  found.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of  “Brick” 
again,  for  it  is  a  splendid  publication  for  progressive  brick- 
makers. 

Our  congratulations  to  Messrs.  Holz.  Texas  is  a  splendid 
field  for  progressive  brickmakers. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

•  •  ■* 
Freight  Tariff  Counselor  ,«r  >■ 

THREE  complaints  were  filed  by  brick  companies  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  October  31st, 
all  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  of  a  nine  cent  rate, 
declared  unreasonable : 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
entered  a  complaint  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  According  to  the  complaint,  shipments  were  made 
in  April  and  June,  1912,  from  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  to  Lincoln, 

Neb.  Four  cars  of  paving  brick  were  shipped,  with  a  total 
weight  of  317,200  pounds,  the  rate  charged  being  nine  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  According  to  the  complainants,  an 
eight  cent  rate  should  have  been  the  charge.  They  further 
state  that  no  difference  should  be  made  in  the  rates  on  differ¬ 


ent  grades  of  fire,  building  or  paving  brick,  but  that  they 
should  all  move  under  the  same  rate.  They  ask  for  an 
answer,  that  reparation  be  awarded  them  and  that  the  roads 
be  made  to  desist  from  the  violation. 

The  Ford  Paving  Company,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  also 
entered  a  complaint  along  the  same  lines  against  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific.  They  state  that  in  September  and  October, 
1912,  they  had  shipped  174  carloads  of  paving  brick  from 
Coffeyville,  Kan.,  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  that  the  nine  cent 
rate  was  applied  on  these  shipments  unreasonably.  The 
total  freight  charges  were  $4,492.36,  and  they  also  ask  for 
reparation  on  an  eight  cent  basis. 

The  third  complaint  was  filed  by  Abel  &  Roberts,  of  Lin- 
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Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 


Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


Mr.  Brickmaker: 

How  do  you  dry  your  brick — by  open  air  or  artificial 
means? 

Which  method  is  best— costs  least — saves  the  most 
heat? 

Write  for  full  information  on  drying  systems.  No 
obligation. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world. 


The  DEWEY  5-Ton  Locomotive 

It  never  balks  on  heavy  loads  or  grades 
Why  not  let  the  Dewey  do  your  work? 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


General  Traffic  Association 

Incorporated 

Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Composed  of  expert  traffic  men  and  attorneys  who 
practice  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  various  State  Commissions  and  all  the  Courts. 
Freight  bills  audited,  claims  for  overcharge  and 
loss  and  damage  collected,  cases  prepared  and  han¬ 
dled  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
where  shippers  and  receivers  feel  that  existing  rates 
are  unjust,  excessive,  inequitable,  unreasonable  or  dis¬ 
criminatory,  or  will  assist  attorneys  or  traffic  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  preparation  of  cases.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


Brick  Houses 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

A  book  containing  219  (8x11  inch)  pages 
Illustrated  by  over  300  designs  and  details  of 
brick  house  construction,  beside  perspective 
views  and  floor  plans  of  82  brick  houses 
with  estimates  of  cost  construction  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  data  about  the  use  of  brick  from 
its  manufacture  to  Its  placing  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  Including  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work, 
sewer  construction,  fireplaces,  brick  veneer 
construction,  arches,  cements  and  mortars, 
how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc. 

The  houses  shown  are  all  of  artistic  design 
drawn  by  leading  architects  and  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  brick  as 
a  building  material. 

Price,  Postpaid  $1.00 


Book 

Department 
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coin,  Neb.,  against  the  same  road.  Between  April  6,  1912, 
and  November  11,  1913,  they  had  shipped  from  Buffalo,  Kan., 
to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  102  carloads  of  brick,  also  at  the  nine  cent 
rate,  total  charges  being  $6,361.37.  They  also  ask  for  repara¬ 
tion  on  an  eight  cent  basis. 

Arguments  were  completed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioners  on  October  30th,  in  the  five  per  cent  freight 
rate  increase  case  and  it  is  said  that  this  case  will  be  given 
early  consideration  by  the  Commission,  with  the  probability 
of  a  decision  within  the  next  two  weeks  or  a  month. 

The  Robinson  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  entered  a  complaint  with  the  Commissioners  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  several  other  carriers. 
They  explain  that  on  August  7,  1914,  a  shipment  of  one  car¬ 
load  of  fire-brick  was  made  from  Parrol,  Ohio,  to  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  at  a  rate  of  $5.05  per  net  ton,  the  total  charges  being 
$126.25.  They  state  that  a  rate  of  $3.45  per  ton  would  have 
been  just  and  right  and  ask  for  reparation  on  the  overcharge 
and  that  a  hearing  be  held  in  the  matter. 

The  Commissioners  have  allowed  the  following  reparations 
to  clay  products  companies  since  our  last  issue : 

United  States  Brick  Company  vs.  the  Southern  Railway 
Company.  A  refund  of  $29.10  was  allowed  on  account  of 
an  unreasonable  rate  applied  on  two  carloads  of  building 
brick  shipped  from  Tell  City,  Ind.,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
October  19  and  26,  1912. 

The  Darlington  Brick  Company  vs.  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company.  A  refund  of  $49.30  was  allowed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rate  applied  on  twenty-one  carloads  of  brick 
forwarded  from  Society  Hill,  S.  C.,  during  the  period  from 
February  2  to  May  1,  1914,  to  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Elgin-Butler  Brick  and  Tile  Company  vs.  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Railroad  Company,  et  al.  A  refund  of  $193.78  was 
allowed  on  account  of  unreasonable  charges  made  on  eleven 
carloads  of  common  gray  face  brick  and  buff  brick  forward¬ 
ed  from  Butler’s  Spur,  Texas,  to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  during 
the  period  from  June  15  to  July  17,  1912.  The  order  also 
authorized  waiver  of  collection  of  undercharges  amounting 
to  $559.04. 

Hinson  Brick  and  Supply  Company  vs.  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  A  refund  of  $40.96  was  allowed  on  three 
carloads  of  brick  forwarded  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company  vs.  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Co.  A  refund  of  $177.58  was 
allowed  on  account  of  the  unreasonable  rate  applied  on  two 
carloads  of  common  brick  forwarded  from  Porter,  Ind.,  to 
Holdenville,  Okla.,  in  September,  1912. 

Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

The  following  changes  in  freight  rates  affecting  clay 
products  have  become  effective  since  our  last  issue: 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Auburn  and  Hamburg,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  $2.15  per  net  ton. 

From  Drummond,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
$1.05  per  net  ton. 

From  Drummond,  Shawmut,  Kaulmont  and  St.  Marys, 
Pa.,  clay  products,  to  DuBois  and  Harveys  Run,  Pa.,  75c 
per  net  ton. 

From  Drummond,  Shawmut,  Kaulmont,  St.  Marys  and 
Clermont,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to  Butler,  Pa.,  $1.25  per  net 
ton;  to  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  $1.15  per  net  ton. 

From  Grove  City,  Pa.,  fire  clay,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  $1.00 
per  net  ton;  to  Erie,  Pa.,  75c  per  net  ton. 

From  Kaulmont  and  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  clay  products,  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  95c  per  net  ton. 
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From  Arch  Street,  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  clay,  to  Mount 
Clare,  Md.,  $1.80  per  net  ton. 

From  Penbryn,  N.  J.,  brick,  to  Penns  Grove,  N.  J.f 
$1.55  per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  common  brick,  to  Chicago, 
Ill.,  $1.80  per  net  ton;  to  Manistique,  Mich.,  $1.50  per  net 
ton;  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  $1.20  per  net  ton. 

From  Centralia,  Ill.,  common  brick,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  rate  points,  $1.20  per  net  ton. 

From  Centralia,  Ill.,  brick,  except  bath,  enameled  or 
common,  broken  brick,  paving  brick,  fire  clay,  shale  and 
hollow  building  tile,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.,  and  rate  points,  $1.30  per  net  ton. 

From  Coatsworth,  Ont.,  brick,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  $1.05 
per  net  ton. 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Hebron  and  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  common,  pressed, 
hollow  and  fire  brick,  also  fire  clay,  to  Winnipeg,  Man., 
17c  per  cwt.;  to  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.,  20c  per  cwt.; 
to  Brandon,  Man.,  18c  per  cwt. 

From  Scranton,  N.  D.,  brick,  to  McLaughlin,  S.  D., 
9c  per  cwt.;  to  Lemmon,  S.  D.,  6)4c  per  cwt.;  to  Dupree, 
S.  D.,  12^4c  per  cwt.;  to  Mobridge,  S.  D.,  10c  per  cwt.; 
and  to  Mott,  S.  D.,  ll^c  per  cwt. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  brick 
and  clay  products,  to  Peoria  and  Morton,  Ill.,  $1.10  per 
net  ton. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  rate 

points,  common  brick,  to  Centralia,  Ill.,  $1.20  per  net  ton. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  rate 

points,  brick,  except  bath,  enameled  or  common,  broken 
brick,  paving  brick,  fire  clay,  shale  and  hollow  building 
tile,  to  Centralia,  Ill.,  $1.30  per  net  ton. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rate  territory,  common,  face, 

paving  and  pressed  brick  (will  not  apply  on  porous, 
ornamental,  radial,  enameled,  bath  or  fire  brick),  fire 

clay  or  brick  tile,  to  Amarillo,  Royal,  Story,  McLean, 
Higgins  and  other  Texas  points,  24c  per  cwt. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Robbins,  Tenn.,  brick,  to  Burnside,  Ky.,  85c  per 
net  ton. 

Stowe-Fuller’s  New  Catalog. 

The  Stowe-Fuller  Company,  with  offices  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  plants  at  Strasburg  and  Empire,  Ohio,  also  at 
Lock  Haven  and  Alexandria,  Pa.,  and  Haldeman,  Ky.,  has 
published  a  new  catalog,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
most  complete  booklet  of  its  kind  ever  published  by  a 
fire  brick  manufacturer.  It  describes  in  detail  the  com¬ 
position  and  uses  of  various  brands  of  fire  brick  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Stowe-Fuller,  the  standard  shapes  that  are  car¬ 
ried  in  stock,  and  particularly  kiln  brick  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  pottery  and  other  kilns. 

The  Stowe-Fuller  Company  has  in  its  organization  a 
silica  brick  department  and  this  catalog  describes  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture  as  well  as  the  various  shapes  that  are 
carried  in  silica  brick.  The  same  may  be  said  for  chrome 
and  magnesite  brick,  both  of  which  are  made  by  this 
company.  Various  tables  are  given  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  all  of  which  are  of  great  interest  to  clayworkers. 
It  is  suggested  that  any  plant  which  has  not  yet  received 
a  Stowe-Fuller  booklet,  send  to  them  for  a  copy.  It  would 
do  no  harm  to  mention  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  in  this 
connection. 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  Fuller  Quality  Products  Catalog  No.  50-A 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways 

Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

Wire  Rope  of  Every  Description 

805-809  NL  Main  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Pyrometer 
Advice 

Use  an  accurate  Pyrome¬ 
ter  or  burn  by  tjhe  old 
method.  Insist  on  the  ac¬ 
curate  pyrometer’s  adapta¬ 
tion  to  your  needs. 

Result — Decreased  manu¬ 
facturing  cost.  Material 
improvement  in  product. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  “Py¬ 
rometer  Facts.” 

The  Stupakoff  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  8 
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HERAEUS  u  cbi*.  PYROMETERS 


“The  Ultimate  Pyrometer” 

The  peer  of  all  instruments  for  measuring  temperatures  up 
to  3,000  degrees  Fahr. 

ACCURATE,  RELIABLE,  and  the  CHEAPEST  in  the  end. 

Furnished  either  INDICATING  or  RECORDING,  in  SINGLE 
or  MULTIPLE  Units. 

Oar  Reputation  is  Your  Guarantee 

Charles  Engelhard 

30  Church  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  SsSSSSSroltASS 


THE  RICHARDSON-LOVEJOY  ^ 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “ Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


YOU 

WISH  TO 


BUY  OR  SELL 
A  YARD  OR 


ANYTHING 
USED  ON  A 


Bricks  Tile  Yard 

OF 

any  r 

IF  SO  DESCRIPTION  * 

ADVERTISE  IN  OUR 

“Want  and  For  Sale”  Page 


ON  THE  eve  of  the  introduction  into  American  fi¬ 
nance  of  the  federal  reserve  banking  system  the 
country  found  itself  in  a  more  hopeful  frame  of 
mind.  Advices  from  Chicago  that  $10,000,000  had  been  al¬ 
ready  set  aside  to  complete  delayed  building  operations  had 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  eastern  building  situation.  The 
South  is  recovering  its  evenness  of  temper,  following  the 
back-firing  of  cotton  incidental  to  the  opening  of  hostili¬ 
ties  abroad,  and  in  the  Middle  West,  building  operations 
are  swinging  back  toward  normal.  In  the  past  two  weeks 
there  has  been  a  decided  gain  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  October. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  change.  Certain 
stocks,  which  have  been  operating  as  a  damper  to  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  been  cleared  up  or 
supported.  England  and  other  belligerent  nations  have 
been  forced  into  the  American  market  for  unprecedented 
volumes  of  supplies  of  one  sort  or  another,  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  changing  the  balance  of  exchange  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  While  this  does  not  mean  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  gold  that  has  been  shipped  out  by 
us  will  be  returned  for  use  here,  it  will  mean  that  the 
heavy  outflow  will  be  checked  and  will  permit  the  earlier 
reopening  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  unprecedented  closing  of  the  country’s  securities 
mart  has  prevented  banks  from  turning  over  securities 
with  the  result  that,  when  a  brick  manufacturer,  building 
investor  or  contractor  wanted  to  keep  his  plant  operating, 
or  carry  on  a  building  project,  as  the  case  might  be,  he 
found  that  banks  did  not  have  the  money  to  lend.  It  was 
therefore  decidedly  encouraging  to  the  great  brickmaking 
industries  of  the  lake  region  to  note  that  practically  the 
first  easement  of  the  financial  situation  in  that  section,  by 
reason  of  the  introduction  of  the  reserve  bank  system, 
was  applied  to  building  construction. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  will  work  out 
similarly  throughout  the  country.  In  New  York  one  of 
the  large  lending  institutions  made  it  possible  for  deferred 
building  operations  to  go  ahead  at  once,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings  reported  up  to  a  week  ago  that  more  per¬ 
mits  had  been  issued  for  operations  to  proceed  than  have 
been  posted  since  the  war  began.  The  fact  that  money 
was  likely  to  be  more  readily  available  prompted  the 
Sphinx  Club,  an  organization  of  national  advertisers,  to 
announce  its  plans  for  a  giant  advertising  building,  and 
also  lead  the  Department  Store  Buyers’  Association  to 
take  more  definite  action  with  regard  to  its  great  pro¬ 
posed  Buyers’  Building.  Some  apartment  house  opera- 
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tions  in  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  factory  extensions  at 
Hunts  Point,  Queens  and  East  New  Jersey  began  to  move 
again,  moderately  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless,  taking 
material  and  employing  building  labor. 

This  change  for  the  better  did  not  come,  however,  un¬ 
til  the  general  building  materials  market  went  to  the  low¬ 
est  depths  known  since  the  depression  of  the  70’s.  Man¬ 
hattan,  the  largest  building  factor  in  New  York  City,  in 
one  week  reported  only  one  building  at  $2,000,  whereas 
the  corresponding  week  the  year  before  reported  five 
buildings  valued  at  $537,000  and  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1912,  seventeen  buildings  costing  $1,766,500. 
Common  brick  dropped  to  a  new  low  level  of  from  $5.00 
to  $5.25  a  thousand,  wholesale  dock;  structural  steel  went 
to  1.21c  and  1.26c;  building  lumber  fell  off  at  an  average 
of  $2.00  a  thousand  feet,  wholesale. 

Building  construction  throughout  the  country  at  the 
first  of  the  month  was  relatively  in  the  same  position  as 
that  shown  by  Manhattan.  The  same  also  was  true,  in 
part  at  least,  of  materials,  especially  iron  and  steel, 
builders’  hardware  and  commodities  that  do  not  enter 
alike  into  building  construction  and  engineering  opera¬ 
tions.  At  the  first  of  the  month  the  building  material 
demand  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  about  fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  normal  for  clay  products  and  seventy  per  cent  for 
cement.  Iron  and  steel  was  down  as  low  as  forty-three 
per  cent.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  month  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  rebounded  to  approximately  sixty  per  cent,  largely 
through  increased  activity  in  the  lake  section;  cement 
rose  to  seventy-eight  per  cent,  and  steel  to  forty-seven 
per  cent. 

These  figures  show  how  business  sentiment  has  im¬ 
proved  within  the  last  half  month. 

The  situation,  especially  with  reference  to  building  con¬ 
struction,  is  still  acute.  Financiers  say  they  are  not  yet 
wholly  out  of  the  woods.  They  caution  against  over-in¬ 
flation  of  sentiment  because  American  business  is  being 
coddled  out  of  a  depression  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  known.  The  reserve  banks  will  not  hastily  rush  in 
and  make  distribution  of  funds  on  a  philanthropic  basis  to 
succor  this  or  that  particular  trade  or  industry.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  is  not  expected  to  effect  a  cure  in  our 
currency  system  immediately.  The  best  it  is  supposed  to 
do  is  to  effect  a  remedy.  An  officer  of  a  great  corpora¬ 
tion  gave  this  message  to  American  business  men: 

“Experience  in  the  last  few  months  teaches  us  that 
what  we  need  most  is  a  readjustment  of  our  producing 
costs.  We  will  have  to  clothe,  feed  and  probably  house 
the  world,  not  at  prices  we  have  been  able  to  get  under 
a  protective  tariff  and  in  prosperous  times,  but  at  prices 
that  the  European  has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying.  Our 
opportunity  rests  right  there.  If  we  cannot  put  in  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  sell  goods  at 
European  prices  in  Europe,  we  cannot  hope  to  retain  the 
trade  that  is  coming  to  us  now.  Foreign  manufacturers 
have  cheap  labor,  but  cumbersome  methods  of  manufacture. 
We  have  more  expensive  labor,  but  we  have  freer  use 
of  patented  machinery  and  modern  appliances.  We 
have  looked  too  much  to  old  fashioned  ways  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  hoped  the  import  law  would  take  care  of  our 
profits.  Now  we  have  Opportunity — not  merely  Protec¬ 
tion.  The  only  logical  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  cut  our 
cost  of  production.” 


READ  THE  BOOK  PAGE 

In  the  Front  Part  of  This  Magazine 


THE 

EAGLE 

DRY 

PAN 


Write  for  Prices 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS  DES[OWAES 


PYROMETERS 

One  customer  using 
Brown  Pyrometers 
writes,  “Had  we  had 
your  Pyrometers 
when  we  started  in 
business  20  years  ago 
we  would  be  rich  to¬ 
day.”  Why  don’t  you 
start  right  at  once? 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants 
and  Machinery 

Especial  attention  to  complete  plants.  ■ 

We  pioneered  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  business  in  America. 
We  have  the  “Know-How”  and  the  Equipment. 

Let  us  Serve  You. 

Jackson  &  Church  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan 
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The  Rust 


Clay  Feeder 

Is  a  machine  with  a  purpose.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  efficiency  but  for  decided  economy — saving 
you  upwards  of  $500.00  a  year  in  your  clay 
plant.  While  it  saves  you  real  money  it  also 
permits  a  more  uniform  mixture  of  your  ma¬ 
terial  and  therefore  improves  your  product. 

You  may  dispense  with  “something  else”  but 
not  with  The  Rust  Clay  Feeder — it’s  indispens¬ 
able.  Shall  we  send  you  more  evidence? 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Company 

Box  395  MARION,  IND. 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 


Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for  use  of  clay-pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St.  Louis:  654  Pierce  Bldg.  New  Orleans:  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Pittsburgh:  405  Oliver  Bldg. 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  Montreal:  286  St.  Janies  St. 

St.  Paul:  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  45  Canadian  Life  Block 

New  York  City:  362 — 50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 


In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


ALABAMA 

The  Decatur  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  succeeded  to 
the  business  of  the  Decatur  Brick  Company,  at  Decatur, 
Ala.  The  latter  business,  a  name  for  the  partnership  of 
James  D.  Scruggs  and  James  L.  Echols,  ceased  with  the  re¬ 
cent  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

CALIFORNIA 

L.  R.  McKenzie,  sales  manager  of  the  California  Brick 
Company,  o'f  San  Francisco,  has  been  married  and  left  for 
the  East  this  week,  not  to  return  until  the  end  of  ’Novem¬ 
ber. 

R.  G.  McBean,  of  Gladding,  McBean  and  Company,  brick 
and  terra  cotta  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco  and  Lincoln, 
Cal.,-  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  California  Pottery  Company,  makers  of  sewer  pipe 
and  other  clay  products,  located  at  East  Twelfth  street  and 
Park  avenue, -Oakland,  Cal.,  has  about  completed  a  number 
of  improvements  at  its  plant. 

Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  of  fire  brick  report  that  the 
general  demand  for  fire  brick  has  dropped  off  materially 
owing  to  the  inactivity  in  the  oil,  lumber  and  smelting  in¬ 
dustries  resulting  from  the  European  war. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  building  operations  for  October 
showed  a  gain  of  considerably  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  over  the  month  preceding,  and  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  over  the  month  of  October,  1913. 

The  paving  of  Third  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  with 
brick  is  now  more  than  half  completed.  This  is  expected 
to  be  the  supreme  test  of  paving  brick  in  that  city,  as  it  is 
claimed  that  the  traffic  on  Third  street  is  heavier  than  the 
majority  of  streets.  Brick  manufactured  by  the  Denny- 
Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  are 
being  used  on  this  work.  ' 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  South  Windsor  brick  plant,  owned  by  R.  O.  Clark, 
East  Berlin,  Conn.,  was  devastated  by  fire  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

A  recent  fire  nearly  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Aetna 
Brick  Company,  located  at  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  en¬ 
tailing  a  loss  of  $7,000,  which  is  covered  by  insurance. 

GEORGIA 

The  Southern  Pipe  and  Culvert  Company,  Macon,  Ga., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  manu¬ 
facture  clay  pipe  and  other  products.  R.  E.  Findley,  John 
A.  Porter,  A.  J.  Matthews  and  G.  W.  Matthews  are  in¬ 
terested. 

ILLINOIS 

L.  H.  Lambert  of  the  Beaverville  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  Beaverville,  Ill.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Chicago. 

The  Hamilton  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  Hamilton. 
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Ill.,  has  received  an  order  for  several  carloads  of  building 
tile  to  be  shipped  to  Havana,  Ill.,  for  use  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  theater  at  that  point. 

INDIANA 

Gary  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Gary,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  manufacture 
brick  and  tile.  F.  Enwecke,  A.  Wende  and  W.  Neumeist- 
er,  all  of  Gary,  are  interested. 

The  Greene  County  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Tulip,  Ind.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000.  The  directors  of  the  company  are:  George 
W.  Cotton,  Marshall  Cotton  and  A.  C.  Snodgrass. 

The  Montezuma  Brick  Works,  Montezuma,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  and  clay  products.  The  directors  of  the 
company  are:  R.  H.  Lanyon,  W.  D.  Mclllvaine,  Robert 
Cousin  and  others. 

IOWA 

Thomas  Green  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  was  in  Chicago  a  few 
days  ago  investigating  kilns. 


KANSAS. 

The  Excelsior  brick  plant  at  Excelsior,  Kan.,  which  has 
the  largest  capacity  of  any  brick  plant  in  the  gas  belt,  is 
turning  out  one  hundred  thousand  brick  a  day.  The  man¬ 
agement  expects  to  continue  this  rate  of  production  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

The  Union  Brick  Company,  Iola,  Kan.,  has  been  crowded 
with  orders  and  is  working  to  capacity.  The  plant  will  be 
operated  until  January  first,  when  it  will  be  closed  down  for 
a  month  for  necessary  repairs. 

Robert  Nesch,  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick 
Company,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  says  that  their  business  is  very 
good,  and  that  he  is  not  complaining  over  present  condi¬ 
tions.  He  also  states  that  the  company’s  prospects  are 
very  bright,  and  he  expects  to  see  better  business  in  the 
spring. 

The  Fredonia  Brick  Company,  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  has 
closed  down  for  four  months,  in  order  to  make  extensive 
alterations.  The  company  is  tearing  down  all  of  the  old 
kilns,  and  in  their  stead  constructing  eight  new  down-draft 
kilns.  Instead  of  making  common  brick  the  company  will 
now  produce  square  and  round-edge  red  repressed  and  vit¬ 
rified  face-brick. 

F.  C.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  Union  Brick  Company,  at 
Iola,  Kas.,  when  in  Kansas  City  recently,  stated  that  business 
had  never  been  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  couldn’t  be 
better  because  the  Union  brick  plant  is  operating  to  capacity 
all  of  the  time.  “We  are  running  full  force  and  have  a 
demand  for  every  brick  that  we  turn  out,”  he  states.  This 
company  produces  in  addition  to  an  excellent  common  brick, 
a  vitrified  paver.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  thousand  brick  per  day. 


KENTUCKY 

H.  H.  Frazer,  sales  manager  for  R.  B.  Tyler  Company, 
Louisville,  who  has  been  laid  up  for  some  weeks  with  typhoid 
fever,  is  recovering  nicely  and  will  shortly  be  at  the  office 
again. 

The  Bannon  Pipe  Company  has  had  an  excellent  run  this 
season  in  Kentucky  on  its  light  salt-glazed  brick  and  will 
manufacture  this  brick  in  larger  quantities  next  season.  The 
Bannon  paving  block  has  sold  fairly  well  this  season,  but 


BURNS  EVENLY 


Just  as  good  ware  taken  from  bottom  as  top. 

No  Damaged  Ware  from 
Water  Smoking 

Bottom  pieces  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Try  the 

Improved  Hook  System 

Don’t  White-Wash 

But  produces  a  nice  clean  uniform  burn.  Let  us 
prove  our  claims — you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  KILN  CO. ,  VIGO,  O. 

Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Dryer  Car  supplied 
with  or  without  decks  of 
wood  or  steel. 


Reduce 

Your 

Handling 

Costs 

by  the  Purchase  of 
Efficient  Equipment 


ATLAS 

High  Efficiency 
Cars  and 
Electric 
Locomotives 


Kocker  Side  Dump  Car 

Also  made  in  end  dump.  Above 
car  made  for  loading  with 
steam  shovel. 


No.  5730 

Storage  Battery  Locomotive. 
One  end  operated. 


will  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Let  us  send  you  cata¬ 
logue  and  quote  prices. 

The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  I 

1287  Marquette  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Soft-Mud  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes 

Get  Our  Plans 

Dry  or  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 

Barrows  and  Trucks 
Disintegrators 

Clay  Cars— Dryer  Cars 
Hoisting  Drums 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 


GET  MARTIN 
PRICE 
LIST 


LANCASTER 

PENNA. 

U.  S.  A 


GET  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 


Modern 


The  “Martin 


BRICK 
MACHINERY 


YARD 

SUPPLIES 


SCHULTZ  EQUIPMENT 

For  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Plants 

We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  furnishing  complete  machinery 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  clay-working  plants,  including  expert  en¬ 
gineering  service  in  supervising  erection  and  installation. 


Double  Pug  Mill  equipment,  especially  designed  for  the  perfect  preparation 
of  material  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 


SCHULTZ  HEAVY  DUTY  FRICTION  CLUTCH 

suitable  for  all  purposes.  If  you  are  having  clutch  trouble,  write  to 

us  and  we  will  show  you  the  way  out  of  your  difficulties. 

Complete  brick  plants  furnished  prompt  ly.  including  auger  machines, 
pug  mills,  clay  cars  and  granulator  shafts. 

Cutting  and  cut  steel  gears  always  in  stock  for  brick  machines,  also 
granulator  knives. 

Remember,  we  are  brick  works  engineers  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  regard¬ 
ing  any  improvements  or  repairs  which  you  contemplate. 

A.  L.  SCHULTZ  &  SON,  1675  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Monroe  1629 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Power  Transmission  Appliances, 
Engines  and  Boilers, 


brick  paving  jobs  were  rather  scarce,  as  the  city  did  not  do 
any  large  amount  of  paving. 

The  Louisville  Pottery  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  had 
a  very  good  fall  and  summer  trade  on  jars,  but  the  demand 
for  jugs  has  been  light.  Business,  however,  should  pick  up 
nicely  as  the  holiday  season  draws  near,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  local  liquor  houses  use  large  quantities  of  jugs  for  holi¬ 
day  specials.  Flower  pots  have  been  very  active  as  the  flor¬ 
ists  have  had  a  good  season. 

Joe  Nevin,  manager  of  the  Louisville  Brick  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  very  enthusiastic  over  an  experimental 
glazed  face-brick  recently  made  in  that  company’s  dry- 
pressed  brick  plant.  This  brick  is  of  a  very  rich,  dark  red 
color,  side  cut,  and  when  glazed  turns  so  dark  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  black.  Mr.  Nevin  said  that  he  is  preparing  to  manu¬ 
facture  this  brick  for  the  market  next  season,  and  judging 
from  various  comments  made  upon  samples,  it  promises  to 
bring  business. 

R.  J.  Telford,  a  material  dealer  in  the  Realty  Building, 
Louisville,  has  added  three  new  brick  lines  to  those  he  is 
already  carrying.  These  lines  are  manufactured  by  the  Jack- 
son  Brick  and  Hollowware  Company  of  Brownstown,  Ind., 
the  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  and 
the  Huntingburg  Dry-Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Hunting- 
burg,  Ind.  Mr.  Telford  hardly  got  a  good  start  with  brick 
this  season,  but  expects  to  handle  a  good  deal  of  business 
next  year. 

The  R.  B.  Tyler  Company,  Louisville,  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  extended  brick  display  in  its  Fourth-avenue  show 
room,  which  will  contain  something  entirely  new  and  which 
should  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention.  This  display  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  brick  wall  or  partition  extending  across  the  building, 
separating  the  office  from  the  sales  room.  The  company  con¬ 
sidered  placing  a  regular  wooden  partition  as  used  in  most 
offices,  but  the  brick  arrangement  will  be  very  practical  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  for  display  purposes.  Rough  texture 
brick  will  be  used  in  its  construction. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  D.  J.  Curtis  Brick  Company,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  by 
Daniel  J.  Curtis,  Anna  Q.  Curtis  and  Daniel  J.  Curtis, 
Jr- 

The  products  of  the  quarries  and  clay  pits  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  furnish  more  than  half  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  state.  While  the  greater  part  of  this  proportion 
was  from  the  stone  quarries,  the  value  of  clay  products 
during  1913  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000,  which  is  a 
slight  gain  over  the  figures  for  1912. 

MICHIGAN 

Large  shipments  of  brick  are  being  made  by  the  DeAr- 
mont  Brick  Company,  of  Petoskey,  Mich.,  to  Mackinaw 
Island,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  summer  homes 
at  that  point. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four  of  Detroit’s  newest 
buildings  erected  at  Grand  Circus  Park  were  built  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  These  structures  are  the  Kresge  build¬ 
ing,  eighteen  stories  high;  the  Tuller  Hotel  addition, 
twelve  stories  high;  the  new  Statler  Hotel,  sixteen  stories 
high,  and  the  David  Whitney  building,  eighteen  stories 
high. 

The  voters  of  Detroit  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
city  charter  on  November  3rd,  which  will  mean  more 
business  for  the  brick  men.  This  amendment  increases 
the  interest  limit  on  municipal  bonds  from  four  to  five 
per  cent  and  will  enable  the  city  to  sell  its  bonds  and  thus 
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proceed  with  many  buildings  which  have  been  planned, 
and  others  for  which  contracts  have  already  been  let. 
Among  the  new  buildings  will  be  the  municipal  courts, 
costing  $600,000;  schools,  aggregating  $1,500,000  and  a 
new  addition  to  the  general  hospital. 

The  Detroit  Brick  Manufacturers’  and  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  planning  a  campaign  of  advertising  slides  in  lo¬ 
cal  moving  picture  houses.  Where  the  construction  of 
the  theatre  is  of  brick,  a  slide  something  along  this  line 
will  be  shown — “This  theatre  is  built  of  brick  and  is  ab¬ 
solutely  fireproof.”  In  an  investigation  made  by  Manager 
William  B.  Wreford,  he  found  that  all  of  the  newer  mov¬ 
ing  picture  houses  were  constructed  of  brick.  At  the 
present  time  six  large  picture  houses,  seating  no  less  than 
1,000  people  each,  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  are  all 
being  built  with  brick.. 

The  Frederick  B.  Stevens  Company,  dealers  in  brick, 
Detroit,  have  added  the  Ferris  “Velvet”  brick  lines,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  will  have  the  exclusive  selling  rights  in 
southeastern  Michigan.  The  display  is  shown  in  thirty- 
two  new  panels,  necessitating  the  opening  of  another  room 
in  the  office  in  connection  with  the  general  display.  If 
November  and  December  trade  averages  with  last  year, 
the  Stevens  company  will  show  an  increase  of  more  than 
thirty  per  cent  as  compared  with  1913. 

MINNESOTA 

The  Verna  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Warba,  Minn., 
has  just  closed  its  plant  after  a  very  busy  season  in  which 
it  turned  out  a  record  output  of  five  million  brick. 

The  Tate,  Johnson  and  Tate  Clay  Products  Company, 
Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  has  been  organized,  with  F.  E.  Tate 
as  one  of  the  interested  parties.  This  company  is  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  curved  silo  blocks 
and  wfill  need  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

MISSOURI. 

A.  S.  Coen,  manager  of  the  Coen  Building  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  states  that  business  has  shown  a 
gratifying  increase  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  that  the 
prospects  are  brighter  now  than  they  have  been  for  several 
months.  This  company  is  supplying  the  brick  for  the  new 
•Coco  Cola  building,  which  is  probably  the  largest  brick 
building  now  in  the  course  of  construction  in  Kansas  City. 

The  city  council  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  has  passed  a  law  that 
prohibits  the  building  of  any  type  of  building  employing  ma¬ 
terials  other  than  brick  or  stone  within  a  radius  of  one  block 
around  the  town  square.  An  amendment  was  proposed 
which  would  permit  the  erection  of  metal  buildings  for  the 
storage  of  gasoline  for  cleaning  purposes,  but  was  defeated 
on  the  grounds  that  brick  affords  a  better  protection  against 
fire,  than  any  metal  that  would  be  used. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  new  glazed  brick  upon  which  the  Sayre  and  Fisher 
Company,  of  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  have  been  working  for  the 
past  six  weeks,  is  now  on  the  market  and  is  meeting  with 
great  success. 

NEW  YORK 

Hall  and  Sons,  Jewett,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $144,000  for  the  manufacture  of 


|  Profit  in  Every  Dip 

—then  plenty  of  dips,  and  you  have  a  clay 
digging  proposition  that  spells  dividends.  And 
that’s  just  what  we  offer  you  in  a  MARION 
|  Revolving  Shovel. 

These  little  machines  have  revolutionized  clay 
mining  methods  by  doing  this  work  easier, 
better,  quicker  and  Cheaper — and  they’ll  dig 
j  Your  clay  in  the  same  way. 

Are  you  having  trouble  with  labor?  Can’t  you 
maintain  a  steady  tonnage?  Isn’t  the  clay  well 
mixed?  Is  it  costing  you  too  much  to  dig? — 
Then  you  need  a  MARION.  Write  for  Catalog 
|  92,  Today — it  tells  why. 

I  THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO. 

I  Station  A.  (ESTABLISHED  1884)  MARION,  0.  I 


To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 


R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 


Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 
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clay  products,  fire  clay  and  fire  brick.  H.  B.  Washburn, 
C.  R.  Bangs  and  G.  P.  Putnam,  Sr.,  are  the  incorporators. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


j  Pot  Molding  | 

I  Machinery  | 

We  specialize  in 
Machines 

for  the  Manufacture 
of  Pottery 

and  Guarantee 
|  Every  One  We  Sell. 

Write  us  for  information. 

|  Baird  f 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

54-56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Lehigh’s 

The)  Cement  for  Paving  Brick  Grout 

Lehigh  is  High  in  Strength,  Uniform  in  Color  and 
Fineness.  You  Don’t  Have  to  Guess  with  Lehigh. 

Specify  and  Use  Lehigh  in  all  Brickwork.  Remember 
the  Mortar  Joint  is  an  Important  Factor  in  the  Wall. 
Use  Lehigh  and  Cease  to  Worry. 

It  Assures  Satisfaction  Under  All  Conditions. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Main  Office  Western  Office 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

11  Mills — Annual  Capacity  Over  12,000,000  Barrels 


For  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile,  the  High  Point 
Roofing  Tile  Company,  High  Point,  N.  C.,  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  which  is  subscribed 
by  W.  F.  Norman,  R.  R.  Ragan  and  others. 

Exceptionally  good  business  in  his  line  is  reported  by  G.  W. 
Isenhour,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  one  of  the  largest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  that  section.  Mr.  Isenhour’s  company  operates 
plants  in  East  Spencer  and  Durham,  N.  C.  He  declares  they 
have  been  worked  to  their  capacity  recently  in  keeping- up 
with  orders. 

OHIO 

An  addition  to  the  Buckeye  Clay  Pot  Company’s  plant, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  now  being  planned,  to  cost  $15,000.  W. 
K.  Brownlee  is  president  and  A.  S.  Zopfi  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  this  firm. 

George  Fenton,  formerly  with  the  Metropolitan  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Company,  is  organizing  a  stock  company  at 
Barberton,  Ohio,  capitalized  at  $50,000,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  drain  tile  and  building  blocks. 

Because  of  the  need  of  additional  capacity,  the  Stratton 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Empire,  Ohio,  is  planning  to  erect 
a  new  sewer  pipe  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Homer, 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  In  addition  to  125  horse  power 
engines  and  boilers,  a  complete  water  supply  system  will 
be  installed. 

The  Alliance  Clay  Product  Company,  of  Alliance,  Ohio, 
is  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  family  of  licensees  of  the 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Company,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Others  who  have  joined  recently  are  the  Springfield  Paving 
Brick  Company,  Springfield,  Ill.,  the  Terre  Haute  Vitrified 
Brick  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  the  Albion  Vitrified 
Brick  Company,  Albion,  Ill. 

George  Binkenberger,  Cincinnati  manager  of  the  Hydraulic- 
Press  Brick  Company,  stated  recently  that  the  approaching 
close  of  the  building  season  of  1914  finds  the  Cincinnati  office 
with  orders  on  hand  for  the  completion  of  a  few  fair  sized 
residences,  but  with  no  large  work  to  finish.  In  fact,  big  jobs 
have  been  rather  scarce  in  Cincinnati  this  year,  the  few  com¬ 
pleted  or  under  way,  notably  the  Gwynn  building,  the  Bell 
Telephone  building  and  the  Union  Trust  addition,  having 
been  started  last  year  and  the  contracts  let  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Rinkenberger,  however,  is  busy  mapping  out  plans  for  get¬ 
ting  business  next  season,  as  he  expects  to  see  a  marked  re¬ 
vival  in  building  activity  in  1915. 

A  rather  unusual  example  of  the  superiority  of  a  clay  prod¬ 
uct  to  which  little  attention  is  given,  occurred  recently  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  a  new  bridge  has  just  been  constructed 
at  High  street,  across  which  telephone  lines  are  to  be  carried 
in  a  conduit.  One  of  the  telephone  companies  presented  a 
fiber  conduit  to  the  county  commissioners,  asking  permission 
to  use  it  on  the  bridge,  but  on  a  test,  the  material  crumbled 
with  astonishing  ease,  with  the  result  that  the  commissioners 
rejected  it  .and  demanded  clay  conduits,  such  r.s  are  usually 
used.  It  appears  that  the  city  had  already  purchased  fiber 
conduits  to  carry  its  electric  lines  over  the  bridge,  but  as  the 
county  alone  has  authority  over  the  structure,  it  is  possible 
that  clay  conduits  will  be  insisted  upon. 

The  brick  trade  in  Cincinnati  is  preparing  for  the  winter 
season  rather  early  this  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  which  has  affected  many  lines  here,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  cutting  down  of  prospective  building  operations. 
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Most  of  the  local  brick  plants  have  closed,  with  ample  re¬ 
serve  stocks  on  hand  to  meet  any  demand  which  may  arise, 
and  are  ready  to  settle  down  to  the  work  of  gathering  up 
the  loose  ends  of  the  season  and  loading  things  up  for  next 
spring.  The  past  few  months  have  been  fairly  active  with 
the  brick  men,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  city  building  commissioner’s  office  up  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1  showed  that  the  first  ten  months  of  1914  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  greater  number  of  building  permits  than  those 
of  1913,  although  the  work  done  in  that  period  of  1913  was 
more  extensive.  With  the  practical  certainty  that  there  will 
be  no  carpenters’  strike  or  other  labor  trouble  interfering 
with  building  next  year,  and  the  prospect  that  by  that  time 
general  business  conditions  will  be  much  improved  for  the 
better,  the  trade  is  confident  that  1915  will  prove  a  big  year 
from  the  very  start,  and  is  looking  forward  to  it. 

OKLAHOMA 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  reopening  of  the 
brick  plant  of  the  Blackwell  Brick  Company,  Blackwell, 
Okla.,  which  was  closed  down  about  two  months  ago.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Noll,  of  Wichita,  Kas.,  who  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  now  on  the  ground  superintending  the  work  of 
getting  the  plant  in  shape  to  resume  operations.  This 
company,  with  a  sales  territory  that  includes  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  is  furnishing  brick  for  many  buildings  in  the 
course  of  construction  in  Wichita. 

OREGON 

John  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  James  Kennedy  Construction 
Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  at  present  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  superintending  the  construction  of  a  large  storm  sewer 
in  that  city  for  which  he  has  the  contract. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  plant  of  the  Van  Ormer  Brick  Company,  Pitcairn, 
Pa.,  has  _been  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Keystone  Clay  Company,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $5,000  to  $75,000. 

The  main  buildings  and  machinery  at  Gorman  Broth¬ 
ers  brick  plant,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  estimated  loss  being  $14,000. 

E.  S.  Fox  and  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  kept 
very  busy  making  foundry  stove  linings  at  their  terra 
cotta  plant.  This  company  expects  business  in  this  line 
of  ware  to  pick  up  rapidly  during  the  coming  month. 

In  preparation  for  the  winter  trade,  the  O.  Hatten 
Brick  Company,  Ninth  Street  and  Fishers  Lane,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  having  the  plant  and  equipment  overhauled.  * 
Business  is  said  to  be  very  good  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Tansey  Brick  Company,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  contemplating  making  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  of  new  machinery  at  its  plant.  Business  with 
this  company  is  reported  as  being  very  good. 

Bids  will  soon  be  advertised  for  for  supplying  brick  for 
paving  various  streets  in  Chester,  Pa.  Plans  are  now  be¬ 
ing  completed  by  B.  G.  Ladomus’  engineer,  Law  Build¬ 
ing,  Chester,  Pa.  The  work  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  over  $40,000. 

The  Keystone  Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  comprising  thirty-six  acres  at 
Comly  Street  and  Second  Street  Pike,  having  a  frontage 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  company  will  use 
this  additional  ground  for  its  business. 

J.  F.  Brady,  brick  manufacturer,  Crozier  Building, 


The  CANTON  is  the  Grate 
for  the  Plant  that 
Counts  the  Cost 

CONVENIENCE,  ECONOMY  and  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  are  the  three  important  features 
which,  combined  with  simplicity  of  parts 
and  ease  of  installation,  must  convince 
clayworkers  of  the  unusual  merit  of  the 
Canton  Grate. 

With  its  use  every  pound  of  coal  is  made 
to  yield  its  full  value,  resulting  in  a  saving 
of  from  25  to  33*4%  on  fuel,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  on  labor.  Absolute  control 
of  oxidation  and  reduction  is  also  insured. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  through  the  use  of  the 
Canton  Shaking  and  Dumping  Grate — suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  you  that  you  should  in¬ 
vestigate  further. 

Bulletin  B  contains  additional 
information 

The  Canton  Grate  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


Loads  in  10  Minutes 
Unloads  in  One 


And  never  chips  a  brick.  The 
bigger  the  load,  the  farther  you 
want  to  go,  the  quicker  you  want 
to  get  there,  the  more  reason  why 
you  should  buy  a  Martinsburg  Brick 
Wagon. 

Get  the  Facts,  First.  Learn  why  the 
Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon  will  solve 
your  delivery  problem.  Find  out  about 
its  large  capacity,  easy  draft,  quick  un¬ 
loading  and  flexibility.  No  obligation. 

The  Auburn  Wagon  Company 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 
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SEGER’S 

COLLECTED  WORKS 

A  MINE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Containing  Many  Nuggets  of  Val¬ 
uable  Clayworking  Experience 

We  are  receiving  many  orders  for  our  re¬ 
cently-issued  volume  of  Seger’s  Collected 
Works.  Every  clayworker  has  had  an 
opportunity  at  some  time  or  other  to  read 
some  of  the  articles  from  the  able  pen  of 
Hermann  August  Seger,  and  his  writings 
have  served  as  a  base  for  progress  in  clay¬ 
working  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world .  Seger’s  Collected  Works,  as  issued 
by  us,  contains  a  collection  of  the  articles 
that  we  think  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
our  readers,  and  you  could  make  no  more 
profitable  addition  to  your  library  shelves 
than  by  securing  a  copy  of  this  work.  It 
is  handsomely  bound  in  silk  cloth,  stamped 
in  gold,  and  contains  304  pages  of  the  best 
technical  information.  The  size  of  the  book 
is6x9in.  Place yourorderat once  beforethe 
edition  is  exhausted.  Price  $3. 50,  postpaid. 

Book  Department 
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Philadelphia,  is  supplying  vitrified  sewer  brick  to  J.  Mul¬ 
len  Contracting  Company,  Winfield,  Pa.,  and  also  for 
Frank  Marks  Contracting  Company.  The  total  number 
of  brick  called  for  in  this  contract  is  50,000. 

J.  A.  Pheil,  a  well  known  brick  manufacturer  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  has  inaugurated  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign.  Mr.  Pheil  is  utilizing  all  the  local  morning 
newspapers  as  his  medium  and  is  making  a  specialty  of 
all  grades  of  building  brick.  The  campaign  thus  far  is 
reported  by  him  as  progressing  very  satisfactorily. 

Three  men,  who  were  overwhelmed  recently  by  the 
collapse  of  a  clay  bank  under  which  they  were  working 
in  the  brickyard  of  Charles  A.  Young,  Philadelphia,  were 
dug  out  by  fellow  workmen  only  after  one  of  them  had 
been  so  badly  crushed  that  he  was  rendered  unconscious. 
He  is  now  in  a  serious  condition  in  St.  Agnes  Hospital. 

R.  F.  Channell,  of  the  McLain  Fire  Brick  Company, 
Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  is  at  present  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  business  trip  throughout  the  western  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  trip  is  to  cover  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
during  which  Mr.  Channell  will  visit  several  of  the  larger 
brick  manufacturers  in  that  section. 

County  Commissioner  Thomas  A.  Osborn  has  advo¬ 
cated  the  construction  of  a  net-work  of  highways  for 
Cambria  county,  Pa.,  constructed  of  vitrified  brick.  The 
commissioner  believes  it  advisable  to  construct  a  brick 
plant  near  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  and  put  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  at  work  in  it,  making  the  brick  with  which  to  pave 
the  county  roads. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  to  the  brick 
plant  operated  by  J.  H.  Earley,  at  Nicetown,  Pa.,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  this  city.  In  addition  to  this,  the  machinery  is 
being  generally  overhauled  and  other  necessary  repairs 
are  being  made  to  get  the  plant  in  first  class  condition 
for  a  steady  winter  run.  Mr.  Earley  reports  business  as 
being  very  satisfactory. 

Because  their  supply  of  clay  has  become  exhausted, 
the  Steelton  and  Harrisburg  Brick  Company,  Steelton, 
Pa.,  has  closed  down  with  the  announcement  that  it  will 
go  out  of  business  January  1st,  1915.  This  company, 
which  was  organized  in  1896,  operated  as  many  as  four 
plants  in  Steelton  at  one  time.  The  present  plant,  which 
employed  about  forty-five  men,  turned  out  a  high  grade 
red  brick.  A  large  stock  is  on  hand  which  will  be  sold 
before  liquidating. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  conditions  in  and  about  Philadelphia  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  As  a  general  rule  business  holds  up  re¬ 
markably  well  and  the  outlook  is  considered  good.  There 
are  important  contracts  held  here  which  call  for  deliveries 
throughout  the  year  and  these,  together  with  shorter 
term  contracts  and  current  orders,  are  sufficiently  large 
to  create  the  belief  among  brick  manufacturers  that  they 
will  have  plenty  to  do  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  some  dullness  during 
the  winter  months,  but  this  will  be  accepted  as  a  logical 
development  and  will  not  detract  from  the  excellent  sea¬ 
son  which  brick  interests  are  enjoying. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Darlington  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  by  B. 
Williamson  and  J.  E.  Blackman. 

TENNESSEE 

Negotiations  have  been  practically  completed  whereby 
the  Southern  Refractory  Company  has  been  formed  to 
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take  over  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Clay  Products 
Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  plant  and  property 
at  Mission  Ridge,  Ga.  W.  M.  Barker  is  serving  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  company,  with  headquarters  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  The  old  plant  will  be  rehabilitated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

TEXAS 

The  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Gonzalez,  Tex., 
has  installed  a  new  150-h.  p.  engine  in  place  of  the  80-h.  p. 
which  has  been  in  service  for  a  number  of  years. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  established  its  California  headquarters  at  221 
Sharon  building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  with  C.  S.  Laumeister 
in  charge. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Gray-Stone  Fire  Brick 
Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the  manufacture  of  fire 
brick.  The  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  is  placed 
at  $100,000,  and  the  incorporators  are:  W.  F.  Gary,  C. 
W.  Stone  and  E.  Mills.  •  • 

The  Washington  Brick,  Lime  and  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  issued  a  new  and  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  its  products.  The  book  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  cuts  of  the  company’s  varied  products  in  natural 
colors  as  well  as  with  pictures  of  the  plant. 

The  valuation  of  the  building  permits  issued  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  during  the  past  month  was  ten  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  the  permits  for  the  month  preceding,  and  about 
thirty  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  month  of  October  of 
last  year. 

The  American  Fire  Brick  Company,  Spokane,  Wash., 
has  completed  improvements  and  repairs  in  its  plant  at 
Mica,  Wash.,  which  will  enable  it  to  continue  operations 
throughout  the  entire  winter.  Thirty-five  men  have  been 
employed,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  raw  material 
approximates  two  hundred  and  forty  tons.  Four  carloads 
of  brick  and  tile  constitute  the  daily  shipments. 

What  is  believed  to  be  a  rich  deposit  of  diatomaceous 
earth  or  kieselguhr,  has  been  discovered  in  western  Grant 
county,  Washington,  by  the  chemists  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  Paper  Company,  who  have  been  experimenting  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  to  find  clay  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  previously  imported,  but  the  supply  of 
which  has  been  curtailed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Chemical  tests  have  been  most  favorable,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  just  what  quantities  the  clay  occurs,  although 
the  tract  comprises  several  hundred  acres. 

The  remarkable  life  of  brick  paving  was  demonstrated 
recently  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  when  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  made  a  proposal  to  the  board  of  public 
works  to  buy  the  brick  that  are  now  being  removed  from 
Second  avenue,  with  a  view  of  using  them  in  paving  other 
streets  in  the  city.  These  brick  have  been  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  on  Second  avenue  for  approximately  twenty  years, 
and  have  been  subjected  to  the  heaviest  sort  of  traffic 
during  all  this  time.  The  remarkable  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  of  these  brick  has  been  commented  on,  not  only  by 
practical  engineers,  but  by  laymen  generally,  who  have 
noticed  them  as  they  were  being  taken  up,  preparatory  to 
laying  the  new  vitrified  blocks.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  brick  are  in  such  condition 
that  they  could  be  turned  over,  relaid,  and  render  another 
twenty  years  service. 

The  construction  of  vitrified  brick  roads  continues 
steadily  in  the  Puget  Sound  section  of  Washington.  L.  R. 


A  Burning  Record 

A  clayworker  tells  an  interesting  story 
of  his  experience  with  one  clay  burning 
system.  He  writes  it  is  “producing  fine 
results” — burns  kiln  in  “29  hours” — 
“makes  a  large  saving  in  time” — and 
“quite  a  saving  in  fuel.”  You  simply 
cannot  get  away  from  evidence  like  this. 


This  is  the  kiln  in  which  the  Record  was  made. 


Bucyrus,  O.,  Oct.  28,  1914. 
“Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

“Vigo,  Ohio. 

“Gentlemen: — 

“The  old  221/^Tfoot  kiln  in  which  we  installed  the 
Hook  System  is  producing  fine  results.  At  differ¬ 
ent  times  during  the  past  summer  we  have  burned 
this  kiln  in  29  hours  from  the  time  of  applying  the 
match.  It  makes  a  large  saving  of  time  over  the 
old  style  and  quite  a  saving  of  fuel.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  out  nice,  well  burned  tile  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Hook  System. 

“Tours'  truly, 

“John  Witter.” 


The  Hook  System  of 

Burning  Clay  Products 

is  applicable  to  either  round  or  rectangular 
kilns,  old  or  new.  Produces  well  burned  ware 
in  all  parts  of  kiln.  Saves  time — fuel — labor. 

Also  burns  glazed  ware. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  masons  for 
constructing  kilns  complete,  ready  for  ware. 

Our  masons  are  thoroughly  competent  in  every 
respect. 

Full  information  on  clay  burning  and  how  the 
Hook  System  solves  this  problem  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  No  obligation.  Write  at  once. 


Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Main  Office,  Vigo,  Ohio 

Canadian  Office,  250  Defferin  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 
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you  make,  sell  or  use 
Burned  Clay  Fireproofing 


You 

Need 

This 

Book 


THE  HOLLOW 
TILE  HOUSE 

by  Frederick  Squires 

is  brim  full  of  valuable  information 
and  good  reading  matter  on  this  new 
field  of  hollow  tile  in  residential  con¬ 
struction,  its  history,  how  the  tile  is  laid 
up,  cost  data  and  a  host  of  other  in¬ 
teresting  subjects,  all  of  which  is  skil¬ 
fully  woven  by  the  author  into  a  very 
fascinating  story.  A  large  number  of 
illustrations  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  architectural  beauties  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  hollow  tile  house.  It  will 
be  time  well  invested  to  read  this  book. 

ORDER  A  COPY  NOW. 

PRICE  $2.50 

Book  Department 
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Ellis  has  completed  the  Redmond-Snoqualmie  road, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  state  highway  board.  The 
Jahn  Construction  Company  has  completed  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  of  road  between  the  Pacific  Highway  and  the 
city  of  Auburn,  in  King  county,  and  is  also  constructing 
the  balance  of  the  Pacific  highway,  extending  to  the  Pierce 
county  line.  This  completes  a  continuously  paved  brick 
road  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  a  distance  of  forty- 
one  miles.  Within  three  or  four  weeks  vitrified  brick 
paving  will  be  completed,  which  will  afford  a  continuous 
highway  from  the  southern  limit  of  the  city  of  Seattle  to 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Renton.  The  vitrified 
brick  for  all  this  work  were  furnished  by  the  Denny- 
Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company. 


Pottery  Notes 

A  resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  some  Mention 
of  their  plans  for  the  future. 


The  invention  of  a  machine  that  will  make  lavatory 
water  tanks  faster  and  even  better  than  those  now  made 
by  hand  is  a  new  feature  of  the  domestic  and  sanitary 
pottery  business  which  has  been  developed  within  the  past 
few  weeks.  Such  tanks  have  been  tested  in  a  most  thor¬ 
ough  manner,  and  their  stability  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt.  The  invention  of  this  machine  means  that  sanitary 
pottery  pressers  will  soon  be  working  on  other  lines  than 
water  tanks,  for  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  hand-made 
tank  to  compete  in  the  commercial  world  with  the  ma¬ 
chine-pressed  tank. 

William  Polk,  of  East  Liverpool,  who  invented  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  making  of  domestic  pottery  saggers  in  which 
the  ware  is  burned,  is  the  inventor  of  the  tank  machine. 
Severe  tests  have  been  made  of  the  tank  product  by  Pitts¬ 
burgh  men,  who  are  interested  in  the  plumbing  supply 
business,  and  they  have  pronounced  the  machine  and  tank 
as  one  of  the  most  notable  creations  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  plumbing  trade.  Only  one 
piece  of  clay  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
machine-made  tank,  which  can  be  turned  out  at  the  rate 
of  several  hundred  daily.  No  pottery  worker  could  be 
“speeded”  up  to  such  a  record.  After  these  tanks  are  dried 
they  are  dipped  in  the  glaze  before  being  fired,  and  when 
taken  from  the  kilns  are  in  perfect  condition. 

An  all-vitreous  porcelain  water  tank,  so  the  plumbing 
trade  declares,  is  preferable  to  the  enameled  iron  tank. 
The  rust  problem  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  tank 
within  itself  is  entirely  sanitary. 

Another  feature  of  this  machine  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  other  items  can  be  made  by  it,  the  only  matter  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  size  of  the  dies.  The 
manufacture  of  vitreous  porcelain  bath  tubs  is  now  being 
considered,  all  of  which  shows  that  any  sanitary  item  now 
pressed  by  hand,  and  without  “elbows”  can  be  made  by 
this  machine. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  laboratories,  is  now  making  numerous  tests  of 
American  clays  with  a  view  of  developing  a  body  for  the 
making  of  domestic  ware  that  will  be  superior  to  any  that 
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is  now  imported.  These  investigations  are  being  made 
under  the  direction  of  P.  H.  Bates,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Bureau,  and  some  remarkable  results  have,  even  at  this 
early  date,  been  attained.  Southern  clays  are  being  used 
almost  entirely  in  these  tests,  and  it  has  been  found  that  by 
purifying  them  and  adding  other  American-mined  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  a  body  can  be  made  that  is  not  now  surpassed  even 
by  any  foreign  pottery  or  china  manufacturer. 

T.  A.  McNicol,  for  many  years  secretary-treasurer  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Potters’  Co-Operative  Company,  at 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  severed  his  connections  with 
that  concern,  and  while  still  holding  a  small  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business,  plans  to  enter  other  pursuits.  He  is 
a  brother  of  the  late_Hugh  A.  McNicol,  president  of  the 
Potters’  Co-Operative  Company,  and  whose  widow  now 
controls  the  business.  Mr.  McNicol  has  been  succeeded  by 
James  Rhinehart,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Rhinehart  Brothers,  street  paving  contractors  of  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio. 

The  Albright  China  Company,  which  is  erecting  a  new 
seven-kiln  pottery  at  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plans  to  have  a  prop¬ 
erty  that  for  efficiency  in  manufacturing,  and  the  saving  of 
time,  will  be  superior  to  any  so  far  erected  in  the  United 
States.  Architect  Cassius  Metsch,  of  East  Liverpool,  has 
declared  that  the  cost  of  overhead  charges  in  operation  at 
this  pottery  will  be  at  least  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  lower 
than  in  any  other  plant  now  working.  It  has  been  said  that 
more  time  and  money  is  lost  in  the  pottery  industry  through 
the  lack  of  efficiency  than  in  any  other  industry. 

The  old  Olive  pottery,  Sebring,  Ohio,  which  was  the 
second  pottery  built  in  that  town,  has  been  sold  to  the 
E.  H.  Sebring  China  Company  by  George  E.  Sebring  and 
H.  O.  Sebring.  The  company  purchasing  this  plant  has 
operated  and  leased  it  for  the  past  three  years,  and  E.  H. 
Sebring  will  continue  the  management  of  this  plant  for 
the  present. 

Harry  Harris,  decorator  foreman  of  the  Saxon  China 
Company, ..Sebring,  Ohio,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
decoration  department  of  that  company  for  the  past  year, 
was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  when  he  resigned  re¬ 
cently.  Roy  Walker,  of  Youngstown,  who  has  been  out 
on  the  road  as  sales  manager,  will  succeed  Mr.  Harris. 

The  Old  Elms  Pottery  Company,  Hamden,  Conn.,  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  about  $10,000, 
according  to  secretary  and  treasurer  J.  C.  Lippencott. 
Part  of  the  loss  was  covered  by  insurance  and  the  plant 
will  be  rebuilt  just  as  soon  as  an  adjustment  is  made. 
The  machinery  was  a  total  loss. 

The  Mayer  China  Company  is  running  to  capacity  at  its 
plant  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  This  company  uses  a  clay  which 
is  imported  from  Germany,  but  was  fortunate  in  receiving 
four  car  loads  of  this  clay  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war.  The  concern  is  installing  a  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem  and  making  other  improvements  at  its  plant. 

The  Saxon  China  Company,  Sebring,  Ohio,  is  erecting  a 
new  jigger  in  its  clay  shops  to  increase  its  capacity  of  ware 
to  take  care  of  the  incoming  holiday  orders. 

The  Limoges  China  Company,  Sebring,  Ohio,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $120,000. 

The  potteries  at  Sebring,  Ohio,  are  working  to  capacity 
and  business  prospects  are  reported  as  never  being  better. 


Crushing  Brick  for  Concrete. 

An  article  entitled  “Crushing  Brick  for  Concrete,”  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  “Rock  Products  and  Build¬ 
ing  Materials”  recalled  a  similar  experience  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  writer  while  acting  as  construction  en- 


Individual  Motor  Drive 
for  Brickmaking  Machines 

You  can  increase  the  efficiency  and 
decrease  the  operating  cost  of  your 
plant  by  equipping  each  of  your 
machines  with  its  own 

Westing  house  Motor 

Each  machine  will  be  driven  at 
the  exact  speed  for  maximum  eco¬ 
nomy.  It  will  use  power  only 
during  actual .  working  periods. 
When  a  machine  stops,  its  power 
cost  stops. 

All  the  expense  and  annoyance  of 
hangers,  complicated  shafting  and 
belting  are  banished. 

The  advice  of  our  brick  plant 
experts  is  free  to  you  upon  request. 
They  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  and  applying  motors  for 
the  best  results. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 
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Reduces  Radiation 
Losses  25%  to  30% 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  careful  tests  made  by  ex¬ 
perts,  that  the  loss  of  fuel  in  down-draft  kilns,  through 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  crowns  and  walls  of  kilns,  is 
about  50%.  The  greater  percentage  of  this  loss  is  through 
the  crown  of  the  kiln. 

In  order  to  save  this  waste  of  fuel,  the  idea  illustrated 
in  this  device  will  reduce  this  loss  from  25%  to 
30%,  and  very  materially  add  to  the  life  of  the  kiln. 

The  additional  crown  can  be  built  of  common  building 
brick,  or  other  material,  and  will  protect  the  lower  crown 
from  the  serious  loss  of  heat  and  from  the  wear  caused 
from  weather  conditions.  For  instance,  very  often  con¬ 
siderable  damage  is  caused  by  a  heavy  snow  or  rainfall 
when  kiln  is  on  high  heat.  This  extra  crown  eliminates 
that  danger  as  well  as  being  instrumental  in  saving  heat. 

The  kiln  wall  can  be  battered  back  to  a  thickness  of 
27  inches  above  the  furnaces.  The  wall  of  kiln  is  solid 
except  draft  opening  over  furnace,  which  is  9x6  inches, 
leading  to  the  foot  of  the  crown. 

With  this  device  the  McManigal  Furnace  should  be  used 
with  a  closed  door,  so  as  to  prevent  the  outside  air  from 
interfering  with  the  temperature.  The  heated  air  from 
top  of  kiln,  being  carried  within  the  kiln  wall,  in  draft 
flue  9x6  inches,  opposite  bag  wall,  will  very  materially 
add  to  the  effciency  of  combustion,  as  it  will  return  the 
intense  heat  to  the  kiln  at  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  crown  of  the  kiln  cannot  be  over¬ 
heated,  as  the  cold  air  brought  in  from  the  outside  by 
the  fan,  at  the  apex  of  the  crown,  reduces  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  that  point,  but  this  same  air,  mixing  with  the 
radiated  heat,  reaches  a  high  temperature  by  the  time 
it  enters  the  furnace,  thereby  producing  more  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

This  system  can  be  applied  to  rectangular  as  well  as 
round  down-draft  kilns. 

Write  use  for  further  information. 

The  McManigal  Grateless  Furnace  Co. 

Logan,  Ohio 


gineer  for  an  irrigation  company  in  the  Rio  Grande  val¬ 
ley  of  Texas. 

The  work  in  question  involved  among  other  things  a 
deep  concrete  pit  20  feet  6  inches  x  41  feet  9  inches  in 
plan,  the  floor  of  which  was  18  feet  6  inches  below  the 
ground  level  and  2  feet  3  inches  below  the  mean,  low  water 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  this  pit  being  utilized  to  house  two 
double-suction  centrifugal  pumps,  belt  driven,  and  by  thus 
locating  the  pumps  in  the  pit  we  were  able  to  materially 
diminish  the  suction  lift,  and  at  the  same  time  take  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  discharge  side  in  event  the  river  rose, 
which  it  usually  did  once  or  twice  during  a  season. 

No  rock  of  any  description  was  available  for  concrete 
work  and,  as  the  company  had  been  making  its  own  brick 
for  some  time  for  use  in  siphon  walls,  culverts,  and  small 
foundations,  the  writer,  more  from  necessity  than  choice, 
experimented  with  broken  brick  as  a  course  aggregate  for 
use  in  concrete,  first  using  concrete  thus  made  for  survey 
monuments,  and  then  for  light  foundations.  The  results 
of  such  experiments  were  highly  satisfactory.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  utilize  broken  brick  in  making  the 
concrete  for  this  pump  pit.  Labor  being  exceedingly 
cheap  (Mexicans  at  six  and  one-half  cents  per  hour),  no 
additional  expense  was  entailed  in  the  purchasing  of  a 
crusher  to  break  the  brick  to  a  two-inch  size.  After 
a  few  days’  experimenting  along  this  line,  the  writer  em¬ 
ployed  some  20  Mexican  boys,  in  age  from  10  to  18  years, 
paying  them  four  and  one-half  cents  per  hour,  and  sup¬ 
plying  each  boy  with  a  hammer  with  which  to  break  the 
brick  to  the  proper  size. 

The  sand  available  for  concrete  was  exceedingly  fine, 
but  clean,  being  obtained  from  shallow  pits  dug  along  the 
shore  of  the  river;  so,  therefore,  no  endeavor  was  made 
to  keep  the  broken  brick  to  a  uniform  two-inch  size;  in 
fact,  the  opposite  was  desirable,  endeavoring  to  grade  the 
pieces  from  one-half  inch  to  two  inches. 

Concrete  was  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  sack  of 
cement,  two-and-a-half  cubic  feet  of  sand,  four  cubic  feet 
of  broken  brick,  for  footings,  while  for  the  walls  the 
proportions  were  changed  to  one  sack  of  cement,  two 
cubic  feet  of  sand  and  three-and-a-half  cubic  feet  of  broken 
brick.  No  waterproofing  of  any  description  was  used, 
but  the  concrete  was  mixed  very  wet  and  was  well  spad¬ 
ed  after  being  poured. 

Some  six  months  after  the  work  was  completed  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  cut  into  some  of  the  concrete,  and  it 
developed  that  such  cutting  was  very  slow  when  using 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  men,  namely,  sledge 
hammers  and  long  striking  chisels.  The  concrete  showed 
upon  examination  that  the  brick  bats  themselves  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  considerable  amount  of  cement  mortar,  making 
a  concrete  exceptionally  hard  and  absolutely  impervious 
to  water,  which  fact  has  been  attested  several  times  in 
the  past  three  years  when  elevation  of  the  water  in  the 
Rio  Grande  has  risen  some  12  to  14  feet.  A  feature  which 
may  have  had  some  bearing  upon  the  fact  that  this  pit 
has  remained  waterproof  is  that  fresh  burned  bricks  were 
used  entirely  for  making  this  aggregate. — C.  M.  Wood,  in 
“Rock  Products.” 


Brickmaking  in  War-Torn  Mexico. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  have  thrown  Mexico 
strongly  into  the  limelight.  While  most  of  the  publicity 
has  been  given  to  the  killing  of  presidents  and  the  battles 
of  the  warring  factions,  occasionally  some  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  aspects  have  crept  into  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
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columns,  showing  that  this  is  a  country  rich  in  natural 
resources,  which  have  only  begun  to  be  developed.  When 
the  leaders  of  the  various  political  parties,  who  are  trying 
to  cut  one  another’s  throats,  have  been  disposed  of  and 
the  Indian  love  of  plunder  curbed,  this  sister  country, 
wonderful  in  many  ways,  should  open  up  an  opportunity 
for  American  capital  and  American  enterprise,  not  unlike 
that  being  uncovered  in  the  Latin  American  countries  at 
the  present  time. 

While  probably  the  development  of  its  oil  and  metal 
deposits  have  made  by  far  the  greatest  advances,  it  is  not 
insignificant  that  we  consider  the  following  report  of  a 
special  correspondent  in  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  “Banner,” 
under  date  of  October  26th,  which  goes  into  detail  cover¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  a  large  brick  plant  at  Monterey. 

The  brick  manufactory  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  was 
established  in  1891  with  a  capital  of  $250,000  Mexican 
money,  and  has  a  concession  from  the  government  ex¬ 
empting  it  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  twent  years. 
During  the.  last  three  years  the  company  has  shipped 
6,500,000  brick,  principally  for  the  construction  of  sewers 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  at  present  it  is  shipping 
1,000,000  monthly  to  Mexico  City  for  similar  purposes. 
The  annual  output  is  about  24,000,000.  There  are  40,000 
dry-pressed  brick  and  40,000  wet  brick  made  daily,  the 
wet  being  placed  in  drying  sheds  in  piles  for  five  or  ten 
days  and  then  in  the  kiln. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  employed  and 
five  or  six  boys  all  told,  the  wages  ranging  from  62  cents 
to  $2  Mexican  (29.8  to  96.2  cents  American  money)  per 
day.  Machinists  receive  $150  ($72.15)  per  month,  and  the 
foreman  $130  Mexican  ($62.53).  The  superintendent  re¬ 
ceives  $150  ($72.15),  as  does  also  the  burner.  The  wet  mud 
brick  are  used  in  paving  the  streets,  setting  boilers,  etc., 
and  the  dry  for  building  purposes.  There  are  nine  kilns, 
six  having  a  capacity  of  280,000  and  three  a  capacity  of 
400,000  brick.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  days  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  burning  a  kiln  after  the  brick  have  been  placed 
therein. 


Uses  Local  Newspapers  in  Brick  Advertising. 

The  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
is  one  of  the  few  concerns  which  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
publish  advertisements  showing  good  designs  for  moderate- 
priced  brick  houses,  setting  forth  the  cheapness,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  of  clay  products  for  home-building,  as  well 
as  their  beauty.  In  connection  with  an  illustration  showiug 
such  a  house,  together  with  the  floor  plan,  in  one  of  its  re¬ 
cent  advertisements,  the  company  pointed  out  its  object  in 
the  following  words : 

“Having  foreseen  an  unlimited  demand  for  houses  of  mod¬ 
erate  price  and  knowing  that  architects  and  contractors  do  not 
care  to  spend  their  time  working  out  details  on  a  job  which 
necessarily  limits  their  margin  of  profit,  we  have  decided  to 
assume  all  such  expense  for  prospective  buyers  of  brick  and 
tile.  This  we  can  afford  to  do  to  assist  in  promoting  a 
larger  use  of  our  material.  We  have  gone  to  a  great  expense 
in  equipping  our  plant  in  a  manner  to  turn  out  fireproof  ma¬ 
terial  at  a  low  enough  cost  to  build  homes  that  will  be  no 
more  expensive  than  frame  houses. 

“The  beautifully  artistic  and  permanent  character  of  a 
modern  brick  or  tile  house  is  so  far  superior  to  frame  con¬ 
struction  that  thoughtful  people  will  avail  themselves  of  our 
services.  Having  secured  a  great  variety  of  original  plans, 
we  will  publish  them  frequently  in  the  daily  press,  one  of 
which  appears  on  this  page,  and  will  lend  them  free  of  charge 
to  any  one  contemplating  building. 

“In  giving  this  valuable  service  to  the  public  we  are  not 
governed  altogether  by  mercenary  motives,  for  we  take  a 
very  great  pride  in  offering  our  assistance  in  home  building 


Costs  Less 
Lasts  Longer 


WHETHER  you  select  your 
belts  for  quality,  or  for  low 
first  cost,  you  should  con¬ 
sider  Gandy  Stitched  Cotton  Duck 
Belting. 

Though  Gandy  Belts  cost  only 
one-third  as  much  as  leather,  and 
fully  25%  less  than  rubber,  they 
give  service  and  satisfaction  under 
conditions  in  which  leather  and  rub¬ 
ber  belts  quickly  wear  out  or  require 
constant  repairs. 

The  careful  stretching  and  season¬ 
ing — the  high  quality  of  material — 
the  special  treatment  which  makes 
the  belt  water,  heat  and  steam  proof 
— these  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  for 
the  wonderful  records  described  in 
the  hundreds  of  testimonial  letters 
we  received  from  users  everywhere. 

Stitched  Cotton  Duck 

The  Gandy  was  the  first  success¬ 
ful  Cotton  Duck  Belt  and  through  35 
years  it  lias  remained  the  standard 
and  leader.  If  you  have  a  particu¬ 
larly  severe  belt  condition,  write  us 
about  it  and  let  us  send  you  proof 
of  what  Gandy  Belts  have  done  for 
users  under  similar  circumstances. 

Full  information, 
sample  of  belt  and 
the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  distributor,  sent 
you  gladly  without  J 
obligation. 


Gandy  Belting  Co 


THE  SCHAFFER  SEMI-CONTINUOUS  KIEN  SYSTEM 
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of  a  thoroughly  artistic,  sanitary,  fireproof  and  permanent 
character,  which  means  a  general  uplift  in  society.” 

Business  Prospects  Promising. 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  writing 
to  the  Editor  of  “The  Nation’s  Business”  says: 

“The  payment  of  our  foreign  obligations  is  no  longer 
cause  for  serious  worry,  since  an  import  excess  of  twenty 
millions  in  August  has  been  changed  to  an  export  excess 
of  approximately  sixty  millions  in  October.  This  favor¬ 
able  process  continues  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
it  is  likely  to  continue  long.  The  deficit  in  our  bank  re¬ 
serves  in  New  York,  which  was  as  low  as  forty-three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  August,  rose  to  a  surplus  reserve,  early 
this  month,  of  nearly  eighteen  millions.  The  course  of 
exchange  has  become  more  normal.  Clearing  House  cer¬ 
tificates  are  being  retired.  Large  sums  of  emergency 
notes  have  been  withdrawn  and  with  the  opening  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  great  additional  supplies  of  loan¬ 
able  funds  have  become  available.  There  is  no  longer  seri- 
our  concern  over  our  financial  future. 

“One  can  look  back  calmly  now  to  the  first  weeks  of 
August  when  there  was  a  wheat  embargo  which  some 
feared  might  mean  sad  loss  to  many  of  our  farmers. 
Those  same  farmers  are  prosperous  today,  for  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  have  been  unprecedented  in  amount  and  at  profit¬ 
able  prices. 

“Cotton  has  begun  to  move  and  existing  arrangements 
promise  relief  from  the  shadow  which  has  so  long  hung 
over  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  South. 

“If  both  money  and  crops  are  in  far  better  condition 
than  they  were  months  ago  and  if  both  are  in  some  re¬ 
spects  in  excellent  condition,  the  same  is  true  of  our 
industries.  They  are  not  all  fully  occupied  as  facts  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  show  and  there  remains-  still  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  idle  cars. 

“One  does  not  hear  as  much  of  the  number  of  cars  in 
use  as  is  said  of  those  which  are  idle  and  one  wonders 
whether  the  proportion  of  idle  cars  to  the  total,  if  it 
were  stated,  would  not  give  a  different  impression  from 
that  which  is  made  by  the  present  form  of  statement. 

“However,  he  who  wants  may  read  plain  facts  which 
show  on  every  side  not  only  a  marked  hopeful  feeling  in 
industry  but  tangible  facts  on  which  such  feeling  rests. 
All  problems  are  not  worked  out  yet  to  perfect  solution. 
That  could  hardly  be  with  most  of  the  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  part  of  the  world  engaged  in  destroying  life  and 
property  on  a  colossal  scale. 

“Nevertheless,  on  many  sides  mills  are  busy  and  fac¬ 
tories  running  full  time  or  over  time;  the  number  of  un¬ 
employed  is  steadily  getting  less.  The  coming  winter 
throws  no  such  dark  shadow  before  as  was  feared  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  statement  is  beginning  to  be  heard 
here  and  there  that  goods  cannot  be  delivered  as  prompt¬ 
ly  as  they  are  wanted  because  the  factories  are  too  busy. 

“The  world  abroad,  both  that  part  of  it  which  is  in 
arms  and  that  which  is  at  peace,  is  turning  toward  Amer¬ 
ica  for  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies,  and  the  phrase 
“Buy  It  In  America”  has  come  to  have  a  potency  that 
has  hitherto  been  lacking. 

“Great  and  growing  as  our  exports  are,  they  form  but 
a  small  portion  of  all  of  the  total  business  that  is  going 
on  and  which  is  constantly  increasing.  A  knowledge  that 
products  can  be  sold— the  certainty  that  money  can  be 
had  to  finance  business — these  and,  facts  like  these  have 
brought  fresh  confidence  into  our  domestic  markets”  at 
the  same  time  that  foreign  buyers  have  entered  them. 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- -of - - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 


Many  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  annually  to  promote  materials 
that  displace  burned  clay  in  building, 
paving,  land  drainage  and  sewer  con¬ 
struction. 

The  ability  of  manufacturers  of  rival 
materials  to  accumulate  these  vast 
promotion  funds  lies  in  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  with  and  for  each  other. 
It  is  but  recently  that  the  burned  clay 
industry  began  to  help  itself  by  mu¬ 
tual  assistance,  given  by  individual 
members  of  the  trade  to  other  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  one 
face  brick  man  wrote  to  another, 
asking  him  how  he  overcame  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  his  brick  to  “go  green”  in 
the  wall. 

He  answered  that  it  cost  him  $10,000 
to  remedy  the  fault  and  that  he 
would  give  the  information  as  to  how 
it  was  done  for  half  of  that  amount 
— in  cash. 

Today,  information  of  that  kind  is 
given  for  nothing  in  the  “Questions 
and  Answers”  Department  of  this  and 
other  clayworking  papers,  and  in  pa¬ 
pers  read  before  conventions  of  clay- 
workers  and  of  ceramic  societies. 


A 

Five  Dollar 
Prize 


will  be  given  for  the  best  let¬ 
ter  received  each  fortnight, 
detailing  incidents  wherein 
this  spirit  of  reciprocity  has 
benefited  a  clayworker. 


Address 

Pink  Section  Editor 
[  Brick  and  Clay  Record 

Chicago 


The  Spirit  of  Co-operation  is  in  the 
air.  The  brickmaker  advocates 
burned'  clay  for  sewers,  for  drain  tile 
and  conduits.  The  makers  of  burned 
clay  pipe  advocate  brick  for  paving 
purposes.  The  paving-brick  maker 
advocates  brick  and  hollow  clay  tile 
for  buildings. 

The  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan  has 
been  taken  up  by  a  vast  army  of 
clayworkers,  many  of  whom  make  hol¬ 
low  ware.  The  “Pave  with  Brick” 
slogan  is  being  used  by  many  men 
who  do  not  make  paving  brick,  but 
who  believe  that  the  success  of  any 
clay  product  helps  the  success  of 
every  other  clay  product.  All  have 
the  same  attribute — “By  frost,  nor 
fire,  nor  flood,  nor  even  time,  is  well 
burned  clay  destroyed.” 

In  this  “Pink  Section”  clayworkers  are 
signifying  their  belief  in  the  power  of 
concerted  effort.  By  inserting  their 
names,  and  a  description  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  plants,  they  are  extend¬ 
ing  to  other  clayworkers  the  assur- 
ance  that  they  are  ready  to  give  as 
much  as  they  expect  to  receive,  in 
the  way  of  co-operative  effort.  The 
classified  list  is  a  roster  of  the  Great 
Brotherhood  of  Clay. 


Manufacturers  Can  Extend  Their  Markets 

by  writing  to  one  or  more  of  the  dealers  whose  names  they  will  find  in  the  pink  pages  that  follow. 

Dealers  May  Round  Out  Their  Lines 

by  watching  the  announcements  that  appear  in  these  pages,  and  by  writing  to  the  men  whose  names  are 
among  those  who  are  part  of  this-  reciprocal  movement.  Help  yourself  by  helping  others  to  promote  burned 
clay.  / 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Classified  Directory  of  Clay 

Product  Manufacturers 

Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat. Alta.,  Canada. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . HI. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co - Davenport  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . . . . .  Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . Nebr. 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . ‘ . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . .Madison  Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 

Co,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

BRICK  (ENAMEL) 

American  Enameled  Brick  & 

Tile  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . Ill. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

BRICK(  FACE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin ....  Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . Iowa. 

Continental  Brick  Co . . Davenport  . Iowa. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Progress  PTess  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Cd . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.. Canton  . Ohio 

Farr  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 

Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co. . . .  Oolumbue  . Ohio 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co _ Columbus  . Ohio. 

Ironclay  Brick  Co..  The . Columbus  . Ohio. 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls . Ohio. 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Louisville  . Ohio 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . Pa. 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co. .  Kunkletown  . Pa. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee . Pa. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  .. . Tex. 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 

Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . Ill. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co . Chicago  . Ill. 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . Mo. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. St.  Louis  . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 


Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y. 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . N.  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Massillon  Stone  &  Fire  Brick  Co. Massillon  . Ohio 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co . Mineral  City . Ohio 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos - Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co _ Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . .. . Pa. 

BRICK  (HOLLOW) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . HI. 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd _ Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . Ill. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.  ...  Galesburg  . Ill. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro  . Ill. 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . Ill. 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . Ind. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . Ohio. 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . Ohio. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . Pa. 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co - Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . .  Watsontown  . Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

BRICK  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.',  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

CLAY  (FIRE) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co  . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

CLAY  (TERRA  COTTA) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

CLAY  (TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

COAL  GAS  BENCHES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

COLONIAL  SWELLS 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

FIREPROOFING 

Mberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

FLOWER  POTS 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

FLUE  LINING 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

FURRING  TILE 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co..  The.  Kankakee  . Ill. 

GLASS  HOUSE  REFRACTORIES 
Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

MORTAR  COLORS 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill. 

REFRACTORIES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co..  St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. St.  Louis  . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 
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Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Massillon  Stone  &  Fire  Brick  Co. Massillon  . Ohio 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co . Mineral  City . Ohio 

SEWER  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

SEWER  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

SEWER  PIPE 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co. .St.  Louis . Mo. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

SILICA 

Silica  Products  Co . Stockton  . Cal. 

SILO  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

TERRA  COTTA  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MANTELS 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MONUMENTS  AND  STATUARY 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . . . Mo. 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 


TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool  . Ohio. 

TILE  (PARTITION) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . HI. 

TILE  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  .; . Ohio. 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  . Ohio 

TILE  (TUBE) 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy . N.  J. 

WALL'  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co . Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

WATER  GAS  LININGS 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 

DEALERS 

Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A . Montreal  . Canada 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  . Ga. 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co.. . .Chicago  . HI. 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . Ill.' 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . N.  Y 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex! 

DEALERS  (FACE  BRICK) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

DEALERS  (HOLLOW  TILE) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 


On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  15 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O . .  11 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  7 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  19 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O  .  14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  14 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa . 12 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  14 

Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  14 

Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  15 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  S'.  S.,  Chicago...' .  12 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  0 .  14 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

Kimbell  Brick  Co..  S.  S..  Chicago .  15 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Til"  Alsey,  Ill .  7 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  4 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O . ; .  7 

Massillon  Stone  &  Fire  Brick  Co..l .  7 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City .  4 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  7 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  4 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar.  Pa .  4 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  14 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  9 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  12 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la .  10 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill .  12 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  9 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 .  10 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill . .  10 


Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  9 

Hamburg  Yit.  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . ."!!!!!!’.!!  10 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O .  .  9 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  O . . .  10 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Pa .  . 10 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O .  .  10 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill . !'. . 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O .  "  9 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill . '! .  10 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa . . 10 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Glean,  N.  Y .  .  12 

Terre  Haute  Yit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind..'.'.'.’!!.'.'!!!!  12 
United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  0 .  9 

CLAYS  (FIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Quinn,  John,  Houtzdale,  Pa .  7 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J . .  15 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago .  15 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . \\  15 

Morrison  &  Co.,  T.  A.,  Montreal,  Canada . .'."!.'.'!!!!!  14 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O . 10 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  12 

REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  4 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . . .  .  ..  ..  .  .  4 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O . . . ...  7 

Massillon  Stone  &  Fire  Brick  Co . !!'.!!!!!!  7 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . !!!!!.  14 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . . . .'  4 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta .  12 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . .  4 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  15 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co..  Lima,  Ohio .  45 

WALL  COPING 

Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta..; .  12 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 

183b — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 

If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B.  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office,  Sales  Office, 

Connells ville,  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhriclisville,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 


Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


AJAX 


FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 


Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R„  N.  J.) 
Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


FIRE  BRICK 


DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 


Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


F* IK*©  lSl*lClC  for  all  types  of  kilns. 

For  burning  all  kinds  Clay  Products. 

For  Side  Walls 

For  Crowns 

For  Fire  Arches 

For  Perforated  Bottoms 

Consult  us  when  in  market. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  you. 

DAVIS  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

OAK  HILL.,  OHIO 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 


This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  you  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  V^Iay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  V^orcester,  Sec’y,  Calgary, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio.  , 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans— Iverson  C.  V^ells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brick  Makers  Association  of  Arkansas — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  111.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  111. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  TefTt,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  111.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Metuchen,  N.  J.;  Pres.,  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 
— M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 
Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec’y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association — Herman  L. 
Matz,  Pres.;  W.  P.  Varney,  Vice-Pres. ;  Louis  F.  Desmond, 
Sec’y,  1211  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Charles 
Bonner,  Treas. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec'y, 
1249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 
Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec’y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  AV.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  W.  Martin, 
Pres.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Thomas  R.  Harwood,  Sec’y,  Gon¬ 
zales,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis.;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  “Brick  &  Clay  Record”  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Acadia - Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Algonquin — Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Anti-Fired - London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Antique - The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Artbrique — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Art-Tex.  20  in.  long — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Beaver — Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block — The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick — Bradford  Pres’d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Ruffs — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Brown  Stone — Shepherd  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Buckskin  Pavers — Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Buff  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Caledonian - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Car-Bex — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Century  Block - Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 
Cla-Rox — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Corduroys — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Mingled  Shades — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  111. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds — Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Colonial  Swells - W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Colonial  12"  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Con- 1  ex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Continental  Paver - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  111. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Cravenette — Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 


Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dabney - Dabney  Brick  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Davenport - Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 

Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex - The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch - Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Empire — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting - Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Fabrick - Far  West  Clay  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Facetone — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 
Flash — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs^ — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Homespun — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Homestead - Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood’s  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hy-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Imperial — Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Indian  Head — Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 
Indiana  Harvards — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Ironclay — Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block — Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Load  Bearing  Tile — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 
la. 

Keim — Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Klay-Kraft — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Mason  City — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Medal  Block — Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Mingled  Shades  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo — Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 
Navajo — Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 
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Nuvogue — Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav.  Co.,  Boone,  la. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Old  Gold  Mission - American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Old  Rose  Colonial - Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block — Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental - Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Pearl — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pompeian — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portage-Ruffs — Keller  Brick  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Porter  National - The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 

Promenade - Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Purington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process - London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rugosa - Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rustico - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental - Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Savage — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Scotia - Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Shale-Tex — Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  5treator,  III. 
Shor-Wil — The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Sioux — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Sparta - The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Speedway  Block — The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
Stanton — Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay — Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 
Sun-Tex — The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Tapestry - Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Templeton — Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Texcit  Brick — Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur - Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texturesque - Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Tosco - Lawhead  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Loogootee,  Ind. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tuillery — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Velvet-Nap — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Vogue — Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West  Salem  Matts — West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


FIRE  CLAY  SHAPES 


Floor  Brick 

The  Federal  Clay  Product  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O. 


Wc  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Fates  on  all  R.R.’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 


Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Mexico,  Mo. 


Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

and  Special  Fire  Clay  Shapes 


Fire  Brick  and  Floor  Tile  for  Brick  and  Tile 
Kilns  a  Specialty 


How  to  Analyze  Clay 

A  practical  work  for  practical  people.  A  Text  Book 
for  Clay  Analysis,  by  Holden  M.  Ashby,  Prof,  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  In¬ 
structor  Chicago  Night  School  of  Chemistry.  An  Aid 
to  Beginners  and  full  instructions  for  making  clay 
analysis.  64  pages,  with  illustrations.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  world,  $1.00. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  Lease 

Two  clay  mines  sufficiently  developed  to 
load  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  Clay  twelve 
feet  thick.  Two  million  tons  of  best  block  and 
hurley  fire  clay. 

Mines  shipping  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  two  miles  distant. 
For  further  particulars,  address  John  Quinn, 
Houtzdale,  Pa. 
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Pave  with  Brick 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS 


I  THE  BARB  CLAY  CO..- STREATOR.ILL.  I 

Signs  of  the  Times 

that  point  the  way 
to  a  greater 

Prosperity  for  Burned  Clay 


Build  with  Brick 


IBELDEN  BRICK  C0..-CANT0W1 


THESE  SIGNS  ARE  SHEET  STEEL 

with  embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
background.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes 
for  tacking  to  wood  or,  with  a  little  wire,  you 
can  hang  them  on  the  fences  along  the  roads 
to  your  town  where  the  farmer,  the  tradesman, 
the  motorist,  and  in  fact  every  traveler  can  read 
the  “Build  with  Brick— Pave  with  Brick  — Tile 
Your  Farm"  message. 


WE  SELL  THESE  SIGNS 

at  the  low  cost  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  a  large  number.  Signs  like  those 
illustrated  cost  6c' each  with  an  extra  charge  of 
$  1 .25  for  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  hundred  for  Imprinting  your 
name.  Signs  similar  In  style  to  these  but 
without  the  name  of  the  brickmaker  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  each. 


For  sale  by 

BRICK  &  CLAY  RECORD,  445  cHic0AcoCourt 


Tile  Your  Farm 

WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


PLATCO  *Y£^»VAN  meter 
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Licensee  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block.  The  Beat  and  most  suit¬ 
able  form  of  Paving  Block  for  Road  Way  Improvements  in  use 
with  the  Cement  Groat  Filler .” 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 


Pioneer 

Paving 

Block 

Manufac¬ 

turers 

Established  1887 


J 
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SHAWM  UT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT.  PA.  Alfred  Yates.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 

Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates'  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  15,000,000  Annually 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PAVING  BLOCKS  AND 
VITRIFIED  BUILDING  BRICK 

Works  Office,  1116  Fidelity  Building 

Hamburg,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell  Telephone  Locust  2822 

The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 

Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 

-- — - 

PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 

|  BAl.  E=r=il=5Y  ic=*n=^ 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 

“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 

Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  "No.  1  Directions." 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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PORTAGE  RUFFS 

Sold  in  mixture.  Dark  reds  blending 
with  flashed  brown  make  a  wall  of  rich 
beauty. 

We  make  common  brick  and 
hollow  building  tile  also. 

Agencies  Solicited 

Prices  and  Samples — as  requested. 

THE  KELLER  BRICK  CO. 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O. 


Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn- Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRIFIED  None  Are  Better 


Lantern  Slides 


For  Lectures 
Moving  Picture 
Advertisements 
and  Travelogues 


Made  from  your  own  photographs  or 
from  original  photographs  used 
to  illustrate  articles  in 

“Brick  &  Clay  Record” 

Standard  Size,  354x4  inches 
Black  and  White  .  .  50c 

Colored . $1.00 

Postage  Extra 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Brick  &  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  Chicago 
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Bind  Each  Copy 

of  Your 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

As  It  Comes  to  You 

Don’t  wish  for  back  numbers— always  have  them  conveniently  at  hand 

Ever  want  to  refer  to  some  article  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  your  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record?  Likely  as  not  you  hunted  through  a  dust-covered  pile  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
only  to  discover  the  particular  copy  you  wanted  was  missing. 

Why  not  bind  each  copy  of  your  magazine  as  it  comes  to  you  in  BOOK  form  so  you  can  al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy— have  it  neat— have  it  when  you  WANT  it? 

These  Self-Binders  Make  It  Easy — 
They  Hold  One  Copy — or  24. 


We  have  had  a  special  Self-Binder  made  for  us— 
the  very  best  on  the  market,  and  there  is  no  red 
tape  about  it.  A  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  enables 
you  to  insert  one  copy  of  the  magazine  or  twelve 
(with  semi-annual  index),  or  twenty-four — a  whole 


year’s  issue.  It  has  expansion  posts  and  stretches 
out  to  fit  as  many  magazines  as  you  place  in  it,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  neatly  bound  book — just 
as  good  a  job  as  a  bookbinder  could  do  for  you 
at  $8. 


No  Holes  to  Punch 

This  is  the  simplest 
binder  made.  There  are  no 
holes  to  punch — no  lacing — 
no  glueing — no  strings, 
clamps,  springs  or  locks. 
Just  two  screws  to  turn — 
that’s  all.  Tour  magazines 
are  not  mutilated  and  can 
be  removed  easily  at  any 
time. 

How  It  is  Made 

The  covers  are  made  of 
heavy,  cloth-covered  boards 
— non-warping.  The  name 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’’ 
is  printed  on  the  outside  in 
gold  letters. 

There  are  expansion  posts 
that  permit  of  one  copy  or 
twenty-four  being  inserted — 
one  at  a  time  or  all  at  one 
time. 

There  is  a  flexible  back  which  permits  the  book  to 
open  out  flat — see  illustration  at  top  of  this  page. 

How  to  Use  It 

When  the  magazine  comes,  open  up  the  pages  and 
insert  one  of  the  light  metal  strips  that  come  with  the 
binder.  Catch  this  between  the  posts,  put  on  the  cover 
and  screw  down  the  post-caps.  When  the  next  issue 
reaches  you,  unscrew  the  post-caps,  lift  off  the  cover, 
insert  the  new  number,  prepared  as  before,  and  put  the 
cover  on  again,  fastening  with  the  screw  caps.  Simple 
—is  it  not?  The  office  boy  can  do  it  without  any 
‘expert  supervision.” 

It  will  give  you  a  neatly  bound,  up-to-date  volume 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  to  which  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  refer  many  times.  An  index  will  be 
furnished,  if  you  request  it. 


B,y,  buying  these  binders  in  large  quantities  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  them  at  a  special  reduced  price.  Any 
leader  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record",  who  wishes  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  back  numbers  permanently  and 
neatly,  can  have  a  binder  sent  him  post¬ 
paid  for . . . 

If  you  have  several  volumes  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  unbound,  order  as  many  Binders  as 
you  wish  at  this  price. 


$1.50 


A  Special  Offer  to 

S 1 1  K  cr*  W*  rt  Any  old  or  new  sub- 

1  lUvI  O  scriber  can  obtain  a 
...  Q  ..  .  ,  .  specially  reduced  price 

"n.  Self-Binder,  by  paying  his  subscription  IN  AD- 
vaPnCB.  If  you  already  owe  for  one  year’s  subscrip- 
an  extra  $2  75  when  you  pay  the  bill— $2.00 

and  75*0  FORy0TH0B^BTNDER0r  ^  ^  wil1.  follow 
Any  subscriber,  new  or  old,  who  remits  $5.00  for  a 
three-years’  subscription  will  be  sent  a  binder  free. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record  One  Year 
and  a  Binder  sent  you  Hf* 

postpaid  for  .  .  .  I  D 

A  copy  of  the  Semi-Annual  Index,  for  Vol. 
fti-IV,  January  to  June,  1914,  inclusive,  will 
be  furnished  free,  with  each  binder,  if  re¬ 
quested. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  Chicago 
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AUTUMNAL  SHADES  BLEND 


Greendale 
Rug'  Face  Brick 


A  distinctive  creation  in  Texture. 
Tone  and  artistic  Rug  effects  never 
heretofore  attained  in  face  brick. 


Impervious,  Indestructible. un¬ 
changeable.  Absorb  light",  do  not 
reflect  it ,  therefore  always  rest¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Manufactured  exclusively  at  '■ 
Greendale,  Ohio,  under  United 
States  Patents  by 


HOCKING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


C.C.WALTERS. 


D  E  REAGAN 


Agents  in  all  principal  cities 


PONTIAC  POT  POURRI  '  BLEND 


HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Largest  Makers  o/  Face  Brick 

in  the  World 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  III.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  Du  Bois,  Pa  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


Algonquin  Face  Brick 


Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 

THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  A- 1  Alliance,  Ohio 

- - - - - v - 


Homestead  Face 
Brick 


AMERICAN 

ENAMELED  BRICK 


A  true  Colonial  product  which 
pleases  the  most  fastidious  taste 

The  Farr  Brick  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 
Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 

Factory  General  Office, 

South  River,  N.  J.  1182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  KEIM  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Makers  of 

“KEIM  BRICK” 

Rough  Texture,  in  Beautiful  Scale  of  Color 

Offices:  Factory: 

Louisville ,  O.  Mapleton,  O. 

Agencies  solicited  in  all  new  territory. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished. 


Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Company 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

Sole  makers  of  the  famous  BRADFORD  PRESSED 
BRICK”  (Trade  Mark  Reg.  D.  S.  Pat.  Office)  the  brick 
of  the  DISTINCTIVE  RED. 

‘‘BRADFORD  REDS” — the  smooth  facing  brick.  Dry 
Pressed  or  Impervious,  the  former  in  Standard  and  Ro¬ 
man  sizes.  Ornamentals  in  stock. 

“Bradford  Ruffs” — a  rough  textured  brick  for  unusual 
effects. 

Samples  sent  prepaid  on  request. 

Write  for  “RED”  Catalog. 
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The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Limited 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada 

Western  Canada’s  Largest  Clay  Products  Plant 

where  we  manufacture 

High  Grade  Salt  Glazed  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

and  all  fittings  and  connections.  Also  Hollow 
Block,  Denison  Interlocking  Tile,  Wall 
Coping,  Fireproofing,  Drain  Tile, 

Flue  Lining  and  Brick 


THE  NATIONAL  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Double 

Inter-Locking  Roofing  Tile 

In  Two  Patterns 

Made  in  Natural  Red  and  Green  Glazes 


Send  Plans  for  Estimates 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalogue 


Increase  Your  Profits 

.  by  making 

SEWER  PIPE 


Our  Booklet 

“Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It” 

contains  thirty-eight  pages, 
giving  in  detail  the  process  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Manufacture. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

Part  I  dealing  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  practice;  part  II  with 
the  English. 


SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD. 

445  Plymouth  Court,  CHICAGO 


Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Fire,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Clays 

- A  L  s  o - 

Foundry  and  Other  Fire  Sands, 

Kiln  Setting  and  Building  Sands. 

Shipments  via  Penna.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.’s 

Also  L.  V.  Freight  Wharves  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J, 
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Extra  Copies  of 


Reprints  of  the  Ideal  Home  Section  Published  with  the 
August  4  issue  of  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD, 

together  with  its  supplement  showing  complete  working  drawings  of  the 
brick  house  described  therein,  should  prove  the  most  effective  instrument 
to  sell  brick  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  your  hands,  if  distributed 
among  the  prospective  home  builders  of  your  community. 

We  have  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  for  this  purpose  at  nominal  prices. 

Price 

The  Ideal  Homes  Section  and  8-page  folder  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  any  quantity — 

Five  Cents  a  Set 


\  our  firm  name  and  address  can  be  imprinted  on  back  cover  in  red  ink 
at  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred,  or  less,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
hundred. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CL  A  Y  RECORD 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Consolidated  Tramway  Co. 

Automobile  Trucks. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Clieir,.  Co. 

Belts. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 
Brick  Conveyors. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Brick- Handling  Machinery. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eastern  Machy.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 
Eastern  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cars  (Dryer). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Cars  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Castings.1 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Gerlock,  H.  W- 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Cement. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Plants  Complete. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock.  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Technologist. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Clutches  (Friction). 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machy.  Mfg.  Co 

Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.,  Fdry.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Disintegrators. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 

Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Dynamos  and  Generators. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 

Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

Electrical  Machinery. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Elevator  Buckets. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Fans. 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Stewart  Heater  Co. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fire  Extinguishers. 
Childs  Co.,  O.  J. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Fuel  Economizers. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Furnace  (Kiln). 

McManigal  Grateless  Furnace. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Gas  Engines. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gas  Producers. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Canton  Grate  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Gravity  Carrier. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Hoists. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Inspection  Tests — Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Kilns. 

Claude  Smith  Co. 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal  Grateless  Furnace. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Lime  Mixer. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 
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Locomotive  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Locomotives  (Steam). 
Dewey  Bros. 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 

Lug  (Band). 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 


Mechanical  Draft. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Molds. 


Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors — Electric. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Engines. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  , 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Paving  Brick  Filler  (Cement). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Poldometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 


Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 


Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses — Sewer  Pi  peand  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 


Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch  and 
Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Pumps — Steam. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Englehaid,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 

Stupakoff  Laboratories. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard.  Chas. 

Ralls  (Frogs  and  Switches). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co 
Davenport  Loco.  Works.  ’ 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co 
Foster  Co.,  L.  B 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Rattler. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Resistance  Thermometers. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Dryers 

American  Process  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 

Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Steamers  (Clay). 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Eastern  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Tile  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Transfer  Cars. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 


Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Trucks  (Auto.) 
Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 


Turntables. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 


Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 


Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 


Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 


Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  Fdy.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Which  Is  Cheaper? 

TO  STRUGGLE  along  with  an  old  nuisance  of  a 
drying  system  that’s  perpetually  balking— kick¬ 
ing  back — lying  down — spoiling  a  scandalous 
percentage  of  your  product? 

Or  to  install  at  a  fair  price  a  new  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  that’s  guaranteed  to  do  your  drying  to  your  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction? 

The  Standard  Drying  System 

is  so  adaptable — the  drying  conditions  so  completely  under 
control — the  apparatus  and  construction  of  so  high  a  quality 
— that  the  drying  is  done  just  right,  without  fuss  or  bother, 

no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
clay. 

Write  for  the  catalog.  Address: 
The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540  Mc¬ 
Carty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The 


LAKEWOOD” 


Line 


Our  standard  equipment  for  Brick  plants  and  our  special  designed, 
built-to-order  equipment  are  in  active  use  throughout  the  burned  clay 
mdustry.  In  our  15  years’  experience  in  building  this  equipment,  we 
have  installed  “The  Lakewood  Line”  in  thousands  of  brick  plants  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  Our  specially  built  equipment  has  solved  brickmakers’  problems  in 
many  other  plants. 

Our  line  includes  Dryer  Cars,  Transfer  Cars, 

Turntables,  Kiln  Bands,  Bearings,  Clay  Cars, 

Portable  Track,  Portable  Switches,  Represses. 

The  Lakewood  Dryer  Car 

offers  the  Brickmaker  a  solution  of  his  Dryer  Car  ' 
problem.  Made  of  all  steel,  except  wheels  and  bear¬ 
ings.  Economical  in  first  cost.  Costs  nothing  to  keep 
up.  Combines  strength  with  rigidity.  Light  running. 

Withstands  years  of  hardest  usage. 


All  Steel  Lakewood  Dryer  Car  No.  134. 


The  Lakewood  Clay  Car 

The  Lakewood  steel  Clay  Car  is  the  strongest  and  easiest  operated  clay  car 
built.  Possesses  many  dumping  advantages  over  ordinary  clay  car.  It  will  pay 
you  to  learn  more  about  this  superior  car. 


Lakewood  Steel  Clay  Car  No.  241. 


Let  us  help  you  solve  your 
car  problems 

Write  us  fully  about  your  equipment 
problems.  Our  representative  will,  if 
desired,  visit  your  plant,  study  the 
conditions,  submit  you  our  detailed  re¬ 
port,  including  drawings  and  estimate 
without  charge. 


Send  lor  complete  detailed 
information 

Our  Catalogue  No.  11  gives  full  detailed 
information  about  the  complete  “Lake- 
wood  Line’’  for  the  brickmaker.  Equip¬ 
ment  fully  illustrated.  Send  for  your 
copy.  It  is  free. 


The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company 

Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TILE  MAKERS 


Increase  Your  Sales  distributing  to 

_ — ^ _____  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 


“HINTS  ON  FARM  DRAINAGE” 

PRICES  : 

100  copies  .  $3.00  300  copies  . . $  7.00 

200  copies . .  5.00  500  copies .  12.00 

1000  copies . $17.00 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Send  for  sample. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


445  Plymouth  Court 


Chicago  I 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  I. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


NEW  YORK 


Style  No.  12 


Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  it 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter. 


We 


make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Niles,  Ohio 


- - - - — - 

Modern 

Brickmaking 

By  A.  B .  SEARLE 

440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CLAYWORK¬ 
ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 

“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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the  distance  between  loading  and 
DISCHARGE  TERMINALS, MAY  RANGE 
FROM  A  FEW  RODS  TO  3  OR  4  MILES. 


AUTOMATIC 

DUMP 


The  Carrying  Trade 
of  the  United  States 


In  these  troublous  times  we  hear  much  of  the  “increase  of  our  carrying  trade”  as  a  large  factor  of  future  pros- 

foms3?'  <r1ertain.:— bput  J.u,f  Yhat  do  we  mean  by  “our  carrying  trade?”  Over-seas  in  American  bot- 

toms.  Interstate  by  rail  or  river?  All  this,  of  course, — but  more 

In  its  rflati°n  to  the  cost  of  YOUR  OWN  PRODUCT  and  the  profit  YOU  make  on  it,  is  it  not  self-evident 
SinirTf  ’  °  cents— 50  cents  a  ton  AS  THE  PROFIT  MADE  ON  YOUR  OWN  PRIVATE  “CARRYING 

to  vrinr  n,  aTrUf  phosphate  bed  to  your  works,— from  your  mine  to  your  shipping  point,— from  your  clay  bank 
!?.yOUr  Pug  miH— from  anywhere  to  anywhere— means  just  as  much  as  10,  20,  or  50  cents  a  ton  on  your  export 
his^sHce1'  *  6S’  aiK  11  means  more>  because  you  get  all  of  it,  while  on  your  finished  product  the  middle-man  takes 

That  is  why  we  are  SHORT-HAUL  ENGINEERS 

•  Our  business  is  to  squeeze  out  for  you  every  last  cent  saveable  in  your  crude  or  inter-department  haul, — your 
private  carrying  trade. 

Come  at  us  with  your  problem.  We  will  put  our  time  against  yours.  Throttle  your  waste  NOW  while  times 
are  hard  and  profits  close.  It  won’t  cost  you  much  to  do  it. 


THE  AMBURSEN  COMPANY,  (TRDAEMPry)  61  Broadway,  New  York 


An  Electric  Motor  Built 

With  the  Strength  to  Stand 
Hard  Service  of  Brick  and  Tile  Plants 


Its  simple  construction — heavy  insulation — rugged 
ness — fit  it  especially  to  stand  the  shock  of  heavy,  sud 
den  loads — to  run  in  dusty,  damp  or  exposed  loca 
tions.  Fairbanks-Morse  Type  “B”  Induc¬ 
tion  Motors  have  practically  an  indestruct¬ 
ible  rotating  part.  Cast-on  end  rings  in-  y 

crease  both  efficiency  and  life  of  the  dll 

motor.  * 

Ask  for  particulars. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  i|jj 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco  TiH 
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How  Do 
You  Do 


Without  The  Mathews 
Gravity  Brick  Conveyer? 

Are  you  satisfied  to 
continue  loading  your 
brick  with  wheelbarrows 
and  slow,  expensive  la¬ 
bor? 

Can  you  afford  to  spend 
twice  the  amount  of 
money  for  handling  your 
brick  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  you  had  our  con¬ 
veyers  in  use? 

Why  not  investigate 
our  method  of  loading 
brick?  Why  not  find  out 
what  it  would  cost  and 
what  it  would  save  you? 
Why  not  learn  what  it  is 
doing  for  hundreds  of 
brick  manufacturers 
around  the  country? 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


Branch  Factories: 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
LONDON,  ENG. 


Keep  your  brick  moving  in  a  steady,  solid 
line  from  kilns  to  cars,  over  our  patented 
ball-bearing  gravity  conveyer.  Made  in  port¬ 
able  sections,  easily  coupled  together.  Brick 
will  roll  over  it  on  a  slight  grade,  any  re¬ 
quired  distance  without  injury.  Any  kind  of 
cheap  labor  can  operate  it.  It  will  cut  down 
your  pay  roll,  increase  your  capacity  and  stop 
the  chipping  and  breaking  of  brick. 


Our  catalog  or  representative  for  the  asking. 


«T  KIWIS'  A  Oir1  ON  YOUR  LETTERS 

1  AV/lV  A  O I VI  IN  AND  ENVELOPES 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  A . 20c  postpaid 


Imprint  the  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan  on  Your  Office  Station¬ 
ery.  Don’t  Wait  Until  You  Are  Ready  to  Order  a  Fresh  Sup¬ 
ply — Overprint  the  Old. 


Build  with  Brick 


Tell  Your  Printer  to  Use  “Metallic  Blue”  Ink. 
He  Will  Get  It  For  You  If  It  Is  Not  Already 
in  Stock. 


Size  B . 25c  postpaid 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  C . 30c  postpaid 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will 
Supply  the  Electrotypes  at  In¬ 
significant  Cost  —  see  Prices 
Quoted  in  this  Advertisement. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  D . 35c  postpaid 


Address  “Book 
Department” 
“Brick  and  Clay 
Record,” 

445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 
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KisselKar  Trucks  are  Dependable 

THE  identical  reasons  that  moved  the  Government  of  Greece  to  select  KisselKar  Trucks  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  should  govern  YOU  in  facing  and  solving  your  haulage  problem. 

The  Greek  Minister  decided  on  KisselKar  Trucks  because  his  mechanical  experts  found  that  they 

could  be  depended  upon  for  the  most  satisfactory  and  continuous  service.  And  he  found  further  that 
every  KisselKar  T  ruck  sold  was  built  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  buyer. 

KisselKarTrucks 

If,  after  careful  analysis,  we  can  satisfy  you  that  KisselKar  Trucks  will  save  money  in  your  business, 
we  will  feel  that  we  have  earned  the  right  to  solicit  your  order. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  show  you  in  figures  that  trucks  will  benefit  you,  we  will  advise  you, 
not  only  not  to  buy,  but  just  why  you  shouldn’t. 

KisselKar  Trucks  are  built  in  six  sizes— 1500  lbs.,  1,  ll/2,  2]/2,  and  6  tons— bodies  to  suit.  May  we 
investigate  your  haulage  system? 

Let  us  refer  your  name  to  our  nearest 
agent.  At  the  same  time  we  will  mail  you 
our  truck  portfolio  with  350  illustrations 
— it’s  worth  looking  over. 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

568  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wis. 


Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 


^omKMAc/fy 

DATE 

Cfr/CAG0,US>' 

Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 


Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 
Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 


Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines  Trucks  and  Barrows 


Oil  Burning  Equipment 
Crude  Oil  Engines 


Pug  Mills 
Wood  Moulds 


Kiln  Fittings 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the  above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 

Catalogs  Upon  Request 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Distribute  a  Few  Copies  of  This  Bungalow 
Book  Among  the  Prospective  Home  Builders 
in  Your  Community  and  Watch  Your  Sales 
Increase 


Price f  50  cents ,  postpaid 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Help  them  decide 
on  the  style  of 
house  they  want, 
by  showing  them 
the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  con¬ 
tained  in  the 
Bungalow  Book. 
They  will  make 
your  prospective 
customers  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  that 
an  attractive  and 
substantial  brick 
home  can  be  built 
at  a  reasonable 
cost. 
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DRYER  CARS  KILN  BANDS 
POWER  LIME  MIXERS 
STEEL  BRICK  MOULDS  PALLETS 
STEEL  SAND  BOXES 


H.  W.  GERLOCK  -  Huntingdon,  Penna. 

«-  _ 


; 


Brickmakers’  Records  Prove  The  The  w  Saves. 

Brickyards’  Standard  Shovel— The  Thew 


The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 

_ _ i _  _ _ 


Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material ; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 

day  . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 

repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  thousand  brick.9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
list  of  Thew  owners  near  you. 


Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay 
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Mr.  Paving  Brick  Man ufacturer! 

Have  you  ever  used  any  of  these  reprints  from  “Brick  &  Clay  Record?” 

“The  Truth  About  the  Concrete  Roads  of  Wayne  Co.” 

October  7th,  1913,  issue 

A  16-page  folder,  9x12,  in  which  Paul  E.  Green,  M.  E.,  tells  the  story  of 
his  complete  investigation  for  the  taxpayers  of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  get  the  truth.  Profusely  illustrated.  $2.50  per  100;  $12.00  per 
500;  $20.00  per  1,000. 

“Creosoted  Block  a  Failure” 

November  4th,  1913,  issue 

Chicago’s  experience  with  wood  block  graphically  told  in  pictures  and  type 
in  the  form  of  a  4-page  insert  at  $2.00  per  100;  $5.00  per  500;  $8.50  per  1,000. 

“Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure” 

March  7th,  1914,  issue 

A  similar  story  of  Chicago’s  experience  with  concrete  instead  of  wood  block 
as  above,  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  price.  A  valuable  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  concrete  road  competition. 

“Gov.  Glynn  (N.  Y.)  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads” 

April  7th,  1914,  issue 

An  8-page  folder  in  which  Gov.  Glynn,  of  New  York,  not  only  gives  his 
views  on  the  exclusive  use  of  brick  for  the  highways  of  New  York,  but  backs 
them  up  with  indisputable  facts.  $4.00  per  100;  $15.00  per  500;  $20.00  per 
1,000. 

Look  up  these  stories  in  the  issues  in  which  they  appeared. 

Following  the  title  of  each  story,  the  issue  in  which  it  appeared  is  given.  If 
you  will  refer  to  these  issues  you  will  quickly  see  the  value  of  them  in  reprint 
form  as  quoted  above  for  local  use  in  “turning  the  tide”  in  favor  of  brick. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago ,  III. 
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CANVAS  BELTING 


Sawyer  Belting  Company 

Cleveland,  O. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


A  Photographic  Demonstration 

This  scene  of  the  clay  pit  of  the  Jova  Brick 
Works,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  Schofield- 
Burkett  Excavator  in  operation.  It  shows 
how  this  machine  solved  the  clay  digging 
and  delivery  problem  in  Hudson  River 
district.  Records  show  it  loads  about  joo 
yards  of  tough  clay  per  10  hour  day.  A  75 
H.  P.  motor  supplies  the  power.  This  is 
actual  proof  that 


The  Schotield-Burkett  Excavator 


is  the  simplest,  most  practical  and  most 
economical  earth  moving  machine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Without  industrial  cars  and  track, 
it  will  dig  and  deliver  any  kind  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay  or  shale  to  your  conveyors  or 
hopper  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day. 

We  Guarantee  Results 

We  are  ready  to  make  a  positive  guarantee  as 
to  results.  We  take  all  the  risk. 


Get  Our  Catalogue  No.  10  Now 

Learn  how  and  why  the  Schofield-Burkett  Exca¬ 
vator  will  solve  your  problems — how  and  why  it 
is  more  practical,  simple  and  economical  than 
any  other. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works:  Macon,  Georgia 
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The  Brickmaker  Knows  What  He  Wants 


“What  we,  as  Brickmakers  want,  is  a  general  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  carried  on  through  the  daily  press  and  magazines,  show¬ 
ing  the  very  great  advantage  in  buildings  of  brick  or  tile  over 
buildings  of  frame,  and  this  from  every  standpoint — economic, 
sanitary  and  artistic.’’  J.  J.  Hinde,  of  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Sandusky,  O.,  in  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD,  issue  Oct. 
20,  1914. 


There  is  One  Way  to  Get  It 


There  has  come  into  the  field  an  agency  doing  exactly  the  work 
that  every  brickmaker  has  long  felt  must  be  done  before  there 
would  be  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  demand  for  their  ma¬ 
terials.  General  co-operation  with  the  Society  Advocating  Fire 
Elimination  on  the  part  of  the  burned  clay  industry  will  put 
before  the  prospective  builders  of  the  country  an  aggressive 
campaign  of  education  for  non-burnable  construction. 


Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 


Has  no  “hook”  at  the  end  of  its  argument.  It  has  nothing  to 
sell.  Its  promotion  of  all  non-burnable  building  materials  and 
safety  equipment  is  unselfishly  aimed  at  a  reduction  of  the  fire 
waste. 

The  Society  recognizes  the  value  of  protective  measures  for 
immediate  relief,  but  holds  that  there  is  only  one  REMEDY 
for  the  nation’s  greatest  evil,  that  is, 

Build  With  Materials  That  Will  Not  Burn 

By  the  use  of  motion  pictures  and  stereopticon  exhibitions, 
lectures  and  illustrated  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  L^nited  States,  it  is  carrying  the  message  of 
S-A-F-E  building  to  the  men  and  women,  who  are  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  their  own  buildings  shall  be  constructed. 

It  takes  money  to  do  this  work.  The  Society’s  only  source 
of  revenue  is  its  membership.  The  greater  the  membership  the 
larger  the  territory  it  can  cover. 


Write  to  the  Society  today  and  ask  for  a  membership  blank 
and  full  information. 


R.  P .  Stoddard,  Secretary,  340  Leader-News  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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“S-A”  Bucket  Elevators 
Will  Give  You  M  ore 
Satisfactory  Service 


style  A 


k 


S-AMFS.CO. 


Style  AA 


S-A 


Crusher 


Elevator 


Have  your  elevating  equipment  backed  by 
a  responsible  organization — it  will  help  to  insure 
your  plant  against  break-down  delays. 

We  manufacture  conveying  and 
elevating  machinery  exclusively 
and  specialize  in  its  application 
to  brick  plants.  Let  us  study 
your  problems. 


Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 


Shall  we  send  you  the 
“Labor  Saver  ?”  It  de¬ 
scribes  new  cost-cutting 
conveying  Systems.  Send 
us  your  name;  it’s  free. 


Conveying  Engineers 
Aurora,  Ill. 


50  Church  Si. 

New  York 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Chicago 


H.  W.  Oliver  Bldg.  803  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 


430  Central  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 


79  Milk  St. 

Boston 


Style  No.  29 


Style  No.  22 


'“THEY  are  designed  and  built  in  each  instance 
A  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  They  are  designed  jy 
engineers  familiar  with  brick  plant  operation  and 
experienced  in  the  proper  design  of  this  machinery 
for  difficult  applications.  They  are  built  in  our 
own  completely  equipped  shops  by  workmen 
skilled  in  the  execution  of  this  class  of  work. 
They  are  also  carefully  inspected  before  leaving 
the  shop  and  the  entire  effort  of  the  organization 
is  further  directed  toward  prompt  shipments. 


Style  No.  23 


Style  B 


Style  No.  21 
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the  Year 
For  Road  Builders 

The  Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress  will  be  held  as  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association,  Inter¬ 
national  Amphitheatre,  Chicago,  December  14-18,  1914.  This  great 
annual  convention  and  congress  will  bring  together  the  highway  officials, 
engineers  and  contractors  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  It  will  be  the  event  of  the  year  for  Road  Builders.  All  of  the  phases 
of  road  and  paving  construction  will  be  discussed  by  men  who  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  leading  experts  in  the  science  and  art  of  highway  improvement. 


The  Event  of 


The  Sixth  Annual  Good  Roads  Show, 
which  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  this 
congress,  will  consist  of  exhibits  of  the 
machinery,  materials  and  methods  used  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
country  roads  and  city  pavements.  These 
exhibits  will  constitute  the  largest  display 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  world.  In 
addition  to  the  commercial  exhibits  there 
will  be  educational  exhibits  from  the 
states,  cities,  engineering  schools  and 
universities.  This  exposition  will  afford 
the  best  opportunity  for  study  and  com¬ 
parison  that  has  ever  been  presented. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  show  will  be  a 


model  roadway  constructed  in  the  arena 
of  the  International  Amphitheatre.  This 
roadway  will  be  of  standard  construction, 
twenty  feet  wide  and  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long.  It  will  be  made  in  sec¬ 
tions,  each  section  constructed  of  differ¬ 
ent  material  and  by  a  different  method. 

Every  highway  official,  engineer  and  con¬ 
tractor  is  cordially  invited  to  be  present 
at  this  convention.  Make  up  your  mind 
today  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
proceedings.  The  information  you  will 
secure  and  ideas  you  will  get  will  pay 
you  many  times  over  in  your  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 


Write  for  full  information  concerning  programme, 
hotels ,  train  service  and  reduced  rates. 


American  Road  Builders’  Association 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  Convention  Headquarters,  The  La  Salle,  Chicago 
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Assets  and  Liabilities 


Every  piece  of  machinery  is  an  asset  and 
a  liability. 

A  high  (or  low)  first  cost  does  not  make 
it  a  greater  or  less  asset. 

The  interest,  merely,  on  that  first  cost,  is  a 
liability.  So  is  the  repair  cost.  So  is  the 
cost  of  power  to  run  the  machine. 

Estimated  depreciation,  or  a  sinking  fund, 
calculated  upon  the  life  of  the  machine  is 
a  greater,  or  less  liability,  in  proportion  to 
the  known  life  of  the  machine. 

Efficiency — the  amount  of  product  and 
quality  of  product — determines  the  amount 
of  the  asset. 

Not  what  the  machine  costs— what  it  does. 


In  making  brick  machinery  we  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  low-priced  machine. 

We  figured  on  making  brick  machines  with 
the  highest  asset  making  qualities  and  the 
lowest  liability  making  points. 

We  realized  that  more  brickmakers  wanted 
results — that  is,  profits — than  wanted  low- 
first-cost  and  high-upkeep  machines. 

The  interest  on  the  difference  in  cost  is 
nominal,  when  compared  to  other  liability 
items. 

Not  that  our  machines  are  too  costly.  They 
are  built  to  work,  built  to  wear,  built  to  run, 
day  after  day,  without  a  breakdown. 

Have  these  points  in  mind  when  you  look 
at  brick  machinery. 


New  Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines 

Turn  Out  More  Brick,  More  Perfect  Brick,  Last  Longer,  Have 
Fewer  Repairs,  Use  Less  Power  and  Have  Fewer  Break  Downs 
Than  Any  Other  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  Made 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Company 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 

“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  .  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — POSITIONS. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Man  with  eighteen 
years’  experience  as  head  burner  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  plants,  offers  services  to  firms 
having  difficulties  with  burning.  Understands 
ail  kinds  of  kilns.  Would  take  burning  end  by 
contract,  or  whole  plant  contract,  or  salary. 
Guarantee  results  with  least  possible  amount  of 
fuel.  Thoroughly  understand  machinery.  Ad. 
dress:  11-BT,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”. 

11-2-1 


WANTED — Fosition  by  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  brick  game  from  pit  to  office, 
the  manufacture  of  first-class,  high-grade  face 
brick,  fire  brick,  common  brick,  and  hollow  ware. 
Can  erect  new  plants,  thoroughly  understands 
boilers,  engines.  Erect  kilns  and  a  hustler  with 
labor.  Address:  11-H,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  11-2 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  clay 

plant;  either  brick,  soft  or  stiff-mud  process, 
hollow  ware  or  paving  brick  plant.  Am  also 
No.  1  burner  with  many  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
sults  guaranteed.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
10-BD,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

10-2-IP 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent.  Thirty  years’  experience;  capable  of 
handling  any  proposition,  large  or  small;  face  or 
pavers.  Best  of  references.  Address:  11-BH, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-2P 


WANTED— Position  with  good  plant;  will  take 
interest  if  satisfactory.  Good  references.  Ad¬ 
dress:  11-BO,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”. 

11-2-1 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


WANTED — 160  grate  bars,  3  in.  x  4  ft.  112 
grate  bars,  3  in.  x  3  ft.  66  doors  and  frames, 
frames  to  be  about  13  in.  wide  x  16  in.  high  in 
the  clear.  120  bearing  bars  %  in.  x  2  in.  x  20 
in.  56  bearing  bars  %  in.  x  2  in.  x  16  in. 
Describe  what  you  have.  Bloomfield  Brick  Co., 
Bloomfield,  Ind.  11-2-1 


WANTED  TO  BUY— A  rotary  press,  24,000  ca¬ 
pacity  for  sand-lime  brick.  Address:  11-C, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-2 


FOR  SALE — CLAY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — Four  hundred  acre  tract  of  land, 
located  on  railroad  close  to  river,  composed 
of  fire  clay  and  shale  that  will  make  the  finest 
kind  of  sewer  pipe,  paving  and  building  brick. 
Abundance  of  coal  and  timber  on  land  with 
sidetrack  on  property.  Best  factory  location  in 
middle  west.  For  information  write  owner,  E. 
N.  Peterson,  Sterling,  Ill.  11-6P 


FOR  SALE — CL  AY  WORKING  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE — Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good  condition.  Fine  location.  Address. 
J.  M„  Duffield,  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE — Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  dry 
press,  soft  or  stiff-mud  brick  plant,  up  and 
down-draft  cold  burning  kilns.  Eight  years’ 
experience,  reference  furnished.  Address:  H. 
F.  Durham,  560  McLemore,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

11-1-4P 


FOR  SALE — 200  Chambers  22-inch  single  deck 
dryer  cars,  weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  F'rice: 
1  y2  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  cars  our  plant. 
The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Machinery  Used  30  Days,  Worth  $10,- 
000.  Can  Be  Bought  for  One-Fourth 
Value,  if  Taken  SOON. 

Four-mold  Berg  dry  press,  Raymond  8 
ft.  dry  pan  (adjustable  sole  plate),  clay 
mixer,  cup  elevator  and  steel  buckets, 
Standard  piano  wire  screen,  No.  2  Day- 
tonian  brick  machine,  automatic  cutter,  8 
ft.  single  pugmill,  150  h.p.  throttling 
heavy  duty  engine,  100  h.p.  horizontal 
tubular  boiler  for  100  lb.  working  pres¬ 
sure,  duplex  pump,  spring  barrows,  dry 
press  trucks,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting 
and  all  equipment  necessary  for  operation 
of  plant.  Address:  11-BE,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-1 


WILL  EXCHANGE — 100-plate  filter  press,  dou¬ 
ble  blunger  and  sifter  for  disintegrator,  gran¬ 
ulator,  chaser  mill  or  cutting  table  for  block  or 
drain  tile;  or  will  sell  separately.  Address: 
Daphne  Pottery  Co.,  Daphne,  Ala.  11-2-3P 


FOR  SALE — Four  Atlas  rocker  side-dump  cars, 
36-inch  gage.  Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  Brick 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  11-2-1 


RAILS 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  tracK  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

L.  B.  FOSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WANTED: — By  capable,  experienced  man,  now 
engaged,  position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Pacific  Coast  preferred.  References. 
Address:  10-B,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  10-1 


POSITION  WANTED — As  superintendent.  Prac¬ 
tical  and  experienced,  fire,  building,  paving 
and  common  brick,  all  processes- — clay  or  shale. 
Can  take  entire  charge.  Address:  11-BB,  care 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-1P 


WANTED — Position  by  sand-lime  brick  man  of 
many  years’  experience.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  manufacturing.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
11-BD,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-3 


POSITION  WANTED — Ceramic  engineer,  mar¬ 
ried,  4  years’  experience,  employed;  factory 
closed  indefinitely.  Address:  11-BA,  care  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-1 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brothers, 
Rolfe,  la.  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co., 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3-ltf. 


FOR  SALE — One  American  Process  dryer,  one 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co’s,  model  C  press. 
Address:  11-A,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  11-2 


FOR  SALE— Complete  equipment  Chambers 
stiff-mud  60,000'  capacity  plant,  or  any  part. 
See  now  in  operation.  Address:  11-B,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-2 


FOR  SALE — -Down  delivery  attachment  for  Fate 
machine  for  making  large  sizes  tile.  Scarcely 
used  and  a  bargain.  Carlinville  Clay  Co.,  Car- 
linville,  Ill.  •  11-2TF 


FOR  SALE — One  Bensing  automatic  side-cut 
brick  table,  complete  with  off-bearing  table. 
Used  for  cutting  but  one  kiln  of  brick.  A  bar¬ 
gain.  One  new  Richardson  repress.  One  10  A 
Brewer  mill,  good  as  new.  One  Brewer  10  ft. 
pugmill,  in  first-class  condition.  Milroy  Drain 
Tile  Co.,  Milroy,  Ind.  11-2-1 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections,  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOB  SALE — REBUILT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling,  gas 
and  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds, 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand, 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  HU  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  9-tf. 
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DO  YOU  FIRE  YOUR  KILNS 
AS  EASILY  AS  THIS— 


The  simple  method  of 
burning  illustrated  here¬ 
with  —  the  application  of 
gas  and  air  in  the  proper 
proportions  to  secure  per¬ 
fect  combustion  —  should 
appeal  to  every  progressive 
clay-products  manufacturer. 
If  this  were  all,  it  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  installation  of 


Round  Down-Draft  Kiln  Under  Fire  with  Underwood 
System  at  Tell  City,  Ind. 


The  Underwood 
System  of  Burning 

(Patented) 

With  Producer 
Gas 


But  in  addition  to  this,  it  reduces  the  fuel  cost  and  burning  time  more  than  one-half  and  gives 
you  a  better  and  more  uniform  product.  All  of  these  things  taken  into  consideration,  with  the  fact 
that  this  system  can  be  installed  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  connection  with  any  kiln  old  or  new, 
without  interruption  of  your  work,  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  at  least  investigate,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  cost  of  production. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Everything  for  the  Clayworker 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 


If  you  are  seeking  a  kiln  that  will  Jsave  you  time,  fuel  and 
labor,  of  water-smoking,  burning  and  cooling— if  you  want  a 
kiln  that  will  turn  out  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  percent 
perfect  ware  every  time,  then  install  the  “Tecktonius-Vogt” 
Up-and-Down  Draft  Round  Kiln. 


SPECIAL  PATENTED  FEATURES  OF  TECKTONIUS-VOGT  KILNS 


Auxiliary  Used  in  , water-smoking.  Heats  under- 
Fire  Furnace  §TOund  flues  at  each  end  of  open  tun¬ 
nel — part  of  heat  ascending  through 
opening  in  center  and  allowing  moisture  to  escape 
thorugh  hole  in  crown  with  up-draft. 

Solid  Grate  Burns  finer  and  cheaper  coal  without 
Fire  Furnace  waste-  Makes  most  effective  coking 
table.  Creates  intense  oxidizing  heat. 
Easiest  regulated,  most  economical  firing  furnace  in 
existence. 

Stack  Damper  Convenient  counter  weight  draft  in 
Control  stack  gives  perfect  control  of  direc¬ 

tion  and  degree  of  heat  at  all  times — 
thus  reducing  to  minimum  chances  for  underburning  or 
overburning. 


Front  View  of  Fire 
Furnace. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


Sectional  View  of  Fire 
Furnace 


E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Kenfietd-Leach  Co.,  Printers,  Chicago. 
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Elevating  Equipments  for 
handling  coal,  clay,  shale, 
ashes  or  any  other  loose 
material. 

Designed 


to  meet  any 
conditions  from  1  ton  to 
500  tons  per  hour. 


Conveyors  for 
handling  any 
material  from 
cement  up  to 
crusher  run,  in 
capacities  from 
1  ton  to  1000 
tons  per  hour. 


Catalogue  J-20  describes  our  full  line  of 

Elevating ,  Conveying  and  Transmission  Machine 

WELLER  MFG.  CO 

CHICAGO 

_  ST.  LOUIS  DALLAS 

710  Railway  Exchange  711  Main  St 


NEW  YORK 
50  Church  St 


BALTIMORE 
Garrett  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
316  Rialto  Bldg. 
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DRYERS 


Facts 


We  sell  the  highest  grade  of  drying  equipment  which 
brains,  coupled  with  experience,  can  produce. 

With  that  equipment  goes  the  knowledge,  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  a  lifetime,  of  proper  application  to  the  maze 
of  conditions  as  found  on  brick  yards.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  cannot  be  bought. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  brick  manufacturing  concerns  is  worthy  of 
note. 

Can  you  afford  to  experiment? 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

M  anufacturers — Engineers 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Fire  Boxes 


On  Our  Steel  Shell  Kilns 
We  Have  a  Wide  Range 
of  Fireboxes  Which  Can 
be  Used ,  the  Box  Being 
Practically  I ndependent  of 
the  Kiln  (as  shown  oppo¬ 
site  ) 

Let  Us  Tell  You  More 
Write  Now 


A  Very  Practical  Type  of  Box 


Claudje  Smith  Company 

Kiln  Builders 

Plymouth  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Service  to  Clayworker8 

Strong 

Statements 

The  enthusiasm  of  a  salesman 
may  lead  him  to  make  statements 
that  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  expe¬ 
rience  will  not  verify. 

The  advertising  of  the  same 
concern,  prepared  with  caution, 
and  submitted  to  the  “Powers 
that  Be”,  will  contain  nothing  that 
the  Big  Men  are  not  prepared  to 
back  up  with  their  reputations. 

A  salesman’s  misstatement — 
or  exaggeration — may  “get  by”. 

But  the  slightest  misstatement 
made  in  a  display  advertisement, 
furnishes  ammunition  to  the  com¬ 
petitor. 

You  can  see,  then,  why  read¬ 
ing  advertisements  benefits  you. 

Y  ou  can  read  them  with  a  hope¬ 
ful  belief — the  correct  attitude  of 
the  American  business  man. 

You  may  not  be  sure  of  the 
salesman.  You  know,  however, 
that  the  “Boss”  won’t  lie — not  in 
black  and  white. 

So  the  advertisement  becomes 
your  best  friend  and  advisor. 

Often  it  stops  at  asking  you  to 
send  for  literature. 

If  you  stop  there — just  reading 
the  ad,  and  not  sending  for  more 
information — it  means  that  you 
don’t  want  information.  It  means 
that  you  think  you  can’t  learn  any 
more. 

You  know  what  you’d  do  to  a 
foreman  or  superintendent  that 
felt  that  way — felt  that  no  one 
could  teach  him  anything. 


The  letter  “P”  preceding  a  num¬ 
ber  refers  to  the  “Pink  Section” 


A 

Alliance  Brick  Co . 

P-14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.. 

P-  9 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co. . 

P-  7 

Alton  Brick  Co . 

P-14 

Ambursen  Co . 

1  133 

American  Clay  Machy. 

Co . 

1151 

American  Enameled  Brick 

&  Tile  Co . 

P-14 

American  Process  Co.  . 

1  132 

Arbuckle  &  Co . 

1  163 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co .  .  . 

1116 

B 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  .. 

1114 

Barr  Clay  Co . 

.P-12 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co . 

1  127 

Bartlett  &  Snow  Co  .  .  .  . 

1  131 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co 

.P-  9 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . 

.P-  9 

Bonner  &  Marshall .... 

.P-15 

Bonnot  Co . 

1  155 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co 

.P-12 

Broderick  &  Bascom  .  .  . 

1080 

Brown  Instrument  Co.  .  . 

1  153 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co 

1  108 

c 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E.  .  .  . 

1  107 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co . 

P-10 

Canton  Grate  Co . 

1112 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  .  . 

1114 

Chambers  Bros.  Co . 

1077 

Chicago  Bk.  Machy.  Co. 

1  122 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire 

Brick  Co . 

.P-  4 

Classified  Ads  ...  1  1  64- 

1  165 

Clearfield  M  a  c  h  i  n 

e 

Shops  . 

1  106 

Cleveland  Bk.  &  Clay  Co 

.P-  9 

Cling-Surface  Co . 

1  1  1  1 

D 

Danville  Brick  Co . 

P-10 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co .  .  . 

P-  4 

Davenport  Loco.  Wks.  . 

1117 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.P-  9 

Dewey  Bros.,  Inc . 

1110 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co . 

1  106 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.  .  . 

P-  4 

E 

Engelhard,  Chas . 

1080 

Evans  Clay  Co . 

P-  4 

F 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  . 

1  154 

Farr  Bk.  Co . 

P-14 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D.  1  166- 

1  167 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co 

.P-  7 

Fernholtz  Bk.  Machy.  Co 

1075 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M.  .  .  . 

1  157 

Frink  Pyrometer  . 

1  106 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co . 

I  123 

General  Electric  Co  .  .  .  . 

1079 

General  Traffic  Assn.  .  . 

1131 

Gerlock,  H.  W . 

1  106 

Goodrich,  The  B.  F.  Co.  1  133 

Good  Roads  Machy.  Co. 

1111 

H 

Harris  Brick  Co . 

P-  9 

Hamburg  Vit.  Bk.  Co.  . 

P-10 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co . 

1  108 

Hetherington  &  Berner. 

1  131 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.  . 

P-10 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co.  .  . 

1  120 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.P- 1  4 

J 

Jackson  &  Church  Co.  .  I  124 

K 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co  .  .  .P-15 


Keller  Brick  Co . P-12 

Kimbell,  S.  S.,  Brick  Co.P-15 

Klose,  K.  W . 1116 

L 

Lakewood  Engr.  Co.  ...  1  129 
Lehigh  Car  Wheel  &  Axle 

Works  . 1107 

Lehigh  Port.  Cement  Co.  1112 
M 

Main  Belting  Co . 1073 

Manufacturers  Equip.  Co.  1  I  65 
Marion  Machine,  Fdy.  & 

Supply  Co . 1117 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co  .1113 
Martin  Bk.  Machine  Co.  1  109 
Maurer  &  Son,  Henry.  ..P-  4 
Mayer  Brick  Co . P-10 


Metropolitan  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P-10 
Mexico  Bk.  &  F.  Clay  Co.P-  7 
Murphysboro  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P- 12 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co.  .1107 

N 

N.  P.  B.  M.  A . P-11 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.P-15 
Nelsonville  Brick  Co.  .  .  .  P-  9 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D . 1121 

O 

Ohio  Galv.  &  Mfg.  Co.  .1132 
Ohio  Kiln  Co . 1109 

P 

Phillips  &  McLaren.  ...  I  I  15 
Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co.P-15 
Purington  Paving  Bk.  Co.P-10 

Q 

Queens  Run  Fire  Bk.  Co.P-  4 
Quinn,  John . P-  7 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.  .P-15 
Richardson-Lovejoy  ....  1  1  06 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint.  I  106 
Roessler  &  Hasslacher.  .1113 

S 

s.  A.  F.  E . 1076 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . I  134 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.  1119 

Schofield-Burkett  . 1134 

Shawmut  Paving  Bk.  Co.P-10 

Smith  Co.,  Claude . 1071 

Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.  .  .  .  P-  4 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.  .  I  130 
St.  Louis  Vit.  Fire  Bk.  Co.P-  7 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C . 1159 

Sterling  Brick  Co . P-12 

Stephens-Adamson  Co.  .1078 
Stupakoff  Laboratories  ...  1  1  08 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.  ...  1  125 

T 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.  ...1168 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.P- 1  4 
Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co.  .1132 
Thwing  Instrument  Co  ..1110 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engi¬ 


neering  Co . 1071 

u 

United  Brick  Co . P-  9 

w 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co . 1158 

Webb  Wire  Wks . 1131 

Weller  Mfg.  Co . 1070 


Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K.  .  1  106 
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Will  you  please  answer 
why  it  is 

That  in  the  large,  prosperous,  and  prominently 
known  Clay  Plants  we  invariably  see  the  re¬ 
cognized  high-grade  engine  or  motor,  stalwart 
and  heavy  Clay  Machinery,  LEVIATHAN 
Belts,  and  well  nourished,  intelligent-looking  men 
operating  same. 

Whereas  in  plants  where  the  eternal  complaint 
is  that  business  is  “pore”,  sad,  dispirited-looking 
men  are  pathetically  struggling  to  produce  their 
goods  economically  with  weak  little  engines 
driving  thin  machinery  with  low  grade  belting 
sold  by  some  smart  (?)  salesman  as  being  “just 
as  good”  as 

“LEVIATHAN” 

For  your  opinion  we  will  send  you  something 
pretty. 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Birmingham 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Montreal  Toronto 
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Bibliography  of  Clay  and 
Ceramic  Arts  (Branner)  .$2.00 

Bricks  and  Tiles  (Dobson)  .  .  . 
. $1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edi¬ 
tion)  . $1.00 

Brick  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them  (Radford)  ..$  1 .00 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of 
Practical  (Hammond)..  .  .60c 

Bricklaying  System  (Gilbreth) 
. $3.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker)..  .  ,60c 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mit¬ 
chell)  . $3.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence, 

Properties  and  Uses  (Ries)  .  . 
. $5.00 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels 
(Griffen) . $5.00 

Clays,  Tables  of  Analyses 
(Crossley)  . $2.00 

Clayworker’s  Handbook 
(Searle)  . $2.00 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Con¬ 
struction  and  Operation 
(Lovejoy)  . .  $  1 .00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays 
(Bleininger)  . $2.00 

Engines  and  Boilers  (Watson) 
. $1.00 

Engineering  for  Land  Drain¬ 
age  (Elliott) . $2.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting 
(Radford)  . $2.00 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses 
. $2.00 

Glazer’s  Book  (Raes)..  .$1.00 

Handbook  of  Steam  Shovel 
Work  . $1.50 

Hollow  Tile  House  (Sq  uiers)  . 

. $2.50 

How  to  Analyze  Clay  (Ashby) 
. $1.00 

How  to  Read  Plans  (Radford) 
. 50c 


194  Pages,  7x4  3-4,  125  lllus.  .  .  $1.00 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
the  drying  of  brick  and  similar 
clay  products,  by  Arthur  E. 
Brown,  B.  Sc.,  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  It  contains  chapters  on  the 
principles  of  drying,  the  properties 
of  air  and  moisture,  hygrometry,  por¬ 
osity  and  permeability  of  clay,  the 
phenomena  of  brick  drying,  scum¬ 
ming,  effect  of  consistency,  size  and 
shape. 

It  takes  up  drying  by  absorption, 
open  air  drying,  hacking,  skintling, 
the  effect  of  frost,  the  methods  of 
heat  supply,  ventilation,  fans  and 
chimneys. 

It  gives  the  general  classification  of 
dryers,  and  discusses  their  relative 
merits.  It  goes  into  the  problems  of 
dryer  cars,  tracks,  dryer  equipment 
and  installation.  Clayworkers  who 
have  dryers  will  do  well  to  read  this 
work,  as  will  those  who  intend  to 
build  new  dryers  the  coming  year. 

It  is  on  sale,  through  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record’s”  Book  Department, 
for  $1.00  postage  paid. 


Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks 
(English  Edition) . $2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(Worcester)  . 75c 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(English  Edition) . $1.00 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) 
. $5.00 

New  Competition  (Eddy)  .  .  .. 
. $1.50 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays 
(Fairie) . $1.50 

Observations  on  Pottery 
(Beckwith)  . 60c 

One  Hundred  Bungalows 
(BBA)  . 50c 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book 
(Dobson-Hammond)  ...$2.40 

Practical  Farm  Drainage 
(Elliott)  . $1.50 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducers  (Wyer)  . $4.00 

Producer  Gas  Fired  Furnaces 
(Nagel)  . $2.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces 
(Harvard) . $4.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence 
(Lovejoy)  . 50c 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Con¬ 
densed)  . $3.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works:  Their 
Design  and  Construction 
(Easdale)  . $4.00 

Sewage  Disposal  (Fuller)  .... 
. $6.00 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) 
. $1.00 

Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make 


It  (Vogt-Turner) . 25c 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel 
Economy  (Booth) . $2.50 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick 
(Wheeler) . $2.00 


Address  All  Inquiries  to 

Brick  and  Clay  Record’s  Book  Department 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A  . 
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BI  G 

MONEY 

FOR  YOU 

In  Pressed  Brick  If  you  Use 

ERNHOLTZ 


Uniform  Size,  Brilliant  Colors  and 
Perfect  Edges  are  Strong  Selling 
Arguments  and  Bring  Good  Prices 


THE  FERNHOLTZ  CLAY  PLOW 

For  cutting  up  clay  on  the  field  preparatory  to  hauling  in  shed. 


This  plow  will  cut  or  loosen  up  to  a  depth  of  from  two 

COST  of  gathering  clay  reduced  ONE-HALF 
when  used  with  our  CLAY  GATHERER. 


FERNHOLTZ 


inches 


Brick  Machinery  c 
Company, 


ST.  LOUIS 
MO. 


v _ _ _ _  , 
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The  Strength  of  the  Allies 


If  a  common  foe  has  to  be  repulsed  it  is  a  wise  policy  to 
bring  all  the  opposing  interests  together.  Organization  and 
co-operation  are  essential. 

An  army  of  good  American  business  interests  is  permit¬ 
ted  only  a  half-success,  at  best,  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
wasteful  inclination  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 

BUILD  TO  BURN. 

Careless  Building  is  the  common  enemy  of  you  who 
produce  non-burnable  building  materials.  How  are  you 
meeting  your  foe? 

Are  you  fighting  single-handed  and  occasionally  taking 
a  crack  at  the  fellow  beside  you  who  is  fighting  for  the 
same  thing? 

GET  TOGETHER!  join  the  Alliance.  Your  opposi¬ 
tion  is  organizing — strong,  too.  The  Lumber  interests 
never  were  more  active.  They  have  heard  of  the  S.  A.  F.  E. 
and  call  it  a  menace.”  If  we  are  hurting  them,  we  must 
be  helping  you,  who  have  the  PERMANENT  building 
materials  to  sell. 

Don’t  waste  your  energy  by  duplicating  efforts.  Come 

into  the  one,  big,  NATIONAL,  ORGANIZED  MOVE¬ 
MENT  that  is  aggressively  and  intelligently  fighting  the 

battle  for  SAFE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 


SOCIETY  ADVOCATING  FIRE 

ELIMINATION 

R.  P.  STODDAR  D,  Secretary 

340  Leader-News  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  <° 

PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


Standard  Steeland  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 


INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 

IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT - PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed 

Gear  Frame  alone,  5300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1  750  lbs.  Auto¬ 
matic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal  provision  for  band  lubrica¬ 
tion  also.  For  Paving  Block  and  all  Heavy  Work. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  911  Healey  Building  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ATLANTA,  GA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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"Design  the  Storage  System  first  and 
we  11  build  the  rest  of  the  Plant  to  suit” 


Some  Ideas  in  Brief 
about  Clay  Storage 

Weathering.  It  is  recognized  by  all  ceramic 
experts  that  when  clay  “weathers,”  either  in  the 
open  or  under  cover,  it  disintegrates  or  seasons 
so  as  to  “work  up”  easily.  Also,  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  stronger,  burns  better,  and  runs  more  uni¬ 
form. 

Mixing.  No  clay  bank  runs  uniform,  but  by 
piling  the  material  as  it  comes  from  the  bank, 
a  cross  section  of  the  pile  will  contain  a  perfect 
sample.  The  reclaiming  belt  always  receives 
material  from  a  cross  section  of  the  pile  and 
thus  delivers  a  perfectly  mixed  product  to  the 
plant. 

Stock.  All  plants  should  carry  a  certain 
amount  of  raw  material  in  stock.  Some  plants 
carry  two  or  three  weeks’  supply,  while  others 
stock  enough  for  a  winter  s  run.  In  any  case, 
the  stock  pile  renders  the  plant  independent  of 

quarry  breakdowns  and  bad  weather - it  keeps 

the  plant  running. 
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That  s  what  the  president  of  a  big  tile  company 
said  when  they  were  building  a  new  plant.  We  had 
previously  converted  him  to  the  new  ideas  in  clay 
working  and  had  sold  him  a  storage  system  for  an 
old  plant.  Here  s  what  he  had  to  say  after  three 
months: 

You  ve  taught  us  something  we  never  realized 
before.  Our  clay  works  up  after  three  weeks’ 
weathering  better  than  we  ever  imagined.  It  takes 
less  crushing;  it  is  more  plastic;  it  burns  better,  and 
it  makes  a  stronger  product.  We  can  make  our 
tile  with  thinner  walls  and  save  freight  and  at  the 
same  time  we  get  a  very  small  percentage  of  im¬ 
perfect  ware.  The  storage  helps  us  out  in  mixing 
and  keeps  us  going  in  bad  weather  too,  but  the 
‘weathering’  pays  for  the  whole  business  alone.” 

When  he  became  interested  in  a  new  venture,  this 
man  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  stor¬ 
age  that  he  made  that  one  of  the  dominant  features 
of  the  plant. 

It  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  ton  to  stock  and 
reclaim  from  a  pile  if  proper  equipment  is  used. 
The  S-A’  Belt  Convey  or  is  the  cheapest  means  of 
moving  bulk  material  and  is  especially  suited  to  the 
demands  of  brick  plant  usage. 

Our  engineers  are  at  your  service  in  designing  to 
'a/c  suit  your  needs.  We  shall  be  glad  to  talk  this  over 
with  you.  Write. 

Send  for  our  Belt  Conveyor  Book .  It’s  free. 

Stephens- Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

AURORA,  ILL. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H>  W-  oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

80„  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
11  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 

430  Centra!  Bldg ,  Los  Angeles. 

503  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Australian  Agent — Arthur  Leplastrier  &  Co 
Circular  Quay  East,  Sydney. 

South  Africian  Agent— J.  Mac  G.  Love  &  Co.,  Limited 
1  and  3  London  House,  Loveday  St.,  Johannesburg. 
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Boone  Brick  Tile  and  Paving  Company,  Boone,  lowa 

15%  Saved  in  Cost  of  Operation 
Plant  Capacity  Increased  25% 


The  Boone  Brick,  Tile  and  Paving  Company,  Boone, 
Iowa,  equipped  their  70,000  brick  plant  with  motors  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Represses,  brick  machine,  pulverizer,  pug  mill,  elevator 
and  conveyor,  aerial  tram,  induction  fan,  exhaust  fan,  disc 
fan  and  pump  are  all  driven  by  G-E  motors. 

Before  this  company  installed  G-E  motors  they  paid 
$1.38  per  ton  for  coal.  They  now  purchase  electric  power 
for  approximately  two  cents  per  kilowatt,  realizing  a  saving 
in  cost  of  operation  of  about  15%  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  their  plant  25%. 

Our  motor  drive  experts  will  be  pleased  to  study 
your  local  conditions. 


General  Electric  Company 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
(Office  of  agent) 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Joplin,  Mo. 


General  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Minneapolis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield.  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


For  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  business  refer  to  Southwest  General  Electric  Company  (formerly  Hobson  Electric  Co.)  Dallas, 
Ei  Paso,  Houston  and  Oklahoma  City.  For  Canadian  business  refer  to  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  ozA 
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The  Grip  That  Can’t  Slip 

ONE,  of  tbe  greatest  differences  between  the  B.  &  B.  Friction 
Grip  Aerial  Tramway  and  other  systems  is  that  the  carriers 
are  held  securely  to  the  pulling  cable  while  in  transit  by 
a  Patent  Screw  Type  Grip  which  operates  automatically. 

This  wonderful  grip  adjusts  itself  to  every  unevenness  of  the 
cable,  due  to  splicing  or  wear.  It  absolutely  prevents  slipping, 
run-aways  and  smash-ups,  no  matter  how  steep  the  grade. 

Write  for  full  information  about  the  economical  B.  &  B.  Fric¬ 
tion  Grip  Aerial  Tramway  System.  It  reduces  haulage  expense 
to  the  minimum.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1  6. 

FREE — Our  illustrated  monthly  magazine — THE  YELLOW 
STRAND — free  for  one  year  to  all  rope  users.  Write  for  it. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle 


Instrument  perfection  has  been  reached  in  our 
Multiple  Recorders.  They  give  a  permanent 
Time-Temperature  Record  on  a  maximum  of  Six. 


The  ultimate  pyrometer ” 


Each  record  is  absolutely  and  clearly  defined 
ironr  the  others.  The  Instruments  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  indicating  scale  for  observation.  The 
c  harts  are  continuous  and  have  rectangular  co¬ 
ordinates.  There  is  no  ink  or  other  recording 
medium  to  stick  or  smear  or  to  be  replenished. 
Pen  friction  is  entirely  eliminated. 

I  heir  extremely  high  resistance  (about  500 
ohms)  makes  possible  the  use  of  both  Indicating 
and  Recording  Instruments  on  the  same  Thermo- 
'  couples,  allowing  the  use  of  a  central  Indicating 
System  for  the  burners  and  a  Recording  System 
for  the  Superintendent  in  his  office. 

AY  ith  such  a  system  better  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  expense  of  an  entire  Recording 
Installation  is  made  unnecessary. 


We  Supply  Pyrometer  Installations 

“MADE  FOR  YOU”  not  “MADE  TO  DO” 

Let  Us  Figure  on  Your  Requirements 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD 


HERAEUS  Le  Chatelier 
PYROMETER 
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The  Editor  s  Corner 

Comment,  Criticism  and  Advice  on  Live 
Issues  Affecting  Clay  Products  and 
Their  Uses,  Sale  and  Manufacture 


ESTERDAY  has  gone.  Today  is 
with  us  but  a  brief  moment.  We 
will  live  tomorrow.  A  few  years 
ago,  these  words  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  pleasure.  Today,  they  apply  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  methods  of  yesterday  are  antiquated, 
for  something  new  was  invented  today.  To¬ 
morrow,  your  competitor  will  be  using  the  new 
device  and  making  better  ware,  or  cutting  his 
cost — maybe  both. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  brought  a  new  com¬ 
petitor  to  America.  It  is  foreign  capital,  that 
will  buy  American  plants,  and  put  in  European 
efficiency. 

You  think — perhaps  complacently — that  it 
will  not  affect  you.  Why?  Is  it  because  the 
industry  in  which  you  are  engaged  has  moved 
with  tortoiselike  slowness  in  the  past?  Are 
you  sure  that  the  Magic  Wand  of  Necessity  has 
not  touched  the  tortoise  and  made  it  a  hare? 

The  question  applies  to  every  industry  that 
has  been  slow  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  hand 
labor  and  in  turning  to  the  freedom  of  auto¬ 
matic  machinery,  and  of  these,  the  trade  of 
brickmaking  is  at  the  uttermost  verge  of  outer 
darkness. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  industry? 
Where  do  you  go  to  learn  what  is  being  done 
m  it?  If  you  were  building  a  plant  today, 
who  would  you  ask  as  to  the  “latest  improve¬ 
ments”  ? 


IN  every  industrial  field,  one  or  more  men, 
like  the  man  o’  warsmen  in  the  fighting 
top,  scan  the  horizon  through  high-power 
glasses.  Theirs  it  is  to  call  “Sail  Ho”  and  the 
direction,  when  anything  appears  that  may  be 
friendly,  or  otherwise. 

Their  whole  duty  lies  in  that — to  see  and  to 
report. 

They  are  the  editors  of  trade  journals. 

Again  likening  an  industry  to  a  battleship, 
let  us  think  of  the  men  whose  money  is  in¬ 


vested,  as  the  officers  who,  on  the  warning 
given  by  the  man  in  the  crow’s  nest — change 
direction,  increase  speed,  call  to  quarters,  and 
give  battle. 

We  know  what  would  become  of  an  officer 
who  did  not  post  a  lookout,  or  who  did  not 
heed  the  lookout’s  warning. 

How  about  you — are  you  reading  your  trade 
paper? 


READING  a  trade  paper  does  not  mean 
looking  at  the  pictures.  True,  they  speak 
more  graphically,  at  times,  than  the  text. 
But  their  mission  is  to  make  you  read  what  is 
written. 

It  means  the  setting  aside  of  at  least  an  hour 
maybe  two — out  of  the  morning  of  the  day 
the  paper  arrives,  and  the  careful  reading  of 
every  line,  including  the  advertisements. 

If  a  trade  paper  is  not  worth  reading  that 
way,  it  is  not  worth  the  price  of  its  subscrip¬ 
tion.  A  dust-covered  trade  paper,  lying  on  a 
manager  s  desk,  is  a  silent  witness  to  his  lack 
of  energy. 

If  its  pages  have  no  message  for  him  he 
ought  to  cancel  his  subscription — that  would 
be  economy. 

If  they  have,  he  ought  to  read  the  message 
at  once  the  day  it  comes  to  him — almost  hot 
off  the  wire. 

Be  awake!  If  your  trade  paper  does  not 
keep  your  eyes  open,  tell  the  editor  to  stop 
sending  it.  That  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
paying  for  it,  and  putting  it  aside  until  its 
news  is  stale  and  flat — its  philosophy  lacking 
in  pep  and  ginger. 


A  CERTAIN  automobile  manufacturer, 
speaking  of  the  advertisement  his  car 
would  receive  if  placed  m  the  garage 
that  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  model,  low  cost, 
fire-resistant  residence  that  will  be  erected  by 
the  clay  products  industry  at  the  Panama-Pa¬ 
cific  International  Exposition,  said  that  it  would 


be  “worth  as  much  as  a  page  advertisement  in 
the  ‘Saturday  Evening  Post.’  ”  That  means 
something  like  $5,000. 

What  do  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the 
country  think  of  the  advertisement  their  prod¬ 
uct  will  receive  through  the  Panama-Pacific 
Clay  Products  Association? 

Will  they  meet  the  appeal  that  will  be  made 
to  them  for  funds  to  carry  on  publicity  work, 
in  the  same  optimistic  spirit  as  the  automobile 
men  met  the  proposition  to  feature  a  car  in 
that  little  garage? 

Or  will  they  be  penny-wise  and  pound  fool¬ 
ish?  The  automobile  men,  as  a  rule,  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it. 


WHAT  is  the  use  of  a  “Build  with  Brick” 
campaign,  wherein  a  manufacturer  of 
face-brick  tells  the  prospective  home 
builder  how  much  more  economical  it  is  to  use 
brick  than  to  build  in  frame,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  an  optical  demonstration  of  his  own 
personal  views,  by  building  more  than  half  a 
hundred  frame  dwellings  for  the  men  employed 
by  him  in  making  face-brick? 

Where  is  the  logic  of  the  man  who  makes 
face-brick  and  who  hopes  to  increase  his  sales 
by  arguments  showing  immense  fire-loss,  lower 
up-keep  and  insurance,  and  then  builds  his 
own  residence  with  wood — the  very  material 
he  hopes  to  “down”  in  distant  markets? 

How  does  the  brick  man,  who  hopes  to  see 
more  building  loans  follow  a  loosening  of  the 
purse-strings  of  the  nation,  figure  that  he  is 
doing  his  part  when  he  puts  off  making  nec¬ 
essary  repairs,  patching  today  and  breaking 
down  tomorrow,  until  he  “knows  that  better 
times  are  coming”? 


USING  printers’  ink  in  an  industry  where 
every  line  that  advertises  a  trade- 
marked  product  carries  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  publicity  for  every  other  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  similar  product,  is,  at  times,  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  is  almost  discouraging  when  a  com¬ 
petitor,  making  a  material  that  makes  for  an 
acceptable  substitution,  uses,  as  a  selling  argu¬ 
ment,  the  fact  that  his  brick,  or  his  tile,  “do 
not  carry  a  premium  to  pay  for  a  big  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.” 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  “unscrupulous 
dealer.”  If  the  proposed  sales  districting  plan 


of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  will 
help  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  the  concerns 
that  use  arguments  of  this  character  to  bolster 
up  the  sales  of  face-brick  which  lack  the  stand¬ 
ing  created  by  a  publicity  campaign,  it  will  have 
made  a  step  in  the  path  of  progress  that  will 
appeal  to  every  fairminded  man  connected 
with  the  sale  of  a  most  excellent  material. 

A  general  publicity  campaign,  such  as  that 
planned  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products 
Association,  or  of  the  organization  that  will  be 
its  successor,  will  put  a  stop  to  the  penalizing 
of  the  industry’s  greatest  benefactors. 


ONE  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  discussed 
at  the  coming  convention  at  French 
Lick  will  be  that  of  cost  accounting. 
The  chances  are  that  the  original  idea,  of  try¬ 
ing  to  adopt  a  system  that  will  be  uniform, 
and  apply  to  common-brick,  face-brick,  paving- 
brick  and  fire-brick,  will  be  abandoned. 

The  id  ea  of  a  uniform  system,  to  apply  to 
all  plants  making  face-brick  will,  however,  be 
taken  up,  and,  if  possible,  given  some  definite 
conclusion. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  already  ad¬ 
vanced  the  suggestion  that  the  proper  way  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system,  is  to 
create  the  desire  for  a  system  of  that  character, 
in  the  minds  of  every  plant  owner  in  the  coun¬ 
try — this  before  the  system,  itself,  is  perfected. 

A  uniform  system  is  desirable.  It  will  be 
useful  only  if  widely  adopted.  Its  adoption 
should  not  be  limited  to  plants  that  hold  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Face  Brick  Association 
— that  would  be  a  good  start,  but  a  bad  finish. 

The  way  to  create  a  desire  is  by  publicity. 
The  psychology  of  advertising  covers  projects 
for  co-operative  betterment  as  well  as  plans  for 
extending  markets  and  strengthening  prices. 

With  due  modesty,  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord”  offers  its  columns  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  the  idea,  of  creating  a  demand, 
and,  finally,  of  supplying  the  demand,  through 
its  own  experts. 

It  has  hesitated  about  doing  this  while  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association  had  any  cer¬ 
tain  system  under  advisement,  fearing  that  any 
action  taken  now  would  result  in  two  systems 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  uniformity. 

What  it  will  do  in  the  future,  depends  much 
upon  what  action  is  taken  at  French  Lick  next 
week. 
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Face  Brick  Men  Join  Hands 

at  French  Lick 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Better  Grades 
of  Building  Brick  Will  Hold  Greatest  Joint 
Convention  in  History  at  Home  of  Pluto  Water 


A  '  C  r  f™R-  Dv  ;  Holl°wdl’  senary  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  and  R.  L.  Queisser  secre- 
at  the  french  T  IT  i  Association,  indicate  a  large  attendance  and  an  extremely  interesting  program 

at  the  French  Lick  Convention,  next  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  While  it  will  be  a  business  convention  built 

markers  hit  9  a  ™  *h‘  Hme  Hmit'  there  ™11  be  ^  attractions  other  than  that  of  “better 

tarkets,  better  goods  and  better  prices’  offered  to  the  men  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  attend 


FOLLOWING  the  custom  adopted  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association, 
an  organization  made  up  of  the  more  prominent 
dealers  in  face  building  brick,  will  meet  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  F ace  Brick  Association  (manufacturers)  at  French 
Lick,  Indiana,  December  8,  9  and  10,  1914. 

Many  questions  of  extreme  importance  will  come  up 
for  discussion,  among  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the 
revival  of  the  proposition  to  set  boundaries  of  selling 
districts,  in  which  one  representative  will  have  sole  jurist 
diction.  If  this  carries,  it  will  mean  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  face-brick  selling  plan  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  has  been  expressed  as 
to  the  action  of  the  two  associations  along  these  lines. 

'  Tt  is  also  expected  that  the  troublesome  question  of 
direct  representation” — that  is,  of  two  or  more  manufac¬ 
turers  entering  into  a  sales  plan,  whereby  they  maintain 
sales  offices  in  various  cities  for  the  purpose  of  pushing 
their  own  output — will  be  once  more  brought  into  the 


limelight.  In  this  the  dealer  has  a  grievance  and  doubt¬ 
less  believes'  it  should  be  heeded  by  the  manufacturers* 
association,  particularly  as  that  association  claims  to  be 
ready  and  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  dealer. 

Reports  received  from  the  secretaries  of  the  two  asso¬ 
ciations  indicate  a  much  larger  attendance  than  that  of 
last  year,  which  numbered  128,  of  whom  46  were  manu¬ 
facturers,  64  dealers,  8  trade  paper  representatives  and  10 
machinery  manufacturers. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  at  the  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel,  where  the  joint  convention  is  to  be  held, 
for  the  reception  and  comfortable  care  of  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  gathering.  A  special  menu  card  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  not  merely  an  added  dish  or  two  to  the  regular 
kill,  but  a  nteal  that  is  selected  with  a.  view  to  pleasing 
the  well  developed  gastronomic  tastes  of  the  brick  meiq 
who  are  known  to  be  hearty,  but  discriminating  eaters’ 
A  special  menu  card  is  also  in  preparation,  a  menu  card 
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that  is  more  of  a  booklet  than  a  card,  and  which  will  be 
a  much  prized  souvenir. 

French  Lick  Springs  is  easily  reached  from  any  of  the 
larger  cities  in  the  country.  Two  railroads  enter  it,  the 
C.  I.  &  L.  (Monon  Route)  and  the  Southern  Railway. 
Trunk  lines  operating  east  and  west  make  connections 
along  the  Monon  route,  while  the  southeast,  south  and 
southwest  trunk  lines  connect  with  points  along  the 
Southern  Railway.  For  the  convenience  of  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers,  a  partial  list  of  connecting  points 
follows : 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. — via  New  York  Central  lines  to  Cincinnati, 
thence  via  route  specified  from  this  point  (see  Cincinnati)  or 
New  York  Central  Lines  to  Indianapolis,  thence  via  route 
specified  from  this  point.  (See  Indianapolis.) 

ATLANTA,  GA.— via  Southern  Railway  or  Louisville  &  Nash¬ 
ville  to  Louisville.  (See  Louisville.) 

AUGUSTA,  GA. — via  connecting  lines  to  Cincinnati  or  Louis¬ 
ville,  thence  via  routes  specified  from  these  points.  (See 
Cincinnati  or  Louisville.) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. — via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Lines,  through 
Pullman  service  to  Mitchell,  Indiana  (see  Mitchell)  or  via 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  through  Pullman  service  to  Indian¬ 
apolis,  (see  Indianapolis)  or  via  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  (See  Cincinnati.) 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. — via  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  Louisville 
(See  Louisville.) 


BOSTON,  MASS. — Leave  South  Station  via  New  York  Central 
Lines,  through  Pullman  service  to  Indianapolis,  (see  Indian¬ 
apolis)  or  via  rail  or  steamer  lines  to  New  York  City,  thence 
via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines,  through  Pullman  service  to 
Mitchell,  Indiana,  (see  Mitchell)  or  via  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
through  Pullman  service  to  Indianapolis.  (See  Indianapolis.) 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.— via  connecting  lines  to  Cincinnati  or 
Louisville,  thence  via  routes  specified  from  these  points 
(See  Cincinnati  or  Louisville.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— via  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  “Monon 
Route.”  Several  trains  daily  leave  Dearborn  Street  Station- 
day  trains  carry  Parlor,  Dining  and  Observation  cars  night 
trains  carry  through  sleepers. 


UNUNNA1I,  OHIO— via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern-  Sev¬ 
eral  trains  daily  to  Mitchell,  Indiana.  (See  Mitchell.) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO— via  New  York  Central  Lines  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  (see  Indianapolis)  or  via  New  York  Central  Lines  to 
Cincinnati.  (See  Cincinnati.) 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C— via  connecting  lines  to  Cincinnati  or  Louis¬ 
ville,  thence  via  routes  specified  from  these  points  (See 
Cincinnati  or  Louisville.) 

DALLAS,  TEXAS— via  connecting  lines  to  St.  Louis,  Mo  thence 
via  routes  specified  from  this  point.  (See  St  Louis  )’ 

DETROIT,  MICH.,  or 

TOLEDO,  OHIO— via  Pere  Marquette  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton;  through  Pullman  service  to  Cincinnati,  (see  Cin- 

(Continued  on  Page  1124) 


Canadian  National  Clayworkers  Meet  in  January. 

Adopting  the  slogan  of  the  mother  country — “Business 
as  Usual”— the  Canadian  National  Clay  Products  Associ¬ 
ation  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  26,  27  and  28,  1915. 

J.  S.  McCannell  of  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company 
is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
he  has  stripped  of  its  dignified  name  and  Americanized 
into  “Boosters’  Club.”  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  he  says : 

“The  work  of  the  booster — that  is,  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — consists  of  advertising  the 
next  convention  to  all  clay  products  men  you  may  meet. 
If  any  are  not  already  members,  you  are  to  endeavor  to 
have  them  become  associated  with  us.  The  sum  of  $3.00 
covers  all  dues  to  the  end  of  1915.” 

The  officers  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay  Products 
Association  are,  Wm.  H.  Freeborn,  past  president;  Chas. 
A.  Millar,  president;  Henry  Stevens,  1st  vice-president; 
John  S.  McCannell,  2nd  vice-president;  J.  Edward  Frid, 
3rd  vice-president;  and  Gordon  Keith,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  entertainment  committee  is  headed  by  D.  A.  Loch- 
rie  and  those  who  know  the  capabilities  of  this  genial 
gentleman  will  understand  that  a  good  time  is  in  store 
for  those  who  attend  this  convention. 


German  Potters  Purchase  Indiana  Plant. 

The  Schmidt  Ceramic  Company,  Berlin,  Germany, 
whose  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $1,000,000,  is  to  begin 
shortly  the  manufacture  of  chinaware  at  a  plant  in  Por¬ 
ter,  Ind.,  which  it  has  recently  purchased.  The  Schmidt 
company  is  said  to  be  the  first  large  German  corporation 
to  establish  a  plant  in  the  United  States  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  Several  hundred  men  will  be  employed 
at  this  plant  and  the  company  will  center  its  activities  on 
a  design  which  has  previously  been  manufactured  only 
in  Germany. 


Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers  Meet  in  February. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  coming  convention  of 
the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  New  Leland  Hotel,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Feb.  8, 
9  and  10,  1915.  Special  attention  will  be  given,  at  this  con¬ 
vention,  to  the  problem  of  cost  accounting.  It  is  ex¬ 


pected  that  experts  on  this  subject  will  address  one  or 
more  of  the  meetings. 

Consideration,  however,  is  also  to  be  given  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  selling  problems,  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  association  that  its  members  come  to  the  meeting  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  and  discuss  their  troubles.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  that  much  good  may  result  from  the  meeting. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers.  Meet  in  Milwaukee. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
February  4  and  5,  1915.  The  headquarters  will  be  either 
at  the  Republic  House  or  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  may  be  secured  by  addressing  S.  Weid- 
man,  secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 


National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Assn.  Convention. 

Detroit  brickmakers  are  working  to  give  the  clayworkers 
who  attend  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  convention, 
in  February  next,  a  good  impression  of  their  city.  The  en¬ 
tire  week  of  the  15-20  will  be  devoted  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  brick  manufacturers  and  to  their  entertainment.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  new  Hotel  Statler,  which  will  be,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  the  best  equipped  hotel  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

Sand-Lime  Brick  Convention  in  December. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Algonquin,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
December  8  and  9.  A  copy  of  the  program  may  be 
secured  from  President  S.  O.  Goho,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Consolidated  Tramway  Co.  Under  New  Management. 

The  Ambursen  Company  announces  that  it  has  leased 
for  a  term  of  years  the  property  and  plant  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Tramway  Company,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  will  here¬ 
after  operate  same  under  the  sub-title  of  “Tramway  De¬ 
partment.”  With  its  seasoned  engineering  and  business 
organization,  the  Ambursen  Company  will  develop  as  a 
special  field  all  that  is  implied  in  the  term  “Short-haul 
Transportation.”  Where  the  railroad  ends,  short-haul 
transportation  begins.  The  special  line  that  the  Ambursen 
Company  manufactures  includes  not  only  the  well-known 
Lawson  Automatic  Tramway,  but  also  the  Lawson  Flex¬ 
ible  Conveyor  and  the  Lawson  Cable-Traction  Railway  Sys¬ 
tem. 


This  is  the  House  That  the  Clay  Products  Industry  Will  Build  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 


Exposition. 


Starting  to  Build  the  Model  House 

President  of  tne  Panama-Pacific 
Clay  Products  Association  is  in 
San  Francisco  Arranging  Details 


AS  the  pages  of  this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
were  being  folded  and  trimmed  and  bound  into  the 
magazine  that  you  are  reading,  Herman  L.  Matz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Panama-  Pacific  Clay  Products  Association 
stepped  off  of  the  Overland  Express,  at  San  Francisco. 

In  his  hand  he  carried  the  completed  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  a  model,  low  priced,  fire-resistant  residence,  that  is 
to  typify  to  millions  of  visitors  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposi¬ 
tion,  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  clay  products  industry. 
In  his  mind  he  carried  an  idea  so  fraught  with  possibilities 
for  the  industry  that  it  requires  some  solemn  thought. 

It  is  that  this  work — this  building  of  a  brick  house  at  a 
World’s  Fair  is  but  a  start— the  first  work  of  many.  It  is 
that  the  objects  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  followed,  closely,  and  without  delay. 

What  those  objects  were,  have  already  been  published;  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  forgotten  they  are  : 

“To  promote  the  use  of  burned  clay  products  by  publicity 
and,  as  a  part  of  the  initial  campaign ,  to  build  a  modern, 
low  cost,  fire-resistant  residence  at  the  Panama-Pacific  ex¬ 
position.” 

Note  the  words  in  italics.  The  clay  products  house  is  but 
a  part  of  a  campaign— a  part  of  the  initial  campaign.  What 
will  follow  will  depend  upon  the  support  given  the  first  move 
— that  of  building  the  house. 

Men  who  have  given  any  considerable  thought  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  industry,  and,  in  their  calculations,  have  used 
past  history  as  a  basis  for  their  predictions,  may  express  won- 
dei  at  the  suggestion  made  in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine 
—that  $50,000  would  be  raised  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay 
Products  Association,  and  applied  to  publicity — the  greater 


part  of  which  would  be  based  on  the  building  of  one  house 

a  house  that  will  not  cost  one-tenth  of  the  sum  named. 

But  the  men  who  have  seen  the  work  of  the  association — 
who  have  had  a  chance  of  coming  into  contact  with  Herman 
L.  Matz  and  the  men  who  are  around  him,  in  his  endeavor 
to  make  a  wider  market  for  clay  products— realize  that  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  shortly,  which  will  awaken 
the  industry  from  its  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumbers! 

The  thing  that  is  going  to  happen  is  that  from  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Clay  Products  Association  will  be  born  a  new  pub¬ 
licity  association,  doing  things  on  a  big  scale,  collecting  a 
sum  that  is  worthy  of  the  industry,  and  expending  it  for 
publicity. 

This  publicity  will  be  paid  display  advertising  in  magazines, 
specialized  journals  and  newspapers.  It  will  be  augmented 
by  press  notices  that  will  appear  in  the  reading  columns  of 
the  dailies. 

Where  brick  isn  t  news  something  will  be  done  to  make 
it  have  a  news  value.  This  is  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association.  The  mere  build¬ 
ing  of  a  brick  house  isn’t  of  enough  importance  to  warrant 
a  place  m  the  news  columns  of  any  paper  of  importance. 

Wait  until  you  see  what  the  papers  will  do  to  the  story  of 
a  brick  house,  erected  by  a  united  industry — the  materials  all 
subscribed — the  labor  free — the  man  who  lays  the  brick  con¬ 
tributing  his  share  alongside  of  the  man  who  makes  it  and 
who  sells  it. 

Mr.  Matz  is  going  to  be  back  at  French  Lick,  on  the  10th 
He  will  bring  back  with  him  the  encouragement  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  What  he  will  have  to  say 
will  surely  be  of  interest. 
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Hollow  Tile  Houses,  Built  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  at  Hauto,  Pa.  These  Houses  Cost  from  $1,100 
to  $2,575  Each,  and,  After  Making  Liberal  Allowances  for  Taxes,  Repairs,  Collection  and  Sinking  Fund,  Pay 

Six  and  Two-Tenths  Per  Cent  on  the  Investment. 


Company  Built  Homes 
of  Hollow  Tile 


A  Timely  Article  on  Workingmen’s  Homes 
that  Demonstrates  the  Economy  of  Build¬ 
ing  Attractive  and  Fire-Resisting  Houses 

J  N  marked  contrast  to  some  brick  manufacturers,  who  show  a  remarkable  inconsistency  in  preaching  “Build  with 
Brick”  and,  at  the  same  time  erecting  long  rows  of  frame  houses  for  their  employes,  is  the  action  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  of  Hauto,  Pa.,  which  has  answered  the  question  of  economical  construction  in  a 
most  convincing  manner,  by  building  comfortable  homes  of  hollow  tile  for  their  coal  miners. 


By  Warfield  Webb 


FEW  men  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  choose 
their  employment.  Had  they,  the  chances  are  that 
a  small  proportion  would  elect  the  mining  of  coal 
as  the  way  in  which  they  would  like  to  make  their  daily 
bread.  -\ 

The  underground  workings — the  dampness,  danger  and 
bad  lighting  of  the  long  tunnels — the  monotonous  pick 
and  drill  and  blast  and  dig,  makes  this  one  of  the  least 
desirable  of  trades. 

When,  added  to  this,  is  the  general  low  standard  of 
miners’  houses,  it  increases  the  unattractiveness  of  the 
work,  for,  coming  from  the  mole-like  occupation  of  work¬ 
ing  in  the  darkness,  there  is  little  to  relieve  the  eye,  tired 
of  underground  monotony,  in  the  flimsy,  red-painted, 
wooden  shack  that  the  miner  is,  as  a  rule,  called  to  live  in. 
These  shacks,  known  as  “company  houses,”  are  usually 
built  to  one  plan,  or  at  least  one  scheme  of  architecture. 
Not  one  cent  is  spent  to  make  them  anything  but  useful. 
Incidentally,  the  cost  is  carefully  figured,  and  the  men  are 
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charged  rentals  that  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment 
— indeed,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  housing  of  the  men 
has  paid  a  larger  percentage  on  the  amount  invested,  at 
times  ,than  the  amount  that  had  been  expended  on  the 
coal  lease  and  the  workings. 

In  the  newer  light  of  humanitarianism  for  profit — the 
thought  that  is  making  the  “safety  first”  slogan  so  profita¬ 
ble — it  came  to  certain  coal  mine  operators  that  better 
housing  would  mean  better  workmen.  That  no  matter 
how  cheap  fuel  might  be,  a  drafty  house  meant  illness. 
That  the  fire  menace  threatened  not  only  the  men,  and 
their  families,  but  the  human  machinery  of  the  mine.  That 
this  fire  menace  was  real,  and  growing  greater,  since  the 
shacks  were  growing  more  flimsy  and  more  frequent,  as 
the  number  of  workmen  increased. 

The  question  of  cost  was,  of  a  certainty,  given  consid¬ 
eration.  At  first,  the  fire-resistant  house  seemed  impos¬ 
sible.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  manufacturer  of  hol¬ 
low  building  block,  the  question  was  solved.  It  was 
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found  that  by  using  a  burned 
clay  tile,  six  by  twelve  inch¬ 
es  on  the  face  and  six  inches 
thick,  exterior  walls  and  par¬ 
titions  could  be  built,  using 
one  thickness  of  tile — one 
unit  throughout.  The  tile 
that  was  used  for  the  exte¬ 
rior  had  one  face  roughened, 
after  the  manner  in  which 
rough  -  face  face  -  brick  is 
made,  while  the  inside  face 
was  left  smooth.  This  did 
away  with  brick  veneer  and 
stucco  on  the  outside,  and 
made  it  possible  to  kalso- 
mine  directly  on  the  block, 
thus  doing  away  with  plas¬ 
ter.  The  exterior  color  was 
a  warm  red,  in  blended 
shades.  The  tile  were  laid 
carefully,  in  white  mortar, 
and  the  window  and  door 
frames  were  painted  white. 
The  roofs  were  covered  with 
a  heavy  prepared  roofing  of 
reddish  color,  and  the  whole 
is  pleasing — a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  architecture 
that  used  frame  and  mineral 
paint.  , 

The  low  cost  of  these 
houses  is  surprising.  The 
first  type,  known  as  the 
bungalow,  and  containing  a 
large  living  room,  two  bed¬ 
rooms —  these  are  “double 
bed-rooms”  with  more  than 
80  cu.  ft.  of  air  capacity  each 
— and  a  kitchen,  has  a  center 
chimney,  a  water  closet,  a 
soap  stone  washtub  and  a 
sink.  There  is  a  large  front 
porch  and  a  smaller  one  in 
the  rear.  This  type  of  house, 
complete,  cost  from  $1,100  to 
$1,400  to  build. 

The  five-room  houses,  of 
two  stories,  are  finished,  so 
far  as  the  outside  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the 
same  manner  as 
the  smaller 
houses.  They  are, 
however,  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  in¬ 
side,  and  the 
rooms  are  all  kal- 
somined  in  tints. 

There  is  a  living 
room,  dining 
room,  ki  t  c  h  e  n, 
two  bed-rooms 
and  a  bath.  In 
addition,  they 
have  ceme  nted 
cellars  and  hot 
air  furnaces.  This 
type  of  house 


Total 

Type  of 

Cost  to 

Annual 

Monthly 

Annual 

House 

Erect 

Expense* 

Rental 

Rental 

4 -Room 

.$1,100.00 

$40.40 

$  9.00 

$108.00 

4-Room 

.  1,200.00 

44.50 

10.00 

120.00 

4-Room 

.  1,300.00 

47.80 

10.50 

126.00 

4-Room 

. .  1,400.00 

51.10 

11.00 

132.00 

5 -Room 

.  1,500.00 

55.40 

12.00 

144.00 

5 -Room 

.  1,600.00  . 

59.30 

13.00 

156.00 

5-Room 

.  1,725.00 

62.85 

13.50 

162.00 

5-Room 

.  1,825.00 

66.15 

14.00 

168.00 

5 -Room 

.  1,925.00 

71.25 

15.00 

180.00 

5-Room 

.  2,025.00 

73.55 

15.50 

186.00 

6-Room 

.  2,150.00 

•  77.10 

16.00 

192.00 

6-Room 

.  2,250.00 

80.50 

16.50 

198.00 

6-Room 

.  2,350.00 

83.70 

17.00 

204.00 

6-Room 

.  2,475.00 

87.55 

18.00 

216.00 

6-Room 

.  2,575.00 

92.15 

19.00 

228.00 

$27,400.00 

$993.30 

$210.00 

$2,520.00 

*This 

includes 

taxes,  at  1 

per  cent 

on  cost 

of  house 

and  value  of  land;  repairs 

at  8  1-3 

per  cent 

(or  one 

month’s 

rental) ; 

collection 

expenses 

at  5  per 

cent  of 

amount 

of  rent 

collected  and  sinking-  fund  at 

lYz  Per 

cent  of 

cost  of  house. 

costs  from  $1,500  to  $2,150. 

The  six-room  house  is 
similar  to  the  five-room  with 
the  addition  of  another  bed¬ 
room,  and  it  has  a  larger  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Its  cost  is  from 
$2,250  to  $2,575. 

The  author  has  spoken, 
previously,  of  the  necessity 
of  building  these  “working¬ 
men’s  dwellings”  at  so  mod¬ 
erate  a  cost  as  to  make  a  low 
rental  pay  a  proper  interest 
on  the  investment.  This  has 
been  worked  out,  on  these 
houses,  in  a  way  that  will 
prove  of  interest. 

In  making  the  above  sched¬ 
ule,  it  is  assumed  that  but 
one  house  of  a  type  has  been 
built.  This  is  simpler  than 
giving  the  number  of  each- 
type,  which  might  vary,  in 
different  localities. 

It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  on  the  average,  the  an¬ 
nual  income,  after  deducting 
an  unreasonably  large  sum 
for  repairs,  and,  in  this  case 
(since  the  rent  would  be 
taken  out  of  pay  envelopes) 
an  unreasonably  large  col¬ 
lection  expense,  and  even 
providing  for  a  sinking  fund 
that,  at  the  compound  inter¬ 
est  would  rebuild  the  houses 
every  thirty  years,  is  $1,526.70 
or  nearly  6  2/10  per  cent  on 
the  original  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ings. 

Aside  from  the  amount  fig¬ 
ured  as  taxes,  no  allowance 
is  made  for  the  value  of  the 
land  upon  which  these 
houses  stand.  Since  the  title 
does  not  pass  from  the  own¬ 
ers  to  the  tenants,  and  since, 
in  most  cases,  the  under¬ 
ground  workings  are  beneath 
these  houses,  this  is  a  fair 
iroposition. 

The  figures  giv- 
;n  are  furnished 
by  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company,  at 
whose  mines,  sit¬ 
uated  in  Hauto, 
near  Lansford, 
Pa.,  the  houses 
shown  in  these 
illustrations  and 
described  in  this 
article,  have  been 
built. 

They  show  a. 
careful  considera¬ 
tion  for  cost,  and 
ultimate  economy. 


Reaching  the  Farmer 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the 
Field  for  Burned  Clay  Products  Offered 
by  the  Prosperous  Tiller  of  the  Soil 

By  Edwin  G.  Zorn 


ABOUT  five  miles  out  from  a  little  town  in  the  Middle 
West,  there  was  what  was  known  as  a  well  kept  farm. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  you  might  have  seen 
the  farmer  and  his  sons  toiling  in  the  field,  sowing  seed  by 
hand,  in  a  soil  that  had  been  turned  up  with  a  two-handled 
plow  drawn  by  a  team.  The  crops  had  been  rotated,  in¬ 
volving  a  half  dozen 
kinds  of  produce,  to  con¬ 
serve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

In  the  dairy,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  and  daughters 
skimmed  the  milk  and 
worked  the  churn,  add¬ 
ing  their  mite  to  help 
pay  the  feed  bills  and 
eke  out  the  meagre  in¬ 
come  won  from  a  daily 
toil  that  was  hard  and 
unsatisfying. 

The  water  that  was 
used  in  the  kitchen  was 
pumped  from  an  old 
well.  The  fire  in  the 
kitchen  range  was  built 
with  cord-wood.  The 
light  was  that  of  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp. 

There  were  long  drives 
to  town  that  took  up 
valuable  time  that  should 
have  been  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  ground,  or  the 
dairy  or  the  stock-pen 
produce.  But  there  was 
no  use  of  complaining, 
for  someone  had  to  go 
to  town  every  few  days 
for  mail  and  other  ne¬ 
cessities. 

The  long  winter  came, 
when  most  of  the  time 
had  to  be  spent  indoors. 

The  only  source  of  heat 
was  the  “base-burner” 

stove,  or  the  kitchen  range,  or  the  fireplace.  They  all  had 
one  characteristic — they  toasted  one  side  while  the  other 
froze.  The  house  was  cold  and  drafty  and  serious  illnesses 
often  resulted. 

The  house  was  built  of  wood.  It  received  two  coats  of 
paint — one  when  it  was  built,  the  other  many  years  later. 

As  the  family  grew,  the  farmer  added  a  lean-to,  building 
it  of  second-hand  lumber.  This  choice  was  fortunate,  since 
it  did  not  shame  the  old  house  by  its  newness — it  just  melted 
into  the  architectural  scheme. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  barn,  the  pig-pen,  the  chicken 
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house  and  corn-crib — they  were  all  of  wood — good  food  for 
fire.  Sometimes  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  an  upset  lantern 
proved  it. 

Truly,  it  took  a  novelist  to  point  out  the  happiness  of  the 
farm  life,  in  those  days.  In  point  of  fact,  the  novelist  seldom 
wrote  his  story  without  introducing,  as  the  heavy  villain,  the 

man  who  “held  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  farm.” 

It  has  taken  the  farm¬ 
er  a  long  time  to  rise 
from  the  condition  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  preceding- 
paragraphs.  He  went 
through  year  after  year 
of  poor  harvests — many 
due  to  improper  land 
drainage.  He  seldom  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  price  for 
the  grain  he  raised — the 
middle-man  grew  fat, 
but  the  farmer  did  not 
take  on  much  flesh.  The 
speculator  made  “dollar 
wheat”  but  the  farmer 
still  sold  at  the  old  forty 
to  forty-five-cent  price. 

Today,  his  importance 
recognized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  farmer  is 
allowed  to  “form  combi¬ 
nations  in  restraint  of 
trade”  that  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  the  manufacturer 
in  any  other  line.  He 
has  a  community  center 
to  which  he  ships  his 
produce,  and  from  which 
he  ships  it  to  the  market 
that  pays  the  best  price. 
He  can  compel  prompt 
handling  of  his  output 
by  the  railroads — some¬ 
thing  almost  impossible 
in  any  other  line  of  en¬ 
deavor. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  bounteous  harvest  and  the  facilities 
for  storage  made  possible  by  community  interest,  saved  this 
nation  from  a  financial  cataclysm. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Thirty  Years  Later. 

The  little’  farm,  five  miles  out  from  that  Middle  West  town, 
has  undergone  a  great  change.  The  traction  plow,  the  planter 
and  a  host  of  other  machines  have  supplanted  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  methods  of  cultivation,  and  have  done  away  with  nmdi 
of  the  hand  labor.  Drain  tile  and  commercial  fertilizer  have 


At  Money-Saving  Prices,  the  Lewis  Way 

A*Lewis-built  home  will  Add  dollars  to  the  value  of  your  farm,  increase  your  comfort  and  contentment  and 
become  a  permanent  testimonial  to  your  enterprise  and  foresight. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  your  building  plans.  Send  for  the  big  Lewis  Easy-Built  House  Book  and  the  new 
Bam  Book,  and  pick  out  the  house  or  hum  you’ve  been  wanting  so  long  It  is  there  in  the  book,  ready  to 
ahip  direct  to  you  from  thu  mills,  made  ottlie  beat  Lumber  obtainable,  all  sawed  and  worked  to  fit. 


No  need  to  keei 


Save  Your  Time  and  Money 


V  v  "UII,  "I  'Milt  I  1 1 1  .IK  *- Ml  1 1 1  pIHUS. 

N  me  teen  years  in  this  business,  and  the  only  shippers  of  ready-cut  lumber  owning  ami  operating  our  own  nulls. 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dapt.  19.  BAY  CITY.  MICHIGAN 


This  is  the  Way  the  “Other  Fellows’’  Are  Going  At  It. 
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cut  down  the  number  of  different  crops  necessary  and  have 
enabled  the  soil  to  produce  greater  and  better  crops  than  in 
the  past.  The  cream  separator  and  the  gasoline  engine  have 
lightened  the  work  in  the  dairy.  A  silo  utilizes  the  corn 
stalks  and  other  feed  crops,  making  a  winter  ration  for 
cattle  that  increases  the  richness  of  the  milk  and  fattens  the 
porkers  and  steers  for  the  market.  A  gasoline  engine  pumps 
the  water  from  the  cistern  into  a  tank  on  the  silo  top,  fur- 


A\other,  Im  Glad  We  Built 
With  Lehigh  Cement  Concrete — 


"Our  concrete  buildings  have  saved  us 
hundreds  of  dollars.  They've  stood  the 
snows,  frosts,  rains  and  winds  of  many  a  year 
They're  stronger  than  when  we  put  them 
up.  1  never  worried  about  a  fire  They  ve 
swelled  the  bank  account,  mother 


"Mother,  I'm  proud  I  can  leave  this  valu¬ 
able  land  and  these  durable,  economical, 
permanent  concrete  buildings  to  the  boys 
They  won’t  have  to  start  m  repairing 
and  rebuilding  as  I  did  when  father  gave 
the  farm  to  me  It’ll  give  them  a  fine  start " 


Lehigh  CEMENT 


The  remarkable  first  strength  of  Lehigh  increases  year  after  year  If  you  specify  it.  your  concrete  buildings 
will  gam  greater  power  to  resist  the  elements  as  lime  passes 

Build  with  Lehigh  Cement  Concrete  ojw  Guarantee  your  prosperity — your  children  s  future 
We  want  every  man  or  woman  who  reads  this  to  write  for  our  valuable  book.  “The  Modern  Farmer  “ 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  (t  will  help  you  in  building  concrete  houses,  barns,  silos,  walks,  driveways, 
gutters,  floors,  feeding  troughs,  manure  pits,  cisterns,  corn  cribs,  hog  wallows,  mangers,  fence  posts,  etc  A 
postal  brings  it  to  you  Send  for  your  copy  today 

B©  sure  and  visit  the  attractive  and  instructive  Lehigh  Exhibit  located  in  Machin- 
cry  Hall,  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Main  Office:  Western  Office: 

M3  Young  Bldg.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA  3M  Consumers  Bldg.,  CHICACO.  ILL. 

Pecific  Office  434  Old  National  Bank  Bldg..  SPOKANE.  WASH 


In  the  Absence  of  Burned  Clay  Arguments,  This  is  Apt  to 
Swing  a  Lot  of  Business  to  Concrete. 


nishing  “soft”  water  for  washing,  with  a  pressure  that 
brings  it  to  the  bath-tub  on  the  second  floor  of  the  farm 
house.  The  automobile  has  shortened  the  trip  to  town  and 
the  mail  carrier  has  brought  the  post  office  to  the  very  door. 

The  house  is  no  longer  a  ramshackle  affair,  barely  hang¬ 
ing  together.  A  more  permanent  form  of  construction  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  frame  house.  Modern  facilities 
for  heating  and  lighting  have  made  the  farmhouse  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  in  which  the  farmer  and  his  family  may  live. 

This  farm  is,  perhaps,  typical  of  the  more  progressive 
farmer — the  man  who  is  just  a  little  ahead  of  his  neighbor 
in  taking  advantage  of  improved  methods.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  this  type — and  they  are  the  men  who  are  reap¬ 
ing  the  “bumper  crops”  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
news  of  the  day. 

There  are,  however,  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  in  a 
period  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  and  these  form 
a  rich  field  which  should  he  cultivated  by  the  manufacturers 
of  burned  clay ,  whether  they  make  drain-tile,  silo  block,  brick 
or  hollow  tile.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
the  farm  journals  all  recognize  the  value  of  drainage  in  the 
production  of  larger  and  better  crops  and  they  stand  ready 
to  enlighten  the  farmer  as  to  the  value  of  drain-tile  just  as 
soon  as  the  manufacturer  of  drain-tile  shows  enough  faith 


in  his  own  material  to  enter  into  a  campaign  of  this  kind, 
and  give  it  force  by  his  oivn  participation. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Silos  and  Other  Farm  Buildings. 

The  silo  is  gaining  in  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Sta¬ 
tistics  gathered  last  spring  showed  that  there  were  4,563  more 
silos  on  the  farms  of  Indiana  alone  than  when  similar  sta¬ 
tistics  were  gathered  the  previous  spring.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  silos  reported  in  that  state,  however,  were  14,441  on 
218,314  farms.  That  is,  one  to  every  fifteen  farms. 

Fifteen  silos  a  day  for  the  past  twelve  months  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  for  Texas.  On  September  1,  1914,  there  were 
8,560  silos  in  that  state,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  built 
within  the  year.  The  original  cost  of  these  silos  was  $4,520,- 
000.  This  means  that  more  than  three  million  dollars  had 
been  spent  in  Texas,  in  one  year,  for  silos  alone.  On  top  of 
that,  orders  for  nearly  5,000  more  silos  were  in  the  hands 
of  manufacturers,  who  had  agreed  to  build  them  before  the 
year  closed — an  additional  expenditure,  in  one  state,  on  one 
type  of  farm  building,  of  between  four  and  five  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  state  board  of  agriculture  in  Kansas  reports  7,137  silos 
as  against  60  in  1909.  But  still  there  is  only  one  silo  to  every 
twenty-four  farms  in  Kansas. 

Not  only  has  the  silo  prospered,,  but  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  permanent  and  fire-resistive  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  erection  of  the  other  buildings  that  dot  the  farm. 
Fire  has  taken  a  heavy  toll — the  deterioration  of  wooden 
buildings  has  been  discouraging  and  the  farmer  has  found 
that  they  do  not  provide  him  with  adequate  protection  for 
his  stock  and  grain. 

The  man  on  the  farm  has  been  a  long  time  in  coming  to 
the  point  where  he  demands  the  best.  Possibly  this  is  be¬ 
cause  the  poverty  of  a  generation  of  farming  had  made  him 
“canny.”  Possibly  because,  in  the  past,  he  felt  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  “demand”  since  he  could  not  afford  to  buy. 

Today,  he  stands,  the  man  behind  the  bank-roll.  He  is 


BEST  BLOOM  W|§f 

Galvanized  Sheets 

** A  product  without  a  peer ” 

successfully  resist  the.  elements.  These  sheets 
give  unparalelled  service  and  the  utmost  protec¬ 
tion —  yet  are  reasonable  in  cost.  Apollo  Best 
Bloom  is  invaluable  for  Roofing,  Siding, 

Silos,  Tanks,  as  well  as  Culverts,  Cisterns 
and  underground  uses. 

By  using:  only  Apollo  Best  Bloom  you  are  guaranteed 
lasting  service  and  satisfactory  sheet  metal  construction. 

Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Look  for  the  stencil 
and  accept  no  substitute  for  the  genuine  Apollo.  Up¬ 
wards  of  450,000  tons  used  annually.  Our  booklet,  “Better 
Buildings”  coutaininginformation  of  value  toeveryfarmer 
and  owner  of  farm  buildings — sent  free  upon  request. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


The  Sheet  Steel  Man  Has  Faith  Enough  in  His  Material  to 
Back  it  Up  with  a  Liberal  Appropriation. 


ready  to  listen  to  the  man  who  can  show  him  that  his  land 
will  give  a  still  larger  yield,  if  properly  drained.  He  is 
willing  to  investigate  the  merits  of  a  permanent  material, 
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rather  than  a  make-shift.  He  reads  with  interest  the  items 
and  the  advertisements  that  he  sees  in  his  farm  papers.  He 
saves  and  reads  and  ponders  over  the  illustrated  booklets 
that  come  to  him  through  the  mail. 

That  some  manufacturing  interests  see  the  opportunity  is 
evinced  by  the  advertisements  that  accompany  this  article. 
They  are  clipped  from  current  issues  of  tfie,  greatest  farm 
papers  published.  With  a  few — pitiably  few — exceptions  clay 
products  are  not  mentioned.  Cement,  wood  and  metal  are 
going  after  the  business  that  seems  to  be  waiting— for  them — 
on  the  farm. 

These  advertisements  prove  that  the  men  who  are  paying 
for  their  insertion  are  not  content  to  be  “order  takers” — re¬ 
ceiving  thankfully  what  is  brought  to  them  by  neighboring 
farmers — but  “order  makers .”  They  are  coming  right  into 
sections  where  clay  products  are  made — materials  infinitely 
better  for  the  purpose  than  the  cement  and  wood  and  metal 
that  are  advertised — and  taking  orders  right  under  the 
nose  of  the  man  who  has  the  advantage  of  nearness,  of 


material  and  prices  and  the  knowledge  of' local  conditions. 

These  advertisements  are  building  up  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  materials  other  than  burned  clay.  The  “follow-up”  literature 
that  is  a  part  of  the  campaigns  they  represent  are  talking  to 
your  farmer  prospect,  and  convincing  him  against  your  ma¬ 
terial,  long  before  you  know  he  is  in  the  market. 

It  is  a  campaign  of  “education”  that  you  have  to  talk 
against,  work  against  and  bid  against,  single  handed,  every 
time  you  go  out  to  make  a  sale. 

The  men  who  sell  cement  and  wood  and  metal  for  farm 
buildings  have  found  that  advertising  paid.  There  cannot  be 
anything  in  their  materials  that  make  them  peculiarly  suscept¬ 
ible  to  promotion — if  burned  clay  is  otherwise. 

What  are  you  going  to  do — let  them  plow  and  plant  and 
cultivate  this  field,  and  then  hope  that  they  will  give  you  the 
privilege  of  reaping? 

In  this  series  of  articles,,  we  will  undertake  to  show  you 
how  you  can  do  a  little  planting  of  your  own — with  the 
promise  of  a  sure  harvest. 


“Build  With  Brick”  Poster  Stamps 


i 


The  poster-stamp,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  “posterette” 
craze,  has  reached  the 
realm  of  brick.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  and 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  have  used 
them  on  the  backs  of  their 
envelopes  as  preconvention 
advertising.  The  Detroit 
Brick  Manufacturers’  & 
Dealers’  Association  and  the 
S.  A.  F.  E.  have  distributed 
them.  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  comes  modestly  to 
the  fore  with  one  design 
and  the  mental  reservation 
that  if  this  “catches  on” 
more  will  follow. 

It  offers  these  posterettes  in  three  ways — class  “A,” 
“B”  and  “C.”  The  prices  quoted  are  based  on  our  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  for  at  least  25,000  in  one  or  more  classes. 
If  the  orders  received  in  any  one  class  do  not  reach  25,000 
the  orders  will  be  returned  to  the  senders.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  reach  50,000  or  100,000  in  any  one  of  the 
classes,  the  prices  will  be  reduced,  as  per  schedule  printed 
below.  Remember,  you  do  not  have  to  purchase  the  full 


quantity — it  is  only  that,  if  the  total  number  ordered  by 
our  readers,  reach  the  largest  quantity  named,  you  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  price. 

All  posterettes  are  of  the  same  size  and  design  as  the 
cut  that  leads  this  article.  They  will  all  be  perforated, 
gummed,  and  put  into  book  form  to  keep  from  curling. 

CLASS  “A”  will  be  printed  in  dark  blue,  on  white  paper 

only  and  cost  for  25,000 . $0.80  per  M. — for  50,000 . 

$0.70  per  M. — for  100,000 . $0.65  per  M. 

CLASS  “B”  will  be  printed  in  dark  blue,  on  assorted 
colors  of  paper  (five  colors  and  white)  and  cost  for 

25,000 . $1.15  per  M.— for  50,000 . $0.80  per  M.— for 

100,000 . $0.70  per  M. 

CLASS  “C”  will  be  printed  in  four  colors  — regular  poster 
style,  the  sign  in  red,  the  letters  in  white — the  sky  yellow, 

etc.,  on  white  paper,  and  will  cost  for  25,000 . $3.50  per 

M. — for  50,000 . $2.25  per  M. — for  100,000 . $1.5 Ot 

per  M. 

The  number  of  posterettes  ordered  will  be  published  in- 
December  15  issue.  Send  in  your  orders  now,  and  so 
encourage  others.  The  greater  the  “boost”  the  lower  your 
cost  will  be.  Please  do  not  send  money  with  the  order: 

Figure  on  the  amount  of  mail  you  have — the  number 
of  letters  that  will  require  this  stamp  for  the  next  three 
months — then  send  in  an  order  for  that  amount.  It  is  a 
very  inexpensive  way  of  spreading  the  “Build  with  Brick” 
gospel. 


National  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  chosen  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  annual  convention  of  National  Association  of 
Builders’  Exchanges,  which  will  be  held  January  26,  27 
and  28,  1915.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Virginia 
Hotel,  Third  and  Gay  Streets,  Columbus.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  will  be  in  charge:  H.  L.  Lewman,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  president;  John  Trainer,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
vice-president;  George  C.  Schroeder,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  treasurer;  J.  M.  Vollmer,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  sec¬ 
retary.  The  secretary’s  office  is  in  the  Realty  Building, 
at  Louisville. 

Wife  of  Prominent  Machinery  Man  Dies. 

Dora  Montgomery  Steele,  wife  of  J.  C.  Steele  of  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  succumbed  to  a  long  illness  November  21. 


She  is.  survived  by  her  husband  and  five  children,  C.  M„ 
H.  O.,  A.  P.  and  F.  F.  Steele  of  Statesville  and  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Rankin  of  Tryon,  N.  C.  The  interment  was  in  the 
family  vault  in  the  Oakwood  cemetery. 


The  Brick  Situation  in  Norway. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  much  activity 
in  brickmaking  circles  on  the  Norwegian  side  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to 
the  small  number  of  new  buildings  being  erected,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  was  light.  In  and  about  Christiania  the 
number  of  brickyards  operating  was  limited  to  about  thir¬ 
teen,  producing  thirty  million  brick.  Added  to  this  were 
large  stocks  carried  over  from  the  previous  year.  Prices 
during  the  early  part  of  the  spring  were  at  about  $9.38  per 
thousand  delivered,  but  soon  declined  to  $8.04.  The  wages 
of  the  workers  in  the  yards  were  $1.87  per  day. 


Firing  and  Burning 

Being  the  Tenth  and  Last  of  a  Series  of  Articles 
on  the  Production  of  Intense  Heats  and  their 
Application  to  the  Manufacture  of  Burned  Clay 

By  Ernst  Schmatolla,  Dipl.  Ing. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


(^Continued  from  October  20  Issue.) 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Continuous  Compartment  Kilns. 

Instead  of  connecting  single  down-draft  kilns,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  shown  in  figure  88,  Chapter  XIII,  a  number  of  burn¬ 
ing  chambers  may  be  combined  to  form  a  continuous  com¬ 
partment  kiln  like  that  illustrated  in  figures  98  and  99.  The 


Fig.  98. 

latter  figure  shows  fuel  shafts  or  troughs  at  each  side  wall 
and  feed  holes  above  the  troughs ;  the  grates  may  be  step- 
grates  made  of  fire  brick.  The  air  for  burning  the  fuel  is 
taken  from  the  adjoining  chamber  which  has  been  finished, 
and  the  flames  travel,  first  downdraft  through  the  chamber 
which  is  on  fire,  and  then  upward  through  the  next  follow¬ 
ing  chamber. 


Continuous  compartment  kilns  are  particularly  adapted  for 
gas  firing  and  a  very  simple  manner  of  firing  a  compartment 
kiln  with  this  form  of  fuel  is  illustrated  by  figure  100,  which 
shows  three  compartments,  A,  B  and  C,  of  such  a  kiln.  These 
compartments  are  connected  by  flues  (v)  which  can  be  closed 


by  dampers  (s),  and  the  flues  (1)  may  be  connected  either  with 
the  gas  producer  or  with  the  chimney.  If  they  carry  gas,  and 
air  is  admitted  through  the  flues  (v)  from  chamber  (A),  the 
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Fig.  101. 


flame  is  developed  in  the  bag  (h)  and  travels  down-draft 
between  the  brick  which  are  set  in  the  chamber  (B),  the 
bottom  flues  (h)  being  formed  between  the  brick.  The  flame 


Fig.  102. 

which  leaves  the  chamber  (B)  travels  down-draft  through 
the  next  following  chamber  (C)  and  through  the  other  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  system. 

A  gas-fired  compartment  kiln  of  the  down-draft  system 
is  illustrated  in  its  entirety  in  figures  101,  102,  103  and  104 
in  vertical,  sectional  elevation,  plan  and  two  cross-sectional 
elevations,  section  lines  being  marked  x-x  and  y-y.  The  gas 
main  (k)  runs  to  both  sides  of  the  kiln,  and  is  connected 
with  the  burning  chambers  I  to  XVI  by  branch  flues  (g) 
with  valves  (v)  ;  the  fire  gases  travel  through  perforation 
(b)  in  the  bottom  and  underground  flues  into  the  adjoining 
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ry 

Figs.  103  and  104. 

chamber,  and  each  chamber  can  be  connected  with  the  chim¬ 
ney  flue  (R)  by  opening  the  valve  of  one  of  the  flues  (f). 
The  flues  (m)  and  (n)  are  arranged  for  conveying  warm 
air  from  a  finished  chamber  to  one  which  is  just  filled  with 
green  ware  ready  for  watersmoking. 

It.  is  evident  that  high  temperatures  can  be  obtained  in 
kilns  where  the  gas  is  burned  with  highly  heated  air;  but 
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still  higher  temperatures  for  an  unlimited  period  can  be 
obtained  in  regenerative  kilns,  described  in  a  following  chap¬ 
ter. 

chapter  XVI. 

Tunnel  Kilns. 

This  system  of  kilns  has  been  generally  described  in 
Chapter  V  and  illustrated  in  Figs.  14  and  15. 

In  continuous  kilns,  where  the  fire  travels  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  or  chamber  to  the  next  following  one,  and  where  the 
burned  sections  or  chambers  must  be  cooled  off  for  taking 
the  burned  material  out  and  setting  green  goods  in,  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  heat  is  lost  through  the  walls  during 
the  cooling  period.  This  loss  is  avoided  in  those  kilns 
where  the  goods  are  moved  on  cars  through  a  tunnel, 
while  the  fire  is  always  kept  at  the  same  point,  so  that 
the  walls  are  not  cooled  off.  Therefore,  the  temperature 


in  the  combustion  chambers  can  always  be  kept  at  the  same 
high  degree,  which  secures  complete  combustion  and  is  also 
an  important  fuel-saving  item. 

All  the  heat  which  is  accumulated  in  the  burned  goods 
and  all  the  waste  heat  can  be  completely  utilized  in  such 
a  kiln,  particularly  if  it  is  equipped  with  mechanical  draft. 

The  tunnel  kilns  may  be  heated  by  direct  coal  fire,  gas 
or  oil  fire,  and  the  flames  may  be  introduced  from  both 
sides  near  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  leaving  the  rear  part 
of  the  tunnel  for  cooling  the  ware  and  preheating  the  air. 

Fig.  105  Shows  a  cross  section  through  a  tunnel  kiln, 
which  is  fired  with  gas  or  atomized  oil  introduced  from 
both  sides  through  pipes  (a  and  c).  In  the  setting  (B)  of 
the  brick  or  other  ware,  trace  holes  (h,  i)  may  be 
provided  to  draw  most  of  the  flame  to  the  bottom  and 
center  of  the  burning  tunnel.  As  the  flame  has  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  rise  and  to  travel  under  the  roof,  slit  openings 
may  be  provided  in  the  roof  through  which  fire-clay  tiles 
or  plates  may  be  inserted.  These  rest  on  the  pile  of  the 
bricks  to  be  burnt,  and  are  to  be  taken  out  when  the  cars 
are  moved.  A  pocket  (q)  may  be  provided  into  which  the 
upper  ends  of  the  plates  (t)  project  so  that  they  can  be 


drawn  out  easily.  Plates  (p),  covering  the  pocket,  close 
them  airtight. 

The  wagon  (A,  w),  which  carries  the  goods  to  be  burnt, 
slides  on  rails,  which  may  form  part  of  sand  sealed  groove 
(s).  Parts  (1)  of  the  car  (A)  project  into  the  sand  seal 
and  prevent  the  heat  from  reaching  the  iron  parts  of  the 
car.  The  recesses  (m)  serve  the  same  purpose. 

The  tunnel,  of  course,  is  provided  at  both  ends  with 
doors,  or  better,  double  doors,  which  are  opened  only  for 
a  short  time  when  a  finished  and  cooled  car  is  taken  out 
from  one  end  and  a  new  car  loaded  with  green  ware  is  put 
into  the  kiln. 

The  burning  tunnels  may  be  combined  with  similar  dry¬ 
ing  tunnels  where  the  waste  heat  from  the  burning  kilns 
may  be  utilized  for  heating  the  drying  air. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Regenerative  Kilns*. 

The  principle  of  the  regenerative  kiln  may  be  explained  by 
a  diagram,  figure  106,  which  shows  a  muffle  kiln  where  the 
muffle  is  surrounded  by  flues  (a)  in  which  a  very  high  heat 
can  be  produced  to  maintain  a  high  temperature  in  the  muffle 
without  wasting  heat.  Below  the  muffle  a  gas  producing 
furnace  (c)  is  arranged  and  the  fire  gases  can  be  directed 
either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  hand  by  either  closing  or 
opening  one  of  the  two  flues  (f).  In  the  position  shown 
in  the  diagram,  the  left  hand  gas  flue  (f)  and  the  left  hand 
air  inlet  (b4),  are  open  so  that  the  air  travels  through  the 


Fig.  106 


left  hand  flues  b3,  b2  and  bl  and  the  heat  accumulator  (b) 
to  the  point  (h)  where  the  gas  and  air  meet  and  develop  a 
hot  flame  which  travels  around  the  muffle  to  the  right  hand 
heat  accumulator  (b).  There  the  gases  yield  their  heat  to 
the  checker  work  which  fills  this  chamber  and  escape  with 
much  lower  temperature  through  the  right  hand  flues  (bl.  1)2. 
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b3  and  b4),  the  sliding  box  (k),  and  the  chimney  flue  (b5) 
to  the  chimney,  which  is  not  shown. 

If,  after  some  time,  the  direction  of  the  gas  and  air  cur¬ 
rents  is  reversed  by  moving  the  box  (k)  from  the  right  hand 
to  the  left,  and  by  closing  the  left  hand  gas  damper  (f)  and 
opening  the  right  hand  gas  damper,  the  air  will  take  up  the 
heat  which  has  been  accumulated  in  the  right  hand  chamber 
(b)  and  a  very  high  temperature  will  be  developed  in  the 
flues  which  surround  the  muffle.  The  reversing  may  be  re¬ 


peated  every  hour  and  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  by 
combustion,  may  be  maintained  for  any  desired  time  without 
a  greater  loss  of  heat  than  is  required  to  produce  a  draft  in 
the  chimney. 

This  firing  system  can  be  used  for  burning  magnesia  brick 
and  other  high  class  fire  brick  at  very  high  temperatures, 
in  which  case,  of  course,  the  muffle  is  not  needed  and  the 
brick  can  be  directly  heated  by  the  fire-gases  generated  in 
the  furnace. 


Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress 


That  the  Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress,  which 
assembles  in  Chicago  December  14-18,  will  exceed  in  in¬ 
terest  and  attendance  any  previous  good  roads  meeting 
ever  held  in.  that  city,  is  indicated  by  the  responses  al¬ 
ready  received  by  Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago,  to  his  in¬ 
vitation  to  city  officials  to  appoint  delegates  and  by  let¬ 
ters  received  from  contractors  and  from  engineers  and 
highway  officials. 

Mayor  Wyndham  R.  Mays,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  principles  underlying  the  work  of  the 
American  Road  Builders’  Association  when,  in  announc¬ 
ing  his  receipt  of  Mayor  Harrison’s  invitation  and  the 
appointment  of  delegates,  he  stated:  “I  notice  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  you  say  in  your 
letter  that  this  convention  will  be  a  practical  and  not  a 
theoretical  meeting.  This,  in  my  judgment,  gives  char¬ 
acter  and  value  to  the  convention,  and  it  is  that  which 
justifies  it  in  every  particular.” 

Several  hundred  replies  have  already  been  received  by 
Mayor  Harrison  to  his  personal  invitation  to  the  mayors 
of  cities  throughout  the  country  to  attend  the  congress 
in  person;  a  large  majority  of  these  responses  announce 
the  appointment  of  delegates  who  are  chairmen  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  street  committees  and  others  holding  responsible 
positions  in  the  various  municipalities. 

The  governors  of  several  states,  at  the  personal  invi¬ 


tation  of  the  officials  of  the  American  Road  Builders’ 
Association  have  appointed  a  large  number  of  delegates 
to  the  Congress.  In  most  instances  these  are  the  prac¬ 
tical  road  builders  of  the  state,  or  those  responsible  for 
the  road  construction..  In  two  states,  Michigan  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  state  delegates  number  more  than  100  each. 

In  the  construction  of  the  model  boulevard  in  the  Arena 
of  the  International  Amphitheatre  each  section,  twenty 
feet  wide  and  twenty  to  forty  feet  long,  will  be  made  of 
different  materials  and  by  different  methods.  The  sec¬ 
tions  are  to  be  so  constructed,  with  exposed  cross  sec¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  as  to  illustrate  the  materials  used,  the 
methods  pursued  in  building,  and  in  every  way  bring  out 
the  fullest  information  concerning  building  materials  and 
methods  for  the  benefit  of  road  and  street  officials  who 
will  be  present. 

The  Association  of  State  Highway  Engineers  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  during  the  term  of  the 
Congress,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  will 
bring  the  members  together.  This  Association,  which  is 
made  up  of  the  State  Highway  Engineers  of  nearly  all 
the  states  having  highway  departments,  has  a  collective 
influence  over  highway  construction  which  practically  di¬ 
rects  the  work  of  road  building  throughout  the  country, 
as  it  is  largely,  upon  the  judgment  of  this  group  of  men  that 
the  extensive  use  of  any  one  material  depends. 


Fm0FSactheTShU99GSti,0n  ‘lay  Record-  Some  Months  Ago, 

onmgie  the  Plant.  In  Fact,  They  Go  It  One  Better,  by  Adding  the  “Build  with  Brick-  Slogan. 


This  is  the  Way  that  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s™  Blue  and  White  Sheet  Steel  Signs 
Look,  When  Tacked  up  Along  Vermont  Roads. 


“Build 

with 

Brick” 


The  Maple  Sugar 
State  Has  Joined 
the  Ranks  of  Brick 
“Boosters,”  and  One 
of  Vermont’s  Fore¬ 
most  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  Has  Orna¬ 
mented  the  Fences 
With  Blue  and 
White,  Sheet  Steel 
Signs  that  Have  a 
Message  for  the 
Homebuilder 


ANOTHER  progressive  brickmaker  has  sent  in  a  batch 
of  photographs,  showing  the  way  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record’s”  sheet  steel  signs  look,  when  tacked  up  along 
the  roads  that  lead  to  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  shows  that  he  carries  the  “Build  with  Brick” 
message  as  far  as  a  good  car  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  gaso¬ 
line  will  take  it,  for  it  shines  resplendent  on  the  sides  and 
back  of  his  automobile. 

Brickmaking  is  an  old  industry  in  New  England,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  many  buildings  of  old  Colonial  lines  that  dot 
its  landscapes.  The  Drury  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont,  began  making  brick  in  1867  and  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  within  two  or  three  years. 

That  a  brickmaker  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  where 
conservatism  has  taken  deep  root,  believes  in  the  stimu¬ 


lating  power  of  the  “Build  with  Brick”  message,  should 
put  some  of  our  unresponsive  Western  brethren  to  shame. 


Some  Well  Made  "Eighteens.’ 

J.  P.  Anspach  &  Son,  of  Edgerton,  Indiana,  believe  in  put¬ 
ting  human  interest  into  their  advertising.  Not  content  with 
issuing  some  very  readable  and  convincing  literature  on  the 
subject  of  tile  drainage,  they  have  printed  post-cards  show¬ 
ing  some  of  their  “eighteens” — that  is,  18  in.  burned  clay 
pipe,  and  have  called  upon  the  debutants  of  Edgerton  to  add 
attractiveness  to  an  otherwise  prosaic  material. 

The  smiling  faces  and  the  plump  elbows  that  strike  the 
eye  of  the  man  who  receives  these  cards  cannot  fail  to  bring 
an  answering  smile,  and,  at  times,  a  plump  order  for  J.  An¬ 
spach  &  Sons  most  excellent  burned  clay  product. 
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Producer  Gas  Economy 

Some  Notes  on  the  Progress 
and  Efficiency  of  a  Valuable 
System  of  Fuel  Economy 


HE  rapidly  increasing  expansion  in  the  industries  of  this  country  has  brought  up  some  serious  problems  among  which 
is  the  cost  of  producing  energy  to  operate  machinery.  With  coal  at  its  present  price  and  the  threatened  exhaustion  of 
the  domestic  supply,  a  policy  of  retrenchment  would  seem  proper-  7  he  extraction  of  the  volatile  gases  from  certain  grades 


of  fuel  has  done  much  to  solve  this  problem  for  the  manufac 

By  R.  H. 

Consulting  Engineer, 

THE  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  show 
that,  if  the  rate  of  increase  of  fuel  consumption  in  this 
country  that  has  held  for  the  past  20  years  is  maintained, 
the  supply  of  easily  available  coal  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.  As  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  in  the  United  States  increased  from  less  than 
twenty  million  tons  50  years  ago  to  nearly  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1912;  if  the  industries  of  the  country  continue 
to  develop  at  a  sufficient  pace  to  maintain  this  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  then  the  limit  of  our  coal  supply  will  be  reached  in 
about  200  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fuel  consumption 
per  capita  is  actually  increasing  much  faster  than  the  popu¬ 


lation,  so  that  the  question  of  the.  continuation  of  this  rate 
of  increase  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  has  been  for  some  years  greater  than  that  in 
any  other  country.  The  world’s  production  of  coal  by  coun¬ 
tries  for  1907 — the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available 
to  the  writer — is  given  in  Fig.  2. 

The  disposition  of  the  coal  fields  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  relative  areas  of  the  different  grades  of  coal,  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  Fig.  3.  The  limited  supply  of  good  coal  makes  it 
necessary  to  mine  large  quantities  of  sub-bituminous  coal 
and  lignite  to  meet  future  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  very  little  overlapping  of  the  bituminous  and  lignite 
areas. 

Most  of  the  United  States  lignites  do  not  weather  well, 
but  break  down  and  crumble  into  fine  dust  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  extensive  areas  of  lignites  in  Alaska  which  stand  up 
very  well  under  weather  conditions. 

‘Abstract  of  lecture  delivered  before  Franklin  Institute,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  published  in  August,  1914,  “Proceedings  of  Franklin  Institute.” 


turcr,  and  is  making  long  strides  in  the  way  of  economy. 

Fernald, 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

A  great  many  low-grade  bituminous  coals  and  lignites  may 
be  utilized  for  power  purposes  by  briquetting,  and  the  use 
of  this  process  industrially  is  gradually  increasing.  Bri¬ 
quetting,  however,  raises  the  price  of  the  fuel  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount.  It  costs  90  cents  to  $1  per  ton  to  briquette 
coal,  and  this  large  expense  is  practically  prohibitive  in  com¬ 
petition  with  cheap  fuel.  On  account  of  the  expense,  it 
appears  that  briquetted  coal  will  hardly  become  adopted  for 
large  plant  work,  though  this  form  of  fuel  undoubtedly 
serves  well  under  certain  conditions  for  domestic  purposes. 

Another  low-grade  fuel  is  peat.  There  are  large  deposits 
of  peat  in  this  country,  and  in  Canada  there  are  some  37,000 
square  miles  of  peat  area  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  thickness. 
Peat  is  prepared  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany  and  Russia, 
and  is  also  secured  extensively  in  Ireland  and  some  parts 
of  Holland.  The  distribution  of  peat  in  the  United  States 
is  shown  in  the  map.  Fig.  4. 

When  it  comes  from  the  bog,  peat  contains  about  85  per 
cent  water,  but  when  “commercially  dried”  by  exposing  it  to 
the  sun,  it  contains  from  25  to  30  per  cent  moisture.  Com¬ 
mercially  dry  peat  has  a  heat  value  of  about  8,000  B.  t.  u. 
per  pound,  and  is  very  suitable  for  use  in  gas  producers,  as 
very  little  or  no  steam  need  be  introduced  with  it. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  utilizing,  for  the  production 
of  power,  grades  and  varieties  of  fuels  which  have  not  until 
recently  been  considered  economical,  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  has  conducted  a  number  of  investigations  on 
the  making  of  producer  gas  from  such  fuels. 

The  introduction  of  the  gas  producer  into  this  country  for 
power  plant  work  was  made  about  the  year  1900.  In  that 
year  the  number  of  installations  was  very  few— perhaps  two 
or  three  plants — but  since  then  it  has  steadily  increased.  The 
total  number  of  plants  in  1911,  of  which  the  writer  has  record, 
was  660,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  was  double  instal¬ 
lations,  which  were  not  counted  separately.  The  number  of 
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gas  producer  power  plants  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000. 
The  total  horsepower  of  such  plants  in  the  United  States  in 
1900  was  2,000  "this  has  increased  year  by  year  until  in  1911 
it  was  between  160,000  and  170,000,  some  80,000  of  which  was 
obtained  from  bituminous  coal,  some  70,000  from  anthracite 
fuel,  and  about  10,000  from  lignite. 

Of  the  total  number  of  plants  operating  in  1912,  84.5  per 
cent  used  anthracite  coal  and  10.7  per  cent  bituminous  coal, 


^  .AntVroci+e  &  Bituminous  ,  250,531  sq.m.  ty/,  5  uV  Vitu  min  ous  ,  97,  €36  sq.m. 
^  Lignite,  148,609  sq.m. 

Fig.  3. 


At  the  Interboro  Rapid  Transit  Company's  Fifty-ninth 
Street  Station,  New  York  city,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
steam  plants  of  which  the  writer  has  knowledge.  At  this 
plant  970  B.  t.  u.  have  to  be  put  into  the  furnace  to  realize 
100  B.  t.  u.  at  the  busbar.  A  theoretical  gas  plant  devised 
on  the  same  scale  by  Mr.  Stott,  superintendent  of  motive 


Summarized  Data,  Producer  Gas  Plants  in  United  States. 

(Revised  to  March,  1912.) 

- Horsepower - - 


No. 

of  Plants 

Total 

Average 

Pr.  Ct. 

Pr.  Ct. 

1909 

1912 

Inc. 

1909 

1912 

Inc. 

1909 

1912 

Anthracite 

coal: 

Over  500 

H. 

P.. .  8 

29 

263 

7,550 

25,825 

242 

950 

890 

500  H.  P. 

or 

less. 407 

581 

43 

40,550 

63,645 

57 

100 

110 

415 

610 

47 

48,100 

89,470 

86 

116 

146 

Bituminous 

coal: 

Over  500 

H. 

P...  20 

40 

100 

49,999 

76,890 

57 

2,450 

1,920 

500  H.  P. 

or 

less.  17 

37 

118 

5,150 

9,725 

89 

300 

262 

37 

77 

108 

54,150 

86,615 

60 

1,460 

1,120 

Lignite: 

Over  500 

H. 

P...  3 

3 

0 

7,275 

7,275 

0 

2,430 

2,430 

500  H.  P. 

or 

less.  19 

29 

53 

1,725 

2,955 

71 

90 

102 

22 

32 

45 

9,000 

10,230 

14 

410 

320 

Wood: 

Over  500 

H. 

P...  0 

'0 

0 

0 

500  H.  P. 

or 

less.  . . 

1 

500 

... 

500 

Oil: 

Over  500 

H. 

P.. .  0 

0 

0 

0 

500  H.  P. 

or 

less.  . . 

2 

325 

163 

Total. . 

. 474 

722 

52 

111,250 

187,140 

68 

235 

260 

while  lignite  was  used  in  4.4  per  cent  of  the  installations. 
The  anthracite  plants,  however,  represented  only  47.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  horsepower  developed,  the  bituminous  plants 
46.3  per  cent,  and  the  lignite  plants  5.4  per  cent,  while  wood 
and  oil  developed  the  remaining  small  percentage. 

Summarized  data  relative  to  producer  gas  plants  in  the 
United  States,  March,  1912,  are  given  in  Fig.  5. 

The  anthracite  plants  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
though  several  are  congregated  around  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  lignite  plants  are  chiefly  in  Texas  and  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  1912  in  lignite  plants 
in  the  former  of  these  states.  The  largest  total  horsepower 
is  produced  in  New  York,  and  the  next  in  Missouri. 

Factors  which  influence  the  installation  of  any  particular 


///,  workable  peat  beds  common. 
••  -  -  occur. 


Fig.  5. 


power  of  the  Interboro  Rapid  Transit  Company,  is  shown 
in  comparison  in  Fig.  7.  In  the  gas  plant  100  B.  t.  u.  are 
obtained  at  the  busbars  when  only  465  B.  t.  u.  are  charged 
into  the  producer. 

Representing  the  figures  in  the  above  example  in  percent¬ 
ages,  out  of  100  per  cent  of  energy  thrown  into  the  furnace 
of  the  Interboro  Rapid  Transit  Company’s  boilers,  10.3  per 
cent  is  realized  as  useful  work  at  the  busbars.  The  theo¬ 
retical  gas  plant  assumed  for  comparison  would  deliver  21.5 
per  cent  to  the  busbars ;  this  comparison  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

At  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Testing  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
a  250-horsepower  Corliss  engine,  with  26.6  pounds  water  rate, 
with  Heine  boilers,  required  2,060  B.  t.  u.  charged  into  the 
furnace  to  secure  100  B.  t.  u.  at  the  busbars,  while  a  gas 
producer  and  gas  engine,  using  the  same  fuel,  required  only 


RELATIVE  INVESTMENT 


IN 

PERCENT 


REC'PROCATiNG  STEAM  ENGINES 

STEAM  TURBINES 

RECIPROCATING  STEAM  ENGINES 
AND  STEAM  TURBINES  COMBINED 

PRODUCER-GAS  ENGINES 
PRODUCER- GAS  ENGINES  AND 
STEAM  TURBINES  COMBINED 


RELATIVE  COST 
MAINTENANCE  and  OPERATION 

IN 

PERCENT 


RECIPROCATING  steam  engines 


STEAM  TURBINES 
RECIPROCATING  STEAM  ENGINES 
ANO  STEAM  TURBINES  COMBINED. 


PRODUCER  —  GAS  ENGINES. 


PROOUCER-GAS  ENGINES  AND 
STEAM  TURBINES  COMBINED 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 


type  of  plant  are  cost  of  installation  and  of  maintenance,  and 
economy.  The  average  cost  of  producer  gas  installations  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  reciprocating  steam  engines ;  the  cost 
of  maintenance  is,  .however,  only  about  one-half,  while  the 
economy  has  been  shown  in  several  cases  to  be  from  two 
to  three  times  as  great.  These  statements  are  illustrated  in 
Fig.  6. 


740  B.  t.  u.  to  deliver  100  B.  t.  u.  at  the  busbars.  In  other 
words,  4.85  per  cent  of  the  energy  in  the  fuel  charged  into 
the  furnace  of  the  steam  .plant  was  delivered  to  the  busbars, 
while  13.5  per  cent  of  that  charged  into  the  producer  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  same  way.  These  figures  are  shown  graphically 
in  Figs.  7  and  8  under  “B.  of  M.” 

From  a  series  of  tests  on  a  number  of  different  Illinois 
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Steam  Plant. 

Per  Cent. 

Heat  lost  in  ashes  . 2.00 

Heat  lost  in  radiation  and  cooling  .  4.60 

Heat  lost  in  smoke  .  24.60 

Total  losses  in  boiler  .  31.20 

Heat  lost  in  radiation  and  friction .  3.30 

Heat  lost  in  exhaust  .  53.50 

Heat  lost  in  jacket  water  . 

Heat  lost  in  auxiliaries  .  7.30 

Total  heat  losses  in  entire  plant .  95.30 

Net  efficiency  of  plant  .  4.70 

Gas  Plant. 

Per  Cent. 

Heat  lost  in  ashes  .  l.io 

Heat  lost  in  radiation  and  cooling .  18.60 

Heat  lost  in  smoke  . 

Total  losses  in  producer  .  19.70 

Heat  lost  in  radiation  and  friction .  4.30 

Heat  lost  in  exhaust  . ' .  23.70 

Heat  lost  in  jacket  water  .  33.50 

Heat  lost  in  auxiliaries  . 

Total  heat  losses  in  entire  plant  .  81.30 

Net  efficiency  of  plant  .  18.80 

Original  heat  in  the  coal  in  both  plants  =  13,500  units 
per  pound. 


coals,  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  per  horsepower 
hour  required  in  the  steam  plant  and  in  the  producer  gas  plant 
at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  showed  that,  on  the  average,  the 
former  required  2.6  times  as  much  as  the  latter.  With  fuel 
ranging  in  heat  value  from  14,000  to  15,000  B.  t.  u.  per  pound, 
the  gas  plant  consumed  approximately  one  pound,  and  the 
steam  plant  approximately  three  pounds  per  horsepower  hour. 
Similarly,  with  fuels  ranging  between  7,000  and  8,000  B.  t.  u. 
per  pound,  the  gas  plant  consumed  2^4  pounds  per  horsepow¬ 
er  hour  while  the  steam  plant  required  7  pounds.  These 
figures  represent  the  average  of  a  large  series  of  tests  of 
coals  and  lignites  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
following  results  were  secured  under  similar  conditions  at 
each  of  these  plants: 

Two  and  nine-tenths  pounds  of  West  Virginia  run  of  mine 
coal  containing  2.4  per  cent  moisture  per  brake  horsepower 
per  hour  were  required  in  the  steam  plant,  while  the  gas  9r0 
plant  required  but  0.85  pound  of  the  same  coal. 

With  new  Mexican  run  of  mine  coal,  containing  19.6  per 
cent  ash,  the  gas  plant  required  1.1  pounds  per  brake  horse¬ 
power  hour,  or  just  a  little  more  than  of  the  highest  grade 
West  Virginia  coal,  and  very  much  less  than  the  steam  plant 
with  West  Virginia  coal. 

With  West  Virginia  bone  coal  containing  44  per  cent  ash 
which  came  in  such  form  that  a  great  deal  of  it  resembled 
rock  and,  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  threw  out  sparks,  100 
only  1.66  pounds  per  horsepower  hour  were  required. 

Many  such  fuels  as  the  above  can  be  utilized  in  producer 
gas  plants,  which  require,  as  indicated,  much  less  coal  per 
horsepower  hour  than  the  corresponding  steam  plant. 

Lignites  usually  run  high  in  moisture,  but  make  a  gas  of 


excellent  quality.  Less  lignite  was  required  per  horsepower 
hour  in  the  gas  plant  than  of  West  Virginia  coal  in  the 
steam  plant.  The  above  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
heat  losses  in  typical  steam  and  gas  plants. 
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Fig.  8. 


(To  be  Continued) 


National  Builders’  Supply  Association  Meets  in  Chicago,  February  8-9. 


Among  the  important  conventions  that  will  be  held  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1915,  one  that  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  clay 
products  industry  will  be  that  of  the  National  Builders’  Sup¬ 
ply  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February  8 
and  9,  1915,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  headquarters,  which  will  be  locat¬ 
ed  near  the  convention  hall,  separate  headquarters  will  be 
maintained  for  each  department  in  the  association’s  activities, 
which  are  brick  and  other  clay  products,  lime,  cement,  plaster 


and  builders’  specialties.  At  each  of  these  headquarters  a 
miniature  convention  will  be  held,  and  discussions  germane 
to  the  particular  commodity  will  be  encouraged. 

Brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  desire  to  attend  the 
convention,  whether  they  hold  membership  in  the  National 
Builders’  Supply  Association  or  not,  are  urged  to  write  to 
L.  F.  Desmond,  secretary,  Room  1211,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Chicago,  for  hotel  reservations  and  general  informa¬ 
tion.  Members  and  non-members  will  be  treated  alike. 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 

A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks — for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 


This  Idea  Wins 
The  Five  Dollar  Prize 

A  Simple  Oiling  Device. 

A  simple  and  inexpensive  device  for  oiling  the  clay 
column  as  it  emerges  from  the  die  of  the  brick  machine, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  oil-pan 
and  roller  system  ordinarily  employed  is  replaced  by  an 
•oil  plate,  made  of  cast  iron  and  measuring  about  12  in. 
long  with  a  rim  y2  in.  high,  extending  along  each  side, 
to  guide  the  column  to  the  cutter. 

The  column  is  lubricated  by  the  oil  from  the  grooves 
running  from  both  sides  of  the  plate  to  the  center.  At 
the  sides  of  the  plate  recesses  are  provided  to  receive  the 
-oil  and  are  fed  from  valves  on  in.  pipe  leading  from 
the  supply  tank  above.  The  recess  or  receptacle  on  the 
side  next  to  the  platen  is  fed  by  surplus  oil  dropped  from 
the  side  roller. 

The  lubricating  of  a  bar  of  clay  with  an  oil  plate  ap¬ 
pears  entirely  practical  when  you  observe  the  operation 
-of  the  pan  and  roller  system  working  properly.  With  that 
system  the  first  platten  regulates  the  amount  of  oil  it  is 
possible  for  the  column  to  carry.  Therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  this  regulating  base  should  be  moved  to  a  point 
where  the  oil  is  supplied,  a  feature  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  oil  plate. 

A  constant  and  economical  flow  of  oil  is  secured,  since 
the  grooves  in  the  plate  furnish  just  enough  oil  for  lubri¬ 
cation,  while  the  pan  and  roller,  even  when  working  prop¬ 
erly,  oil  the  column  too  freely  and  the  surplus  oil  is  lost. 
Again,  oil  is  wasted  when  the  pan  and  roller  become 
^‘mudded”  and  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  roller  and  re¬ 
plenish  the  pan. 

A  large  saving  in  oil  can  be  effected  with  the  use  of  an 
-oil  plate  when  handling  a  strong,  rich  clay,  as  it  lubricates 
the  column  with  very1  little  waste  in  oil,  the  column  re¬ 
quiring  but  a  slight  oiling  to  retain  its  normal  size  in 
passing  through  the  cutter. 

Capacity  is  maintained  with  the  use  of  an  oil  plate,  as 
it  eliminates  the  shut-downs  necessary  to  clean  the  pan 
and  roller  when  they  become  clogged  with  clay,  leaving 
the  column  (especially  when  “short”  clay  is  being  worked 
through  a  steam  die)  and  the  belt  to  become  moistened, 
peeling  the  column  and  passing  the  waste  to  the  open 
pan.  The  oil  plate  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  bar  of 
•clay,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  cleaned  or  get  out  of  order. 

With  the  roller  system,  it  often  happens,  through  some 
defect  in  construction,  a  supply  of  clean  and  well-covered 
Tollers  are  not  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  roller 
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seems  to  be  faulty  even  when  at  its  best,  judging  by  the 
different  covered  rollers  now  in  use. 

The  oil  plate  improves  the  product  by  furnishing  suffi¬ 
cient  lubrication  to  prevent  a  back-thrust  on  the  clay  bar, 
which  insures  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  ware.  This 
advantage  is  a  big  asset  in  working  weak  clays.  In  work¬ 
ing  a  strong  clay,  where  but  very  little  oil  is  required  to 
prevent  the  table  from  making  an  imperfect  cut,  the 
plate  is  equally  useful,  as  the  oil  control  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  all  conditions. 

Last  year,  we  installed  a  home-made  plate  of  sheet  steel 
as  an  experiment,  and  the  results  obtained  were  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  In  actual  use,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  about 
seventy-five  thousand  brick,  six  gallons  of  brick  oil  were 


sufficient,  whereas,  under  the  old  system  of  lubrication, 
twelve  gallons  were  necessary. 

We  found,  however,  that  a  cast  iron  plate  would  be 
more  practical  than  the  one  constructed  of  sheet  steel,  as 
the  rim  of  the  plate  could  be  extended  by  lugs  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  side  roller  and  oil  recesses.  This  plate  was 
furnished  by  one  of  the  machinery  houses. — Borden  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Drying  Common  Clay  Drain  Tile. 

Drain  tile  sell  best  in  and  immediately  after  wet  sea¬ 
sons.  In  rainy  or  wet  seasons,  the  tile  dry  slowly  in 
open  sheds  and  natural  dryers  and,  as  a  result,  the  out¬ 
put  of  a  plant  which  depends  on  weather  drying  gener¬ 
ally  falls  down  when  the  demand  for  tile  is  greatest. 

Many  farmers  want  tile  early  in  the  spring  that  the} 
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may  lay  the  tile  in  fields  where  they  want  to  raise  a  crop 
that  season.  In  order  that  the  plowing  may  be  done 
early,  the  tiling  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground.  With  open  sheds  for  drying  tile,  it  is  not 
safe  to  make  tile  early  in  the  spring.  Tile  have  a  way 
of  freezing  in  the  late  cold  snaps  that  often  come  after 
there  has  been  a  spell  of  nice  weather. 

The  delay  in  waiting  for  settled  weather  makes  it  too 
late  to  make  tile  in  open  sheds  and  get  them  laid  in  time 
to  do  the  necessary  spring  work  and  planting  on  tiled 
ground. 

Some  yards  have  tried  steam  pipes  under  the  sheds. 
These  use  exhaust  steam  when  the  machine  is  running 
and  live  steam  at  night  and  on  off  days.  This  has  proven 
unsatisfactory  and  expensive.  There  is  a  lot  of  waste 
heat  at  the  boiler  and  at  the  furnace  in  keeping  up  steam. 
None  of  this  heat  is  applied  to  the  tile  or  used  in  drying 
the  tile  in  the  sheds.  The  trouble  is  that  since  the  sheds 
are  practically  all  in  one  place,  they  all  have  to  be  heated 
whether  they  are  empty  or  contain  dry  tile,  or  contain 
green  tile  which  should  be  dried.  Steam  pipes  used  in 
this  way  have  always  been  a  source  of  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  They  spring  leaks,  settle  out  of  line  and  fail  to  drain 
properly.  As  a  result  they  freeze,  crack  and  leak  in  winter. 

The  hot-floor  made  of  lines  of  steam  pipe  or  of  tile, 
carrying  the  steam,  and  covered  with  concrete,  has  been 
tried  and  is  open  to  several  objections.  The  faults  found 
in  steam  pipes  under  the  dry  hed  can  be  arraigned 
against  the  hot-floor  heated  with  steam.  This  system 
loses  heat  at  the  boiler  where  the  heat  is  generated  and 
it  also  heats  the  whole  shed  whether  there  be  green  tile 
to  be  dried  or  not. 

Another  objection  to  the  cement  floor  over  steam  is 
that  the  cement  cracks  and  allows  the  steam  to  escape 
into  the  drying  room.  This  not  only  adds  to  the  humid¬ 
ity  of  the  air  in  the  drying  room  but  the  escaping  steam 
cracks  many  tile  near  the  point  of  escape. 

Experience  has  taught  that  drying  tile  in  open  sheds 
whether  by  natural  or  artificial  heat  has  many  serious  ob¬ 
jections.  Is  there  a  better  way? 

Many  of  the  smaller  plants  do  not  have  drying  and 
kiln  capacity  enough  to  keep  the  machine  running  every 
day  and  so  cannot  depend  upon  exhaust  steam  drying. 
This  necessitates  their  figuring  upon  generating  steam 
day  and  night  during  the  entire  drying  period,  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  being  simply  a  side  issue. 

Aside  from  the  cost  of  installation,  it  would  seem  econ¬ 
omy  for  these  plants  to  build  tunnel  dryers,  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  equipment  of  drying  cars  and,  necessarily,  to  increase 
their  kiln  capacity  so  that  the  output  would  be  increased 
to  a  point  where  the  excess  cost  of  a  constant  and  de¬ 
pendable  steam  heat  supply  would  be  absorbed. 

These  tunnel  dryers  with  artificial  heating  systems  are 
in  general  use  in  the  large  plants  where  tile  are ‘made  of 
shale,  but  they  have  not  come  into  general  use  in  the 
smaller  plants  where  common,  surface,  alluvial  or  drift 
clays  are  used.  It  has  been  claimed  that  common  clays 
are  tender  and  very  apt  to  crack  unless  dried  under  very 
favorable  conditions— intimating  that  the  most  favorable 
condition  is  open  air  drying.  Much  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in  trying  to  dry  tender  surface  clays  in  tun¬ 
nel  dryers  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  it  may  be 
done  satisfactorily.  The  points  that  should  be  determined 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  amount  of  heat  that  may  be  applied  and  the 
place  and  the  time  that  it  should  be  applied  during  the 
process  of  drying. 

The  ventilation  of  the  tunnels,  the  admission  of  air 


and  the  removal  of  moisture  after  it  has  left  the  ware. 

3.  The  velocity  and  temperature  of  the  air  currents 
through  the  tunnels. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  its  readers  who  have  had  experience  in  drying  drain 
tile  made  of  surface  clay,  either  in  steam  tunnel  dryers 
or  in  radiated  heat  dryers  and  to  secure  from  them  figures 
relative  to  the  amount  of  heat,  ventilation,  velocity,  cur¬ 
rents,  etc. 


Saving  Warped  Kiln  Crowns. 

The  crown  of  the  kiln  is  usually  its  weak  spot;  the  great 
extremes  of  heat  from  the  inside,  causing  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  outside  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather 
conditions,  which  is  usual  at  most  plants,  both  militate 
strongly  against  a  crown  retaining  its  original  shape. 

In  the  crown  of  the  round  and  rectangular  down-draft 


Put  weight  upon 


kilns,  the  first  sign  of  weakness  is  noted  by  the  new  curve 
assumed  by  the  arch  of  brick  as  illustrated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketches. 

An  immediate  remedy  which  sometimes  amounts  to  a  com¬ 
plete  cure,  is  accomplished  by  loading  the  crown  with  heavy 
weights  at  the  points  extending  beyond  the  original  contour 
of  the  crown,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  This  application 
of  weights  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  arch  to  assume  its 
original  shape. 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  this  plan  is  that  it  can  be 
carried  out  without  much  expense,  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
crown  for  months,  or  perhaps  years. — M.  D.  B. 


German  Capital  to  Start  Ohio  Pottery. 

Inability  to  secure  assurances  that  there  will  be  any 
extensive  importations  of  German  china  ware  into  the 
United  States  during  the  coming  year,  has  caused  one 
large  importing  house  located  in  the  Middle  West  to  go 
into  the  question  of  either  erecting  or  taking  over  a  do¬ 
mestic  pottery  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  this 
class  of  ware  in  the  United  States.  There  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  white  German  china  used  in  this  country 
annually.  This  trade  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
some  manner,  preferably  by  the  supplying  of  china  equal 
in  merit  to  that  secured  in  the  past  from  German  fac¬ 
tories.  It  is  admitted  that  such  a  deal  has  been  taken  up, 
and  that  it  has  reached  that  stage  where  an  option  has 
been  asked  on  an  Ohio  pottery  that  is  now  manufacturing 
a  line  of  “scheme”  ware.  It  has  been  rumored  the  body 
of  clay  used  in  this  plant  will  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
a  high  grade  china  body  will  be  used.  There  is  not  a 
plant  in  the  western  district  manufacturing  china  ware. 
An  immense  trade  is  insured  the  first  concern'  entering 
this  line  of  business,  and  even  when  the  European  war  is 
a  matter  of  history,  the  first  factory  starting  to  manufac¬ 
ture  this  line  of  goods  in  the  United  States  is  bound  to 
retain  its  business. 


Paving  Brick  of  Coal  Dust. 

In  Russia,  a  unique  form  of  paving  brick  is  found. 
They  are  made  of  coal  dust,  which  is  combined  with 
treacle  and  resin. 


The  Letter  Box 

A  Place  Wherein  Our  Readers  May 
Give  Publicity  to  Their  Opinions 
On  Any  Subject  That  Has  Interest 

HIS  journal  is  fortunate  in  having  readers  that  are  willing  to  give  it  criticism.  Recent  mails  have  brought 
many  letters  praising  certain  departures,  censuring  others — every  missive  being  full  of  friendly  advice. 


Starting  a  Scrap  Book. 

Once  in  a  while,  something  that  “tickles  our  vanity” 
comes  to  the  editorial  department.  Here  is  a  letter,  from 
Prof.  E.  T.  Montgomery,  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics',  that  more  than  tickles — it 
“tingles”: 

I  am  enjoying  reading  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  every 
fortnight,  and  have  found  so  much  of  value  in  it  during 
the  past  year  or  two  that  I  have  started  a  scrap  book 
for  ready  reference  from  the  1913  and  1914  files,  for  the 
use  of  both  students  and  faculty. 

We  don’t  know  that  there  is  anything  to  be  added — ex¬ 
cept  that  we  will  try  to  put  enough  valuable  matter  into 
future  issues  to  keep  Professor  Montgomery’s  paste  brush 
busy. 


Should  Show  What  Is — Not  What  May  Be. 

F.  B.  Martin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  North¬ 
western  Clay  Association,  writes  a  letter  on  publicity  and 
on  the  distribution  of  “ready-made”  plans,  that  is  highly 
interesting.  What  he  says  about  the  methods  of  adver¬ 
tising  used  by  the  cement  men  is  largely  true,  although 
they,  too,  have  published  floor  plans,  and  constructional 
details  of  houses  that  had  never  been  built  up  to  the 
time  the  advertising  matter  was  issued.  This  letter  de¬ 
serves  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

In  the  preparing  and  distributing  of  books  or  sets  of 
plans,  it  would  seem  that  the  publishers  had  lost  sight 
of  some  very  important  points — really  fundamentals.  One 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  people  are  more  interested  in 
knowing  what  they  can  do,  than  in  thinking  about  what 
they  can  possibly  do.  The  plans,  as  issued,  are  too  much 
on  the  hypothetical  side  of  the  prospective  builder. 

Face  brick  manufacturers  are  interested  in  the  exteriors 
of  structures,  rather  than  in  the  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
teriors.  Why  then,  spend  time  and  money  upon  the  pos- 
‘  sible  arrangement  of  rooms?  Why  not  spend  it  all  upon 
sketches  made  from  photographs  of  what  has  already 
been  done.  This  is  even  better  than  asking  for  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  “new”  designs,  that  may  be  no  better  and  may 
be  some  worse,  than  those  that  may  be  obtained  from 
houses  already  built  and  which  we  know  look  well? 

By  eliminating  the  floor  plans  and  sticking  to  the  per¬ 
spective  or  elevation,  and  by  publishing  designs  that  have 
snappy  detail,  you  will  not  only  do  away  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  friction  that  now  exists  between  the  publisher 
of  plans  and  the  architect,  but  will  make  a  friend  of  the 
architect,  since  these  pictures  will  be  educational. 

Architects  object  to  the  constructive  element,  as  invad¬ 
ing  their  domain.  They  do  not,  however,  object  to  re¬ 
productive  work,  for  this,  if  properly  done,  advertises  the 
architect. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  pushers  of  cement,  in  its 
various  forms,  do  not  spend  very  much  energy  on  prob¬ 
abilities — they  show  actualities.  They  use  sketches  and 
cuts  made  from  photographs.  Their  publicity  shows  what 
is — not  what  may  be. 

The  publisher’s  greatest  fault  is  that  he  wants  to  give 
too  much.  When  the  average  architectural  paper  publishes 
a  picture  of  a  house,  it  accompanies  the  picture  with  a 


floor  plan,  to  satisfy  a  supposed  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  as  to  the  “layout”  of  the  rooms.  This  is,  we 
admit,  highly  important  in.  a  technical  paper,  studied  by 
architects.  It  is  of  questionable  value  when  laid  before 
the  general  public.  The  idea  is  to  attract  the  prospective 
builder  to  the  design  and  to  tell  him  that  it  is  built  with 
brick.  Most  of  his  curiosity  is  satisfied  by  a  few  words 
as  to  the  number  of  rooms — after  that,  he  builds  the 
house,  in  his  own  mind,  laying*  out  the  rooms  to  please 
himself.  The  publication  of  elevations  only,  made  from 
photographs,  pins  the  message  right  down — this  house  was 
built  with  brick.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Martin. 


The  Way  to  Profit  on  an  Investment. 

A  month  ago  we  published  a  question  that  had  been 
asked  us  by  the  Rockport  (Indiana)  Drain  Tile  Company, 
having  given  the  reply,  previously,  by  mail.  In  a  letter 
dated  November  5,  their  Mr.  Holmes  says: 

We  have  just  received  your  Nov.  3  issue  and  note  the 
reply  that  you  have  printed  to  the  question  we  sent  you 
some  weeks  ago.  Your  earlier  reply,  which  we  received 
by  mail,  enabled  us  to  put  into  effect  one  of  your  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  we  find  it  very  effective.  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  about  all  that  we  need  to  solve  our  prob¬ 
lem.  Certainly  the  time  and  care  you  have  taken  with 
this  difficulty  of  ours  is  much  appreciated,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  already  received  much  more  than  the  price 
of  our  subscription. 

That  is  what  we  hope  to  make  every  reader  feel — that 
he  receives  much  more  than  the  cost  of  his  subscription. 
If  every  reader  would  take  advantage  of  the  free  service 
that  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  gives  its  subscribers— on 
freight  matters,  on  manufacturing  problems  and  on  pub¬ 
licity — they  would  reap  from  the  seed  sown  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  a  hundred  times  over. 

Says-  Country  Demands  and  Pays  for  Service. 

In  the  October  20  issue  (page  815)  a  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished  that  had  been  written  by  James  J.  Hinde,  of  the 
Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  To 
it  was  appended  certain  editorial  comment,  about  which 
Mr.  Hipde  has  written  another  letter,  dated  November 
12.  In  it  he  says: 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  favorable  comments  on 
my  letter  about  the  need  of  a  $2,000  brick  or  tile  house. 
As  to  its  being  altogether  “a  ticklish  question” — well,  if 
that  is  so,  I  guess  someone  must  get  tickled.  There  is 
nothing  surer  than  the  old  axiom — “The  survival  of  fit¬ 
test.” 

This  is  a  progressive  age,  one  that  will  not  stand  still 
and  await  the  convenience  of  the  common-brickmaker, 
the  face-brickmaker  or  the  architect.  It  will  demand  the 
best  that  science,  skill  and  ingenuity  can  produce,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  hurts  this,  that,  or  some  other  set  of 
men. 

What  this  country  will  demand,  hereafter,  is  service, 
with  a  great  big  Serve,  to  be  paid  for  in  accordance  to 
its  real  value.  We  are  learning  this  from  the  Old  World 
— to  which,  by  the  way,  the  common-brickmaker  the 
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face-brickmaker  and  the  architect  alike,  go  to  study 
brickmaking  and  brick  architecture. 

Dear  Editor,  I  am  glad  that  the  subtitle  you  have  given 
your  magazine — “A  Semi-Monthly  Record  of  the  World’s 
Progress  in  Clayworking,”  is  being  so  well  realized  in  its 
pages — pages  that  are  serving  the  industry  fearlessly  and 
impartially. 

Mr.  Hinde  scores  another  bulls-eye.  The  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  is  beginning  to  progress  from  the  state  of 
being  order  takers  into  the  better  paying  field  of  order 
makers.  Advertising  (which  is  salesmanship)  is  only  one 
of  the  steps  in  this  progressiveness.  Behind  it  lies  an 
awakened  thought— the  coming  to  life  of  a  Big  Idea— 
that  burned  clay,  sold  intelligently,  for  purposes  which 
it  serves  better  than  any  other  material  known,  will 
eventually  send  inferior  substitutes  to  cover.  The  new 
thought  is  introspective.  Is  burned  clay  being  sold  intel¬ 
ligently?  Is  it  being  offered  only  for  those  purposes  that 
it  serves  better  than  other  materials?  Is  it  being  strongly 
pushed  along  the  lines  in  which  it  excels?  The  clay 
products  manufacturer  has  some  questions  that  he  must 
ask  himself,  first — asking  solemnly,  and  waiting  for  a 
careful,  practically  unprejudiced  answer. 


Follows  Q.  &  A.  and  Superintendent  Closely. 

C.  M.  Goforth,  superintendent  of  the  Cherokee  Brick 
Company  of  Macon,  Georgia,  is  a  close  follower  of  the 
Q.  &  A.  and  the  Superintendent’s  Departments.  He  writes, 
under  date  of  Nov.  20: 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  No.  531-Indiana,  whose 
question  appeared  in  the  September  15  issue,  and  again 
.November  3,  has  had  a  chance  of  trying  the  suggestions 
you  made  to  him,  or  if  he  has  succeeded  in  solving  his 
Lr°  J  em  in  any  other  way.  If  so,  I  think  it  would  only  be 
right  for  him  to  write  you  the  results  of  his  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  so  give  the  industry  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
Also  in  the  September  15  issue,  there  is  an  article  regard¬ 
ing  draft  gauges.  Can  you  tell  me  where  these  may  be 
obtained.  For  fear  that  some  of  your  readers  may  have 
overlooked  it,  I  want  to  speak  of  the  article  that  appeared 
in  the  October  6  issue,  page  707,  under  the  heading  “Thick 

A»r>e?'  ,  °  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  “C.  O. 

A.  tor  his  valuable  suggestion. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  seconds  Mr.  Goforth’s  motion 
that  No.  o31-Indiana  make  a  full  report  of  his  experience 
in  this  effort,  which  was  to  secure  a  good,  uniform  color 
in  the  bottom  courses,  as  set  in  the  kilns.  A  letter  has 
been  sent,  asking  for  this  co-operation. 

The  Stupakoff  Laboratories,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  a 
draft  gauge  that  will  probably  be  just  what  Mr.  Goforth 
wants. 


Interested  in  “Questions  and  Answers.” 

Sometimes  “modesty  forbids”  the  publication  of  letters 
of  commendation,  but  the  following  has  something  to  it, 
beside  mere  praise.  It  comes  from  F.  E.  Tate,  president 
of  the  Tate,  Johnson  &  Tate  Clay  Products  Company, 
of  Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  and  is  dated  Nov  22. 


W  e  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  thorough 
answer  to  our  question  as  to  curved  silo  blocks.  It  was 
of  great  benefit  to  us  to  receive  so  careful  and  educating 
an  answer  to  our  humble  question.  The  writer  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  your  Question  and  Answer  depart¬ 
ment  and  also  the  Letter  Box  since  he  began  taking  your 
magazine,  which  was  about  two  years  ago.  I  can  see 
the  time  when  the  man  who  makes  burned  clay  will  lean 
on  those  two  departments  as  a  source  of  education. 
\  ours  for  closer  relationship  in  the  clayworking  indus- 

Our  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Tate — the  pleasure  is  all  ours. 


A  New  Tile  Plant  for  Toledo,  Ohio. 

One  of  our  old  subscribers,  O.  A.  Miltz,  of  348  Leland 
Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio,  writes  us  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  a  good  plant  location.  What  he  writes  follows: 

I  have  been  prospecting  and  looking  for  a  good  location 
for  a  brick  or  hollow-ware  plant,  and  have  been  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
compares  with  the  location  I  have  found  right  here  in 
Toledo.  Here  is  one  of  the. finest  openings  for  a  brick 
and  hollow-ware  plant  in  northern  Ohio.  Toledo  is  a 
city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  best  grow¬ 
ing  towns  in  the  state.  It  has  no  plant  making  hollow- 
ware.  I  have  located  a  very  fine  bed  of  red-burning  clay, 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  it.  I  intend  to  erect  a  small 
plant,  as  I  cannot  get  the  financial  assistance  here,  to 
establish  a  inodern  plant  with  a  large  capacity.  I  would 
like  to  get  into  communication  with  someone  wishing  to 
enter  the  burned  clay  business,  with  an  idea  of  putting 
up  a  real  up-to-date  plant.  Fuel  is  cheap,  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  all  that  could  be  wished  and  two  big  cities  within 
easy  reaching  distance. 

Mr.  Miltz  suggested  that  we  print  his  letter;  we  do  so, 
with  the  further  suggestion  that  our  readers  tell  us,  if 
they  can,  whether  Toledo  is  really  as  good  a  field  for 
this  new  enterprise  as  Mr.  Miltz  seems  to  think. 


Appreciates  Q.  and  A.  Department. 

Some  time  since  we  published  an  inquiry  relative  to 
brick  with  enameled  letters,  in  our  Q.  and  A.  department, 
and  received  replies  which  were  forwarded  to  the  inquirer. 
Under  date  of  Oct.  15th  the  Williston  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  writing  from  Collinsville,  Okla.,  say: 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  12th  in 
reference  to  the  inquiry  for  enamel  brick  which  you  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  6th.  As  suggested  by  you,  we 
are  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  Cambridge  Tile  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  and  wish  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  we  appreciate  your  kindness  in  devoting  the 
time  and  space  you  did  to  our  inquiry. 

Many  readers  of  this  magazine  fail  to  appreciate  the 
service  which  is  given  them  by  the  Q.  and  A.  depart¬ 
ment.  As  intimated  by  the  italicized  sentences  which 
are  at  the  head  of  the  department,  we  do  not  publish  all 
inquiries  that  reach  us,  giving  publicity  only  to  those 
which  we  think  v\dll  benefit  any  considerable  number  of 
our  readers.  It  is  a  service  which  we  are  glad  to  give 
and  which  we  would  likewise  be  glad  to  see  developed — 
that  is,  to  have  a  still  greater  proportion  of  our  readers 
take  advantage  of  this  important  free  service. 


The  Attention  of  Our  Readers  is  Called 

To  the  letters  on  this  page  commending  the  “Questions  and  Answers”  Depart¬ 
ment.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  our  readers  by  the  answers  given  through 
this  department.  Its  success  has  been  due  to  clayworkers  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  free  service,  and  to  the  generosity  of  the  men  who  have  given  us  their  help  and  advice. 


Machinery  and  Equipment 

A  Department  Devoted  to  Descriptions 
of  Machinery,  Methods  and  Appliances 
That  Increase  Efficiency  in  Clayworking 


A  New  Semi-Continuous  Kiln. 

If  the  men  engaged  in  brickmaking,  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  nearly  every  other  branch  of  clayworking,  could  find 
a  real  cost  accounting  system — one  that  would  separate 
those  cost  items  that  went  into  the  manufacture  of  ware, 
from  those  that  went  to  waste,  the  cost  item  of  waste  would 
be  found  to  nearly  equal  the  cost  item  of  actual  manufac¬ 
ture. 

This  is  due  to  many  reasons,  the  principal  ones  being 
attached  to  the  burning — that  is,  the  production  of  heat 
and  its  application  to  the  ware. 

In  the  ordinary  round,  down-draft  kiln,  the  heat  is 
made  to  take  a  downward  course,  which  is  contrary  to 
natural  laws,  and  to  pass  through  bench  after  bench  of 
semi-dried  ware,  upon  which  moisture  is  still  settling 
from  the  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  that  exist  dur¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  “water-smoking.” 

After  that,  with  fan  or  stack,  with  “raised  fires”  and 
forced  draft,  the  fuel  is  consumed,  the  heat  raised,  the 
ware  burned,  and,  as  rapidly  as  safety  will  allow — cooled. 

In  the  process  of  this  “cooling” — which  would  be  has¬ 
tened  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  checking  the  ware — 
all  of  that  “high  heat,”  so  laboriously  secured,  so  expen¬ 
sively  fed,  is  dissipated. 

It  does  not  need  a  statistician  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
waste — but  if  one  could  prove  what  that  waste  was,  it 
would  be  appalling.  Deduct  the  “watersmoking  period” 
and  the  “cooling  time”  from  the  actual  “burning  period” 
of  your  kilns,  and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  the]  actual 
working  time  of  the  fuel  that  is  mined  and  hauled  and 
screened  and  wheeled  and  shoveled  into  the  fire-boxes. 

And  it  stands  to  reason  that,  if  the  heat  that  is  now 
dissipated  in  the  “cooling”  could  be  utilized  for  the  “wa¬ 
tersmoking,”  a  great  gain  in  time,  labor  and  fuel  would 
be  made. 

Add  to  this  a  principle  whereby  heat  would  flow 
through  heated  flues,  rising,  through  damp,  cold  ware  un¬ 
til  that  ware  was  dry  and  hot,  instead  of  being  forced  down¬ 
ward,  to  enter  cold  flues  after  passing  through  damp  cold 
ware,  and  the  saving  is  evident. 

And,  finally,  give  consideration  to  a  principle  whereby 
all  of  the  heat  that  is  generated  during  the  actual  burn¬ 
ing  period  is  either  applied  to  the  ware  in  the  kiln  being 
fired  or  carried  on  to  an  adjoining  kiln,  where  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  ware  that  is  only  starting  on  its  burning  jour¬ 
ney,  continuing  the  process  until  all  of  the  heat  elements 
have  been  abstracted  from  the  gases  and,  as  these  gases 


pass  up  the  stack  their  heat  has  all  been  used  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  ware. 

The  Schaffer  Semi-Continuous  Kiln  System,  illustrated 
in  the  diagram  below,  accomplishes  thece  things.  The 
heat  first  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  carries  the 
watersmoke  up  through  the  ware,  instead  of  down.  This 
prevents  the  softening  of  the  ware  in  the  bottom  courses, 
and  eliminates  “kiln  marks”  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
time  of  watersmoking  is  reduced,  also,  and  this  makes  for 
a  speedier  turning  of  the  kilns— with  consequent  increased 
capacity. 

When  the  down-draft  operation  is  started,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  form  pressure  in  the  crowns  of  the  kilns,  in  or¬ 
der  to  force  heat  to  the  bottoms,  since  the  bottoms  are 
already  heated  and,  as  the  down-draft  begins,  the  two 
heats  meet,  spreading  evenly  throughout  the  kiln  and  in¬ 
suring  even  burns,  with  diminished  chances  of  rolled 
kilns,  warped  ware  and  checks. 

Exhaustive  tests  have  been  made,  by  which  it  is  proven 
that,  with  a  temperature  of  2,200  degrees  at  the  top  of 
the  kiln,  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gases,  where  they 
enter  the  stack,  is  1,900  degrees.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
that,  by  delivering  this  volume  of  heat  to  the  next  kiln 
in  line,  it  is  bound  to  produce  a  great  saving  in  fuel — 
think  of  your  own  pyrometer  tests,  on  round  down-draft 
kilns,  where  the  old  methods  of  watersmoking  and  burn¬ 
ing  and  cooling  are  used.  How  much  time,  and  labor 
and  fuel  had  you  expended  when  the  temperature  had 
reached  1,900  degrees  at  the  kiln  bottom? 

The  operation  of  this  system  is  very  simple.  It  gives 
the  burner  full  control  over  the  conditions  of  the  kilns. 
It  is  easy  to  obtain  conditions  for  flashing  that  will 
produce  the  finest  quality  of  ware. 

The  Schaffer  Semi-Continuous  Kiln  System  consists  of 
an  overhead  duct  and  an  underground  tunnel,  so  arranged 
that  the  system  can  be  applied  to  existing  round,  down- 
draft  kilns,  as  well  as  the  kilns  in  course  of  construction. 
The  cost  is  comparatively  small. 

The  underground  tunnel  is  practically  the  same  as  is 
commonly  used  to  carry  the  gases  from  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln  to  stack,  but  instead  is  carried  under  the  next 
kiln  in  line  and  connects  to  the  bottom  of  this  kiln,  also 
each  succeeding  kiln,  with  a  damper  placed  between  each 
one.  The  overhead  duct  is  connected  to  each  kiln  through 
an  opening  in  the  crown  with  a  damper  at  each  opening. 

The  hot  gases,  which  escape  ordinarily  through  the 
stack,  are  carried  to  the  next  kiln  in  line,  entering  the 
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bottom.  Here  they  are  deflected  so  as  to  distribute  evenly 
among  the  ware.  They  then  take  an  upward  course  through 
the  ware  and  pass  off  through  the  opening  in  the  center  of 
the  crown  into  the  overhead  duct,  which  connects  to 
either  a  fan  or  stack. 

When  a  kiln  is  being  fired  the  damper  in  the  crown 
is  closed  and  the  damper  in  the  underground  tunnel  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  kiln  previously  finished  is  closed,  and 
the  damper  between  the  kiln  being  fired  and  the  next  kiln 
in  line,  and  also  the  damper  at  the  connection  of  over¬ 
head  duct  at  this  kiln  is  opened.  The  damper  between 
this  kiln  and  the  kiln  next  in  line  is  closed. 

As  soon  as  the  second  kiln  ahead  of  the  one  being  fired  has 
been  set  and  ready  for  heat  the  damper  between  this  kiln 
and  kiln  being  fired,  as  well  as  the  overhead  damper,  is 
slightly  opened,  admitting  a  small  amount  of  heat,  which 
can  be  regulated  to  suit  condition  of  ware.  The  damper 
between  this  kiln  and  the  next  one  in  line  is  closed.  As 
soon  as  the  kiln  which  is  being  fired  is  finished,  transfers 
ahead  are  made  in  the  same  order. 

The  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  can  be  carried  through 
the  underground  tunnel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gases 
from  the  burning  kilns,  and  the  speed  at  which  this  heat 


is  removed  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  regulated  by  the 
damper  in  the  underground  tunnel. 

The  Schaffer  Semi-Continuous  Kiln  System  promises 
so  well,  is  so  logical,  and  its  claims  so  easily  substantiated 
that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  its  early  adoption 
by  a  large  number  of  clay  workers.  The  house  behind  it — 
the  Schaffer  Engineering  and  Equipment  Company,  of 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  gives  assurance  of  its  scientific,  as  well  as 
practical  value. 


Stephens-Adamson  Expands. 

The  Stephens-Adamson  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Aurora,  Illinois,  is  changing  the  electrical  equipment 
throughout  its  shops,  using  individual  motors  and  group 
drives.  Tests  have  been  made  on  all  machines,  which 
assures  the  company  a  considerable  saving  in  power  cost. 
Plans  are  also  being  prepared  for  another  structural  steel 
shop,  which  is  to  be  built  immediately  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  This  will  be  the  eighth  building  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant.  This  company  reports  a  very  satisfactory 
increase  in  their  business  during  the  present  year  and  a 
most  encouraging  outlook. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


THE  five  per  cent  freight  rate  decision  is  still  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  commissioners.  It  is  said,  and  on 
very  good  authority,  that  there  *s  more  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  commissioners  Oi.  this  subject  than 
at  the  first  hearings  in  the  case.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  opin¬ 
ion  will  be  handed  down  before  the  second  or  third  week 
of  this  month. 

The  commissioners  have  allowed  the  following  repara¬ 
tions  of  interest  to  the  burned  clay  industry  since  our  last 
issue: 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company  vs. 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
et  al.  A  refund  of  $88.86  was  allowed  on  account  of  the 
unreasonable  rate  applied  on  one  carload  of  brick  for¬ 
warded  November  15,  1913,  from  Collinsville,  Okla.,  to 
Russell,  Iowa. 

A  brief  has  just  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  by  the  Greer-Beatty  Clay  Company  in 
its  case  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
et  al,  which  will  come  up  for  argument  before  the  whole 
commission  on  December  19. 


Changes  in  Freight  Rates 

The  following  changes  in  freight  rates  affecting  clay 
products  have  become  effective  since  our  last  issue: 

From  Eastern  Points 

From  Beech  Creek,  Mahaffey,  Irvona,  Karthaus,  Krebs, 
Lock  Haven,  Orviston  and  other  Pennsylvania  points, 


brick  and  brick  articles,  to  Atwells  and  Livonia,  N.  Y., 
$1.90  per  net  ton;  to  Locke,  Moravia,  Ithaca  and  East 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  $2.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  common  and  paving  brick,  to 
Petersburg,  Va.,  $2.90  per  net  ton. 

From  Buffalo  and  Blasdell,  N.  Y.,  brick,  building  blocks, 
fire  conduits  and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Addison, 
N.  Y.,  $1.30  per  net  ton;  to  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  80c  per  net  ton; 
to  Belmont,  Belvidere  and  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  $1.10  per 
net  ton. 

From  DuBois,  Pa.,  brick,  building  blocks,  fire  conduits 
and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Addison,  N.  Y.,  $1.15 
per  net  ton;  to  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  $1.05  per  net  U  n. 

From  13th  St.,  Easton,  and  Bushkill,  Pa.,  clay,  to  Beaver 
Falls  and  New  Bremen,  N.  Y.,  $3.40  per  net  ton. 

From  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  common  brick,  to  Hol¬ 
yoke,  Mass.,  90c  per  net  ton;  to  Mount  Tom,  Mass.,  $1.06 
per  net  ton. 

From  Middletown,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles  taking  same 
rates,  to  Penns  Grove,  N.  J.,  $1.65  per  net  ton. 

From  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa.,  clay,  to  Newark,  Del., 
$1.80  per  net  ton. 

From  New  York,  N.  Y.  (when  coming  from  Florida, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  points),  clay,  to  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  10y2c  per  cwt. 

From  Port  Reading  and  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  common, 
paving,  building,  chimney,  fire,  faced,  front,  hollow,  lime, 
pressed,  stack,  sand,  vitrified,  salt  glazed  and  other  kinds 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Here  Are  Given  the  Replies  Made 
by  America’s  Best  Authorities  to 
Questions  Asked  by  Our  Readers 

(QUESTIONS  sent  to  this  Department  will  receive  prompt  attention,  answers  being  returned  by  mail  as  soon  as 
^  possible.  Those  that  have  wide  interest  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  clayworkers.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  confidential,  and  no  letters  will  be  forwarded  them  without  being  scruti¬ 
nised  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


Information  Regarding  Tunnel  Kilns. 

564.  Ohio  We  would  like  to  get  detailed  information  re¬ 
garding  a  tunnel  brick  kiln.  So  that  we  may  know  that  you 
understand  what  we  mean,  the  kiln  referred  to  is  the  kiln 
in  which  the  brick  are  burned  on  a  car  while  moving  through 
the  tunnel  kiln. 

Since  publishing  this  question,  together  with  an  answer, 
in  the  October  6  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  we  have 
received  the  following  description  and  sketch  of  a  tunnel  kiln 
from  Otto  Pommer,  of  Quebec,  Canada: 

The  first  practical  tunnel  kiln  was  built  in  1876  at  the  plant 
of  Tickentocher,  Germany,  burning  porcelain  ware,  and  is 
still  in  operation.  This  firm  spent  a  large  amount  of  money 
trying  to  perfect  this  kiln,  but  so  far  as  is  known,  did  not 
get  the  results  they  desired.  In  any  event,  they  did  not  build 
any  more  of  this  type,  but  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  continuous  kilns.  The  firm  of  Phillip  Hoffman  and 
Company,  Frankfurt-on-Main,  Germany,  erected  a  tunnel 
kiln  in  1897,  which  was  designed  by  Moller  and  Pfeiffer, 
Berlin.  This  latter  firm  would  give  you  additional  informa¬ 
tion  if  you  address  them  at  W.  10  Friederich  Wilhelm  St.  19, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

By  referring  to  the  accompanying  sketch,  a  good  idea  may 
be  obtained  as  to  the  operation  of  this  type  of  kiln.  The 
green  ware  is  loaded  on  cars  and  started  through  the  door 
at  the  left.  The  fire  is  maintained  at  about  the  center  of 
the  tunnel,  and  the  car,  moving  very  slowly,  enters,  first,  the 
watersmoking  stage,  and  from  thence  to  the  preheating  sec¬ 
tion,  finally  approaching  the  firing  zone,  and  from  there 
moves  into  the  cooling  section,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which 
the  cars  emerge,  with  the  ware  completely  burned. 

The  draft  enters  the  end  of  the  kiln  shown  at  the  right  of 
the  illustration,  marked  “cooling,”  and  in  passing  through 
the  cooling  section,  takes  up  the  waste  heat  from  the  finished 
ware,  preheating  the  air.  From  the  cooling  chamber  it  en¬ 
ters  the  firing  zone  where  this  preheated  air  combines  with 
the  fuel,  producing  a  greater  heat  than  is  possible  when  the 
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draft  enters  the  fire  box.  The  draft,  which  is  always  travel¬ 
ing  against  the  moving  ware,  next  carries  the  highly  heated 
gases  from  the  firing  zone  to  the  section  where  the  ware  is 
approaching  this  zone,  or  the  preheating  stage.  Here  it  sur¬ 
renders  the  greater  part  of  its  heat,  and  finally  reaches  the 
section  of  the  kiln  shown  at  the  extreme  left  as  the  water- 
smoking  period.  Here  the  green  ware  takes  up  whatever 
heat  is  left  in  the  gases,  and  from  thence  it  leaves  the  kiln 
through  the  chimney.  The  utilization  of  the  waste  heat  in  a 
kiln  of  this  type  is  very  much  like  that  followed  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  continuous  kiln,  the  greatest  difference  being  that 
in  the  continuous  kiln,  the  ware  remains  stationary,  while 
fire  travels,  and  in  the  tunnel  kiln,  the  fire  remains  station¬ 
ary  while  the  ware  moves. 

The  cars,  moving  through  the  tunnel,  run  on  iron  rails, 
but  the  tops  of  the  cars  are  insulated  from  the  bottom  by 
means  of  sand  locks.  The  top  is  constructed  of  fire-brick, 
the  edges  of  which  pass  through  the  sand  locks,  preventing 
the  lower  part  of  the  car  from  being  damaged  by  the  great 
heat  and  also  protecting  the  ware  from  cold,  outside  currents 
of  air.  A  tunnel  kiln  can  be  fired  with  coal  or  gas. 

The  advantages  of  a  tunnel  kiln  as  compared  with  the  con¬ 
tinuous  or  other  type  of  kiln,  are  as  follows: 

The  heat  is  stationary  in  the  tunnel  kiln,  there  being  only 
one  fire,  and  that  part  is  the  only  point  where  a  firebrick  lin¬ 
ing  is  required. 

The  extent  of  wear  and  depreciation  on  a  tunnel  kiln  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  because  every  part  of  the  kiln  is  always 
at  the  same  temperature. 

The  dimensions  of,  and  therefore,  the  ground  space  re¬ 
quired,  for  this  type  of  kiln  are  very  small  compared  with  the 
continuous  kiln,  reducing  greatly  the  investment  in  walls  and 
masonry.  As  the  kiln  is  low,  there  is  no  danger  of  kiln  marks 
or  the  crushing  or  thin  ware.  No  muffles  are  required. 

There  is  no  cooling  and  subsequent  heating  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and  this  reduces  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  walls,  and 
the  burning  is  accomplished  in  from  two  to  three  days. 

The  cars  containing  the  ware  are  unloaded  outside  of  the 
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Ricketson’s  Mortar  Colors 

Pure,  brilliant  in  tone,  economical  in  use,  absolutely  reliable 
and  a  permanent  guarantee  against  fading  and  washing. 
Why  not  insist  on  having  them? 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Purple  and  Black 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Dodge  Line  means  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Mechanical  Trans¬ 
mission  of  Power.”  The  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  method  pos¬ 
sible.  DODGE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Works:  Mishawaka,  Ind.  Branches  Everywhere 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  Mortar  Cement  and  Brick 

Brown,  Black,  Red  and  Buff  Strongest  and  most  durable 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  EASTON,  PA.,  U.S.A. 

Correspondence  solicited 


Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 

Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


Dryer  Cars,  Kiln  Bands,  Pallets,  Power  Lime 
Mixers,  Steel  Brick  Moulds,  Steel  Sand  Boxes. 
Write  for  literature  giving  full  information. 

H.  W.  Gerlock,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


THE  RICHARDSON  -  LOVE  J  O  Y  * 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “ Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


kiln,  eliminating  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  from  heat 
and  ashes  that  goes  with  the  ordinary  type  of  kiln. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  disadvantages  in  the 
operation  of  the  tunnel  kiln,  which  have  interfered  with  its 
development  and  general  adoption : 

1.  The  investment  and  repairs  necessary  in  the  operation  of 

the  cars  which  carry  the  ware  through  the  kiln,  are  very 

high.  In  fact  the  expense  incurred  from  this  source  has 
made  the  use  of  the  tunnel  kiln  in  its  original  form  almost 
prohibitive. 

2.  A  certain  amount  of  constant  power  is  required  to  keep 
the  cars  moving  through  the  kiln. 

3.  The  very  short  period  allotted  for  watersmoking  and  cool¬ 
ing  in  the  tunnnel  is  not  found  suitable  for  all  clays,  limit¬ 
ing  the  utility  of  this  type  of  kiln. 

In  the  November  17  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,” 
in  the  Superintendent’s  Department,  was  published  a  short 
article  by  Richard  B.  Hoehne,  entitled  “A  Practical  Tunnel 
Kiln.”  This  article  reviews  the  history  of  the  tunnel  kiln 
and  describes  an  improved  type  which  has  just  been  patented. 

Mr.  Schmatolla  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  type  of  kiln, 
in  the  concluding  installment  of  “Firing  and  Burning,”  on 
page  1093  of  this  issue. 


Has  Trouble  With  Wet  Clay. 

571.  Illinois — Our  plant  is  in  a  rather  low  place  and  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  dry  clay,  even  though  we  have 
the  land  well  tiled  and  have  provided  a  good  outlet;  the  clay 
seems  to  he  of  such  a  close  nature  that  it  does  not  dry  out 
and  we  have  never  seen  anything  in  your  columns  that  would 
aid  us.  Can  you  give  us  a  suggestion? 

If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  bring  your  clay  from  the  point 
where  it  is  gathered,  to  a  point  high  enough  to  enable  you 
to  store  it  on  a  platform  which,  in  turn,  would  be  even  with 
or  slightly  above  your  dry  pans,  open  air  storage  will  solve 
your  problem.  By  open  air  storage  we  mean  storage  in  a 
shed  open  at  the  sides  but  covered  with  a  weather-tight  roof. 
A  simple  arrangement  can  be  effected  whereby  the  dry  clay 
can  be  worked  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  dry  pan.  Any 
competent  brickworks’  engineer  could  plan  this  equipment 
for  you. 


Believe  These  Are  Fire  Checks. 

590.  Iowa — We  have  before  taken  advantage  of  this  de¬ 
partment  and  have  received  from  it  some  very  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions,  so  we  are  coming  hack  again  to  see  if  we  cannot  find  a 
remedy  for  a  trouble  that  crops  up  in  the  course  of  our  burn¬ 
ing,  or  rather  in  our  cooling  process.  The  trouble  is  nothing 
new  and  is  commonly  called  air-checking.  Our  method  of  cool¬ 
ing  is  as  follows :  After  our  kilns  have  reached  the  maximum 
temperature  of  approximately  2,100  degrees  F.  and  the  last 
fire  has  been  put  on,  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  drazv  into  the  stack 
for  a  period  of  one-half  hour  or  just  about  time  enough  to 
consume  all  of  the  coal  in  the  fire  boxes.  As  soon  as  the  last 
fire  is  burned  out,  the  fire  boxes  are  opened  wide,  the  sixteen 
openings  in  the  crown  of  the  kiln  are  pulled  back  two  or  three 
inches  and  the  damper  dropped  in  the  stack.  If  the  day  is 
windy  the  fire  doors  to  the  fire  boxes  are  closed,  as  soon  as  the 
fire  bags  commence  to  turn  a  little  dark.  And  all  of  the  doors 
are  closed  within  from  two  to  five  hours  after  the  kiln  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Iron  plates  are  set  up  in  the  openings  under  the  grates, 
which  leaves  very  little  space  for  any  air  to  be  admitted  to  the 
kiln.  The  top  plates  are  also  closed  within  two  to  five  hours 
after  finishing  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is  allowed  to  stand  in  this 
condition  for  forty-eight  hours  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  door  is  taken  about  one-quarter  of  the  way  away,  and 
about  one-half  .the  tuay  away  during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  The  following  twenty-four  hours  the  doors  are  com- 
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pletely  taken  down  a>id  the  grate  bars  are  taken  from  the  fire 
boxes.  The  sixteen  openings  on  the  top  of  the  kiln  are  taken 
off  and  the  kiln  is  open  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  open  it. 

The  following  day  the  kiln  is  cool  enough  to  draw.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  that  the  biggest  part  of  our  air-checking  takes 
place  in  the  bottom  courses  of  the  kiln.  I  have  seen  instances 
where  every  pipe  from  12  inches  up  to  34  inches  would  be  air- 
checked  on  the  bottom,  while  the  top  courses  in  the  kiln  would 
be  good,  sound  pipe.  Another  peculiar  thing  is  that  we  may 
get  twenty  or  thirty  kilns  with  no  air-checking  at  all  and  then 
will  come  two  or  three  kilns  that  are  badly  air-checked. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  checking  must  be  done  at  some 
stage  of  the  cooling  where  there  is  heat  enough  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  body  of  the  pipe,  and  my  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  so  is  that  zvhenever  a  pipe  is  air-checked,  the  fracture 
shows  a  dense  glass-like  surface  and  yet,  if  you  break  the 
same  pipe  at  any  other  place  the  surface  is  rough  and  jagged. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cracks  are  not  air-checks 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  fire-checks.  If  this  assumption  is 
correct,  we  would  look  for  the  remedy  on  the  other  end  of  the 
burn,  or  during  the  watersmoking.  During  this  period  strains 
are  set  up  in  the  ware  (especially  in  the  larger  size  pipe)  that 
are  radically  different  from  strains  (and  consequent  cracking) 
that  occur  during  cooling.  Our  observations  are  that  a  glazed 
crack  is  a  product  of  the  watersmoking  period  and  that  a 
cooling  crack  is  rarely  glazed — that  it  has  the  same  fracture 
as  a  broken  cold  piece — except  for  color.  It  may  be  caused 
by  a  dirty  kiln  bottom  and  this  view  is  perhaps  strengthened 
by  the  statement  that  it  occurs  only  at  wide  intervals — one  in 
twenty  or  thirty  kilns.  Dirty  flues  may  obstruct  or  alter  the 
path  of  drying  gases,  and  the  ware  in  some  sections  of  floor 
may  not  be  thoroughly  dried  when  the  heat  is  raised  and,  of 
course,  is  in  a  prime  state  to  crack  when  the  heat  finally 
reaches  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  checks  occur  during 
the  burning  or  finishing,  inasmuch  as  you  say  that  a  big  per¬ 
centage  of  damaged  ware  is  on  or  near  the  floor  of  the  kiln. 
If  near  the  ring  or  batter,  then  it  might  be  attributed  at  once 
to  fluctuations  of  heat  in  furnaces,  but  a  sufficient  fluctuation 
to  injure  ware  on  bottom  is  hardly  possible. 


Wants  Printed  Matter  on  Hollow  Tile. 

591.  Indiana — What  have  you  in  printed  matter  setting  forth 
the  advantages  of  hollow  partition  tile  as  inside  construction 
for  dwellings  and  for  small  buildings,  using  brick  veneer  or 
stucco ?  Do  you  not  put  out  a  small  booklet  or  pamphlet  on 
this  subject?  Can  you  furnish  the  approximate  cost  of  some 
certain  kind  of  building  made  of  this  material ?  Kindly  give 
us  such  information  as  you  may  have. 

The  only  book  that  we  can  suggest  is  “The  Hollow  Tile 
House,”  by  Frederick  Squiers,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  very 
valuable  information  in  this  connection,  and  which  is  listed  by 
our  “Book  Department.”  The  National  Fire  Proofing  Com¬ 
pany  publish  a  number  of  booklets  on  this  subject,  one  con¬ 
taining  elevations  and  miniature  floor  plans  of  hollow  tile 
houses,  the  result  of  a  competition  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  “Brickbuilder”  of  Boston.  Regarding  the  approximate  cost 
— if  you  will  select  a  certain  type  of  building,  we  will  be  glad 
to  get  estimates  upon  it,  both  from  the  National  Fire  Proofing 
Company  and  from  the  Chicago  licensees  of  the  Denison  Inter¬ 
locking  Tile.  Between  the  two  we  think  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  give  you  a  good  idea  of  what  the  hollow  tile  itself 
would  cost,  erected  in  this  city.  In  order  to  do  this,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  us  a  full  set  of  plans  and 
they  should  be  drawn  either  for  hollow  tile  or  brick.  The 
manufacture  of  hollow  tile  is  of  too  recent  a  beginning  to  have 
accumulated  any  very  reliable  data  on  general  costs.  Ordi¬ 
narily  speaking,  however,  it  costs  less  to  use  hollow  tile  than 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  Fuller  Quality  Products  Catalog  No.  50-A 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


“ The  TanKj  Kuith  a  'Reputation  " 


The  construction  of 

Caldwell 
Cypress  Tank 

is  based  upon  scientific  and 
conservativeengineeringprin 
ciples  that  eliminate  every 
point  of  weakness  found 
in  ordinary  tanka. 

The  proven  durability  of 
the  tank  material,  the  scien¬ 
tific  hooping  and  the  expert 
construction,  all  combine  to 
make  the  Caldwell  Tank 
wear,  last  and  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalogue  before  buying. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., (Incorporated), LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Tanks  ]  Galvanized  |  Towers 
Wind  Mills  -  Pumps  -  Gas  Engines 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co-  burlingto^iowa 


Brick  Houses 

And  How  to  Build  Them 

A  book  containing  219  (8x11  Inch)  pages 
illustrated  by  over  300  designs  and  details  of 
brick  house  construction,  beside  perspective 
views  and  floor  plans  of  82  brick  houses 
with  estimates  of  cost  construction  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  data  about  the  use  of  brick  from 
Its  manufacture  to  its  placing  In  the  build¬ 
ing,  Including  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work, 
sewer  construction,  fireplaces,  brick  veneer 
construction,  arches,  cements  and  mortars, 
how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc. 

The  houses  shown  are  all  of  artistic  design 
drawn  by  leading  architects  and  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  brick  as 
a  building  material. 

Price,  Postpaid  $1.00 
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Pyrometer  Advice 

The  advantage  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  pyrometer  in  brick 
manufacturing  does  not 
have  to  be  proven.  It  is 
established.  BUT  —  The 
advantage  and  necessity  of 
THE  pyrometer  DOES 
have  to  be  proven.  We  are 
prepared.  Let  us  send  you 
a  copy  of  “Pyrometer 
Facts.” 


The  Stupakoff  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  9 


An  Employee? 

A  Position? 

To  Buy  Anything? 

Used  Machinery? 
Land,  Plant,  or 
Anything  Else? 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record” 

ADVERTISEMENTS  Bring  Returns* 


DO  YOU 

WANT 

HAVE  YOU 

For  Sale 


it  does  to  use  common  brick.  This  is  axiomatic — the  air  space 
costs  nothing  in  clay,  in  fuel  or  in  freight  and  the  block  “lays 
faster”  than  brick,  being  larger  and  lighter. 


Registration  of  Trade  Names  for  Brick. 

595.  Indiana — Can  you  advise  us  if  any  other  brick  concern 
is  using  the  name  “Rugby”  applying  to  their  face-brick.  If 
not,  it  is  our  intention  to  use  same  for  our  new  matt  face- 
brick  and  we  intend  to  apply  for  a  copyright  on  this  name. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  other  concern  is  using  “Rugby”  to 
designate  their  particular  make  of  brick,  and  therefore,  can 
see  no  objection  to  your  using  this  name.  However,  the  word 
“copyright”  is  not  the  correct  term  to  applying  to  securing 
of  exclusive  rights  to  use  a  particular  trade  name.  The 
process  - of  securing  protection  is  by  registering  the  name  in 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  This  matter  is  discussed 
in  the  March  7,  1914,  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  on 
page  590,  and  by  referring  to  this  item,  you  will  note  that  the 
Patent  Office  has  refused  registration  to  geographical  names. 
“Rugby”  comes  under  this  head,  as  in  addition  to  the  Rugby 
in  England,  there  are  no  less  than  nine  post  offices  by  that 
name  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which  is  in  your  own 
state. 


Plans  for  Constructing  Brick  Terraces. 

596.  Ohio — I  have  a  corner  lot  sixty  by  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  and  intend  to  build  five  brick  terraces  on  it.  Have 
you  any  designs  you  could  furnish  for  this  work  or  a  terrace 
book  with  which  you  could  supply  me,  or  where  can  I  get  an 
idea  as  to  style  and  cost? 

We  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  plans  for  terraces  which 
we  could  furnish  our  correspondent.  Ready-made  plans  are 
generally  successful  when  applied  to  small  residence  work, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  building  of  terraces  where  so  many 
different  city  ordinances  have  to  be  conformed  to,  a  local 
architect  is  the  only  hope. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  to  try  to  get  plans  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  under  the  circumstances-,  and  would  suggest  that  any 
architect  in  your  town  would  be  glad  to  show  you  work  of 
this  kind  which  he  has  done  and  to  give  you  advice  relative 
to  the  cost  of  construction,  and  so  forth.  This  information 
would  be  much  more  accurate  and,  therefore,  of  greater  value 
an  could  be  given  you  by  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  local  building  laws  and  the  conditions  governing  the  price 
labor  and  material  in  your  city. 


Wants  to  “Copyright”  Trade  Name. 

593.  Missouri — We  have  a  brand  of  brick  which  we  have 
been  manufacturing  for  about  ten  years,  and  it  is  of  such 
quality  that  it  has  made  quite  a  reputation  for  us.  We  have 
been  selling  it  under  this  brand  for  probably  ten  or  eleven 
years.  We  notice  that  lately  one  or  two  other  fire-brick  com¬ 
panies  are  manufacturing  a  brick  under  the  same  brand.  We 
think  we  arc  the  first  who  have  used  this  brand,  and  thought 
it  might  be  well  to  protect  ourselves  by  U.  S.  copyright.  We 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  brick  being  copyrighted  by  the 
same  title  as  ours,  and  none  is  shozrni  in  your  list.  What  we 
would  like  to  know  is,  should  we  have  the  name  copyrighted 
as  a  trade  mark,  zvould  we  not  have  precedence  over  anyone 
else,  even  though  we  might  not  have  first  used  it?  Our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  we  are  the  first.  Do  you  know  the  probable 
cost  of  copyrighting  a  trade  mark? 

The  general  practice  is  to  register  the  name  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  The  cost  of  this  will  be  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $25  or  $30. 

Ordinarily,  patent  office  registration  is  not  granted  upon 
any  name  or  word  which  is  either  descriptive  or  geographical. 
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An  exception  is  made,  however,  when  the  name  or  word  has 
been  in  continuous  use  for  more  than  ten  years. 

See  reply  made  to  No.  599 — Pennsylvania,  and  to  No.  595 
- — Indiana,  published  in  this  issue. 


To  Prevent  Slipping  of  Clay  Bar. 

579.  Ohio — I  am  making  a  partition  tile  3x12x12  inches 
in  size.  The  clay  column  as  it  comes  from  the  die  has  not 
the  weight  to  give  a  steady  push  to  the  cutter,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  wires  will  not  make  a  vertical  cut  but  tear  through 
diagonally,  sometimes  causing  the  bar  of  clay  to  crumple 
up  entirely.  I  have  roughened  the  boards  and  have  covered 
the  same  with  coarse  canvas,  but  each  attempt  has  helped 
only  temporarily.  As  soon  as  the  boards  get  wet,  the  slip¬ 
ping  starts  again  in  spite  of  my  efforts.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  real  trouble  and  how  can  we  remedy  it? 

The  above  question  was  published  in  the  Nov.  3  issue  and 
answered  at  that  time.  Since  then  we  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  James  J.  Hinde,  of  the  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who  says :  “A  better  remedy 
is  to  assist  driving  the  cutting  table  with  a  small  friction  belt 
or  sprocket  chain  which  can  be  driven  from  the  auger  mill. 
The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  will  make  such  attachments  at  small 
expense. 


Wants  to  Register  a  Name  on  Brick. 

599.  Pennsylvania — We  are  desirous  of  securing  a  copy¬ 
right-trademark  for  the  product  of  our  rough  texture  brick 
plant,  and  have  selected  what  we  think  is  a  suitable  trade¬ 
mark.  We  are  not,  however,  familiar  with  the  method  of 
having  it  properly  registered  in  Washington.  Would  it  be 
too  much  trouble  for  you  to  give  us  all  the  information  which 
is  at  your  command  on  this  subject? 

Trademark  registration  is  procured  through  application 
made  to  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  through  an  at¬ 
torney — preferably  one  who  makes  a  specialty  of  patent 
cases.  It  is  first  necessary  to  stamp,  stencil  or  in  some 
other  way  legibly  mark  the  brick  with  the  trademark  that 
you  desire  to  register,  including  the  special  form  of  letter¬ 
ing  that  you  intend  to  use.  Sample  brick  so  marked  must 
be  sent  to  some  foreign  country  (Canada  will  suffice)  and 
to  some  state  outside  of  the  state  in  which  you  have  your 
plant.  Prices  must  be  quoted,  and  a  bona-fide  transaction 
take  place,  upon  which  you  can  base  your  claim  that  the 
name  to  be  registered  was  used  in  “Interstate  and  Inter¬ 
national  Commerce”  on  a  certain  date,  and  that  it  has  con¬ 
tinuously  been  used  since  that  time,  in  said  commerce.  With 
the  application,  three  photographs  of  the  brick  must  be  sent, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  name  is  stamped  or  marked 
upon  it.  Hubert  F.  Peck,  635  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C., 
makes  a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  work. 


Location  of  Hoffmann  Kilns. 

569.  Alabama — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  a  line 
on  the  Hoffmann  type  of  kiln?  Are  there  any  of  this  type 
of  .kiln  in  use  in  the  eastern  states,  and  if  so,  where  are  they 
located? 

We  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  locate  anyone  who  knows 
where  a  Hoffmann  kiln  can  be  found  in  the  East.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impression  that  there  are  a  few  kilns  of  this 
type  located  in  that  section  of  the  country,  but  just  where 
no  one  seems  to  know. 

The  nearest  to  the  Hoffmann  type  of  kiln,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  one  installed  at  the  plant  of  the  Bessemer 
Limestone  Company,  Bessemer,  Pa.  It  may  be  that  our  cor¬ 
respondent  can  secure  some  information  from  the  Bessemer 
company. 


BURNS  EVENLY 


Just  as  good  ware  taken  from  bottom  as  top. 

No  Damaged  Ware  from 
Water  Smoking 

Bottom  pieces  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Try  the 

Improved  Hook  System 

Don’t  White-Wash 

But  produces  a  nice  clean  uniform  burn.  Let  us 
prove  our  claims — you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  KILN  CO.,  VIG O, O. 

Improved  Hook  i  Patent?  Kiln 
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MACHINERY 
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SUPPLIES 


Soft- Mud  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes 

Get  Our  Plans 

Dry  or  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 

Barrows  and  Trucks 
Disintegrators 

Clay  Cars--Dryer  Cars 
Hoisting  Drums 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co 
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Stop  and  Consider 


the  advantage  in 
DOLLARS  and  CENTS 
of  having  a  continuous 
record  of  the 
TEMPERATURE  in  all 
your  lighted  KILNS,  on 
one  chart. 

The  combinations  pos¬ 
sible  with  the 


line  of 

Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 


TKADE  mark 


are  too  numerous  to  describe  in  this  limited  space. 

For  example,  the  Recorder  shown  in  cut  will  fur¬ 
nish  one  record  each  from  six  kilns;  records  from 
two  points  in  three  kilns,  or  three  points  in  two 
kilns.  Naturally  the  more  information  you  have, 
the  closer  your  control  of  firing  conditions. 

Just  tell  us  how  many  kilns  you  fire  at  one  time, 
and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


Thwing  Instrument  Company, 

437  N.  5th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REMARKABLE  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  business  world  in  the  last  fortnight.  Con¬ 
fidence  is  beginning  to  shine  through  the 
clouds  of  doubt  and  pessimism.  Bills  are  being  paid 
more  freely.  Contracts  are  being  closed,  and  in 
practically  all  of  the  large  cities,  building  operations,  which 
have  been  held  up  pending  more  favorable  conditions,  are 
about  to  move  ahead.  The  New  York  and  Chicago  stock  ex¬ 
changes  have  reopened.  Loans  are  being  made  on  bonds  and 
mortgages  at  something  like  a  practical  business  rate. 

A  month  ago  just  the  opposite  was  the  rule.  Today,  big 
thinkers  and  broad-minded  business  men  have  resumed 
the  carrying  on  of  their  business,  as  they  have  done  in 
years  past,  meeting  competition  and  conquering  wherever 
possible.  The  state  of  the  clay  market  has  changed  de¬ 
cidedly  for  the  better,  although  prices,  as  quoted  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities,  are  still  low — too  low,  in  fact,  for  the  general  good 
of  the  manufacturers. 

In  New  York  common  brick  is  bringing  $5.00  whole¬ 
sale,  per  thousand;  Chicago  distributors  are  getting  $7.00; 
Omaha  red  brick  brings  $7.50;  San  Francisco,  $6.30,  ex 
cars;  Los  Angeles,  $4.50  for  No.  2  wholesale;  Sacramento, 
$7.50  per  thousand  in  carload  lots,  and  Cleveland  $7.50 
wagon  lots. 

Judging  from  the  character  of  plans  filed  for  building 
construction  throughout  the  country,  as  reported  by  plan 
filings  and  applications  for  building  loans  through  lend¬ 
ing  institutions  and  savings  banks  corresponding  with 
New  York,  the  past,  present  and  future  state  of  the  clay 
products  industry  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


The  Boiler  of  the  DEWEY 


The  Borden  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N. 
C.,  is  using  a  DEWEY 


It  is  our  own  special  design.  It  has 
unusually  large  capacity,  is  a  quick 
steamer,  and  is  economical  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption. 

These  three  characteristics  hare  made 
the  DEWEY  especially  adapted  to  clay 
pit  work. 


locomotive.  It  discard¬ 
ed  the  mule-driven  car 
and  declares  it  not  only 
got  an  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  but  reduced  the 
cost  of  hauling. 

This  concern  hauls 
eighteen  cubic  yards  of 
clay  to  a  load  on  a  trip 
of  one  and  a  half  miles. 

How  many  mules 
would  it  take  to  do  this 
same  thing  and  how 
long  would  it  take  them 
to  do  it? 


Strong,  Safe,  Long-Lived 

The  DEWEY  boiler  is  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  the  numerous  angles 
and  comers  and  pockets  which  serve  as 
collecting  places  for  mud  and  scale — dis¬ 
tressing  features  about  every  standard 
locomotive  boiler. 

The  DEWEY  boiler,  therefore,  is 
safer  and  longer-lived  and  does 
BETTER  wnrk  than  the  regular  types. 

The  DEWEY  sells  for  several  hundred 
dollars  less  than  any  of  the  standard 
type  locomotives  of  the  same  (P 1  /^aa 
size  and  weight . 


DEWEY  BROS. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Jan.  1,  1914 

Dec.  1,  1914 

April  1,  1915 

Common  Brick 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Hollow  Tile 

Fair 

Moderate 

Good 

Terra  Cotta 

Fair 

Moderate 

Excellent 

Faience 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

Decorative  Tile 

Fair 

Fair 

Excellent 

Roofing-  Tile 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Good 

Drain  Tile 

Fair 

Good 

Improving 

Face  Brick 

Poor 

Moderate 

Excellent 

Flues 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

There  is  here  shown  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market.  The  country  is  considered,  as  a  whole,  in 
making  the  estimate.  It  is  based  upon  character  of  project¬ 
ed  buildings.  There  is  shown  the  influence  of  the  war,  the 
resultant  stoppage  of  building  loans,  and  the  easing  of 
the  money  market  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  just 
closed.  Loans  are  still  hard  to  negotiate,  but  lending 
companies,  by  virtue  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banking  system  and  the  reopening  of  the  principal 
stock  exchanges,  have  been  able  to  turn  over  bonds  that 
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have  lain  in  their  vaults  like  so  much  scrap  paper,  since 
July  30,  and  to  start  building  projects  on'  their  way. 

Brick  at  the  first  of  this  year  was  in  sluggish  demand. 
Today  there  is  a  distinct  improvement,  especially  in  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  not  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  because  it  is 
not  reflected  in  building  plan  filings.  The  shutting  out 
from  the  American  market  of  considerable  foreign  facing 
stone  will  materially  help  the  prospects  of  the  face  brick 
and  architectural  terra  cotta  plants.  Decorative  tile  will 
not  be  imported  to  any  extent  for  some  time.  In  the 
interim,  interior  architectural  terra  cotta  and  pottery  will 
be  sure  to  benefit.  Faience  will  also  share  in  this  enriched 
market.  Flues  will  reflect,  perhaps  more  generally  than 
any  other  single  item,  save  common  brick,  the  general 
building  movement  from  now  on,  because  clay  flue  linings 
are  used  in  frame  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  type  of 
fire  resistive  buildings. 

Plan  filings  for  November  indicate  a  slight  decline  from 
the  filings  of  October,  which  were  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  below  those  for  September.  Incomplete  returns  at 
hand  indicate  that  building  construction  throughout  the 
country  at  the  end  of  November  was  about  thirty-two  per 
cent  below  normal  in  1909.  December,  however,  opens 
with  better  prospects.  There  has  been  practically  three 
months  of  rest  in  building  activity.  In  that  time  housing 
has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated  and  factory  extension 
in  certain  lines  has  taken  its  place.  Flat  buildings  have 
been  the  most  prolific,  outnumbering  hotels,  places  of 
amusement,  clubs,  etc.,  three  to  one.  This  type  of  struc¬ 
ture  promises  also  to  continue  to  be  the  leader  in  classi¬ 
fication  of  construction.  The  war  has  touched  many 
pocketbooks,  and  the  servant  problem  can  most  easily 
be  solved  in  an  apartment  house,  which  is,  in  building 
parlance,  a  tenement.  Factory  extension,  classed  in  some 
cities  as  alterations,  promises  to  be  the  leading  factor  in 
building  operations,  according  to  the  applications  for  loans 
that  have  been  made  to  banks  of  one  sort  or  another  by 
business  interests.  Many  clay  products  interests  are 
among  the  applicants  in  the  Middle  West. 

Even  should  November  show  a  decline  from  normal  in 
1909  of  thirty-twq  per  cent,  it  will  not  show  as  great  a 
falling  off  in  building  construction  as  did  October,  which 
dropped  back  twenty-two  per  cent  from  the  record  of  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  November  will  show  a 
drop  of  not  more  than  nine  per  cent  when  compared  with 
November,  1913. 

To  show  how  the  East  feels  with  reference  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  driving  home  the  opportunities  presented  by 
the  European  war,  the  Newark  Museum  Association,  of 
which  Franklin  Murphy,  former  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  head  of  the  great  Murphy  Varnish  Works,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  is  getting  together  a  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  exhibit  of 
the  clay  products  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  not  to  be  a 
commercial  proposition.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  bring 
the  women,  the  power  behind  the  specifications  for  the 
home,  into  the  building  material  field,  and  let  them  know 
what  beautiful  combinations  can  be  worked  out,  both  in 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  home  by  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon,  face  brick,  architectural  terra  cotta,  decorative  tile 
and  art  pottery.  The  Federated  Women's  Clubs  of 
New  Jersey  are  going  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  exhibit,  and  to  take  up  and  discuss  housing  conditions 
just  as  they  did  the  tenement  problem,  the  social  problem 
and  tuberculosis  dangers,  to  the  end  that  burned  clay 
homes,  hotels,  offices  and  factories  be  made  the  only  right 
and  proper  material  to  use  in  sheltering  man  to  insure 


“Believe  me,  Cling-Surface  is  the 
only  thing  that  goes  on  belts  in 
this  shop.” 


This  is  what  O.  O.  Cathman,  Engineer  in  Thos.  W. 
Kerr’s  Tannery,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  said  after  Cling-Sur- 
face  had  accomplished  its  usual  results. 

The  fresh  “clinging”  surface  constantly  maintained 
permits  slack  or  easy  running  without  slip,  which  in 
turn,  means  a  saving  of  power,  lubricants,  labor,  bab¬ 
bitt,  belts  and  worry. 

The  improved  transmission  and 
material  saving  on  one  drive 
alone  will  repay  the  small  cost 
of  Cling-Surface  treatment  for  a 
whole  shop  full  of  belts.  Try 
lace  Cling-Surface  at  our  risk  or  at 
least  write  for  literature. 


Cling-Surface  Company 
1029  Niagara  St  Buffalo  NY 


New  Vork 


Boston 


Chicago 


Denver  Atlanta  Memphis  etc 

78 


Saving  Money 

By  Efficient  Machinery 


A  Champion  crusher  will  save  the  cost  of  sledg¬ 
ing  shale,  fireclay  or  other  hard  materials.  It  will 
also  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  dry  pan  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  small  product  of  uniform  size.  Why  not  in¬ 
stall  a  crusher  on  trial? 

Write  to  A$k  for  our  complete  line. 

The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.  16B3uih£er  Pittsburgh 
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The  CANTON  is  the  Grate 
for  the  Plant  that 
Counts  the  Cost 

CONVENIENCE,  ECONOMY  and  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  are  the  three  important  features 
which,  combined  with  simplicity  of  parts 
and  ease  of  installation,  must  convince 
clayworkers  of  the  unusual  merit  of  the 
Canton  Grate. 

With  its  use  every  pound  of  coal  is  made 
■  to  yield  its  full  value,  resulting  in  a  saving 
of  from  25  to  33J4%  on  fuel,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  on  labor.  Absolute  control 
of  oxidation  and  reduction  is  also  insured. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  through  the  use  of  the 
Canton  Shaking  and  Dumping  Grate — suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  you  that  you  should  in¬ 
vestigate  further. 

Bulletin  B  contains  additional 
information 

The  Canton  Grate  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


Well  Burned  Brick 

Makes  a  slow-wearing,  dustless  pavement,  if 
properly  laid.  The  Base,  Filler  and  Grout  must 
be  made  of  the  best  grade  of  cement. 

And  that  is  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Not  only  high  in  strength,  but  dependably  uni¬ 
form.  Set  the  proportions  for  the  mixtures, 
adhere  to  those  proportions  and  the  job,  so  far 
as  the  cement  is  concerned,  will  be  uniform 
throughout.  The  same  strength,  the  same  color, 
the  same  fineness,  the  same  dependability. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Main  Office  -  -  Allentown,  Pa. 
Western  Office  ...  Chicago 


for  him  the  greatest  safety  at  all  times.  Clay  products 
are  going  to  be  put  in  the  fashion. 

“It’s  a  great  idea,”  according  to  the  members  of  the 
Building  Material  Exchange  in  New  York,  which  is 
watching  the  proposition  with  the  idea  of  seeing  just  how 
enthusiastic  the  women  become  over  the  exhibit.  If  the 
Federated  Women’s  Clubs  turn  out  and  knit  socks  for 
the  starving  Belgians  while  they  listen  to  lectures  about 
how  to  build  pretty  and  and  safe  homes,  the  Exchange  is  con¬ 
templating  taking  the  exhibit  to  the  Woolworth  building 
in  New  York,  where  the  members  of  the  fashionable  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs  can  look  down  from  a  height  of  sixty-one 
stories  on  a  building  practically  all  built  of  clay  products 
and  then  see  the  exhibit  as  guests  of  the  Exchange.  The 
exhibit  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  Newark  public  library 
during  Feburary,  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  March.  Then 
any  city  in  the  country  can  have  it.  They  can  show  the 
products  of  the  New  Jersey  manufacturers  side  by  side 
with  their  own  state’s  products,  and  in  that  way  burned 
clay  will  become  the  fashionable  building  material. 


Contractors  Adopt  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan. 

In  a  recent  mail  a  letter  was  received  from  the  R.  A. 
Brown  Construction  Company,  general  contractors,  of 
Concord,  N.  C.,  upon  the  envelope  of  which  appeared 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  slogan— “Build  with  Brick.” 
This  is  the  first  instance  that  we  have  noticed  where  a 
general  contractor  testified  to  his  faith  in  the  best  of  all 
building  materials  in  so  open  a  manner.  Evidently  the 
R.  A.  Brown  Construction  Company  does  not  believe  in 
either  frame  or  reinforced  concrete. 


How  England  is  Helping  Its  Clayworkers. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  reads  to  the  effect  that 
one  is  never  too  busy  but  what  he  can  do  something 
more,  and  this  thought  seems  to  apply  particularly  well 
just  at  present  to  the  activities  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  off-set  the  natural  stagnation  in  its 
industries  because  of  the  war. 

While  a  large  proportion  of  her  resources  and  a  host 
of  her  citizens  are  engaged  in  war,  considerable  effort  is 
being  spent  at  home  to  stimulate  industry  and  commerce, 
and  it  is  even  rumored  that  the  London  stock  exchange 
will  open  January  1. 

What  the  government  is  doing  to  promote  activity  in 
its  clayworking  industry  is,  therefore,  of  interest.  “The 
Brick  and  Pottery  Trades  Journal”  with  regard  to  this 
point,  says: 

One  result  of  the.  war  has  been  a  vigorous  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  to  help  various  in¬ 
dustries,  and  those  connected  with  clayworking  have 
come  in  for  a  full  share  of  assistance.  Within  a  few 
days  of  war  being  declared,  a  bill  was  passed  to  increase 
and  facilitate,  building  operations,  thereby  benefiting  the 
makers  of  brick,  tile,  chimney  pots,  and  many  other^vari- 
eties  of  clay  products. 

During  the  first  week  of  October,  the  Board  of  Trade 
organized  an  exhibition  of  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  in  London, 
at  which  the  goods  shown  were  of  German  and  Austrian 
manufacture  exclusively.  More  than  this,  the  government 
had  a  leading  authority  on  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
and  other  clay  products  in  attendance  to  explain  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  contemplated  the  making  of  such  goods, 
the  special  characteristics  they  were  required  to  pos¬ 
sess,  to  .  point  out  the  best  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  to  giye  such  other  technical  information  as  appeared 
to  be  desirable.  The  exhibition  was  open  for  two  days 
and  was  visited  by  representatives  of  all  the  leading  firms 
of  pottery  manufacturers,  with  the  result  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  orders  were  placed  with  those  firms 
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who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  goods 
hitherto  chiefly  made  abroad. 

A  further  step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken  when 
the  Board  of  Trade  organized  a  special  department  to 
place  manufacturers  or  prospective  manufacturers  in  di¬ 
rect  touch  with  firms  desirous  of  placing  orders  for  goods 
which  they  have  previously  bought  from  abroad.  The 
most  important  of  these  articles  are  “cheap”  pottery, 
both  domestic  and  ornamental,  and  particularly  trinket 
sets  in  china  at  manufacturer’s  costs  of  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  each 
set,  also  best  quality  firebrick,  which  can  be  guaranteed 
equal  to  the  Belgian  and  German  firebrick  for  coke  ovens 
and  similar  purposes. 


Brickmaking  in  Ireland. 

The  brickmaking  industry  in  the  north  of  Ireland  has, 
for  the  past  three  years,  been  in  a  very  stagnant  condi¬ 
tion,  chiefly  owing  to  the  political  situation  in  Ulster, 
says  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  “Courier.”  There  is  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  small  houses  in  Belfast,  but  the  fear  that  the 
new  Irish  parliament  may  tax  property  has  prevented 
and  is  preventing  the  builders  from  erecting  these  unless 
they  are  sure  of  an  immediate  sale  of  the  property. 

Plans  have  been  passed  for  a  fair  proportion  of  large 
contracts  such  as  building  warehouses  and  additions 
thereto,  and  when  times  are  normal  these  will  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  at  once.  The  Belfast  city  council  are  build¬ 
ing  two  hundred  and  fifty  workingmen’s  houses,  this  be¬ 
ing  the  only  big  contract  in  the  city  at  the  present  time, 
while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Belfast  some  three 
hundred  laborers’  cottages  are  being  erected  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Had  Irish  political  affairs  been  amicably  settled,  the 
building  trade  would  have  received  a  great  impetus,  but 
the  declaration  of  war  made  satisfactory  conditions  ap¬ 
pear  still  further  away.  The  trade  is  practically  a  local 
one  and  depends  entirely  on  those  who  build  property  as 
an  investment;  therefore,  until  such  time  as  peace  is  de¬ 
clared,  the  brick  manufacturers  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
must  rest  content  with  a  comparatively  slack  period  and 
prepare  for  the  rush  of  business  which  will  come  although 
circumstances  may  somewhat  delay  it. 


American  Highway  Association  Elects  Officers. 

At  the  closing  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Highway  Association,  which  was  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
during  the  week  of  November  9,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Fairfax  Harrison,  president;  Logan  Wal¬ 
ler  Page,  vice-president;  Lee  McClung,  treasurer;  W. 
Tom  Winn,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  E.  J.  Mehren,  editor  of  “En¬ 
gineering  Record;”  Chas.  D.  Blaney,  Col.  Wm.  D.  Schier, 
S.  E.  Bradt,  A.  G.  Batchelder,  Bryan  A.  Lathrop,  Leonard 
Tufts  and  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  editor  of  “Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Record,”  directors.  The  present  executive  secretary, 
I.  S.  Pennybacker  and  the  field  secretary,  Chas.  P.  Light, 
are  retained  in  office.  No  definite  decision  was  reached 
as  to  the  city  that  will  be  chosen  for  the  next  annual 
meeting. 


A  Queer  Brick  Specification. 

A  prominent  brick  manufacturer,  who  makes  a  highly 
vitrified  brick  for  facing  purposes,  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

“Brick  and  letter  received  this  A.  M.  I  wanted  a  vitri¬ 
fied  brick,  hard  as  the  hinges  of  - .  Something  that 

would  stand  the  weather  for  all  time.  I  wanted  to  build 
a  vault  in  the  cemetery  and  don’t  want  it  to  fall  down 
on  me  after  *  am  locked  in.” 


anon 


means  the  worlds 
largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  excavating  machinery — a 
75-acre  plant — 30-years’  experience. 


circles  so  that  the  clay  or  shale  can  be 
,dug  and  dumped  at  any  angle. 


hovels 


that  have  come 

_ _  _  _ _ to  mean  service 

— Constant  Service — to  all  who  have  used 
them.  MARION  Shovels  are  built  to  do 
your  work  quicker,  better  and  Cheaper. 
■  ■  ■ 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1884) 

Station  A  Marion,  Ohio 


To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 
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COLUMBUS 

Automatic  Feeder 


INCREASES  CAPACITY- IMPROVES  PRODUCT 


Let  us  explain ! 


Send  for  Catalogues 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio 


IMPROVED  ELEVATING  & 
CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

For  Clay  Industries 


PIANO 

WIRE 

SCREENS 


Rnivrt 

MM  M  M  lV : -  ■'  'v  ' 1 ''''  iv 

|  Pot  Molding 
|  Machinery 

|  We  specialize  in 
Machines 

for  the  Manufacture 
|  of  Pottery 

and  Guarantee 
|  Every  One  We  Sell. 

W rite  us  for  information. 

Baird 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Go. 

54-56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

PIIIIIIIIIIIIH  • —  - 


In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


CALIFORNIA 

J.  G.  Miller  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  dealer  in  brick  and  other 
building  materials,  has  turned  his  business  over  to  the  J.  G. 
Miller  Company. 

A  cargo  of  English  clay  has  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
harbor  for  use  in  the  porcelain  factories  at  Richmond, 
C  al.,  a  manufacturing  town  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Homer  Laughlin,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Gwendolin  Laughlin, 
owners  of  the  pottery  works  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  were 
in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  recently  for  a  short  visit. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  Lincoln, 
Cal.,  supplied  the  terra  cotta  used  in  the  new  half-million 
dollar  California  Fruit  Building  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  said 
to.  be  the  finest  building  in  the  interior  of  California. 

T.  he  LTnited  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  will  use  paving 
brick  for  paving  the  space  between  its  tracks  on  Third 
street,  San  Francisco.  Both  the  city  and  the  railroad 
company  will  use  brick  for  paving  in  Powell  street. 

Richard  Loynes,  proprietor  of  the  Long  Beach  Brick 
\\  orks,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  reports  business  as  being  fairly 
good.  The  company’s  plant  is  operating  steadily,  turn¬ 
ing  out  brick  for  buildings  in  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles, 
and  other  cities  of  Southern  California.  A  good  season 
is  anticipated  as  a  number  of  large  building  operations 
are  being  contemplated  in  Long  Beach. 

California  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  are  expecting  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  municipal  work,  which  has  been 
held  up  by  the  failure  of  interior  cities  and  towns  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  bond  issues,  will  be  given  out  about  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  improvement  of  the  bond  market  since 
the  first  of  November  has  enabled  a  number  of  these 
towns  to  realize  on  their  issues  and  contracts  will  be  let 
as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  is  arranging  to  erect  a  series  of  hollow  tile 
section  houses  along  its  lines  in  Southern  California  and 
Arizona,  in  which  sections  hollow  tile  construction  is  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  appropriate  for  the  high  summer  tem¬ 
peratures.  The  houses  will  be  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length  and  will  be  built  to  accommodate  from  four  to  ten 
families. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Unit  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has  just  about  completed  work  on 
its  new  office  building.  This  structure  is  built  entirely 
of  materials  made  by  the  company.  Its  walls  are  of  unit 
brick,  the  roof  is  of  red  tile,  and  the  furnishings  and  dec¬ 
orations  of  the  office  are  all  made  of  materials  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company.  The  firm’s  workmen  have  con¬ 
structed  the  office  by  working  on  it  at  odd  times  between 
contracts,  for  the  past  several  months. 

George  F.  Gray,  formerly  of  Gray  Bros.,  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  and  contractors  of  San  Francisco,  was  shot  and 
killed  a  few  days  ago  by  an  Italian  workman  who  was 
unable  to  collect  a  small  amount  due  from  Mr.  Gray  for 
wages.  About  a  year  before  a  young  lady  bookkeeper  in 
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the  office  of  Gray  Bros,  was  shot  and  killed  by  another 
workman  who  had  been  unable  to  collect  his  wages,  and 
who  was  refused  an  audience  with  the  proprietor.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Gray  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  giving 
his  liabilities  as  $162,948  and  his  assets  as  nothing;  but 
since  his  death  his  son,  Harry  W.  Gray,  has  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  asking  to  be  named  administrator  of  the  estate, 
which  he  estimates  at  not  less  than  $400,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  brick  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  Conn., 
have  closed  for  the  season.  The  production  this  year  was 
about  normal,  according  to  reports,  the  total  manufacture 
being  about  300,000,000  brick. 

FLORIDA 

In  a  recent  local  council  meeting,  the  property  owners 
on  Fort  Marion  Circle,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  asked  for  the 
paving  of  that  street  with  vitrified  brick  from  St.  George 
street  to  the  Bay. 

ILLINOIS 

Despite  labor  troubles  earlier  in  the  year  resulting  in 
the  inactivity  of  its  plants  for  several  weeks,  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  it  is  reported,  will  pay  its 
usual  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent  in  January. 

The  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company, 
whose  plant  is  located  at  Terra  Cotta,  Ill.,  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  recently  at  which  the  officers  and  foremen  of  the 
company  were  present.  After  the  dinner,  President 
Gates  of  the  company  gave  a  talk.  There  were  about 
thirty-three  guests  and  all  reported  an  enjoyable  evening. 

The  Continental  Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has 
added  another  room  to  its  offices  to  take  care  of  in¬ 
creased  business.  The  plant  is  now  running  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity  and  several  new  lines  have  been  added  to  the  al¬ 
ready  large  assortment  of  brick  manufactured  by  this 
company.  A  contract  for  more  than  a  million  brick  was 
recently  sold  for  a  group  of  buildings  to  be  erected  by 
the  state  at  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

N.  J.  French,  who  has  been  acting  as  agent  at  the  Rock 
Island  Southern  station,  Aledo,  Ill.,  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  enter  the  services  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Company  as  rate  clerk  and  manager  of  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Aledo  office  of  that  company.  Mr. 
French  will  have  charge  of  routing  the  shipment  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  cars  of  brick  shipped  annually 
from  the  Aledo  plant. 

INDIANA. 

One  man  was  killed  and  several  injured  when  a  three 
story  concrete  building  under  construction  at  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  collapsed  a  few  weeks  ago,  carrying  the  su¬ 
per-structure  to  the  basement. 

In  order  to  protect  their  plants  as  much  as  possible 
from  loss  by  fire,  the  William  E.  Dee  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  Indiana  Sewer  Pipe  Company  have 
started  a  movement  which  has  culminated  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  better  system  of  fire  protection  at  Mecca,  Ind., 
where  the  plants  of  these  companies  are  located. 

A  brick  plant  has  been  established  at  the  Indiana  Re¬ 
formatory,  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  across  the  river  from 
Louisville.  The  plant  is  not  an  extensile  one  and  will  be 
used  only  to  manufacture  brick  for  use  in  building  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  projected  at  the  Reformatory.  Two  years 
ago  the  state  purchased  several  acres  adjoining  the  Re¬ 
formatory  property  and  now  a  high  brick  wall  is  to  be 
erected  around  it.  In  addition  to  this,  brick  are  to  be 
made  for  construction  of  a  school  building.  The  Indiana 
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The  Klose  Kiln 


Legislature  has  appropriated  about  $34,000  for  both  under¬ 
takings.  The  machinery  for  the  plant  has  been  set  up  and 
will  be  put  into  operation  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
inmates  of  the  Reformatory  will  do  all  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  laying  the  brick,  supervised  by  experts. 

IOWA 

The  large  plant  of  the  Reliance  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  Belle  Blaine,  Iowa,  has  been  sold  to  W.  J.  Guinn 
for  $106,352. 
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KANSAS 

The  Salina  (Kan.)  Vitrified  Brick  Company  is  spend¬ 
ing  some  money  on  printer’s  ink,  both  in  the  way  of  an 
attractive  little  circular  setting  forth  the  various  styles 
of  brick  which  it  makes,  and  a  three-color  picture  post¬ 
card  of  the  plant,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  40  000 
brick. 

KENTUCKY 

The  Louisville  Brick  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  run¬ 
ning  full  time  with  the  production  about  normal.  The 
company  is  continuing  its  deliveries  on  several  large  jobs, 
including  two  residences,  the  school  house  and  the  Axton- 
Fisher  tobacco  factory. 

From  Paducah,  Ky.,  comes  the  report  that  the  Hill 
and  Karnes  Brick  Company  has  begun  deliveries  on  its 
contract  to  supply  700,000  brick  for  use  in  building  con¬ 
struction  at  Wingo,  Ky.,  where  a  large  section  of  the  town 
some  time  ago  was  wiped  out  by  fire.  The  Paducah 
company,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  past  year  has 
been  a  trifle  dull,  reports  that  it  has  had  the  best  year  of 
its  history.  Recently  the  company  acquired  additional 
ground,  which  will  supply  the  same  high  grade  clay  that 
has  been  used  in  this  company’s  products  heretofore. 

The  East  End  Brick  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  re¬ 
newed  its  lease  and  will  operate  at  its  present  location 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  for  a  part  of  next  year. 
P.  M.  Crane,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  said 
the  plant  would  be  shut  down  for  repairs  about  the  middle 
of  December.  The  year  as  a  whole,  he  said,  has  been 
reasonably  good  and  the  company  feels  that  it  has  had 
its  full  share  of  the  business.  Last  year  the  output  was 
6,500,000  brick,  while  this  year  it  will  be  cut  down  to  about 
5,000,000.  This  is  practically  the  ratio  in  the  other  plants 
of  Jefferson  county,  according  to  Mr.  Crane’s  estimate. 
Last  year  the  total  production  was  30,000,000,  while  this 
year  it  will  probably  be  nearer  20,000,000  than  30,000,000. 

Frank  J.  Derrick,  president  of  the  Newport  (Ky.) 
Pressed  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  reports  that  November 
was  a  more  active  month  with  him,  as  far  as  the  amount 
of  business  handled  was  concerned,  than  any  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  This  rather  unusual  state  of  affairs  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  the  Cincinnati  car¬ 
penters  strike  had  a  paralyzing  effect  on  building,  and  as 
a  consequence,  during  the  greater  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  building  was  active,  contractors  rushing  things 
to  get  their  jobs  finished  before  cold  weather.  The 
Newport  plant  was  closed  down  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
month  on  account  of  a  period  of  cold,  but  had  an  ample 
stock  on  hand  to  fill  orders.  Mr.  Derrick  expects  to  con¬ 
tinue  operations  throughout  the  winter  if  the  weather  per¬ 
mits.  He  is  contemplating  an  expansion  of  the  plant  next 
spring,  planning  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  hollow- 
brick  department  from  7,000  to  20,000,  and  that  of  the 
common  brick  section  from  10,000  to  about  25,000. 

Work  begun  at  Eastwood  Ferry,  on  Green  river,  near 
Sebree,  Ivy.,  on  the  plant  of  the  Eastwood  Ferry  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  which  has  been  formed  by  O.  H. 
Parker  and  T.  A.  S.  Semple,  who  have  announced  that 
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they  expect  to  begin  operations  early  next  spring.  They 
have  purchased  the  old  J.  H.  Blackwood  place  at  East- 
wood  Ferry,  containing  10  acres,  and  will  expend  $10,000 
on  the  plant,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  brick 
a  day  and  50,000  rods  of  tiling  every  season.  Drain  tile 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  demand  in  the  western 
section  of  the  state  where  improved  farming  methods 
are  being  discussed  by  the  farmers.  The  clay  is  of  good 
quality  and  the  company  is  almost  assured  a  successful 
career.  In  eastern  Kentucky  tile  are  also  very  much  in 
demand.  T.  P.  Cowles,  who,  with  Eugene  Witt,  owns 
and  operates  a  tile  plant  at  Witt  Springs,  in  Estill  county, 
was  in  Irvine  a  few  days  ago  and  reported  there  that  the 
plant  was  far  behind  on  orders  and  running  to  capacity 
all  the  time  in  an  effort  to  keep  up.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  firm  will  attempt  to  operate  a  large  part 
of  the  winter  with  the  idea  of  having  sufficient  stock  on 
hand  when  the  demand  opens  up  in  the  spring  to  keep 
ahead  of  orders. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Baltimore  Brick  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  northwest  side  of  Colum¬ 
bia  avenue  in  that  city. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Haggerty  Brick  Company,  of  Detroit,  has  closed 
a  contract  to  supply  the  brick  for  the  addition  to  the 
Fisher  Body  Company’s  building.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  brick  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
addition. 

George  Clippert,  Charles  Clippert,  William  Clippert,  and 
Charles  Bryan,  Detroit  brick  manufacturers,  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Builders  and  Traders’  Exchange  at  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  November  17,  18  and  19.  Mr.  Bryan,  vice-president 
of  the  association,  was  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  February,  the  highway  engineering  section  of  the 
civil  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ann  Arbor,  will  open  a  short  course  which  will  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  county,  township  and  state  high¬ 
way  engineers  and  highway  officials.  The  course  will 
consist  of  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Economic  road 
building  under  various  conditions  will  be  taken  up. 

Nicholas  J.  Engel,  530  Penobscot  building,  Detroit,  state 
agent  for  the  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Urichsville,  Ohio,  makers  of  sewer  pipe,  chimney  tops, 
fire  clay  products,  etc.,  reports  that  the  year  drawing  to 
a  close  has  been  a  satisfactory  one  for  him,  and  states 
that  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  even  better. 

The  Detroit  Brick  Manufacturers  and  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  issued  a  twelve-page  booklet,  envelope  size,  to  be 
distributed  among  Detroit  builders  advocating  “Build  with 
Brick.”  The  booklet  will  contain  the  article  on  “Fire 
Prevention  Day  in  Chicago,”  which  was  recently  published 
in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  The  association  has  started 
a  widespread  advertising  and  publicity  campaign  through 
newspapers,  circulars,  souvenirs,  signs,  etc. 

MISSOURI 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Western  Paving  Brick  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  in  Kansas 
City,  November  21.  No  matters  outside  of  the  regular 
business  routine  were  taken  up. 

G.  W.  Thurston,  secretary  of  the  Western  Paving  Brick 
Association,  has  returned  to  Kansas  City  after  a  two 
weeks’  trip  through  Texas.  Mr.. Thurston  states  that  it  is 
his  belief  that  business  conditions  in  the  South  will  re¬ 
adjust  themselves  within  a  short  time  and  that  business 
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will  again  go  ahead  as  it  should.  Cotton,  he  says,  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  move  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
cotton  exports  will  begin. 

Thomas  Eadie  of  the  Eadie  Brick  Company  is  optimistic 
over  the  prospects  for  the  winter  and  spring.  Mr.  Eadie 
says  that  he  is  now  doing  more  business  than  he  has  for 
several  months.  Among  the  larger  jobs  that  he  is  sup¬ 
plying  are  the  Leavenworth  Soldiers  Home,  the  Hammond 
Packing  Plant  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Armour’s  in  Kansas 
City  and  the  Peet  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr. 
Eadie  also  reports  an  increasing  demand  for  brick  from 
the  dealers  in  the  small  towns  adjoining  Knasas  City. 

OHIO 

Twelve  kilns  are  being  remodeled  at  the  plant  of  the 
Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  for  burning 
paving  brick  exclusively.  This  plant  has  been  manufac¬ 
turing  building  brick,  but  now  intends  to  turn  its  entire 
attention  to  the  production  of  pavers. 

The  recently  completed  Sherman  Avenue  High  School, 
Norwood,  Ohio,  is  a  fine  monument  to  the  value  of  clay  in 
building,  as  it  is  constructed  entirely  of  clay  products. 
Pace  and  common  brick  for  the  outside  and  interior  of  the 
sti  ucture  were  used  exclusively,  while  the  ornamental 
work  is  of  terra  cotta.  The  structure  cost  $500,000  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  the  site.  The  Mitchell  Brick  Company, 
of  Cincinnati,  furnished  the  brick  used  in  its  construction. 

The  Cincinnati  Clay  Products  Company  was  successful 
in  landing  the  contract  for  supplying  the  face  brick  which 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  in  Evanston,  a  Cincinnati  suburb,  one  of  the  best 
jobs  which  has  been  let  recently.  The  brick  to  be  used 
were  made  by  the  Darlington  Brick  and  Mining  Company, 
of  Darlington,  Pa.,  and  about  200,000  will  be  required. 
President  John  M.  Stoner,  of  the  Clay  Products  Company, 
stated  recently  that  prospects  for  next  season  are  good, 
and  the  spring  of  1915  is  expected  to  be  a  record-breaker. 

OREGON 

M.  M.  Y  ork  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  for  the 
Pacific  Face  Brick  Company  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  will 
shortly  return  to  his  former  home  in  Indiana. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Hillside  brick,  a  specially  roughened  kind,  has  been  used 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  to  pave  a  hillside  street,  where  macadam, 
granite  blocks  and  other  road  building  substances  have 
never  proved  satisfactory.  It  is  one  of  the  steepest  grades 
in  Reading,  and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
interest,  as  an  adjoining  street,  running  almost  parallel, 
has  been  repaved  with  the  new  bituminous  hot-mix  mac¬ 
adam,  laid  on  a  concrete  base.  Time  will  tell  which 
proves  better  for  heavy  traffic,  easier  for  the  horses  in 
dragging  heavy  loads,  and  also  which  is  superior  for 
general  wear  and  duration. 

Considering  that  winter  has  set  in,  the  demand  for 
brick  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  so  far  has  been  quite 
good,  with  many  of  the  yards  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
owners  reporting  that  they  can  get  rid  of  all  the  brick  they 
can  make.  Others  are  not  so  fortunate,  owing  to  local 
conditions,  but  have  had  a  fair  demand,  as  a  general 
rule.  Prospects  for  the  winter  are  moderate  as  yet,  but 
the  chances  are  favorable  to  there  being  a  good  active 
winter  building  season,  with  a  good  demand  for  brick 
and  clay  products.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  which 
are  being  built  freely  in  this  section  are  brick.  Among 
the  buildings  that  are  being  erected  at  the  present  time 
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with  brick  are  the  million  dollar  High  School,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Freight  Terminal,  which  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  new  Mar¬ 
ket  House,  which  is  a  mammoth  structure. 

TENNESSEE. 

W.  L.  Smith,  1630  Exchange  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  decided  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile,  and 
desires  catalogues  and  prices  on  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

TEXAS. 

The  plant  of  the  Garrison  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Garrison,  Texas,  has  recently  been  overhauled  and  a  new 
system  of  drying  installed.  The  plant  is  now  running 
with  a  full  force  of  men  and  has  a  capacity  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  brick  per  month. 

UTAH 

Considerable  building  activity  through  the  state  of  Utah 
during  the  coming  winter  is  indicated  by  the  plans  being 
rushed  to  completion  by  various  architects  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  erection  of 
two  passenger  stations  by  the  Salt  Lake  &  Utah  Rail¬ 
road  Company  at  American  Fork  and  Provo,  both  build¬ 
ings  being  of  brick  construction.  Business  buildings  and 
school  construction  are  showing  great  activity  and  resi¬ 
dential  work  is  taking  up  a  large  portion  of  the  architects’ 
time. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Washington  Brick,  Lime,  and  Sewer  Pipe  Company 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  discontinued  its  branch  office  in 
the  Lewis  Building,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  has  placed  its 
selling  agency  with  the  Construction  Supply  Company, 
Lumberman’s  Building,  Portland. 


California  Brick  Company  Increases  Capacity. 

A  good  antidote  for  the  calamity  howler  is  the  ac¬ 
tivity  displayed  in  many  sections  of  the  country  in  plant 
expansion,  overhauling  and  remodeling  to  increase  ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  part  of  the  clay  products  manufacturer  to 
take  care  of  a  constantly  growing  local  business  or  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  an  increased  number  of  orders  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  Eureka  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Eureka,  Cal.,  is 
one  of  those  plants  which  has  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
its  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  building  operations  in  that 
section  of  the  state.  The  first  brick  was  made  at  this 
plant  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  capacity  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  increased  until  today  plans  are  under  way,  the  con¬ 
summation  of  which  will  result  in  the  raising  tif  the  an¬ 
nual  production  from  one  million  to  three  million  brick. 
This  company  is  adopting  the  most  modern  appliances 
known  to  the  industry  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy. 

Both  common  and  pressed  brick  are  made  at  this  plant, 
and  drain  tile  is  manufactured  in  sizes  from  three  to  fif¬ 
teen  inches.  The  demand  for  the  latter  is  increasing  and 
promises  to  do  so  in  a  greater  ratio  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  activity  in  the  various  farming  communities  and  the 
interest  manifested  by  progressive  ranchers  toward  the 
adoption  of  more  advanced  and  scientific  methods  in  the 
handling  of  their  soil  should  exert  a  very  direct  influence 
upon  a  more  extended  use  of  drain  tile. 
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SAVE  YOUR 
FUEL 

The  Vigo  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  Vigo,  O.,  are  doing 
this  by  using  the  Hook  System.  One  of  their  kilns 
shown  herewith  is  the  first  in  which  the  Hook  Sys¬ 
tem  was  ever  installed.  It  is  a  20  ft.  inside  diame¬ 
ter  kiln,  with  a  capacity  of  between  11,000  and  12,- 
000  four  inch  tile. 


The  Hook  System  Installed  in  This  Kiln  Reduced  the 
Time  and  Fuel  50%. 

The  total  time  required,  from  starting  to  kindle 
until  the  burn  was  completed,  was  less  than  30  hours, 
while  the  total  fuel  consumption  was  J4714  bushels 
of  coal — less  than  six  tons — and  less  than  one-half 
the  time  and  fuel  formerly  required  at  this  plant. 
In  addition  to  this  big  saving  in  time  and  fuel  they 
secure  a  much  better  quality  and  higher  percentage 
of  good  ware.  How  about  your  percentage  of 
firsts? 

.  The  Vigo  Company  reports  that  at  many  different 
times  the  kilns  have  been  filled,  watersmoked, 
burned,  cooled  and  drawn  in  four  days.  Can  you 
come  up  to  this  record? 

The  illustration  above  shows  a  party  of  clay- 
workers  visiting  the  kiln,  and  seventy  per  cent  of 
these  manufacturers  are  now  using  the  Hook  Sys¬ 
tem.  Why?  Because  they  investigated,  and  found 
out  what  it  could  do  for  them. 

It  can  be  installed  in  old  kilns  as  well  as  new 
ones.  In  fact  the  kiln  mentioned  above,  in  which 
such  splendid  results  have  been  obtained  with  the 
Hook  System,  was  an  old  kiln. 


We  are  m  a  position  to  furnish  masons  for  con¬ 
structing  kilns  complete,  ready  for  the  ware.  Our 
masons  are  thoroughly  competent  in  every  respect. 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Main  Office:  Vigo,  Ohio 

Canadian  Office:  250  Defferin  Street,  Toronto 


Pottery  Notes 

A  resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  some  Mention 
of  their  plans  for  the  future. 


By  placing  the  Globe  pottery  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
in  operation,  six  kilns  have  been  added  to  the  domestic 
pottery  production  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
of  the  fiscal  year.  With  this  pottery  working,  there  is 
not  an  idle  domestic  ware  plant  in  all  of  Eastern  Ohio, 
and  only  one  in  West  Virginia,  and  that  is  located  at 
Wheeling.  The  only  idle  plant  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
pottery  held  by  the  Colonial  Trust  Company,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  located  at  Kittanning. 

The  formation  of  the  T.  A.  McNicol  Pottery  Company, 
which  concern  will  take  over  the  Globe,  has  just  been 
completed.  T.  A.  McNicol  was  formerly  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  sales  manager  for  the  Potters’  Co-Operative 
Company,  at  East  Liverpool.  Upon  the  death  of  H.  A. 
McNicol,  president  of  this  company,  T.  A.  McNicol  im¬ 
mediately  pulled  away  from  the  former  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  business  for  himself.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  him  at  the  Globe  is  T.  Mills  Bennett,  a  modeler 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  clay  departments.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  new  company.  Thomas  Gannon,  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  the  kiln  departments  at  the  Pot¬ 
ters’  Co-Operative  plant,  will  be  vice-president  of  the  new 
company  and  will  have  similar  work  in  the  new  concern. 
When  first  erected,  the  Globe  was  the  largest  yellow  and 
Rockingham  ware  pottery  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains.  The  business  was  closed  two  years  ago,  and  the 
plant  has  been  idle  since. 

A  year  ago  there  was  a  strike  in  the  china  clay  mines 
of  England,  and  during  September,  1913,  only  4,416  tons 
of  clay,  valued  at  $32,273,  were  imported  into  the  United 
States.  With  the  war  on  in  Europe,  during  the  September 
of  this  year,  the  imports  of  china  clays  amounted  to  23,- 
640  tons,  valued  at  $169,192.  Shortage  of  china  clays 
among  manufacturing  pottery  plants  is  now  admitted  to 
be  exceedingly  remote.  The  price  will  remain  the  same, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
ocean  transportation,  due  solely  to  the  war.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  stocks  of  imported  china  clays  are  plentiful,  and 
even  if  they  were  not,  there  is  sufficient  American  china 
clay  available  for  all  pottery  purposes. 

Ware  is  now  being  made  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 
This  concern  formerly  operated  in  Chester,  W.  Va.,  and 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  buying  white  ware  and  decorating 
it.  This  is  the  first  time  the  concern  has  entered  the 
manufacturing  business.  The  pottery  is  said  to  be  made 
on  most  modern  lines,  there  being  no  retracing  of  steps 
in  the  manufacturing  department.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  plans  called  for  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency, 
thereby  reducing  manufacturing  costs. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  United 
States  Potters’  Association  convention  to  be  held  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  December  8  to  11. 
Statistics  of  the  industry,  progress  in  the  matter  of  de¬ 
signs,  shapes,  manufacture  and  decoration,  together  with 
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reports  of  various  committees  and  some  social  affairs  will 
take  up  the  time  of  the  convention. 

Every  bale  of  straw  used  in  packing  ware  in  Ohio  pot¬ 
teries  has  been  fumigated,  and  shipments  are  now  going 
out  as  usual.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  order  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  as  the  latter  refused  to  accept  any  ware  for 
shipment  where  the  straw  had  not  been  disinfected.  The 
Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  of  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  and  Newell,  W.  Va.,  is  said  to  have  been  compelled 
to  fumigate  seventy-five  carloads. 

There  is  no  trouble  this  season  in  securing  all  the  decorat¬ 
ing  materials  manufacturing  potters  desire,  including  “decals.” 
There  was  a  time  when  the  potters  were  of  the  opinion  that 
their  entire  supply  of  “decals”  for  1915  patterns  would  fail  to 
arrive  on  account  of  the  European  war.  However,  these 
shipments  are  now  being  received  with  regularity,  so  that 
not  one  firm  will  be  disappointed. 

At  least  four  new  dinner  shapes  will  be  shown  the 
trade  by  American  potters  in  January,  1915.  The  Mc- 
Nicol  China  Company,  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  will  have  a 
plain  and  fancy  shape,  and  the  Mt.  Clemens  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  will  also  have  a  plain  and 
fancy  shape.  Both  of  these  plants  are  new,  and  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  operation  probably  in  December. 

Edward  T.  Swetnam,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary-Earthenware  Specialty  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
returned  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  di¬ 
recting  that  branch  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Swetnam  is  to 
remain  in  Trenton  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
shops  there.  This  plant  does  a  large  business  in  sanitary 
ware,  the  Columbus  branch  supplying  trade  in  the  West. 

John  A.  McNicol,  general  manager  of  the  D.  E.  Mc- 
Nicol  Pottery  Company,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and 
who  will  occupy  a  similar  berth  with  the  McNicol  China 
Company,  which  is  erecting  a  new  nine-kiln  plant  at 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  was  married  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
recently.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNicol  will  reside  in  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Oxford  Pottery  Company,  at 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  has  been  placed  in  operation.  A  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  white-lined  cooking  ware  is  being  manufac¬ 
tured  with  an  exclusively  American  body  of  clays.  The 
plant  is  the  second  largest  cooking  ware  pottery  in  this 
country. 

The  Summitt  China  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been 
sold  to  George  H.  Bowman  and  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  thirty-six 
years,  the  original  investment  being  about  $115,000.  The 
plant  will  be  enlarged  at  once  and  will  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Fred.  Force,  the  present  superintendent. 

A  report  is  current  in  the  western  pottery  district  that 
the  Ransbottom  Bros.  Pottery  Company,  at  Ironspot, 
near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  have  been  made  an  offer  to  sell 
their  plant,  the  object  being  to  convert  it  into  an  alumi¬ 
num  manufacturing  property.  The  property  today  is  the 
largest  stoneware  pottery  in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  is  negotiating 
with  Barnard  McCarren  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  pottery 
in  that  city.  According  to  the  present  plan,  the  City  of 
Wooster  will  be  asked  to  contribute  $60,000. 

The  sanitary  department  of  the  Wheeling  Pottery 
Company,  Tiltonville,  Ohio,  has  resumed  operations  after 
a  week’s  idleness. 


Herringbone 

Gears 

We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish 
Herringbone 
Gears  of  any 
size  to  30  feet 
in  diameter, 
five-foot  face, 
any  pitch,  any 
material. 

Address  Dept.  B 

Nuttall 

Pittsburgh 

Made  in  the  United  States 
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BRICK  MACfty 
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Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills 

Oil  Burning  Equipment 

Crude  Oil  Engines 

Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Pug  Mills 

Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 

Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 

Wood  Moulds 
Trucks  and  Barrows 
Kiln  Fittings 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the 
above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 


Catalogs  upon  request 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 


Freight  Tariffs  and 
Troubles 

(Continued  from  page  1104) 

of  brick,  also  hollow  or  building  tile,  tile  slabs  and  paving 
blocks,  to  Concord,  Del.,  $1.45  per  net  ton. 

From  Shoemakersville,  Pa.,  brick  and  articles  taking  the 
same  rates,  to  Penns  Grove,  N.  J.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Wyomissing.  Pa.,  common,  vitrified  and  paving 
brick,  to  Pennsgrove,  N.  J.,  $1.60  per  net  ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points 

From  Alton,  Ill.,  brick,  to  Wellsville,  Mo.,  iy2c  per  cwt. 

From  Western  Points 

From  Arcadia,  Cherryvale,  Columbus,  Fredonia,  Fort 
Scott,  Mound  Valley,  Neodosha  and  Pittsburg,  Kas.,  and 
Brownington,  Mo.,  brick  (other  than  vitrified,  bath,  fire 
or  enameled),  clay,  conduits,  drain  tile,  hollow  building 
tile  and  partition  tile,  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  7R>c  per  cwt. 

From  Atchison,  Ivan.,  brick  (except  bath  or  enameled), 
fire  clay,  hollow  building  tile  and  clay,  to  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  3c  per  cwt. 

From  Fulton  and  Vandalia,  Mo.,  brick,  to  Council  Bluffs 
and  Ottumwa,  la.,  and  to  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
7)4c  per  cwt.;  to  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  5c  per  cwt. 

From  Independence,  Kan.,  fire  brick,  to  Bartlesville  and 
Collinsville,  Okla.,  5J^c  per  cwt. 

From  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  brick  (except  bath  or  enam¬ 
eled),  fire  clay,  hollow  building  tile  and  clay,  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  4c  per  cwt. 

From  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  brick  (ex¬ 
cept  bath  or  enameled),  fire  clay,  hollow  building  tile  and 
clay,  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  3c  per  cwt. 

From  New  Albany,  Kan.,  brick  (other  than  vitrified, 
bath,  fire  or  enameled),  clay,  conduits,  drain  tile,  hollow 
building  tile  and  partition  tile,  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  8R2C 
per  cwt. 

From  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  brick  (except  bath  or  enameled), 
fire  clay,  hollow  building  tile  and  clay,  to  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  4c  per  cwt. 

From  Southern  Points 

From  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  hollow  fireproof  tiling,  to  Al¬ 
lendale,  Anderson  and  Fairfax,  S.  C.,  10(4c  per  cwt.;  to 
Barnwell,  S.  C.,  lOJ^c  per  cwt;  to  Calhoun  Falls  and 
Greenwood,  S.  C.,  11c  per  cwt.;  to  Greenville  and  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C.,  llJ4c  per  cwt.;  to  Laurens,  S.  C.,  ll%c 
per  cwt.;  to  Robbins,  S.  C.,  9j4c  per  cwt.;  and  to  Yemas- 
see,  S.  C.,  lllAc  per  cwt. 

From  Missionary  Ridge,  Ga.,  chimney  and  chimney  ra¬ 
dial  brick,  to  University,  and  Blackwood,  N.  C.,  15c  per 
cwt. 


The  Testing  of  Refractories. 

The  physical  properties  of  refractories  are  of  extreme 
importance  for  the  economical  operation  of  a  blast  furnace 
and  steel  plant.  The  economic  efficiency  of  many  proc¬ 
esses  depends  directly  upon  these  properties,  particularly 
upon  melting  point,  crushing  strength,  heat  expansion  and 
resistance  to  abrasion.  Fairly  correct  methods  exist  for 
testing  the  first-named  three  properties,  but  no  method 
exists  at  the  present  time  for  satisfactorily  determining  the 
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one  last  named — that  is,  in  a  laboratory— if  resistance  at  high 
temperatures  is  considered. 

A  good  review  of  testing  methods  is  given  in  “Stahl  und 
Eisen,”  of  September  3,  1914. 

Melting  temperature  should  not  be  determined  by  Seger 
cones,  because  the  action  of  heat  on  the  material  of  these 
cones  depends  upon  the  time  of  exposure.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  optical  pyrometers  are  now  employed.  Absolutely 
correct  results  cannot  be  obtained  with  an  optical  pyrom¬ 
eter,  unless  the  test  piece  is  completely  enclosed  (black 
body  condition).  An  approach  to  this  condition  can  be 
obtained  by  placing  the  test  piece  on  a  magnesite  support 
at  the  closed  end  of  a  tube  of  high-grade  fire  clay.  The 
tube  is  uniformly  heated  by  a  surrounding  flame,  or  much 
better  by  glowing  carbon  through  which  an  electric  current 
passes  (carbon  resistance  furnace).  The  test  piece  can  be 
placed  and  removed  better,  if  the  tube  is  vertical. 

Linear  expansion  is  determined  by  placing  the  test  piece 
in  an  electric  furnace  and  observing  a  marked  length  on 
the  test  piece,  or  else  its  ends  by  a  cathetometer  (tele¬ 
scope  on  finely-graduated  scale).  The  best  marks  are  two 
platinum  wires  laid  into  grooves  in  the  test  piece  and 
projecting  through  the  furnace  walls.  The  telescope  is 
placed  so  far  away  that  the  radiation  from  the  furnace  does 
not  affect  the  length  of  the  scale. 

The  crushing  strength  at  high  temperatures  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  compressing  the  test  piece  in  an  electrically- 
heated  furnace.  The  piece  is  placed  between  the  flat  ends 
of  porcelain  cylinders  which  are  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  testing  machine  by  asbestos  plates  and  hard  tiles. 
The  test  piece  is  surrounded  by  a  mesh  of  platinum  wire 
for  protecting  the  inside  wall  of  the  furnace  from  flying 
pieces. 

The  most  difficult  test  is  that  of  determining  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  abrasion.  The  difficulty  is  two-fold.  First,  abra¬ 
sion  is  partly  caused  by  a  chemical  interaction  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  softening,  and,  second,  no  method  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  of  abrading  the  test  piece  at  high  temperature  in 
the  laboratory.  The  ordinarily  practiced  method  sub¬ 
stitutes  a  room  temperature  test  and  consists  in  pressing 
a  test  piece  with  a  known  force  against  an  emery  wheel 
rotating  with  a  known  speed.  Of  course,  this  test  is  only 
relative  and  tells  nothing  about  the  behavior  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  high  temperatures. — “Steel  and  Iron.” 


New  Director  in  Ceramics  at  Ames. 

An  engineer  of  unusual  training  and  experience,  Prof. 
Homer  F.  Staley,  has  been  secured  to  assume  the  direction 
of  the  department  of  clayworking  and  ceramics  at  the 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la.,  succeeding  Prof.  Amos 
Potts,  who  has  resigned  to  go  with  a  large  clay  products 
concern  at  Mason  City,  la. 

Prof.  Staley  secured  his  training  in  ceramics  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Following  his  undergraduate  work,  he 
spent  four  years  in  factory  work  and  three  years  as  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  ceramic  engineering  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  one  year  as  professor  of  ceramic  engineer¬ 
ing  at  that  institution.  Before  coming  to  Ames,  he  held 
a  responsible  position  with  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

His  experience  has  been  very  practical,  including  all 
lines  of  ceramic  work,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 
consulting  experience  in  all  phases  of  ceramics.  He  has 
written  about  fourteen  papers  on  technical  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  clayworking  and  edited  volumes  fourteen  and 


and  that  of  every  other  belt  user  is  one 
thing  to  which  Gandy  Belts  make  a 
strong  appeal.  And  it’s  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  cost  less  in  the  first  place,  but 
because  their  permanence  also  makes 
them  a  profitable  investment  when  you 
figure  your  belt  expenses  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Men  in  practically  every  part  of  the 
country  have  told  us  that  Gandy  Belts  stand 
up  to  the  strenuous  work  required  of  them 
under  even  the  most  severe  conditions. 

Their  experience  (related  in  letters  we 
can  send  you  if  you  wish)  is  positive  proof 
of  Gandy  quality. 

Yet 


The  Gandy  Belt 

costs  you  only  y3  the  price  of  leather  and 
25%  less  than  the  price  of  rubber  belting. 

If  the  belt  you  buy  hasn’t  the  Gandy  trade¬ 
mark,  it  isn’t  a  Gandy.  It  is  costing  you 
more  money  than  you  need  to  pay,  yet  can- 
not  give  you  better  service. 

We  have  a  sample  of  the  belting  here  to 
send  you,  together  with  full  information 
about  prices,  etc. 

Your  request  on  a  post  card  mailed  to  us 
will  be  given  immediate  attention. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

732  W.  Pratt  St. 

Baltimore . Md. 

New  York  Office  -  36  Warren  St. 

. . . . . . . . . 
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Grinding  Pan 

Wet  or  Dry 

Especially  rugged  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Nine-foot  size  weighs 
40,000  lbs.  Large  shafts  with 
bearings  close  to  point  of  labor. 
Accessible  adjustable  step  box. 
Extra  heavy  mullers  and  wear 
plates  of  hard  white  iron.  All 
parts  interchangeable.  Repair 
parts  always  in  stock  and  low 
in  price. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Builders  of  a  complete  line  of  machin¬ 
ery  for  making  Sand  -  Lime  Brick. 
Boilers,  Rotary  Dryers  and  Kilns,  etc. 


fifteen  of  the  “Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society.’’ 

Professor  Staley  comes  to  Ames  with  the  highest  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  much  enthusiasm  for  the  work  before 
him.  The  directors  of  the  university  look  forward  to  a 
steady,  consistent  growth  in  this  department  under  his 
general  direction. 


Ochs  Brick  &  Tile  Company  Expands. 

Improvements  running  into  thousands  are  already  under 
way  at  the  plant  of  the  A.  C.  Ochs  Brick  &  Tile  Company, 
at  Springfield,  Minn.  The  entire  old  plant  will  be  rebuilt 
and  remodeled,  and  many  new  and  improved  features  will 
be  added.  A  plant  that  will  be  in  distinct  addition  to  the 
present  equipment  will  be  built  just  south  of  the  present 
plant,  and  will  be  given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  hol¬ 
low  ware.  The  new  building  will  be  137  x  171  ft.  and  will 
be  three  stories  in  height.  Concrete  foundations  will  be 
surmounted  by  an  all  brick  and  steel  structure.  Another 
building,  45  x  120  ft.,  will  be  built  for  the  storage  of  clay. 
This  will  also  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

Ten  new  round,  down-draft  kilns,  each  of  30  ft.  inside 
diameter,  will  be  built,  and  when  completed,  the  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  a  million  and  a  half  brick  annually. 

The  motive  power  for  the  two  plants  will  be  derived 
from  electric  motors,  for  which  a  central  electric  light  and 
power  plant  will  be  installed  in  the  new  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  that  were  built  last  spring.  In  addition  to  the 
present  power,  a  new  250  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler  are  to  be 
installed,  making  a  total  of  500  h.  p. 


Commercial  Club  Promotes  Building  Activity. 

At  the  request  of  material  men,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  authorised 
the  establishment  of  a  building  department  of  the 
club,  whose  specific  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  in  promoting 
harmonious  relations  between  the  various  elements  that  have 
to  do  with  the  building  progress  of  Kansas  City.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  or  persons  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  have  not  yet  been  named,  nor  have  its  initial  plans 
been  announced.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  opportunity  offers  itself  in  the  scarcity  of  money  for 
building  operations.  The  department,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
able  to  get  the  bankers  and  the  material  men  together,  and 
perhaps  arrange  things  so  that  loans  for  building  will  be 
released  more  readily  than  since  the  war  began.  Men  with 
money  have  generally  checked  the  outgo  for  new  work,  and 
the  banks  are  said  to  have  hesitated  on  loans,  even  when  the 
security  seemed  ample. 

Face  Brick  Men  Join 

Hands  at  French  Lick 

(Continued  from  page  1085) 

cinnati)  or  via  New  York  Central  Lines,  through  Pullman 
service  to  Indianapolis.  (See  Indianapolis.) 

DES  MOINES,  IA.— 1 via  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Chicago  &  North  Western  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  (see  Chicago)  or  via  connecting  lines  to  St.  Louis, 
thence  via  routes  specified  from  this  point.  (See  St.  Louis.) 
DULUTH,  MINN.,  or 

SUPERIOR — via  “Soo  Line”  or  Chicago  &  North  Western  to 
Chicago.  (See  Chicago.) 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. — via  Southern  Railway  to  Huntingburg, 
Indiana,  thence  change  to  French  Lick  Branch  of  Southern 
Railway. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS — via  connecting  lines  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
thence  via  routes  specified  from  this  point.  (See  St.  Louis.) 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS — via  connecting  lines  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
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thence  via  routes  specified  from  this  point.  (See  St.  Louis.) 

HOUSTON  and  LOWER  TEXAS,  via  New  Orleans- — via 
Southern  Pacific  or  Frisco  Lines  to  New  Orleans,  thence  via 
routes  specified  from  this  point.  (See  New  Orleans.) 

PUNAINGTON,  W.  YA. — via  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  Cincinnati. 
(See  Cincinnati.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. — via  Vandalia  Line  (Pennsylvania  Lines) 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  Monon  Route  operates  Parlor 
and  Dining  car  service,  through  trains  without  change,  twice 
daily  to  the  Springs,  or  via  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
to  Roachdale,  Ind.;  or  via  New  York  Central  Lines  to  Green- 
castle,  Ind. ;  or  via  Vandalia.  to  Limedale  or  G'osport,  Ind.; 
all  connecting  with  the  Monon  Route  direct  to  the  Springs. 

JACKSON,  MISS. — via  Illinois  Central  to  Louisville,  (see  Louis¬ 
ville)  or  via  Illinois  Central  to  Evansville.  (See  Evansville.) 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. — via  connecting  lines  to  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  or  Evansville,  Ind.,  thence  via  routes  specified 
from  these  points.  (See  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Evansville.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. — via  Monon  Route,  several  trains  daily 
through  to  the  Springs,  or  via  Southern  Railway  to  Hunting- 
burg,  Ind.,  thence  change  to  the  French  Lick  Branch  of  the 
Southern  Railway  to  Springs. 

MACON,  GA. — same  as  Jacksonville,  Fla.  (See  Jacksonville.) 

MADISON,  WIS.- — via  Chicago  &  North  Western  or  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  to  Chicago.  (See  Chicago.) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. — via  Illinois  Central  to  Evansville,  (see 
Evansville)  or  via  Illinois  Central  to  Louisville,  (see  Louis¬ 
ville)  or  via  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  Louisville,  (see  Louis¬ 
ville)  or  via  Frisco  Lines  to  St.  Louis.  (See  St.  Louis.) 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  or 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.- — via  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Chicago 
&  Great  Western;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  Chicago  &  North  Western  or  “Sob 
Line”  to  Chicago.  (See  Chicago.) 

MITCHELL,  IND. — via  Monon  Route  direct  to  Springs,  several 
trains  daily. 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. — via  connecting  lines  to  Evansville,  Ind., 
or  Louisville,  thence  via  routes  specified  from  these  points. 
(See  Evansville  or  Louisville.) 

MOBILE,  ALA. — same  as  Montgomery. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. — via  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  Louisville, 
(see  Louisville)  or  via  Tennessee  Central  to  Hopkinsville, 
thence  Illinois  Central  to  Evansville,  (see  Evansville)  or  via 
Louisville  &  Nashville  to  Evansville.  (See  Evansville.) 

NEW  YORK  CITY — via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines,  through  Pull¬ 
man  service  to  Mitchell,  Ind.,  (see  Mitchell)  or  via  New  York 
Central  Lines,  through  Pullman  service  to  Indianapolis,  (see 
Indianapolis)  or  via  Pennsylvania  Lines,  through  Pullman 
service  to  Indianapolis,  (see  Indianapolis)  or  via  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  to  Cincinnati.  (See  Cincinnati.) 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. — via  Louisville  &  Nashville  or  Illinois 
Central  to  Louisville,  (see  Louisville)  or  via  Louisville  & 
Nashville  or  Illinois  Central  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  (see  Evans¬ 
ville)  or  via  connecting  lines  to  St.  Louis,  thence  via  routes 
specified  from  this  point. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. — via  connecting  lines  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  thence  via  routes  specified  from  this  point.  (See  St. 
Louis.) 

OMAHA,  NEBR. — via  connecting  lines  to  Chicago  or  via  con¬ 
necting  lines  to  St.  Louis,  thence  via  routes  specified  from 
these  points.  (See  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. — via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Dines,  through 
Pullman  service  to  Mitchell,  Ind.,  (see  Mitchell)  or  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lines,  through  Pullman  service  to  Indianapolis,  (see 
Indianapolis)  or  via  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  Cincinnati.  (See 
Cincinnati.) 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. — via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern, 
through  Pullman  service  to  Mitchell,  Ind.,  (see  Mitchell)  or 
via  Pennsylvania  Lines,  through  Pullman  service  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  (See  Indianapolis.) 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. — via  New  York  Central  Lines  to  Cincinnati, 
(see  Cincinnati)  or  New  York  Central  Lines  to  Indianapolis. 
(See  Indianapolis.) 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. — via  connecting  lines  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
thence  via  routes  specified  from  this  point.  (See  St.  Louis.) 

SAVANNAH,  GA. — via  connecting  lines  to  Cincinnati,  Louis¬ 
ville  or  Evansville,  Ind.,  thence  via  routes  specified  from 
these  points.  (Seve  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Evansville.) 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. — via  Southern  Railway  to  Huntingburg,  Ind., 
thence  change  to  French  Lick  Branch  Southern  Railway  to 
Springs,  or  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  to  Mitchell, 
Ind.  (See  Mitchell.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. — See  Minneapolis. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. — via  New  York  Central  Lines  to  Cincinnati, 
(see  Cincinnati)  or  via  New  York  Central  Lines  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  (See  Indianapolis.) 

TOLEDO,  OHIO— See  Detroit. 

WACO,  TEXAS — via  connecting  lines  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thence 
via  routes  specified  from  this  point.  (See  St.  Louis.) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines,  through 
Pullman  service  to  Mitchell,  Ind.,  (see  Mitchell)  or  via 
Pennsylvania  Dines,  through  Pullman  service  to  Indianapolis, 
(see  Indianapolis)  or  via  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  Cincinnati. 
(See  Cincinnati.) 

WINNIPEG',  CAN. — via  Canadian  Pacific,  Great  Northern  or 
Northern  Pacific  to  St.  Paul,  thence  via  routes  specified  from 
this  point  (see  St.  Paul)  to  Chicago.  (See  Chicago.) 


Open  Air  vs.  Artificial 


Drying  Methods 


— dries  brick  thoroughly,  uniformly 
— stops  costly  shut-downs 
— makes  prompt  deliveries  possible 
— prevents  waste  heat 
— cuts  down  fuel  bills 
— makes  “water  smoking”  unnecessary 

Mechanical  Draft  System 

is  essential,  under  certain  conditions,  to  full 
efficiency  of  power  plant — your  dryer — your 
kiln.  Speeds  up  a  plant.  Cuts  coal  bills. 
Means  better  and  quicker  production. 

Write  at  once  for  Bulletin  No.  202-S.  Get 

all  the  facts  about  modern  methods  of  dry¬ 
ing.  No  obligation. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Hyde  Park  BOSTON  Massachusetts 


and  all  principal  cities  af  the  world. 


VI^HICH  is  the  best  for  large  and 
* *  small  plants?  Do  you  know  of 
your  own  knowledge?  How  about 
your  waste  heat? 

Find  out  why  one  method  is  out-of-date 
— wasteful — costly.  How  the  other 
is  scientific  —  practical  —  costs 
less — saves  waste  heat. 


A  Sturtevant  Fan  in  Opera¬ 
tion  in  a  Clay  Plant 


mwmm 


(REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.) 


Drying  System 
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Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tranmways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Automatic  Cutters. 

(See  Cutters.) 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Babbitt  Metal. 

F’ate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Belts. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

F'ate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Belt  Dressing. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  E'ng.  Co. 

Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 

Brick  Conveyors. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Brick  Machinery. 

(Also  see:  Dry  Press  Brick 


Machines,  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Machines,  Soft  Mud  and  Stiff 
Mud  Brick  Machines.) 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

F’ate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &"Co.,  E.  M. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Moulds. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equip.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckets. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
Manufacturers  Equip.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Cars, 

(See  Clay  Cars,  Dump  Cars, 
Dryer  Oars,  Electric  Cars, 
and  Transfer  Cars.) 

Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Freese  &  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Electric  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Castings. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Cement  Filler. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Schaffer  Elng.  &  Equipment  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Clay  Plants  Complete. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

F'ate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Handling  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equipment  Co. 

Clay  Technologist. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Clutches  (Friction). 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Coloring. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

(See  Elevators  and  Con¬ 
veyors.) 


Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 


Crushers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Good  Roads  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg 
Co. 

Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 


F'ate,  Co.,  j.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


...  iv±cldl.y.  CJO. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.*  Co 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Disintegrators. 


Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machine 
F'ate,  J.  D.  Co. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equip.  Co 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Sup. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg. 


Co. 


Co 

Co. 


Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 


Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co 
American  Process  Co 
Bartlett  Snow  &  Co.,  C  © 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Ce. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Richard son- Love iov  Ene:  Co 
Smith  Co..  Claude.  ~  ' 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  c 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Fate,  Co.,  The  J.  D 
Jackson  &  Church  Co 

B«ck  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 


Dry  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops 
F'ate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
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Hennepin  Ave.,  at  26th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement,  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


gmSI 

S»SQw 

t«  'vV'.'/JV- 


Waterproof  Under  All  Conditions 


from  the  brick  or  block,  and  cracks 
result,  letting  the  water  in. 

In  hot  weather  cement,  being  abso¬ 
lutely  rigid,  leads  to  cracks  and 
“blow-outs",  due  to  expansion.  Again 
the  water  gets  in. 

Paving  Pitch  follows  the  block  and 
clings  to  it  in  all  weathers.  It  will 
outlast  the  pavement.  Nor  has  it 
any  defects  as  a  filler.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  big  difference  in  pitch. 

To  be  sure  of  permanent  results  in¬ 
sist  on  “Barrett’s”. 


YUfATER  and  frost  will  ruin  any 
*  *  road  if  they  get  into  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Because  this  is  so,  the  filler  is 
as  important  a  consideration  as  the 
brick  or  block  of  which  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  made.  For  a  filler  that  is 
not  waterproof  under  all  conditions 
occasions  endless  repairs,  expense  and 
annoyance. 

Paving  Pitch  is  the  only  filler  that 
forms  an  absolute  waterproof  bond, 
winter  and  summer. 

In  cold  weather  asphalt  loses  its  ad¬ 
hesive  quality,  the  brick  shrinks  away 


rgfev, 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS  CLEVELAND  CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH  DETROIT  BIRMINGHAM  KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SEATTLE 
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Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren. 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Co. 


Dump  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Ereese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Electric  Shovels. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Electrical  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 


Elevator  Buckets. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Engineers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fhink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 


Engines  and  Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Engineers  and  Builders. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Fans. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Fleese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Filler  (Paving.) 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Fuel  Economizers. 

Sturtevant  Co:,  B.  F. 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Stupakoff  Laboratories. 

Gears. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Nuttall  Co.,  R.  D. 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Canton  Grate  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 

F'ate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Hoists. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Inspection  Tests — Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Insulated  Wire. 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Klose,  K.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co.  ' 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 


Lime  Mixers. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Locomotives  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Locomotives  (Gasoline). 

Fate,  J.  D  .Co. 

Locomotives  (Steam). 

Davenport  Locomo.  Works. 
Dewey  Bros.,  Inc. 

Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Mineral  Paint. 

Rieketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Mortar  Colors. 

Rieketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Molds. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors — Electric. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 
Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Paints. 

Rieketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Wiliams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

F’ate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Pallets  and  Trays. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Patents. 

Peck,  Herbert  E. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Potters’  Machinery. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Fate,  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  Transmission. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dodg'e  Mfg.  Co. 


Presses — Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

(See:  Dry  Presses,  Represses 
and  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery.) 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co  . 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mill  Repair  Parts. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Wks. 

Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch 
and  Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M  . 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Pumps,  Steam. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 

Stupakoff  Laboratories. 

'ihwing  Instrument  Co. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Engelhard,  Chas. 

Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Foster  Co.,  D.  B. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Richardson  &  Co. 

Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial.) 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 

Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson  &  Co. 

Rattler. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
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The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company 

^  Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company  - 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Strongest  ^LAKEWOOD  UHE^) 

and  Easiest  Operated 
Clay  Car  Built 


BUILT 

TO 

LAST 


The  Lakewood  Clay  Car — an  acknowledged  superior  car,  is  shown 
in  operation — upright,  tilted  for  loading  and  in  a  dumping  posi¬ 
tion.  This  car  is  making  an  enviable  record  in  scores  of  clay 
plants  throughout  the  industry. 

The  Lakewood  Clay  Car 


Lakewood  Two-Way  Dump 
Car  No.  241,  Upright 
Position. 


Construction 

Built  of  steel.  Well  braced. 
Equipped  _  with  heavy  chilled 
wheels.  Self-adjusting  bear¬ 
ings. 


Dumping 

mechanism  is  located  at  one  end. 
Malleable  lugs  work  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other.  This  pre¬ 
vents  dumping  on  wrong  side. 
Allows  body  to  he  partly  tilted 
and  locked  in  this  position.  In¬ 
sures  clean  discharge  of  ma¬ 
terial.  No  danger  of  body  rock¬ 
ing  off  the  frame  or  car  jump¬ 
ing  tracks. 


Lakewood  Equipment 

includes  practically  everything 
the  clay  products  manufacturer 
uses,  such  as  Dryer  Cars,  Kiln 
Bands,  Bearings,  Transfer  Cars, 
Turntables,  Portable  Tracks, 
Switches,  etc. 


Write  for  Catalog 


It  gives  full  information  about 
the  full  Lakewood  Line.  Fully 
illustrated.  Contains  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  every  brick- 
maker.  Write  for  your  copy 
today.  It  is  free. 


No.  11 


Capacity 

is  figuring  body  of  the  car  level 
full.  No.  241  will  hold  10  to  40 
per  cent  more  than  the  given 
capacity  by  heaping,  depending 
on  kind  of  material  being 
handled.  Lever  brake  is  easily 
operated.  Acts  quickly.  Is  posi¬ 
tive.  Hand  wheel  brake  can  be 
substituted,  if  desired. 


Lakewood  Two-Way  Dump 
Car  No.  241,  Dumping 
Position. 


Lakewood  Two-Way  Dump 
Car  No.  241,  Partly  Tilted 
for  Loading. 


TILE  MAKERS 


Increase'  Your  Sales  dis,rib",ing “> 

^ ^ _  Farmers  and 
others  interested  in  Drainage  the  Pamphlet  entitled 


“HINTS  ON  FARM  DRAINAGE 


99 


100  copies. 
200  copies. 


PRICES  : 

$3.00  300  copies  . . $  7.00 

.  5.00  500  copies .  12.00 

. $17.00 


1000  copies . 

On  orders  of  500  or  more  the  name  and  address  of  purchaser  will  be  printed  free  on  outside  cover.  Send  for  sample. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

445  Plymouth  Court  Chicago 
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Rope  Preservative. 

Cling- Surface  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Pate,  J.  D.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Which  Is  Cheaper? 

TO  STRUGGLE  along  with  an  old  nuisance  of  a 
drying  system  that’s  perpetually  balking— kick¬ 
ing  back  lying  down — spoiling  a  scandalous 
percentage  of  your  product? 


Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mach.  Co. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

F'ate,  J.  D.  Co. 

F'reese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  C.  O. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Steamers  (Clay). 

American  Clay  Machy.  CO. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Steam  Shovels. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co. 

Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Steel  Towers. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 


Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

F'rink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

Frink  Fyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

T  ramways. 

Ambursen  Co. 

Transfer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

T  urntables. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Water  Softeners. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Water  Tanks. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

F'ate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 

Wheels  and  Axles  (Car). 

Bonnot  Co. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Winding  Drums. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Machine,  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Or  to  install  at  a  fair  price  a  new  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  that  s  guaranteed  to  do  your  drying  to  your  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction? 

The  Standard  Drying  System 


is  so  adaptable— the  drying  conditions  so  completely  under 
control— the  apparatus  and  construction  of  so  high  a  quality 
—that  the  drying  is  done  just  right,  without  fuss  or  bother, 

no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
clay. 

Write  for  the  catalog.  Address: 
The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540  Mc¬ 
Carty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Bind  Each  Copy 
of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record 

Do  not  wish  for  a 
back  number  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord” — have  it  in  your 
fingers’  reach  —  in  a 
neat,  attractive  bound 
volume. 

Our  Self-Binder  Makes  if  Easy 

Stick  each  issue  of  the  Magazine  in  the  binder 
as  it  comes  in — a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  does 
A  no  holes  to  punch — no  springs,  locks,  clamps, 
iaces,  strings — no  glueing — a  turn  of  a  screw — 
that’s  all. 

The  Self-Binder  holds  one  copy  or  a  dozen — the 
entire  volume,  and  does  It  securely,  neatly,  and 
opens  out  flat. 

A  Special  Price  to  Subscribers 

Any  new  or  old  subscriber,  by  paying  for  his 
subscription  in  advance  can  receive  one  of  these 
Self-Binders  (Price  $1.60)  by  paying  75  cents  ad¬ 
ditional  or  $2.75  for  a  year’s  subscription.  To 
those  who  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions, 
the  subscription  will  be  advanced.  To  those  who 
onlv  want  the  binder,  the  price  is  $1.50  postpaid. 

A  copy  of  the  Semi-Annual  Index,  Vol.  XLIV 
from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30,  1914,  will  be  given  free 
with  every  binder. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

445  Plymouth  Court  CHICAGO 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WO 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


RKS 


V—i  I  HM— Mil  iri  ^  BBBSaaKS^aag— MBSi il  '  II  II  Mg— i 

8,000  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  PER  HOUR 

is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  our  brick  machine  with  automatic  mold  dumper 
combined. 

<1  If  you  wish  to  increase  your  output  and  decrease  the  cost  of  production,  you 
should  investigate  our  complete  equipment  for  making  60,000  brick  in  eight 
hours  with 

BUT  FIVE  MEN  IN  THE  MACHINE  ROOM 


The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Traffic  Association,  Inc., 


Composed  of  expert  traffic  men  and  attorneys  who  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  various  State 
Commissions  and  all  the  Courts. 

Freight  bills  audited,  claims  for  overcharge  and  loss  and  damage 


collected,  cases  prepared  and  handled  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  where  shippers  and  receivers  feel  that 
existing  rates  are  unjust,  excessive,  inequitable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory,  or  will  assist  attorneys  or  traffic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  preparatior,  of  cases.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  STANDARD 
~  RATTLER  FOR 
THE  TESTING  OF 
PAVING  BRICK 


As  we  now  build  this  machine  it  embodies 
all  of  the 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 

and  refinements  of  construction  that  have 
been  found  desirable  during  a  period  of 
tryout  covering  almost  one  year  of  time  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 


For  descriptive  circular  and  prices  address 


HETHERINGTON  &  BERNER 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

it  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Style  No.  12 


We  make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


ui  manuiaciure  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  it 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

ti ve Imattert  US  ^now  w*ia*  y°u  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip- 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Niles,  Ohio 


Brickmakers’  Records  Prove  The  The  w  Saves. 

Brickyards’  Standard  Shovel-The  Thew 


Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material  ; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 

day  . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 

repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  thousand  brick. 9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres- 

Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay  f.“‘  C°S‘S’  tHen  W"te  f°r  Catal°SUe  and 

list  of  ihew  owners  near  you. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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SOME  SPECIAL  TRAMWAY  NOTES 

Our  correspondence  develops  the  fact  that  some  points  still  remain  to  be  made  clear. 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  TERMINALS— The  impression  still  prevails  that  we  can  load  at  only  one  terminal 
and  discharge  at  only  one  terminal.  On  the  contrary,  when  conditions  require  and  by  a  very  simple  adaptation, 
the  automatic  tramway  will  load  at  any  number  of  points,  either  grouped  together  or  scattered  anywhere  along 

the  line; - and  will  discharge  at  any  number  of  points  along  the  line  in  addition  to  the  final  terminal  discharge. 

This  therefore  enables  the  material  to  be  dumped  to  form  a  long  pile  or  in  separate  bins  for  grading. 

EXTENSION  DUMP  TERMINALS — The  Lawson  Tramway  can  advance  its  dumping  terminal  at  will, — an 
advantage  not  possessed  by  any  other  tramway.  For  instance,  in  dumping  spoil  material,  the  spoil  bank  grad¬ 
ually  extends  itself.  By  a  simple  arrangement,  the  dumping  terminal  can  follow  it  up  a  few  feet  at  a  time  and  so 
carry  the  spoil  bank  out  to  any  length.  The  additional  cost  is  almost  nominal. 

ANGLES — The  Lawson  Tramway  is  practically  independent  of  angles  as  a  restricting  condition.  To  illus¬ 
trate - we  have  built  three  tramways  for  special  service  which  were  continuous; - that  is,  in  which  the  total 

curvature  was  a  complete  circle,  the  tramway  being,  so  to  speak,  a  closed  circuit. 

The  arrangement  of  anchorages  is  such  that  no  lateral  strain  whatever  comes  on  the  curves.  Unlike  every 
other  tramway,  the  additional  cost  is  trifling  and  no  special  attendant  at  the  curve  is  required  as  in  some. 

CAPACITY  OF  CARS — Our  Bulletins  hitherto  have  dealt  with  only  one  capacity  of  car,  namely, — 4  */•>  cubic 
feet.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  capacity  covers  90  per  cent,  of  the  various  applications. 

We  are,  however,  manufacturing  a  standard  car  containing  10  cubic  feet,  whose  dimensions  are  38,,x42”xl 2  ". 
This  car  is  used  for  comparatively  light  material  like  coal,  earth,  etc. 

We  3r6  also  designing  a  Jumbo  J  Tramway  in  which  each  car  will  carry  one  cubic  yard.  This  is  intended 
for  heavy  contract  work. 

SLOPES — All  cars  can  be  so  modified  that  they  ride  horizontally  on  any  slope. 

THE  COMPLETE  TRAMWAY — Unlike  any  of  our  competitors  we  will  contract  for  Tramways  delivered 
and  erected  complete,  including  power  if  desired.  We  can  do  this  because  we  are  Construction  Engineers  and 
not  merely  manufacturers.  Very  Respectfully, 

THE  AMBURSEN  COMPANY  (Tramway  Department) 

61  Broadway,  New  York 


;  to  you 
and  for  you 


belt  that  means 


Here  is  a  “Lon^i 
long  life  to  your 

It  goes  a  long  way  toward  cutting  down  your 
tonnage  costs — delays — power  wastes. 


are  long  on  strength  of  duck,  good  friction  and  ability 
w  _  to  work  hard  and  show  little  wear.  In  flexibility, 

-  AIL  troughing  and  smooth  running  they  are  unsur- 

passed.  We  will  gladly  refer  you  to  plants  which 
are  finding  our  belts  best. 

Goodrich  Company  Principal  Cities 

ih  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn’t  in  Goodrich  Goods 


mm 
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CANVAS  BELTING 


Sawyer  Belting  Company 

Cleveland,  O. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


A  Photographic  Demonstration 

This  scene  of  the  clay  pit  of  the  Jova  Brick 
Works,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  Schofield- 
Burkett  Excavator  in  operation.  It  shows 
how  this  machine  solved  the  clay  digging 
and  delivery  problem  in  Hudson  River 
district.  Records  show  it  loads  about  ?oo 
yards  of  tough  clay  per  10  hour  day.  A  75 
H.  P.  motor  supplies  the  power.  This  is 
actual  proof  that 

The  Schotield-Burkett  Excavator 

is  the  simplest,  most  practical  and  most 
economical  earth  moving  machine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Without  industrial  cars  and  track, 
it  will  dig  and  deliver  any  kind  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay  or  shale  to  your  conveyors  or 
hopper  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day. 

We  Guarantee  Results 

We  are  ready  to  make  a  positive  guarantee  as 
to  results.  We  take  all  the  risk. 


Get  Our  Catalogue  No.  10  Now 

Learn  how  and  why  the  Schofield-Burkett  Exca¬ 
vator  will  solve  your  problems — how  and  why  it 
is  more  practical,  simple  and  economical  than 
any  other. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works:  Macon,  Georgia 
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Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 

- - - - 

Clay  Product  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  annually  to  promote  materials 
that  displace  burned  clay  in  building, 
paving,  land  drainage  and  sewer  con¬ 
struction. 

The  ability  of  manufacturers  of  rival 
materials  to  accumulate  these  vast 
promotion  funds  lies  in  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  with  and  for  each  other. 
It  is  but  recently  that  the  burned  clay 
industry  began  to  help  itself  by  mu¬ 
tual  assistance,  given  by  individual 
members  of  the  trade  to  other  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  one 
face  brick  man  wrote  to  another, 
asking  him  how  he  overcame  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  his  brick  to  “go  green”  in 
the  wall. 

He  answered  that  it  cost  him  $10,000 
to  remedy  the  fault  and  that  he 
would  give  the  information  as  to  how 
it  was  done  for  half  of  that  amount 
— in  cash. 

Today,  information  of  that  kind  is 
given  for  nothing  in  the  “Questions 
and  Answers”  Department  of  this  and 
other  clayworking  papers,  and  in  pa¬ 
pers  read  before  conventions  of  clay- 
workers  and  of  ceramic  societies. 


A 

Five  Dollar 
Prize 

will  be  given  for  the  best  let¬ 
ter  received  each  fortnight, 
detailing  incidents  wherein 
this  spirit  of  reciprocity  has 
benefited  a  clayworker. 

Address 

Pink  Section  Editor 
[  Brick  and  Clay  Record 

Chicago 


The  Spirit  of  Co-operation  is  in  the 
air.  The  brickmaker  advocates 
burned'  clay  for  sewers,  for  drain  tile 
and  conduits.  The  makers  of  burned 
clay  pipe  advocate  brick  for  paving 
purposes.  The  paving-brick  maker 
advocates  brick  and  hollow  clay  tile 
for  buildings. 

The  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan  has 
been  taken  up  by  a  vast  army  of 
clayworkers,  many  of  whom  make  hol¬ 
low  ware.  The  “Pave  with  Brick” 
slogan  is  being  used  by  many  men 
who  do  not  make  paving  brick,  but 
who  believe  that  the  success  of  any 
clay  product  helps  the  success  of 
every  other  clay  product.  All  have 
the  same  attribute — “By  frost,  nor 
fire,  nor  flood,  nor  even  time,  is  well 
burned  clay  destroyed.” 

In  this  “Pink  Section”  clayworkers  are 
signifying  their  belief  In  the  power  of 
concerted  effort.  By  inserting  their 
names,  and  a  description  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  plants,  they  are  extend¬ 
ing  to  other  clayworkers  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  are  ready  to  give  as 
much  as  they  expect  to  receive,  in 
the  way  of  co-operative  effort.  The 
classified  list  is  a  roster  of  the  Great 
Brotherhood  of  Clay. 


Manufacturers  Can  Extend  Their  Markets 

by  writing  to  one  or  more  of  the  dealers  whose  names  they  will  find  in  the  pink  pages  that  follow. 

Dealers  May  Round  Out  Their  Lines 

by  watching  the  announcements  that  appear  in  these  pages,  and  by  writing  to  the  men  whose  names  are 
among  those  who  are  part  of  this,  reciprocal  movement.  Help  yourself  by  helping  others  to  promote  burned 
clay. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 
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A  Classified  Directory  of  Clay 

Product  Manufacturers 

Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 


Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co _ Davenport  .... 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . . . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

(See  Silo  Block.) 


BRICK  (COMMON) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . . . 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  ... 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  ... 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . 


BRICK  (ENAMEL) 

American  Enameled  Brick  & 

Tile  Co . New  York . 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

BRICK(  FACE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta.. 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin ....  Atlanta  . 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co. .  Tifton  . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co .  (Crawfordsville 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.  Boone  . 

Continental  Brick  Co . Davenport  . 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis . 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . St.  Louis . 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . Alliance  . . 

Belden  Brick  Cd . Canton  . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  .Canton  . 

Farr  Brick  Co .  Cleveland  . 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co. ...  Columbus  . 

Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  The . Columbus  . 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Falls 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Louisville  . 

McArthur  Brick  Co . McArthur  . 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  ...... 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  . 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co. .Kunkletown  ... 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee _ 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . Pittsburg  . 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  ... 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Hanis  . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  .; . 


BRICK  (FIRE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  .. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

Co . Chicago  . 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. St.  Louis  . 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . 
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Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 


Clay  St . Brooklyn  . . . 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York... 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York.., 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . . 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co . Mineral  City 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . . . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos. ...  Bolivar  . 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co. . . .  Lock  Haven 
Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  .... 


BRICK  (HOLLOW) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd _ Calgary,  Alta _ 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphysboro  ... 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  . . 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut  . 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . . . . 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . ^Youngstown  . . . 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee . 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co. .. .Philadelphia  .... 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . . . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 

BRICK  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . 

CHIMNEY  TOPS 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . 

CLAY  (FIRE) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co . .' . St.  Louis . 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen . 

CLAY  (TERRA  COTTA) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . 

CLAY  (TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . 

COAL  GAS  BENCHES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy. . . . 

COLONIAL  SWELLS 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  _ 

FIREPROOFING 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton  . 

FLOWER  POTS 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . 

FLUE  LINING 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . 

FURRING  TILE 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co..  The,  Kankakee  . 

GLASS  HOUSE  REFRACTORIES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.St.  Louis . 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . 

REFRACTORIES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co..  St.  Louis . 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co.St.  Louis  . 
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Classified  Directory  of  Clay  Product  Manufacturers— Cont. 


Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co . Mineral  City . Ohio 

SEWER  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

SEWER  BRICK 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

SEWER  PIPE 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis . Mo. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

SILO  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

TERRA  COTTA  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MANTELS 

SL  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MONUMENTS  AND  STATUARY 

SL  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  TheKankakee  . . . Ill. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . .Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa, 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 


TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool 

TILE  (PARTITION) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . 

TILE  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  . . 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  . 

WALL  COPING 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . 

WATER  GAS  LININGS 
Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . 

DEALERS 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  . 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co.. . .Chicago  . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York . 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 


.Ohio. 

...Ill. 

...Ga. 


...Ga. 
•  Ohio. 


.Ohio 

.Ind. 

..Mo. 


....Ga. 
....Ill. 
....Ill. 
.N.  Y. 
.N.  Y. 
...Tex. 


DEALERS  (FACE  BRICK) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  _ 


DEALERS  (HOLLOW  TILE) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . 


.Wis. 

.Wis. 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 


On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. . . . 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill . 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. . . . 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O . 


4 

12 


11 

S 

14 

12 

10 


Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O . . 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  O . . 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P„  Bridgeport,  Pa . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O . 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O . 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill . 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa . 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Glean,  N.  Y . 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind... 
United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O . 


BRICK  (FACE) 


Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O  .  14 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  8 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  14 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa . 12 

Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  14 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  S.  S..  Chicago .  12 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  0 .  15 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  12 

Kimbell  Brick  Cfi>-  S.  S..  Chicago .  15 


CLAYS  IFIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Quinn,  John,  Houtzdale,  Pa . . 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J . 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S..  Chicago . 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O . 


BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago . 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  O . 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O. . . . 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City . 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo - 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa... . 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  O . 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill . 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill . 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O . 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  O . 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O . 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill . 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Hamburg  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 


7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

4 

7 

4 

4 

7 


9 

14 

12 

9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 


RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . . 

REFRACTORIES 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  O . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O. . . 
St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O . 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  CO.,  E.  Liverpool,  O . 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  O . 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio . 
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10 

10 

10 

12 
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10 

10 

12 

14 
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15 


15 

15 


10 
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15 

15 

15 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
1 833 — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 


QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhrichsvllle,  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 

Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


AJAX 

FIRE  BRICK 


I 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Official  Directory  of 

Clay  Products  Associations 


This  Directory  is  published  in  response  to  the  many 
inquiries  we  receive  for  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  associations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay 
necessary  in  writing  to  us  or  to  them.  Any  additions 
or  changes  of  which  you  know  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Editor. 


Alberta  Clay  Products’  Mfrs.  Association — J.  P.  Henry, 
Pres.,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  W.  G.  Worcester,  Sec’y,  Calgary, 
Can. 

American  Ceramic  Society — C.  W.  Parmelee,  B.  S., 
Pres.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M., 
Sec’y,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Face  Brick  Association — J.  W.  Moulding,  Pres., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans — Iverson  C.  Wells,  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Tablets,  445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Brick  Builders’  Bureau — N.  Ellery,  Sec’y,  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brick  Makers  Association  of  Arkansas — M.  C.  Burke, 
Pres.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Taylor,  Sec’y,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Building  Brick  Association — Wm.  Hanley,  Pres.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.;  H.  Jerome  Lee,  Long  Beach  Estate  Bldg.,  42nd 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Canadian  National  Clay  Products’  Association — C.  A. 
Millar,  Pres.,  Toronto,  Can.;  Jn  .  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Association — L.  D.  Binyon,  Pres., 
Chicago;  Jno.  D.  Blount,  Sec’y,  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association — R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  E. 
Foster,  Pres.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Clymer,  Pa. 

Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America — F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Pres.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L.  Queisser,  Sec’y, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — D.  C.  Haeger, 
Pres.,  Aurora,  Ill.;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y,  Champaign,  Ill. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau — Geo.  H.  Tefft,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Interstate  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association — Robert 
Beck,  Pres.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Sec’y,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association — B.  C. 
Keeler,  Pres.,  Mason  City,  la.;  C.  B.  Platt,  Sec’y,  Van  Me¬ 
ter,  Iowa. 


Iowa  State  Drainage  Association — W.  H.  Stevenson, 
Sec’y,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Society  of  Clay  Manufacturers — Paul  Teetor, 
Sec’y,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Eben  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Pres.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National  Paving  Brick  Association — C.  J.  Deckman, 
Pres.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Will  P.  Blair,  Sec’y,  Cleveland,  O. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society — F.  Wagner,  Pres.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Wm.  D.  Gates,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association — Chas.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  Metuchen,  N.  J.;  Pres.,  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  Sec’y- 
Treas.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association 
— M.  C.  Madsen,  Pres.,  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  T.  B.  Martin, 
Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau — Frederick  C. 
Davis,  Sec’y,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association — Herman  L. 
Matz,  Pres.;  W.  P.  Varney,  Vice-Pres. ;  Louis  F.  Desmond, 
Sec’y,  1211  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Charles 
Bonner,  Treas. 

Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau — W.  H.  Hansen,  Sec’y, 
1 249  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association — R.  D.  Hatton, 
Pres.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  J.  Redmond,  Sec’y,  400  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Society  of  Vitrified  Clay  Manufacturers — J.  L.  Scott, 
Pres.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Bassler,  Sec’y,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texas  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — C.  W.  Martin, 
Pres.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Thomas  R.  Harwood,  Sec’y,  Gon¬ 
zales,  Tex. 

United  States  Potters’  Association — W.  S.  George,  Pres., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Chas.  F.  Goodwin,  Sec’y,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio. 

Western  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Alfred  Weh- 
lan,  Sec’y,  Cario,  Ont. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Robt. 
Nesch,  Pres.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan.;  G.  W.  Thurston,  Sec’y, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association — John  S. 
Ringle,  Pres.,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman,  Sec’y, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Trade  Names  Now  in  Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Products 

Consult  this  list  before  you  adopt  or  create  a  name  for  your  mate¬ 
rial  and  so  avoid  confusion  and  duplication. 

Many  of  the  names  have  been  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your  use  of  them  constitutes  an  infringe¬ 
ment. 

This  list  is  complete,  so  far  as  Brick  &  Clay  Record* '  can  make 
it.  New  trade  names  will  be  added  as  fast  as  they  are  adopted  and 
notification  sent  this  office.  If  any  name  that  you  are  now  using  does 
not  appear,  advise  us,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you  in 
that  use,  by  giving  publicity  to  your  claim. 


Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Afghan — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordaville,  Ind. 
Algonquin— -Alliance  Brick  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Anti-Fired— —London  Pressed  Bk.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Antique — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Arabian — Dubois  &  Butler  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

Armor  Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
/7rt“I*<)Ue  Yingling-Martin  Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Art-Tex.  20  in.  long — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Astrakhan — Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Athena — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 
Aztec — Acme  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Beaver  Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Belden — The  Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Block— -The  Big  Four  Clay  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
black  Glazed  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Bokhara — Hydraulic-Pressed  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bossage  Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Newark,  O. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick — Bradford  Pres’d  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Red — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Ruffs — Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bronze  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Brown  Stone — Shepherd  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Buckskin  Pavers — Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Buff  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Caledonian — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Car-Bex — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
Carlyle  Block — Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. 
Century  Block— Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Chocolate  Special — Midland  Brick  Company,  Peru,  Kan. 
Cla-Rox — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Claycraft — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Claycraft  Colonial  Reds — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Corduroys — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Mingled  Shades— Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Claycraft  Velours — Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Clayton  Missions — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Clayton  Velvets — Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cloister — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Colonial  Reds — Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Colonial  Reds — Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Colonial  Swells — W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Colonial  12"  Mission — American  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Con-Tex — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Continental  Paver — Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Coruga — The  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O. 
Corsweve — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Coshocton — Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O. 
Craftsman — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Cravenette - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 


Crucial — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dabney — Dabney  Brick  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Davenport — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
Denison — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Dixie  Brick — Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Dubltex — The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O. 

Dutch — Dubois  &  Butler  Brick  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pa. 
Egyptian  Paving  Block — Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Empire - Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

Everlasting — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Fabrick — Far  West  Clay  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Facetone — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Fallston  Iron  Spots — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Federal — Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O. 
Flash — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ginger — Fraser-Myers  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Glenboig — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grey  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Greendales — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Greendale  Red  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Greendale  Rugs — Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Hanover  Reds— Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  O. 
Hocking  Block — Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Holland  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Homespun — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Homestead — Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hood’s  Old  English — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hood’s  Oriental — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hood’s  Pottery  Brick — B.  Mifflin  Hood  Bk.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hy-namel — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hy-tex — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Imperial — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Imperial — Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Indian  Head — Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 
Indiana  Harvards — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Ironclay — Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Ironstone  Block — Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Load  Bearing  Tile — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 
la. 

Keim — Keim  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Klay-Kraft — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Mason  City — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
Medal  Block — Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Metropolitan  Block — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Mingled  Shades  Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

MBCo — Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Mission — McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O. 

Moquette — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Mosaic — Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Pa. 

Navajo — Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Company,  Buffville,  Kan. 
Navajo — Puritan  Brick  Company,  Hamden,  Pa. 

Nuvogue — Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav.  Co.,  Boone,  la. 
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Old  Hickory — Bryant  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Old  Hickory — The  Colonial  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Mogadore,  O. 
Onondaga — Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Old  Gold  Mission — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Old  Rose  Colonial — Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind. 

Olean  Block — Sterling  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Oriental — Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Pearl — Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Persian — Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

Persian  Split — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Pompeian — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portage-Ruffs — Keller  Brick  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Porter  National — The  Globe  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 
Promenade — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Purington  Pavers — Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Pyrene - Standard  Brick  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 

Red  Velvets — Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Rex  Matt — Bryant  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ridgway — Ridgway  Brick  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Roman  Anti-Fired  Process — London  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Ruftex — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rugby — Standard  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Rugosa — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rustico - Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

Rustique  Oriental — Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
Savage — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Scotia — Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Halifax,  Canada. 

Shale-Tex — Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  5treator,  III. 
Shor-Wil — The  Shorey-Willis  Bk.  &  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Sioux — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Sparta — The  Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 
Speedway  Blocks— The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
Stanton — Edward  S.  Stanton  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Steel  Clay — Straitsville  Impervious  Bk.  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  O. 
Sun-Tex — The  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Tamco  Brick — T.  A.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Tapestry — Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Tavern  Brick — Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Templeton — Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Texcit  Brick— Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Texcit  Tile - Geo.  W.  Camp,  Texas  City,  Ill. 

Textur — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Texturesque - Diamond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tiffany — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiger  Shale - Belden  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O. 

Toronto — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto,  O. 

Tosco - Lawhead  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Loogootee,  Ind. 

Trafford  Reds — Houston  Bros.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tuillery — Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Turkestan — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Company,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
Turkish  Rug — American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Turko — Rochester  Clay  Products  Co.,  Rochester,  Pa. 

Velour — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Velvet — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 
Velvet-Nap — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O. 

Verdan  Pique - Meacham  &  Wright  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vogue - Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

West  Salem  Matts — West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


FIRE  CLAY  SHAPES 


Fire 

Brick 

For 

Kiln 

Construction 


Shapes 

of 

all 

Kinds 


Floor  Brick 

The  Federal  Clay  Product  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Fates  on  all  R.R.’sin  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 

- - - 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Mexico,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

and  Special  Fire  Clay  Shapes 

Fire  Brick  and  Floor  Tile  for  Brick  and.Tile 
Kilns  a  Specialty 


St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fire  Brick,  Zinc  Furnace  Lining, 
Cupola  Blocks,  Locomotive  Lin¬ 
ings,  Patent  Lime  Kiln  Blocks 

-  —  AND  ...  ■- 

FIRE  CLAY  GOODS  of  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Office  306  Wainwright  Building  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


For  Lease 

Two  clay  mines  sufficiently  developed  to 
load  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  Clay  twelve 
feet  thick.  Two  million  tons  of  best  block  and 
hurley  fire  clay. 

Mines  shipping  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  two  miles  distant. 
For  further  particulars,  address  John  Quinn, 
Houtzdale,  Pa. 
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Pave  with  Brick 

FOP  DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS 


THE  BARR  CLAY 


STREATOR. 


Signs  of  the  Times 

that  point  the  way 
to  a  greater 

Prosperity  for  Burned  Clay 


X 


Build  with  Brick 


BELDEN  BRICK  CO..- CANTON 


THESE  SIGNS  ARE  SHEET  STEEL 

with  embossed  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
background.  They  are  pierced  with  six  holes 
for  tacking  to  wood  or,  with  a  little  wire,  you 
can  hang  them  on  the  fences  along  the  roads 
to  your  town  where  the  farmer,  the  tradesman, 
the  motorist,  and  in  fact  every  traveler  can  read 
the  “Build  with  Brick— Pave  with  Brick  — Tile 
Your  Farm”  message. 


WE  SELL  THESE  SIGNS 

at  the  low  cost  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  a  large  number.  Signs  like  those 
illustrated  cost  6c  each  with  an  extra  charge  of 
S 1 .25  for  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  additional  hundred  for  imprinting  your 
name.  Signs  similar  In  style  to  these  but 
without  the  name  of  the  brickmaker  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  each. 


For  sale  by 

BRICK  &  CLAY  RECORD  445  Plymouth  Court 

CHICAGO 


Tile  lYbur  Farm 

WITH  EVERLASTING  BURNED  CLAY 


platco  Van  meter 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 

Pioneer 
Paving 
Block 
Manufac¬ 
turers 

Established  1887 
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The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


bridgeville.  pa. 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity-  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton.  Ohio 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  “No.  1  Directions.” 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

THE  CELEBRATED 
EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS* 

PORTAGE  RUFFS 

Sold  in  mixture.  Dark  reds  blending 
with  flashed  brown  make  a  wall  of  rich 
beauty. 

We  make  common  brick  and 
hollow  building  tile  also. 

Agencies  Solicited 

Prices  and  Samples — as  requested. 

THE  KELLER  BRICK  CO. 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O. 

PAVING  SIDEWALK 

BUILDING  FOUNDATION 

BRICKandBLOCK 

Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn-Wire-Cut-Lug 

Many  are  not  as  good. 
Made  from  shale  A  few  may  be  as  good, 

VITRI FIED  None  Are  Better 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.,  Pres. 

ST  RE  A  TOR,  ILL. 

‘TACK  A  SIGN” 


ON  YOUR  LETTERS 
AND  ENVELOPES 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  A . 20c  postpaid 


Imprint  the  “Build  with  Brick”  Slogan  on  Your  Office  Station¬ 
ery.  Don’t  Wait  Until  You  Are  Ready  to  Order  a  Fresh  Sup¬ 
ply — Overprint  the  Old. 


Build  with  Brick 


S“e  B . 25c  postpaid 


Tell  Your  Printer  to  Use  “Metallic  Blue”  Ink. 
He  Will  Get  It  For  You  If  It  Is  Not  Already 
in  Stock. 


Build  with  Brick 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will 
Supply  the  Electrotypes  at  In¬ 
significant  Cost  —  see  Prices 
Quoted  in  this  Advertisement. 


Build  with  Brick 


Size  D . 35c, postpaid 


Address  “Book 
Department" 
“Brick  and  Clay 
Record,” 

445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 
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UILD 


And  How  to  Build  Them 


This  book  is  a  complete  and  clear  manual  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  designs  and  details.  It  tells  what  every  builder  should  know 
of  the  classification  and  measurements  of  brickwork,  together 
with  architect’s  drawings  of  framing  for  brick  houses  and  the  use 
of  brick  veneer. 

Up-to-Date  and  Approved  Methods 

This  book  also  tells  of  the  miscellaneous  uses  of  brick,  includ¬ 
ing  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work,  chimney  and  flue  construc¬ 
tion,  brick  fireplaces,  brick  sewers,  cisterns  and  flush  tanks,  etc. 
It  tells  the  carpenter  and  builder  everything  he  should  know  to 
undertake  brickwork  and  how  to  make  a  success  of  every  job  in 
which  brick  is  used.  It  is  so  clearly  illustrated  by  details  that 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  any  builder’s  mind  as  to  each  suc¬ 
cessive  step  to  be  -taken. 

Beautiful  Designs  Shown 

Over  sixty  designs  of  the  very  best  modern  architectural  work 
are  presented  in  this  book.  These  designs  are  of  attractive,  sub¬ 
stantial,  homelike  brick  houses  of  many  types.  Specifications  and 
working  drawings  for  one  of  these  homes  are  given  in  Ideal 
Homes,  August  4th  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Price,  Postpaid, . $1.00 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 

CHICAGO 
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Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wir«-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

* 

HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Largest  Makers  of  Face  Brick 
in  the  World 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  III.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  Du  Bois,  Pa.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 

United  States  and  Canada 

Merely  advertising  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 
“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?” 

Algonquin  Face  Brick 

Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 

THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO, 

P.  O.  Box  A-l  Alliance,  Ohio 

Homestead  Face 
Brick 

A  true  Colonial  product  which 
pleases  the  most  fastidious  taste 

The  Farr  Brick  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

■ 

AMERICAN 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 

Finish.  Agents  in  AH  Principal  Cities.  j 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively.  | 

Factory  General  Office, 

South  River,  N.  J.  1182  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

“ 1 

How  to  Analyze  Clay 

A  practical  work  for  practical  people.  A  Text  Book 
for  Clay  Analysis,  by  Holden  M.  Ashby,  Prof,  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  In¬ 
structor  Chicago  Night  School  of  Chemistry.  An  Aid 
to  Beginners  and  full  instructions  for  making  clay 
analysis.  64  pages,  with  illustrations.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  world,  $1.00. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Company 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

Sole  makers  of  the  famous-  BRADFORD  PRESSED 

Re&-  U-  s-  Pat-  Office)  the  brick 
of  the  DISTINCTIVE  RED. 

“BRADFORD  REDS” — the  smooth  facing  brick  Dry 

Pressed  or  Impervious,  the  former  in  Standard  and  Ro¬ 
man  sizes.  Ornamentals  in  stock. 

“Bradford  Ruffs”— a  rough  textured  brick  for  unusual 
effects.  j 

Samples  sent  prepaid  on  request. 

Write  for  "RED”  Catalog. 
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THE  KEIM  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Makers  of 

“KEIM  BRICK” 

Rough  Texture,  in  Beautiful  Scale  of  Color 
Offices  :  Factory : 

Louisville,  O.  Mapleton,  O. 

Agencies  solicited  in  all  new  territory. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished. 

1 

1 

Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  Company 

1205-6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 

We  handle  every  kind  of  good  facing  brick. 

( Exclusive  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  Brick) 

L _ _ _ _ _ - _ ...  ...  : 

• 

THE  NATIONAL  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Double 

Inter-Locking  Roofing  Tile 

In  Two  Patterns 

Made  in  Natural  Red  and  Green  Glazes 

Send  Plans  for  Estimates 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalogue 

• 

L.  D.  BINYON  H.  L.  MATZ  JAS.  A.  HOGAN 

President  Vice-President  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

S  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 

Facing  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Raggle  Blocks 

Main  Exhibit  and  General  Offices: 

304-306  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Branch  Exhibit  and  Sales  Room: 

738  South  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

- - — - - —  ' 

Increase  Your  Profits 

by  making 

SEWER  PIPE 

Our  Booklet 

“Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It” 

contains  thirty-eight  pages, 
giving  in  detail  the  process  of 

Sewer  Pipe  Manufacture. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

Part  I  dealing  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  practice;  part  II  with 
the  English. 

SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS. 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

MFRS.  OF  FLOOR  TILE 

DOMESTIC  QUARRIES 

Promenade  Tile — 

Cove  Base,  Angles,  Caps,  all  sizes. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  -  OHIO 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Fire,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Clays 

- A  L  s  o - 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD. 

445  Plymouth  Court,  CHICAGO 

Foundry  and  Other  Fire  Sands, 

Kiln  Setting  and  Building  Sands. 

Shipments  via  Penna.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.’s 

Also  L.  V.  Freight  Wharves  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J-» 

— - 
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Reprints  of  the  Ideal  Home  Section  Published  with  the 
August  4  issue  of  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD, 

together  with  its  supplement  showing  complete  working  drawings  of  the 
brick  house  described  therein,  should  prove  the  most  effective  instrument 
to  sell  brick  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  your  hands,  if  distributed 
among  the  prospective  home  builders  of  your  community. 

We  have  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  for  this  purpose  at  nominal  prices. 

Price 

The  Ideal  Homes  Section  and  8-page  folder  of  complete  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  any  quantity — 

Five  Cents  a  Set 

Your  firm  name  and  address  can  be  imprinted  on  back  cover  in  red  ink 

at  $2.00  for  the  first  hundred,  or  less,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional 
hundred. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


BRICK  AND  CL  A  Y  RECORD 

CHICAGO ,  ILL. 


MUCH  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS— OF  MUCH  THE  BEST-CLAY  WORKING  MACHINERY^ 


BUILT  RIGHT  ’ 
.  "RUN  RIGHT 
LINE 


American  Clay  Mch.  Cor 
plant  Willoughby 


American  Clay  Mch.Co 
plant  Bucyrus 


AMERICAN  No.  J-iSl 

* 

WINDING  DRUM  f 


AMERICAN  CLAY  CAR 


AMERICAN  No.  291  PUG  MILL 


AMERICAN  No.  20 
ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 


A  ME  RICAN  DISINTEG  R  ATOR 


ufitimi 


AMERICAN  DRYER  CAR 


AMERICAN  No  290 
AUGER  MACHINE 


AMERICAN  No  57  DRY  PAN 


AMERICAN  WASTE  HEAT  FAN 


CHEAP  PREVENTION 

You  clay  products  manufacturers  believe  in  fire 
prevention  through  the  use  of  clay  products,  even  at 
a  higher  first  cost. 

You  believe  in  eliminating  the  upkeep  cost  of  a 
street  or  road  by  the  use  of  vitrified  brick.  The  first 
cost  may  be  more,  but  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

You  believe  in  the  use  of  vitrified  clay  pipe  be¬ 
cause  it  means,  permanence — no  repairs. 

In  a  word,  first  cost  doesn’t  count  as  much  as 
permanent  and  continued  savings. 

How  about  machinery  and  its  repair  cost? 

How  about  the  efficiency  of  machinery  which 
saves  in  labor  as  well  as  time  and  repairs  ? 

We  have  machinery  which  is  built  for  making 
more  and  better  ware  than  you  are  now  making,  but 
it  is  also  built  to  save  you  repairs  and  do  the  work 
with  fewer  men. 

And  the  first  cost  is  no  greater. 

If  you  believe  burned  clay  in  home  construction 
and  vitrified  brick  for  roads  are  economical,  you 
ought  to  be  interested  in  what  we  can  demonstrate 
to  you  about  the  money-saving  possibilities  of  our 
equipment.  Put  the  question  up  to  us.  We  are 
pleased  to  hear  of  big  or  little  problems,  and  will 
surely  point  the  way  to  production  and  profit. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


WE  SOLICIT  THE  LARGE  OR  SMALL  WANTS  OF  EVERY  CLAY  WORKER 
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Open  Letter 


Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers  Association 

Annual  Convention 

Springfield,  Illinois  New  Leland  Hotel 

February  8,  9,  10,  1915 

ATTENTION,  MR.  CL  AY  WORKER : 

The  earnest  support  of  the  SPRINGFIELD  COMMERCIAL 
ASSOCIATION  and  of  the  clay  men  in  Springfield  along  with  the 
co-operation  of  DR.  CONVERSE,  a  veteran  clay  man  of  that  local¬ 
ity,  assures  us  ol  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  city  and  with  a  good  at¬ 
tendance,  we  can  make  this  the  best  meeting  ever. 

We  will  count  on  YOU  to  make  this  YOUR  convention.  Mark 
the  date  on  your  calendar  NOW. 

Bring  cost  data  so  that  we  can  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  COST 
ACCOUNTING,  a  very  important  and  vital  proposition  in  which 
every  clay  man  should  be  interested.  Also  bring  data  on  drying, 
burning,  selling,  or  upon  any  other  subject  so  that  we  can  have 
practical  discussions  and  find  solutions  for  our  troubles.  You  can 
only  get  out  of  anything  what  you  put  into  it. 

Make  This  Your  Convention. 

A.  E.  HUCKINS,  Secretary 

Urbana,  Illinois 


Program  Will  Appear  Later 
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English  Brick  Works  Use  Brown  Pyrometers 


Telegrams 

BRICKS,  HATHERN  STATION 

Cod  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 


Cables 

Hattherra,  Loughborough 
National  Telephone,  Loughborough  611 


The  Hathern  Station  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Ltd, 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  and  Blue  Bricks 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  ENGLAND 


The  Blue  Brick  Works  are  at  Cliff,  nr.  Tamworth,  Straffordshire 
The  Terra  Cotta  Works  are  at  Hathern  Station,  Midland, 

RLY.  Main  Line.  H.  9451 


Dear  Sirs: — 


Head  Office 
Hathern  Station  .  Works 

Sept.  1  4th,  1914 
Monday. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  31st  of  August  and  very  much  appreciate  the  contents  of 
same.  We  were,  however,  able  to  purchase  a  Banker’s  draft  for  the  amount  of  your  account  on 
the  24th  of  August,  which  we  posted  to  you  on  the  same  date,  and  we  trust  you  have  received  this 

safely  and  negotiated  same  through  your  bankers.  .  ,  D  j 

The  Recorder  is  working  and  giving  satisfaction:  our  previous  experience  was  with  a  Record¬ 
ing  Pyrometer  of  German  manufacture — it  worked  pretty  well  on  the  first  round,  on  the  second 
round  it  showed  weakness  and  upon  the  third  trial  it  collapsed  completely  Your  instrument  is 
going  strong  and  appears  to  be  good  for  the  two  years’  constant  work  which  you  informed  us  we 

could  expect  of  it.  •  •  j 

Should  you  wish  to  publish  the  above  you  have  our  permission  to  do  so. 


THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA., 

U.  S.  A. 


Yours  truly. 

For  the  Hathern  Station  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Ltd. 

(G.  H.  Hodson) 
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The  motor  for 
Brick-plant  service 


You’ll  find  the 
reason  in  this 
simple  starter 


The  heaviest  Brick-plant  load  is 
started  smoothly  by  a  “KB  V”  motor 

When  the  line  switch  is  closed  the  internal 
starter  acts  quickly  for  light  loads — more 

slowly  for  heavy  ones,  but  always  evenly _ 

without  jerking  the  belt  and  taking  heavy 
starting  current. 

Mistakes  can’t  be  made  as  there  is  only  one 

thing  to  do — close  the  switch  to  start — open 
it  to  stop. 

Ac/  us  give  you  particulars. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Ch,“go  Ne"  Yorl<  San  Francisco 


(1243.7F) 


llli'llil 
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Build  with  Brick 


We  want  to  furnish  you  MACHINERY  to 
MAKE  the  BRICK.  Whether  you  need 
a  complete  outfit  or  a  single  machine,  get 

our  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  PRICES. 

Whether  you  make  paving  brick,  building 
brick  or  hollow  brick,  send  us  your  inquiry. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  BONNOT 
BRICK  MACHINERY,  let  us  tell  you 
where  you  can  see  the  nearest  outfit. 

It’s  Worth  Investigating 

BRICK  MACHINES 
TILE  MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC  CUTTERS 
DRY  PANS 
PUG  MILLS 
REPRESSES 
CLAY  FEEDERS 
ELEVATORS 
CONVEYORS 
SCREENS,  ETC. 

The  Bonnot  Company 

Canton,  Ohio 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Building 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


211  Higgins  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


]i 
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A  Liberal  Education  in 
Highway  Improvement 

Over  $200,000,000  has  been  spent  during  the  past  year  in  road  construction 
and  maintenance  in  the  United  States,  besides  the  enormous  sums  expended 
for  paving  in  the  cities  and  smaller  towns.  In  no  former  year  has  so  much 
been  accomplished  in  highway  improvement.  The  result  of  this  great  ac¬ 
tivity  will  be  reflected  in  the  Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress,  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association, 
and  in  conjunction  with  it  the 

Sixth  Good  Roads  Show 

To  be  held  at  the  International  Amphitheatre,  43d  and  South  Halsted  Streets 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  14-18,  1914 


Every  highway  official,  engineer  and  con¬ 
tractor,  as  well  as  every  other  person 
interested,  is  cordially  invited  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  All  the  important  phases  of  road  and 
paving  work  will  be  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  men  who  are  recognized  as 
the  leading  experts  in  the  science  and  art 
of  road  building  and  street  paving 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
After  each  subject  has  been  presented  by 
a  formal  paper,  the  topic  will  be  open  for 


discussion  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  take 
part. 

The  Sixth  Good  Roads  Show  will,  with¬ 
out  exception,  be  the  largest  and  most 
complete  exposition  of  materials,  machin¬ 
ery  and  methods  used  in  highway  im¬ 
provement  that  has  ever  been  held.  This 
feature  will  be  most  interesting  and,  in 
fact,  will  in  itself  be  a  liberal  education  in 
the  subject  of  highway  improvement. 


Make  Up  Your  Mind  To  Go 

to  this  convention  and  congress  and  participate  in  the  proceedings.  The 
information  you  will  secure  and  the  ideas  you  will  get  will  pay  you  many  times 
over  in  your  work  during  the  coming  year.  Special  Railroad  trains  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Write  for  full  information  concerning  programme,  hotels,  train  service  and  reduced  rates. 

American  Road  Builders’  Association 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Hotel  Convention  Headquarters ,  The  La  Salle ,  Chicago 
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MODEL  GF  HOLLOW-WARE  MACHINE— FIG.  334 


A  Powerful  Combination 


A  powerful,  unusually  accessible  hollow-ware  machine  with  the  strength  to  produce — and  continue  to  produce  large 
capacity.  Detachable  thrust  bearing;  Forced  feed  into  the  auger;  Freese  System  of  Direct-gearing,  with  no  gear  or  pinion 
running  faster  than  125  R.  P.  M.  It  means  less  friction,  less  wear,  less  noise,  and  less  power  consumption. 


MODEL  T9  HOLLOW-WARE  CUTTER— FIG.  342 

Shearing  wire  movement,  leaving  uninjured  walls  and  partitions. 
Hollow-ware  delivered  on  pallets  or  on  an  off-bearing  table. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Company,  130  South  Street>  Galion,  Ohio 

DEPENDABLE  MACHINERY  OF  PROVEN  EFFICIENCY 
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Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Machinery  of  every  description.  Granulators,  Pug  Mills 
Disintegrators,  Crushers,  Cutters,  Dry  Pans,  etc.  Write  for  catalog 


Wonder  Machinery  saves  operating:  costs,  reduces  repair  bills  and  eradicates  troubles.  Don’t 

ASK  US  FOR  PRICES  NOW 


let  the  first  cost  worry  you 


WALLACE  MFG  CO.  FRANK^ 


INDLANA 


YOUR  GOOD  MONEY 


can  easily  go  to  waste,  through  a  little  mistake  in  buying  machinery. 
You  can  spend  too  much  money  for  what  less  would  buy;  or  you  can 
buy  that  which  will  prove  inefficient,  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable. 

You  can  secure  the  most  'balue  for  your  money  in 

Wonder 
Machinery 

Tried  by  the  Test  of  Time 
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THIS  machine  has  been  in  use  for  three  years  and  has  demonstrated  its  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  saving  labor,  evening  load  on  machinery  and  regulating  capacity.  Users 
say  they  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  simple,  strong  and  heavy  ma¬ 
chine,  runs  very  slow  with  very  little  wear.  Ordinarily  requires  only  3  to  5  PI.  P.  Feed 
is  easily  regulated  by  hand  wheel  not  shown  in  cut.  Weight,  6,500  lbs. 

The  driving  gears  are  enclosed  and  running  in  oil;  all  gears  are  heavy.  Made  in  both 
spur  and  bevel  gear  drive,  as  may  be  desired.  In  the  first  case  the  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
can  be  fitted  on  either  end,  in  the  second  case  (shown  in  cut),  the  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
can  be  fitted  on  either  side,  therefore  can  be  properly  installed  under  any  condition. 

Spirals  are  chilled,  giving  long  life,  and  can  be  easily  replaced  by  removing  one  bolt  in 
the  spur  gear  type  and  five  bolts  in  the  bevel  gear  type. 

d  The  hopper,  into  which  the  clay  is  dumped,  holds  2%  yards  and  is  arranged  for  an 

extension  to  hold  anv  amount  desired. 

«/ 

«J  Will  save  the  labor  of  from  one  to  three  men. 

<1  Designed  with  full  knowledge  of  requirements  and  previous  experience  in  this  line, 
tfl  Watch  the  remarkable  results  being  secured  by  the  use  of  Steele  Machinery. 


Manufacturers  of 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS,  Brick  Making  Machinery 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  Efficiency  of  Y our  Entire  Plant  Depends 

on  an  Even  Feed 


Steele’s  Even  Feeder 
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PORTION  OP  VERANDA. 


RIGHT  WING  OF  LOBBY. 


GOLF  SCENE. 

AMERICAN  FACE 

Annual  Meeting 

No  doubt  nearly  every  reader  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  has  often  said,  “Some  day  I  am  going  to 
French  Lick.”  Many  of  them  have  already  visited 
us,  and  a  great  many  more  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  so  this  month,  at  which  time  the  A.  F.  B.  A. 
will  meet,  for  the  second  time,  at  the  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel.  If  you  have  made  yourself  a  promise 
like  this,  why  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 

FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS 

FRENCH  LICK, 
The  Home  of 


WALK  TO  STATION. 


PLUTO  SPRING. 
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MEZZANINE  FLOOR. 


BED  CHAMBER. 


LAWN. 


PROSER  PINE  SPRING. 


GOLF  SCENE. 


BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 

Dec.  8,  9  and  10 

to  fulfill  it.  It  isn’t  often  that  you  can  combine  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure  so  satisfactorily. 

The  management  of  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel 
extends  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  offers  for  your 
comfort  the  most  complete  hotel  service  in  the  world, 
at  the  following  rates,  American  Plan: 

Rooms  with  running  water  $4.00. 

Rooms  with  running  water  and  toilet  $4.50. 
Rooms  with  private  bath  and  toilet  $5.00  &  $6.00 

HOTEL  COMPANY 

INDIANA 
“Pluto”  Water 


Visit  French  Lick  Springs 
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Mr.  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer / 


Have  you  ever  used  any  of  these  reprints  from  “Brick  &  Clay  Record?” 

“The  Truth  About  the  Concrete  Roads  of  Wayne  Co.” 

October  7th,  1913,  issue 

A  16-page  folder,  9x12,  in  which  Paul  E.  Green,  M.  E.,  tells  the  story  of 
his  complete  investigation  for  the  taxpayers  of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  get  the  truth.  Profusely  illustrated.  $2.50  per  100;  $12.00  per 
500;  $20.00  per  1,000. 

“Creosoted  Block  a  Failure” 

November  4th,  1913,  issue 

Chicago’s  experience  with  wood  block  graphically  told  in  pictures  and  type 
in  the  form  of  a  4-page  insert  at  $2.00  per  100;  $5.00  per  500;  $8.50  per  1,000. 

“Chicago  Concrete  Streets  a  Failure” 

March  7th,  1914,  issue 

A  similar  story  of  Chicago’s  experience  with  concrete  instead  of  wood  block 
as  above,  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  price.  A  valuable  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  concrete  road  competition. 

“Gov.  Glynn  (N.  Y.)  Urges  Use  of  Brick  Roads” 

April  7th,  1914,  issue 

An  8-page  folder  in  which  Gov.  Glynn,  of  New  York,  not  only  gives  his 
views  on  the  exclusive  use  of  brick  for  the  highways  of  New  York,  but  backs 
them  up  with  indisputable  facts.  $4.00  per  100;  $15.00  per  500;  $20.00  per 
1,000. 

Look  up  these  stories  in  the  issues  in  which  they  appeared. 

Following  the  title  of  each  story,  the  issue  in  which  it  appeared  is  given.  If 
you  will  refer  to  these  issues  you  will  quickly  see  the  value  of  them  in  reprint 
form  as  quoted  above  for  local  use  in  “turning  the  tide”  in  favor  of  brick. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago ,  III. 
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KING  MIDAS 

Had  he  owned  and  operated  a  Paving  Brick  Plant,  or  any  other  kind  of 
clay  products  plant,  at  the  time  he  received  his  proverbial  golden  touch,  he 
would  not  have  had  to  exercise  his  power,  if  he  had  operated  a  Powell  Patented 
Shale  or  Clay  Planer. 


The  remarkable  saving  in  cost  of  getting  in  shale  or  clay,  would  doubtless  have  satisfied  Midas, 
so  that  he  would  have  put  his  touch  on  some  other  part  of  the  plant  other  than  the  bank 


Know  the  Arbuckle  first 


For  proof  of  the  above  statement, 
ask  the  man  who  operates  one. 

Having  his  raw  material  cut  up 
into  fine  pieces  and  automatically 
loaded  into  cars  for  haulage  to 
storage  bin,  at  a  very  small  cost 
per  ton,  is  an  item  which  would  be 
very  much  appreciated  by  most 
manufacturers. 

Advantages  which  follow  the 
above  results  are :  Reduction  of 
wear  and  tear  on  Dry  Pan  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters ;  the  saving 
of  all  pit  laborers,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  is  required  to  operate 
the  Planer;  a  perfect  mixture  of  the 
bank  from  top  to  bottom;  a  saving 
of  all  explosives  formerly  used ;  in¬ 
creased  capacity  and  better  product. 
These  are  also  items  which  the 
manufacturer  would  appreciate. 

The  Goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg  every  day  “did  not  have  any¬ 
thing  on”  the  Powell  Patented  Shale 
and  Clay  Planer ;  built  in  sizes  to 
handle  your  proposition  from  a  two- 
foot  surface  clay  bank  to  a  hard 
shale  bank  100  feet  high.  Any  ca¬ 
pacity  delivered  that  is  required. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS 

Rushville,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Infringements  will  be  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecuted 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 
First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 
“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED— HELP. 

WANTED — An  experienced  superintendent  for  a 
tile  and  brick  plant.  Must  know  machinery, 
thoroughly  understand  working  of  clay  and 
shale,  hollow  ware,  burning,  how  to  handle  men, 
and  get  results.  None  but  live  wires  and  those 
who  can  do  things  need  apply.  State  complete 
experience,  age,  married  or  single,  what  you  can 
do,  salary  expected  and  references.  Address: 
P.  O.  Box  421,  Mason  City,  la.  12-1 


“WANTED- — Experienced  Hoffman  continuous- 
kiln  burner.  Give  references.  Address:  F.  L. 
Warner,  1902  Union  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  12-3. 


WANTED— POSITIONS. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  clay  plant  foreman. 

Can  take  care  of  machinery,  handle  men,  un¬ 
derstand  clay  and  shale.  Good  habits.  Have 
been  superintendent  of  plant  for  last  15  years; 
past  nine  years  with  the  same  company.  Now 
employed.  Good  references.  Will  take  position 
when  called  upon.  Address:  12-D,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record’’.  12-1. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  of  dry 
press,  soft  or  stiff-mud  brick  plant,  up  and 
down-draft  cold  burning  kilns.  Eight  years’ 
experience,  reference  furnished.  Address:  H. 
F.  Durham,  560  McLemore,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

11-1-4P 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent.  Thirty  years’  experience;  capable  of 
handling  any  proposition,  large  or  small;  face  or 
pavers.  Best  of  references.  Address:  11-BH, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-2P 


POSITION  WANTED — As  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  plant.  Experienced  in  fire¬ 
clay,  silica,  paving  brick  and  hollow  block.  Em¬ 
ployed  but  desire  change.  Best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress:  12-A,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

12-1-P. 

WANTED — Position  by  sand-lime  brick  man  of 
many  years’  experience.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  manufacturing.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
11-BD,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-3 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Man  with  eighteen 
years’  experience  as  head  burner  and  superin 
tendent  of  brick  plants,  offers  services  to  firms 
having  difficulties  with  burning.  Understands 
all  kinds  of  kilns.  Would  take  burning  end  by 
contract,  or  whole  plant  contract,  or  salary. 
Guarantee  results  with  least  possible  amount  of 
fuel.  Thoroughly  understand  machinery.  Ad 
dress:  11-BT,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”? 

11-2-1 


WANTED — Position  by  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  brick  game  from  pit  to  office, 
the  manufacture  of  first-class,  high-grade  face 
brick,  fire  brick,  common  brick,  and  hollow  ware. 
Can  erect  new  plants,  thoroughly  understands 
boilers,  engines.  Erect  kilns  and  a  hustler  with 
labor.  Address:  11-H,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  11-2 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  clav 

plant;  either  brick,  soft  or  stiff-mud  process, 
hollow  ware  or  paving  brick  plant.  Am  also 
No.  1  burner  with  many  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
sults  guaranteed.  Best  of  references.  Address: 
10-BD,  eare  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

10-2-3P 


POSITION  WANTED— Ceramic  engineer,  mar¬ 
ried,  4  years’  experience,  employed;  factory 
closed  indefinitely.  Address:  11-BA,  care  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-1 


WANTED — CLAV  WORKING  PLANTS. 

BRICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED — Am  a 
cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bargain.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address:  Box 
49S0,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”.  12-1. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good  brick 
and  tile  plant  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  D. 
F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  12-1-P. 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


WANTED — Two  second-hand  electric  brick 
transfer  cars,  double  track,  direct  current  type. 
Write,  stating  condition,  location  and  best  cash 
price.  Veedersburg  Paver  Co.,  Veedersbutg, 
Ind.  12-1 


WANTED — Approximately  200  second  -  hand 

double  deck  steel  drier  cars.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Address:  12-B,  care  of  "Brick  and 
Clay  Record”.  12-1 


WANTED  TO  BUT — A  rotary  press,  24,000  ca¬ 
pacity  for  sand-lime  brick.  Address:  11-C, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-2 


FOR  SALE— CLAY  LANDS. 

FOR  SALE — Four  hundred  acre  tract  of  land, 
located  on  railroad  close  to  river,  composed 
of  fire  clay  and  shale  that  will  make  the  finest 
kind  of  sewer  pipe,  paving  and  building  brick. 
Abundance  of  coal  and  timber  on  land  with 
sidetrack  on  property.  Best  factory  location  in 
middle  west.  For  information  write  owner,  E. 
N.  Peterson,  Sterling,  Ill.  11-6P 


FOR  SALE — CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 


FOR  SALE. 

Machinery  Used  30  Days,  Worth  $10,- 
000.  Can  Be  Bought  for  One-Fourth 
Value,  if  Taken  SOON. 

Whole  plant  cost  $25,000,  and  can  be 
bought  for  one-fourth  that.  Five  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  clay,  and  the  best  kind  of 
gypsum.  Plant  could  run  day  and  night 
for  a  hundred  years  and  not  exhaust 
clay  supply.  Located  eight  miles  east 
of  Glenwood  Springs.  Colo. 

Four-mold  Berg  dry  press,  Raymond  8 
ft.  dry  pan  (adjustable  sole  plate),  clay 
mixer,  cup  elevator  and  steel  buckets, 
Standard  piano  wire  screen,  No.  2  Day- 
tonian  brick  machine,  automatic  cutter,  8 
ft.  single  pugmill,  150  h.p.  throttling 
heavy  duty  engine,  100  h.p.  horizontal 
tubular  boiler  for  100  lb.  working  pres¬ 
sure,  duplex  pump,  spring  barrows,  dry 
press  trucks,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting 
and  all  equipment  necessary  for  operation 
of  plant.  Address:  11-BE,  care  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-1 


FOR  SALE — Tile  plant  doing  good  business  and 
in  splendid  location.  For  particulars  address 
owner:  Charles  Lee,  North  Star,  Mich.  12-4-P. 


FOR  SALE — Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good  condition.  Fine  location.  Address: 
J.  M.,  Duffleld,  Mich.  7-2-TF 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE— Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.  2-TF 


FOR  SALE — 200  Chambers  22-inch  single  deck 
dryer  cars,  weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  F'rice: 
1 V2  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  cars  our  plant. 
The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg.  Ill. 

11-3 


FOR  SALE — Down  delivery  attachment  for  Fate 
machine  for  making  large  sizes  tile.  Scarcely 
used  and  a  bargain.  Carlinville  Clay  Co.,  Car- 
linville.  Ill.  11-2TF 


WILL  EXCHANGE — -100-plate  filter  press,  dou¬ 
ble  blunger  and  sifter  for  disintegrator,  gran¬ 
ulator,  chaser  mill  or  cutting  table  for  block  or 
drain  tile;  or  will  sell  separately.  Address: 
Daphne  Pottery  Co.,  Daphne,  Ala.  11-2-3P 


FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brothers, 
Rolfe,  la.  8-2TF 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co.. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfield  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 

Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3-ltf. 


FOR  SALE — One  American  Process  dryer,  one 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co’s,  model  C  press. 
Address:  11-A,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  xi-2 


FOR  SALE — Complete  equipment  Chambers 
stiff-mud  60,000  capacity  plant,  or  any  part. 
See  now  in  operation.  Address:  11-B,  care  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  11-2 


RAILS 

all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  tracK  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

L.  B.  FOSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections,  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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FOB  SALE — REB TJDLT  MACHINERY. 


PROPERLY  REBUILT  MACHINERY  IN 
STOCK. 

Boilers — stationary,  firebox  and  vertical,  all 
sizes,  high  and  low  pressure. 

Engines — Corliss,  automatic,  throttling,  gas 
and  gasoline. 

Generators  and  Motors — all  sizes  and  kinds, 
direct  connected  and  belted,  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  —  heaters,  pumps, 
valves,  pipe,  belting,  new  and  second  hand, 
corn  mills,  fans,  blowers,  saw  mills,  wood¬ 
working  and  ironworking  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Leader 
Injectors  and  Ejectors.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We  can  fill  them. 

The  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  1733  Powers  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  9-tf. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1896. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR  REAL  ESTATE 
— No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  want  to 
buy  or  sell  a  brick  plant  or  business,  write  me 
today.  Address:  John  B.  Wright,  4980  Adams 
Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  12-1. 


13ETTER  to  read  a  dozen 
ads  you  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in,  than  to  miss  one  that 
would  be  of  value  to  you. 


Refractories  and  Furnaces 

By  F.  T.  HARVARD,  356  pages,  6x9, 
fully  illus.,  $4.00  (17s)  net,  postpaid. 
Presents:  I.  Material  collected  dur¬ 
ing  the  author’s  activities  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  furnace  operations  in 
America,  England  and  Germany. 

II.  A  digest  of  the  available  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  properties  and  prepa¬ 
ration,  sources  and  processes  of  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  materials. 

III.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
furnace  materials. 

For  Sale  By 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 
445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 


RAILS 

SMALL  ORDERS  GIVEN  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

40,  56,  60, 70,  75,  80, 85  &  90  lb. 

RELAYING  RAILS 

FOR  SIDINGS,  SPURS,  Etc. 

8, 12, 16,20,25,30,35,40  &  45  lb. 

NEW  STEEL  RAILS 

FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 

SECOND-HAND  Rails,  cu«t  to 
any  length  desired,  for  BRA¬ 
CING,  UNDERPINNING,  LIN¬ 
TELS,  concrete  REENFORC¬ 
ING,  BUCKSTAVES.  All  kept 
in  stock  for  quick  shipment 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1 103  Bessemer  Bldg., 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

RAIL  DEALERS 


Don’t  delay  -—Investigate  now 

The  Underwood  Producer 
Gas  Fired  Burning  System 

(Patented) 

and  get  started  today  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  its  economies. 

The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of  the 
House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


experience 


you  would  like  to  make, 
one  of  the  above  Machines  because  of  what  so  many  other 
for  them. 


is  a  dear  Teacher.  Wise  is  the  Man  who  profits  by  the 
Experience  of  Others.  When  you  are  having'  trouble 
in  making1  the  Amount  or  Quality  of  Hollow  Ware  that 

-Be  the  Wise  Man  and  invest  in 
people  have  found  it  would  do 


L£ts.Not  Talk  W.ar  but  leave  that  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  it— instead  Let’s 
talk  .business.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your  plant  for  the  handling  of  the  deluge  of 
orders  that  is  certain  to  come  to  the  Clay  Worker  in  the  near  future.  A  Telegram  or  Post 
Lard  will  bring  you  full  information  in  regard  to  any  part  of  our  large  and  improved  line  of 
C  ay  VV  orkmg  Equipment,  Machines,  Cutters,  Dry  Pans,  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Convey¬ 
ors,  Elevators,  Locomotives,  or  whatever  you  are  interested  in. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  WoolworU^Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


AUTOMATIC  TABLE  FOR  CUTTING  CURVED  SILO  BLOCKS 

The  above  table  is  designed  for  curving  Silo  Blocks  to  any  desired  radius  for  different  sized 
silos  and  then  cutting  them  on  an  angle,  which  permits  of  practically  even  mortar  joints  and 
makes  a  very  substantial  wall.  ‘  , 

Platens  with  the  desired  curve  are  provided,  also  a  special  roller  to  make  the  column  of  clay 
conform  to  this  curve  before  it  is  cut.  Slanting  standards,  or  guides,  and  our  new  cam  reel, 
which  holds  each  cutter  arm  in  position  against  its  standard,  insure  a  positive  angle  cut  of  the 
curved  blocks. 

Each  block  is  exactly  like  each  other  one,  but  every  alternate  one  comes  from  the  table 
with  the  convex  side  or  the  concave  side  uppermost.  When  desired  this  table  can  be  equipped 
with  our  friction  driving  arrangement,  which  makes  an  ideal  outfit  for  the  above  purpose. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


Plymouth,  Ohio 


Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geljsbeek 
Eastern  Oltice:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  .fas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 

The  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer— Successtul  Results  Always  Certain 
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ETO)  The  “Tecktonius-Vogt”  Kiln 

-  Stands  for 

EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  _ 


SPECIAL  PATENTED  FEATURES  OF  TECKTONIUS 


VOGT  KILNS 


Used  in  water-smokin 
ground  flues  at  each  e 


PYRpMETER 


Usanthtur 


■a misfit 


P/RE 

BRICK 

ORATt 


|  ClSAf*  CW 


PA  V 


Front  View  of  Fire 
Furnace. 


Auxiliary 

Fire  Furnace  nel— part  of  heat  ascending" "through 
opening  in  center  and  allowing  moisture  to  escape 
thorugh  hole  in  crown  with  up-draft. 

Solid  Grate  Burns  finer  and  cheaPer  coal  without 
Fii-^  waste.  Makes  most  effective  coking 

.  table.  Creates  intense  oxidizing  heat, 

iiasiest  regulated,  most  economical  firing  furnace  in 
existence. 

Stack  DamDerConiVenient  counter  weight  draft  in 
Cnntrrtl  stack  gives  perfect  control  of  direc- 

^oniroi  _  tion  and  degree  of  heat  at  all  times— 

thus  reducing  to  minimum  chances  for  underburnino-  or 
overturning.  & 

Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


Sectional  View  of  Fire 
Furnace 


E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Kenfield-Leach  Co.,  Printers,  Chicago. 


Chicago,  December  15,  1914 


f  xM 


Special  f  eatures  “ V  f*cc  u,.,c"R^u,'r,,;"T,u,',’1 


m  A  iLiiv.ii  i>iv.n, - icttv  ncn  - 

ing  from  Frame  to  Brick”;  The  Sears-Roebuck  Pavement 


-T. 


Cf 
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WELL  IE-MADE 


Revolving,  Shaking 
or  Stationary 
Screens 

Open  or  enclosed,  wire  cloth  or 
perforated  metal.  For  any  purpose. 


Direct  Connected  Hoists  and  Car  Pullers 

Catalogue  J-20  for  our  full  line  of 

ELEVATING,  CONVEYING  and  TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 


WELLER  MFG.  CO., 


Chicago 
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Facts 


We  sell  the  highest  grade  of  drying  equipment  which 
brains,  coupled  with  experience,  can  produce. 

With  that  equipment  goes  the  knowledge,  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  a  lifetime,  of  proper  application  to  the  maze 
of  conditions  as  found  on  brick  yards.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  cannot  be  bought. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  brick  manufacturing  concerns  is  worthy  of 
note. 

Can  you  afford  to  experiment? 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 

M  anufacturers — Engineers 

417  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Fire  Boxes 


On  Our  Steel  Shell  Kilns 
We  Have  a  Wide  Range 
of  Fireboxes  Which  Can 
be  Used,  the  Box  Being 
Practically  Independent  of 
the  Kiln  (as  shown  oppo¬ 
site  ) 

Let  Us  Tell  You  More 
Write  Now 

Claude  Smith  Company 

Kiln  Builders 

Plymouth  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A 

Alliance  Brick  Co . 

.P-  7 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.  . 

.P-  5 

Alsey  Brick  6c  Tile  Co. 

.P-  4 

Alton  Brick  Co . 

.P-  7 

American  Enameled  Brick 

6c  Tile  Co . 

P-  7 

American  Process  Co.  . 

1235 

Ambursen  Co . 

1237 

Atlas  Car  6c  Mfg.  Co  .  .  . 

1211 

Auburn  Wagon  Co . 

1215 

B 

Baird  Machine  6c  Mfg.  Co. 

1214 

Barr  Clay  Co . 

P-  4 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 
Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co  . 

Bonner  6c  Marshall . 

Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co  .  , 
Broderick  6c  Bascom  .  .  .  . 
Brown  Instrument  Co.  .  . 
Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 


Canton  Grate  Co  ......  1  2  1  5 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.  .  .  P-  6 
Chambers  Bros.  Co  .  I  175-1216 
Chicago  Brick  M.  Co.  .  .  1224 
Chicago  Retort  6c  Fire 

Brick  Co . P-  3 

Childs,  O.  J.,  Co . 1216 

Classified  Ads . 1242 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops.  1206 
Cleveland  Alloys  Co  ....  1  2  I  7 
Cleveland  Bk.  6c  Clay  Co.P-  5 
Consol.  Tramway  Co.  .  .  123  7 


Davenport  Loco.  Wks 

.1210 

Danville  Brick  Co.  .  .  . 

.  .P-  6 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.  .  . 

.  .P-  3 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.P-  5 

Dewey  Bros . 

I  Dodge  Mfg.  Co . 

.  1206 

Dover  hire  Brick  Co.  . 

.P-  3 

E 

Eagle  Iron  Works . 

.  1209 

Eastern  Machy.  Co. 

.  1243 

Englehard,  Chas . 

.  1208 

Evans  Clay  Co .... 

.P-  3 

F 

Fairbanks,  Morse  6c  Co. 

.1176 

Farr  Bk.  Co  .... 

Federal  Clay  Pro.  Co.  , 

.P-  4 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  .  . 

.  1206 

G 

Gandy  Belting  Co.  . 

.1221 

General  Traffic  Assoc. 

1206 

Gerlock,  H.  W .  .  . 

1206 

H 

Hamburg  Vit.  Bk.  Co.  . 

.P-  6 

Harris  Brick  Co .  . 

.P-  5 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co  . 

1209 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co. 

.P-  6 

Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co 

.P-  8 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co.  , 

1219 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co 

.P-  7 

J 

Jackson  6c  Church  Co.. 

1209 

Information  in 
Tabloid  Form 

Every  advertisement  is  intended 
to  make,  facilitate,  or  influence 
sales  of  the  product  advertised. 
But  no  man  is  going  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  about  which  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  the  first  essential 
of  a  good  advertisement  is  that  it 
shall  be  instructive  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  Now,  plant 
growth  depends  largely  upon  the 
owner  s  ability  to  acquire  an  ever- 
increasing  mastery  of  the  process 
of  manufacture.  And  the  broad¬ 
minded  clayworker  cares  not 
from  what  source  his  information 
comes,  so  long  as  it  be  reliable  in¬ 
formation.  The  information  set 
forth  in  these  advertising  pages  is 
truthful  and  authoritative — com¬ 
ing  from  the  very  source  of  sound 
knowledge.  Why,  then,  should 
any  plant  owner  ignore  this  infor¬ 
mation?  Why  should  he  not 
rather  welcome  it,  and  possess 
himself  of  it,  and  make  use  of  it — 
knowing  that  it  is  here  laid  before 
him  in  the  most  concise,  conve¬ 
nient  form? 

The  letter  “P  preceding  a  num¬ 
ber  refers  to  the  “Pink  Section” 


Keim  Brick  6c  Tile  Co  .  .  .  P-  8 

Keller  Brick  Co . P-  7 

Kimbell,  S.  S.,  Brick  Co.P-  8 
Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.  ...  1238 


Lehigh  Car  Wheel  6c  Axle 

Works  . 1207 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement.  1214 

M 

Main  Belting  Co . 1173 

Manufacturers  Eq.  Co..  I  223 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  6c  S.  Co.  1  2  1  0 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co  .  1213 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.  I  2  I  2 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier.  1238 
Maurer  6c  Son,  Henry.  .  .  P-  3 
Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P .  .  .  P-  6 
Mexico  Bk.  6c  F.  Clay  Co.P-  4 
Metropolitan  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P-.  6 
Murphysboro  Pav.  Bk.  Co.P-  4 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co  .  .  .  1208 

N 

N.  P.  B.  M.  A . 1236 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.P-  8 
Nelsonville  Brick  Co  .  .  .  .  P-  5 

o 

Ohio  Gal.  6c  Mfg.  Co.  ..  1235 
Ohio  Kiln  Co . ]  2  1 


ittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co  .  .  P-  8 
urington  Paving  Bk.  Co.P-  6 


Queens  Run  Fire  Bk.  Co.P-  3 
Quinn,  John . p_  4 

R 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co .  .  P-  8 
Richardson-Lovejoy  ....1208 
Roessler  6c  Hasslacher.  .1213 


f-  A-  F-  E . 1240 

Sawyer  Belting  Co . 1239 

Schaffer  Eng.  6c  Eq.  Co.  1220 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons..  I  239 
Schultz  6c  Son,  A.  L ....  I  2  I  2 
Shawmut  Paving  Bk.  Co.P-  6 

Smith  Co.,  Claude . 1171 

Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co  ......  P-  3 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.  .1226 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  .1241 

Sterling  Brick  Co . p.  4 

Stupakoff  Laboratories.  .  1207 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F.  .  .  .  1206 


Tecktonious  Mfg.  Co...  1244 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Bk.  Co.P-  7 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co.  .  123  7 
Trautwein  Dryer  6c  Engi¬ 
neering  Co . 1171 

u 

United  Brick  Co . P-  5 

w 

Webb  Wire  Works . 1235 

Weller  Mfg.  Co . |  ]  70 

Westinghouse  El.  6c  Mfg.  1218 
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Here’s  a  photograph  of  a  whale  of  a  LEVIATHAN  that  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  a  whale  of  material  for  a  whale  of  a  time. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  fish  story,  even  though  the  first  Leviathan  was 
an  aquatic  animal. 

What  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  this  belt  looks  about  6  ft. 
wide  at  one  end  and  1  ft.  at  the  other.  Thus  the  eye  deceives  you,  which  illus¬ 
trates  how  impossible  it  is  to  gauge  a  belt  by  appearances.  When  you  order  your 
next  belt  why  not  make  it  a 

LEVIATHAN 

and  be  sure  you  are  right?  An  imitation  Leviathan  belt  is  no  better  than  the 
material,  construction,  and  the  “know  how,”  in  the  way  of  a  manufacturing 
organization,  that  is  back  of  it.  Thirty-two  years  of  belt  making,  striving  to 
attain  the  ideal  in  belting  for  Clay  Plants,  makes  it  impossible  for  any  competi¬ 
tor  to  produce  LEVIATHAN’S  equal. 

MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE  BIRMINGHAM 

Represented  in  Canada  by  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 
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Bibliography  of  Clay  and 
Ceramic  Arts  (Branner) .$2.00 

Bricks  and  Tiles  (Dobson)  .  .  . 
. $1.20 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edi¬ 
tion)  . $1.00 

Brick  Houses  and  How  to 
Build  Them  (Radford)  ..$  1 .00 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of 
Practical  (Hammond)..  .  .60c 

Bricklaying  System  (Gilbreth) 
. $3.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker)..  .  ,60c 

Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mit¬ 
chell)  . $3.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence, 

Properties  and  Uses  (Ries)  .  . 
. . $5.00 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels 
(Griffen) . $5.00 

Clays,  Tables  of  Analyses 
(Crossley)  . $2.00 

Clayworker’s  Handbook 
(Searle)  . $2.00 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Con¬ 
struction  and  Operation 
(Love joy)  . $1.00 

Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays 
(Bleininger)  . $2.00 

Engines  and  Boilers  (Watson) 
. $1.00 

Engineering  for  Land  Drain¬ 
age  (Elliott) . $2.00 

Estimating  and  Contracting 
(Radford)  . $2.00 

Garage  and  Motor  Boat  Houses 
. $2.00 

Glazer’s  Book  (Raes)..  .$1.00 

Handbook  of  Steam  Shovel 
Work  . $1.50 

Hollow  Tile  House  (Sq  uiers)  . 

. $2.50 

How  to  Analyze  Clay  (Ashby) 
. $1.00 

How  to  Read  Plans  (Radford) 
. 50c 


157  Pages  9  1-4x6,  Showing  Forms 
Price  $2.00 


COST  problems  affect  every  in¬ 
dividual — employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  alike — the  more  each 
cam  know  of  the  basic  principles,  the 
more  readily  cam  these  problems  be 
solved. 

The  Profitable  Wage  deads  with 
the  fundaunentals  in  a  manner  that 
every  reader  can  understand  and 
apply. 

Moody’s  Magatzine  says:  “An  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  very  practi¬ 
cal  book  on  the  capitalization  of  the 
Human  Machine,  an  application  of 
the  principle  of  cost  finding  to  labor. 
The  book  not  only  presents  a  very 
plausible  solution  of  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  but  is  full  of  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  applicable  to  auiy  business.  It 
explains  the  principles  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting  in  language  any  reader  can 
understand.” 

Busy  business  men  will  do  well  to 
read  this  book,  and  study  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  many  affairs. 

It  is  on  sale,  through  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record’s”  book  department, 
for  $2.00,  postage  paid. 


Any  book  on  this  list  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  No 
book  will  be  sent  out  on  approval. 


Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks 
(English  Edition) . $2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(Worcester)  . 75c 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile 
(English  Edition) . $1.00 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) 
. $5.00 

New  Competition  (Eddy)  .  .  .. 
. $1.50 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays 
(Fairie) . $1.50 

Observations  on  Pottery 
(Beckwith)  . 60c 

One  Hundred  Bungalows 
(BBA)  . 50c 

Practical  Brick  and  Tile  Book 
(Dobson-Hammond)  ...$2.40 

Practical  Farm  Drainage 
(Elliott)  . $1.50 

Practical  Lessons  in  Architect¬ 
ural  Drawing  (Wm.  B.  Tut- 
hill)  . $2.50 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducers  (Wyer)  . $4.00 

Producer  Gas  Fired  Furnaces 
(Nagel)  . $2.00 

Profitable  Wage . $2.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces 
(Harvard) . $4.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence 
(Love  joy)  . 50c 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Con¬ 
densed)  . $3.50 

Sewage  Disposal  Works:  Their 
Design  and  Construction 
(Easdale)  . $4.00 

Sewage  Disposal  (Fuller)  .... 
. $6.00 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) 

. $1.00 

Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make 


It  (Vogt-Turner) . 25c 

Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel 
Economy  (Booth) . $2.50 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick 
(Wheeler) . $2.00 


Address  All  Inquiries  to 

Brick  and  Clay  Record’s  Book  Department 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 


Standard  ^Pattern  No.  10  Brickmaking  Machine  with 

No.  5  Rotary  Side  Cutter 

An  Auger  Machine  capable  of  making  1  00  standard  size  builders  per  minute,  and  a 
proportionate  number  of  block.  Will  cut  both  brick  and  block  thicknesses  at  the  same  time. 

The  No.  5  Rotary  Cutter  is  for  side  cut  Builders — for  both  end-cut  and  side-cut  Pav- 
srs — for  Fire  Brick  and  Furnace  Block  work. 

A  Cutter  adaptable  to  different  products  with  small  expense  for  duplicate  parts. 

A  Continuously  Rotating  Cutter  of  Large  Capacity 


Dry  Pans  —  Crushers  —  Disintegrators  —  Granulators 
and  Feeders — Pug-Mills  of  various  lengths  and  designs. 

CHAMBERS  BROS.  CO,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(See  also  page  1216) 
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This  is  the  only 
starting  device 

you  need  for  a  “K  B  V”  Motor  and 
you  can  put  it  anywhere. 


The  simplicity  of  this  Internal-starter  Induction 
Motor  is  one  feature  that  makes  it  especially 
desirable  to  meet  the  requirements  encoun¬ 
tered  in  brick  and  tile  plants. 


Internal  Starter 

takes  the  place  of  complicated  starting 
devices  and  expensive  wiring. 

Big  Shaft  « 

running  in  self  oiling  phosphor  bronze 
bearings  makes  the  motor  efficient, 
smooth  running — long  lived. 

Heavy  Insulation 

prevents  any  possibility  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  break-downs  which  occur  in 
lighter  motors  used  for  hard  service. 


"KBV”  Motor 
with  bearing 
bracket  removed 
to  show  internal 
starter. 


Let  us  give  pou  details  about  this  and  other  motors 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


s  Chicago 


New  York 


San  Francisco  = 


ri 
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The  Editor’s  Corner 

Comment,  Criticism  and  Advice  on  Live 
Issues  Affecting  Clay  Products  and 
on  Their  Uses,  Sale  and  Manufacture 


O  MANY  progressive  thoughts  were 
expressed  in  the  conventions  re¬ 
cently  held  at  French  Lick,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  pick  out  one  that 
seemed  to  have  more  value  than  the  rest. 

Nothing  of  greater  value,  however,  was  sug¬ 
gested  than  the  proper  placing  of  the  word 
“competitor.” 

When  the  brickmaker  learns  a  little  more 
about  this  much  misused  word,  he  will  do 
more  to  increase  his  material  prosperity  than 
he  is  doing  at  the  present  time. 

An  incident  occurred,  during  the  convention, 
which  illustrates  a  certain  point. 

Having  confessed  to  the  recent  completion 
of  thirty  frame  houses  on  land  owned  by  a 
brickmaking  plant — these  houses  intended  for 
the  occupancy  of  brick  plant  employes — the 
brickmaker  gave  as  an  excuse,  that  he  had  no 
brick  on  the  yard  which  he  could  use  for  the 
purpose  of  building  these  houses. 

In  other  words,  all  of  the  material  which  he 
had  made  and  could  make,  was  sold  and  had 
to  be  shipped  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the  kilns. 

On  being  asked  where  the  difference  lay  be¬ 
tween  his  condition  in  “having  no  brick  on  the 
yard”  and  that  of  the  prospective  builder  who 
was  being  urged  to  “Build  with  Brick” — he  an¬ 
swered:  “What  would  you  have  me  do — buy 
brick  from  a  competitor  and  so  give  him  a 
‘show’  job?” 

Who  is  the  brickmaker’s  competitor?  Is  it 
the  man  who  also  makes  brick  and  who,  every 
time  he  secures  an  order,  takes  an  order  away 
from  another  brickman? 

Or,  is  it  the  carpenter-contractor,  who  by 
misstating  facts  regarding  the  comparative  cost 
of  frame  and  brick,  leads  a  dozen  prospective 
builders  away  from  brick  while  two  or  more 
brickmen  are  quarreling  about  “competition?” 

Or  is  it  the  man  who  owns  a  lumberyard  and 
who  advertises  that  the  whole  fabric  of  brick 
publicity — durability,  beauty,  economy — is  all 
“bunk?”  How  about  his  “competition?” 


Figures  read  at  French  Lick  show  that  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  residence 
construction  in  the  country  goes,  year  after  year, 
into  frame. 

And,  like  dogs  quarreling  over  a  bone,  the 
clay  industry  shows  its  teeth  and  snarls  over 
the  remaining  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent. 

Despite  the  logic  of  its  advertising,  the 
strength  of  its  position  in  having  the  only  tried- 
and-not-found-wanting  fire-resistant  material,  it 
contents  itself  with  the  division  of  the  small  per¬ 
centage,  that  must  be  given,  in  part,  to  hollow 
tile,  to  common-brick  and  to  face-brick. 

Every  time  a  brick  manufacturer  endeavors 
to  widen  his  own  market  by  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising,  a  great  majority  of  the 
men  who  are  benefiting,  to  some  extent,  by  his 
advertising,  take  the  chance  to  “put  up  a  strong¬ 
er  fight”  against  his  project,  that  may  defeat 
the  object  of  his  advertising. 

As  Paul  B.  Belden  remarked  in  this  paper: 
“Switching  from  Frame  to  Brick,”  the  only 
“help”  that  he  received  from  brickmen  was 
when  a  competitor  dropped  in  to  “knock”  Bel¬ 
den  brick. 

In  Detroit,  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  and 
Dealers’  Association  have  “come  out  strongly” 
against  the  recognition  of  hollow-tile  in  the 
building  code  which  that  city  is  drafting. 

As  a  consequence,  in  Cleveland,  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  present  month,  was  organized 
the  Hollow  Tile  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America  and,  if  rumors  be  not  unfounded,  this 
association  will  give  considerable  thought  and 
time  to  defeating  the  object  of  the  brickmen  of 
Detroit. 

The  lumber  interests  of  the  country,  who  at 
least  have  sense  enough  to  work  together  and 
not  against  each  other,  and  the  cement  interests 
who,  seemingly,  find  it  easy  to  work  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  must  be  smiling  broadly. 

Indeed  it  must  be  easy  to  smile  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lumber  interests,  they  have  be¬ 
tween  sixty  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
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residence  construction  of  the  country  coming  to 
them  almost  without  an  effort. 

Once  in  a  while  some  slight  threatening 
movement  disturbs  their  complacency  and, 
perhaps,  puts  a  “crimp”  in  that  smile. 

One  of  these  efforts  was  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America  which,  it  must  be  re¬ 
corded,  died  in  its  early  youth  from  lack  of 
financial  nourishment. 


COMPETITION  which  takes  sixty  to  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  business  in 
sight,  is  dangerous. 

It  appears  that,  unless  the  evidence  we  are 
receiving  is  false,  this  remarkable  gift  of  the 
American  people  to  the  lumbermen  is  made 
under  a  misapprehension. 

We  are  told  that  the  average  American 
builder  believes  that  brick  construction  is  a 
sign  and  a  symbol  of  wealth  and  that  unless  he 
wishes  to  appear  to  his  neighbors  as  flaunting 
his  newly  made  fortune  in  their  faces,  it  is  well 
for  him  to  “follow  the  crowd”  and  build  as  the 
others  do,  with  the  “poor  man’s  material” — 
wood. 

In  case,  by  the  merest  incident,  some  of  the 
truth  about  brick  construction  comes  to  the 
mind  of  this  average  American  man,  he  natur¬ 
ally  asks  a  few  questions  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
checked  by  the  information  given  him  by  the 
“poor  man’s  contractor” — always  a  carpenter. 

Meanwhile  a  brick  manufacturer  who  will 
“knock  off”  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  a  hundred 
thousand  brick  order,  to  “move”  a  certain  pile 
of  brick  off  his  yard,  will  need  a  stockholders’ 
meeting  and  a  “referendum  vote”  before  he 
will  subscribe  a  hundred  dollars  to  a  publicity 
fund  that  will  ram  home  the  truth  about  brick 
construction  to  ten  million  prospective  home 
builders. 


COMING  at  a  time  when  a  Good  Roads 
Convention  is  in  progress  in  Chicago, 
the  appeal  made  by  Charles  J.  Deck- 
man,  president  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  to  the  trade  press, 
is  particularly  pertinent. 

It  is  that  every  legitimate  influence  be 
brought  to  bear,  to  limit  the  number  of  Na¬ 
tional  Good  Roads  Conventions  to  one — and 
that  one  to  be  held  annually. 

The  men  who  are  making  the  materials  that 


enter  into  road  construction  are  too  busy  to 
spend  their  days  and  dollars  traveling  up  and 
down  the  country,  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the 
promoters  of  Good  Roads  “Shows”  and  “Na¬ 
tional”  Good  Roads  Meetings. 

The  Good  Roads  movement  is  worthy  of 
every  encouragement  and  support.  It  will  be 
more  effective,  however,  if  regarded  as  a  “lo¬ 
cal  issue.”  When  various  state,  city,  town  and 
hamlet  good  roads  clubs  have  done  their  work, 
awakening  the  public  with  whom  they  are  in 
direct  contact,  they,  in  turn,  may  elect  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  “national”  congress,  which  will  have 
to  do  with  matters  that  pertain  to  interstate 
highways,  government-aided  roads  and  the  like. 

As  President  Deckman  says  in  his  letter — 
“We  believe  by  such  action  the  good  roads 
movement  itself  will  receive  greater  benefit. 
The  exhibitors  can  and  will  present  a  better  and 
more  elaborate  showing  of  far  greater  educa¬ 
tional  value,  and  necessarily  there  will  follow 
an  elimination  of  all  personal,  political  or  sel¬ 
fish  interests,  that  now  detract  from,  rather  than 
serve,  the  real  purpose  and  object  of  such  con¬ 
ventions.” 

We  concur,  most  heartily,  with  President 
Deckman’s  criticism  of  the  multiplicity  of  “na¬ 
tional”  road  congresses,  and  trust  that  those 
who  now  control  the  destinies  of  road  associa¬ 
tions  that  are  not  purely  local,  will  “get  togeth¬ 
er”  with  a  view  to  making  one  annual  “nation¬ 
al”  convention — one  that  will  have  the  support 
of  all  interests  that  are  more  vitally  concerned 
in  the  highways,  than  in  the  holding  of  meetings 
where  time  and  money  are  wasted  to  make  a 
holiday. 

IT  MIGHT  be  well,  also,  if  the  “shows”  that 
accompany  these  conventions  were  man¬ 
aged  by  committees  made  up  of  the  va¬ 
rious  manufacturers  of  recognized  road  build¬ 
ing  materials. 

Good  Roads  Conventions,  like  all  other 
public  spirited  movements,  are  supposed  to  be 
for  civic  betterment.  The  shows  that  accom¬ 
pany  them  are  at  least  supposed  to  be  educa¬ 
tional. 

When  space  is  sold  to  anyone  who  has  money 
to  pay  for  it,  it  opens  the  door  to  a  host  of 
useless  contrivances,  against  which  dependable 
materials  must  compete.  And  in  this  way,  an 
undeserved  loss  is  put  upon  the  industry,  to 
make  a  profit  for  promotors. 
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,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick  Springs,  Indiana,  Where  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Two  Dele¬ 
gates,  Their  Wives  and  Daughters,  Sat  Down  to  a  Banquet,  Tendered  by  the  American  Face  Brick 

Association,  on  the  Evening  of  December  9,  1914. 

Face  Brick  Manufacturers 
Elect  Detroit  Brickmaker  President 

Harold  W.  Holmes,  General  Manager  of  the 
Puritan  Brick  Company  Chosen  to  Lead  the 
National  Association  During  Nineteen  Fifteen 


STARTING  with  a  roll  call  record  that  never  has  been 
surpassed  (and  never  will  be),  the  American  Face 
Brick  Association  opened  its  sessions  at  French  Lick, 
Indiana,  Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  1914,  every  plant  on  the  mem¬ 
bership  roll  being  represented. 

Routine  business,  enlightened  by  more-than-ordinarily- 
interesting  officers’  reports,  consumed  the  balance  of  the 
day.  Important  decisions  were  reached  regarding  the 
scope  of  the  transportation  and  other  committees.  In  the 
former  it  was  decided,  among  other  things,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  activities  of  the  secretary  in  the  way  of  securing  bet¬ 
ter  general  traffic  conditions  should  continue  and  that  he 
should  further  serve  the  membership  as  he  had  been  doing 
in  the  past  regarding  the  reporting  of  freight  rates  and 
checking  of  freight  bills.  It  was  decided,  however,  that 
on  questions  of  rate  adjustment,  no  action  should  be 
taken  by  him  or  the  transportation  committee,  which 
could  be  construed  as  working  to  the  disadvantage  of  any 
single  member  of  the  association,  until  the  matter  should 
have  been  submitted  to  every  individual  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  unamious  assent  to  the  proposition  obtained. 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  as  to  the  practicability 
and  advisability  of  drafting  a  telegraphic  code  for  the 


use  of  the  members  of  the  association  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other  and  with  their  representatives.  This  was 
given  approval  and  the  code  will  be  prepared  at  once. 

J.  M.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cost  ac¬ 
counting,  reported  that  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
this  direction,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
seriously  ill  for  several  weeks,  which  illness,  following 
on  that  of  Mr.  Lenkerd  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  had  put  a  more  or  less  effectual 
stop  to  the  conferences  which  were  to  have  been  held  by 
the  joint  committees  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  the  two  associations  represented  by  Mr. 
Lenkerd  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  9,  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’ 
Association  held  its  first  executive  session,  President  F. 
Lawson  Moores  presiding.  This  was  a  “closed”  session 
from  which  the  trade  press  was  excluded. 

The  face-brick  manufacturers’  meeting  at  the  same  time 
offered  a  most  attractive  program  in,  in  the  first  place, 
ries  of  “short  talks”  on  the  outlook  for  1915.  These  were 
given  by  Harold  W.  Holmes  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  who  spoke 
for  the  North;  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
the  East;  John  W.  Sibley  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the 
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South,  and  B.  W.  Ballou  of  Buffville,  Kan.,  for  the  West. 

The  first  of  the  speakers  sounded  the  keynote  for,  per¬ 
haps,  all  the  rest,  when  he  told  the  story  of  a  negro  wom¬ 
an  who,  having  been  injured  in  a  railroad  wreck,  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  lawyer  who  asked  her  if  she  intended  to 
sue  the  company.  On  her  asking  “Why?”  he  answered: 
“Don’t  you  want  damages?”  Her  answer  summarized 
the  condition  of  the  brick  business.  It  was  “  ’deed,  man, 
I  don’t  want  damages — what  I  need  is  repairs.” 

To  Paul  B.  Belden  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  due  the  credit 
for  what  might  be  called  the  “electrification”  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Although  unable  to  be  present  himself,  owing 
to  an  illness  in  his  home,  his  paper,  “Switching  from 
Frame  to  Brick,”  was  so  full  of  common  horse-sense,  per¬ 
tinent  suggestion  and  easily  understood  possibilities,  as 
to  bring  round  after  round  of  applause  to  its  reading  and 
a  resolution  that  it  be  read  again  in  a  joint  session  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers.* 

The  average  man,  who  has  gone  through  a  fire,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  this  has  been  one  which  affected  his  plant  or 
factory,  confronts  a  peculiar  condition.  He  finds,  as  a  rule, 
that  while  he  has  been  particularly  careful  in  every  other 
transaction,  he  has,  by  accepting  what  is  known  as  a 
“standard”  fire-insurance  policy,  bound  himself  as  a  party 
to  a  contract  in  which  there  is  anywhere  from  one  to 
seventeen  points  in  which,  again  in  all  probability,  he  has 
violated  the  contract. 

That  is  to  say,  when  the  “insurance  adjuster”  arrives 
and  the  man  who  has  suffered  the  fire-loss  puts  in  his 
“claim,”  he  is  shown  where,  if  the  insurance  company  de¬ 
sires  to  be  “technical”  it  need  not  pay  him  a  single  cent. 

Having  thus  reduced  the  “injured”  to  what  might  be 
described,  as  a  mental  pulp,  the  “adjuster”  is  able  to  “set¬ 
tle”  for  a  sum  which  is,  in  many  cases,  all  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  damage  received  and  against  which  the 
average  manufacturer  believes  he  is  insured. 

These  facts  were  entertainingly  and  graphically  set 


F.  LAWSON  MOORES 
Re-elected  President,  Face  Brick  Dealers’ 
Association 


JOSEPH  W.  MOULDING 
Retiring  President,  American  Face  Brick 
Association 


forth  by  John  J.  Thomas  of  the  Lloyd-Thomas  Company, 
appraisers.  The  object  of  the  talk  was  to  impress  upon 
his  audience  the  advisability  of  having  plant  appraisals 
made  while  the  plant  was  running,  the  machinery  in  good 
order,  and  every  physical  detail  at  a  point  where  a  figure 
could  be  reached  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  insured 
in  the  event  of  his  having  a  fire-loss. 

Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  9,  was  marked  by  what  was 
known  as  an  informal  banquet.  An  informal  banquet  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  “traditional”  banquet  in  that  the  speeches  are 
better  and  shorter  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
average  unfortunate  whose  politeness  is  often  strained 
to  breaking  point  by  a  compulsory  attention  given  a  se¬ 
ries  of  moth-eaten  anecdotes. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association 
banquet,  four  speakers  participated,  none  talked  more 
than  eight  minutes  and  each  had  something  interesting, 
instructive  and  worthy  to  say.  J.  W.  Moulding,  retiring 
president,  presided  at  the  guests’  table,  turning  over  the 
gavel  to  John  W.  Sibley,  who  acted  as  toastmaster.  Mr. 
Sibley  introduced  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  editor  of  the 
“Brickbuilder”  of  Boston,  who  in  turn  introduced  I.  K. 
Pond  of  Chicago,  former  president  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects,  and,  as  Mr.  Rogers  fittingly  said, 
“eminent  American  architect.” 

Some  time  Wednesday  afternoon,  presumably  at  the 
“closed”  session  of  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association, 
Floyd  E.  Waite  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  delivered  an  address 
on  “Safe  Construction,”  which  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  it,  praised  warmly.  Mr.  Waite  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination,  and  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  said  that  the  directors  of  the 
last  named  society  show  that  they  “mean  business”  and 
are  business  men,  in  that  they  have  their  speeches  made 
by  a  man  who  is  capable  of  speaking  in  public — a  rare 

“■Published  in  full  on  page  1194  of  this  issue  of  ‘‘Brick  and  Clay 
Record.” 
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art  in  these  days.  If  the  activities  of  the  Society  Advo¬ 
cating  Fire  Elimination  are  all  as  wisely  directed  as  is 
the  oratorical  work,  the  S.  A.  F.  E.  is  surely  built  on  the 
rock  of  common  sense. 

The  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  re-elected  its  en¬ 
tire  corps  of  officers  and  directors. 

French  Lick,  as  is  known  to  those  who  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  visit  this  garden  spot  of  the  Middle  West, 
is  a  dry  town.”  The  banquet,  as  a  consequence,  would 
have  brought  tears  of  joy  to  the  eyes  of  our  Secretary  of 
State  and  many  others  in  authority. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  and  perhaps  because  it  was  a 
business  convention,  the  delegates  were  “early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,”  bringing  to  the  Thursday  morning  session 
an  appreciative  audience  keenly  alive  to  the  pressing  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  profession.  It  met  Edward  E.  Sheasgreen, 
author  of  “The  Profitable  Wage,”  who  gave  them  a  most 
illuminating  talk  on  what  he  terms  “cost  finding,”  and  in 
this  “lecture,”  if  it  could  be  so  called,  he  pointed  out  the 
vast  difference  between  cost  “finding”  and  what  is  ordi¬ 
narily  known  as  cost  “accounting.”  This  subject  will  be¬ 
come  better  known  to  the  readers  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  with  succeeding  issues,  it  being  arranged  that 
Mr.  Sheasgreen  will  contribute  regularly,  for  some  months, 
to  the  columns  of  this  magazine. 

At  the  same  session,  the  election  of  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  was  scheduled,  and  after  listening  to  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  nominating  committee,  the  membership 
unanimously  elected  the  following  officers: 

Harold  W.  Holmes,  Puritan  Brick  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  president;  E.  C.  Clark,  Kittanning  Brick  and  Fire 
Clay  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  first  vice-president;  J.  M. 
Adams,  Ironclay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  directors:  F.  W.  Butter- 
worth,  Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill.;  Ralph 
Simpkins,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  John  H.  Black,  Jewettville  Brick  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  John  W.  Sibley,  Sibley  Brick  Company,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  Hay  Walker,  Hay  Walker  Brick  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Moulding,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  directors  chose,  as  the  executive  committee,  Frank 
W.  Butterworth,  W.  D.  Richardson  and  Ralph  Simpkins, 
who,  with  the  president  and  the  two  vice-presidents,  make 
a  strong  and  representative  committee,  from  which  much 
in  the  way  of  constructive  work  may  be  expected. 

The  newly  elected  president,  Harold  W.  Holmes 
showed  marked  ability  as  a  presiding  officer,  and  under 
his  administration  the  new  year  will  be  one  of  conserva¬ 
tive  progress  in  the  work  the  association  has  in  hand  or 
may  attempt. 

The  record  attendance,  the  enthusiasm,  the  progress  in¬ 
dicated  by  this  convention  brought  out  a  most  unusual 
mark  of  appreciation  from  the  members  when  a  proposal 
that  the  association  hold  its  conventions  semi-annually, 
instead  of  annually,  one  meeting  to  be  held  in  midsummer, 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  closing  session  of  the  convention  was  held  toward 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Dec.  10,  the  speak¬ 
ers  being  Frank  Stockdale  of  “System,”  whose  paper, 
Keeping  Up  with  Rising  Costs,”  carried  a  great  message 
to  the  rather  slim  audience  that  remained.  Dwelling,  for 
a  considerable  part,  upon  advertising,  he  pointed  to  him¬ 
self  as  a  typical  “middle  class”  American  citizen,  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  off  to  buy  land  and  erect  a  house,  but  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  so  much  of  this  world’s  goods  as  to  wish  to  build 
“beyond  his  means”  or  to  put  into  his  residence  the  “look 


of  extravagance.”  As  a  consequence,  although  he  did  not 
expect  to  build  for  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  he  had,  he  claimed,  every  intention  of  building  in 
frame,  because,  to  his  mind,  the  brick  house  cost  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  frame  and  only  could  be  afforded  by  a 
very  rich  man.  His  suggestions  were  much  along  the 
line  of  those  contained  in  Mr.  Belden’s  paper,  previously 
mentioned,  and  published  in  this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.” 

On  another  page  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  the  ac¬ 
count  of  what  Herman  L.  Matz,  president  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Clay  Products  Association  did  to  the  slim  remain¬ 
der  of  the  convention  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  address. 
The  uncertainty  of  Mr.  Matz’  arrival  (closing  as  he  did, 
a  flying  trip  to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast),  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  schedule  him  earlier  on  the  program  and,  as 
a  consequence,  many  of  the  delegates  were  forced  to  leave 
before  Mr.  Matz  had  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  to 
them  to  or  stay  over  a  full  twenty-four  hours. 

Comment,  as  heard  in  the  lobbies,  on  the  links  and  at 
“Brown’s,”  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  membership  of 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association  is  more  than  ever 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
executive  committee  and  by  the  secretary.  Every  individ¬ 
ual  member  who  was  interviewed  as  to  his  idea  of  the 
convention,  stated  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  something 
had  been  accomplished  for  the  individual  good  of  his 
company. 

A  quiet  spirit  of  optimism  prevailed  the  entire  attend¬ 
ance.  Several  points  were  brought  up  that  demonstrated 
the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  the  secretary’s  office, 
and  this,  in  itself,  is  adding  to  the  association’s  principal 
asset.  As  Mr.  Belden  said  in  his  paper,  “We  all  know  that 
if  the  feeling  developed  that  Secretary  Hollowell  was  par¬ 
tial,  this  association  would  soon  follow  the  ignominious 
way  of  many  others.” 

That  the  membership  has  unlimited  confidence  in  Mr. 
Hollowell  and  in  his  rigid  adherence  to  a  code  of  personal 
ethics  considerably  higher  than  that  held  by  the  average 
business  man,  speaks  well  for  the  association  and  its  fu¬ 
ture  effectiveness. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  and  unworthy  of  the  trade  press, 
if  an  account  of  this  convention  were  to  close  without  some 
words  of  appreciation  for  the  management  of  the  French 
Lick  Springs  Hotel.  Men  who  have  attended  conventions 
at  other  places  know  the  kind  of  treatment  generally  accorded 
delegates.  As  a  rule,  promises  of  “ample  accommodations” 
find  fulfillment  in  cot-beds  in  the  corridors,  for  which  as 
full  a  charge  is  made  as  though  a  well-ordered  room  was 
occupied.  Service  is,  many  times,  given  in  the  same  way — 
the  hotel  bites  off  more  than  it  can  chew,  but  never  wavers 
when  it  comes  to  making  out  the  bill. 

Contrary  to  all  convention  precedent,  the  management  of 
the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  refuses  conventions  when 
it  is  not  sure  that  it  will  have  ample  accommodations.  It 
gives  what  it  promises,  and  then  adds — adds  service,  accom¬ 
modation,  comfort — adds  everywhere  but  on  the  bill. 

Requests  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary  were  complied  with 
with  smiling  cheerfulness.  The  “banquet”  was  a  part  of 
the  hotel  accommodations — several  added  courses,  additional 
music,  a  unique  menu-card  in  the  form  of  a  cut-out  book¬ 
let — none  of  which  was  seen  on  the  bill.  No  one  bought  a 
“banquet  ticket”  for  none  were  sold — the  hotel  gave  the  ban¬ 
quet,  gratis. 

And,  in  every  other  way  that  he  could,  John  Freeman,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  Company, 
made  his  guests  feel  he,  like  the  output  of  their  factories, 
was  the  best  of  materials — a  brick. 
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The  Watercolor  Drawing  From  Which  This  Halftone  Was  Made,  Attracted  a  Great  Deal  of  Attention,  as  It  Hung  in  the  Lobby 

of  the  Hotel  at  French  Lick  Springs,  During  the  Face  Brick  Convention. 


The  Model  House  is  Started 

San  Francisco  Brick1  Men  Have  Begun 
to  Build  the  Brick  House'  that  Will 
Advertise  Clay  Products  to  the  Nation 


RETURNING  from  San  Francisco,  where  he  had 
planted  the  seed  of  a  most  productive  enthusiasm, 
Herman  L.  Matz,  president  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Clay  Products  Association,  came  to  French  Lick  almost 
at  the  close  of  the  face-brick  manufacturers’  session  and 
after  the  face-brick  dealers  had,  for  the  most  part,  start¬ 
ed  for  their  homes.  Those  who  know  the  genial  “Her¬ 
man”  (and  who,  connected  with  the  brick  business,  will 
confess  to  not  knowing  him),  will  realize  how,  flushed 
with  the  enthusiasm  given  him  by  the  support  of  the 
Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  and  by  the  common-brick 
interests  of  the  Middle  West  metropolis,  he  must  have  taken 
the  Pacific  Coast  people  by  storm. 

Busy  with  their  own  activities,  strained  to  the  utter¬ 
most  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by 
what  promises  to  be  the  world’s  greatest  exposition,  these 
men  were,  nevertheless,  willing  to  take  up  a  work  which, 
while  started  in  the  Middle  West,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
every  brickmaker  in  the  country. 

'Spending  but  three  days  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Matz 
accomplished  wonders.  The  most  important  of  these 
was,  perhaps,  the  organization  of  a  committee,  of  which 
John  R.  Gwynn,  manager  of  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  is  chair¬ 
man;  Walter  E.  Dennison,  president  of  the  Steiger  Terra 
Cotta  and  Pottery  Works;  George  R.  Chambers,  second 
vice-president,  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.;  Wilbert  W. 
Dennis,  sales  manager,  McNear  Brick  Agency;  and  W.  S. 
Hoyt,  secretary  United  Materials  Company;  making,  as 
it  were,  a  nucleus  around  which,  in  all  probability,  a  much 
larger  committee  will  be  built. 

The  gentlemen  named  have  agreed  to  take  full  charge 
of  the  erection  of  the  model,  modern,  low-cost,  fire-re¬ 


sistant  residence  that  will  be  built  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  The  active  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  under  the  direction  of  C.  J.  Rolph,  general 
building  superintendent,  a  man  who  has  wide  experience 
in  residence  building  and  whose  interest  has  been  strong¬ 
ly  tied  to  this  project  in  that  he  sees  in  it  an  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  the  “best  of  all  building  materials.” 

It  was  thought  best,  since  the  supervision  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  San  Francisco  men,  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  material  which  would  be  donated  should 
come  from  local  parties.  This  eliminated  the  uncertainty 
and  expense  of  asking  contributions  of  material  from 
brickmakers  and  others  at  distant  points  and  had  much 
to  do,  perhaps,  with  the  willingness  of  the  men  who  are 
named  upon  the  committee,  to  take  hold  of  the  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  ounce  of  burned  clay 
which  goes  into  this  building  will  be  given  free  of  charge, 
and  other  materials  are  beginning  to  clamor  for  the 
privilege  of  being  represented  in  this,  a  house  that  is 
destined  to  be  so  widely  advertised.  The  Redwood  Asso¬ 
ciation,  representing  the  interests  who  control  a  great 
part  of  this  interesting  material,  have  agreed  to  furnish 
all  of  the  interior  wooden  trim  and  as  these  people  are 
investing  $15,000  in  the  erection  of  a  bungalow  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  model  brick  house, 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  carry  into  all  of  their  adver¬ 
tising,  mention  of  the  fact  that  redwood  is  used  for  the 
interior  trim  in  the  brick  residence. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  national 
secretary  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  America,  Joseph  P.  Duffy,  third 
vice-president  of  the  union  and  its  San  Francisco  repre- 
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sentative,  has  offered  the  services  of  as  many  expert 
bricklayers  as  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  work, 
these  men  to  be  paid  by  the  Union  and  not  by  the  people 
who  are  putting  up  the  house.  It  is  expected  that  moving 
pictures  will  be  taken  of  these  men  at  work  and  every 
moving  picture  house  in  the  country  that  carries  the 
Pathe  Weekly  or  any  other  similar  film,  will  show  this 
remarkable  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  purpose  which 
exists  between  the  men  who  make,  sell  and  lay  brick. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  duly  approved  by  the 
exposition  authorities  and  everything  is  now  ready  for 
the  start  of  the  work  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  com¬ 
menced  within  the  next  ten  days.  Additional  sets  of 
plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  and  these 
will  be  sent  to  prominent  brickmakers  and  dealers  in  every 
large  city  in  the  country,  as  well  as  to  some  who  are  serv¬ 
ing  brick  to  the  smaller  cities,  with  the  request  that  the 
house  be  figured  in  accordance  with  these  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications,  and  the  estimates  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Clay.  Products  Association  in  Chicago. 

Estimates  will  be  taken  separately  upon  the  house  and 
the  garage,  the  object  being  to  obtain  an  authoritative 
general  estimate  upon  the  house  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  figures  whereby  the  garage  may  be  built  but  with¬ 
out  clouding  the  issue — which  is  the  actual  cost  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  cities,  of  an  attractive  looking  brick  residence,  de¬ 
signed  by  architects  who  have  made  a  study  in  low  cost 
brick  houses. 

Spencer  and  Powers,  who  made  the  pains,  estimate  the 
cost  of  this  house  which,  it  must  be  understood,  is  fire- 
resistant  to  a  remarkable  degree,  at  less  than  $4,500.  This 
price  is  based  on  Chicago  labor  and  material  conditions 
which  are,  it  is  expected,  inclined  to  be  high  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  average  throughout  the  country. 

Before  President  Matz  left  for  the  Coast,  $3,000  had  been 
subscribed  toward  the  cost  of  the  building  by  the  face- 
brick  and  common-brick  interests  of  Chicago.  To  this  has 
been  added  subscriptions  amounting  to  about  $1,500  which 
were  made  at  the  French  Lick  convention,  by  a  few  brick- 


makers  who  remained  after  the  greater  portion  of  those 
who  had  been  present,  had  started  for  their  homes. 

This  sum,  with  the  contributed  material,  is  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  build  the  house  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
brick  interests  of  the  country  can  rest  secure  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  house  will  be  built  and  furnished  and  main¬ 
tained  in  a  manner  which  will  do  credit  to  all  concerned. 

The  real  object  of  the  house,  however,  is  to  give  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  publicity  campaign. 

In  order  that  this  real  object  may  be  instilled  in  the 
mind  of  every  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  reader,  the  follow¬ 
ing,  a  part  of  the  charter  of  the  organization,  is  reprinted: 

“Organized  to  Promote  the  Use  of  Burned  Clay  Products 
Through  Publicity,  and,  as  a  Part  of  the  Initial  Campaign,  to 
Build  a  Modern,  Low  Cost,  Fire-Resistant  Residence  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition.” 

Understand,  the  building  of  the  house  is  the  first  thing. 
That  is,  in  the  manner  of  speaking,  done.  The  burned 
clay  interests  can  figure  confidently  on  the  house  being 
built,  being  occupied,  being  exhibited  and,  possibly,  visited 
by  somethng  like  ten  million  people  in  the  course  of  six 
months.  The  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association  is 
going  to  ask  for  a  very  sizable  fund  to  advertise  this 
house,  to  talk  about  this  house,  to  give  out  literature  and 
facts  and  data — always  about  this  house — every  line  and 
every  word  carrying  the  message  that  an  attractive  brick 
residence  of  six  rooms — a  fire  resistant  residence  in  which 
the  interior  partitions  will  be  of  hollow-tile  and  the  ceil¬ 
ings  and  floors  of  some  construction  that  will  make  the 
house  safe  against  ordinary  fire  risks,  can  be  built  at 
prices  varying  from  four  thousand  to  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars  and  give  bona-fide  bids  on  this  house  taken 
in,  perhaps,  a  hundred  different  cities. 

As  one  of  the  speakers  said  at  the  convention  which  is 
reported  on  another  page,  this  movement  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  face-brick  industry  than  any  clay- 
show  that  has  ever  been  held  or  for  that  matter,  to  his 
mind,  any  six.  The  speaker  was  a  Chicago  man  intimately 
connected  with  both  of  the  clay-shows  held  in  that  city 
in  1912  and  1913. 


Northwestern  Association  Meets  at  Minneapolis. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Association 
will  be  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  January  19  and  20. 
The  association  has  been  carrying  on  an  active  campaign 
to  secure  a  larger  membership  throughout  the  northwest,  and 
indications  are  favorable  for  a  good  meeting  in  January. 


Taxpayer  Suggests  Economy  in  Paving  Repairs. 

One  of  the  large  property  owners  of  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
has  suggested  that  the  municipality  purchase  the  site  where 
formerly  stood  a  large  piano  factory  built  of  brick.  On  the 
abandoned  factory  site  there  are  large  quantities  of  brick — 
between  fifty  and  one  hundred  thousand — which  are  in  good 
condition  and  which  could  be  used  to  repair  the  streets  of 
the  city.  Sometime  ago  the  city  was  permitted  to  remove 
a  quantity  of  these  brick  and  used  them  in  the  repairing 
of  several  streets,  with  excellent  results.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  urged  that  it  would  be  a  move  of  economy  for 
the  citizens  of  Middletown  to  purchase  the  factory  site  so 
as  to  secure  the  usable  material  now  there. 

The  taxpayer  who  made  this  suggestion  has  unwittingly 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  adaptability  of  brick.  When 
the  destructable  parts  of  the  building  had  been  consumed 
by  fire,  that  part  which  had  been  built  of  burned  clay  remains 
unchanged.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  prepared  to  continue  its 


life  of  usefulness  performing  an  entirely  different  function, 
bringing  with  it  economy. 


Iowa  Clayworkers  Meet  at  Ames. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Clay  Products 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held  on  January  12, 
13  and  14,  in  the  Engineering  Hall  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames.  A  very  good  program  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  many  problems  concerning  the  manufacturing 
and  marketing  of  clay  products  will  be  discussed.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  practically  no  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  at  Ames,  visiting  members  will  be  provided  with 
rooms  in  the  campus  houses. 

The  convention  will  be  opened  with  an  address  by  Presi¬ 
dent  B.  C.  Keeler,  followed  by  several  papers  dealing  with 
manufacturing  problems.  The  marketing  of  clay  products  will 
be  given  considerable  attention,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
farmer  consumer.  A  paper  will  be  read  setting  forth  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  reaching  the  farmer  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  burned  clay. 

Secretary  C.  B.  Platt  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
all  clayworkers  should  feel  that  this  convention  is  open 
to  them,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  the  association. 


One  of  the  Brick  Paved  Streets  That  Surround  the  Immense  Plant  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  and  Laid  Under  N.  P. 
B.  M.  A.  Specifications,  with  Cement  Foundation  and  Cement  Grout  Filler.  These  Streets  Will  Demonstrate  the  Superi- 
ity  of  Brick  as  a  Paving  Material  for  Many  Years  to  Come. 


The  Last  Word  in  Brick  Pavement 

Chicago,  Long  the  Experiment  Station  for 
Untried  Paving  Materials,  At  Last  Has  a 
Properly  Laid  Vitrified  Brick  Pavement 


THE  properly  laid  brick  pavement  has  arrived  in 
Chicago.  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  of  September  1 
published  the  story  of  Sears-Roebuck  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  experience  with  concrete  pavement  and  of  the 
decision  to  replace  its  costly  experiment  with  wire-cut-lug 
paving  blocks  laid  with  a  cement  grout  filler. 

Despite  the  arguments  of  promoters  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  paving  material  (including  concrete),  the  officials, 
of  Sears-Roebuck  &  Company,  who  had  seen  the  results 
attained  by  properly  constructed  brick  pavements,  in¬ 
duced  the  company  to  award  the  contract  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  on  brick  paving.  The  successful  bidder 
was  the  Parker  Washington  Company,  primarily  an 
asphalt  paving  company,  which  in  spite  of  its  unfamiliarity 
with  the  wprk  and  the  delays  due  to  underground  work, 
completed  its  contract  two  weeks  before  the  stipulated 
time. 

The  nature  of  Sears-Roebuck  &  Company’s  business 
demanded  that  the  work  be  done  in  sections.  Thus  the 
Arthington  Street  (formerly  Harvard  Street)  pavement 
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was  torn  up  and  replaced  in  two  sections,  so  that  the 
loading  platforms  of  the  mail  and  grocery  departments 
were  always  accessible.  Homan  Avenue,  on  which  the 
main  building  and  the  merchandise  loading  platform  are 
located,  was  repaved  as  a  separate  section,  as  was  St. 
Louis  Avenue,  which  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  load¬ 
ing  platform  of  the  grocery  building.  The  Spaulding 
Avenue  pavement  was  laid  as  a  part  of  the  section  includ¬ 
ing  the  east  end  of  the  Arthington  Street  pavement. 

An  intercepting  sewer  was  being  constructed  in  Spauld¬ 
ing  Avenue  at  the  time  the  paving  contract  was  let,  and  an 
evidence  of  Sears-Roebuck  &  Company’s  appreciation  of 
good  construction  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
sewer  contractor  was  paid  by  them  for  removing  the  clay 
and  backfilling  his  trench  with  sand.  A  six  foot  tunnel 
was  also  built  across  this  street  above  the  finished  sewer 
to  connect  the  printing  building  with  a  proposed  addition. 
Grades  for  the  reinforced  concrete  roof  of  the  tunnel 
were  given  by  the  city  engineers,  and  it  then  became  the 
foundation  for  the  pavement  over  it.  The  balance  of  the 
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pavement  rests  on  a  six  inch  concrete  foundation  laid 
on  the  natural  soil. 

The  work  of  breaking  up  the  old  pavement  was 
simple.  “Bull  points”  were  driven  into  the  joints  and 
cracks,  which  pictures  published  in  the  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1  will  show  were  numerous,  and  the  slab  was  pried 
loose  and  raised  with  crowbars.  It  was  then  blocked 
up  and  shattered  with  sledges.  The  superintendent  of  the 


Tearing  Up  the  Cement  Pavement  That  Proved  So  Costly 

An  Experiment 


paving  company  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
concrete  was  easier  to  remove  than  macadam.  There  is 
another  argument  which  concrete  promoters  might  add 
to  their  list  i.  e.,  its  “ease  of  removal.” 

Contrary  to  the  usual  method  of  laying  the  blame  of 
a  failure  of  concrete  on  the  contractor  who  laid  it,  any 
one  who  saw  this  pavement  removed  would  be  forced  to 
admit  that  it  was  of  excellent  quality  and  workmanship. 
The  fracture  was  clean,  and  a  loose  stone  or  pocket  of 
inert  aggregates  could  not  be  found  in  the  entire  pave¬ 
ment,  except  in  the  cracks  and  joints,  where  the  edges 
of  the  slabs  had  weathered  and  disintegrated. 

Further,  the  pavement  on  Spaulding  Avenue,  which 
alone  had  not  been  subjected  to  heavy  and  continuous 
traffic,  was  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  proof  was  con¬ 
vincing  that  even  the  best  laid  concrete  will  not  stand  up 
under  heavy  traffic. 

The  concrete  foundation  for  the  brick  ^pavement  was 
mixed  and  hauled  over  the  sub-grade  in  carts.  The  mix 
was  1:3:6  of  Portland  cement,  torpedo  sand  and  gravel, 
respectively.  The  concrete,  after  being  spread,  was 
tamped  and  broomed  to  an  even  surface  parallel  to  the 
crown  of  the  finished  pavement.  Stakes  were  set  in  the 
sub-grade,  and  the  finished  concrete  was  again  “teed”  by 
the  city  inspectors,  to  insure  an  even  depth  of  sand 
cushion. 

In  the  first  block  of  pavement  which  was  laid  a  two- 
inch  sand  cushion  was  used.  It  was  spread  and  rolled 
with  a  hand  roller  36  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  240 
pounds.  In  spite  of  the  rolling,  however,  the  sand  was 
found  to  come  up  in  the  joints  between  the  brick,  and 
the  first  200  square  yards  of  pavement  had  to  be  taken  up 
and  relaid.  It  was  then  decided  to  use  torpedo  sand  in¬ 
stead  of  the  specification  sand,  and  to  make  the  cushion 
ll/t  inches  thick  instead  of  2  inches.  No  further  trouble 
was  then  encountered  from  the  sand  cushion. 

Before  the  grading  operations  were  completed  the  brick 
were  hauled  on  the  street  and  piled  behind  the  curbs. 
The  brick  handlers  used  clamps  to  deliver  the  brick  from 
the  piles  to  the  pavers.  Speed  of  laying  was  sacrificed  for 
care  in  getting  the  lugs  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 


best  edge  uppermost.  The  courses  of  brick  were  straight¬ 
ened  and  the  joints  closed  by  tapping  with  a  sledge  on  a 
4x4-inch  timber  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  course.  The  sur¬ 
face  was  then  swept  clean,  and  the  brick  culled. 

Two  city  inspectors  were  available  for  this  duty,  as  a  staff 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  personally  supervised  the  mixing  and  spreading  of 
the  grout  filler.  The  pavement  was  then  rolled,  first 
longitudinally  from  the  gutter  toward  the  crown,  then 
diagonally  at  an  angle  of  approximately  45  degrees  with 
the  curb,  again  diagonally  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
finally  longitudinally  again.  The  surface  was  then  tested 
with  a  straight-edge  laid  parallel  with  the  curb. 

The  roadways  being  uniformly  30  feet  in  width,  except 
in  front  of  the  loading  platforms,  expansion  joints  1% 
inches  in  width  were  provided  along  the  face  of  the  curbs, 
including  the  curbs  which  were  returned  to  the  building 
lines  at  alley  intersections,  and  around  all  manhole  and 
catch  basin  covers.  This  last  provision  was  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Chicago’s  experience  with  creosoted  block  pave¬ 
ments,  which  have  been  known  to  push  the  covers  of  catch 
basins  and  manholes  as  far  as  six  inches  from  their 
original  positions. 

The  expansion  joint  filler  consisted  of  built  up  asphalt 
strips  four  feet  in  length,  l]/2  inches  in  thickness  and  4 
inches  in  width.  They  were  obtained  from  Robert  S. 
Beck,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  are  known  as  “B.  &  B.” 
expansion  strips.  The  ends  of  each  strip  are  beveled  to 
secure  even  joints. 

After  the  final  rolling  and  testing  of  the  surface  the 


Brick  Pavement  in  Front  of  the  Loading  Platforms 


joints  were  filled  with  cement  grout.  The  proportions  of 
cement  and  sand  were  1:1,  the  cement  being  subjected  to 
the  regular  city  tests,  and  the  sand  all  passing  a  No.  20 
sieve.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  specification  sand  was 
too  fine,  and  after  consultation  of  the  city  and  Sears-Roe- 
buck  &  Company’s  officials,  the  old  stand-by — torpedo 
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where  the  torpedo  sand  was  used,  a  perfect  bond  resulted, 
and  where  the  original  specification  sand  was  used,  the 
bond  was  so  insecure  that  the  traffic,  coming  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  ten  days  after  the  filler  was  applied,  loosened  about 


Laying  the  Wire-Cut- Lug  Brick  Pavement 


1,5  or  20  rows  of  brick,  which  will  have  to  be  relaid. 

The  cement  and  sand  were  first  mixed  dry,  ai  1  then 
batches  of  about  two  cubic  feet  each  were  mixed  with 
water  and  spread  with  shovels.  The  mixing  was  done  in 
boxes  similar  to.  those  recommended  by  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  After  a  careful 
inspection  showing  that  each  joint  was  filled  to  the  top, 
the  street  was  barricaded  and  the  grout  allowed  to  set. 
The  following  day  the  grout  was  covered  with  moist 
sand,  which  in  turn  was  sprinkled  every  day  for  a  period 
of  ten  days. 

That  the  pavement  will  receive  the  test  of  severe  traffic 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  taken  from 
the  Nov.  15  edition  of  the  “Commercial  Vehicle.” 


“Besides  the  teams  and  trucks  from  city  wholesalers, 
produce  merchants,  etc.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  own 
and  employ  regularly,  the  following  trucks:  Three  Fords, 
two  1,500  lb.  Whites,  one  2  ton  Reliance;  two  3  ton  Peer¬ 
less,  five  3J4  ton  Alcbs,  one  5  ton  Alco,  one  5  ton  Pierce 
Arrow,  and  one  6  ton  Peerless,  a  total  of  16. 

“These  trucks  are  used  to  handle  first  class  mail,  parcel 
post  packages,  advertising  mail,  Including  catalogues  and 
outgoing  and  incoming  freight.  To  secure  maximum 
efficiency  a  truck  carrying  parcel  post  packages  or  freight 
to  the  depots,  stops  at  a  Sears-Roebuck  warehouse  and 
brings  back  a  load  of  merchandise  to  the  plant.  That  the 
trucks  are  kept  busy  may  be  seen  from  Sears-Roebuck  & 
Company’s  own  figures,  which  show  that  the  October 


Putting  in  the  Cement  Grout  Under  the  Supervision  of  Engi¬ 
neers  Employed  by  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Company 


average  for  the  truck  fleet  was  460  loads  per  day.  Sears- 
Roebuck  &  Company  own  no  horses  and  wagons,  but  hire 
them  as  the  occasion  demands.  During  August,  1914,  an 
average  of  42  two-horse  teams  per  day  were  used.  Each 
team  averaged  two  loads  per  day  at  3^4  tons  per  load.” 


J.  A.  MAAHS 

Newiy  Elected  President  of  the  Hollow 
Building  Tile  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America 


Hollow  Building  Tile  Manufacturers 

Association 

THE  newest  of  the  associations  in  the  clay  products  industry 
was  organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  2,  1914.  It 
is  known  as  the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 

Representatives  of  many  of  the  larger  firms  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  burned  clay  hollow  tile  became  charter  members, 
electing,  as  their  first  officers,  J.  A.  Maahs,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fireproofing  Company,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  C.  Denison,  president  of  the  Ohio  Clay  Company,  vice- 
president;  R.  E.  Whitacre,  president  of  the  Whitacre  Fireproofing 
Company,  treasurer,  and  J.  W.  Rollinson,  resident  manager  of  the 
National  Fireproofing  Company,  secretary. 

Cleveland  was  named  as  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  but  regular  monthly  meetings  will  be  held  in  different 
cities. 

The  product  of  the  manufacturers  interested  represents  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  tons  of  hollow  building  tile.  The  member¬ 
ship  is  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  the  new  organization, 
its  object  being  to  make  the  association  embrace  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  including  Canada,  bringing  all  manufacturers  of  hollow  tile 
into  closer  relationship  and  through  this,  effecting  an  improvement 
in  the  conditions  governing  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  fire¬ 
proofing  materials.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  on  January  12,  1^15,  at  a  point  to  be  selected. 


Sand-Lime  Brick  Men  Elect  Of ficers 

Choose  Ohio  Man  for  President  and  Elect 
H.  W.  Terry,  of  Toronto,  Ontario  for 
Secretary  to  Succeed  W.  E.  Plummer 


Representatives  of  practically  all  of  the  sand- 

lime  brick  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  present  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Sand- 
Lime  Brick  Association  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  December 
8  and  9,  1914. 

President  S.  O.  Goho,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  presided  over 
the  convention,  which  was  opened,  as  to  its  formal  proceed¬ 
ings,  by  a  paper  read  by  H.  O.  Joseph,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  the  subject  of  “Brick  Making,  Old  and  New.” 
The  first  day  was  a  rather  full  one  for  the  brick  men,  as 
they  not  only  assembled  and  listened  to  the  address  referred 
to,  which  was  unusually  interesting,  but  also  paid  a  visit, 
during  the  afternoon,  to  the  plant  of  the  Crume  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  most  modern  of  its  type  in  the  country, 
heard  an  address  by  W.  K.  Squier,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
“Brick  Specifications  and  Standards,”  and,  in  the  evening, 
attended  an  elaborate  banquet  tendered  by  W.  H.  Crume, 
president  of  the  Crume  Brick  Company  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  organization. 

Wednesday,  the  second  and  concluding  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  was  equally  busy,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
day’s  proceedings,  however,  being  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  A  well-deserved  compliment  was  paid  to 
an  energetic  member  of  the  trade  when  W.  H.  Crume,  of 
Dayton,  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  The  other  officers 
elected  were  G.  Silvester,  of  Calgary,  Canada,  vice-president; 
John  L.  Jackson,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  treasurer,  and  H.  W. 
Terry,  of  Toronto,  secretary.  The  new  executive  committee 
consists  of  L.  W.  Penfield,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio;  W.  D. 
MacFarlane,  of  Winnipeg,  Canada;  John  E.  Maher,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  W.  J.  Carmichael,  of  Plant  City,  Fla.;  and  E.  G. 
Chapman,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  1915  convention  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Mil¬ 
waukee. 


W.  H.  CRUME 

Newly  Elected  President  of  the  Sand  Lime 
Brick  Association 


A  Beautiful  Effect  in 
Burned  Clay, 

The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  is  that  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Square  Branch  Li¬ 
brary,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
which  is  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  effect  made 
possible  by  the  judicious 
use  of  burned  clay. 

The  lower  half  of  the 
building  is  faced  with  a 
special  shade  of  dark 
cream  color  mat  enamel 
brick,  while  the  upper 
half  is  in  terra-cotta  in  a 
lighter  tone,  the  roof  be¬ 
ing  of  red  Italian  tile. 
Five  thousand  enamel  brick 
were  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  which 
were  furnished  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
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Saving  Money 


in 


Laying  Brick 


H  ow  One  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  Reduced  the  Brick  Labor 
Cost  Twenty  -  five  per  Cent 


DURING  the  past  summer  the  Aberthaw  Construction 
Company,  Boston,  has  been  called  upon  to  erect 
five  or  six  buildings  of  brick,  the  aggregate  amount¬ 
ing  to  several  million  brick.  Studies  on  cost  saving  as 
compared  with  the  usual  method  of  handling  have  given 
particularly  gratifying  results.  These  studies  might  be 
divided  into  three  parts — careful  cost  records  on  two 
buildings  erected  in  Connecticut,  with  the  usual  hods  for 
carrying  brick  and  mortar;  the  use  of  special  brick-car¬ 
rying  devices  and  other  means  of  assistance  to  the  brick¬ 
layer  on  a  group  of  buildings  in  Maine;  finally,  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  above  studies  and  refining  of  the  methods  on 
another  building  in  Connecticut.  The  principal  effort  so 
far  has  been  on  getting  the  brick  and  mortar  to  the 
mason.  Studies  in  the  actual  laying  are  to  follow,  but  at 
present  progress  has  been  along  the  more  fundamental 
question  of  transportation. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  car  alongside  the  brick  unloading  plat¬ 
form  at  Great  Works,  Maine.  When  the  car  has  to  be 
unloaded  faster  than  the  brick  can  be  used  on  the  job, 


One  of  the  Bricklaying  Gangs  of  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  Which, 
by  Applying  Improved  Methods  of  Bringing  Material  to  the  Scaffold, 

•  Saved  Twenty-Five  Percent  of  the  Labor  Cost 


the  brick  are  thrown  out  into  a  pile  as  shown  at  the  right. 
When,  however,  brick  can  be  moved  directly  from  the  car 


The  Improved  Mortar  Trough  and  Handy  Position  of  Com¬ 
mon  Brick  on  the  Scaffold. 

to  the  job,  they  are  loaded  in  the  car  upon  wooden  trays 
such  as  those  shown  in  the  foreground  in  Fig.  1  else- 

_  where  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

Each  of  these  trays  has  been  made  to 
hold  18  brick,  there  being  ten  set  on 
edge  in  the  lower  row,  six  on  edge  and 
two  flat  in  the  upper  row. 

At  first,  only  two  trays  of  brick  were 
handled  on  this  job,  these  being  placed 
upon  the  wheelbarrow  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was 
found  possible  to  carry  three  trays  or  54 
brick  upon  each  wheelbarrow,  with  no 
more  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  man 
than  he  experienced  in  the  carrying  of 
a  hod  of  sixteen  brick.  This  means  that 
the  brick  were  carried  more  than  three 
times  as  rapidly,  hence  that  three  times 
as  manv  brick  could  be  transported  the 
same  distance  by  the  same  force;  twice 
as  many  brick  50  per  cent  farther  by 
the  same  force,  or  such  other  combina¬ 
tion  of  quantity  and  distance  as  might 
be  found  necessary.  The  brick  were 
carried  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  scaf¬ 
folding  around  the  building,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  This  proved  just  as  easy  for 
the  man  as  carrying  a  hod  up  a  ladder, 
and  still  retained  the  advantages  of 
handling  more  than  three  times  as  many 
brick  per  man.  In  the  next  develop¬ 
ment  ot  the  barrow,  shown  in  Fig.  5,  the  center  of  grav¬ 
ity  was  brought  considerably  lower ;  this  shows  how 
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On  the  Connecticut  job  no  inclined  plane  is  used,  all 
brick  and  mortar  above  foundations  being  sent  up  in 
special  elevators  located  at  two  corners  of  the  building. 
Though  each  elevator,  operated  by  its  own  motor,  can 
handle  in  one  day  about  40,000  brick,  neither  one  has  yet 
been  pushed  anywhere  near  capacity.  With  a  speed  of 
travel  of  about  50  ft.  per  minute,  the  trays  or  pans  are 


forward  and  more  nearly  over  the  wheel.  This  makes  a 
better  balance  and  eases  up  the  work  on  the  man. 

The  barrow,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  is 
an  adaptation  from  the  ordinary  scoop  barrow  used  for 
handling  broken  stone,  lime,  sand,  etc.  The  handles  have 
been  made  of  one  long  piece  of  one-inch  wrought  iron 
pipe,  bent  in  five  places,  and  fitted  with  the  necessary 
braces,  journals,  etc. 

Mortar  is  handled  in  much  the  same  way.  Fig.  4  shows 
a  barrow  with  three  pans  of  mortar  being  taken  up  an 
incline.  This  indicates  the  shape  of  barrow  used  in 
Maine  for  this  purpose.  Further  study  of  the  operation 
resulted  in  the  Connecticut  barrow  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
identical  with  the  brick  barrow  in  Fig.  5.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  placing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mortar 
a  little  closer  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  In  both  cases  the 
mortar  pans  contain  the  same  amount — about  80  lbs.  The 
pans  are  a  little  different  in  construction,  those  in  Maine 
having  a  wooden  cleat  across  each  end  for  handling, 
while  those  in  Connecticut  have  an  iron  handle.  The 
latter  have  also  a  sheathing  of  zinc  around  the  bottom 
to  keep  the  water  from  leaking  out. 


the  three  trays  are  loaded.  Since  that  photograph  was 
taken,  a  short  length  of  “2  by  4”  has  been  placed  upon 
the  barrow  platform  just  in  front  of  the  pipe  handles, 
thus  throwing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bricks  farther 


carried  up  at  intervals  of  eleven  seconds.  The  man  with 
the  wheelbarrow  loads  his  trays  upon  the  elevator  at  the 
bottom,  while  one  man  at  the  top  takes  them  off  and 
two  other  men  distribute  them  to  the  masons  working 
on  the  platform.  By  the  combination  of  the  wheel-bar¬ 
rows  and  the  elevators,  the  same  gang  of  eighteen  masons 
who  used  eighteen  helpers  on  the  first  job  are  now  laying 
more  brick  per  day  with  from  nine  to  eleven  helpers,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  condition  of  the  work — a  clear  saving  of 
from  seven  to  nine  helpers  every  day. 

Making  due  allowance  for  distances  of  travel  and  for 
quantities  used,  the  scheme  as  finally  worked  out  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  saving  in  labor  cost  of  about  7c  for  each  cubic 


foot  of  brick  laid  in  the  wall.  This  saving  has  been  made 
partly  by  arrangements  for  permitting  the  mason  to  lay 
brick  faster,  but  the  main  part  of  it  comes  from  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  brick.  As  this  is  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  labor  cost  on  the  first  of  the  three  jobs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  owners  of  the  buildings  have  benefited  very  great¬ 
ly  from  this  study,  for  all  of  these  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  the  “Cost-plus-profit”  basis. 

The  larger  illustrations,  made  from  photographs  taken 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  2 
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on  the  scaffold,  show  the  way  in  which  the  materials  in 
Maine  were  wheeled  around  the  scaffold  to  the  benches, 


Fig.  5 


15  inches  high,  from  which  the  masons  work,  and  how 
convenient  the  mortar  tubs  and  brick  trays  are  for  the 
masons.  One  refinement  of  the  system  has  been  the  load¬ 
ing  of  the  brick  upon  the  trays  all  with  one  side  to  the 
right.  The  mason,  upon  picking  up  the  brick,  knows  ex¬ 
actly  how  it  is  going  into  the  wall,  without  having  first 
to  turn  it  over  and  over  in  his  hand  and  find  the  “right 
side  up.’' 

Many  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  put  into  practice 


in  this  way  have  been  brought  out  before,  notably  by 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth;  but  in  very  few  cases  have  they  been 
given  so  convincing  an  actual  application  on  large  build¬ 
ings.  The  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  build¬ 
ing  owners  in  money  saved,  and  to  the  Aberthaw  Con- 


Fig.  6 

struction  Company  in  the  sense  of  a  good  job  well  done, 
that  the  studies  are  being  continued  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  still  better  showing  in  future  operations. 


“Build  with  Brick”  Poster  Stamps 


While  the  response  to  the  article  on  “posterettes”  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  December  1  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record 
has  not  been  as  encouraging  as  we  would  have  liked,  there 
are  many  excuses  that  could  easily  be  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
business  men  to  curtail  expenditures  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  annual  statement  might  show  as  good  as 
possible,  considering  the  adverse  circumstances  of  a  year 
that  started  off  badly  and  ended  up  with  a  world-war. 

So  a  few  words  more  will  not  be  amiss.  The  poster  stamp 
idea  is  of  foreign  extraction.  So  was  the  original  “poster  ’ 
idea,  but  those  who  will  think  back  ten  or  fifteen  years  will 
recall  the  splendid  use  that  was  made  of  this  highly  artistic 
way  of  advertising.  The  poster  stamp  uses  the  same  art 
instinct,  but  puts  it  in  a  form  that  enables  young  people 
to  make  collections,  to  exchange  “specimens”  and  to  keep 
them  in  permanent  form. 

If  thousands  of  these  stamps  are  distributed,  many  of 
them  will  find  their  way  into  books  where,  for  years  to  come, 
they  will  tell  something  of  the  fire-loss  due  to  frame  con¬ 
struction,  and  of  the  obvious  remedy. 


The  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  sold  has  already  been 
told — it  is  now  told  again.  Read  it,  and  “Do  your  poster- 
stamp  shopping  early.” 

It  offers  these  posterettes  in  three  ways — class  “A,”  “B” 
and  “C.”  The  prices  quoted  are  based  on  our  receiving 
orders  for  at  least  25,000  in  one  or  more  classes.  If  the 
orders  received  in  any  one  class  do  not  reach  25,000  the 
orders  will  be  returned  to  the  senders.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  reach  50,000  or  100,000  in  any  one  of  the  classes, 
the  prices  will  be  reduced,  as  per  schedule  printed  below. 

CLASS  “A”  will  be  printed  in  dark  blue,  on  white  paper 
only  and  cost  for  25,000 — $0.80  per  M.  For  50,000 — $0.70  per 
M.  For  100,000 — $0.65  per  M. 

CLASS  “B”  will  be  printed  in  dark  blue,  on  assorted  colors 
of  paper  (five  colors  and  white)  and  cost  for  25,000 — $1.15 
per  M.  For  50,000— $0.80  per  M.  For  100,000— $0.70  per  M. 

CLASS  “C”  will  be  printed  in  four  colors — regular  poster 
style,  the  sign  in  red,  the  letters  in  white — the  sky  yellow, 
etc.,  on  white  paper,  and  will  cost  for  25,000 — $3.50  per  M. 
For  50,000— $2.25  per  M.  For  100,000— $1.50  per  M. 


Reaching  the  Farmer 

The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the 
Field  for  Burned  Clay  Products  Offered 
by  the  Prosperous  Tiller  of  the  Soil 

By  Edwin  G.  Zorn 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Methods  of  Distribution. 

EFORE  prescribing  a  cure,  the  physician  considers 
the  symptoms  and  conditions  affecting  the  patient, 
and  so,  before  attempting  to  show  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturer  how  he  can  increase  his  business  with 
the  farmer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  in  his  selling  plan — his  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  in  advocating  a  wider 
publicity  for  clay  products,  and  in  playing  up  the  virtues 
of  a  well-planned  advertising  campaign,  if  the  shining 
light  of  bigger  sales  is  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  campaign  is  going  to  cost  money.  Advertising  is 
an  investment  just  as  much  as  the  number  of  dollars  you 
put  into  your  plant. 

You  waited  patiently  during  the  early  years  of  your 
business  for  the  red  figures  to  appear  and  to  grow  larger 
after  they  had  come  to  the  right  side  of  your  balance 
sheet. 

It  is  just  so  with  advertising.  The  first  few  dollars 
invested  in  printer’s  ink  bring  results  slowly,  but  patient 
perseverance  in  the  form  of  succeeding  appeals  to  the 
prospective  customer  bring  back  far  more  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  investment  in  larger  sales,  and  a  big,  fat  dividend  in 
the  shape  of  certain  free  publicity  that  is  always  given  a 
product  of  merit. 

Turn  to  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain  breakfast  food  for 
example.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  out  how  he  could 
afford  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  magazine  space, 
poster  and  other  kinds  of  advertising,  when  his  package 
of  creamed  flakes  was  selling  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  ten  cents?  The  advertiser  depends  upon  increased 
sales  and  a  better  and  more  uniform  price  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  advertising.  With  a  greater  demand,  comes  a  low¬ 
er  cost  of  production  and  reduced  selling  cost. 

The  average  clay  products  manufacturer  has  been  rob¬ 
bing  himself  to  sell  his  product.  He  has  cut  his  price  to 
meet  the  figure  he  thought  his  competitor  was  making 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  has  kicked  because  busi¬ 
ness  was  “rotten”  and  that  he  had  made  no  money. 

Advertising,  widening  the  sales  territory  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  demand,  should  have  the  opposite  tendency — that 
of  establishing  a  higher  and  more  uniform  price  and  re¬ 
ducing  manufacturing  and  selling  costs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Direct  Selling. 

The  majority  of  individual  clay  products  manufacturers, 
in  selling  their  product,  deal  with  the  customer  direct. 
This  practice  has  been  the  natural  result  of  conditions. 
Take  a  drain  tile  plant,  for  instance.  The  owner  estab¬ 
lished  his  plant  in  its  particular  location  because  at  that 
point  he  found  two  things — a  demand  for  burned  clay 
ware  and  good  clay  with  which  to  make  it.  When  the 
foundation  was  being  dug  for  the  plant,  the  nearby  farm¬ 


ers  and  townspeople  looked  on  with  curiosity  mingled 
with  satisfaction.  They  were  pleased  to  see  another  in¬ 
dustry  located  in  their  town  which  would  bring  added 
prosperity  in  the  form  of  employment  for  some  of  their 
citizens  and  the  quickening  effect  on  local  business 
brought  by  the  expenditure  of  the  plant  payroll.  Not 
only  that,  but  before  the  wheels  began  turning  in  the 
machine  room,  a  resolution  was  formed  in  their  minds 
to  support  this  new  industry  by  buying  its  wares. 

The  tile  maker  sold  to  the  farmers  in  his  neighborhood 
first.  They  were  pleased  with  their  purchases  and  told 
their  friends  so.  This  brought  new  customers  to  the 
plant. 

As  we  gaze  upon  this  peaceful  scene  of  burned  clay 
propserity,  it  seems  complete.  The  tile  maker  takes  on 
flesh.  His  only  worry  is  that  of  keeping  the  plant  in  shape 
to  turn  out  enough  ware  to  supply  the  local  demand.  The 
only  price-vigilance  necessary  is  that  of  being  careful  not  to 
charge  one  farmer  more  than  his  neighbor.  The  selling 
price  is  set  at  cost,  plus  a  comfortable  profit. 

One  sunny  morning,  however,  a  competitor  starts  to  stake 
out  a  location  for  another  tile  plant  in  the  same  town.  The 
clouds  gather,  the  wind  whistles  in  a  gale.  The  peaceful 
scene  is  no  more. 

In  a  few  months  the  new  plant  has  drawn  its  first  kiln. 
The  competitor  is  ready  to  sell  his  tile.  He  has  to  meet  the 
prestige  of  the  earlier  manufacturer — the  customer-friends 
that  fair  dealing  and  one-price  methods  has  established.  And 
he  meets  it  with  a  lower  cost. 

Price  cutting  begins — the  farmer  who  has  been  buying 
at  one  price  now  has  two  to  consider.  He  buys,  as  a 
rule,  at  the  lowest  figure,  becoming  a  bargainer.  He 
plays  one  price  against  the  other  until  he  feels  he  has 
reached  bed-rock.  Being  no  judge  of  quality,  he  pays  the 
price  of  the  man  who  always  takes  the  lowest  bid— he 
uses  inferior  materials  and  his  work  suffers  accordingly. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Selling  Through  Dealers. 

But  how  about  the  farmer  in  the  next  county,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  whose  farm  from  the  competing  plants  had  made 
it  unprofitable  for  either  to  give  him  that  personal  solici¬ 
tation  that  meant  an  order  when  he  was  ready  to  place 
one?  Competition  with  manufacturers  of  tile  whose 
plants,  in  turn,  were  equally  distant,  although  two  or 
three  counties  away,  was  worthy  of  consideration.  Here 
the  tile  manufacturer  had  to  depend,  to  some  extent, 
upon  a  dealer. 

The  greatest  advantage  that  the  dealer  has  is  that  he  is 
’on  the  ground.  He  knows  the  farmer — ofttimes  is  his 
friend — and  his  knowledge  of  the  farmer’s  needs  and  dis¬ 
position  enables  him  to  talk  better  drainage,  more  per¬ 
manent  farm  buildings  and  burned  clay  silos,  without 
having  the  price  scare-crow  chasing  away  the  profits. 
The  dealer  knows  what  his  brick  or  tile  cost  him,  which  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  most  manufacturers. 
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The  dealer  in  many  cases  is  the  lumber  or  building  ma¬ 
terial  man  in  the  town.  He  may  sell  fertilizer,  seeds, 
implements  and  a  host  of  other  articles.  He  does  not 
devote  his  entire  time  to  selling  drain  tile,  brick  or'  silo 
blocks;  therefore,  his  selling  cost  charged  against  that 
particular  commodity  is  very  small.  When  the  farmer 
comes  in  to  town  to  buy  an  implement  or  a  bag  of  seed, 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  talk  drainage  or  burned  clay 
for  farm  buildings  with  him.  He  may  not  buy  tile  just 
at  that  particular  moment,  but  successive  visits  with  fur¬ 
ther  conversation  on  this  same  subject  will  probably  cul¬ 
minate  in  an  order  for  tile  or  clay  ware. 

Every  farmer  does  not  care  to  buy  his  tile  in  large 
quantities.  The  dealer  buys  in  carloads  and  sells  in  cart¬ 
loads.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  load  up  a  hundred 
or  more  pieces  of  tile  on  the  farmer’s  wagon  along  with 
a  bag  of  lime  and  very  often  a  sack  of  cement. 

The  farmer  feels  freer  in  talking  to  the  dealer  about 
his  problems  because  he  is  not  filled  with  that  natural 
distrust  he,  in  common  with  all  mankind,  has  for  strang¬ 
ers.  He  can  confer  with  the  dealer  as  to  just  how  much 
tile  he  needs  to  drain  a  field  and  can  haul  it  out  of  the 
dealer’s  yard  as  he  needs  it.  He  can  depend  upon  his 
dealer  to  buy  good  ware,  because  he  knows  that  the 
dealer  will  soon  lose  his  trade  if  he  does  not.  If  a  farmer 
receives  a  load  of  poor  tile  from  his  dealer,  he  is  just  as 
apt  to  believe  that  the  dealer’s  seeds  are  worthless,  his 
lime  slacked  or  his  implements  of  inferior  quality. 

For  the  man  who  has  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
his  plant  in  a  location  which  is  some  distance  from  the 
place  of  maximum  demand,  because  of  the  lack  of  good 
clay  in  the  tile  or  brick-using  centers,  the  dealer  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  manufacturer’s  selling 


plan,  maintaining  the  price  of  the  ware  and  lowering  his 

i  r  ¥ 

selling  costs.  *  *  * 

The  dealer  method  of  distribution  has  been  given  a 
thorough  trial  by  the  clay  products  manufacturers  of 
Iowa.  It  has  proven  a  success  there  and  has  resulted  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  price  higher  than  that  obtained 
when  the  direct  selling  plan  was  followed. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made,  especially  in  recent 
years,  -to  eliminate  the  middle  man.  Nearly  all  of  these 
have  failed,  with  the  exception  of  the  mail  order  houses 
whose  success  can  be  attributed  to  “silent  salesmen 
periodical  and  direct  advertising. 

A  selling  campaign  can  be  made  far  more  effective  if 
coupled  up  with  dealer  advertising.  The  dealer  can  dis¬ 
tribute  booklets  and  other  literature  to  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  personal  word  which  often  goes  a  long 
way  toward  selling  the  article. 

The  relative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect  selling  are 
largely  a  matter  of  conviction  and  experience.  There  are 
places  where  direct  dealing  with  the  customer  is  better 
than  through  a  local  representative,  and  there  are  places 
where  a  dealer  is  invaluable  in  the  successful  marketing 
of  clay  wares. 

The  clayworker  who  sees  an  opportunity  to  do  a  larger 
business  with  the  farmer  and  who  is  willing  to  invest  in 
printer’s  ink  to  attain  that  end,  must  decide  which  is  the 
best  selling  method  for  him  to  pursue  and  then  have  his 
campaign  mapped. out  accordingly. 

In  succeeding  articles  of  this  series  we  shall  endeavor 
to  point  out  a  way  whereby  every  manufacturer  who  has 
a  market  for  clay  products  on  the  farm,  no  matter  what 
his  method  of  distribution  may  be,  can  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  and  expand  the  market  for  his  wares. 


Coming  Conventions  That  Will  Interest  You 


Dec.  15. 
Dec.  16. 
Dec.  17. 
Dec.  18. 

Jan.  12. 
Jan.  13. 
Jan.  14. 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  16. 
Jan.  19. 
Jan.  20. 
Jan.  22. 
Jan.  26. 
Jan.  26. 
Jan.  27. 
Jan.  27. 
Jan.  28. 
Jan.  28. 

Feb.  4. 
Feb.  5. 
Feb.  8. 
Feb.  8. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb.  10. 
Feb.  15. 
Feb.  16. 
Feb.  17. 
Feb.  18. 
Feb.  19. 
Feb.  20. 


9. 

9. 


Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress,  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress,  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress,  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress,  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Assn.,  at  Ames,  la. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers  Assn.,  at  Ames,  la. 

Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Assn.,  at  Ames,  la. 

Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Assn.,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  A  ssn.,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Northwestern  Clay  Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Northwestern  Clay  Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Canadian  National  Clay  Porducts  Assn.,  at  Toronto,  Ont. 
National  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Canadian  National  Clay  Products  Assn.,  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

National  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Canadian  National  Clay  Products  Assn.,  at  Toronto,  Ont. 
National  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Assn.,  at 
Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Assn.,  at 
Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Assn.,  at  Sp 
National  Builders’  Supply  Association,  at 
Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association, 
National  Builders’  Supply  Association,  at 
Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association, 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associati 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associati 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associati 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associati 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associati 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associati 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
ringfield,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 
at  Springfield,  Ill. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
at  Springfield,  Ill. 
on,  at  Detroit,  Mich, 
on,  at  Detroit,  Mich, 
on,  at  Detroit,  Mich, 
on,  at  Detroit,  Mich, 
on,  at  Detroit,  Mich, 
on,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


Switching  from  Frame 

to  Brick 


Lumber  Used  for 
Over  200  Years 


and  still  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  was  a  common 
thing  at  the  two  big  Lumber 
Expositions  recently  held  at 
Chicago  and  New  York.  And 
when  you  consider  much  of 
this  lumber  was  never  paint¬ 
ed  you  can  see  this  talk 
about  lumber  being  good 
only  for  temporary  struc¬ 
tures  is  pure  “bunk.”  Don’t 
be  misled  into  throwing  your 
money  away  on  building  ma¬ 
terials  claimed  to  outlast 
eternity  when  you  can  get 
lumber  with  such  records  of 
endurance  as  those  quoted 
above  for  a  whole  lot  less 
money. 

Come  in  and  let  us  show 
you  how  to  build  judiciously 
with  lumber. 

“There’s  No  Place  Like 
Home.” 

BACHTEL  LUMBER  GO. 

1324  SECOND  STREET  SW 

Next  to  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
phones  999 


T  the  convention  of  the 
American  Face  Brick 
Association ,  held  in  French 
Lick,  Indiana,  December  8, 
9  and  10,  1914,  the  paper 
here  published  for  the  first 
time,  was  read,  first  before 
the  closed  meeting  of  the 
manufacturers’  association, 
and  then  at  a  joint  session, 
zvherein  the  Face  Brick 
Dealers’  Association  had  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to 
one  of  the  best  arguments 
ever  advanced,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  brick  publicity. 

With  the  true  fire  of 
genius,  the  author  has  sin¬ 
gled  out  the  great  objective 
point — the  one  need  in  an 
educational  campaign.  He 
has  courage  enough  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  all  other  argu¬ 
ments  be  considered  as  of 
minor  importance. 


By  Paul  B.  Belden 


Bay  SdbslHilhafeg 
3F@r  Frram®  H®ieb®s 

W  hen  to  do  so  means  higher  cost 
with  no  more  durability?  Fads 
are  all  right  for  the  man  who 
can  afford  to  change  frequently, 
but  for  the  average  man,  tested 
material  is  the  only  safe  buy.  And 
where’s  the  building  material  that 
offers  more  than  wood?  It’s 
cheapest  in  first  cost;  best  suited 
to  varying  atmospheric  conditions 
in  that  it  absorbs  no  moisture  and 
is  not  affected  by  frost;  is  prac¬ 
tically  germ  proof ;  a  non-conduc¬ 
tor  of  heat  and  cold  and  can  be 
altered  and  changed  with  little 
expense.  All  these  things  should 
be  carefully  considered  when 
building  a  home.  Don’t  take  our 
word  for  these  advantages — look 
around  you  and  compare  the 
houses  of  different  construction 
and  satisfy  yourself  that  we’re 
calling  your  attention  to  these  not 
merely  to  sell  you  lumber,  but  to 
save  you  money— then  come  in 
and  get  figures. 

“There’s  No  Place  Like  Home” 

THE  BACHTEL 
LUMBER  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


WORKING  from  the  premises  that  American  people 
like  to  have  and  do  have  good  things,  I  have  felt 
that  this  statement  would  apply  to  their  homes,  if 
they  only  knew  that  brick  houses  were  not  an  ex¬ 
travagance,  but  rather,  a  good  investment.  How  to  get  the 
brick  house  before  them  without  the  cost  of  the  lesson  being 
more  than  the  lesson  was  worth,  was  a  problem,  speaking 
of  our  local  market,  that  had  to  be  solved. 

1  discovered  from  our  city  records  that  almost  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  houses  were  built  by  speculators.  It  happened 
that  not  one  of  the  builders  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine— 
I  make  this  point  for  the  rbason  that  what  progress  I  have 
made  has  been  as  a  result  of  knowing  the  builder  well  enough 
to  get  his  attention  directed  to  brick— often  across  the  dining 
table  of  my  own  home. 

Remember  that  the  idea  of  the  speculative  builder’s  employ¬ 
ing  brick  was  a  revolution — and  the  same  may  well  be  said 
as  applying  to  the  average  home  builder. 

Last  year  H.  H.  Timken  started  a  large  real  estate  de¬ 


velopment  in  Canton  and  put  in  charge  Frank  McGowan,  a 
life-long  friend  of  mine,  whose  wife  was  a  college  friend  of 
my  wife,  and  who  started  out  as  an  advocate  of  clapboard 
and  stucco,  and  could  not  see  the  “cost”  of  brick.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  my  intimate  friendship  I  was  able  to  spend  almost 
every  spare  hour  for  months  arguing  with  McGowan  and 
finally  convinced  him  that  brick  was  the  thing. 

Now  let  me  tell  about  my  competition.  A  representative 
of  the  cement  interests  spent  weeks  with  McGowan  in  the 
interest  of  cement,  and  succeeded  in  having  cement  streets 
used  throughout  the  entire  development — “Cypress”  and  “Pine 
Growers’  Association”  men  camped  on  the  ground.  The 
only  help  I  had  from  brick  men  was  an  occasional  competi¬ 
tor  who  dropped  in  to  knock  “Belden  brick.” 

I  am  happy  to  say  McGowan  saw  the  weakness  of  the 
other  materials,  and  when  it  came  to  building  his  own  home, 
(the  first' in  the  development)  it  was  built  of  brick  and  it 
cost  ten  per  cent  more  than  the  best  figures  he  could  get  on 

(Continued  on  Page  1218) 
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FIG.  9. 


Producer 

Gas 

Economy 


Some  Notes  on  the  Progress 
and  Efficiency  of  a  Valuable 
System  of  Fuel  Economy 


(Continued  from  December  1  issue.) 


THERE  are  several  types  of  gas  producers  now  in  use, 
among  which  are  the  suction  type,  the  up-draft  pres¬ 
sure  type,  the  down-draft  type  and  the  double-zone 


type. 

The  suction  producer  is  the  simplest  in  form.  A  typical 
suction  producer  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  operation  is  as 
follows :  The  producer  B  is  fed  with  fuel  from  the  hopper 
A,  which  is  provided  with  some  feeding  device  so  that  the 
fuel  may  be  dropped  into  the  container  below  without  ad¬ 
mitting  air.  C  is  the  vaporizer  for  vaporizing  the  water  and 
mixing  it  with  the  air.  The  steam-saturated  air  passes  down 

through  the  pipe  P  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  D  is  the  start¬ 
ing  fan.  The  hot  gas 
leaving  the  producer  en¬ 
ters  a  vertical  pipe  E, 
the  upper  part  of  which 
can  be  opened  to  the  air 
to  allow  the  poorer  gas 
to  escape  when  starting. 
The  gas  passes  down 
the  vertical  pipe  through 
a  water  seal  to  the  coke 
scrubber  G.  Tar  col¬ 
lects  at  the  bottom  of 
E  and  runs  into  the  tank 
shown.  From  the  scrub¬ 
ber,  the  gas  passes  into 
the  expansion  box  H, 
from  which  it  is  drawn 
by  the  piston  of  the  en¬ 
gine  into  the  cylinder. 

The  gas  produced  by 
the  use  of  air  and  car¬ 
bon  only  has  certain  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  for  pow¬ 
er  purposes,  but  is  rath¬ 
er  low  in  heat  value,  and 
further  than  that,  in 
making  such  gas  there 
Fig.  io.  is  a  tendency  for  the 

temperature  to  rise  to 
such  a  point  that  excessive  clinkering  is  produced  and  fuel 
troubles  are  caused.  The  introduction  of  water  or  steam 
maintains  the  temperature  at  a  sufficiently  low  point  to 


prevent  clinker  formations. 


rllE  rapidly  increasing  expansion  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country  has  brought  up  some  seri¬ 
ous  problems  among  which  is  the  cost  of  producing 
energy  to  operate  machinery.  With  coal  at  its  present 
price  and  the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  domestic 
supply,  a  policy  of  retrenchment  would  seem  proper. 

The  extraction  of  the  volatile  gases  from  certain 
grades  of  fuel  has  done  much  to  solve  this  problem 
for  the  manufacturer,  and  is  making  long  strides  in 
the  way  of  economy. 

By  R.  H.  Fernald, 

Consulting  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

When  producer  gas  is  made  from  coal,  its  constituents  are 
carbon  monoxide,  a  limited  percentage  of  hydrogen  and  a 
small  amount  of  marsh  gas.  Carbon  monoxide  is  the  main 
constituent.  Some  gas  producers  embodying  special  features 
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are  shown  in  Figs.  10  and  11.  The  producer  illustrated  in 
Fig.  10  has  a  revolving  grate  and  an  automatic  feed.  That 
shown  in  Fig.  11  is  a  mechanical-poked  continuous  gas  pro¬ 
ducer. 

A  number  of  gas  plants  are  provided  with  centrifugal  tar 
extractors,  for  removing  tar.  Getting  rid  of  this  tar  after  it 


f 


, 


Fig.  13 


is  removed  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  many  attempts  are 
being  made  to  effect  an  increased  utilization  of  this  product 
commercially.  Fig.  12  shows  a  system  in  which  arrange¬ 
ment  G  made  for  converting  the  tar  into  gas  available  for 
use  in  the  engine.  The  method  is  to  run  two  generators  on 
a  certain  grade  of  fuel.  The  bed  is  a  layer  of  coke;  the  fire 
is  built  on  top  of  this  and  green  coal  is  charged  m  over  the 
fire.  By  this  means  an  incandescent  bed  is  formed.  The  draft 
produced  by  the  exhauster  draws  the  gas  downward  from  the 


green  coal  through  the  incandescent  bed,  and  the  tarry  com¬ 
pounds  are  supposedly  converted  into  gas.  The  products 
are  then  drawn  through  the  wet  and  dry  scrubbers  to  the 
holder.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  exhauster  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  wet  and  dry  scrubbers. 

With  the  above  system,  after  a  certain  period  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  tarry  compounds,  dust,  soot,  etc.,  tend  to  clog  the 
fuel  bed  and  the  pull  on  the  exhauster  increases.  Under 
normal  conditions,  the  average  pull  is  from  5  to  6  inches  of 
water,  increasing  steadily.  When  the  pull  has  risen  to  about 
20  inches,  the  process  of  “shooting  the  bed’’  is  gone  through. 
The  charging  doors  and  the  gas  valve  are  closed,  and  steam 
under  60  to  80  pounds  pressure  is  turned  on  under  the  grate. 


Fig.  14. 


This  jet  of  steam  shakes  up  the  whole  fuel  bed  and  sends 
the  dirt,  dust,  soot,  etc.,  through  the  by-pass  into  the  other 
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Fig.  17. 


The  charging  door  may  he  opened  and  the  coal 
charged  directly  into  the  producer,  the  whole 
operation  being  in  full  view  of  the  operator. 

Fig.  13  shows  a  type  of  product  with  a  double 
zone,  in  which  are  run  two  fuel  beds,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  get  rid  of  the  tar.  The  coke 
which  conies  down  through  the  upper  zone  be¬ 
comes  the  main  fuel  for  the  lower  zone. 

A  plant  which  was  installed  in  the  summer  of 
1913  and  which  illustrates  the  latest  type  of  pro¬ 
ducer  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  This  producer  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  Illinois,  and  is  the  largest  single  gen¬ 
erator  producer  in  the  world.  The  producer 
proper  is  of  simple  construction  and  is  made  out 
of  sheet  steel  and  channels.  It  has  semi-cylindri¬ 
cal  ends  and  flat  sides  extending  very  high.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  forty  tons  of  Illinois 
bituminous  coal  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  is  equipped  with  what  is  known  as  the 
“Smith  Type  F  Tar  Extractor,”  having  a  capacity 
of  250,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  This  is  not  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  extractor,  but  consists  of  a  double-tee  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  it  has  no  moving  parts  and  requires 
no  water.  The  tar  extractor  in  position  on  the 
charging  floor  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  In  this  figure  may  also 
be  seen  the  gas  exhauster. 

Centralization  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  factors  in  producer  gas  work,  and  even  now  railroads 


Fig.  15. 

gas  generator.  After  the  process  is  completed  the  gas  has 
a  heat  value  of  about  200  B.  t.  u.  instead  of  105  B.  t.  u. 

A  double  purpose  is  served  with  this  type  of  plant,  as  two 
kinds  of  gas  are  produced — the  first  being  commonly  called 
air  gas  and  the  second  water  gas. 

The  system  is  used  by  a  company  in  Boston 
which,  however,  requires  no  water  gas,  but 
simply  gas  for  the  engines.  As  a  result,  the 
bed  is  shot  just  as  seldom  as  possible,  some¬ 
times  not  oftener  than  every  six  hours. 

Another  company  uses  a  4,000-horsepower 
plant  of  this  type.  This  company  requires 
about  2,000  horsepower  for  engine  purposes, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  gas  for  heating, 
tempering,  annealing,  etc.  In  consequence, 
they  shoot  the  bed  just  as  often  as  possible, 
heating  it  up  as  rapidly  as  they  can  and  then 
shooting  it. 

Tar  can  be  satisfactorily  converted  into  gas 
under  the  proper  operating  conditions.  If, 
however,  the  temperature  is  not  quite  right, 
lamp  black  usually  results. 

In  the  type  of  plant  described  above,  as  the  ash  accumu¬ 
lates  between  the  coke  bed  and  the  green  fuel  bed,  the  plant 
is  intermittent  and  must  be  shut  down  in  order  to  recharge. 


are  considering  the  question  of  installing  large  central  plants 
at  the  coal  mines  and  utilizing  the  fuel  there.  Many  im¬ 
portant  advantages  are  to  be  secured  by  the  installation  of 
such  large  plants,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  smoke  nui¬ 
sance.  A  striking  contrast  between  the  old 
coal-burning  methods  and  modern  producer 
practice  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  16  and  17. 
Fig.  16  shows  a  typical  view  of  coal  plants 
in  Staffordshire,  England,  and  Fig.  17  shows 
a  16,000-horsepower  producer  gas  station  at 
Dudley  Port,  Staffordshire  (recently  en¬ 
larged  to  about  30,000  horsepower).  This 
gas  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  run  as  a  by-product  plant,  and  produces 
about  90  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
ton  of  coal.  The  gas  is  sold  at  a  price 
which  would  correspond  to  14  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  for  city  gas,  a  price  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  most  of  our  large 
cities. 


The  Superintendent 


A  Department  Wherein  Our  Readers  Contribute 
the  Result  of  Their  Own  Experience  for 
the  Benefit  of  Their  Brother  Workers-in-Clay 


A  special  prize  of  $5  is  offered  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” — every  two  weeks— for  the  best  practical 
suggestion  printed  in  this  department.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $1  paid  for  every  idea  published.  Sketches  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  win  a  prize,  but  generally  increase  the  value  of  the  suggestion.  Address  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  445  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 
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Home-Made  Die  for  Fire  Clay  Slabs. 

A  die,  made  of  wood,  and  easily  attached  to  any  brick 
machine — a  die  that  any  yard  carpenter  or  blacksmith  can 
make  in  a  few  hours,  and  of  material  that  is  common  on 
every  yard — that  is  the  idea  that  we  offer  in  hope  of  cap¬ 
turing  a  prize. 

This  die,  made  of  wood,  enables  us  to  run  out  fire¬ 
clay  slabs — in  the  case  illustrated  of  30  in.  by  30  in.  by  3  in. 
dimensions — with  very  little  more  expense  than  we  incur  in 
making  standard  machine  shapes.  And,  by  the  same  process, 
a  series  of  dies  of  varying  dimensions,  enabling  us  to  make 
a  number  of  different  sizes  of  slabs,  of  different  thicknesses, 
can  be  had  by  the  simple  expedient  of  building  an  assortment 
of  wooden  dies,  all  easy  to  make,  cheap  in  material  and  labor 
cost. 

These  dies  replace  the  old,  hand-made  method  of  produc¬ 
ing  these  slabs.  Being  much  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
ordinary  hollow-ware  die,  they  do  not  need  block  and  tackle 
to  put  them  in  place.  The  actual  labor  time  of  changing 
the  dies  is  small.  The  saving  in  cost  of  production  of  these 
large  slabs  is  very  great.  The  ware  has  a  better  appearance, 
is  uniformly  pressed  and  is,  therefore,  less  liable  to  warp  and 
crack  in  drying  and  burning  than  some  hand-made  ware. 

In  connection  with  these  dies  is  the  cutter — shown  in  the 
smaller  sketch.  The  column  of  clay  comes  out  of  the  wooden 
die,  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  2  in.  by  8  in.,  planed  very  smooth 
and  made  “slick”  by  the  steam  and  water  and  friction  that 
emanate  from  the  die  and  from  the  clay  column.  A  narrow 
box,  only  slightly  wider  than  the  clay  column,  is  used  as  a 
guide  and  carrier.  This  box  has  only  three  sides  and  no  top. 
It  is  made  of  1  in.  material  and  has  1  in.  cleats  on  the  bottom, 
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as  shown  in  the  smaller  sketch,  which  cleats  raise  the  bottom 
of  the  box  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  traveling  clay 
column.  When  the  column  strikes  the  closed  end  of  the  box, 
it  carries  the  box  along,  and  while  it  is  doing  so  we  cut 
off  the  column  at  the  front  end  of  the  box  by  using  a  wire 
tightly  strung  on  a  metal  bow.  The  length  of  the  box  is  the 
same  as  the  length  of  the  tile  desired,  and  no  further  cutting 
is  needed.  The  slab  is  lifted  in  the  box  and  from  it  dumped 
onto  a  pallet.  The  box  is  then  ready  for  another  cut,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  a  duplicate  box  has  been  in  use  to  make 
another  block,  so  no  time  is  lost. 

The  die  shown  in  the  illustrations  is  made  of  12  in.  by 
12  in.  timbers  bolted  together  vertically  and  horizontally  and 
is  further  held  together  by  four  4  in.  by  5/8  in.  plates,  two 
4  in.  by  4  in.  tees  and  four  “T”  rails.  Stay  bolts  are  used  as 
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shown.  The  bridging  is  tightened  by  wedging  in  the  “T” 
rails.  In  the  side  view  of  the  die,  the  mouthpiece  end  is 
shown,  and  this  corresponds  exactly,  in  size  and  shape,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  brick  machine.  It  tapers  down  (or  up, 
as  the  case  may  be)  to  the  size  of  tile  desired. 

From  then  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  die,  the  opening  is  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  tile  coming  from  the  delivery 
end  of  the  die.  The  lubrication  is  practically  the  same  as 
in  any  steam  lubricated  brick  die,  as  shown  in  drawing,  the 
steam  coming  in  on  top  and  escaping  through  the  leaves  of  the 
lining,  with  a  drain  pipe  at  the  bottom.  The  die  is  lined 
throughout  with  1/16  in.  zinc  in.  zinc  plates,  the  strips  over¬ 
lapping  one  another,  the  laps,  or  course,  running  outward.  The 
steam  finds  access  between  the  leaves,  as  in  a  brick  die;  the 
leaves  are  slightly  spread  away  from  one  another  by  means 
of  punch  marks  making  little  ridges  in  the  lines.  The  cubic 
capacity  at  the  beginning  of  the  die  is  greater  than  at  the 
outer  end,  hence  the  clay  is  packed  solidly  and  the  clay 
column  is  very  firm  and  solid.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  entire  apparatus ;  the  tile  is  as  solid  as 
any  stiff-mud  brick,  or  more  so,  and  is  a  long  ways  ahead 
of  slabs  pressed  by  hand.  The  lubrication  of  the  die  can  be 
so  nicely  regulated  that  the  pressure  on  the  brick  machine 
is  practically  no  more  than  in  making  brick  with  a  small 
die  and  the  slabs  roll  out  smooth  of  edge  and  solid  of  body. 
— Thomas  Hall,  Washington  Brick,  Lime  and  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  Clayton,  Wash. 


Compressed  Air  as  an  Atomizing  Agent. 

Some  interesting  points  in  relation  to  the  use  of  fuel 
oil  have  developed  as  the  result  of  some  correspondence 
with  a  prominent  clay  manufacturer.  He  states  that  he 
used  fuel  oil  at  two  of  his  plants  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  with  very  successful  results.  At  one  of  the  plants, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  its  use  on  account  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company’s  having  withdrawn  all  of  its  fuel 
oil  contracts  in  that  particular  territory. 

At  the  other  plant  the  use  of  fuel  oil  was  dropped  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  crude  oil  was  advanced 
so  fast  that  the  process  of  manufacture  grew  to  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  At  the  last  named  plant  a  field  of  natural  gas 
has  been  developed,  so  that  the  use  of  oil  will  not  be  re¬ 
sumed.  Originally  steam  was  used  as  atomizing  agent, 
and  this  was  found  very  costly.  Investigations  were  made 
as  to  air  compressors,  and  it  was  found  that  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  these  ran  into  a  great  deal  of  money.  This  applied 
not  only  to  the  machines  themselves,  but  more  especially 
to  the  power  that  was  needed  to  drive  them. 

It  was  found  that  volume,  rather  than  pressure,  is  a 
desirable  quality  in  an  atomizing  agent.  As  a  consequence 
the  clay  products  manufacturer  mentioned,  installed  low 
pressure  air  systems,  using  Root’s  blowers,  and  carrying 
the  air  through  a  spiral  riveted  pipe. 

To  operate  eight  kilns  at  one  plant  a  blower  which  re¬ 
quired  a  15  h.  p.  motor  to  operate  was  used,  and  at  the 
other  plant  of  twelve  kilns,  a  blower  necessitating  30  to 
35  h.  p.  was  necessary. 

It  was  only  found  to  be  desirable  to  carry  about  20  oz. 
air  pressure  to  properly  atomize  the  oil,  but  the  use  of 
large  pipe,  so  that  there  was  a  heavy  volume  of  air,  proved 
to  be  the  solution. 

At  one  plant  a  line  was  run  from  the  blower  with  12  in. 
spiral  riveted  pipe  into  an  old  oil  tank,  air  tight,  and  from 
this  tank  came  out  an  8  in.  pipe  to  distribute  to  the  kilns. 

This  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  provided  a 
large  enough  pipe  is  used  for  considerable  distance  away 
from  the  blower,  to  act  as  an  air  reservoir.  At  the  eight 


kiln  plant  the  line  went  out  from  the  blower  with  12  in. 
pipe  for  part  of  the  distance,  then  dropped  to  8  in.  going 
across  the  tops  of)  the  kilns,  and  from  the  8  in.  spiral 
riveted  pipe  came  down  to  the  different  fire  boxes,  with 
2  in.  wrought  iron.  On  these  kilns  there  were  eight  fire 
boxes  to  the  side. 


Absorption  Test  of  Clay  Wares. 

If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  a  given 
clay  product  will  absorb,  the  following  method  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 

First  weigh  the  brick  or  tile  to  be  tested,  preferably  on  a 
balance  scale  such  as  is  used  in  a  scientific  laboratory,  so 
as  to  insure  an  accurate  result.  Such  an  instrument  will 
give  the  weight  of  the  body  in  grams,  providing  a  unit  with 
which  it  is  comparatively  simple  to  calculate.  Then  immerse 
the  clay  body  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it 
should  be  removed  and  its  surface  dried  with  blotting  paper. 
The  body  is  then  reweighed  and  the  amount  of  absorption 
calculated  as  follows : 

A  body  which  weighed  65.75  grams  before  immersion  and 
70.25  grams  after,  absorbed  4.50  grams  of  water.  The  per 
cent  represented  by  this  figure  may  be  determined  by  divid¬ 
ing  it  by  the  original  weight  of  the  object  or  65.75  grams. 
The  result  is  6.844  per  cent.  This  figure  also  represents  the 
amount  of  pore  space  in  the  ware. 

A  scale  divided  into  pounds  and  ounces  may  be  used  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  sufficiently  sensitive,  the  ounce  being  used  as  the 
weight  unit  in  the  calculation. 


Do  You  Use  a  Gasoline  Engine? 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  is  collecting  data  on  gasoline  en¬ 
gines — particularly  those  used  in  clay  plants.  It  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  information  which  can  be  given  it  by  its  readers, 
as  to  the  use  to  which  their  gasoline  engines  are  being  put, 
the  amount  of  the  horse-power  generated,  the  name  of  the 
maker  of  the  engine,  if  this  be  possible  and — this  is  a  very 
important  item — how  satisfactory  this  type  of  gas  engine  is. 

We  understand  how  very  unusual  this  request  is,  but  wish 
to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  importance  of  their  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  us  in  matters  of  this  kind.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  render  them  an  immense  amount  of  assistance  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  bad  types  of  machines  and  in  recommending  improved 
models.  We  cannot,  of  course,  do  this  intelligently  unless 
those  who  are  using  both  the  new  and  the  old  are  willing 
to  tell  us  just  what  results  they  are  securing. 


Results  of  Investigation  of  Pottery  Clays. 

That  pottery  material  of  the  highest  grade  occurs  in  the 
southern  Appalachian  region,  and  that  this  material  is 
applicable  to  the  most  exacting  needs  have  been  shown 
by  the  investigations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
a  report  of  which  has  just  been  completed.  Sampling  and 
testing  material  obtained  from  various  kaolin  and  feldspar 
deposits  of  the  Middle  and  North  Atlantic  States  was 
continued  beyond  the  date  of  the  report.  The  results  of 
these  studies,  which  were  conducted  by  A.  S.  Watts, 
quarry  technologist,  with  offices  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  soon  be  published  in  bulletin  form. 

Tests  were  made  of  the  influence  of  quartz,  muscovite, 
beryl,  and  other  minerals1  in  this  raw  pottery  material. 
There  seems  to  be  great  need  of  an  investigation  of  the 
wastes  in  practically  all  branches  of  the  ceramic  industry, 
and  especially  in  the  use  of  raw  materials. 

Robert  Back,  junior  ceramic  chemist,  has  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  the  secondary  kaolins  from 
extensive  deposits  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  with  a 
view  to  developing  methods  of  eliminating  impurities. 


The  Letter  Box 

A  Place  Wherein  Our  Readers  May 
Give  Publicity  to  Their  Opinions 
On  Any  Subject  That  Has  Interest 


^  HIS  journal  is  fortunate  in  having  readers  that  are  willing  to  give  it  criticism.  Recent  mails  have  brought 
many  letters  praising  certain  departures,  censuring  others — every  missive  being  full  of  friendly  advice. 


Suggests  a  More  Comprehensive  Slogan. 

The  thought  that  made  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Pink 
Section  possible — the  reciprocity  of  clay — the  oneness  of 
thought  that  should  exist  between  all  who  make  and  deal 
in  burned  clay  products,  is  typified  in  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Astrid  S.  Rosing,  dealer  in  clay  products, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Miss  Rosing  writes: 

The  article  entitled  “Reaching  the  Farmer,”  by  Edwin 
G.  Zorn,  in  your  December  1  issue  is  excellent — the  best  I 
have  read  in  many  a  day.  It  is  all  very  true,  and  every 
manufacturer  as  well  as  dealer  of  burned  clay  material 
must  admit  that  we  have  been  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
self-satisfied.  It  is  time  we  were  aroused  from  our  slum¬ 
bers. 

What  pleases  me  more  than  anything  about  the  article 
to  which  I  refer  is  the  use  made  of  the  words  “burned  clay.” 
The  "Build  With  Brick”  campaign  is  very  good,  but  what 
is  it  all  but  burned  clay — brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  “Burned 
clay”  shrould  be  the  farmer’s  first  thought  if  he  has  any¬ 
thing  to  build,  be  it  a  chicken  coop,  silo,  fence  or  anything 
else  about  the  farm.  He  should  think  of  burned  clay  as  the 
only  material  absolutely  permanent  and  indestructible.  He 
should  go  to  his  dealer  and  inquire  “what  can  I  get  for  this 
or  that  purpose  in  burned  clay  material?” 

V  ou  ^  know  the  slogan  of  the  cement  manufacturers. 
Now  give  us  one  still  stronger,  and  let  every  manufacturer 
and  dealer  throughout  the  entire  country  handling  burned 
clay  material  use  it  on  every  letter  and  circular  leaving 
his  office. 

I  hope  to  see  more  of  these  articles  in  your  paper.  Keep 
up  the  good  work.  There  is  a  big,  big  field  before  you. 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  willing  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  if  you  will  help  us  to  save  ourselves. 

We  are  glad  to  tell  Miss  Rosing  that  the  article  she 
mentions  is  the  first  of  a  series  that  will,  we  expect,  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  months. 


Passes  On  Results  From  Q.  &.  A.  Department. 

In  the  September  15  and  November  3  issues  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record,”  were  published  answers  to  a  question 
appearing  under  531-Indiana.  In  these  answers  sugges¬ 
tions  were  made  with  a  view  of  eliminating  the  difficulty 
our  correspondent  was  having  in  securing  a  uniform  color 
and  burn  throughout  his  kilns.  A  short  time  ago,  we 
received  a  letter  from  C.  M.  Goforth,  superintendent 
of  the  Cherokee  Brick  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  in  which 
he  suggested  that  we  ascertain  the  results  obtained  by  our 
correspondent  from  following  the  recommendations  made 
and  publish  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  531-Indiana 
has  very  generously  responded  in  the  following  letter  : 

The  first  thing  we  did,  in  following  out  your  sugges¬ 
tions,  was  to  increase  the  draft  on  our  kilns.  In  doing 
this,  we  found  that,  with  the  existing  height  of  the  stacks 
and  the  present  construction  of  the  kilns,  this  meant  giv¬ 
ing  the  kilns  all  the  draft  the  stacks  would  pull  through¬ 
out  the  burn.  We  have  not  as  yet  followed  out  your 
suggestion  of  increasing  the  height  of  the  stacks,  but 
believe  that  this  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  neces¬ 
sary.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  near  future 


so  that  we  will  get  a  better  draft  for  watersmoking.  We 
believe  that  with  increased  draft  and  the  use  of  a  draft 
gauge  that  we  would  get  still  better  results  than  we  are 
now  getting.  This  change  in  our  method  of  burning 
gave  us  a  uniform  red  color  over  the  kilns,  but  one  which 
was  not  a  sufficiently  deep  red. 

We  then  adopted  your  suggestion  as  to  holes  in  the 
bags  and  we  also  lowered  the  bag  walls  about  six  inches. 
Since  doing  this,  we  find  a  great  improvement  in  that  we 
are  getting  salable  tile  clear  to  the  floor  of  the  kilns. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  tile  are  burned  hard,  although  of 
not  quite  as  red  a  color  as  we  get  in  the  tops  of  the 
kilns.  This  last  change  undoubtedly  helps  in  the  water¬ 
smoking.  as  we  are  using  a  very  dirty  coal,  and  are 
troubled  very  little  with  whitewashing  of  the  tile.  The 
holes  in  the  bag  walls  were  made  about  four  inches 
square  and  three  were  put  in  each  bag  at  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  grates. 

I  believe  that  with  these  changes  and  the  increased  height 
of  our  stack,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  a  stove  to  in¬ 
duce  draft  in  the  stack,  as  you  suggested. 

The  other  changes  suggested  might  be  of  more  value, 
but  we  have  tried  the  least  expensive  ones  first.  Since 
they  have  helped  us  in  getting  practically  100  per  cent 
salable  ware,  we  will  defer  going  into  the  others  until 
we  can  conveniently  get  to  them.  We  hope,  however, 
to  improve  our  burns  still  further  and  are  not  going  to 
stop  with  what  we  have  done. 

By  referring  to  the  issues  above  mentioned  and  reading 
over  the  question  and  the  answers  to  531-Indiana,  the 
problem  of  our  correspondent  and  the  way  it  was  solved 
will  become  very  clear. 


Here’s  a  Man  that  Believes  in  His  Product. 

Among  the  questioners  whose  letters  were  published  in  the 
Questions  and  Answers  Department  in  the  December  1  issue, 
was  the  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Auburn  and  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.  W.  E.  Dornbach,  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  writes: 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your 
prompt  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining 
a  trade-mark  for  our  Gettysburg  rough  texture  brick.  You 
have  made  the  means  of  obtaining  the  trade-mark  very  clear 
to  us  and  we  will  immediately  proceed  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  in  your  letter. 

We  have  named  our  Gettysburg  brick  “Red  Rock  Ruffs” 
and  the  name  is  more  than  significant.  It  tells  the  material 
that  the  brick  are  made  from  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
finished  product.  We  are  not  exaggerating  a  particle  when 
we  say  that  the  brick  are  made  from  red  rock,  as  that  is 
what  any  layman  would  call  it.  It  is  a  shale  of  such  ex¬ 
treme  hardness  that  it  is  quarried  with  much  difficulty  and 
it  is  still  a  much  more  difficult  proposition  to  crush  and  grind 
it  to  the  fineness  suitable  for  face  brick.  Burned,  it  has 
less  than  1%  absorption.  The  brick  is  one  of  distinctive 
“personality”  and  has  taken  the  architects  that  have  used  it, 
literally  by  storm.  We  do  not  claim  it  to  be  the  best 
rough  texture  brick  made,  but  we  back  up  the  state¬ 
ments  we  make  that  it  is  better  than  the  best  brick  of 
its  class  in  the  market,  and  the  buildings  that  are  erected  of 
it  are  the  best  advertisement  that  any  product  could  possibly 
desire.  The  soft  velvety  appearance  of  the  wall,  when 
viewed  from  any  angle,  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any 
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other  brick  in  the  eastern  market  that  has  come  to  the 
writer’s  attention. 

From  the  above  you  will  think  that  we  might  be  “blowing 
our  own  horn”  just  a  little  too  loudly,  but  who  wouldn’t 
make  a  noise  when  after  eight  years  of  expensive  experi¬ 
menting  we  have  finally  produced  a  brick  from  a  material 
that  was  condemned  by  every  brick  maker  that  ever  ex¬ 
amined  it,  and  in  this  product  have  produced  an  article  that 
has  awakened  in  the  architects  a  new  impetus  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  “Building  with  Brick.” 

There  never  has  been  a  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
firm  that  the  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  enthused  over  the  future  of  their  product  in  spite 
of  the  general  business  depression. 

We  congratulate  the  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company  upon 
having  so  excellent  a  brick  and  so  excellent  a  superintendent. 
We  envy  its  enthusiasm  and  ginger,  that,  added  to  a  good 
material,  ought  to  keep  both  plants  “sold  up”  three  hundred 
working  days  in  the  year. 


Praises  Mr.  Preetorius’  Work. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  the  following  short,  but  salient 
letter  from  the  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 
It  reads: 

From  our  experience  with  your  Freight  Traffic  Coun¬ 
sellor,  Mr.  Preetorius,  we  think  you  are  filling  a  long- 
felt  requirement  in  the  trade.  Success  to  you. 

We  print  this  letter  with  a  motive.  It  is  to. call  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  readers’  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 


maintain  a  traffic  department,  ready  and  willing  to  “do 
business”  for  them — doing  it  gratis,  when  the  service 
comes  within  the  prescribed  bounds  of  free  service,  and 
for  a  very  moderate  sum,  when  it  comes  to  the  filing 
of  complaints  before  the  commission,  and  work  of  that 
character.  At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  freight  traffic 
service  given  the  membership  by  their  secretary  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  membership. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  members  of  that  association 
pay  for.  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  offers  you  a  similar 
service,  mayhap  not  so  perfect,  mayhap,  in  some  cases, 
better — at  any  rate,  service.  And  it  offers  it  freely. 


Small  Producer  Shows  Initiative. 

Among  other  brickmakers  who  have  ordered  posterettes, 
is  the  Austin  Brick  Company  of  Pontotoc,  Miss.  The  or¬ 
der  reads  as  follows : 

Please  send  us  1,000  posterettes,  class  “A.”  We  will  try 
this.  Our  business  this  year  was  the  dullest  ever.  We  make 
only  750,000  brick.  Boll  weevil  and  war  time  “scared  ’em 
up”  they  say. 

The  time  to  do  the  most  advertising — the  day  to  put  on 
the  new  salesmen,  is  when  business  is  dullest.  If  the  Austin 
Brick  Company  goes  at  it  in  this  way,  and  cotton  continues  its 
present  upward  direction,  brick  sales  in  Mississippi  will 
reach  high-water  mark. 


Freight  Tariffs  and  Troubles 

A  Department  of  Vital  Importance  to 
Every  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 
Clay  Products  and  Kindred  Materials 


Conducted  by 

Irwin  W.  Preetorius 

Freight  Tariff  Counselor 


THE  event  of  greatest  importance  to  the  clay  worker 
in  freight  traffic  circles  during  the  past  few  weeks 
is  the  decision  handed  down  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Vitrified 
Brick  Company,  et  al.,  vs.  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company,  et  al. 

After  rehearing  this  case  the  rate  of  12l/2  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  on  brick  (except  bath,  tile  and  enameled) 
in  carload  lots  from  points  in  the  Kansas  gas  belt  to  sta¬ 
tions  in  Iowa  on  the  above  mentioned  railroad,  was  not 
found  unreasonable  by  the  Commission,  and  the  proposed 
increase  from  10  to  12 y2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from 
the  same  points  of  origin  to  certain  stations  in  Iowa  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  were  found 
justified. 

This  decision  also  covers  the  investigation  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Iowa  brick  rates  and  the  case  of  C.  W.  Hull  Company 
vs.  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  et  al.,  which  cases  were  reopened  for  the  taking  of 
additional  testimony.  They  involved  the  reasonableness 
of  rates  on  brick  (except  bath,  tile  and  enameled  brick) 
in  carload  lots  from  points  in  the  so-called  Kansas  gas 


belt  to  Iowa  destinations  on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroad  companies. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  might  say  that  the 
gas  belt  herein  mentioned  is  in  southeastern  Kansas,  and 
extends  about  seventy  miles  north  from  the  Oklahoma 
line  and  about  twenty  miles  west  from  the  Missouri  line. 
It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  Mis- 
rouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railways,  of  which  only  the  first  named 
has  any  line  in  Iowa,  and  that  only  some  twenty  miles. 
All  of  these  carriers  reach  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  there  con¬ 
necting  with  a  majority  of  the  principal  railways  serving 
Iowa,  namely,  the  Burlington,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Wa¬ 
bash,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
and  the  Quincy,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  is  the  only  one  of  the  gas-belt  lines  reaching 
Omaha,  at  which  point  it  connects  with  several  of  the 
Iowa  lines. 

Despite  the  contention  of  the  complainants  and  pro- 
testants  that  the  fact  that  the  12l/2  cent  rate  is  a  full 
(Continued  on  Page  1215) 


Questions  and  Answers 

Here  Are  Given  the  Replies  Made 
by  America’s  Best  Authorities  to 
Questions  Asked  by  Our  Readers 

eUESTIONS  sent  to  this  Department  will  receive  prompt  attention,  answers  being  returned  by  mail  as  soon  as 
possible.  Those  that  have  wide  interest  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  clayworkers.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  questioners  will  be  held  as  confidential,  and  no  letters  will  be  forwarded  them  without  being  scruti¬ 
nised  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


A  Remedy  for  Air  Checks. 

In  the  Dec.  1,  1914,  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
(pages  1106  and  1107)  a  question  asked  by  an  Iowa  corres¬ 
pondent  was  published  and  answered.  Owing  to  certain 
points  in  the  process  which  he  described  having  been  omitted 
and  to  our  having  misinterpreted  one  of  the  terms  which  he 
used  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  the  ware,  the  an¬ 
swer  given  was,  it  seems,  in  error.  This  correspondent  has 
written  us  another  letter  which  we  will  publish  under  the 
same  number  and  answer  as  we  think  best  suits  his  case. 
We  particularly  refer  our  readers  to  the  Dec.  1  issue  and 
suggest  that  they  read  his  original  query  and  the  answer  that 
we  made  to  it.  We  would  reproduce  it  here  but  for  lack  of 
space.  His  second  question  follows : 

590.  Iowa — I  believe  you  misinterpreted  my  statement  in 
regard  to  the  looks  of  the  fracture  on  what  we  term  air- 
checked  pipe.  You  ivill  note  in  my  previous  letter  that  I  do 
not  use  the  term  “glased”  in  referring  to  the  nature  of  the 
fracture  where  the  air-checking  occurs  but  I  do  say  that  this 
fracture  has  a  “glasslike”  appearance.  We  get  some  of  what 
you  term  fire-cracks  directly  in  front  of  our  fires  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  top  courses  where  the  flames  strike  the  ware 
directly  in  front  of  the  bag-walls.  These  cracks  are,  of 
course,  always  glased.  Now,  what  makes  me  think  that  this 
checking  is  done  while  the  kiln  is  cooling  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  at  a  temperature  of  from  850  to  1,000  degrees  Fahr., 
is  the  fact  that,  if  I  draw  a  trial  piece  from  the  kiln  during 
the  salting  and  break  it  immediately,  it  will  show  a  glassy 
surface  where  it  is  broken.  This  would  lead  me  to  think 
that  the  ware  is  thoroughly  vitrified  but,  if  this  same  trial 
piece,  which  I  have  already  broken,  is  allowed  to  cool  down 
for  two  or  three  minutes  {or  until  it  is  perfectly  black )  and 
is  again  broken,  the  fracture  is  entirely  different  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  does  not  resemble  a  piece  of  thoroughly  vitrified 
pipe  in  the  least. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  if  our  checking  was  done  during  the 
water-smoking ,  that  the  cracks  zvould  be  much  larger  than 
those  we  get  in  what  we  term  “air-checked” ?  Air-checked 
pipe  have  an  almost  invisible  hairlike  check  that  runs  the  full 
length  of  the  pipe.  I  might  add,  for  your  information,  that 
we  do  not  touch  the  damper  after  it  has  been  dropped.  I 
would  like  to  cite  an  instance  of  how  hard  it  is  to  locate  the 
exact  cause  of  our  trouble.  We  have,  next  to  our  stacks, 
what  is  called  a  back  draft  or,  in  other  words,  an  opening 
by  which  air  may  be  admitted  into  the  kiln  by  way  of  the 
kiln  flues. 

This  is  done  by  dropping  the  stack  damper  and  pulling  off 
the  back  draft  that  is  directly  above  the  stack  damper.  This 
back  draft  has  always  been  left  off  after  the  stack  damper 
was  dropped.  We  started  to  work,  assuming  that  the  “air¬ 
checking”  as  we  term  it,  would  be  most  likely  to  occur  dur¬ 
ing  that  stage  of  the  cooling  when  the  kiln  is  turning  from 
a  dark  red  to  a  black.  One  kiln  was  at  this  stage  of  the 


cooling  during  very  windy  weather  and  the  other  kiln  passed 
through  this  stage  of  the  cooling  during  fair  weather  and 
both  back  drafts  zvere  off.  Before  either  one  of  these  kilns 
zvere  drazvn,  we  prophesied  that  the  one  zvhich  had  the  back- 
draft  off  during  the  windy  weather  would  be  the  one  that 
would  be  “ air-checked ”  and  the  other  would  not.  This 
proved  to  be  true  when  the  two  kilns  were  drawn  and  we 
naturally  supposed  that  zvhat  had  been  causing  our  “air- 
checks”  zvas  the  fact  that,  during  windy  weather,  the  cold  air 
would  be  forced  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  by  way  of  this 
back  draft,  thus  being  distributed  evenly  over  the  bottom  of 
the  kilns  and  causing  the  ware  to  be  uniformly  checked 
throughout  the  entire  bottom  courses. 

If  the  weather  zvas  fair,  and  no  wind  blozving,  the  open 
back  draft  would  not  be  a  dangerous  thing  consequently,  we 
proceeded  to  keep  this  back  draft  closed  at  all  stages  of  the 
cooling  and  hoped  to  thus  eliminate  any  possibility  of  a  con¬ 
stant  influx  of  cold  air.  To  our  surprise,  hozvever,  we  found 
in  the  kiln  that  we  drew  today,  which  happens  to  be  the  first 
kiln  in  which  this  new  method  of  cooling  has  been  tried,  the 
air-checks  are  worse  than  in  any  kiln  we  have  drazvn  for  a 
long  time. 

About  the  only  conditions  that  seem  to  remain  constant  is 
the  fact  that  this  trouble  nearly  always  follows  zvindly 
weather. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  possible  chance  of  the  kiln  “air¬ 
checking”  during  the  time  it  cools  from  2,100  down  to  1,600 
degrees  Fahr.  provided  this  drop  in  temperature  is  distribut¬ 
ed  over  a  period  of  six  to  eight  hours ? 

Our  original  answer  to  your  question  was  based  on  your 
final  sentence  as  published  in  the  Dec.  1st  issue.  This  was, 
“the  fracture  shows  a  dense  glasslike  surface,  and  yet  if  you 
break  the  same  pipe  at  any  other  place,  the  surface  is  rough 
and  jagged.” 

Our  use  of  the  word  “glazed”  shows  where  we  misinter¬ 
preted  what  you  had  said  and  this,  we  trust  you  will  admit, 
is  a  very  natural  word  error,  “glasslike”  and  “glazed”  being 
similar  in  many  minds. 

In  your  second  letter  you  give  us  further  information  on 
the  point,  which  changes  our  opinion.  One  of  these  points 
is  where  you  say  “I  might  add  for  your  information,  that  we 
do  not  touch  the  damper  after  it  has  been  dropped.” 

You  have  cleared  up,  in  your  second  letter,  the  point  of 
your  making  full  use  of  the  back  draft  through  the  damper 
manhole.  This  explanation  was  neglected  in  your  first  let¬ 
ter  and  seems  to  indicate  the  road  to  safety  from  dunting  or 
air-checks.  Note  the  following  and  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  before  you  study  ours: 

Downdraft  cooling,  and  cooling  through  the  doors  and 
fire-boxes  by  means  of  stack  pull  will  cause  currents  of  cool¬ 
ing  air  to  pass  down  through  the  ware,  following  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  It  will  cause  cross  horizontal  currents  ot 
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air  and  result  in  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  cooling  which  in 
turn,  results  in  checked  ware. 

Heated  air  rises  naturally.  If  we  cool  by  up-draft  we  thus 
reverse  operations  in  a  most  natural  way. 

Given  the  above,  how  can  we  apply  it  so  as  to  produce  a 
lack  of  extreme  fluctuation  of  cooling  curve  and  compel  the 
cooling  advance  or  heat  retard  evenly,  over  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  kiln? 

We  have  the  following  to  consider:  1 — back  draft  open¬ 
ing  ;  2 — top  center  hole  and  sixteen  smaller  holes.  Upon 
the  proper  manipulation  of  these  two  variables  depends  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  cooling  operation. 

Operation :  1 — drop  damper  in  stack  as  soon  as  coal  has 
burned  out  in  the  fire  boxes — in  your  case  in  one-half  an 
hour  after  finishing;  2 — mud  up  the  iron  plates  that  you  use 
around  the  fire  boxes  so  making  the  boxes  tight ;  3 — open 
the  back  draft  hole  as  wide  as  you  wish  (it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  the  intake  of  cold  air)  ;  4 — open  up 
the  top  hole  and  all  other  auxiliary  crown  holes  slightly. 

The  heat  is  carried  upwards  by  the  air  that  is  evenly  de¬ 
livered  over  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  through  the  perforations. 
The  amount  (or  volume)  and  its  uniformity  of  distribution 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  floor  depends  on  the  pull 
erected  by  the  openings  at  the  top  of  the  kiln.  Start  cool¬ 
ing  with  not  more  than  150  square  inches  of  total  top  holes 
— this  is  about  eight  square  inches  per  stack. 

The  result  is  that  the  bottom  ware  is  first  bathed  by  air 
that  comes  to  it  already  preheated  by  the  body  heat  of  the 
under-kiln  brickwork.  Depending  on  the  manipulation  of 
top  holes,  it  never  is  flushed  with  a  rush  of  cold  air  but  is 
cooled  gradually.  The  same  operation  takes  place  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ware  directly  above,  and  so  on  to  the  top. 

The  doors  and  the  fire-boxes  are  opened  in  accordance 
with  your  past  experience. 

The  back  plate  cover  must  be  used  intelligently  in  windy 
weather. 

Answering  your  question  specifically  as  to  whether  we 
think  that  there  is  any  possible  chance  of  the  kiln  “air-check¬ 
ing”  during  the  time  it  cools  from  2,100  down  to  1,600  de¬ 
grees — we  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  stated  time  during 
the  cooling  when  the  ware  will  or  will  not  check.  We  do 
think,  however,  that  it  is  most  liable  to  check  during  that 
period  when  the  ware  is  going  from  dark  red  to  black. 

Keep  the  bottoms  clean.  Dirty  flues  prevent  the  cooling 
air  from  circulating  and  so  cooling  evenly.  The  ware  that 
is  slighted  in  this  way  is  bound  to  suffer  when  the  kiln  is 
opened  wide. 

Reducing  Variety  of  Shades  in  Face  Brick. 

598.  Georgia — We  are  burning  a  sidecut,  flashed  brick  in 
down-draft  kilns,  the  result  being  that  we  have  a  world  of 
different  shades.  Can  you  tell  us  if  this  is  caused  by  reason 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  brick  are  set,  by  improper  firing, 
or  is  it  the  variation  in  the  clay,  or  possibly  in  the  coal ? 
Our  flashed  brick  are  all  mottled  and  we  would  like  to  know 
how  to  reduce  the  number  of  shades  as  much  as  possible. 

Our  correspondent  does  not  state  whether  he  is  using  fire 
clay  or  shale  and  before  we  can  give  any  information  that 
will  be  at  all  useful,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  this 
information.  So  many  causes  enter  into  the  production  of 
variegated  shades,  that  we  would  not  attempt  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son  or  the  remedy  for  varied  colors  produced  by  different 
burns,  but  on  receipt  of  the  above  information,  will  gladly 
go  into  the  causes  for  trouble  in  single  burns. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  suggest  his  securing  a  copy 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society 
(Volume  16)  in  which  Walter  A.  Hull  has  written  an  article 
“On  the  Burning  of  Rough  Texture  Shale  Brick.”  This 
article  covers  fifteen  pages  and  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced, 


excepting  in  serial  form.  As  this  would  take  some  time,  and 
the  information  which  the  article  contains  would  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  him  we  would  advise  his  investing  the 
amount  necessary  to  secure  this  book,  which  is  $5.00,  if  bound 
in  paper,  or  $6.25  in  cloth  binding.  This  book  can  be  secured 
by  addressing  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary,  American  Ce¬ 
ramic  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  the  article  mentioned,  this  book  contains  a 
large  number  of  papers,  all  of  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  and  while  no  great  part  of  them  would  apply  directly 
to  one  division  of  the  industry,  there  would  be  enough  on 
any  one  subject  to  warrant  the  purchase  price. 


More  Light  on  Domestic  Manganese. 

570.  Arkansas — Will  you  please  advise  us  our  nearest 
point  in  the  United  States  where  we  could  secure  manganese 
for  mixing  with  clay  to  give  our  brick  a  speckled  or  mottled 
appearance? 

The  above  question  was  printed  in  our  Nov.  3  issue  and, 
in  the  answer  that  accompanied  it,  adverse  comments  were 
made  as  to  the  quality,  service  and  price  of  American  man¬ 
ganese.  The  answer  referred  specifically  to  the  National 
Paint  and  Manganese  Company,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  which 
concern  subsequently  protested  against  the  statements  we 
had  made,  claiming  them  to  be  unfounded.  An  investigation 
was  immediately  made,  and  letters  were  written  to  a  large 
number  of  brickmakers  who  use  manganese,  asking  them  to 
give  us  an  unbiased  account  of  their  experience  with  domes¬ 
tic  manganese.  The  replies  have  convinced  us  that  a  retrac¬ 
tion  is  due,  and  in  justice  to  the  National  Paint  and  Manga¬ 
nese  Company,  we  desire  to  correct  any  erroneous  impression 
we  might  have  given  our  readers.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  subscribers  who  have  written  us  have  expressed  a  most 
complete  satisfaction  in  all  of  their  dealings  with  the  Nation¬ 
al  Paint  and  Manganese  Company  and  with  its  output. 


Brick  Crack  in  Drying. 

601.  New  York — I  am  sending  you  by  parcel  post  a  small 
quantity  of  our  shale,  taken  from  a  pit  that  we  have  recently 
opened.  This  sample  was  taken  after  it  had  passed  the 
screen.  I  am  sending  it  to  you  in  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  find  out  why  it  is  that,  in  making  standard  size  brick,  it  is 
extremely  fragile.  The  brick  crack  in  the  dryer  and  even 
show  signs  of  fracture  when  they  stand  in  the  air,  if  the  car 
is  allowed  to  wait  its  turn  into  the  tunnels.  We  are  are  us¬ 
ing  a  home-made,  wooden  pug-mill,  about  seven  feet  long, 
feeding  into  an  auger  machine.  The  brick  look  fine  when 
first  cut,  but  are  very  fragile. 

After  examining  the  sample,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
trouble  lies  mainly  in  the  clay’s  being  ground  too  coarsely. 
The  particles  are  large  and  the  tendency  to  bond  and  be¬ 
come  plastic  enough  for  suitable  working  qualities  is  weak. 
This  can  be  remedied  in  part  by  the  installation  of  a  screen 
that  will  reject  the  coarser  particles,  supplemented  by  screen 
plates  in  the  dry-pan  that  are  finer  than  those  you  now  use. 
We  also  suggest  that  the  pug-mill  be  lengthened  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet  and  that  it  be  equipped  with  a  feeder.  Try  hot 
water  for  tempering. 

Water  vs.  Steam  Lubrication. 

594.  Ontario — What  is  your  opinion  of  water  lubrication 
for  the  dies  of  a  brick  machine,  in  comparison  to  steam ?  We 

have  a - machine  with  ordinary  lubricating  die  and  a 

water  supply  from  a  tank  of  approximately  1,000  gals.,  at  an 
elevation  of  Twenty  feet  above  the  machine  and  almost  directly 
above  it.  The  material  is  a  very  fine-textured  lime  clay. 

On  a  few  plants  that  have  changed  over  from  steam  to  elec¬ 
tricity,  thereby  cutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  for  lubricating 
purposes,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  water  lubric»- 
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tion  under  pressure.  In  a  few  cases,  it  has  been  successful, 
but  these  cases  are  rare — so  rare  as  to  make  it  easy  to  say 
that  success  would  have  been  attained  with  a  perfectly  dry 
die.  To  get  perfect  lubrication  by  use  of  water  under  water- 
column  pressure  is  difficult.  The  lubricating  rings  become 
clogged,  with  resultant  “splotch”  lubrication  or  none  at  all — 
or  the  opposite  happens,  that  so  much  water  is  supplied  that 
the  column  is  flooded  and  the  faces  and  corners  of  the  bar  are 
made  “soggy.”  This  sogginess  not  only  produces  uneven 
faces,  but  the  brick  are  apt  to  bond  together  when  hacked 
on  the  dryer  cars.  In  steam  lubrication  it  is  advisable  to 
so  regulate  the  pressure  that  the  die  is  heated,  without  al¬ 
lowing  the  vapor  to  escape.  The  lubricating  effect  of  the 
steam,  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the  formation  of  steam  on 
the  bar  of  clay  as  it  passes  through  the  liner  section  of  the 
die,  certainly  is  superior  to  water  lubrication.  Why  not  try 
a  small  auxiliary  boiler?  A  pressure  as  low  as  five  pounds 
will  be  sufficient. 


Burning  Oil  in  a  Continuous  Kiln. 

581.  Texas — We  are  interested  in  a  Hoffmann  type  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  which  could  be  oil-fired,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  an  article  in  your  magazine  on  the  subject,  telling  us  how 
the  oil  could  be  applied  most  effectively — whether  from  the  top 
or  bottom.  Can  you  tell  us  if  it  is  practical  to  set  dry-press 
fire-brick  direct,  in.  a  Hoffmann  kiln,  which  has  no  special 
water-smoking  flue?  The  clay  stands  rapid  heating. 

There  are  so  many  questions,  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  oil  fuel,  especially  with  regard  to  its  use  in  the  Hoffmann 
(tunnel)  type  of  kiln,  that  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  in  a  purely  theoretical  way.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  who  have  had  practical  experience,  will  write 
us  what  their  expenrience  has  been. 

We  would  say  that  it  is  perfectly  practical  to  set  dry-press 
brick  .into  a  Hoffmann  or  any  other  type  of  continuous  kiln, 
whether  the  kiln  has  a  special  water-smoking  flue  or  not. 


Fire  Brick  Statistics. 

602.  Maryland — I  desire  the  following  information  and 
think  through  your  records  you  may  probably  be  able  to  give 
me  the  same:  How  many  standard  fire-brick  ( straight  and 
shapes )  were  sold  last  year  and  the  year  before,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania? 

We  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  the  number  of  fire¬ 
brick  used  in  any  one  state  in  a  given  time,  can  be  secured. 
This  material  is  shipped  in  and  out  of  all  of  the  states  that 
you  name,  from  and  to  other  states.  If  the  number  of  fire 


brick  produced  will  aid  you,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
figures  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  which  are : 


- 1912 - 

Quantity  Value 

Maryland  .  13,936,000  $  262,817 

Pennsylvania  - 335,054,000  6,178,870 

West  Virginia -  14,421,000  105,719 


- 1913 - 

Quantity  Value 

14,444,000  $  295,707 

361,548,000  7,094,794 

17,601,000  155,423 


No  figures  are  given  for  Virginia,  the  product  of  that  state 
being  included  in  a  miscellaneous  column,  headed  “other 
states.” 


Clay  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  and  Soap. 

588.  Illinois — Has  clay  or  shale  ever  been  used  in  making 
soap,  and  where  could  we  get  literature  bearing  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  clays  for  paper  making?  We  have  a  shale  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  grit  and  believe  it  suitable  for  one  of  these 
purposes.  ' 

Clay  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
soap.  However,  literature  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  very 
scarce.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  issued 
nothing  whatever  on  the  use  of  clay  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  but  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  requisites  of 
paper  clay  on  page  forty-seven  of  Professsional  Paper  No.  11, 
Clay  of  the  United  States  East  of  the  Mississippi  River.” 


Wants  Literature  on  Brick  Homes  of  Moderate  Cost. 

597.  Washington — Will  you  kindly  send  me  some  litera¬ 
ture  pertaining  to  small  brick  houses,  as  I  think  the  time  is 
ripe  to  build  some  of  that  type  of  house  in  this  city?  I  would 
especially  like  a  plan  book  showing  styles  and  ways  of  build¬ 
ing. 

About  the  only  literature  we  have  on  this  subject  is  “Rad¬ 
ford’s  Brick  Houses,”  a  book  showing  pictures  and  floor  plans 
of  small  brick  dwellings  and  would,  we  think,  suit  your  pur¬ 
pose  very  well.  The  price  of  this  book  is  $1.00  postpaid  and 
may  be  secured  from  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  book  de¬ 
partment. 


Glazing  Hollow  Blocks  in  a  Continuous  Kiln. 

583.  Ohio — Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  best  information 
obtainable  on  glazing  hollow  blocks  in  a  continuous  kiln? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been  unable  to  learn  of 
any  successful  method  of  glazing  materials  in  a  kiln  of  the 
continuous  type.  There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  information 
on  this  subject.  In  fact,  most  ceramic  authorities  are  in 
process  of  investigating  the  possibilities  in  this  direction,  but 
have  uncovered  nothing  definite  on  the  subject  so  far. 


Road  Builders’  Convention  in  Session. 

A  record  breaking  attendance  was  noted  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association’s 
eleventh  annual  convention,  which  opened  for  business  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  14.  It  will  be  in  session  up  to  Friday  night,  the 
18,  and  it  is  expected  will  bring  together  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  men  connected  with  highway  engineering.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  convention,  the  sixth  annual  Good  Roads  Show 
is  being  held  at  the  International  Amphitheatre  and  as  this 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  goes  to  press,  the  ex¬ 
hibits  are  taking  a  permanent  form  and  attracting  consider¬ 
able  favorable  comment. 


Speakers  at  the  Canadian  National  Convention. 

Among  the  speakers  who  will  be  on  the  program  at  the 
convention  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay  Products  As¬ 
sociation,  Jan.  26,  27  and  28,  1915,  will  be  Dr.  A.  C.  McKay, 
president  of  the  Toronto  Technical  Schools,  who  will 
speak  of  these  classes  and  their  relation  to  the  manufac¬ 


ture  of  clay  products.  W.  W.  Smith  of  Shallow  Lake, 
Out.,  will  speak  on  “The  Making  and  Burning  of  Drain 
Tile,”  and  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  manager  of  the 
Sun  Brick  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  will  read  a  paper  on 
“Kiln  Kinks.” 

E.  W.  Knapp  will  address  the  convention  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  manufacturing  high  class  paving  brick  in  On¬ 
tario  and  Andrew  Kruson  on  “Cheap  Glazes  for  Use  on 
Ontario  Clays  and  Shales.” 

Philip  W.  Green,  B.  A.  Sc.,  will  read  a  paper  on  “Stand¬ 
ardization  of  Clay  Products  from  an  Architect’s  Point  of 
View.” 

It  happens  that  Daniel  A.  Lochrie,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  entertainment  committee,  is  manager  and  sole  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  Park  Theatre  at  Toronto,  and  has  placed  the 
entire  house  at  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  convention  for  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  26.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  entertainment  a  special  “Movie”  show  will 
be  given  which  will  include  films  showing  brickmaking 
and  building  construction. 


Machinery  and  Equipment 

A  Department  Devoted  to  Descriptions 
of  Machinery,  Methods  and  Appliances 
That  Increase  Efficiency  in  Clayworking 


Scientifically  Selected  Bearing  Metals. 

The  efficient  and  economical  use  of  bearing  metals  de¬ 
mands  that  mixture,  which,  by  physical  and  chemical  tests, 
has  been  proved  best  adapted  to  the  particular  requirement. 

The  Cleveland  Alloys  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
placed  thebearing  metal  subject  on  a  scientific  basis.  It 
manufactures  six  distinctive  grades  of  babbitt  from  strictly 
virgin  metals,  thoroughly  amalgamated,  assuring  a  perfect 
uniformity  in  each  mixture. 

With  the  object  of  furnishing  its  customers  babbitts  that 
are  best  suited  for  various  types  of  machinery,  it  employed 
the  physical  testing  laboratory  of  the  Case  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Science  to  make  a  complete  physical  test  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  brands  of  metals,  which  included  the  tensile  and 
compression  stress,  hardness  number,  ductility,  malleability 
and  friction  tests.  Their  report  includes  tables  showing  the 
maximum  loads  and  speeds  for  standard  and  special  sized 
bearings  made  from  the  Cleveland  Company’s  metals. 

Sometime  ago  this  company  realized  the  importance  of 
manufacturing  a  babbitt  for  general  service  work  around 
a  brick  plant  and  their  “Nugget”  metal,  created  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  has  proven  highly  efficient  and  is  used  and 
recommended  by  a  number  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the 
country. 

The  product  is  marketed  direct  to  the  consumer,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  middleman’s  profit,  and  with  an  expert  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  the  Cleveland  Alloys  Company  is  in  position 
to  co-operate  with  customers  and  assist  them  in  reducing  their 
babbitting  “upkeep”  to  a  minimum. 


New  Dodge  Sales  Company  Organized. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  better  efficiency  and  better 
service  to  the  manufacturing  community,  the  Dodge  Sales  & 
Engineering  Company  has  been  organized  and  incorporated 
to  take  entire  charge  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  all  the 
products  of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company  of  Mish¬ 
awaka,  Ind.,  in  all  territory,  together  with  the  engineering 
connected  with  sales. 

The  new  company  has  purchased  the  entire  stocks  in  branch 
warehouses,  which  stocks  will  be  increased  in  size  and  in 
number  to  better  meet  the  greatly  increased  and  fast-grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  Dodge  goods  with  the  more  highly  specialized 
service. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Dodge  Manufacturing 
Company  will  devote  its  entire  time  and  energies  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  power  transmission  and  material  conveying  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  to  the  design  and  production  of  other  lines  kin¬ 
dred  thereto. 


“Fuller  Quality  Products.” 

Some  superintendents  and  plant  managers  wait  until  a 
gear  breaks  or  a  vital  part  of  the  machine  fails  to  bring 
home  the  advisability  of  having  catalogues  and  price  lists 
handy  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  ordering  of  repair  parts. 
Very  often  the  addition  of  new  lines  and  changes  in  the  old 
and  in  prices,  antiquate  many  of  the  catalogues  on  the  office 
shelves,  especially  if  they  have  not  been  renewed  for  some 
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time.  The  cost  of  a  postage  stamp  is  usually  sufficient 
to  secure  the  latest  information  on  the  equipment  and  re- 
pair  parts  used  in  the  clay  plant. 

The  Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works,  Catasauqua, 
Pa.,  manufacturers  of  “Fuller  Quality  Products,”  has  just 
issued  a  new  catalogue,  No.  50,  which  contains  revised 
list  prices  on  their  face  hardened  sprocket  and  traction 
wheels,  also  a  general  description  of  their  line  of  iron 
castings  for  all  uses.  The  Lehigh  company  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  this  catalogue  upon  request. 


A  Giant  Brick  Machine. 

An  auger  brick  machine  and  pug  mill  combined,  weigh¬ 
ing  twenty  tons  and  having  a  capacity  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  thousand  brick  per  ten  hours,  has  just  been  put 
on  the  market  by  E.  M.  Freese  and  Company  of  Gabon, 
Ohio.  The  Model  KA  Union  Brick  Machine  is  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  brick  machine  built. 
Size,  however,  is  not  the  only  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  machine,  for  it  has  many  other  merits  in  the  way  of 
construction  and  economical  operation  which  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  A  description  of  this  machine  is  given 
in  folder  No.  305,  which  the  Freese  Company  will  supply 
upon  request. 


Fate  Company  is  Busy. 

Word  comes  that  a  brickmaker  from  Bulawayo,  South 
Africa,  has  traveled  all  the  way  from  his  home  town  to 
the  plant  of  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company  at  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
to  buy  the  necessary  equipment  for  his  new  brick  plant, 
including  hollow-ware  and  roofing  tile  machinery.  The 
fact  that  the  South  African  clayworker,  who  stopped  off 
in  England  en  route,  saw  fit  to  come  to  this  country  to 
purchase  his  equipment,  is  a  tribute  to  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
machinery. 

The  Fate  Co'mpany  reports  “we  are  doing  all  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can,”  which  points  to  increased  activity  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


Utah  Wants  Clay  Products  Plants. 

That  far  away  Utah  is  anxious  to  obtain  new  industries 
in  clay-working  and  is  making  a  bid  for  them,  is  shown  in 
the  following  extract  from  “Goodwin’s  Weekly,”  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

“Utah  has  fine  sand  and  clay  and  kaolin.  It  would  not 
require  much  to  establish  a  pottery ;  the  making  of  the  cheap¬ 
er  kinds  is  simple,  and  vast  amounts  of  it  are  used  in  Utah. 
When  it  comes  to  finer  ware,  then  superior  work  is  required, 
but  that  could  be  begun.  A  few  skilled  workmen  would 
have  to  be  imported  to  perform  the  mechanical  work,  but  our 
schools  should  supply  the  decorators.  There  are  many  young 
artists  here  who  could  embellish  the  finer  ware,  and  who 
would  delight  in  it  and  from  a  small  beginning  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  would  grow.” 

The  European  disturbance  has  resulted  in  the  opening  up 
of  ..many  new  industrial  fields,  especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery,  and  among  these,  Utah  is  far  from  being  the  least. 
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Clearfield  Brick  Machinery 

FOR  HARD  SERVICE 

Literature  on  Request 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


Dodge  Line  means  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Mechanical  Trans¬ 
mission  of  Power.”  The  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  method  pos- 

sffile.  DodgE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Works:  Mishawaka,  Ind.  Branches  Everywhere 


THE  STURTEVANT  DRYING  SYSTEM 

Doubles  the  capacity  of  your  steam  pipe  kiln — and  dries 
your  wares  more  uniformly.  Learn  how  it  does  this. 
Information  sent  on  request.  No  obligation — catalog 
202-S. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO. 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


The  DEWEY  5-Ton  Locomotive 

It  never  balks  on  heavy  loads  or  grades 
Why  not  let  the  Dewey  do  your  work? 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


SAVING 

with  Frink  Pyrometers  starts  within  one  week  of  the 
receipt  of  your  order.  No  interruption  to  the  progress 
of  your  work.  Ask  us  HOW. 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  Lancaster,  Ohio 


DRYER  CARS 

ALL  STYLES— ALL  SIZES 
H.  W.  GERLOCK,  Huntingdon,  Penna. 


General  Traffic  Association 

Incorporated 

Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Composed  of  expert  traffic  men  and  attorneys  who 
practice  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  various  State  Commissions  and  all  the  Courts. 
Freight  bills  audited,  claims  for  overcharge  and 
loss  and  damage  collected,  cases  prepared  and  han¬ 
dled  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
where  shippers  and  receivers  feel  that  existing  rates 
are  unjust,  excessive,  inequitable,  unreasonable  or  dis¬ 
criminatory,  or  will  assist  attorneys  or  traffic  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  preparation  of  cases.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


BUILDING  during  November  has  made  a  slight  de¬ 
cline  from  operations  for  the  previous  month.  No¬ 
vember  figures  were  about  7.9  per  cent  below  those 
for  October  and  about  10.2  per  cent  lower  than  those  for 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  This,  however,  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  discouragement,  as  a  fall  of  only  ten 
per  cent  over  figures  last  year  at  this  time  is  not  of  any 
great  significance  considering  conditions  now  and  a  year 
ago.  And  then  every  experienced  man  in  the  building  field 
knows  that  this  is  the  finishing  period  of  buildings  started 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  when 
the  money  market  is  normal,  the  number  of  new  projects 
always  takes  a  decided  drop  during  the  last  two  month  of 
the  year. 

It  is  true  that  many  clayworking  plants  are  operating  with 
reduced  capacity  and  some  have  actually  closed,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  local  demand,  but  it  is  significant 
that  those  plants  which  are  operating  under  restricted  condi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  those  which  have  closed  entirely,  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  respite  to  overhaul  their  equipment  as  never 
before.  Machinery  supply  houses  in  the  large  clay  centers 
are  reporting  to  their  bankers  that  everywhere  there  is  re¬ 
newed  activity  in  inquiries;  some  orders,  but  in  each  case,  the 
orders  are  generous.  The  terms  on  these  orders  are  reported 
as  being  very  reasonable,  as  the  machinery  and  supply  men  are 
competing  strongly  for  new  business. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  under  the  circumstances  it  will 
be  necessary  for  someone  to  carry  the  burden  in  advanced 
credits.  Heretofore,  the  banks  could  not  do  it,  because  they 
could  not  turn  over  securities.  But,  under  the  new  currency 
law,  conditions  have  been  changed,  and  the  banks  can  now 
turn  over  their  securities  if  they  chose.  This  situation  has 
worked  very  favorably  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  clay  plants, 
as  the  banks  are  more  willing  to  extend  the  necessary  credit 
than  heretofore. 

Clay  products  manufacturers,  realizing  that  the  “slump”  in 
building  construction,  which  has  lasted,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  for  eighteen  months,  must  react  as  soon  as  con¬ 
ditions  are  readjusted,  want  to  be  in  a  position  not  only 
to.  turn  out  large  quantities  of  ware,  but  to  make  it  more 
cheaply  than  in  the  past. 

Another  cause  behind  this  movement  for  greater  efficiency 
in  production  may  be  attributed  to  closer  competition  in  some 
places  and  a  falling  off  in  demand,  which  has  reacted  on  the 
price.  To  cheapen  the  quality  of  a  product  and  reduce  the 
price  accordingly  in  order  to  sell  it,  is  obviously  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  to  do,  as  long  as  there  is  another  course 
open.  The  brickmaker  is  taking  this  other  course— that  of 
reducing  inefficiency  and  overhead  costs. 

In  the  great  brick  consuming  centers  like  New  York,  Chi- 
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cago,  the  Twin  Cities,  New  Orleans  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
cities  like  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  little 
change  is  looked  for  in  market  conditions.  Manufacturers 
are  reducing  their  shipments  of  brick,  and  in  New  York, 
it  was  not  until  the  fifth  of  December  that  covered  brick 
was  quoted.  With  an  open  market  of  $5.00  to  $5.40,  cov¬ 
ered  brick  was  sold  at  $6.00  and  up.  This  covered  brick 
is  of  the  finer  grade  and  is  put  under  straw  on  barges  and 
held  pending  special  order  or  reserve  call.  The  brick  are 
covered  to  keep  them  from  absorbing  water,  freezing  and 
spalling  while  the  Hudson  is  closed  to  navigation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Raritan  brick,  which  is  not  held  in  New  York  on 
reserve  but  is  shipped  on  order  during  the  entire  year  from 
Sayreville  and  Mattawan,  N.  J.,  is  bringing  $6.00  for  winter 
delivery. 

In  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West  there  is  a  philanthropic 
movement  under  way  to  induce  owners  who  are  holding  off 
operations  until  Spring,  to  permit  them  to  go  ahead  now 
whenever  possible  in  order  to  relieve  to  some  extent  the 
serious  conditions  of  unemployment.  Brick  interests  do  not 
look  forward  with  much  hope  to  important  change  in  demand 
arising  from  any  considerable  building  movement  resulting 
from  this  agitation,  save  in  public  work,  but  there  is  evidence 
of  a  moderate  demand  continuing  during  the  winter. 

The  south  is  featured  by  a  large  number  of  small  building 
operations;  none  very  important  as  to  quantity  required,  but 
a  fair  number  of  small  operations.  The  Pacific  coast  seems 
to  be  saving  up  to  go  to  the  Exposition  next  year,  judging 
from  the  volume  of  building  operations  being  reported,  but 
commercial  expansion  is  expected  to  develop  within  the  next 
few  months  and  western  clay  products  plants  are  in  good 
shape  to  take  care  of  the  business.  Money  is  reported  freer 
out  there. 

The  plant  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Company  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  has  been  devoting  most  of  its  time  during  the 
past  few  months  to  the  production  of  hollow  tile  for  resi¬ 
dence  work.  The  tile  has  filled  in  very  nicely  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  brick  orders  and  has  enabled  the  plant  to  keep 
its  production  up  to  capacity.  This  instance  is  cited  to  show 
that,  while  some  branches  of  the  industry  have  suffered  from 
the  natural  depression,  others  have  been  doing  a  satisfactory 
business.  Drain  tile,  silo  blocks  and  other  clay  products  that 
can  be  used  on  the  farm,  have  kept  many  plants  busy.  The 
prosperous  condition  of  the  American  farmer  is  furnishing 
a  rich  field  for  the  clay  products  manufacturer,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  the  months  to  come  there  will  be  a  still 
greater  demand  for  clay  products  on  the  farm. 

It  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  if  the  “Build  with  Brick” 
movement  is  pushed  aggressively  and  the  average  brickmak- 
er  is  led  to  give  his  wares  more  publicity,  the  possibilities  of 
a  decline  in  the  demand  for  brick  to  the  extent  of  curtailing 
the  year’s  output  or  shutting  down  entirely  will  be  greatly 
minimized  in  the  future. 

December  and  January  are  expected  to  be  the  last  chapters 
.in  a  harrowing  commercial  tale  of  depression.  The  best 
Christmas  present  the  brick  and  clay  trade  has  is  a  general 
gratification  that  the  worst  is  past  and  even  if  the  stockings 
are  lean  this  year,  the  new  year,  with  its  new  hopes  and 
resolves  is  barely  two  weeks  off. 


YOUR  CARD  IN  THE 
Second  Annual  Clay  Products  Directory 

appearing  with  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine  will  be 

A  Silent  Salesman  for  You  for  Many  Months 

Write  now  for  rates  in  this  greatly  enlarged 
Pink  Section. 


Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Economy 

Results  obtained  from  use  of 

“Fuller  Quality” 

Sprocket  Wheels  —  Bearing  Surfaces  hardened  — 
Specially  treated  to  resist  wear. 

All  kinds  of  wearing  parts  to  resist  abrasion. 
Unequalled  for  severe  duty  and  long  life. 

Write  for  Fuller  Quality  Products  Catalog  No.  50-A 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  and  Axle  Works 

Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways 

Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

Wire  Rope  of  Every  Description 

805-S09  N.  Main  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Pyrometers 


We  won’t  attempt  to 
teach  you  your  business. 
You  have  been  at  it  too 
long.  We  can  and  will 
prove  that  we  know  ours 
and  particularly  that  por¬ 
tion  of  ours  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  yours.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy  of  “Py¬ 
rometer  Facts.” 


The  Stupakoff  Laboratories 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  io 


"Buckeye  Rails  Arc  (he  Standard  for  Quality" 

THE  BUCKEYE  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Exclusive. y  Manufacturers  of  First  Quality  Liuht  Steel 
Rails  and  Accessories 


Offices: 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

■MEANS 

All  Sections  from 
12  lb.  to  40  lb. 
per  yard 


H 

O) 

u 

m 


»- 

C/l 

U 


Mills: 

Newark,  Ohio 

MEANS 

Write  or 
wire  us, 
when  in  need. 


No  order  too  large  to  handle  promptly  or  too  ^ 


small  to  secure  immediate  attention 
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HERAEUS  Le  Chatelier  PYROMETERS 


“ The  Ultimate  Pyrometer” 

The  peer  of  all  instruments  for  measuring  temperatures  up 
to  3,000  degrees  Fahr. 

ACCURATE,  RELIABLE,  and  the  CHEAPEST  in  the  end. 

Furnished  either  INDICATING  or  RECORDING,  in  SINGLE 
or  MULTIPLE  Units. 

Oar  Reputation  is  Your  Guarantee 

Charles  Engelhard 

30  Church  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES,  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  L^rEingtonNow* 


THE  RICHARDSON-LOVEJOY 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “ Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


DO  YOU 

WANT 


An  Employee? 

A  Position? 

To  Buy  Anything? 


HAVE  YOU 

For  Sale 


Used  Machinery? 
Land,  Plant,  or 
Anything  Else? 


“Brick  and  Clay  Record” 

ADVERTISEMENTS  Bring  Returns. 


In  the  Wake 

of  the  News 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  the  Host 
of  Interesting  Things  That  Have 
Happened  During  the  Past  Fortnight 


CALIFORNIA 

An  assessment  of  $10  per  share  has  been  levied  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Pacific  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

barrell  and  Reed,  San  Francisco,  have  received  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  brick  work  on  the  new  R.  Hanify  theatre 
and  store  building  at  Eddy  and  Fillmore  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

George  D.  Herrold  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  president  of  the 
Gilroy  Vitrified  Brick  Company  of  Gilroy,  Cal.,  states  that 
the  latter  company  will  begin  building  operations  on  its 
plant  at  Gilroy  about  January  1st. 

The  Simons  Brick  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  brick  exhibit  in  the  Metropolitan  Exhibit  of 
Building  Materials  in  the  Metropolitan  Block  in  that  city. 
The  display  shows  twenty  different  varieties  of  brick. 

The  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Board  of  Public  Works  has 
refused  payment  for  a  shipment  of  paving  brick  recently 
shipped  to  the  city  from  Los  Angeles.  The  reason  as¬ 
signed  was  that  the  agreement  was  for  a  free  sample, 
and  that  the  brick  proved  below  the.  required  quality  and 
were  not  used. 

C.  G.  Berg,  president  of  the  Port  Costa  Brick  Works, 
has  about  completed  his  residence  in  San  Francisco, 
which  will  be  well  in  keeping  with  his  business  and  a 
good  advertisement  for  clay  products.  The  house  is 
prominently  located  at  Buena  Vista  Terrace  and  Duboce 
avenue,  commanding  a  wide  view  over  the  city,  and  is 
entirely  of  brick,  being  faced  with  cream  enamel  brick 
and  with  ivory  terra  cotta  trim. 

L.  R.  McKenzie,  sales  manager  of  the  California  Brick 
Company,  has  just  returned  from  a  month’s  trip  through 
the  East.  While  he  notes  no  great  building  activity  he 
regards  the  outlook  for  next  year  as  very  good.  C.  E. 
Fuller,  manager  of  the  plant  at  Decoto,  Cal.,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  company.  The  plant  is  operating 
at  a  reduced  capacity,  as  it  has  for  some  time  past,  but 
has  been  storing  up  clay  for  winter  use.  Some  alterations 
are  being  made  in  the  clay  field  with  a  view  to  cutting  to 
lower  depths. 

N.  Clark  and  Sons,  San  Francisco,  report  continued 
activity  in  the  sewer  pipe  department,  principally  on  orders 
from  retail  material  dealers  in  the  country,  though  there 
is  also  a  fair  amount  of  municipal  business.  They  are 
preparing  to  ship  about  ten  cars  to  the  town  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cal.,  and  some  large-sized  pipe  to  Monterey. 
They  consider  the  outlook  in  this  line  for  next  year  very 
good.  They  are  also  shipping  a  large  amount  of  fireproof 
partition  tile  for  the  state  hospital  at  Agnew,  Cal.,  and 
pressed  brick  for  the  Chico  post  office.  They  have  just 
closed  contracts  for  terra  cotta  for  two  schools  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  for  the  Administration  building  at  Salem, 
Ore.  They  expect  to  furnish  about  150,000  pressed  brick 
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for  an  addition  to  the  Altenheim  Hotel  at  Fruitvale,  Cal. 
The  plant  will  be  closed  down  for  a  while  about  the  end 
of  the  month  for  a  general  overhauling. 

GEORGIA 

The  Cary  Fire  Brick  and  Products  Company,  Sparta,  Ga., 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  C.  S.  Cary  and 
E.  T.  Asbury  are  interested  parties. 

IDAHO 

Emil  L.  Mueller  of  Kamiah,  Idaho,  has  discovered  a 
deposit  of  koalin,  which,  upon  being  analyzed  by  the  state 
university  at  Moscow,  was  pronounced  pure  and  declared 
to  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  deposit  of  this  mineral  that 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  this  country.  The  extent  of 
deposit  will  be  investigated,  and  if  sufficient  in  quantity, 
it  is  probable  that  a  porcelain  and  pottery  plant  will  be 
established  at  that  point. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  of  Galesburg,  Ill., 
reports  that  the  prospects  for  next  year’s  business  are  so 
good  that  its  large  plant  will  be  operated  all  winter. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Clay  Products  Company, 
Roanoke,  Ill.,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  involving  a  loss 
of  about  $25,000. 

William  E.  Schlake,  president  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  appointed  by 
Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  to  succeed  Dean  Walter  T. 
Sumner,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

INDIANA 

The  Guernsey  Clay  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
been  formed,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new  company  are:  P.  M.  Murphy,  H.  K.  Mur¬ 
phy,  and  H.  A.  Fenton. 

IOWA 

G.  W.  Thurston,  secretary  of  the  Western  Paving 
Brick  Association,  recently  visited  the  plant  of  the  Flint 
Paving  Brick  Company,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  construction  of  the 
Dallas  County  Clay  ’Works  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Scandia, 
Iowa,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  operation  early  next 
spring.  When  finished  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  clay  plants  in  Iowa.  It  will  manufacture  com¬ 
mon  and  pressed  brick,  drain  tile  and  hollow  building 
tile,  and  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  ten  cars.  The 
motive  power  will  be  furnished  by  individual  electric 
motors. 

KANSAS. 

The  plant  of  the  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  is  operating  to  capacity.  The  company 
is  also  building  a  large  shale  bin  which  will  hold  a  week’s 
'  supply  of  raw  material. 

KENTUCKY 

J.  L.  Raney,  superintendent  of  the  P.  Bannon  Pipe 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  painfully,  though  not  seri¬ 
ously,  injured  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  automobile 
which  was  struck  by  a  switch  engine  near  the  plant  some 
time  ago. 

P.  M.  Crane,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  East  End  Brick 
Company,  Louisville,  announces  that  he  and  A.  B.  Hillen- 
brand,  Jr.,  the  general  manager  of  the  company,  have 
bought  out  the  interest  of  Oscar  Hillenbrand,  president, 
in  the  business,  and  that  the  company  has  taken  a  lease 


Write  for  Prices 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS  DEi"B 


THE 

EAGLE 

DRY 

PAN 


Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants 
and  Machinery 

Especial  attention  to  complete  plants. 

We  pioneered  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  business  in  America. 
We  have  the  “Know-How”  and  the  Equipment. 

Let  us  Serve  You. 

Jackson  &  Church  Company 

Saginaw,  Michigan 
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How  much  of  your  loss  is  due  to 
off -shade  burns? 

Do  you  know  what  makes  them 
off-shade? 

Are  you  sure  it  is  not  the  clay? 

It  may  be  that  your  clay  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  mixed — that  lack  of  uniformity 
starts  at  the  dry-pan  and  carries 
through  to  the  stock  shed.  Get  a  cor¬ 
rect  start  with 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder 


MARION  MACHINE  sfouTprvl?  CO. 

Box  395  MARION,  IND 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 

Davenport  Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size-Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for  use  of  clay-pro 
ducts  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
Branch  Offices 

St.  Louie  654  Pierce  Bldg.  New  Orleans:  208  Godchaux  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Pittsburgh:  405  Oliver  Bldg. 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  Montreal:  286  St.  Janies  St. 

St.  Paul:  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg.  Winnipeg:  45  Canadian  Life  Block 
New  York  City:  362 — 50  Church  St.  Vancouver:  175  Cordova  St. 


to  run  six  or  seven  months  at  the  present  location,  in¬ 
stead  of  building-  a  new  plant  on  the  site  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Crane,  as  was  being  planned.  It  is  in¬ 
tended,  however,  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  erecting 
the  new  plant,  when  the  lease  expires. 

Open  weather,  with  more  of  the  characteristics  of  early 
fall  than  early  winter,  has  greatly  extended  the  season 
for  the  brick  manufacturers  and  bricklayers  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  the  surrounding  part  of  the  country.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  has  proceeded  almost  unhampered,  with  only 
about  two  nights  when  frost  has  been  experienced,  while 
the  installation  of  drain  tile,  the  use  of  which  is  becoming 
extensive  in  the  country  about  Louisville,  has  not  been 
impeded  at  all.  Most  of  the  brick  manufacturers  imme¬ 
diately  around  Louisville  expect  to  keep  their  plants  in 
operation  during  December. 

T.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  supplied  the  tile  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  drainage  projects.  He  has  spent  considerable  time 
out  on  these  various  jobs,  having  done  a  large  part  of  the 
surveying.  Drainage  is  receiving  considerable  attention 
from  the  farmers  of  the  state  at  this  time,  especially  in 
view  of  the  serious  drouths  of  last  season.  The  tile  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  done  a  good  deal  to  impress  upon  the  land 
owners  the  advisability  of  tiling  and  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The  country  papers,  also, 
have  been  reprinting  the  whole  of  the  bulletin  on  tiling 
issued  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
these  agencies  are  beginning  to  have  a  general  effect. 

Most  of  the  brick  and  clay  products  manufacturers  of 
Kentucky  will  be  affected  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  law  which  goes  into  effect,  as  to  its  compensatory 
provisions,  on  the  first  of  the  year,  even  though  their 
plants  may  not  be  in  operation  at  that  time.  The  law 
provides  that  a  state  board,  made  up  of  officers  of  the 
state  government,  shall  administer  its  provisions  and  the 
fund  which  is  to  be  collected  under  it.  The  tax  on  each 
employer  affected  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  $100 
of  payroll,  if  the  employer  insures  with  the  state.  At 
any  rate,  every  employer  must  provide,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  state  authorities,  the  same  schedule  of  benefits 
that  is  stipulated  in  the  law,  whether  he  carries  his  own 
insurance  or  insures  with  some  of  the  commercial  com¬ 
panies.  The  law  has  been  upheld  in  the  Circuit  Court 
and  is  now  before  the  State  Court  of  Appeals,  the  final 
arbiter  in  Kentucky.  This  body  is  expected  to  rule  as  to 
the  law’s  constitutionality  some  time  before  the  first  of 
the  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  annex  to  the  State  House,  Boston,  now  being  built, 
involved  an  order  for  six  million  hollow  and  common 
brick,  which  was  awarded  to  Waldo  Brothers,  Boston. 

Thomas  Lacey,  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Brick 
Company,  Boston,  has  been  ill  but  has  now  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  at  his  desk  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day. 

Fiske  and  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  are  supplying  500,000 
Ohio  brick  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  on  the  Charles  River,  Cambridge, 
and  200,000  of  the  same  brick  for  the  Scollay  Building, 
now  being  erected  in  Boston. 

The  New  England  Brick  Company  of  Brookfield,  Mass., 
seems  to  be  having  considerable  trouble  with  thieves  break¬ 
ing  into  its  plant  while  not  in  operation.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  engine  room  was  broken  into  and  the  engine  and  boiler 
stripped  of  their  fittings.  This  is  the  second  time  within  the 
past  eight  months  that  this  has  occurred. 
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General  satisfaction  is  felt  in  the  industry  over  the  new 
ordinance  extending  the  fire  limits  in  Boston  which  went 
into  effect  July  1,  1914,  and  which  requires  that  all  build¬ 
ings  within  the  extended  area  shall  be  of  first  or  second 
class  construction.  This,  of  course,  means  a  larger  de¬ 
mand  for  brick. 

Despite  the  “slump”  in  building  activities,  Dolben  and 
Sullivan,  Boston,  have  succeeded  in  securing  some  large 
contracts  for  brick  recently,  among  which  were  orders 
for  enamel  brick  for  the  New  Britain  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
face  brick  for  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Lawrence 
Police  Station,  the  Elks  Building,  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
the  Elks  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Parry  Brick  Company,  Boston,  is  furnishing  a 
large  quantity  of  water-struck  brick  for  several  building 
operations  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
Brooklyn,  and  for  four  schoolhouses  in  Hopedale,  South 
Framingham  and  Dorchester,  Mass.  This  company  has 
also  recently  completed  contracts  for  new  dormitories 
and  the  Widener  Memorial  Library,  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

In  anticipation  of  increased  business  in  the  Spring,  the 
General  Ceramic  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  is 
soon  to  install  additional  machinery  at  its  plant  in  Re¬ 
vere.  The  company  is  supplying  large  quantities  of  brick 
for  the  Unity  Building,  Boston,  now  being  erected.  The 
same  kind  of  brick  is  being  furnished  for  large  apartment 
houses  in  Revere  and  Lynn,  and  for  a  new  school  house  in 
South  Framingham. 

In  accordance  with  its  usual  custom,  the  New  England 
Brick  Company,  Boston,  has  closed  down  all  of  its  yards 
except  one.  Three  of  its  dryers  at  Mechanicville,  N.  Y., 
and  Medford,  Mass.,  have  also  been  closed.  This  com¬ 
pany  has,  however,  completed  unusually  large  contracts 
including  the  Widener  Memorial  Library  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  new  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
now  under  construction,  which  requires  4,000,000  com¬ 
mon  sand-struck  brick. 

MICHIGAN. 

It  has  been  rumored  about  the  city  hall  at  Detroit  that 
Charles  F.  Clippert,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  George  H.  Clippert  and  Brothers  Brick  Company,  may 
be  named  fire  commissioner  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  has 
existed  since  the  death  of  Sanborn  T.  McGraw. 

The  Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is 
preparing  to  put  on  the  market  a  new  product  in  the  form 
of  a  rough-texture  face-brick.  The  early  years  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  activities  were  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick,  but  later  they  added  a  vitrified  face-brick  to  their  line. 
Its  business,  however,  has  had  such  a  steady  growth  that 
a  profitable  branch  was  found  in  the  new  building  brick 
with  which  it  is  hoped  to  capture  some  of  the  local  trade. 

MISSOURI 

The  Mexico  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Company,  Mexico, 
Mo.,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  orders,  is  planning  to 
operate  its  plant  throughout  the  winter.  While  the  plant 
will  not  be  run  on  full  time  there  will  be  sufficient  work 
to  take  care  of  its  employes  during  the  next  few  months. 
The  fact  that,  iron  and  steel  mills  and  other  industries 
using  fire  brick,  are  slowly  but  surely  increasing  opera¬ 
tions,  is  an  indication  that  the  plant  will  soon  resume 
its  normal  capacity. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Armstrong  Brick 
Company,  whose  plant  is  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  been 


BURNS  EVENLY 


Just  as  good  ware  taken  from  bottom  as  top. 

No  Damaged  Ware  from 
Water  Smoking 

Bottom  pieces  kept  in  perfect  condition.  Try  the 

Improved  Hook  System 

Don’t  White-Wash 

But  produces  a  nice  clean  uniform  burn.  Let  us 
prove  our  claims — you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Write  for  information. 

OHIO  KILN  CO. ,  VIG  O,  O. 

Improved  Hook  Patent  Kiln 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Dryer  Car  supplied 
with  or  without  decks  of 
wood  or  steel. 


Reduce 

Your 

Handling 

Costs 

by  the  Purchase  of 
Efficient  Equipment 


ATLAS 

High  Efficiency 
Cars  and 
Electric 


Locomotives 


No.  5730 

Storage  Battery  Locomotive. 
One  end  operated. 


Rocker  Side  Dump  Car 

Also  made  in  end  dump.  Above 
car  made  for  loading  with 
steam  shovel. 

will  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Let  us  send  you  cata¬ 
logue  and  quote  prices. 

The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  I 

1287  Marquette  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Soft-Mud  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes 

Get  Our  Plans 

Dry  or  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 

Barrows  and  Trucks 
Disintegrators 

Clay  Cars—Dryer  Cars 
Hoisting  Drums 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co 


GET  MARTIN 
PRICE 
LIST 


LANCASTER 

PENNA. 

U.  S.  A. 


GET  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 


Modern 


YARD  S 
SUPPLIES 


SCHULTZ  EQUIPMENT 

For  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Plants 

We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  furnishing  complete  machinery 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  clay- working  plants,  including  expert  en¬ 
gineering  service  in  supervising  erection  and  installation. 


Double  Pug  Mill  equipment,  especially  designed  for  the  perfect  preparation 
of  material  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 

SCHULTZ  HEAVY  DUTY  FRICTION  CLUTCH 

suitable  for  all  purposes.  If  you  are  having  clutch  trouble,  write  to 

us  and  we  will  show  you  the  way  out  of  your  difficulties. 

Complete  brick  plants  furnished  promptly,  including  auger  machines, 
pug  mills,  clay  cars  and  granulator  shafts. 

Cutting  and  cut  steel  gears  always  in  stock  for  brick  machines,  also 
granulator  knives. 

Remember,  we  are  brick  work*  engineers  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  regard¬ 
ing  any  improvements  or  repairs  which  you  contemplate. 

A.  L.  SCHULTZ  &  SON,  1675  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Monroe  1629 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Power  Transmission  Appliances, 
Engines  and  Boilers, 


sold  to  James  D.  Avery  of  the  Cliftwood  Brick  Company 
for  the  sum  of  $1,100.  The  machinery  was  purchased  at  a 
receiver’s  sale. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Mica  Products  Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
has  been  formed,  among  other  things,  for  the  mining  of 
clay. 

Fire  has  destroyed  the  main  kiln  of  the  Dunkirk  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $2,000. 

OHIO 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  been  holding 
conferences  with  other  parties  interested  in  locating  a 
new  pottery  plant  at  that  point. 

Shipments  of  paving  brick  are  now  being  made  from  the 
plant  at  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary  near  Junction  City,  the 
first  brick  being  used  to  pave  Ninth  Street  in  Columbus. 
The  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  is  now  33,000  brick,  but  this 
is  expected  to  be  increased  in  the  near  future  by  the  erection 
of  additional  kilns  which  will  bring  the  capacity  up  to  50,- 
000  daily. 

The  Sharon  Clay  Products  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  secured  an  order  for  352,000  paving  brick,  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  street  in  Warren, 
Ohio.  The  plant  is  now  operating  at  full  capacity. 

The  county  authorities  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  in 
view  of  existing  conditions,  have  decided  to  reverse  their 
action  of  a  month  or  so  ago,  when  they  thought  it  wise 
to  hold  off  further  steps  toward  the  erection  of  the  new 
courthouse  and  jail,  and  to  go  ahead  with  the  project  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Brick  men  will  welcome  the  letting 
of  so  large  a  contract,  as  there  will  be  several  hundred 
thousand  brick  used,  hollow  and  common,  with  a  few  face 
brick. 

“Build  With  Brick”  signs  will  soon  break  out  like  the 
measles  all  over  Hamilton  county,  in  which  Cincinnati 
is  located,  if  the  members  of  the  local  brick  companies 
fulfill  their  promises.  The  Moores-Coney  Company,  the 
Cincinnati  Clay  Products  Company,  L.  H.  McCammon 
Brothers,  the  Pursell-Grand  Company,  the  Brick  Sales 
Company  and  other  local  face-brick  concerns  have  banded 
together  with  the  manufacturers  of  common  brick  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  'suggestion,  “Build  With 
Brick,”  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  person  in 
this  part  of  Ohio.  Messrs.  Grand  and  Rinkenberger  were 
recently  appointed  a  committee  to  assign  the  territory 
around  Cincinnati  to  various  workers,  in  order  that  the 
distribution  of  the  signs  might  proceed  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner.  Rainy  weather  has  interfered  with  the  sign  tacking. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Blackwell  Brick  Company,  Blackwell,  Okla.,  has  the 
contract  to  furnish  all  of  the  brick  to  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  federal  building  at  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas.  The  Blackwell  Company  is  turning  out  a  first  qual¬ 
ity  product  and  now  has  sufficient  orders  on  hand  to  keep 
its  plant  working  to  capacity  for  some  time  to  come. 

OREGON 

J.  B.  Winstanley,  dealers  in  brick  and  other  building 
materials,  have  opened  retail  headquarters  at  East 
Thirty-fifth  and  East  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
furnishing  face  brick  and  hollow  tile  for  the  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Seventeenth  and  Couch  Streets. 

The  Laufman  Sales  Company  has  opened  headquarters 
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at  921  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Portland,  Ore.,  for 
the  sale  of  brick  and  other  building  materials. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
begin  at  once  shipping  100,000  interlocking  blocks  for  use 
in  constructing  the  large  municipal  docks  at  Astoria,  Ore. 

The  Shope  Brick  Company  of  Portland,  Ore.,  distrib¬ 
uters  of  the  Perrine  vacuum  fireplaces,  have  had  good 
returns  from  the  display  recently  placed  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  and  Land  Product  Show  in  that  city.  A  good 
demand  for  remodeling  fireplaces  is  reported. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Milton  Brick  Company,  Milton,  Pa.,  is  about  to 
start  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  present  plant,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $35,000. 

The  Schuylkill  Valley  Vitrified  Products  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a  new  corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$5,000.  Wm.  H.  Calvert,  739  N.  Front  street,  Reading  Pa., 
is  treasurer  of  the  company. 

John  C.  McAvoy  of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  stated  that  the  sewer  and  paving 
brick  business  at  present  was  good  and  that  he  had  sev¬ 
eral  large  contracts  on  hand. 

The  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Brick  Company, 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  been  badly  damaged  by  fire  started, 
it  is  thought,  by  sparks  from  a  passing  locomotive.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $2,500. 

Ochs  &  Frey  Brick  Company,  Allentown.  Pa.,  suffered 
a  loss  of  about  $5,000  in  a  recent  fire.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
placing  the  burned  kilns,  the  company  will  build  additional 
kilns,  owing  to  an  increase  in  business. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  1,500,000  face  brick  by 
Armstrong  and  Wylie,  which  are  to  be  used  in  building 
residences  in  Germantown. 

J.  F.  Brady  of  the  Eastern  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Philadelphia,  has  orders  on  file  for  1,500,000  sewer  brick. 
Mr.  Brady  is  also  estimating  on  shale  brick  for  the  new 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Powder  Mills  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware. 

The  American  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  recently  completed  several 
large  contracts.  Mr.'  Channel,  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  office  of  this  company,  looks  forward  to  1915  as  a 
banner  year.  He  said  all  signs  now  point  to  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  former  conditions. 

L.  B.  Rainey,  Cr.  E.,  for  the  last  two  years  superintendent 
of  the  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Company,  at  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
resigned  his  position  the  first  of  the  present  month,  to  take 
up  the  active  management  of  the  Cotter  Transfer  &  Storage 
Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  This  move  was  due  to  the  death  of 
C.  D.  Cotter,  Mr.  Rainey’s  father-in-law. 

R.  T.  Hutchins  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Company, 
brickmakers,  Philadelphia,  stated  recently  that  the  company 
is  enlarging  its  plant  at  New  Cumberland,  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Hutchins,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  eastern  office,  also 
stated  that  business  was  very  good  in  this  section  and 
that  his  firm  has  a  number  of  large  contracts  on  hand. 
The  company  is  increasing  the  output  of  all  its  plants 
and  which,  in  most  cases,  are  working  to  capacity. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  evinced  in  the  erection  of 
a  new  type  of  miners’  homes  for  the  Barnes-Tucker  Coal 
Company.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  brick  and  tile 
and  are  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of 


I  “A  Little  Wonder” —  I 


That’s  what  one  clay  manufacturer  says 
about  his  MARION  Revolving  Shovel. 
Why  does  he  say  this?  Because  the  shovel 
is  giving  him  service — Constant  Service — 
profit — Qreater  Profit.  That  is  what  was 
wanted— and  isn’t  that  what  you  want,  Mr 
Clay  Manufacturer?  We  can  help  you — 
a  shovel  for  every  requirement.  Write 
for  Catalog  92;  it  tells  how. 


J  THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO.  | 

|  (ESTABLISHED  1884) 

Station  A.  MARION,  OHIO 

^'/illllllllllllUllllIlUllillHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllililllllllllllllllilllllllilt'i^ 


To  Prevent  Scum  Appearing  on  Your 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Etc.,  Use 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

Literature  on  Application 

Other  High  Grade  Chemicals  For 
Clay  Industries 


The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

100  William  Street,  New  York 
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Baird 


Pot  Molding 

Machinery 


We  specialize  in 
Machines 

for  the  Manufacture 
of  Pottery 

and  Guarantee 
Every  One  We  Sell. 

Write  us  for  information. 

Baird 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

54-56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Pittsburgh.  The  brick  and  tile  houses  are  substantial  and 
good  to  look  upon.  “Better  homes  for  miners  is  assured,” 
said  a  north  Cambria  operator.  “It  used  to  be  that  if 
you  would  mention  brick  houses  for  miners,  you  would 
be  laughed  at.  But  now  brick  and  stone  are  fast  replac¬ 
ing  lumber  as  a  building  material,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  miners’  homes  of  the  future  will  be 
‘built  of  brick.’  ” 

TEXAS 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  erection  of  the  large  plant 
of  the  International  Brick  Company,  El  Paso,  Texas.  This 
plant,  it  is  expected,  will  have  a  capacity  of  354,000  tons  of 
clay  products  each  day  and  will  employ  about  230  men. 

A  contract  to  supply  the  brick  to  be  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  division  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  at  Mexia,  Texas,  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Mexia  Pressed  Brick  Company.  The  order  calls  for 
three  hundred  thousand  brick. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Coast  Clay  Company,  of  Bellingham,  Washington, 
recently  completed  an  order  for  150,000  brick  to  be  used 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  that  city.  The  present 
force  of  thirty  men  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  output 
greatly  increased  to  meet  demands. 

The  Builders  Brick  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  fur¬ 
nishing  the  floor  and  partition  tile  for  the  million  dollar 
court  house  that  is  being  erected  in  Seattle,  while  the 
Washington  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  the  contract 
for  furnishing  the  common  and  hollow  brick. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Well  Burned  Brick 

Makes  a  slow-wearing,  dustless  pavement,  if 
properly  laid.  The  Base,  Filler  and  Grout  must 
be  made  of  the  best  grade  of  cement. 

And  that  is  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Not  only  high  in  strength,  but  dependably  uni¬ 
form.  Set  the  proportions  for  the  mixtures, 
adhere  to  those  proportions  and  the  job,  so  far 
as  the  cement  is  concerned,  will  be  uniform 
throughout.  The  same  strength,  the  same  color, 
the  same  fineness,  the  same  dependability. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Main  Office  -  -  Allentown,  Pa. 
Western  Office  ...  Chicago 


The  Barboursville  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  Barbours- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  is  erecting  kilns  for  the  burning  of  drain  tile, 
which  is  a  new  product  with  this  company.  It  is  said  that 
the  clay  at  that  point  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  drain  tile. 

Pottery  Notes 

A  resume  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Potters  and  some  Mention 
of  their  plans  for  the  future. 


The  well-known  wholesale  house  of  , George  H.  Bow¬ 
man  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has  bought  the  plant  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Summit  China  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
it  is  reported  will  make  china.  The  price  paid  for  the 
pottery  has  not  been  made  public,  but  the  company  is 
said  to  have  parted  with  its  holdings  on  a  basis  that  will 
make  the  purchase  most  advantageous  to  the  Bowman 
corporation.  The  Summit  plant  was  built  a  number  of 
years  ago.  If  the  new  owners  enter  the  manufacture  of 
German  china  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest  by  many  persons  in  this  country,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  some  pottery  manufacturers  who  have  often  de¬ 
clared  that  if  the  government  only  gave  them  the  en¬ 
couragement  Germany  gives  to  its  potters,  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  enter  that  branch  of  the  industry. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Wheeling 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  was  held  at  the  prin- 
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The  CANTON  is  the  Grate 
for  the  Plant  that 
Counts  the  Cost 

CONVENIENCE,  ECONOMY  and  DUR¬ 
ABILITY  are  the  three  important  features 
which,  combined  with  simplicity  of  parts 
and  ease  of  installation,  must  convince 
clayworkers  of  the  unusual  merit  of  the 
Canton  Grate. 

With  its  use  every  pound  of  coal  is  made 
to  yield  its  full  value,  resulting  in  a  saving 
of  from  25  to  33J4%  on  fuel,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  on  labor.  Absolute  control 
of  oxidation  and  reduction  is  also  insured. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  through  the  use  of  the 
Canton  Shaking  and  Dumping  Grate — suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  you  that  you  should  in¬ 
vestigate  further. 

Bulletin  B  contains  additional 
information 

The  Canton  Grate  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


cipal  office  of  the  company  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  upon  a  resolution  to  increase  the  capital 
from  $250,000  to  $750,000.  The  object  of  this  increase 
is  to  replace  certified  bonds  in  the  possession  of  stock¬ 
holders  with  stock  certificates,  according  to  their  hold¬ 
ings.  President  Wright  of  the  company  said  he  is  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  future.  While  business  is  dull  at  the 
present  writing  it  will  only  require  a  spurt  in  building 
to  increase  the  demand  in  sanitary  requirements. 

Stockholders  of  the  Albright  China  Company,  which 
concern  is  building  the  pottery  at  Carrolton,  Ohio,  have 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  M.  F.  Albright; 
vice-president,  W.  T.  McNutt;  secretary,  I.  E.  Minicks; 
treasurer,  A.  Albright;  assistant  treasurer,  R.  P.  Wright; 
directors,  M.  F.  Albright,  A.  E.  Albright,  I.  E.  Minicks, 
G.  W.  Dunn,  and  W.  T.  McNutt.  Five  kilns  have  been 
completed.  Machinery  is  rapidly  being  placed  in  position. 
Operations  at  this  plant  will  start  about  January  1. 

Reports  from  the  stoneware  potteries  of  central  Ohio 
are  to  the  effect  that  some  of  them  have  closed  down 
entirely  and  others  are  doing  only  about  half  their  normal 
business.  Those  making  novelties,  however,  are  said  to 
be  in  first  class  condition,  and  are  selling  as  much  as 
usual.  There  have  been  reports  that  a  number  of  these 
plants  will  be  taken  over  by  a  combination  and  operated 
as  one  enterprise,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the 
project. 

After  filling  the  position  of  sales  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  Roseville  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
for  sixteen  years,  C.  D.  Fraunfelter  has  resigned  to  take 
a  similar  position  with  the  Guernsey  Earthenware  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio.  Mr.  Frauenfelter,  who  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  competent  sales  man¬ 
agers  in  the  country,  took  up  his  new  duties  December  1 
and  moved  his  family  to  Cambridge  from  Zanesville. 
President  Casey,  of  the  Guernsey  Company,  is  surround¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  corps  of  able  assistants,  who  will  be 
needed  in  carrying  out  the  increased  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Helfinger  Brothers,  who  operate  a  pottery  at  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  have  added  some  new  machinery  to  their  equipment 
to  increase  the  output  of  the  plant.  This  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  rapidly  growing,  and  in  order  to  supply  a  larger  de¬ 
mand,  the  plant  is  being  enlarged  and  will  employ  more  men. 

The  Kiss  Pottery  Company,  of  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
is  working  to  full  capacity,  filling  orders  now  on  hand  for  art 
pottery.  Recently  this  concern  made  a  large  export  ship¬ 
ment  of  ware  to  Porto  Rico  and  San  Domingo. 

Freight  Tariffs  and 
Troubles 

(Continued  from  Page  1201) 

combination  on  Kansas  City,  raised  a  presumption  of  un¬ 
reasonableness,  and  the  testimony  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween,  and  the  cost  to  the  carriers  of,  the  local  services 
to  and  from  Kansas  City,  including  switching  at  that 
point  and  the  through  service  to  Iowa  points,  the  com¬ 
mission  held  that  the  12l/2  cent  rate  to  Burlington  points 
was  reasonable  and  just,  and  dismissed  the  cases. 

The  Commissioners  have  just  issued  an  order  further 
suspending  until  June  1,  1915,  the  operation  of  a  supplement 
to  the  Southern  Railway  Company  tariff  I.  C.  C.  No. 


Mr.  Brickmaker: 

Here  is  a  Wagon  Record 
to  Shoot  At: 


The  Question: 

■‘Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us 
in  confidence  whether  this  wagon” — a 
Martinsburg — “furnishes  a  thoroughly 
practical  method  of  delivering  common 
and  face  brick?” — Sunderland  Brothers 
Company,  J.  A.  Sunderland,  President, 
Omaha. 

The  Answer: 

‘‘When  we  got  it” — the  Martinsburg 
Wagon — “they  asked  us  to  try  to  break 
it.  We  put  on  1800  brick  with  two  heavy 
horses  and  pulled  it  over  a  deep  gutter 
and  high  curb.  These  brick  weigh  about 
5  lbs.  each,  practically  five  tons.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  handiest  wagon  we  ever  had. 
They  certainly  are  built  for  durability.” — 
Victor  Cushwa  &  Sons,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Write  for  Information: 

about  the  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon.  Learn 
how  it  solves  your  delivery  problem.  No 
obligation. 

The  Auburn  Wagon  Company 

Martinsbarr.  W.  Va. 
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New  Multiple 
Brick  Cutter 


THE  new  Number  10  is  a  frictional  driven  automatic 
cutter  for  side-cut  brick  or  block.  It  operates  with¬ 
out  shock  or  jar,  cuts  accurately  and  does  not  swell 
the  clay  bar.  The  cutting  reel  is  mounted  upon  a  heavy 
steel  bar  above  the  platen  and  has  its  lateral  motion 
upon  roller  bearings  upon  this  shaft.  There  is  no  table 
to  be  supported  by  tracks  and  wheels  and  absolutely  no 
running  machinery  beneath  the  platen.  Every  gear  is 
enclosed,  thus  protecting  against  wear  and  safeguarding 
against  accidents.  A  thoroughly  first  class  machine — 
producing  first  class  product. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 
ON  APPROVAL 

We  will  ship  chemical  engines 
on  approval,  subject  to  test  and  in¬ 
spection.  If  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way,  they  can  be  returned  transportation 
collect. 

We  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
chemical  fire  ap¬ 
paratus. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


0.  J.  CHILDS  CO. 

40  Liberty  St. 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


A-6104.  This  tariff  contained  proposed  increased  rates 
on  crude  clay,  in  carloads,  from  Columbia  and  certain 
other  points  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  New  York 
and  interior  eastern  points. 

The  Commissioners  have  allowed  the  following  brick 
and  clay  reparations  since  our  last  issue: 

Old  Bridge  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile  Company  vs.  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  et  al.  A  refund 
of  $27.50  was  allowed  because  of  an  unreasonable  rate 
applied  on  eleven  carloads  of  clay  from  Edgar,  Fla.,  to 
Old  Bridge,  N.  J.,  shipped  from  August  30,  1913,  to 
February  11,  1914. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  vs.  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company.  A  re¬ 
fund  of  $2,133.62  was  allowed  because  of  an  unreasonable 
rate  applied  on  forty-eight  carloads  of  drain  tile  shipped 
from  Pittsburgh,  Kan.,  to  Powell,  Wyo.,  from  August  22 
to  November  13,  1912- 

Moore  and  Munger  vs.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  et  al.  A  refund  of  $8.93  was  allowed  because  of  the 
rate  applied  on  one  carload  of  imported  clay,  in  bulk, 
shipped  over  defendant’s  lines  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  on  August  19,  1910. 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Brick  Company  vs.  the  Northern 
Central  Railway  Company.  A  refund  of  $9.54  was  allowed 
on  account  of  the  rate  charged  on  one  carload  of  build¬ 
ing  brick  shipped  from  Ralston,  Pa.,  to  New  York  City  on 
February  12,  1914. 

The  Greer-Beatty  Clay  Company  vs.  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  A  refund  of  75  cents  was  allowed 
because  of  expense  incurred  through  the  misrouting  of  a 
shipment  of  building  brick  from  Magnolia,  Ohio,  to  Falls 
Creek,  Pa.,  on  February  17,  1913. 

A.  C.  Conyers  vs.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
et  al.  A  refund  of  $29.86  was  allowed  on  one  carload  of 
building  brick  forwarded  from  Ridgway,  Pa.,  to  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  on  April  11,  1913. 

Twin  City  Brick  Company  vs.  the  Chicago  Great  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company  et  al.  A  refund  of  $12.74  was 
allowed  because  of  the  unreasonable  rate  charged  on  one 
carload  of  pressed  brick  forwarded  on  November  6,  1910, 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Denver,  Colo. 

Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company  vs.  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway  Company.  A  refund  of  $20.64 
was  allowed  on  account  of  an  unreasonable  rate  applied  on 
one  carload  of  hollow  tile  shipped  from  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  to  Plainview,  Minn.,  on  April  25,  1913. 

The  Commissioners  have  received  a  complaint  filed 
by  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  against  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
Company  and  other  carriers  asking  for  reparation  and 
that  a  more  reasonable  rate  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  hollow  building  tile  from  Playdenville,  Ohio,  to 
Walnut,  Ill. 


Rate  Changes  Published  Which  Have  Been  Suspended. 

The  following  changes  in  freight  rates  appearing  on  page 
1122  of  the  December  1  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
as  becoming  effective  on  that  date,  have  been  suspended 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  until  March  31, 
1915: 

From  Arcadia,  Cherryvale,  Columbus,  Fredonia,  Fort 
Scott,  Mound  Valley,  Neodosha  and  Pittsburg,  Kas.,  and 
Brownington,  Mo.,  brick  (other  than  vitrified,  bath,  fire  or 
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enameled),  clay,  conduits,  drain  tile,  hollow  building  tile 
and  partition  tile,  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  7^c  per  cwt. 

From  Atchison,  Kan.,  brick  (except  bath  or  enameled), 
fire  clay,  hollow  building  tile  and  clay,  to  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  3c  per  cwt. 

From  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  brick  (except  bath  or  enameled), 
fire  clay,  hollow  building  tile  and  clay,  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
4c  per  cwt. 

From  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  brick  (ex¬ 
cept  bath  or  enameled),  fire  clay,  hollow  building  tile  and 
clay,  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  3c  per  cwt. 

From  New  Albany,  Kan.,  brick  (other  than  vitrified,  bath, 
fire  or  enameled),  clay,  conduits,  drain  tile,  hollow  building 
tile  and  partition  tile,  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  8^4c  per  cwt. 

From  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  brick  (except  bath  or  enameled), 
fire  clay,  hollow  building  tile  and  clay,  to  Leavenworth.  Kan., 
4c  per  cwt. 

Changes  in  Freight  Rates. 

The  following  freight  tariffs,  affecting  clay  products,  have 
become  effective  since  our  last  issue : 

From  Eastern  Points. 

From  Albany,  N.  Y.,  fire  brick,  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  $3.00 
per  net  ton. 

From  Allentown  and  Easton  (13th  Street  and  Buskill  sta¬ 
tions),  Pa.,  clay,  to  Boston,  Cambridge,  Cambridgeport,  East 
Boston,  East  Cambridge  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  $2.50  per  net 
ton;  to  Mellenville,  N.  Y.,  $2.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Blandon,  Pa.,  clay,  to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  $1.50  per  net 
ton. 

From  Corning  and  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  common  building 
and  paving  brick,  to  Andrews  Settlement,  Pa.,  Barney  Mill 
and  Bennetts,  N.  Y.,  Clara  and  Coneville,  Pa.,  Culver,  N.  Y., 
Ellisburg  and  Genesee,  Pa.,  Greenwood  and  McGraws,  N.  Y., 
Millport,  Myrtle  and  Oswayo,  Pa.,  Paynesville,  Rexville,  Rose 
Lake,  Sharon  Centre,  Shingle  House  and  Whitesville,  N.  Y., 
and  Woodville,  Pa.,  $1.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Eaton,  Pa.,  silica  brick,  to  Laurel  Hill,  N.  Y.,  $1.75 
per  net  ton. 

From  Exton,  Pa.,  silica  brick,  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  $1.20 
per  net  ton. 

From  Flourtown,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Port  Kennedy,  Pa.,  60c  per 
net  ton. 

From  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  brick,  to  Franklin  Junction,  N.  J., 
and  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  $L30  per  net  ton. 

From  Kaulmont, 'Drummond  and  Shawmut,  Pa.,  brick  and 
other  clay  products,  to  Sanaville  and  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  $1.55  per 
net  ton. 

From  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Port  Reading,  Trenton  and 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  clay,  to  Amberst,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John 
Moncton>  Fredericton  and  Chatham,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  $5.00  per  net  ton. 

From  Port  Reading  and  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  brick,  to  Coney 
Island,  N.  Y.,  $1.50  per  net  ton. 

From  Saylorsburg,  Pa.,  clay,  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  $2.00 
per  net  ton ;  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  $1.25  per  net  ton. 

From  Trenton,  N.  J.,  fire  brick,  to  Bath  Beach,  39th  Street 
and  3rd  Avenue  station,  Brooklyn,  Gravesend,  Greenwood, 
Kensington  and  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  $2.20  per  net  ton. 

From  Wayne,  W.  Va.,  common  building  brick,  to  Kenova, 
W.  Va.,  62-6/lOc  per  net  ton. 


Right  Now 

is  the  time  to  practice 
economy' — by  adopting 

"Nugget”  Babbitt 


Made  Expressly  for  the  Brick  Trade 

AFTER  exhaustive  research — including 
complete  physical  tests  and  general  con¬ 
ditions  incident  with  brick  machinery 
operation,  “NUGGET”  Bearing  Metal  is  found 
extremely  efficient  and  economical. 

Its  hardness  assures  great  wear  resistance 
— coupled  with  high  compressive  strength  and 
ability  to  withstand  heavy  duty. 

Made  in  Round  Cakes  to  Fit  Your  Ladles. 

Price  15c  per  lb. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

The  Cleveland  Alloys  Co. 

Bearing  Metal  Experts 
Cleveland,  -  Ohio 


SEGER’S 

COLLECTED  WORKS 

A  MINE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Containing  Many  Nuggets  of  Val¬ 
uable  Clayworking  Experience 

We  are  receiving  many  orders  for  our  re¬ 
cently-issued  volume  of  Seger’s  Collected 
Works.  Every  clayworker  has  had  an 
opportunity  at  some  time  or  other  to  read 
some  of  the  articles  from  the  able  pen  of 
Hermann  August  Seger,  and  his  writings 
have  served  as  a  base  for  progress  in  clay¬ 
working  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world .  Seger’s  Collected  Works,  as  issued 
by  us,  contains  a  collection  of  the  articles 
that  we  think  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
our  readers,  and  you  could  make  no  more 
profitable  addition  to  your  library  shelves 
than  by  securing  a  copy  of  this  work.  It 
is  handsomely  bound  in  silk  cloth,  stamped 
in  gold,  and  contains  304  pages  of  the  best 
technical  information.  The  size  of  the  book 
is  6x9  in.  Place  your  order  at  once  before  the 
editionis  exhausted.  Price $3.50,  postpaid. 

Book  Department 
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Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  a  Dry  Pan 


Individual  Motor  Drive 
for  Brickmaking  Machines 

You  can  increase  the  efficiency  and 
decrease  the  operating  cost  of  your 
plant  by  equipping  each  of  your 
machines  with  its  own 

Westinghouse  Motor 

Each  machine  will  be  driven  at 
the  exact  speed  for  maximum  eco¬ 
nomy.  It  will  use  power  only 
during  actual  working  periods. 
When  a  machine  stops,  its  power 
cost  stops. 

All  the  expense  and  annoyance  of 
hangers,  complicated  shafting  and 
belting  are  banished. 

The  advice  of  our  brick  plant 
experts  is  free  to  you  upon  request. 
They  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  and  applying  motors  for 
the  best  results. 

(Sh 


PUsa 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 


From  \\  hippany,  N.  J.,_  brick,  to  Hicksville  and  Port  Jef¬ 
ferson,  N.  Y.,  $1.75  per  net  ton. 

From  Zierlersville,  Pa.,  brick,  to  Oaks,  Pa.,  45c  per  net 
ton. 

From  Middle  West  Points. 

From  Attica,  Ind.,  and  Danville,  Ill.,  brick  and  articles 
taking  same  rates,  to  Keesus,  North  Lake  and  Sussex,  Wis., 
$1.80  per  net  ton. 

From  Bowlus,  Minn.,  brick,  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Superi¬ 
or,  Wis.,  4lAc  per  cwt. 

From  Detroit,  Minn.,  brick,  except  glazed  or  enameled, 
to  Fairmount,  Oswald,  Hankinson,  Stiles,  Lidgerwood,  Alicia, 
Ransom,  Perry,  Forman,  Rowanda,  Cogswell,  Nicholson, 
Hample  and  Oakes,  N.  D.,  7c  per  cwt.;  to  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
10c  per  cwt. 

From  Manistique,  Mich.,  when  originating  beyond  that 
point,  radial  chimney  brick  and  fire  clay,  to  Blind  River, 
Ont.,  $2.35  per  net  ton;  to  Coniston  and  Ramford  Junction, 
Ont.,  $2.55  per  net  ton;  to  Copper  Cliff,  Espanola,  Sudbury 
and  Victoria  Mine,  Ont.,  $2.45  per  net  ton;  to  Port  Arthur 
and  West  Port  William,  Ont.,  $4.70  per  net  ton;  to  Thessa- 
lon,  Ont.,  $2.05  per  net  ton. 

From  Western  Points. 

From  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  brick  and  hollow  building  blocks, 
to  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  6c  per  cwt. 

From  Kenmare,  S.  D.,  brick,  to  Portal,  N.  D.,  3c  per  cwt. 

From  Southern  Points. 

From  Pee  Dee,  S.  C.,  common  brick,  to  Washington,  N.  C., 
$3.00  per  M. 

From  Union  City,  Ga.,  pressed  and  fire  brick,  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  per  cwt. 

Switching  from  Frame 
to  Brick 

(Continued  from  Page  1194) 

the  same  house  in  frame — the  stucco  price  being  three  per  cent 
above  brick.  During  the  summer  there  has  been  built  four¬ 
teen  houses  in  this  development,  and  twenty-six  are  already 
assured  for  spring — all  brick.  McGowan  says  he  can  not  get 
the  people  to  consider  any  other  material.  Out  of  the  four¬ 
teen  homes  already  built  we  sold  the  brick  for  seven.  The 
selling  price  for  shale  rough-textured  brick  has  gone,  owing 
to  competition,  from  $15.00  per  M.  (delivered  on  the  job) 
down  to  $11.00.  That  this  development  will  continue  to  be 
exclusively  brick  is  beyond  a  doubt.  That  it  would  have 
been  clapboard  and  stucco,  but  for  the  labor  I  put  on  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  is  beyond  question. 

Two  yttars  ago  G.  A.  Leonard,  of  The  Leonard  Agency 
Company,  started  to  talk  of  speculative  building— I  started 
to  talk  of  brick — I  have  talked  to  him  at  every  chance,  at 
dances,  in  the  clubs,  hammered  brick,  used  B.  B.  A.  literature 
to  decidedly  good  advantage  (on  McGowan  too)  and  finally 
two  months  ago  he  came  to  it.  He  came  into  the  office  and 
said  “Make  good  all  the  ‘guff’  you  have  been  handing  me 
about  brick — the  lumbermen  say  you  can’t  do  it  and  so  do  the 
cement  men.”  That  was  the  starting  of  a  battle  that  ended 
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in  the  signing  of  contracts  for  four  types  of  brick  houses. 
Others  are  under  consideration  now.  Leonard  has  100  lots 
on  which  he  will  build  brick  houses.  The  houses  are  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  ten  per  cent  more  than  his  figures  on  the  same 
types  in  frame. 

In  the  Smith  Development  we  have  gone  after  every  lot 
purchaser  as  soon  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  name  and 
more  than  half  the  houses  are  going  up  out  of  brick.  A  trip 
through  the  Shorb  development  in  Canton,  where  the  houses 
are  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old,  reveals  the  fact  that  out 
of  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  houses,  one  is  cement 
block,  one  brick  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  frame, 
and  this  development  is  the  home  of  our  more  prosperous 
families. 

The  big  thing  that  I  have  learned  is,  first,  that  it  takes 
an  .enormous  amount  of  work  and  intimate  friendships  to 
convince  people  that  it  is  a  fact  that  you  can  build  brick 
houses  for  within  ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  frame,  and 
second,  that  people  are  willing  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  more. 

Why  don’t  the  people  know  that  brick  houses  cost  so  little 
more  than  frame?  Because  there  has  been  no  precedent, 
no  publicity  on  the  subject,  no  one  to  say  “It  is  the  truth  for 
I  have  done  it,”  and  further,  as  an  example,  only  one  house 
of  the  fourteen  built  in  the  Timken  Development  went  over 
the  boards  of  an  architect.  The  average  cost  per  house  was 
$6,000.00. 

The  contractor  who  will  build  the  100  Leonard  houses  is  a 
carpenter,  and  my  experiences  with  him  in  getting  him  to 
figure  right  would  fill  a  volume.  All  houses,  be  they  brick 
or  frame,  are  in  the  hands  of  carpenter-contractors  and  the 
very  carpenter-contractor  who  admits  that  he  makes  no  money 
on  the  walls  of  a  frame  house  will  lie  about  the  difference 
in  cost  in  brick  vs.  frame. 

He  is  the  thorn  in  our  flesh.  He  is  advisor,  friend,  archi¬ 
tect,  contractor  and  often  bankers’  agent.  He  is  the  only 
man  in  the  whole  lot  that  we  have  to  consider,  whose  un¬ 
friendliness  to  brick  is  materially  delaying  the  construction 
of  brick  houses,  and  yet  he  has  as  little  as  any  one  to  fear 
from  brick.  Prejudiced  and  afraid,  he  spikes  brick  at  every 
turn.  We  all  know  that  prejudice  and  fear  cannot  prevail 
against  truth.  Have  we  the  confidence  in  our  product  to 
spread  truth  and  win  the  carpenter-contractor,  or  compel  him 
to  come  to  our  banner?  He  cannot  argue  or  prevail  against 
brick  on  the  basis  of  ten  per  cent  more.  We  can  discredit 
him  if  he  tries.  It  is  entirely  up  to  us. 

Under  existing  conditions  we  cannot  expect  the  home  build¬ 
er  to  investigate  the  proposition  of  brick  vs.  frame.  He  is 
firmly  convinced  that  brick  costs  fifty  per  cent  more  than 
frame,  and  that' he  cannot  afford  it.  If  he  does  think  of  it 
and  mentions  it  to  his  carpenter-contractor  friend,  he  is 
laughed  at  for  considering  such  extravagance. 

He  cannot  get  a  mason-contractor  to  make  his  plans  and 
give  him  a  price  on  his  house,  for  the  mason-contractor  is 
and  always  has  been  a  sub-contractor.  The  professional  ad¬ 
vertiser  tells  us  that  the  desire  is  the  hardest  thing  to  create 
—with  brick  it  is  already  there.  Never  a  week  passes,  and 
usually  several  times  a  week,  but  people  come  into  our  of¬ 
fices,  to  select  brick  for  foundations,  porches  and  fireplaces. 
Invariably  we  ask  “Why  don’t  you  build  in  brick?  We 
know  the  answer  before  we  ask  the  question — it  is  always 
“We  can’t  afford  it.”  We  then  ask  “How  much  more  do 
you  think  it  would  cost?”  Back  comes  the  reply  “Fifty  per 
cent  more.” 

This  information  comes  from  the  carpenter-contractor,  who 
already  has  the  job.  When  we  say  that  the  excess  cost  of 


MORE  EVIDENCE 


in  Favor  of  the  Hook  System 


22  ft.  kiln  at  plant  of  Angerer  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Schofield, 

Mich. 


A  letter  received  from  the  Angerer  Clay  Product 
Co.,  under  date  of  November  23,  1914,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


“We  have  two  of  your  22  ft.  kilns.  We  have 
been  burning  mostly  drain  tile  and  burn  a  kiln  in 
about  40  hours,  with  6  tons  of  coal.  The  ware  is 
uniform  and  well  burned.  So  far  this  season  we 
have  turned  a  kiln  a  week.  Are  well  pleased  with 
your  kilns  and  are  glad  to  recommend  them.” 


The  Angerer  Company  further  advise  that  because 
of  insufficient  dry  shed  capacity,  they  have  often 
taken  the  tile  direct  from  the  mill  and  placed  in 
kiln.  They  set  three  or  four  courses  of  compara¬ 
tively  dry  tile  on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  then 
place  the  green  ware  above.  They  can  burn  this 
ware  and  secure  a  good,  well-burned  product,  but, 
of  course,  must  give  it  a  longer  time  to  dry. 

So  far  as  the  distribution  of  heat  is  concerned 
they  could  fill  the  kiln  completely  with  green  ware 
from  the  machine  and  burn  it  successfully,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  green  ware  in  the 
bottom  would  not  support  the  weight  of  the  other 
ware  above. 

In  the  ordinary  down-draft  kiln,  even  when 
filled  with  dry  ware,  the  moisture  from  the  ware 
above,  while  watersmoking,  will  often  condense  on 
the  ware  in  the  lower  portion,  causing  it  to  soften 
and  be  crushed  down  by  the  weight  which  it  is 
supporting.  With  our  system  this  trouble  is  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated,  as,  owing  to  the  excellent  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat,  ware  can  be  placed  in  the  kiln  as 
green  as  will  support  the  weight  above  it,  and  be 
burned  successfully. 

Full  information  upon  application 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Main  Office:  Vigo,  Ohio 

Canadian  Office:  250  Defferin  St.,  Toronto 
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brick  over  frame  is  but  ten  per  cent,  they  always  say  that  they 
would  gladly  have  paid  twenty  per  cent  more;  and  so  they 
would,  and  so  would  people  everywhere,  but  they  do  not 
learn  the  truth  about  comparative  costs  until  after  the  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  let  and  unpleasant  legal  entanglements  threat¬ 
en.  in  case  they  make  any  material  change  in  them. 

folWiT  g°in?  t0  get  them  Wise  before  they  let  their 
contracts  ?  The  only  answer  that  I  can  see,  or  ever  have 

been  able  to  see,  is  national  publicity.  Not  publicity  that  says 
"ck  are  more  durable,  more  beautiful,  that  brick  houses  are 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  for  people  already 
'  now  that.  Everybody  already  wants  a  brick  house.  A  great 

majority  °f  that  everybody  believe  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  build  111  brick. 

«  toProve  to  them  they  can  afford  brick, 
and  that  brick  only  costs  ten  per  cent  more  than  frame  We 

want  to  tell  them  just  that,  so  that  Tom  and  Kate  will  know 
ff  before  they  are  married  and  will  save  for  a  brick  house- 
not  just  a  house.  Under  present  conditions  they  do  not  dare 
°  lm  °  a  bnck  house,  for  they  believe  it  costs  so  much 
more  than  frame,  that  they  would  have  to  wait  a  couple  of 
additional  years,  which  is  a  thing  they  will  not  do. 

Let  us  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  business.  In  1913 
there  were  built  in  Canton  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
louses,  thirty  of  these  or  eight  per  cent  were  brick.  So  far 
m  1914  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  houses  have  been  built 
and  forty-seven  of  them  or  thirteen  per  cent  were  brick.  All 
o  the  schools,  churches,  apartments  and  business  blocks  are 

c  rt  lC  extenor  wal,s  of  residences  we  are  getting 
sq.  t.  of  surface  while  the  lumber  interests  get  100  sq.  ft. 

The  future  increase  in  the  consumption  of  face-brick  is  in 
louse  construction.  Canton  has  a  population  of  50,000  and 
we  are  about  as  busy  and  use  brick  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  that  other  places  do.  If  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
frame  houses  built  each  year  in  Canton  were  built  of  brick 
it  would  require  5,250,000  face-brick  to  do  the  work  Ohio 
has  a  population  of  5,000,000,  and  on  this  same  basis,  Ohio 
would  use  525,000,000  more  face-brick  each  year  than  it  now 
uses.  Following  the  same  argument  further,  there  are  100- 
000,000  people  in  the  United  States,  all  of  them  working  de¬ 
veloping  and  using  brick  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
Canton  and  this  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  face-brick  of  10,500,000,000. 

There  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1913,  827,000,000 
face-brick,  so  that  our  gain  of  10,500,000,000  represents  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent— the  sale  of  twelve  face-brick 
where  one  is  now  sold.  Ohio  made  185,000,000  face-brick 
in  1913  and  probably  sold  two-thirds  of  them  outside  the  state. 
My  figures  show  a  gain  of  525,000,000  in  the  supplying  of 
which  we  would  have  to  triple  our  capacities,  without  selling  a 
single  brick  outside  of  the  state. 

Where  would  they  come  from?  Herbert  Casson  told  us 
his  wonderful  success  selling  a  lawn-mower.  The  fact  is 
that  he  probably  did  not  increase  the  demand  for  lawn-mow¬ 
ers  by  a  single  lawn-mower.  No  one  seems  to  want  a  lawn- 
mower,  for  every  one  who  has  a  yard  has  one.  When  he 
told  of  his  lawn-mower  success,  I  ran  my  mind  back  over 
every  person  that  I  knew,  who  had  a  yard,  and  they  all  had 
a  lawn-mower.  His  business  increase  came  at  the  expense 
of  other  firms  in  the  business. 

Casson  also  told  us  of  the  great  baby-buggy  campaign. 
Now  is  there  a  man  here  who  has  a  baby  who  has  not  got 
or  had,  when  one  was  needed,  a  baby-buggy?  Is  there  a 
man  here  who  purposely  increased  the  size  of  his  family  in 
order  to  have  one  of  Casson’s  baby-buggies — I  dare  say  not. 
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So  again  this  great  success  created  no  new  business,  but  took 
business  from  other  makers  of  baby-buggies. 

People  will  sell  their  frame  houses  to  own  brick  ones  if 
we  tell  them  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Contrary  to  the 
lawn-mower,  baby-buggy  campaign  our  advertising  will  hurt 
no  one  already  in  the  industry. 

All  advertising  men  figure  “The  possibilities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness” — has  an  advertising  man  ever  had  put  before  him  a 
proposition  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent 
possibilities?  Very  probably  not.  Do  we  who  afe  in  the 
business  really  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  it?  If  we  do  we 
will  have  an  organization  big  enough  and  strong  enough  so 
that  if  a  man  writes  in  and  says  he  is  unable  to  get  his  home 
built  out  of  brick  for  ten  per  cent  more  than  frame,  that 
the  association  can  send  a  man  to  get  it  done  for  him. 

We  will  work  all  big  developments  for,  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Mr.  Wheat — who  had  no  success  with  the  specu¬ 
lative  builder — I  have  had  more  luck  with  him  than  with  the 
owner,  for  the  reason  that  I  made  him  feel  that  he  could 
make  more  profit  on  brick  houses  than  on  frame,  because 
people  already  closely  know  the  cost  of  a  frame  house,  but 
very  largely  over-estimate  the  cost  of  brick  construction,  and 
I  have  made  good  on  this  contention. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  upon  which  to  build  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  homes  for  its  employes.  Only  one  brickmak¬ 
ing  concern  tried  to  swing  this  development  to  brick — the 
Belden  Brick  Company.  We  succeeded  in  selling  a  lot  of 
cheap  brick  for  ten  houses,  but  the  rest  went  to  stucco.  Mr. 
Siberling  wanted  to  build  well,  for  his  business  was  and  is 
a  permanent  one.  Many  of  the  contracts  were  closed,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  matter  was  drawn  to  our  attention.  This 
whole  proposition  could  haz^e  been  swung  to  brick  by  the 
right  kind  of  salesmanship,  if  that  salesmanship  could  have 
been  applied  sufficiently  early  in  the  operation  to  have  been 
effective. 

The  Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  the  country  make 
loans  on  probably  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  of  the  homes 
built.  Send  strong  facts  to  the  officers  of  these  associations, 
proving  that  they  can  better  protect  the  interests  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  money  is  being  deposteH  in  these  associa¬ 
tions,  by  having  the  homes  upon  which  these  funds  are  loaned, 
built  of  brick. 

Tell  that  of  the  saving  to  the  country,  by  the  decreased 
fire-loss  and  the  decreased  upkeep,  and  the  decreased  insur¬ 
ance  rates,  is__more  than  the  total  amount  that  goes  into  sav¬ 
ings  deposits  across  the  entire  country.  Touch  on  the  added 
safety  and  added  beauty,  the  extra  profit  that  comes  to  the 
community  whose  homes  are  of  permanent  construction. 

The  banker  has  a  powerful  influence.  Since  our  arguments 
are  logical,  they  will  enlist  his  help. 

Even  though  my  own  argument  in  favor  of  soliciting  the 
help  of  the  bricklayer  by  teaching  him  the  merits  of  brick 
construction  (and  through  him,  teaching  the  prospective 
builder)  was  turned  down,  I  still  feel  that  this  is  a  field  of 
great  possibilities — possibilities  far  greater  than  the  danger 
involved. 

We  have  been  able  to  increase  the  percentage  of  brick 
homes  in  Canton  from  eight  to  thirteen  per  cent,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  more,  but  it  is  costing  us  a  sum  that  is  away  out 
of  proportion  to  the  benefit  we  are  receiving.  The  limited 
number  of  people  we  can  reach  by  our  advertising  makes 
that  advertising  very  expensive.  Already  the  lumber  people 
are  up  in  arms,  and  are  coming  out  with  ads  similar  to  those 


and  that  of  every  other  belt  user  is  one 
thing  to  which  Gandy  Belts  make  a 
strong  appeal.  And  it’s  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  cost  less  in  the  first  place,  but 
because  their  permanence  also  makes 
them  a  profitable  investment  when  you 
figure  your  belt  expenses  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Men  in  practically  every  part  of  the 
country  have  told  us  that  Gandy  Belts  stand 
up  to  the  strenuous  work  required  of  them 
under  even  the  most  severe  conditions. 

Their  experience  (related  in  letters  we 
can  send  you  if  you  wish)  is  positive  proof 
of  Gandy  quality. 

Yet 

The  Gandy  Belt 

costs  you  only  R3  the  price  of  leather  and 
25%  less  than  the  price  of  rubber  belting. 

If  the  belt  you  buy  hasn’t  the  Gandy  trade¬ 
mark,  it  isn’t  a  Gandy.  It  is  costing  you 
more  money  than  you  need  to  pay,  yet  can¬ 
not  give  you  better  service. 

We  have  a  sample  of  the  belting  here  to 
send  you,  together  with  full  information 
about  prices,  etc. 

Your  request  on  a  post  card  mailed  to  us 
will  be  given  immediate  attention. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

732  W.  Pratt  St. 

Baltimore . Md. 

New  York  Office  -  36  Warren  St. 
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If 


you  make,  sell  or  use 
Burned  Clay  Fireproofing 


THE  HOLLOW 
TILE  HOUSE 

by  Frederick  Squires 

is  brim  full  of  valuable  information 
and  good  reading  matter  on  this  new 
field  of  hollow  tile  in  residential  con¬ 
struction,  its  history,  how  the  tile  is  laid 
up,  cost  data  and  a  host  of  other  in¬ 
teresting  subjects,  all  of  which  is  skil¬ 
fully  woven  by  the  author  into  a  very 
fascinating  story.  A  large  number  of 
illustrations  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  architectural  beauties  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  hollow  tile  house.  It  will 
be  time  well  invested  to  read  this  book. 

ORDER  A  COPY  NOW. 

PRICE  $2.50 

Book  Department 

Brick  Clay  Record 


CHICAGO 


that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  Their  arguments 
sound  foolish  to  us,  and,  in  the  light  of  our  better  knowledge 
of  brick  costs,  we  feel  that  they  have  no  case — that  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  throw  them  out  of  court  as  soon  as  we  can  get  to 
them  with  the  facts. 

We  are  replying  to  their  advertisements  with  the  following: 


TEb® 


It  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  that 
brick  houses  cost  35  per  cent  more  than 
frame.  This  is  not  the  truth.  I  will  take 
any  frame  house  costing  from  $2500  up  and 
build  it  out  of  brick  for  10  per  cent  more. 
Let  me  show  you  some  I  have  built  and 
give  you  prices. 


□  JJ  c 


706  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  NW. 
Stark  phone  C-2426. 


BRICK  HOUSES 

Are  certainly  worth  50  per  cent  more  than 
frame,  yet  they  cost  only  10  per  cent  more. 
Let  me  show  jou  some  I  have  built  and 
give  you  prices. 

H.  J.  WRIGHT 

706  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  NW. 

Stark  C-2425. 


Brick  Homes 

Can  be  built  within  10  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  frame.  Let  me  show  you  some  I  have 
built  and  give  you  price  on  yours.  I  have 
some  good  home  plans. 

H.  J.  WRIGHT 

706  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  NW. 

Stark  C-2426. 


BRICK  HOUSES 

The  average  home  builder  believes,  cost 
one-third  more  than  frame.  I  am  building 
them  for  10  per  cent  more  and  will  be 
happy  to  show  you  my  work  and  give 
price  on  yours. 

H.  J.  WRIGHT 

706  FIFTEENTH  ST.,  NW. 

Stark  C-2426. 


The  people  want  brick  homes.  When  they  know  that  they 
can  get  them  for  a  price  that  is  so  close  as  it  really  is,  to 
frame,  they  will  buy  brick  and  build  brick  homes.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  up  to  us  to  make  them  know. 

As  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  architects  said,  recently,  when  I 
had  asked  him  his  candid  opinion  of  the  future  of  the  face- 
brick  business,  “The  demand  for  face-brick  is  growing  in 
spite  of  your  lack  of  agressiveness  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  one  brick  man  always  points  out  the  defects  in  the 
other  fellow’s  product.  It  will  continue  to  grow,  because 
face-brick  has  more  merit,  despite  the  ‘knocking’  done  by 
the  brick  men  themselves,  than  any  other  building  material. 
The  demand  could  be  very  largely  increased  with  but  very 
little  expense,  and  in  a  very  short  time.  Whether  there  will 
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be  anything  net  for  the  makers  depends  more  largely  upon 
demand  than  upon  any  agreements,  for  associations  and  price- 
agreements  have  not  been  a  howling  success  in  face  of  over¬ 
production.” 

It  will  cost  money  to  get  the  home  builder  to  say  he  wants 
brick  but  we  should  be  willing  to  spend  it.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  but  can  afford  to  contribute  up  to  25c  per  M  for  na¬ 
tional  publicity,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  common-brick  mak¬ 
ers  and  fireproofing  manufacturers,  as  well  as  dealers  in  clay 
products  would  be  glad  to  assist  us. 

Put  the  whole  scheme  into  the  hands  of  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  we  can  find — one  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  special  influence.  This  is  vital.  We  all  know  that  if 
the  feeling  developed  that  Secretary  Hollowell  was  partial,  this 
association  would  soon  follow  the  ignominious  way  of  many 
others. 

Tell  the  people  that  brick  houses  cost  only  ten  per  cent 
more  than  frame  in  sucff  a  way  as  to  convince  them  that  it  is 
the  truth  and  be  prepared  to  prove  it  to  anyone  who  demands 
proof,  and  you  will  so  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  face- 
brick  that  the  competition  we  all  know  is  now  sapping  the 
profits  of  the  business  (and  to  which  none  of  us  stoop  except¬ 
ing  to  preserve  our  business)  will  cease  to  exist.  The  brick- 
maker  and  the  brick  dealer  will  make  a  logical  profit  and  this 
whole  country  will  be  found  “Switching  From  Frame  To 
Brick.” 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Build. 

For  the  man  who  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  bor¬ 
rowed  money  to  finance  his  building  operations  the  time 
could  not  be  more  opportune  for  the  economical  erection 
of  well-built  buildings.  The  same  applies  to  the  man 
who  has  sufficient  capital  to  finance  a  considerable  part 
of  his  building  operation,  for,  since  the  opening  of  the 
federal  reserve  banks,  loans,  while  greatly  restricted,  are 
being  made  with  which  to  carry  on  building. 

The  brickmaker,  who  has  been  looking  upon  present 
conditions  with  a  rather  pessimistic  view,  should  take  heart 
and  turn  out  the  silver  lining  of  what  may  now  seem  to 
be  a  dark  cloud.  Take  up  the  slogan,  “Now  Is  the  Time 
to  Build,”  and  preach  its  opportunity  to  the  residents  of 
your  town.  Advertise,  and  feature  this  thought  in  your 
advertising.  The  reasons  behind  this  advice  are  well  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  following  article  by  Henry  M.  Hyde,  in  the 
Chicago  “Tribune”: 

People  who  have  been  talking  for  years  about  building 
a  house  are  hereby  notified  that  this  is  the  time  to  have 
the  plans  drawn  and  start  the  work  of  construction. 

In  other  words,  building  of  all  kinds  can  be  done  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  present  time  at  a  lower  cost  than  at  any  time 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

A.  house  that  would  have  cost  $10,000  to  build  one  year 
ago  can  be  completed  today  for  $9,000.  It  may  not  cost 
more  than  $8,000. 

That  does  not  mean  that  building  construction  has 
stopped  in  Chicago.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  official 
records  go,  as  many  buildings  were  started  last  month  in 
the  city  as  a  year  ago.  In  November,  1913,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  permits  issued  by  the  city  building  department  was 
841.  Last  month  the  number  was  840.  One  year  ago  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  begun  in  November  was  $6,490,000; 
last  month  it  was|  $6,513,000 — a  slight  gain.  The  street 
frontage  of  the  lots  on  which  buildings  were  erected  in 
November,  1913,  was  25,700  feet;  this  year  it  was  about 
1,000  feet  less. 

As  already  announced  the  real  estate  market  for  the  first 


All  Kinds  of 
Clay  Products 

can  be  burned  more 
economically  and  more 
efficiently  with  the 

Underwood 

Producer  Gas 

Burning  System 

Patented 

than  with  any  other. 

You  investigate ! 
Let  us  prove  it! 


The 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Everything  for 
the  Clay  Worker 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Elwood  Dry  Press 
Auger  Brick  Machines 
Down  Delivery  Tile  Mills 

Oil  Burning  Equipment 

Crude  Oil  Engines 

Piano  Wire  Screens 
Dry  and  Wet  Pans 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 
Png  Mills 

Wet  and  Dry  Clay  Disintegrators 

Smooth  and  Conical  Roll  Crushers 
Wood  Moulds 
Trucks  and  Barrows 
Kiln  Fittings 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  of  the 
above  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote  you. 


Catalogs  upon  request 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Ill. 


eleven  months  of  1914  showed  a  gain  of  more  than  2,500 
transactions  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  3  913. 

War  Fails  to  Halt  Building. 

Chicago  people  are — in  spite  of  the  business  depression 
caused  by  the  great  war — continuing  their  building  opera¬ 
tions  with  no  sign  of  stoppage.  Once  they  realize  that 
they  can  get  their  work  done  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  below  last  year’s  figure  they  may  be  expected 
to  come  forward  with  a  rush. 

In  the  first  place  the  prices  of  building  materials  are,  on 
the  average,  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Lumber, 
cement,  and  structural  steel  are  three  of  the  building  es¬ 
sentials  in  which  the  drop  in  price  has  been  most  marked. 
The  best  available  authorities  estimate  that  at  least  10 
per  cent  can  be  saved  at  present  in  buying  a  bill  of  build¬ 
ing  materials.  In  addition  the  present  purchaser  can  be 
sure  of  getting  quick  deliveries  and  other  concessions. 

Union  mechanics  of  all  sorts  insist  on  being  paid  the 
union  scale  now  exactly  as  when  jobs  are  plentiful  and  few 
men  are  out  of  work.  But  contractors  generally  recognize 
that  under  present  conditions  the  same  man  will  do  more 
work  in  a  day  than  when  times  are  flush  and  the  demand 
for  labor  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Take  It  Easy  in  Good  Times. 

It  is  only  human  nature,”  said  an  old  contractor  yester¬ 
day.  “When  times  are  normal  and  there  are  more  jobs 
than  men  the  average  workman  will  not  exert  himself.  A 
bricklayer,  for  instance,  may  under  those  circumstances 
lay  800  or  1,000  brick  in  a  day.  Now,  when  there  are  prob- 
ably  4,000  bricklayers  out  of  work  in  Chicago,  one  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  1,200  or  more  brick  laid  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  I  think  that  the  increase  in  efficiency  will  amount 
to  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Furthermore,  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  man  in  Chicago  who  cannot  increase  his  efficiency 
t°((the  same  extent  under  the  same  amount  of  pressure. 

“In  other  words,  one  may  now  pick  the  mo§t  skillful  and 
expert  men  in  almost  every  line  of  work.” 

It  is  also  declared  that  at  present  the  person  who  is 
building  may  fairly  expect  to  get  more  careful  attention 
from  his  architect  than  when  draftsmen  and  superintend¬ 
ents  are  overworked.  So  far  as  supervision  will  affect  it, 
he  should  get  better  as  well  as  cheaper  building. 

But  when  one  talks  with  contractors  another  factor  is 
discovered  which  offers  still  greater  savings  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  build  a  house,  a  flat  building,  or  other  struc¬ 
ture. 

Low  Bids  Now  Being  Made. 

Every  considerable  contractor  has  in  his  employ  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  men  on  whose  skill  and  loyalty  he  has 
come  to  rely..  The  future  of  his  business  largely  depends 
on  keeping  his  regular  force  intact.  In  addition  the  aver¬ 
age  employer  feels  a  certain  responsibility  towards  the 
men  who  have  given  him  faithful  service.  For  both  rea¬ 
sons  he  is  anxious  to  keep  his  force  at  work  as  long  and 
as  fully  as  possible. 

The  result  is  that  under  present  conditions  contractors 
are  making  very  low  bids  on  new  buildings.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  they  are  cutting  out  practically  all  profit,  and  are 
offering  to  undertake  construction  work  at  cost.  If  the 
contractor’s  normal  profit  be  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  a 
bid  at  cost,  of  course,  should  make  a  saving  of  the  same 
amount  to  the  owner. 


If  You  Have  a  Contractor 

in  your  town  who  is  willing  to  make  a  figure  on 
the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  House,  erected 
in  your  town  at  any  time  during  1915,  and  you  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  responsible — willing  to  live  up  to  his 
promises  and  abide  by  his  figure — write  a  letter, 
asking  for  plans  and  specifications,  to  L.  F.  Des¬ 
mond,  Secretary,  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products 
Association,  Room  1211,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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THE  BUYERS’  DIRECTORY 


Of  Clay  Products  Machinery  Manufacturers 


Analysts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Aerial  Tramways. 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Ambursen  Co. 

Automobile  Trucks. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

Axles. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Babbitt  Metal. 

Cleveland  Alloys  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Belts. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Blocks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Blowers. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Boilers. 

(See  Engines  and  Boilers.) 
Brick  Conveyors. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Brick- Handling  Machinery. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Eastern  Machy.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

Eastern  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eauipment  Co. 
Martin  Bk.  Me.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Buckets. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock.  H.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Cars  (Clay). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cars  (Dryer). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Cars  (Electric). 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Cement. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

►  * 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Clay  Handling  Machinery. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Plants  Complete. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Technologist. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Clutches  (Friction). 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Stephens-Adamson  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Crushers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Machy.  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M..  Fdry.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dies. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Disintegrators. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Supply  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

(See  Cars.) 

Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Dryers  (Sand). 

American  Process  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co..  The. 

Dry  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Dynamos  and  Generators. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

Electrical  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 

Electrical  Machinery. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Elevator  Buckets. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejov  E'-'g.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co..  B.  F. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Engines  and  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 


Engineers  and  Builders. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Fans. 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Stewart  Heater  Co. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Filter  Presses. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fire  Extinguishers. 
Childs  Co.,  O.  J. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Flue  Blowers. 

Marion  Mach.  Fy.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Fuel  Economizers. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Furnace  (Kiln). 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Gas  Engines. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Gas  Producers. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment 
Schultz  &  Son.  A.  L. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Co. 


Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

Canton  Grate  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 


Gravity  Carrier. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Hand  Power  Presses. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Hoists. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Inspection  Tests — Consulta¬ 
tion. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Kilns. 

Claude  Smith  Co. 

Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Ohio  Kiln  Co. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Burning  System. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Lime  Mixer. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 
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Locomotive  (Electric). 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Locomotives  (Steam). 

Dewey  Bros. 

Davenport  Locorao.  Works. 

Lug  (Band) 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Manganese. 

Roessler  &  Hasslaeher  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Molds. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors — Electric. 

Faribanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Engines. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Pallets  and  Trays. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Patents. 

Peck,  Hubert  E. 

Paving  Brick  Filler  (Cement). 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 
Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 

Potters’  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  B.  F. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses — Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere- 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pug  Mills. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 


Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch  and 
Wood. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Pumps — Steam. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &•  Co. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 

Stupakoff  Laboratories. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Rails  (Frogs  and  Switches). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Frank,  M.  K. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Foster  Co.,  L.  B. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Rattler. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 

Resistance  Thermometers. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 

Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Shale  Planer. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Steamers  (Clay). 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Eq.  Co.,  The. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Steam  Shovels. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Shovel  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Supplies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Eastern  Machinery  Co. 
Lakewood  Eng.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  M.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard,  Chas. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tile  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Trade  Names  Registered. 

Peck,  Hubert  E. 


Transfer  Cars. 

Gerlock,  H.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Trucks  (Auto). 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

T  urntabies. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
Jackson  &  Church  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 

Unloading  Devices  for  Pans. 

Clearfield  Machine  Shops. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Water  Softeners. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Wet  Pans. 

Jackson  &  Church  Co. 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows  and  Trucks.) 

Wheels. 

Lehigh  Car,  Wheel  &  Axle 
Works. 

Winding  Drums. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Merry  Christmas  to  You, 
Mr.  Brickmaker  ! 

AND  here’s  hoping  that  1915  will  prove 
a  big  business  year  for  you !  Installing 
an  up-to-date  Standard  Natural  Draft 
Brick  Drier  at  your  plant  will  help  a  whole 
lot.  Its  perfect  adaptability  makes  it  “O.  K. 
for  Every  Clay.”  It  stimulates  profits  by  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  your  product  and  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  expense  of  drying  and  upkeep. 
Ask  users. 


Write  for  the  catalog.  Tell  us 
the  capacity  of  vour  plant  and  the 
nature  of  your  clay  and  we  will  sub¬ 
mit  an  estimate  without  obligation 
to  you.  Address :  The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1540'  McCarty  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Classified  Directory  of  Clay 
Product  Manufacturers 


Is  your  name  in  this  list?  If  it  is  not  you 
should  write  us  about  it  at  once.  The 
cost  is  small — the  result  will  be  large. 


Hamilton  . 

Davenport  . 

Harvey  . 

Postville  . 

St.  Louis . 

Cuyahoga  Falls  . . . , 

Uhriehsville  . 

. Ohio. 

Houston  . 

BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.... 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co., 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod. 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . 

(See  Silo  Block.) 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.,  Ltd.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co..Tifton  . Ga. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  . Ill. 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Hamilton  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.  Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co  Boone  . Iowa. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Hodkinson,  Wm . Beaver  City  . Nebr. 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  Clay  Product  Co . Alliance  . Ohio. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton  . Ohio 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . Cuyahoga  Palls- . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . . . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . D’Sanis  . Tex! 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . Sheridan  . Wyo. 

BRICK  (ENAMEL) 

American  Enameled  Brick  & 

Tile  Co . New  York . N.  Y 

Bonner  and  Marshall  Brick  Co.. Chicago  . Ill. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 


BRICK  ( 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 

Tregillus  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Long¬ 
head  Bldg . 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin _ 

Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co. . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.. . 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co. 
Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co. 

Continental  Brick  Co . 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co . 

Progress  Press  Brick  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co . 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . 

Alliance  Brick  Co . 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co . 

Belden  Brick  Cd . 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.- 

Farr  Brick  Co . 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co. . . 

Ironclay  Brick  Co..  The . 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The . 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co . 

McArthur  Brick  Co . 

Gaither  Brick  Co . 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co . 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Bk.  Co.. 

Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  1335 

Oliver  Bldg . 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Inc . 


FACE) 

Los  Angeles 


.Cal. 


Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Atlanta  . Ga. 

Tifton  . Ga. 

Chicago  . Ill. 

Crawfordsville  . Ind. 

.Boone  . Iowa. 

Davenport  . Iowa. 

St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis . Mo. 

New  York . N.  Y. 

Alliance  . Ohio. 

Alliance  . Ohio. 

Canton  . Ohio. 

Canton  . Ohio 

Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Columbus  . Ohio. 

Columbus  . Ohio. 

Cuyahoga  Falls . Ohio. 

Louisville  . Ohio 

McArthur  . Ohio. 

Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Bradford  . pa. 

Kunkletown  . pa! 

New  Galilee . pa. 

Pittsburg  . pa. 

Watsontown  . Pa. 

D’Hanis  . Tex. 

Houston  . Tex. 

Madison  . Wis. 

Sheridan  . . Wyo. 


BRICK  (FIRE) 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Alsey  . Ill 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick 

tk'Co;  * •••  *, •; . . . Chicago  . Ill. 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co. Mexico  . Mo. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. St.  Louis  . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy  . N.  J. 


Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ill 

Clay  St . Brooklyn  . N.  Y. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York .  N.  Y 

Maurer  &  Son,  H . New  York . N.  Y. 

Belden  Brick  Co.,  The . Canton  . Ohio. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co . Mineral  City . Ohio 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhriehsville  . Ohio. 

Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Jos _ Bolivar  . Pa. 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co....  Lock  Haven  . Pa. 

Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co . New  Brighton . .Pa 

Reading  Fire  Brick  Works . Reading  . . pa. 

BRICK  (HOLLOW) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Tregillus  Clay  Product,  Ltd - Calgary,  Alta . Canada. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  .  m 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville  . Ill! 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. ...  Galesburg  . .Ill! 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. Murphvsboro  .  Ill 

Barr  Clay  Co . Streator  . .'ill! 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co . Terre  Haute . Ind. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean  .  N  Y 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co . Alliance  . .’.Ohio! 

Big  Four  Clay  Co . Canton  . Ohio. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.  Canton  . Ohio 

Harris  Brick  Co . Cincinnati  . Ohio. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland  . Ohio 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co . Columbus  . Ohio 

United  Brick  Co . . Conneaut  . . Ohio. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co . Nelsonville  . Ohio. 

Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co . Portsmouth  . Ohio. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . Youngstown  . Ohio. 

Gaither  Brick  Co . Okmulgee  . Okla. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P . Bridgeport  . pa. 

Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co. .. .Philadelphia  . Pa. 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co . Shawmut  . Pa. 

Watsontown  Brick  Co . Watsontown  . Pa. 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . Tex. 

BRICK  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . Ga. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

CLAY  (FIRE) 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products 

Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

CLAY  (TERRA  COTTA) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co..... . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

CLAY  (TILE) 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co . . Metuchen  . N.  J. 

COAL  GAS  BENCHES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . Mo. 

Didier-March  Co . Perth  Amboy.... . N.  J. 

COLONIAL  SWELLS 

Post,  W.  &  J.,  Glen  Head . Long  Island  . N.  Y. 

FIREPROOFING 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

FLOWER  POTS 

Hews  &  Co.,  A.  H.,  Inc . Cambridge  . Mass. 

FLUE  LINING 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

FURRING  TILE 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co..  The,  Kankakee  . Ill. 

GLASS  HOUSE  REFRACTORIES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co., St.  Louis . Mo. 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S. . Chicago  . Ill. 

REFRACTORIES 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co..  St.  Louis . Mo. 

St.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. St.  Louis  . Mo. 


The  list  of  Trade  Names  and  of  Clay  Products  Associations,  omitted  from  this  issue, 

will  reappear  with  the  January  5th  edition. 
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Davis  Fire  Brick  Co . Oak  Hill  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co . Mineral  City . Ohio 

SEWER  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

SEWER  BRICK 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

SEWER  PIPE 

Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Los  Angeles  . Cal. 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . Ind. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.. St.  Louis . Mo. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., Canton  . Ohio 

East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  The.  Irondale  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 

SILO  BLOCK 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Davenport  . Iowa. 

TERRA  COTTA  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MANTELS 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . St.  Louis . Mo. 

TERRA  COTTA  MONUMENTS  AND  STATUARY 

St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co . .St.  Louis . Mo. 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  The  Kankakee  . Ill. 

Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co . .Harvey  . Iowa. 

Postville  Clay  Products  Co . Postville  . Iowa. 

Columbus  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Black  Lick  . Ohio. 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Uhrichsville  . Ohio. 


TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . East  Liverpool 

TILE  (PARTITION) 

Kankakee  Tile  &  Brick  Co . Kankakee  . 

TILE  (POTTERY) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin . Atlanta  . 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co . E.  Liverpool  . . 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co . Lima  . 

WALL  COPING 

Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co . Cannelton  . 

WATER  GAS  LININGS 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.  St.  Louis . 

DEALERS 

Hood  Brick  Co.,  B.  Mifflin. .  Atlanta  . 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co _ Chicago  . 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S . Chicago  . 

Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York . 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc . New  York . 

Macatee  &  Sons,  W.  L . Houston  . 


.Ohio. 
...Ill. 
. . .  Ga. 


.  ..Ga. 
.Ohio. 


.Ohio 

.Ind. 

,  .Mo. 


...Ga. 
....Ill. 
....Ill. 
.N.  Y. 
.N.  Y. 
.  .Tex. 


>  DEALERS  (FACE  BRICK) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  _ 


DEALERS  (HOLLOW  TILE) 

Wisconsin  Brick  Co . Madison  . 


.Wis. 

.Wis. 


Index  of  the  Display  Clay  Product  Advertisers 


On  the  Following  Pages  of  this 
Reciprocal  Advertising  Section 


BLOCK  OR  TILE  (HOLLOW) 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  3 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  7 

BRICK  (COMMON) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  7 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 . 14 . .  5 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill .  7 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0 .  7 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  6 

BRICK  (FACE) 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O . .  7 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  5 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .  7 

Bradford  Pressed  Bk.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa .  7 

Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  7 

Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  8 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  7 

Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  0 .  8 

Keller  Brick  Co.,  The,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O . . .  7 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago . . .  8 

BRICK  (FIRE) 

Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill .  4 

Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa .  4 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago . .  3 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  3 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 3 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  3 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O. .  4 

Maurer  &  Son,  H.,  New  York  City .  3 

Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  .Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo .  4 

Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa .  3 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Bk.  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa .  3 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK  (PAVING) 

Alliance  Clay  Pro.  Co.,  Alliance,  0 .  5 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill . .  7 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill .  4 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  0 .  5 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  5 

Carlyle  Paving  Bk.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  0 .  6 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  5 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill .  6 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  5 

Hamburg  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  6 


Harris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  5 

Hocking  Valley  Bk.  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  6 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Pa .  6 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  6 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill .  4 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  0 .  5 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill .  6 

Shawmut  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa .  6 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y .  4 

Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind .  7 

United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  0 .  5 

CLAYS  (FIRE,  TERRA  COTTA  AND  TILE) 

Quinn,  John,  Houtzdale,  Pa .  4 

Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J .  8 

DEALERS 

Bonner  &  Marshall  Bk.  Co.,  Chicago .  8 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  8 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0 .  6 

RAGGLE  BLOCKS 

Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.,  Chicago .  8 

REFRACTORIES 

Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa .  4 

Davis  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  0 .  3 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O.. .  3 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mineral  City,  0 .  4 

SEWER  PIPE  AND  BRICK 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  3 

TILE  (DRAIN) 

Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  0 .  3 

TILE  (FLOOR) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  8 

TILE  (PROMENADE) 

Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  0 .  8 

TILE  (ROOFING) 

National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  0 .  8 
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QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK 

were  used  in  the  first  anthracite  Hot  Blast 
Furnace  in  America  (see  Note),  built  in 
1835 — almost  80  years  ago. 

The  Quality  of  our  blast  furnace,  as  well 
as  general  purpose  Brick  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  When  in  the  market  address 
your  inquiries  to: 

QUEENS  RUN  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Note:  See  Rodgers  Fourth  Annual  State  Geological  Report 
published  in  1840. 


If  You  Believe  Efficiency  is  a  Factor 

in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  place  it  will  show 
more  than  in  the  life  and  service  of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not 
use  material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  hills, 
extend  the  life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  output  and  swell  profits. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  con¬ 
struction,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and 
bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying.  .  _  ,  „  . 

Ten  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central 
and  B-  &  O.  railroads. 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company 

General  Office ,  „SaJ.es 

Connellsville,  Pa.  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond.  Sales  Manager 


The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Uhrichsville,  Ohio 


>  uMiirai m  clm  co.oos 

■  .Vjfr  .  '  . 

EVANS 

Uhrichsville  Ohio 


Standard  Sewer  Pipe 
Double  Strength  Pipe 
Wall  Coping 
Chimney  Tops 
Building  Blocks 

Flue  Linings 
Stove  Pipe 
Thimbles 
Fire  Brick 
Drain  Tile 


And  other  Fire  Clay  Products 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 

Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


AJAX 

FIRE  BRICK 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

_ MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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FIRE  CLAYSHAPES 

Shapes 
of 
all 


r  .  .•  Champion  Kiln  Arch 

Construction  one  Piece 

The  Federal  Clay  Product  Co.,  Mineral  City,  O. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money, 
Time  and  Trouble 
on  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

Quality,  Price  and  Service 

Freight  Fates  on  all  R.R. ’slrTuNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 

A  Trial  Shipment  Will  Convince  You 

WRITE  US 

ALSEY  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

ALSEY,  ILLINOIS 


Fire  Brick 

better  fire  brick  for  Kilns,  Boiler 
Settings  and  Gas  Producers  than 
the  “Brighton”  and  “Brighton  S” 
brands  of  the 

Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co. 


New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania 


PAVING 

BUILDING 


SIDEWALK 

FOUNDATION 


BRICK  andBLOCK 


The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.,  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 


Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

*™  Manufacturers  of  - 

THE  CELEBRATED 
EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS. 


Sterling  Brick  Company 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers 

OLEAN  BLOCK 

Dunn-Wire-Cut-Lug 


Made  from  shale 

VITRIFIED 


Many  are  not  as  good, 
A  few  may  be  as  good, 

None  Are  Better 
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Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Bessemer  Block 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


The  Alliance  Clay  Product 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Speedway  Block 

Also  High-Grade  Building 
and  Face  Brick 

ALLIANCE  ....  OHIO 


A  Uniform  Block  which  makes  an 
Ideal  Pavement 


THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


1032  Engineers  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co. 

Nelsonville,  Ohio 

Pioneer 
Paving 
Block 
Manufac¬ 
turers 

Established  1887 
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SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 


SHAWMUT.  PA. 


Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hocking  Paving  Block 

Meets  All  Tests 

Plants  General  Office 

Logan,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

Output  1  5,000,000  Annually 


The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Carlyle  Block 

Best  Testers  and  Most 
Durable 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


i - 1 


ii _ ii 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

PAVING  BLOCKS  AND 
VITRIFIED  BUILDING  BRICK 


Works  Office,  1116  Fidelity  Building 

Hamburg,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell  Telephone  Locust  2822 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 


The  Mayer  Blocks  will  stand  a  better  abrasion 
test  than  the  Best  Paving  Blocks  made. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Alton  Brick  Company 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent 
Buildings 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

HY-TEX  BRICK 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Largest  Makers  of  Face  Brick 
in  the  World 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  Du  Bois,  Pa  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  numerous  agencies  throughout  the 

United  States  and  Canada 

Merely  advertising:  as  the  BEST  doesn’t  make  it  BEST! 

“Who  Ever  Saw  Paper  Refuse  Ink?” 

Ironstone  Block 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

For  Heavy  Traffic  Streets  and  Freight  Yards 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Algonquin  Face  Brick 

Is  one  of  the  best  selling  lines  of  rough 
texture  brick  on  the  market.  Colors — 
red,  red  center,  brown,  dark  and  multi¬ 
colors,  and  also  mingled  shades. 

Representation  desired  in  all  new  territory 

THE  ALLIANCE  BRICK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  A-l  Alliance,  Ohio 

.... 

Homestead  Face 
Brick 

A  true  Colonial  product  which 
pleases  the  most  fastidious  taste 

The  Farr  Brick  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

AMERICAN 

ENAMELED  BRICK 

All  Standard  Colors  and  Sizes.  Bright,  Medium  or  Matt 
Finish.  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Enameled  Brick  Exclusively. 

Factory  General  Office, 

South  River,  N.  J.  H82  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

PORTAGE  RUFFS 

Sold  in  mixture.  Dark  reds  blending 
with  flashed  brown  make  a  wall  of  rich 
beauty. 

We  make  common  brick  and 
hollow  building  tile  also. 

Agencies  Solicited 

Prices  and  Samples — as  requested. 

THE  KELLER  BRICK  CO. 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  O. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Company 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

Sole  makers  of  the  famous  BRADFORD  PRESSED 

BRICK”  (Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office)  the  brick 
of  the  DISTINCTIVE  RED. 

“BRADFORD  REDS”— the  smooth  facing  brick.  Dry 
Pressed  or  Impervious,  the  former  in  Standard  and  Ro¬ 
man  sizes.  Ornamentals  in  stock. 

“Bradford  Ruffs” — a  rough  textured  brick  for  unusual 
effects. 

Samples  sent  prepaid  on  request. 

Write  for  "RED’’  Catalog. 
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THE  KEIM  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

Makers  of 

“KEIM  BRICK” 

Rough  Texture,  in  Beautiful  Scale  of  Color 

Offices:  Factory : 

Louisville,  O.  Mapleton,  O. 

Agencies  solicited  in  all  new  territory. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Double 

Inter-Locking  Roofing  Tile 

In  Two  Patterns 

Made  in  Natural  Red  and  Green  Glazes 

Send  Plans  for  Estimates 

Write  for  Samples  and  Catalogue 


Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  Company 

1205-6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Chicago,  Ill. 

We  handle  every  kind  of  good  facing  brick. 

( Exclusive  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  Brick) 


5* •  CftCY 


too  RED  RUG 


AUTUMNAL  SHADES  BLEND 


J  63 


OBEY 


Notice  to 
Manufacturers 
and  Agents 

Our  Rug  texture  brick  are  manu¬ 
factured  under  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
Patents  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
prosecute  all  infringements.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  many 
imitations  being  manufactured  and 
suit  is  now  pending  against  one  of 
the  infringing  companies. 

We  beg  to  notify  you  that  it 
may  be  necessary  for  our  further 
protection  to  make  sellers  and 
users  of  these  imitations,  as  well 
as  manufacturers,  party  to  suits. 

[HOCKING  VALLEY 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


PONTIAC  "POT  PQURRI"  BUND 


Pittsburg  Tile  Mfg.  Co. 

MFRS.  OF  FLOOR  TILE 

DOMESTIC  QUARRIES 

Promenade  Tile — 

Cove  Base,  Angles,  Caps,  all  sizes. 


EAST  LIVERPOOL  -  OHIO 

- - - - - 


l  P  bJNy°N  H.  L.  MATZ  JAS.  A.  HOGAN 

President  Vice-President  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

S  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 

Facing  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Raggle  Blocks 

Main  Exhibit  and  Genera]  Offices: 

304-306  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Branch  Exhibit  and  Sales  Room: 

738  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Fire,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Clays 

- a  l  s  o - 

Foundry  and  Other  Fire  Sands, 

Kiln  Setting  and  Building  Sands. 

Shipments  via  Penna.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.’s 

Also  L.  V.  Freight  Wharves  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J* 
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Webb  Wire  Wears  Well 

WE  MANUFACTURE  OUR 

Red  Label  Piano  Wire 


particularly  for  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting.  All  our  Steel  is 
made  especially  for  us  in  Sweden,  and  we  temper  and  draw 
the  wire  to  withstand  abrasion.  It  is  strong,  durable  and 
uniform.  You  can  buy  it  either  in  coils  or  in  looped  lengths. 
Our  loops  are  twisted  and  wrapped,  then  soldered,  which 
gives  the  maximum  strength  of  eye. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WO 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  I. 


RKS 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

-  AT  LOW  COST  - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 


Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field. 

No  matter  what  pattern  you  need.  If  you  require  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  so  much  the  better.  We  can  make  It 
right,  deliver  it  promptly  and  for  the  least  price.  Because  we  are 
specialists  in  this  particular  line. 

Simply  let  us  know  what  you  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  matter. 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Style  No.  12 


We 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


Niles,  Ohio 


Modern 

Brickmaking 

By  A.  B.  SEARLE 

440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

*  THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CLAYWORK¬ 
ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 

“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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It  is  a  Policy  That  Brings  Results 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  stands  for 
the  proper  construction  of  Vitrified 
Brick  Pavements.  It  responds  fear¬ 
lessly  and  courageously  in  the  in- 


Economy  in  street  improvements. 

Satisfaction  to  the  users  and  non-users  of  roadways. 
A  sanitary  condition  is  afforded. 

The  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  dustless  town. 
Even  the  housekeeper  is  favorably  affected. 

A  street  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


terest  of  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
proper  engineering  advice  upon 
any  and  all  occasions  affecting  the 
interest  of  municipalities.  These 
are  the  results  that  follow: 


All  these  favors  go  to  patrons  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  improvements 
upon  one  condition,  namely — that  they  follow  our  "No.  1  Directions.’* 
They  are  easily  understood  and  all  the  details  are  easily  executed.  What 
the  manufacturers  receive,  leave  it  to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  end  all 
this  means  more  brick. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 

Cleveland,  -  Ohio 
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SOME  SPECIAL  TRAMWAY  NOTES 

Our  correspondence  develops  the  fact  that  some  points  still  remain  to  be  made  clear. 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  TERMINALS - The  impression  still  prevails  that  we  can  load  at  only  one  terminal 

and  discharge  at  only  one  terminal.  On  the  contrary,  when  conditions  require  and  by  a  very  simple  adaptation, 
the  automatic  tramway  will  load  at  any  number  of  points,  either  grouped  together  or  scattered  anywhere  along 

the  line; _ and  will  discharge  at  any  number  of  points  along  the  line  in  addition  to  the  final  terminal  discharge. 

This  therefore  enables  the  material  to  be  dumped  to  form  a  long  pile  or  in  separate  bins  for  grading. 

EXTENSION  DUMP  TERMINALS - The  Lawson  Tramway  can  advance  its  dumping  terminal  at  will, — an 

advantage  not  possessed  by  any  other  tramway.  For  instance,  in  dumping  spoil  material,  the  spoil  bank  grad¬ 
ually  extends  itself.  By  a  simple  arrangement,  the  dumping  terminal  can  follow  it  up  a  few  feet  at  a  time  and  so 
carry  the  spoil  bank  out  to  any  length.  The  additional  cost  is  almost  nominal. 

ANGLES — The  Lawson  Tramway  is  practically  independent  of  angles  as  a  restricting  condition.  To  illus¬ 
trate - we  have  built  three  tramways  for  special  service  which  were  continuous; - that  is,  in  which  the  total 

curvature  was  a  complete  circle,  the  tramway  being,  so  to  speak,  a  closed  circuit. 

The  arrangement  of  anchorages  is  such  that  no  lateral  strain  whatever  comes  on  the  curves.  Unlike  every 
other  tramway,  the  additional  cost  is  trifling  and  no  special  attendant  at  the  curve  is  required  as  in  some. 

CAPACITY  OF  CARS - Our  Bulletins  hitherto  have  dealt  with  only  one  capacity  of  car,  namely, — 4 1/2  cubic 

feet.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  capacity  covers  90  per  cent,  of  the  various  applications. 

We  are,  however,  manufacturing  a  standard  car  containing  10  cubic  feet,  whose  dimensions  are  38  x42  xl2  . 

This  car  is  used  for  comparatively  light  material  like  coal,  earth,  etc.  .  .  . 

We  are  also  designing  a  “Jumbo”  Tramway  in  which  each  car  will  carry  one  cubic  yard.  This  is  intended 

for  heavy  contract  work. 

SLOPES — All  cars  can  be  so  modified  that  they  ride  horizontally  on  any  slope. 

THE  COMPLETE  TRAMWAY — Unlike  any  of  our  competitors  we  will  contract  for  Tramways  delivered 
and  erected  complete,  including  power  if  desired.  We  can  do  this  because  we  are  Construction  Engineers  and 
not  merely  manufacturers.  Very  Respectfully, 

THE  AMBURSEN  COMPANY  (Tramway  Department) 

61  Broadway,  New  York 
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KisselKar  Trucks  are  Dependable 

THE  identical  reasons  that  moved  the  Government  of  Greece  to  select  KisselKar  Trucks  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  should  govern  YOU  in  facing  and  solving  your  haulage  problem. 

The  Greek  Minister  decided  on  KisselKar  Trucks  because  his  mechanical  experts  found  that  they 
could  be  depended  upon  for  the  most  satisfactory  and  continuous  service.  And  he  found  further  that 
every  KisselKar  Truck  sold  was  built  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  buyer. 

KisselKarTrucks 

If,  after  careful  analysis,  we  can  satisfy  you  that  KisselKar  Trucks  will  save  money  in  your  business, 
we  will  feel  that  we  have  earned  the  right  to  solicit  your  order. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  show  you  in  figures  that  trucks  will  benefit  you,  we  will  advise  you, 
not  only  not  to  buy,  but  just  why  you  shouldn’t. 

KisselKar  Trucks  are  built  in  six  sizes — 1500  lbs.,  1,  1  L>,  2 y2,  3 and  6  tons1 — bodies  to  suit.  May  we 
investigate  your  haulage  system? 

Let  us  refer  your  name  to  our  nearest 
agent.  At  the  same  time  we  will  mail  you 
our  truck  portfolio  with  350  illustrations 
— it’s  worth  looking  over. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

568  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wis. 


Brickmakers’  Records  Prove  The  The  w  Saves. 

Brickyards'  Standard  Shovel—The  Thew 

Brick  Manufacturers  for  years  have 
been  handling  every  class  of  material 
from  surface  clay  to  hard  shale  with 
THEW  SHOVELS. 

Data  collected  from  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  using  all  kinds  of  material; 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
operating  THEW  SHOVELS  from 
three  to  fifteen  years  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages : 

Plants  furnishing  accurate  reports.  108 
Average  length  of  service  per 

shovel . 6  1/3  years 

Average  capacity  per  plant  per 
day  . 76,000 

Average  total  pit  cost  (including 
repairs),  per  day . $7.44 

Average  pit  cost  (including  shovel 
repairs)  per  thousand  brick.9  4/5  cents 

Compare  these  costs  with  your  pres- 

ent  costs,  then  write  for  catalogue  and 
Type  O  Thew  Electric  Shovel  Loading  Clay  list  Qf  Thew  owners  near  you. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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Sawyer  Belting  Company 

Cleveland,  O. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


A  Photographic  Demonstration 

This  scene  of  the  clay  pit  of  the  Jova  Brick 
Works,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  Schofield- 
Burkett  Excavator  in  operation.  It  shows 
how  this  machine  solved  the  clay  digging 
and  delivery  problem  in  Hudson  River 
district.  Records  show  it  loads  about  joo 
yards  of  tough  clay  per  10  hour  day.  A  75 
H.  P.  motor  supplies  the  power.  This  is 
actual  proof  that 

The  Schotield-Burkett  Excavator 

is  the  simplest,  most  practical  and  most 
economical  earth  moving  machine  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Without  industrial  cars  and  track, 
it  will  dig  and  deliver  any  kind  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay  or  shale  to  your  conveyors  or 
hopper  100  to  600  cubic  yards  per  day. 

We  Guarantee  Results 

We  are  ready  to  make  a  positive  guarantee  as 
to  results.  We  take  all  the  risk. 


Get  Our  Catalogue  No.  10  Now 

Learn  how  and  why  the  Schofield-Burkett  Exca¬ 
vator  will  solve  your  problems — how  and  why  it 
is  more  practical,  simple  and  economical  than 
any  other. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works:  Macon,  Georgia 
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The  Strength  of  the  Allies 


If  a  common  foe  has  to  be  repulsed  it  is  a  wise  policy  to 
bring  all  the  opposing  interests  together.  Organization  and 
co-operation  are  essential. 

An  army  of  good  American  business  interests  is  permit¬ 
ted  only  a  half-success,  at  best,  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
wasteful  inclination  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
BUILD  TO  BURN. 

Careless  Building  is  the  common  enemy  of  you  who 
produce  non-burnable  building  materials.  How  are  you 
meeting  your  foe? 

Are  you  fighting  single-handed  and  occasionally  taking 
a  crack  at  the  fellow  beside  you  who  is  fighting  for  the 
same  thing? 

GET  TOGETHER  !  Join  the  Alliance.  Your  opposi¬ 
tion  is  organizing — strong,  too.  The  Lumber  interests 
never  were  more  active.  They  have  heard  of  the  S.  A.  F.  E. 
and  call  it  a  “menace.”  If  we  are  hurting  them,  we  must 
be  helping  you,  who  have  the  PERMANENT  building 
materials  to  sell. 

Don’t  waste  your  energy  by  duplicating  efforts.  Come 
into  the  one,  big,  NATIONAL,  ORGANIZED  MOVE¬ 
MENT  that  is  aggressively  and  intelligently  fighting  the 
battle  for  SAFE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 


SOCIETY  ADVOCATING  FIRE 

ELIMINATION 

R.  P.  STODDARD,  Secretary 

340  Leader-News  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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“STORAGE” 


is  the  Biggest  Word  in  the  Clay  Industry  Today 


It  is  the  immediate  solution  of  three  of  the  most  vital  clay  working  problems. 
The  biggest  men  in  the  industry  have  come  to  realize  the  practical  value  of  storage  and 
are  arranging  to  operate  from  a  storage  pile  rather  than  direct  from  the  bank. 


These  are  the  three  problems: 

How  can  we  save  the  cost  of  shut-downs  in  bad  weather?  A  storage  pile,  giving 
three  weeks’  or  three  months’  supply  will  keep  the  plant  running  all  the  time.  The 
quarry  can  be  made  to  produce  30  to  30  per  cent  faster  than  the  plant  can  use  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  storage  pile  will  give  the  elasticity  that  keeps  the  plant  running  right  along. 

How  can  we  mix  the  grades  of  clay  from  different  parts  of  the  bank?  Make  the 
stock  pile  by  distributing  clay  from  each  car  over  a  part  of  the  pile.  Any  cross  section 
of  the  pile  will  then  contain  clay  from  all  parts  of  the  bank.  A  belt  conveyor  system  will 
store  and  mix  in  this  way. 


Shall  we  weather  our  clay?  In  two  or  three  weeks’  time  the  sun  and  the  wind 
and  the  rain  will  do  more  for  you  than  all  the  dry  pans  and  pug  mills  you  can  crowd 
into  your  plant.  Some  clays  “weather”  under  cover  better  than  when  exposed,  but  all 
clay  tempers  and  works  up  better  if  piled  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Not  only  a  stronger 
product  and  less  spoiled  ware,  but  cheaper  production. 


If  you  are  really  interested,  one  of  our  engi¬ 
neers  can  make  an  estimate  of  your  required 
equipment  and  of  the  operating  cost.  Write 
for  further  information. 

Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Co. 

AURORA,  ILL. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  W.  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

803  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

11  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 

430  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

503  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Australian  Agent — Arthur  Leplastrier  &  Co., 

Circular  Quay  East,  Sydney. 

South  African  Agent — J.  Mac  G.  Love  &  Co.,  Limited, 

1  and  3  London  House,  Loveday  St.,  Johannesburg. 

A  copy  of  our  Belt  Conveyer  Book  will  interest  you.  It’s  free. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 
First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 
“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Displayed 
classified  ads  in  conformity  with  style  prescribed  at  $3.25  per 
inch.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 


WANTED — HELP. 

FOR  SALE. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE — Experienced  brick  bur¬ 
ner,  one  who  can  burn  pavers  and  building 
brick.  State  salary  and  give  references.  Ad¬ 
dress:  10-BA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

10-2-1 

Machinery  Used  30  Days,  Worth  $10,- 
000.  Can  Be  Bought  for  One-Fourth 

Value,  if  Taken  SOON. 

Whole  plant  cost  $25,000,  and  can  be 
bought  for  one-fourth  that:  Five  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  clay,  and  the  best  kind  of 
gypsum.  Plant  could  run  day  and  night 
for  a  hundred  years  and  not  exhaust 
clay  supply.  Located  eight  miles  east 
of  Glenwood  Springs.  Colo. 

Four-mold  Berg  dry  press,  Raymond  8 
ft.  dry  pan  (adjustable  sole  plate),  clay 
mixer,  cup  elevator  and  steel  buckets, 
Standard  piano  wire  screen,  No.  2  Day- 
tonian  brick  machine,  automatic  cutter,  8 
ft.  single  pugmill,  150  h.p.  throttling 
heavy  duty  engine,  100  h.p.  horizontal 
tubular  boiler  for  100  lb.  working  pres¬ 
sure,  duplex  pump,  spring  barrows,  dry 
press  trucks,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting 
and  all  equipment  necessary  for  operation 
of  plant.  Address:  11-BE,  care  of  "Brick 
and  Clay  Record”.  11-2-1 

WANTED — General  manager,  for  high-class  face 
brick  plant  in  Ohio,  with  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  supervise  manufacturing  and  sales 
State  salary  expected  and  reference.  Address: 
12-BA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

12-2-1 

WANTED  Experienced  Hoffman  continuous- 
kiln  burner.  Give  references.  Address:  F.  L. 
Warner,  1902  Union  Ave.,  Memphis.  Tenn.  12-2 

WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  for 

sand-mould  brick  plant  in  Wisconsin.  Ad¬ 
dress:  12-BE,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Re- 

cord.”  12-2-3 

WANTED — POSITIONS. 

TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE— Engine,  boilers,  tile 
machines,  sewer  pipe  press  for  large  tile, 
steam  pipe.  Send  for  our  inventory.  Remem¬ 
ber,  plant  is  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Every¬ 
thing  No.  1.  Edgar  M.  Heafer  &  Co.,  Blooming- 
fon.  Til.  2-TF 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  dry 
press,  soft  or  stiff-mud  brick  plant,  up  and 
down-draft  cold  burning  kilns.  Eight  years’ 
experience,  reference  furnished.  Address:  H. 
h.  Durham,  560  McLemore,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

11-1-4P 

FOR  SALE — Tile  plant  doing  good  business  and 

Vi  ANTED  Position  as  manager  or  superintend- 
bolmwo  ExPerienced:  face,  paving,  firebrick, 
w'  *  CanT,g«et  results<  flashed  and  ori¬ 
ental  effects.  References.  Address:  12-BB 
care  of  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

in  splendid  location.  For  particulars  address 
owner:  Charles  Lee,  North  Star,  Mich.  12-4-P. 

FOR  SALE — Small,  well  equipped  tile  plant  in 
good  condition.  Fine  location.  Address: 
J.  M.,  Duffield,  Mich.  7-2-TF 

WANTED— Position  by  sand-lime  brick  man  of 
years\  experience.  Thorough  knowledge 
??  ™anufacturing^  Best  of  references.  Address: 
11-BD,  care  of  ‘  Brick  and  Clav  Record”  ii-9_q 

LOR  SALE — SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Wni^ED^P°?iti0n  as  suPerintendent  of  brick 
n,PIaat-  No-  1  burner,  good  references.  Dave 
Oliver,  Cherryvale,  Kan.  12-2-1 

FOR  sale. 

4  Kiln  cars,  never  been  used.  Price:  $20  00 
each. 

1  turntable,  used  but  slightly.  Price:  $30.00. 

1  rotary  hand-power  cutter,  No.  62,  for  either 
side  cut  or  end  cut  brick,  used  but  slightly 
$200.00. 

1  No.  150  two  shaft  granulator. 

The  above  equipment  was  all  manufactured 
by  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

1  steam  engine  slide  valve,  14x20,  75  h  p 
first  class  condition,  $200.00. 

1  50  h.  p.  horizontal  tubular  boiler,  3  in 
tubes,  good  condition,  $50.00. 

1  duplex  steam  pump,  3%x3 %x5.  Carpenter’s 
maKe, 

WANTED— SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

WAJ?TeFLfi7^T  second-hand 

double  or  triple  steel  deck.  Give  full  par- 

er«U^iaS  !^1<ii)rife  delivered  Minneapolis.  Farm- 
ers  Clay  Products  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

12-2-1P. 

_  WANTED — AGENCY. 

WH^nTtEi^T7v  genC^  f°I  the  Sa‘e~  -  high-g^dl 
New  Vr»bt  X?  paTing  brlck  and  terra  cotta,  for 
»r  ^Joi!r'i,NieWJersey  and  Connecticut.  Have 
an  established  office  in  New  York  City  with  all 

crernf  f^itieS'  L°ng  experience  and  A-l 
City  Record  ”6SS:  12'BX’  Care  °f  ‘‘Brlck2an_d 

3  steam  traps,  1  Cookson  feed  water  heater 
and  purifier,  and  4,000  ft.  1  inch  steam  pipe  in 
good  condition. 

Address:  12-BD,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay 

Record.”  12-2-3 

FOR  SALE — Down  delivery  attachment  for  Fate 
machine  for  making  large  sizes  tile.  Scarcely 
used  and  a  bargain.  Carlinville  Clay  Co.,  Car- 
linville,  Ill.  11-2TF 

FOR  SALE— CLAY  LANDS. 

— F°ur  hundred  acre  tract  of  land, 
of  fl°rete<^  °n  r?-llr°ad  Close  to  river,  composed 
kirm  of  y  and  .shale  that  will  make  the  finest 
Plpe>  Paving  and  building  brick 
Abundance  of  coal  and  timber  on  land  with 

™fm^aCk  Pr°Perty-  Best  factory  location  in 

middle  west.  For  information  write  owner,  E 
N.  Peterson,  Sterling,  Ill.  I1-6P 

FOR  SALE — Having  replaced  them  with  larger 
machines,,  we  offer  for  sale  the  following: 

One  Special  Giant  brick  machine, 

One  Wellsville  side  cutter, 

One  12-foot  pugmill. 

All  made  by  the  American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Pugmill  can  be  seen  in  operation.  Price  of 
the  three:  about  one-half  the  original  cost 
of  one  machine.  Excellent  value.  The  Barr 
Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill.  12-2-1 P 

_ SALE— CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Martin  style  “A”  machine 
complete  with  pugmill,  crusher,  Wellington 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Complete  brick  plant, 
inS°f blnU^l  °n  Fork  River,  Maine,  consists  of 
iO  acres  of  farm  land  under  cultivation,  with 
o0  years’  supply  of  clay.  Equipped  with  125 
h  p.  Corliss  engine,  2  New  Haven  machines 
lately  installed,  with  50,000  capacity  each-  drv- 
ing  racks  700,000;  kiln  shed  holds  four  millions. 
Large  boarding  house,  12  tenements,  black¬ 
smith  shop,  etc.  Rail  and  water  delivery.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  owners.  Norton  Brick  Co.,  York  Village 
Maine.  i2_f-i 

Mention  “BRIC 

sander,  hoist,  200  ft.  of  cable  and  4  Atlas  side 
dump  cars,  36-inch  gage;  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  George  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  Brick  Co 
Detroit,  Mich.  12-2-1 

FOR  SALE — 1  Bensing  automatic  side  cut 
brick  table,  complete  with  off-bearing  table 
Used  for  cutting  but  one  kiln  of  brick.  A 
bargain.  1  10-A  Brewer  mill,  good  as  new 

1  Brewer  10  ft.  pugmill  in  first-class  condition' 

1  New  Era  gas  engine,  40  h.  p.,  good  as  new 
Milroy  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Milroy,  Ind.  12-2-1 

K  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing 

FOR  SALE — One  Frost  8  ft.  dry  pan,  one 
Breese  brick  machine,  one  Freese  rotating 
automatic  cutting  table  with  measuring  table, 
°f  off-bearing  belt.  We  will  sell  this 
machinery  in  units  at  about  one-fourth  of  the 
original  cost  or  will  make  an  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  offer  on  the  whole  lot.  We  are  replacing 
tnis  machinery  with  similar  machines  of  the 
same  make  of  larger  capacity,  and  it  has  been 
used  until  now  making  45,000  shale  brick  per 
day.  Streator  Brick  Co.,  Streator,  Ill.  12-2-1P. 


1  1  /  uuuuiuiuuj  uillj  X  Uil 

,  A  years,  one  18  in.  by  24  in.,  240  h.  p„ 
125  R.  P  M.,  10  ft.  by  24  in.  fly  wheel,  com- 
plete  with  base,  Atlas  engine.  One  14  in  by 
18  in.,  90  h.  p„  120  to  150  R.  p.  m.,  Chandler 
&  Taylor  (complete  with  base)  engine,  for  di- 
^|C^,£onnection'  Both  ready  to  run.  Address: 
12-BH,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 


FOR  SALE: — “Little  Wonder”  brick  and  tile 
machine  with  dies  for  brick  and  six  sizes  of 
drain  tile.  J.  D.  Fate  tile  and  brick  cut  off 
tables.  40  h.  p.  boiler.  25  h.  p.  Atlas  engine, 
several  tanks,  steam  pumps  and  small  vertical 
engines,  very  cheap  for  cash.  Wagner  &  Co 
745  W.  39th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  12-2-lp! 


WILL  EXCHANGE — 100-plate  filter  press,  dou¬ 
ble  blunger  and  sifter  for  disintegrator,  gran¬ 
ulator,  chaser  mill  or  cutting  table  for  block  or 
drain  tile;  or  will  sell  separately.  Address: 
Daphne  Pottery  Co.,  Daphne,  Ala. _ y-2-3P 

FOR  SALE — Complete  drain  tile  manufacturing 
equipment,  including  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 
For  particulars  write:  Thompson  Brothers, 
Rolfe,  la.  8-2TP 

FOR  SALE — Practically  new:  brick  and  tile 
machinery,  boilers,  engine;  Standard  steam 
dryer,  and  cars.  Address:  W.  E.  Lyon  &  Co. 
Carthage,  Ill.  2-2-TF 

FOR  SALE — One  4-mold  Penfleld  dry  press  in 
good  condition.  Address:  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Co.,  403  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
_ _  3-ltf. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  set  of  motors  for  a 
hundred  thousand  capacity  plant.  Motors 
all  in  good  order.  The  Independence  Brick 
Co.,  Independence,  Kan.  12-2-3 


RAILS 


all  sizes — small  or  large  lots.  New  and 
relaying.  Second  hand  rails  cut  to  any 
length  for  special  purposes.  Frogs, 
switches,  splices,  and  all  track  acces¬ 
sories.  Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 


L.  B.  FOSTER  CO., 

PARK  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

All  sections.  New  and  Relaying,  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  lengths 
desired  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Frogs,  Switches,  Spikes  and 
Bolts. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PATENTS. 

Inventions  protected. 
Trade  marks  registered. 
Patents  Investigated. 

Established  1895. 
HUBERT  E.  PECK. 

635  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  New  Word  in  the  Brick  Plant 

EFFICIENCY 


Finds  its  Full  Definition  in 


If  You  Believe 
That  Simplicity 
of  Construction 
and  Unusual 
Strength  mean 
Long  Effectual 
Machine  Life 


W rite  Us 


ASK 

ANY 

NEW  HAVEN 
USER 


The  New  Haven  No.  2 

HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


Adapted  to  work  any  clay.  Suitable  for  any 
yard  that  uses  steam  for  power  Makes  solid 
brick  with  smooth  faces  and  square  edges 

BUILT  and  SOLD  on  HONOR 


THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  VALUE  IS  EARNING  CAPACITY 
THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  STRENGTH  IS  WEARING  CAPACITY 


If  You  Believe 
That  Continuous 
Good  Results 
Determine 
Economic  Values 
Rather  Than 
First  Cost 

Write  Us 


ASK 

ANY 

NEW  HA  VEN 
USER 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Company 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Builders  of  the  Strongest  Soft-Clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  World 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 

If  you  are  seeking  a  kiln  that  will  save  you  time,  fuel  and 
labor,  of  water-smoking,  burning  and  cooling — if  you  want  a 
kiln  that  will  turn  out  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
perfect  ware  every  time,  then  install  the  “Tecktonius-Vogt’' 
Up-and-Down  Draft  Round  Kiln. 


SPECIAL  PATENTED  FEATURES  OF  TECKTONIUS-VOGT  KILNS 


Auxiliary 
Fire  Furnace 


Used  in  water-smoking.  Heats  under¬ 
ground  flues  at  each  end  of  open  tun¬ 
nel- — part  of  heat  ascending  through 


opening  in  center  and  allowing  moisture  to  escape 
thorugh  hole  in  crown  with  up-draft. 


Solid  Grate 


Burns  finer  and  cheaper  coal  without 
waste.  Makes  most  effective  coking 
Fire  Furnace  table.  Creates  intense  oxidizing  heat. 
Easiest  regulated,  most  economical  firing  furnace  in 
existence. 


q.  I  in  Convenient  counter  weight  draft  in 

otacK  L/ampe  stack  gives  perfect  control  of  direc- 
Control  tion  and  degree  of  heat  at  all  times — 

thus  reducing  to  minimum  chances  for  underburning  or 
overburning. 


PA*IM  - 


Front  View  of  Fire 
Furnace. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


Sectional  View  of  Fire 
Furnace 


E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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